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IN  last  Number,  we  observed  that 
war  was  teaching  us  many  lessons, 
which  would  fully  compensate  the  pre- 
sent inconveniences,  if  we  do  but  lay 
those  lessons  to  heart.  We  then  point- 
ed out  the  baneful  revolution  taking 
place  in  the  character  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  the  prospective  dangers 
arising  from  the  purely  urban  cha- 
racter which  our  civilisation  is  as- 
suming. This  month  we  desire  to 
direct  attention  to  another  lesson  of 
the  war,  relating  to  a  matter  of  still 
more  direct  interest  than  the  former, 
and  one  which,  fortunately,  can  be 
very  much  more  easily  remedied.  We 
allude  to  our  Currency-system, — one 
of  the  most  artificial  fabrics  that  the 
ingenuity  of  false  statesmanship  ever 
devised  for  the  torture  of  a  commu- 
nity. The  subject  is  one  which  can 
hardly  fail  to  secure  for  itself  con- 
sideration,— for  it  is  one  which  affects 
the  community  in  all  its  branches, 
and  in  its  tenderest  point — the  pocket. 
No  class  is  so  poor,  no  district  so  iso- 
lated, as  to  escape.  Every  measure 
affecting  the  currency  of  a  country, 
iiffects  the  condition  of  every  man  in  it, 
from  highest  to  lowest.  The  employ- 
ment of  labour,  the  rates  of  wages,  the 
weight  of  taxes  and  the  National  Debt, 
the  prices  of  food  and  of  everything 
else,  are  directly  influenced  by  every 
ebb  or  flow  of  the  circulating  medium 

-which  is,  in  truth,  to  the  body  mer- 
cantile precisely  what  the  life-blood 
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is  to  our  physical  frame.  It  under- 
lies every  development  of  mercantile 
life  ;  and  every  variation  in  its  quan- 
tity or  quality  makes  itself  instantly 
felt,  for  good  or  evil,  through  every 
part  of  the  commercial  structure. 
But  it  is  as  subtle  in  its  operation  as 
it  is  wide  in  its  effects.  Hurt  a  limb, 
or  any  particular  organ  of  the  body, 
and  any  one  sees  at  a  glance  what  i.s 
the  matter ;  but  vitiate  or  diminish 
the  blood,  and  the  symptoms,  while 
becoming  universal  through  the  frame, 
gives  less  certain  indication  of  the 
precise  origin  of  the  evil.  So  it  proves 
with  variations  in  the  currency.  Mer- 
chants and  tradesmen  experience 
every  now  and  then  grievous  shocks 
to  their  prosperity  or  solvency ;  for 
the  last  forty  years  commercial  earth- 
quakes have  recurred  at  nearly  regu- 
lar intervals  ;  yet  the  greater  'part  of 
the  sufferers  are  still  in  ignorance  of 
the  primary  cause  of  these  shocks,  or 
of  the  only  preventive  against  their 
recurrence. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for 
this  bewilderment.  Part  of  it,  doubt- 
less, is  due  to  culpable  apathy  on  the 
part  of  our  trading-classes,  in  not  in- 
quiring into  a  matter  which  so  im- 
mediately affects  them ;  but  the  much 
larger  portion  of  the  bewilderment  is 
owing  to  the  mixed  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomena to  be  investigated,  A  disease 
with  many  symptoms  is  the  most 
difficult  to  understand :  and  of  all 
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the  preceding  or  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances, those  which  are  most 
obvious  and  tangible  are  ever  apt  to 
be  exclusively  regarded.  The  casual 
eating  of  an  unripe  apple,  for  in- 
stance, is  more  likelv,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  persons,  to  be  set  down  as 
the  cause  of  a  child's  fever,  than  the 
subtle  miasma  that  may  have  smote 
the  boy  at  random  in  the  streets,  and 
been  brooding  in  his  veins  for  days 
before  its  manifestation.  So  also,  it 
is  recorded  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
that  he  had  been  laboriously  reading 
through  a  ponderous  blue-book  on 
Oxford  University,  and  that  he  par- 
took heartily  of  apple-pudding  the 
day  before  his  death  •  and  we  opine 
that  if  an  ordinary  jury  had  given 
vent  to  their  unaided  opinion,  they 
would  have  been  more  likely  to  attri- 
bute the  Great  Duke's  death  to  the 
blue-book  and  the  apple-pudding  than 
to  the  insensible  influence  of  the  cold 
sea-air  upon  his  aged  frame,  to  which 
the  Faculty  incline  to  attribute  it. 

Superficial  judgments  of  this  kind 
have  done  much  to  keep  attention 
away  from  the  defects  of  our  Currency 
Laws.  The  various  monetary  crises 
which  have  convulsed  this  country 
have  hitherto  presented  complicated 
phenomena.  Over-trading  and  un- 
due speculation  have  on  these  occa- 
sions been  more  or  less  rife;  and  as 
these  are  unhealthy  symptoms  which 
every  one  understands,  the  common 
mind  goes  no  farther,  and  contents 
itself  with  attributing  the  whole  dis- 
aster to  these  causes,  irrespective  of 
the  others  beyond  its  ken.  It  seldom 
raises  its  eyes  to  the  fountain-head  of 
the  mischief.  It  does  not  see,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  existing  currency- 
laws  are  themselves  a  provocative  to 
over-speculation,  when  gold  is  plenti- 
ful ;  and  on  the  other,  that  a  restric- 
tion of  the  currency,  which  is  made 
to  accompany  every  efflux  of  gold,  is 
itself  a  most  potent  agent  for  convert- 
ing good  speculations  into  bad  ones, 
— thus,  whenever  a  Crisis  conies, 
producing  a  semblance  of  over- 
speculation,  when  in  truth  there  may 
have  been  none.  It  is  this  unhappy 
contrivance  of  the  Legislature  that 
has  kept  the  trade  of  the  country 
for  long  years  past  in  a  state  of 
intermittent  ague,  —  passing  from 
cold  to  hot,  and  then  back  again 
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from  hot  to  cold, — and  ever  and  anon 
culminating  in  a  septennial  crisis,  se- 
vere enough  to  set  every  bone  in  our 
bodies  a-shaking,  and  making  Credit, 
the  very  life-spirit  of  the  community, 
temporarily  give  up  the  ghost. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  when 
they  are  well-off,  make  ills  for  them- 
selves. And  thus  Peace — the  long 
blessed  forty  years'  peace  now  vanish- 
ed,— which  might  have  been  spent  by 
us  softly  as  a  dream  and  happy  as  a 
holiday,  was  converted  by  our  fool- 
ishness into  a  season  of  nightmare 
crises.  We  could  not  rest  and  be 
thankful.  If  there  was  no  enemy  to 
spring  mines  against  us,  we  coula  at 
least  blow  up  ourselves.  As  ingeni- 
ous as  the  Boy's  own  Book,  which 
shows  how  to  make  artificial  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  by  burying  a 
certain  fulminating  mixture  which 
in  due  time  explodes  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, Messrs  Homer  and  Kicardo 
tried  their  'prentice  hands  in  impart- 
ing to  the  currency  a  volcanic  organ- 
ism, the  expansions  and  contractions 
of  which  have  since  then  periodically 
strewed  the  country  with  ruins.  The 
country  has  barely  been  able  to  stand 
this  rough  treatment  in  times  of  peace, 
— in  war  it  will  be  impossible.  A  man 
may  carry  on  a  false  regimen  so  long 
as  he  is  surrounded  by  circumstances 
otherwise  favourable, — but  subject 
his  system  to  a  strain,  and  the  bad 
effects  of  the  regimen  become  at  once 
apparent  and  unbearable.  So  it  is 
now  with  the  British  (and  other  na- 
tions, too,  in  a  lesser  degree)  and 
their  monetary  laws.  The  war  is 
demolishing  the  theories  of  the  Bul- 
lionists  by  a  reductio-ad-alsurdum 
demonstration,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  compelling  the  trading  community 
to  give  attention  to  a  subject  which 
they  have  too  long  neglected.  "  We 
all  want  to  know  why  we  are  paying 
8  per  cent  for  our  advances,"  said 
a  first-class  tradesman  the  other  day ; 
and  others,  who  have  less  credit  or 
longer  bills,  might  name  a  rate  even 
3  or  4  per  cent  higher.  We  shall 
make  an  attempt  to  enlighten  them. 

Fortunately,  the  present  crisis  is 
of  a  kind  which  serves  to  exhibit  the 
errors  of  our  currency-system  with 
more  than  ordinary  clearness.  In- 
stead of  being  complicated  by  real 
or  imaginary  over-trading,  it  is  al- 
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lowed  on  all  hands  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  trade  was  never  more 
sound  or  speculation  more  in  abey- 
ance. In  fact,  the  commercial  classes 
— imbued,  perhaps,  with  more  than 
usual  wariness  from  the  prevalence 
of  war — have  been  fo\md  by  the 
crisis  so  firmly  and  securely  planted, 
that  even  the  doubling  of  the  rates  of 
discount,  and  the  great  contraction 
of  credit,  have  hitherto  failed  to 
raise  the  number  of  bankruptcies 
much  above  the  usual  rate.  Let  us 
mark  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Monetary  Crisis  of  1855,— the  last  of 
a  dread  series  which,  we  trust,  will 
now  at  length  be  brought  to  a  close. 
In  the  "  merry  month  of  May " 
last,  all  was  sunshine  in  the  world 
of  trade  and  commerce ;  and  people 
stood  astonished  to  see  the  rate  of 
discount,  which  had  risen  so  high 
in  the  previous  year,  falling  again 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  War,  it 
was  thought,  had  changed  its  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  fact  of  our  commerce 
being  little  affected  was  held  as  a 
proof  that  a  state  of  hostilities  with 
so  isolated  and  semi -barbarous  a 
Power  as  Russia  would  be  attended 
by  none  of  the  aggravations  expe- 
rienced in  former  wars.  And  these 
inferences  would  have  been  well- 
founded,  but  for  one  important 
exception  overlooked  —  namely,  the 
operation  of  the  GOLD- SCREW. 
In  that  same  month  of  May,  the 
final  rupture  of  the  negotiations 
at  Vienna,  and  the  contemporaneous 
announcement  of  a  loan  to  Turkey, 
were  a  sufficient  warning  of  what 
was  coming,  to  those  who  understood 
the  workings  of  our  currency-system. 
Such  persons  could  foresee  a  coming 
rise  of  interest  quite  as  easily  as  they 
understood  the  cause  of  the  low  rate 
then  current.  They  knew  that  the 
recent  fluctuations  in  the  money-mar- 
ket had  been  due  solely  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Bank,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Act  of  1844.  By  that 
Act  it  is  provided  that  in  proportion  as 
the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  dimin- 
ishes— either  by  an  internal  panic, 
producing  hoarding,  or,  what  is 


usually  the  case,  by  an  efflux  of  gold 
to  pay  for  goods  in  other  countries — 
the  bank-notes  in  circulation  must  be 
likewise  diminished.  This  the  Bank 
does  by  selling  portions  of  its  Gov- 
ernment Stock,  and  cancelling  the 
notes  received  in  payment, — and 
also  by  raising  its  rate  of  discount, 
and,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  re- 
fusing to  accommodate  the  trading- 
classes  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 
The  effect  of  these  proceedings  is,  by 
making  money  scarce  and  conse- 
quently more  valuable,  to  lower 
prices ;  whereupon  it  becomes  pro- 
fitable for  foreigners  to  make  large 
purchases  of  stocks  and  goods  of  all 
kinds  in  this  country, — and  so  the 
gold  again  returns  to  us  in  payment 
of  these  purchases  thus  made  to  our 
loss.  This  took  place  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  of  1854-5.  Foreigners 
then  preferred  taking  our  goods  to 
taking  our  gold ;  and  accordingly, 
last  spring,  the  Bank  found  its  coffers 
filling  with  gold, — while  its  circula- 
tion of  notes,  in  consequence  of  its 
previous  pulling-in  of  them,  was  at  a 
comparatively  low  ebb.*  Now,  the 
greater  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  Bank, 
the  greater  the  expenses  of  that  es- 
tablishment,— every  million  of  gold 
lying  unproductive  in  its  vaults, 
being,  at  5  per  cent,  a  loss  of  .£50,000 
a-year.  As  this  store  of  bullion 
mounts  up,  therefore  (and  the  Bank 
has  no  power  to  prevent  the  increase, 
being  bound  to  give  £3,  17s.  10|d. 
the  ounce  for  it,  whether  they  want 
it  or  not),  the  Directors  seek  to  re- 
issue their  notes  in  similar  propor- 
tion, with  the  view  of  deriving  that 
profit  from  their  paper-money  which 
they  cannot  get  from  their  locked-up 
gold.  But  here  the  Directors  en- 
counter a  difficulty.  By  their  pre- 
vious contraction  of  the  currency 
and  high  rates  of  discount,  they  have 
checked  enterprise  in  the  country, 
and  when  the  gold  comes  back  to  them 
again,  they  usually  find  that  the 
demand  for  monetary  accommoda- 
tion is  not  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  their  profitless  bullion. 
This  was  visible  all  through  last 
spring  and  the  great  part  of  summer, 


*  In  the  autumn  of  1853  the  circulation  amounted  to  £24,500,000  sterling,— in 
the  spring  of  1855  it  was  under  £21,000,000.  By  the  renewed  application  of  the 
Gold-screw,  the  circulation  has  now  fallen  to  £18,142,000 — not  three-fourths  of  what 
it  was  three  years  ago  I 
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in  the  large  amount  of  "  reserve- 
notes"  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank, — 
these  reserve-notes  being  the  amount 
of  paper -money  which  the  amount 
of  gold  in  their  possession  legalises 
the  Directors  to  issue,  but  for  which 
they  have  not  got  customers.  In 
this  state  of  matters  (that  is  to  say, 
being  forced  to  get  their  notes  into 
circulation  in  order  to  compensate 
the  loss  of  interest  on  the  gold  in 
their  vaults,  and  at  the  same  time 
finding  little  demand  for  them  on 
the  part  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity) the  Directors  adopt  the  only 
course  left  to  them, — namely,  to  re- 
^duce  their  rate  of  discount,  in  order 
to  create  a  demand  for  their  notes. 
This  process  we  saw  going  on 
throughout  the  first  half  of  last  year; 
so  that  the  rate  of  discount,  which 
stood  at  5  per  cent  on  the  1st  of 
April,  by  successive  reductions  fell 
to  3^  in  the  middle  of  June. 

All  was  then  sunshine  and  golden 
expectations ;  and  although  words 
of  warning  were  not  unspoken,  the 
public  went  complacently  to  sleep 
on  the  roses,  and  the  Economist  de- 
liberately congratulated  the  commu- 
nity that,  low  as  the  rate  of  discount 
then  was,  there  was  good  reason  to 
anticipate  that  this  pleasing  state  of 
things  would  be  lasting.*  But  scarce- 
ly was  the  congratulation  uttered, 
when  all  began  to  change.  Midsum- 
mer-Day saw  the  reaction  commence. 
The  tide  then  turned,  and  the  bullion 
began  to  flow  out  of  the  Bank  twice 
as  fast  as  it  had  flowed  in.  So  rapid 
was  the  decrease,  that  the  stock  of 
gold  in  the  Bank,  which  amounted 
to  £18,200,000  on  the  23d  June,  was 
reduced  to  £10,682,000  on  the  26th 
October, — being  a  diminution  of 
£7,500,000  in  four  months,  or  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  million  per  week  all 
through  that  period.  It  was  not  till 
the  6th  of  September  that  the  Bank 
Directors  took  the  alarm,  but  tin  11 
they  began  to  "put  on  the  screw" 
most  energetically, — so  that,  in  six 
weeks'  time,  the  rate  of  discount  "was 
raised  from  3i  to  6  and  7  per  cent  for 


first-class  bills  of  two  or  three  months' 
date  ;  while  bills  that  had  longer 
to  run  had  to  submit  to  still  higher 
rates,  and,  if  not  of  first-class  quality, 
could  not  be  discounted  at  all ! 

Examine  for  a  moment  the  effects 
of  this  upon  the  property  and  trade 
of  the  country.  Trade  was  in  a  very 
healthy  state  when  this  monetary 
crisis  commenced,  and  partly  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  and  still  more 
to  the  general  belief  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  suspend  the  Act  of 
1844  if  matters  grew  worse,  no 
general  panic  has  arisen  to  destroy 
credit  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Nevertheless,  the  injury  experienced 
by  the  community  has  been  very 
great.  Let  us  see,  first,  how  the 
holders  of  money-investments  have 
fared.  On  the  1st  September,  Con- 
sols stood  at  91 ;  in  seven  weeks 
afterwards  they  had  fallen  below 
87 — so  that  every  one  of  the  many 
thousand  owners  of  the  £800,000,000 
of  funded  property  who  wished  to  sell 
out  at  that  time,  could  only  do  so  at 
a  sacrifice  of  £40  on  every  £1000  of 
stock.  The  fall  in  the  value'  of  rail- 
way shares  during  the  same  period 
was,  taking  a  low  estimate,  8  per 
cent ;  so  that  the  £300,000,000  worth 
of  railway  shares  were  depreciated 
by  the  money-crisis  to  the  extent  of 
£80  on  every  £1000,  or  £24,000,000 
on  the  whole.  Lastly,  the  capital 
invested  in  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, estimated  at  £600,000,000, 
underwent  a  depreciation  of  at  least 
8  per  cent ;  so  that  any  one  making 
sales  of  their  property  must  have 
submitted  to  a  dead  loss  of  £80  OIL 
every  £1000.  And  thus  the  movable 
property  of  the  nation,  amounting  to 
about  £1,600,000,000,  became  de- 
preciated, in  the  space  of  a  few 
weeks,  to  the  extent  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred  millions  sterling.  Of 
course,  no  one  sold  at  such  a  time 
but  those  who  feared  a  still  greater 
fall,  or  whose  circumstances  com- 
pelled them  to  do  so ;  but  this  latter 
class  were  more  than  usually  nume- 
rous, especially  among  the  holders  of 


"Looking  to  the  immediate  future,  there  is  every  probability,  if  not  certainty, 
that  the  causes  to  which  we  have  adverted  as  influencing  the  money  market,  will 
continue.  .  .  The  whole  tendency  of  the  money  market  is  to  reduction,  notwith- 
standing the  prospects  of  the  war,  which  however  may  now  be  considered  to  be 
effectually  provided  for,  during  the  entire  financial  year  before  us."  —  Economist. 
May  19, '1055. 
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the  £600,000,000  of  commercial  and 
manufacturing  capital.  And  who 
bought  ?  Who  were  the  parties 
who  purchased  the  property  thus 
depreciated,  and  forced  into  the 
market  by  the  temporary  difficul- 
ties of  its  owners?  The  answer  to 


classes  and  general  community  still 
more  at  its  mercy,  and  fearfully 
aggravates  that  unequal  distribution 
of  wealth — that  enrichment  of  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many — 
upon  which  we  commented  at  length 
in  last  Number  *  and  which  con- 
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this  question  deserves  to  be  noted,     stitutes  one  of  the  greatest  perils  of 


for  it  shows  forth  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  direct  effects  of  the  Act  of 
1844.  The  answer  is,  the  Monied 
Class — the  great  capitalists  at  home 
and  abroad  —  the  millionaires  not 
only  of  our  own,  but  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  fact,  it  is  this  class  alone 
who  benefit  by  the  Act  of  1844— and 
they  do  so  steadily  and  systematically. 
A  single  word  will  show  how  this 
happens.  When  the  exchanges  are 
in  favour  of  this  country,  and  the 
Bank  coffers  are  full  of  gold,  a  large 
issue  of  notes  and  corresponding  in- 
crease of  the  circulation  takes  place 


old  States. 

But  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  whole 
effects  of  the  recent  tightening  of  the 
money-market.  The  Act  of  1844  is 
the  great  thwarter  of  all  mercantile 
calculations,  and  the  fertile  parent  of 
bankruptcies.  This  was  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  crisis  of  1847,  but  we 
may  see  the  principle  (though  happily 
not  all  its  dread  effects)  exemplified 
in  the  events  of  the  past  year.  That 
year  commenced  with  considerable 
industrial  depression ;  but  as  gold 
flowed  into  its  coffers,  the  Bank  be- 
gan to  lower  its  rate  of  discount, 


and  the  prices  of  stocks,  shares,  and     and  trade  revived.    Up  and  up  went 


commodities  of  all  kinds  rise.  There- 
upon the  monied  class — persons  with 
large  incomes,  and  never  in  want  of 
ready  money,  so  "that  in  all  specu- 
lations they  can  "bide  their  time" 
• — sell  out  at  a  profit,  because  prices 
are  then  much  above  the  average 
rate.  By-and-by,  however  —  general- 
ly in  a  year  or  two — the  exchange 
turns  against  us,  gold  flows  out  of 
the  country,  the  circulation  there- 
upon is  contracted,  and  prices  sink  as 
much  as  they  formerly  rose.  Then  the 
monied  class  reverse  their  tactics, 
and  buy;  and  as  prices  are  then 
low,  they  get  great  bargains.  In  a 
year  or  two,  the  gold  again  comes 
back,  and  once  more  they  sell  out — 


the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank,  and 
down  and  down  went  its  rate  of 
lending — the  Directors  striving  to  get 
off  their  fast-accumulating  reserve- 
notes,  in  order  to  compensate  them- 
selves for  the  non- interest -paying 
bullion  in  their  coffers,  (yet,  be  it 
observed,  acting  thus  in  perfect  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  1844— the 
principle  of  which  is,  the  more 
gold  in  the  Bank,  the  more  notes 
in  the  country).  Thus  tempted, 
the  trading -classes  began  to  en- 
gage in  enterprises  which,  but  for 
the  low  rate  of  money-accommodation, 
they  would  not  have  engaged  in.  If 
such  enterprises  prove  successful,  it  is 
obvious  that  not  only  the  individuals 


)nly  to  buy  in  again  when  gold  once  .  who  undertake  them  but  the  general 
more  flows  out  and  prices  fall.  And  community  is  benefited.  And  as 
BO  this  process  of  buying  and  selling 


by  turns  goes  on,  in  a  cycle  that  will 
be  endless,  until  the  Act  of  1844  be 
repealed.  And  thus  the  periodic 
crises  and  difficulties  produced  by 
this  Act  in  the  general  community 
are  turned  to  account  by  our  capi- 
talists, who  thus  grow  rich  by  the 
losses  of  the  producing  classes.  The 
influence  of  such  an  arrangement  as 
this,  is  in  the  highest  degree  per- 
nicious ;  for  it  adds  to  the  enormous 
power  of  Capital  an  artificial  advan- 
tage, which  places  the  producing- 


mercantile  men  are  keen-sighted,  and 
trained  to  calculate  well  a  specula- 
tion before  engaging  in  it,  it  ordi- 
narily happens  that  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty  these  enterprises  are 
successful,  and  benefit  alike  the  in- 
dividual merchants  and  the  country. 
Suppose  they  only  clear  their  ex- 
penses, still  the  speculators  remain 
as  solvent  as  ever,  and,  if  prices  and 
the  rate  of  discount  continue  the 
same,  can  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Bank  as  well  at  the  end  of  these 
speculations  as  when  they  commenced 
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them.  But  then,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  our  present  currency-laws, 
there  is  always  a  risk  that  the  rate 
of  discount  and  prices  will  be  greatly 
changed  before  the  termination  of 
enterprises  which  take  long  to  com- 
plete ;  and  as  enterprises  are  under- 
taken with  greatest  vivacity  when 
the  Bank  tempts  thereto  by  easy 
terms  of  accommodation,  it  follows 
that  any  alteration  which  may  occur 
between  the  commencement  and 
completion  of  such  speculations  will 
be,  in  the  terms  of  discount,  from  a 
lower  rate  to  a  higher,  and  in  prices 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower.  The  un- 
fortunate merchant  is  thus  caught 
in  a  double-horned  dilemma  ;  for  he 
must  pay  more  at  the  Bank  to  get 
his  bills  discounted,  while  at  the 
same  time  his  goods  will  bring  less 
in  the  market.  This  has  happened 
in  the  present  case ;  and  we  cannot 
tell  the  story  better  than  in  the 
warning  and  prescient  words  of  a 
journal  which,  amid  all  the  heyday 
and  couleur  de  rose  of  last  summer, 
clearly  discerned  the  danger  ahead. 
On  the  17th  of  April  last,  the  Edin- 
burgh Advertiser,  while  commenting 
on  the  then  "remarkably  low  rate 
of  discount  for  times  of  war,"  wrote 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  recent  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
discount  have  been  made  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  England  in  order  to  get  off 
their  reserve-notes ;  and  the  process  of  re- 
duction will  be  continued  until  they  succeed 
in  their  object.  Thus  tempted,  the  mer- 
cantile class  will  come  forward  and  take 
off  the  notes  of  the  Bank,  for  the  sake  of 
engaging  in  enterprises  which,  but  for  the 
low  rate  of  money-accommodation,  they 

would  not  have  ventured  upon 

But  suppose  that  a  bad  harvest  comes, 
and  we  have  to  increase  our  imports  by 
large  purchases  of  grain,  which  we  have 
to  pay  for  in  so  many  millions  of  bullion 
—-or  suppose  we  have  to  pay  large  sub- 
sidies to  foreign  Powers,  or  have  to  leave 
the  provisioning,  &c.,  of  our  army  to  be 
obtained  by  purchase  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, — then,  all  those  disbursements  being 
made  in  gold,  the  amount  of  that  metal 
in  the  Bank  of  England  will  be  greatly 
diminished.  The  Directors  (in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Act  of  1844,  which  re- 
quires that  the  paper-circulation  shall  be 
diminished  as  the  gold  diminishes)  must 
then  'put  on  the  screw,'  and  draw  in 
their  notes  by  imposing  a  high  rate  of 
discount.  The  effect  of  this  is,  of  course, 


to  check  mercantile  enterprise.  But  it 
does  more  than  this :  it  not  only  pre- 
vents new  enterprises  being  undertaken, 
but  it  will  bring  ruin  upon  many  of  the 
speculations  which  are  going  on.  These 
speculations  may  be  perfectly  sound  and 
justifiable  ;  they  may  be  such  as,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
returned  a  handsome  profit  to  their  pro- 
jectors ;  but  the  sudden  and  great  rise 
in  the  rate  of  discount  will  at  once  blast 
them  with  disaster.  It  does  so  in  two 
ways.  Suppose  that  the  speculation  be 
a  cargo  of  foreign  goods  for  this  country ; 
and  suppose  that,  before  the  ship  convey- 
ing them  reaches  our  shores,  the  scarcity 
of  money  produced  by  the  Bank-regula- 
tions has  lowered  the  price  of  such  goods 
in  the  market ;  then  it  follows  that  the 
enterprise  may  prove  wholly  abortive,  in 
consequence  of  the  price  obtained  by  the 
merchant  falling  far  short  of  that  which 
he  had  calculated  on  as  sufficient  to  re- 
munerate him  for  the  speculation.  Or, 
suppose  the  merchant  not  a  millionaire 
(as  compai-atively  few  are),  and  suppose 
the  Bank  puts  on  the  screw  and  ui-ges 
him  for  repayment  of  its  advances,  or  de- 
cline to  discount  his  bills  except  at  im- 
possible rates,  while  his  speculation  is 
still  in  progress,  then  he  may  be  forced 
into  the  bankrupt-list,  although,  but  for 
those  proceedings,  compulsory  on  the 
Bank,  he  would  have  remained  pei-fectly 
solvent.  A  speculation  cut  short  in  the 
midst,  however  good  it  may  be,  is  neces- 
sarily unprofitable  ;  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Bank  in  such  cases,  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  of  1844,  is  like  setting  men 
to  sow  and  not  allowing  them  to  reap." 

As  we  have  seen,  the  rate  of  dis- 
count went  on  declining  till  the  month 
of  June ;  but  thereafter,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  drain  of  gold  for  abroad, 
it  quickly  rose  again, — from  3^  per 
cent  in  the  beginning  of  September 
to  C  and  7  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
October  ;  so  that  in  seven  weeks' 
time,  all  commercial  men  found  the 
rate  which  they  had  to  pay  to  the 
Bank  for  advances  doubled.  Any 
one  can  understand  the  difficulty 
caused  to  a  merchant  who  finds  that 
he  has  to  borrow  money  at  7  per  cent 
to  carry  on  a  speculation  which  he 
began  when  money  could  be  got  at 
3| ;  for  a  speculation  that  would 
pay  handsomely  when  the  discount 
is  at  the  former  rate,  may  utterly 
fail  when  it  rises  3£  per  cent  higher. 
In  troth,  a  much  less  rise  than  this 
may  nowadays  inflict  ruin  upon  a  mer- 
chant. "  The  profits  of  trade,"  we 
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are  told,  "  have  of  late  years  become 
so  reduced  by  the  active  and  keen 
competition  which  is  now  to  be  found 
both  at  home  and  abroad  in  every 
branch  of  trade,  that  the  advance  of 
^  or  1  per  cent  in  the  value  of  money 
beyond  a  certain  point  must  almost 
inevitably  bring  down  the  weaker 
houses."*  Moreover,  as  the  Act  of 
1844  enjoins  that  for  every  five  sove- 
reigns withdrawn  from  the  Bank,  a 
.£5  note  shall  be  simultaneously  can- 
celled in  that  establishment,  the 
"  reserve  "  of  notes  in  the  Bank  fell 
from  £11,139,000  at  the  end  of  June 
to  only  £4,319,000  on  the  26th  Oc- 
tober. Consequently  the  Bank's 
power  of  accommodating  the  public 
declined  during  that  period  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  two-thirds, — so  that 
hundreds  of  individuals  whose  bills 
the  Bank  would  have  willingly  dis- 
counted in  June,  could  not  get  them 
negotiated  at  all  in  October.  Many 
of  these  persons  must  have  found 
their  enterprises  checked  in  mid- 
career,  for  want  of  the  money-accom- 
modation upon  which  they  reckoned 
to  carry  them  through  ;  and  a  specu- 
lation checked  in  the  midst  is  but 
another  word  for  its  failure. 

It  is  owing  to  this  absurd  and  most 
destructive  working  of  our  currency 
laws,  more  than  to  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  the  commercial  classes,  that 
the  dreadful  crises  of  1825,  '37-8,  and 
'47  are  attributable.  It  may  be  con- 
venient to  the  supporters  of  the  pre- 
sent system  to  attribute  such  calami- 
ties to  "  over-speculation ; "  but  in 
point  of  fact,  if  speculation  previous 
to  these  crises  have  been  undue  at 
all,  this  has  been  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive temptation  thereto  held  out 
by  the  Bank's  great  reductions  in 
the  rate  of  discount.  Still  more 
plain  is  it  that  the  general  miscar- 
riage of  all  sorts  of  speculations  at 
such  seasons  is  due  to  the  Bank's 
putting  on  the  screw,  and  greatly 
altering  the  value  of  money  and  rate 
of  prices,  so  as  to  transmute  good 
speculations  into  bad  ones. 

Nothing  is  more  manifest  than  that 
the  crisis  of  1855  has  been  entirely 
of  a  monetary  kind.  The  state  of 
trade  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Trade  and  commerce  were  sound  to 


the  core.  There  was  neither  a  want 
of  demand,  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
over  -  speculation  on  the  other,  to 
affect  their  soundness.  Indeed  it  is 
to  that  soundness  and  general  mer- 
cantile stability  alone  that  the  nation 
owes  its  escape  from  a  disastrous  panic. 
The  crisis  was  of  a  purely  artificial 
kind.  There  was  no  real  dearth  of 
money  in  the  country.  The  monetary 
scarcity  only  commenced  after  the 
Bank  "put  on  the  screw."  It  was  not 
the  cause,  but  a  consequence  of  that 
event.  So  late  as  the  18th  October—- 
that is  to  say,  when  the  crisis  was  about 
its  height  — the  city  article  of  the 
Morning  Herald  observed  :  "  That 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  money 
at  command  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  large  sums  have  been  refused  by 
the  discount  houses,  and  that  no  ad- 
vance has  been  allowed  for  money 
placed  with  them — the  rate  for  money 
'  on  call'  being  still  4|  per  cent,  and  for 
longer  periods  4^  to  4|  per  cent ;  so 
that,  so  far  as  the  real  condition  of  the 
money-market  is  concerned,  there  is 
no  justification  for  the  advance  made 
in  the  Bank's  rates."  Next  day  (19th) 
the  Times'  city  editor  bore  similar 
testimony,  observing  that  "  the  de- 
mand for  money  was  moderate,  both 
at  the  Bank  of  England  and  out  of 
doors."  And  the  Globe  of  the  20th. 
tells  the  same  story,  stating,  that  "it 
is  asserted  amongst  the  great  bulk  of 
our  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
men  that  they  do  not  want  more 
money  than  usual."  Nevertheless, 
despite  all  this — despite  the  natural 
healthiness  alike  of  trade  and  of 
the  money-market,  the  very  opposite 
state  of  things  has  been  superin- 
duced, and  the  country  has  been 
subjected  (for  no  reason  but  the  error 
of  our  legislators)  to  an  artificial 
dearth  of  money,  produced  by  the 
operations  of  the  Bank,  acting  in 
accordance  with  Sir  E.  Peel's  Act  of 
1844. 

As  it  is  a  singular  thing  for  a 
country's  Laws  to  be  seen  strangling 
its  own  trade  and  embarrassing  its 
own  money-market,  when  both  are 
otherwise  healthy  and  well,  we  shall 
adduce  a  few  short  extracts  in  which 
the  strangling  operations  of  the  Bank 
and  the  health  of  the  victim  are 
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simultaneously  testified  to.  The  Eco- 
ii  -must  of  Oct.  13,  in  its  Trade-report, 
Bays,  "  If  there  be  temporary  degres- 
sion in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
iu  consequence  chiefly  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  money-market,  in  the  real 


itiHinesy;  of  the  people  there  seems  no 
'lllina    of"      Of  the    Manchester 


market  we  are  told,  "  As  was  to  be 
expected,  we  have  had  an  exceedingly 
dull  and  depressed  market  this  week. 
l/'Hvever  sound  commercial  matters 
themselves  undoubtedly  are,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Bank  rate  above  the 
customary  interest  charged  among 
merchants  and  traders  in  current 
accounts  (viz.  o  per  cent),  could  not 
fail  to  paralyse  all  mercantile  activity, 
more  especially  as  a  further  advance 
above  5£  per  cent  was  generally 
expected.  It  was  not  only  the  spe- 
culative portion  of  the  usual  trans- 
actions, therefore,  which  was  wanting 
in  our  market,  but  even  the  regular 
trade  ivas  sensibly  affected"  A  week 
later  (Oct.  20)  we  read  of  the  same 
inarket  —  "  Our  market  has  worn  a 
very  unsettled  appearance  this  week. 
The  fact  is,  that  commerce,  as  we 
have  stated  repeatedly,  is  sound 
throughout,  and  that  some  foreign 
markets  are  far  from  being  over- 
stocked, and  would  be  willing  pur- 
chasers of  our  manufactures,  {/'[notice 
this  !]  the  monetary  pressure  did  not 
offer  the  prospect  of  a  considerable 
xaving  to  them  by  delay.  But  for 
this  derangement  of  the  'money-mar- 
ket, business  would  undoubtedly  be 
brisk.  As  it  is,  transactions  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  [foreign  mer- 
chants holding  off  until  British  pro- 
duce was  still  more  depreciated  !], 
and  prices  of  most  articles  nominal, 
with  a  downward  tendency.  This 
last  movement  of  the  Bank  created  a 
Mirprise  bordering  on  panic  to-day, 
and  people  begin  to  ask,  —  *  How  fai- 
ls this  to  go?'"  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  the  Manchester  manu- 
facturers, in  their  efforts  to  compen- 
sate themselves  for  their  loss  of 
profits,  have  resorted  to  the  desperate 
<  -uurse  of  reducing  the  wages  of  their 
workmen  ;  and  these  in  turn,  as  was 
natural,  have  tried  the  equally  des- 
perate alternative  of  a  "strike,"  which 
has  stopped  several  mills  and  thrown 
•two  thousand  hands  out  of  employ- 
ment. Of  the  feeling  in  Liverpool 


during  the  same  week, 
(Oct.  20)  says, — "The  proceedings  of 
the  Bank  generate  apprehensions 
which  tend  to  produce  the  evils  of  a 
money-panic.  Everybody  'is  hoard- 
ing. Money  is  said  to  be  plentiful, 
but  nobody  will  lend  it ;  and  com- 
merce, constituting  the  very  sinews 
of  the  national  strength,  is  crippled 
without  an  adequate  cause,  by  the 
action  of  the  Bank."  Again,  "Money 
is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  some  quar- 
ters, but  nobody  will  lend.  Some 
banks  that  are  usually  extremely 
liberal,  refuse  to  lend  at  all" 

Nothing,  as  we  have  said,  but  the 
remarkable  soundness  of  trade,  and 
the  general  belief  that  Government 
would  suspend  the  Act  of  1844  if 
matters  grew  worse,  saved  the  coun- 
try from  a  regular  panic.  It  was 
that  Act  that  originated  and  was 
hurrying  on  the  crisis,  and  it  was 
the  prospect  of  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  that  Act  that  struck  dismay 
into  the  mercantile  classes.  Had 
other  two  millions  of  gold  been 
added  to  the  7|  millions  previ- 
ously drained  from  the  Bank,  the  di- 
lemma of  1847  would  have  been  re- 
newed, and  neither  a  note  nor  a 
sovereign  would  have  been  procur- 
able at  the  Bank.  It  is  the  antici- 
pation of  such  a  state  of  things  that 
produces  a  panic  and  "  run "  on  the 
Bank, — the  "ran"  being  a  natural 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
possess  themselves  of  a  supply  of 
currency  (whether  they  need  it  im- 
mediately or  not)  before  an  actual 
stoppage  of  the  supplies  takes  place. 
The  Act  of  1844  absurdly  compels 
such  a  stoppage  to  take  place  even 
though  there  may  be  eight  millions 
of  gold  in  the  Bank,  and  though  the 
public  may  have  securities  of  the 
most  unexceptionable  kind  to  offer 
in  exchange  for  the  Bank's  notes. 
Remove  the  fear  of  this  uncalled-for 
stoppage,  and  there  will  be  no  panic 
and  no  run.  This  was  remarkably 
illustrated  in  1847,  when,  as  soon  a& 
the  Act  of  1844  was  suspended,  and 
people  knew  that  they  could  get 
notes  as  usual  by  pledging  securities, 
the  "  run "  was  at  an  end,  domestic 
hoarding  ceased,  and  persons  who  in 
the  forenoon  were  pressing  for  money, 
in  a  few  hours  afterwards 


ing  to  lend ! 


s  were  will- 
Impressed  with  these 
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views,  tlie  Chambers  of  Commerce 
in  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Nottiug- 
ham;  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
leading  towns,  have  recently  passed 
resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  Act 
of  1844,  and  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  remedy  the  prevalent  distress 
and  prevent  a  future  crash  by  a  timely 
suspension  of  the  obnoxious  Act. 
London,  the  city  of  capitalists,  the 
stronghold  of  the  monied  class,  in 
its  corporate  capacity  has  remained 
silent,  although  a  public  meeting  at 
the  London  Tavern  passed  resolu- 
tions similar  to  those  adopted  by  the 
above-named  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. Manchester  likewise  has 
maintained  silence,  and  prefers  to 
••prnpensate  itself  by  forcing  a  reduc- 
tion of  wages  upon  its  work-people. 

We  have  seen  that  all  this  misery 
lias  been  created  by  the  Bank's  cur- 
tailment of  credit  and  raising  the 
rate  of  interest,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1844, — 
and  that  these  measures  restricting 
the  currency  have  been  called  into 
play  by  an  efflux  of  gold  from  the 
Bank.  What  produced  this  efflux 
of  gold  ?  Here  also  the  country  has 
an  important  lesson  to  learn.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  pre-eminently  a 
peace-statesman.  War  and  great  na- 
tional emergencies  did  not  enter  into 
his  calculations.  Although  we  had 
made  a  narrow  escape  from  war  with 
France  only  two  years  before,  Sir  R. 
Peel's  thoughts  were  all  of  peace  and 
commerce.  His  Currency  Restriction 
Act  of  1844  might  be  imagined  to 
have  been  devised  by  some  peace- 
maniac  for  the  purpose  of  disabling 
the  countri/  from  ever  going  to  war. 
In  introducing  it,  Sir  R.  Peel  gave 
no  heed  to  the  lessons  of  the  past — 
to  those  troubled  times  which  his 
father  understood,  but  which  he  did 
not.  The  only  agent  for  withdraw- 
ing gold  from  our  shores  was,  in  his 
eyes,  an  unfavourable  state  of  the 
mercantile  exchanges.  Even  as  de- 
vised to  meet  this  ever-recurring  but 
merely  transitory  difficulty,  the  Act 
of  1844  falls  lamentably  short  of  per- 
fection ;  but  when  tried  by  that  most 
potent  of  all  gold-abstracters,  War,  its 


failure  is  total  and  most  disastrous. 
It  lets  out  the  life-blood  of  the  na- 
tion as  surely  and  fatally  as  if  the 
sword  of  the  enemy  were  in  our  side. 
It  is  a  golden  net  which  we  have 
foolishly  superimposed  upon  pur- 
selves,  and  the  mere  drawing  tight 
of  which  lays  us  helpless,  tied  neck 
and  heel,  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ! 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this 
happens.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of  gold 
that  it  passes  current  as  a  represen- 
tative of  value  over  one-half  of  the 
civilised  world,*  while  the  value  of 
paper-money  (in  the  present  imper- 
fect development  of  international  so- 
ciety) is  only  recognised  in  the  par- 
ticular country  for  whose  use  it  is 
designed.  Wherever  different  nations 
interchange  a  similar  amount  of 
goods,  no  gold  is  needed;  for  the 
goods  received  form  an  exact  equi- 
valent for  the  goods  given.  But 
whenever  a  country  has  to  make 
greater  purchases  abroad  than  it 
sends  out  goods  to  balance— or  when 
it  has  to  make  payments  which  will 
only  be  of  use  if  received  in  gold,  then 
gold-money  to  this  extent  must  be 
used.  This  happens  in  times  of  war. 
On  such  occasions  each  of  the  belli- 
gerent States  has  to  pro  vide  itself  with 
an  unusual  quantity  of  the  materiel 
of  war  (sulphur,  nitre,  lead,  copper, 
iron,  <fec.),  few  or  none  of  which  sub- 
stances  may  be  produced  within  its 
own  territory ;  and  when  the  seat  of 
war  lies  beyond  its  frontier,  both  the 
pay  of  its  soldiers  and  the  price  of 
supplies,  transport-horses,  &c.  pur- 
chased  on  the  scene  of  hostilities, 
must  be  rendered  in  gold.  Thirdly, 
and  most  important  of  all,  when  a 
State  advances  a  loan  to  any  of  its 
allies,  in  order  to  better  prosecute  the 
war,  that  loan,  having  to  be  spent  in 
a  foreign  country,  will  be  of  little  or 
no  use  unless  it  be  advanced  in  that 
everywhere  -  acknowledged  form  of 
money,  gold.  All  this  creates  an 
extraordinary  demand  for  gold — a 
demand  much  above  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  the  world ;  and  when 
war  attains  a  great  magnitude,  in 
consequence  of  many  States  being  in- 
volved in  it,  the  demand  becomes 


*  We  say  "  one-half,"  because  India  prefers,  and  China  will  only  use  silver;  and 
the  population  of  these  two  countries  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  globe,  whether  civilised  or  barbarous. 
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proportionably  still  greater.  Such  is 
the  case  at  present.  Three  first-class 
Powers — and,  looking  at  the  enormous 
sacrifices  and  expenditure  made  by 
Turkey,  we  may  temporarily  rank  her 
as  a  fourth — are  engaged  in  active 
hostilities  •  while  a  fifth  and  minor 
state,  Sardinia,  takes  her  place  like- 
wise among  the  belligerents.  Russia 
needs  comparatively  little  gold,  for 
(although  her  credit  is  low)  she  has  no 
subsidies  to  make,  and  combats  within 
her  own  territory;  and  Turkey  is 
nearly  in  the  same  position.  But 
with  Britain  and  France  the  case  is 
very  different.  By  the  aid  of  their 
fleets,  they  can  fortunately  furnish  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  armies' 
supplies  from  home,  but  a  still  larger 
portion  falls  to  be  purchased  with 
gold-money  in  the  countries  adjoining 
the  seat  of  war;  and  moreover,  they 
have  subsidies  to  make  in  aid  of  their 
weaker  allies  Turkey  and  Sardinia, 
which  must  likewise  be  paid  in  the 
precious  metals. 

A  drain  of  gold  from  both  these 
countries  accordingly  ensued.  What 
with  the  export  of  bullion  to  our  army 
in  the  Crimea,  and  to  pay  the  suc- 
cessive instalments  of  the  Turkish 
and  Sardinian  loans,  Great  Britain 
began  to  send  out  gold  faster  than  it 
came  in ;  and  the  drain  was  simulta- 
neously aggravated  by  the  wants  of 
our  ally  France.  France  shared  with 
us  the  Turkish  loan ;  and  if  she  had 
no  part  in  the  loan  to  Sardinia,  this 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the 
greater  amount  of  bullion  she  had  to 
send  to  the  East,  to  supply  her  greatly 
more  numerous  army.  Another  but 
less  important  source  of  difficulty 
was  the  drain  of  silver  to  India  and 
China,  partly  occasioned  by  the  less- 
ened export  of  goods  to  the  latter 
country,  owhi£  to  the  rebellion 
there,  and  which  drain  was  espe- 
cially felt  in  France,  where  silver 
is  a  legal  tender,  as  well  as  gold. 
Feeling  the  metallic  portion  of  her 
currency  thus  diminishing,  while  the 
bullion-wants  of  her  army  showed 
no  prospect  of  decrease,  the  French 
Government  wisely  set  about  consi- 
dering how  it  could  best  provide  gold 
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to  meet  this  ceaseless  export  of  the 
precious  metals.  Had  the  French 
Government  contented  themselves 
with  the  flimsy  crotchets  of  our  finan- 
cial authorities,  they  would  have  said, 
"  It  is  impossible  to  draw  gold  from 
abroad,  unless  we  first  turn  the  '  ex- 
changes '  in  our  favour,  by  exporting 
more  than  we  import ;" — in  which 
case,  they  might  have  waited  a  long 
time  indeed  before  the  gold  came,  and 
France  would  have  done  as  well  with- 
out a  Government  as  with  one.  But 
the  French  Emperor,  unblinded  by 
the  puzzling  nonsense  so  prevalent  in 
this  country,  saw  the  true  state  of 
matters.  Gold  is  as  much  an  article 
of  commerce  as  corn  or  coal  is,  and 
its  possession  falls  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. As  the  Globe  of  10th  October 
innocently  confessed,  "  if,  as  at  pre- 
sent, the  importer  of  gold  from  Aus- 
tralia finds  an  advantage,  say  of  a 
halfpenny  an  ounce,  upon  exportation 
to  tne  Continent,  he  will  no  longer 
give  that  preference  to  the  Bank  of 
England  which  has  been  his  custom." 
It  suits  him  (owing  to  our  currency- 
laws)  in  ordinary  times  to  sell  his 
gold  in  England, — in  extraordinary 
times,  when  we  most  need  it,  he 
takes  it  abroad.  And  although  the 
retention  of  gold  in  large  quantity 
in  this  country  is  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  our  present  cur- 
rency-system, almost  any  amount  of 
gold  may  be  got  in  London  by  pay- 
ing for  it  a  trifle  above  the  Mint- 
price,"^  and  may  thereafter  be  export- 
ed at  pleasure.  Political  calculations 
outweigh  the  ordinary  considerations 
of  commerce, — State-necessities  find 
no  obstacle  in  an  enhanced  rate  of 
buying  or  borrowing, — and  surely 
every  Cabinet  should  be  put  in  bed- 
lam that  lets  an  empire  go  to  wreck 
rather  than  pay  an  extra  halfpenny 
per  ounce  for  gold  !  So  thought  the 
French  Government ; — and  in  the 
eighteen  millions  of  bullion  lying  use- 
less in  the  Bank  of  England,  they 
beheld  a  store  from  which  they  could 
supply  their  own  more  immediate 
wants.  So  they  opened  negotiations 
with  certain  bankers  and  money-deal- 
ers,— the  result  of  which  was,  that  by 


*  The  "  Mint-price  "  is  in  truth  a  misnomer :  all  that  takes  place  at  the  Mint  is  a 
charge  of  1 £d.  an  ounce  for  coining  bullion  into  sovereigns.  A  better  term  would 
be  the  Bank-price  or  legal  price— namely,  £3, 17s.  lO^d.  in  the  paper-money  of  the 
kingdom. 
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the  middle  of  October  £4,000,000  of 
gold  had  been  transferred  from  this 
country  to  France. 

The  precise  manner  in  which  these 
purchases  were  made  is  of  little  mo- 
ment. Doubtless  the  greater  part  of 
the  gold  was  procured  by  the  French 
Bank  buying  up  with  its  own  notes 
(by  discounting  to  their  holders)  bills 
held  by  Frenchmen  payable  in  London, 
which  bills  were  then  sent  to  London, 
rediscounted,  and  cashed  at  the  Bank, 
and  the  gold  transferred  to  the  Bank 
of  France.  The  agents  of  the  French 
Government  might  also  negotiate  di- 
rectly with  the  importers  of  gold, 
and  might  purchase  the  precious 
metal  on  higher  terms  than  the  Bank 
of  England  could  offer,  by  giving  in  re- 
turn for  it  say,  a  corresponding  amount 
of  French  stock  at  a  lower  than  the 
current  rate, — thus  drawing  several 
millions  of  gold  into  the  country,  and 
sending  out  in  return  only  gold- 
money  equal  to  the  dividend  or  in- 
terest upon  the  stock  thus  sold. 

By  such  means  is  France  tempo- 
rarily possessing  herself  of  that  me- 
tallic money  which  her  war  expen- 
diture demands.*  Let  us  observe  the 
real  nature  of  this  transaction,  and 
its  relative  influence  upon  the  two 
countries.  In  so  far  as  France  may 
buy  up  bills  on  the  Continent  pay- 
able in  London,  we  are  obviously  no 
losers  by  the  transaction,  inasmuch 
as  we  just  pay  to  the  French  Gov- 
ernment what  we  would  otherwise 
have  paid  to  the  individual  holders 
of  these  bills.  In  so  far  as  France 
bought  the  gold  by  giving  to  our 
gold-merchants  a  higher  value  than 
£3,  17s.  lp|d.  per  ounce,  this  coun- 
try is  plainly  to  the  same  extent  a 
gainer.  If,  when  the  exchanges  (as 
at  present)  are  not  against  us,  France 
or  any  other  country  wants  gold  from 
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England,  she  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  pay  for  it  a  price  higher  than 
what  rules  in  this  country ;  and  as 
the  Bank  of  England,  however  pressed 
for  gold,  cannot  give  more  for  it  than 
£3,  17s.  10|d.  of  our  paper-money, 
the  French  or  any  other  Government 
may  carry  out  its  schemes  of  purchase 
without  the  Bank  of  England  being 
able  directly  to  compete  with  it.  By 
raising  its  rates,  the  Bank  may  make 
it  more  expensive  for  others  to  obtain 
its  gold  by  the  process  of  discounting 
bills,  but  it  cannot  compete  with  them 
directly  in  the  gold -market.  Say 
the  French  Government,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  gave  so  much  per  ounce 
above  the  fixed  price  in  this  country ; 
then  the  purchase  of  the  £4,000,000 
worth  of  gold  would  be  made  at  a 
loss  to  France  of  a  corresponding  per- 
centage, while  England  would  to  the 
same  amount  be  a  gainer.t  Such  is 
the  real  nature  of  the  transaction ; 
and  if  things  were  allowed  their 
natural  course,  we  should  have  heard 
none  of  that  loud  lamentation  which 
this  purchase  has  produced.  Had 
the  French  Government,  with  the 
view  of  providing  Paris  with  better 
fuel,  bought  £4,000,000  worth  of  coal 
from  us  at  a  price  higher  than  could 
be  got  in  this  country,  would  we  not 
have  felicitated  ourselves  on  the 
transaction?  Most  certainly.  But 
then  there  is  no  free  trade  in  gold. 
We  have  done  our  best  to  take  that 
metal  out  of  the  list  of  marketable 
commodities,  and,  by  dint  of  legal 
enactment,  have  imposed  upon  it 
factitious  properties  and  artificial  re- 
strictions. And  so,  by  as  perverse 
aji  invention  as  man  has  sought  out, 
we  have  turned  good  into  evil,  and 
have  entailed  upon  ourselves  a  host 
of  troubles  that  would  not  otherwise 
have  afflicted  us.  Purchases  from 


*  Those  purchases  continue, — although  to  a  less  extent  since  October,  so  as  to 
allow  of  their  being  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  fresh  arrivals  of  gold. 
In  their  circular  for  the  second  week  of  December,  Messrs  Aven  &  Co.  of  London 
observe  : — "The  supplies  of  gold  are  inconsiderable.  France  is  again  in  the  market 
as  a  purchaser,  and  offers  the  highest  prices.  The  amount  brought  by  the  "  Phoe- 
nician," £55,000,  has  all  gone  to  Paris The  exports  by  private  hand 

are  presumed  to  be  considerable,  but  we  have  no  data  to  estimate  their  amount. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  from  these  facts,  that  the  drain  of  gold  is  still  proceeding." 

t  It  is  stated  that  the  sum  expended  by  the  French  Bank,  up  to  the  middle  of 
December,  in  premiums  upon  the  import  of  gold,  amounts  to  3,500,000  francs,  or 
£140,000  sterling— to  nearly  the  whole  of  which  amount  England  has  been  a  direct 
gainer,  though  indirectly  (by  our  Currency  Laws)  a  loser  to  a  far  greater  extent. 
And  yet  the  Bank  of  France  can  continue  to  pay  a  dividend  of  200  francs,  or  8  per 
cent,  to  its  shareholders. 
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ii8  of  coal  or  iron,  ships  or  broad- 
cloth, are  so  much  gain  to  the 
country  ;  but  to  purchase  our  gold 
is  to  take  our  life  ! 

,So  we  have  felt.  Other  .£2,000,000 
more  of  gold  then  withdrawn  from  us 
v,  ould  have  paralysed  the  Bank  and 
checkmated  England  in  the  Conti- 
nental struggle  ;  and  France,  had  she 
taken  such  a  course,  while  cutting 
our  throat,  would  have  immolated 
herself  likewise,  by  depriving  herself 
of  the  aid  of  her  most  powerful  ally. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  before  leaving 
this  subject,  that  we  entertain  a 
[strong  suspicion  that  Russia  has  had 
a  hand  in  augmenting  these  mone- 
tary embarrassments  of  the  Western 
Powers.  It  is  affirmed,  indeed,  that 
none  of  the  bullion  hitherto  with- 
drawn from  France  and  England  has 
gone  to  Russia, — but  this  is  only 
saying  that  hitherto  such  dealings 
have  not  been  perceived;  and  it  will 
appear  to  us  strange  if,  in  the  up- 
shot, it  does  not  appear  that  our 
arch-enemy  has  had  more  to  do  with 
the  drain  of  gold  than  is  now  believ- 
ed. Given  a  State's  interests,  and 
the  amount  of  power  she  has  to 
act  up  to  these  interests,  and  it  is 
easy  to  tell  what  will  be  her  policy. 
Now,  it  is  plainly  Russia's  interest 
to-  drain  gold  from  us, — the  only 
question  is  as  to  her  ability  to  do  so. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  she  has 
allowed  the  opportunity  for  doing  so 
to  go  by,  and  has  thus  lost  her 
chance  ; — but  we  do  not  see  any  sure 
ground  for  entertaining  this  opinion. 

Nothing  could  better  show  the 
fundamental  defect  of  the  Peelite 
system  of  currency  than  this  inci- 
dent of  the  gold-purchases,  and  its 
•  -m sequences  as  displayed  in  the 
recent  crisis  and  continued  embar- 
rassments. France,  at  a  trivial  loss 
of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  supplied 
herself  with  several  millions  in  gold, 
— England  gained  proportionally  ; 
liiid,  if  things  were  left  to  take  their 
natural  course,  the  affair  would  be 
a  trifle  altogether.  But  owing  to 
our  currency-laws  the  affair  became 
one  of  vast  importance,  and  the  ad- 
\antage  in  the  transaction  is  re- 
vt  rsod, — the  gain  being  strikingly  on 
the  side  of  France.  By  the  petty 
sacrifice  of  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
the  Government  of  France  kept  the 
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currency  of  that  country  in  a  toler- 
ably equable  condition ;  while  Eng- 
land, although  substantially  a  gainer 
by  the  transaction,  has  become  a 
great  loser,  in  consequence  of  the 
artificial  regulations  of  the  Currency- 
laws, —  and,  by  the  simple  with- 
drawal of  the  aforesaid  gold,  has 
been  brought  to  the  verge  of  a  panic, 
and  has  seen  a  heavy  blow  inflicted  up- 
on the  whole  industry  of  the  country. 
While  we  write,  the  menacing 
aspect  of  the  money-market  has  in- 
duced the  Government  to  take  a 
step  which  shows  their  apprehen- 
sions, though  it  does  little  to  abate 
the  danger  ahead.  On  the  14th 
December  an  instalment  of  the 
Turkish  Loan,  amounting  to  £750,000, 
fell  due,  and  on  the  18th  =£1,600,000 
of  the  English  Loan, — making  a  total 
of  £2,350,000  to  be  abstracted  from 
the  money-market;  while  another 
Turkish  Loan  instalment  of  half 
a  million  sterling,  on  the  1st 
January,  and  another  to  the  same 
amount  on  the  25th  January, 
"  loomed  in  the  distance."  With  the 
view  of  lessening  the  impending 
pressure,  an  Order  in  Council  was 
published  on  the  llth  December, 
authorising  the  Bank  of  England  to 
make  an  issue  of  £475,000  in  notes 
upon  securities,  instead  of  gold, — thus 
raising  the  amount  of  notes  which  the 
Bank  can  issue,  independently  of  its 
stock  of  bullion,  from  £14,000,000,  to 
£14,475,000.  This  addition  to  the 
circulation  was  made  in  accordance 
with  a  clause  (§  5)  of  the  Act  of  1844, 
which  permits  the  Bank  of  England, 
with  consent  of  her  Majesty  in  tjoun- 
cil,  to  issue  notes  of  its  own  to  the 
amount  of  two-thirds  of  any  lapsed 
issues  of  the  provincial  banks, — which 
lapsed  issues  at  present  amount  to 
£712,623.  What  is  note- worthy  in 
the  transaction  is,  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  "  put  on  the  screw'' 
on  the  Bank  before  the  latter  as- 
sented to  such  a  course ;  for  though 
the  Act  of  1844  permits  the  Bank 
thus  partially  to  supply  any  deficit 
in  the  country-circulation  with  its 
own  notes,  it  at  the  same  time  stipu- 
lates (§  9)  that  all  the  profit  on  such 
new  issues  shall  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Bank,  therefore,  had  no 
inducement  to  make  these  issues,  and 
has  hitherto  all  along  refrained  from 
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doing  so, — the  affair  being  all  risk  and 
no  profit.  Since,  therefore,  the  Bank 
has  at  length  adopted  this  unprofit- 
able course,  we  may  safely  infer  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  pressure  has 
been  exercised  towards  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Government, — who  pre- 
fer stretching  their  present  powers  to 
the  utmost  rather  than  timeously 
grapple  with  the  fundamental  diffi- 
culty. As  a  financial  measure,  with 
the  object  of  moderating  the  strin- 
gency of  the  money-market,  the 
additional  issue  of  notes  will  pro- 
duce no  appreciable  effect.  Its  ten- 
dency of  course  is  good,  but  its 
amount  is  too  insignificant, — and 
moreover,  as  the  issue  had  been  ex- 
pected for  some  weeks  before  it  took 
place,  its  effects  have  been  calculated, 
and  already  "  discounted." 

Thus,  at  the  cost  of  great  hardship 
and  loss  to  the  mercantile  classes,  and 
by  a  trivial  relaxation  of  the  cur- 
rency, the  last  months  of  1855  have 
been  tided  over  without  the  crisis 
coming  to  a  break-down.  But  the 
peril  is  only  postponed,  not  escaped. 
The  present  scarcity  of  gold  is  not  of 
a  local  or  casual  kind.  The  money- 
markets  of  New  York,  Paris,  and 
London  are  all  experiencing  a  similar 
dearth  of  the  precious  metals,— so 
that  none  can  help  the  others.  In 
1838  the  Bank  of  France  saved  us 
from  a  "  crash"  by  lending  the  Bank 
of  England  <£2,()00,000  in  specie  ; 
but  tliis  time  we  must  meet  the  crisis 
unaided,  or  rather  with  others  pulling 
us  down.  The  Avar  has  made  a  gold- 
famine,  and  each  State  is  struggling 
to  retain  its  old  stock  of  the  precious 
metals,  or  to  supply  itself  with  new. 
Let  11,3  endeavour,  in  a  few  words,  to 
indicate  the  present  exceptional  state 
of  the  world's  gold-market,  and  to 
point  out  the  influence  which,  through 
the  Currency -Laws,  it  is  exerting 
upon  the  condition  of  our  own 
country. 

Observe  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
extra  gold-payments  occasioned  by 
the  Avar  are  just  so  many  means  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  gold.  The 
normal  value  of  gold  depends  upon 
the  proportion  which  the  Avhole 
amount  of  it  in  the  world  bears  to 
the^  whole  amount  of  business-trans- 
actions in  which  gold  is  necessary ;- — 
fmd  the  Avar  greatly  increases  the 
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amount  of  these  gold-transactions, 
while  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
world  remains  virtually  unaltered. 
A.  competition  for  the  possession  of 
the  precious  metal  has  accordingly 
taken  place, — originating  with  the 
belligerent  States,  but  sympatheti- 
cally extending  itself  universally, — 
the  natural  result  of  which  competi- 
tion is  to  enhance  the  value  of  gold. 
Our  Currency-Laws  aggravate  to  us, 
instead  of  mitigating,  this  scarcity  of 
the  precious  metals.  These  metals 
are  only  of  use  in  conducting  the 
foreign  business  of  the  country,  and  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  their  scar- 
city ought  to  be  felt  in  that  depart- 
ment alone  ;  whereas,  by  our  present 
system,  the  effects  of  every  change 
in  the  value  of  gold  are  intensified 
by  being  communicated  to  our  in- 
ternal currency  also,  and  producing  a 
monetary  reA^olution  throughout  the 
Avhole  kingdom.  This  is  achieved  by 
enacting  that  £3,  17s.  lO^d.  in  the 
paper-money  of  this  countiy  is  all 
that  either  the  Bank  or  individuals 
shall  give  for  an  ounce  of  gold.  Con- 
sequently, as  gold  rises  above  its 
ordinary  value,  owing  to  some  ex- 
ceptional increase  in  the  demand  for 
it,  Ave  cease  to  be  able  to  purchase 
the  precious  metal  unless  we  raise 
the  value  of  our  paper-money  in  a 
corresponding  degree, — which  is  ef- 
fected by  diminishing  the  amount 
of  our  paper-money,  and  making  it 
scarce.  Thus,  with  every  scarcity  of 
gold  (whether  local  in  our  own  islands, 
or  general  throughout  the  Ayorld)  the 
commerce  of  this  country  is  left  to 
be  carried  on  with  a  currency  altered 
4n  value  and  inadequate  in  amount; 
thereby  producing  great  commer- 
cial embarrassment— increasing  the 
weight  of  the  National  Debt  and  of 
taxes  generally — and  giving  creditors 
and  the  monied  class  an  unjust  advan- 
tage OArer  the  rest  of  the  community. 
This  is  what  is  going  on  amongst  us 
at  present.  Gold  is  in  extra  demand, 
OAving  to  the  Avar,  and  the  value  of  it 
is  rising ;  and  as  the  only  chance  of 
still  bringing  it  to  our  shores  (where 
=£3,  17s.  IGkl.  in  notes  is  all  AVO  dare 
give  for  it),  "our  paper-money  is  being 
diminished  in  order  to  enhance  its 
value  likeAvise,  Avhile  goods,  Govern- 
ment stocks,  and  produce  of  all  kinds 
are  proportionabfy  depreciated, — to 
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the  profit  (as  we  have  before  shown) 
of  capitalists  and  foreign  buyers. 

By  these  means  the  currency  of 
the  kingdom  is  being  altered  in 
value, — and  we  advise  the  nation  to 
look  well  to  the  consequences.  If 
the  war  goes  on  (and  even  if  it  were 
patched  up  to-morrow,  the  peace 
would  be  little  more  than  an  armed 
truce),  the  increasing  demand  for 
gold  will  be  attended  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  its  value ; — so 
that,  making  allowance  in  our  calcu- 
lations for  the  different  circumstances 
during  the  last  war,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  value  of  gold  may  yet 
rise  one-fourth  above  its  average  in  or- 
dinary times. *  This,  under  our  present 
system,  would  occasion  a  complete  re- 
volution in  the  monetary  obligations  of 
the  community.  Every  man  that  now 
owes  a  debt  of  £  1000  would  then  have 
to  pay  .£1250,  and  the  interest  on  all 
mortgages  or  other  kinds  of  indebted 
property  would  be  proportionately  in- 
creased. Or  take  the  case  of  our  taxes. 
Nearly  the  entire  ordinary  expendi- 
ture of  the  State  consists  of  salaries 
and  fixed  yearly  payments, — the 
recipients  of  which  would,  by  any 
such  alteration  in  the  value  of  the 
currency,  be  unreasonably  and  un- 
justly benefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  community.  In  regard  to 
the  National  Debt  alone,  the  nation 
would  find  several  millions  a-year 
added  to  its  burdens.  This  would 
be  monstrous.  It  would  be  the  fin- 
ishing-stroke to  that  sacrifice  of  the 
nation  on  the  altar  of  Mammon — 
that  plundering  of  the  community  by- 
Act  of  Parliament,  to  enrich  the  capi- 
talists,— which,  begun  in  1819,  has 
gone  on  increasing  in  oppression 
down  to  the  present  hour.  Every 
one  knows  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
National  Debt  was  contracted  at  a 
time  when  the  pound  sterling,  as  re- 
presented by  the  £l  note,  was  one- 
third  less  valuable  than  the  guinea ; 
and  as  the  £l  note  was,  by  the  Act 
of  1819  restricting  the  paper-circula- 
tion, raised  to  an  equality  in  value 
with  the  sovereign,  it  follows  that 
the  nation  has  ever  since  been  paying 
about  one-third  more  interest  upon 
the  Debt  than  we  bargained  for.  Now, 
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if  we  do  not  alter  our  system,  we 
shall  have  still  further  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  t)ebt.  After  the  peace 
of  1815,  by  altering  the  value  of 
the  currency,  we  added  nearly  one- 
third  to  the  pressure  of  the  National 
Debt ;  and  now  that  we  have  gone 
to  war  again,  we  have  the  prospect, 
by  another  alteration  in  the  value  of 
the  currency,  of  increasing  the  pressure 
of  the  Debt  a  third  or  fourth  more  ! 
The  interest  of  the  Debt  amounts  at 
present  to  £28,000,000,  and  the  rise 
of  a  fourth  in  the  value  of  our  cur- 
rency would  virtually  saddle  upon  the 
nation  a  yearly  burden  of  £7,000,000 
more  !  Surely  the  Bullionist  men  are 
insatiable.  Not  content  with  having 
forced  the  country  to  pay  a  third  more 
interest  upon  the  Debt  than  was  just, 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  they  are 
now  resolved  to  expose  us  to  a  similar 
increase  of  burdens  again  !  Let  the 
nation  look  to  it.  Whether  the  change 
be  from  war  to  peace,  or  from  peace 
to  war,  it  is  all  the  same  :  by  our 
Currency-Laws  the  monied  class  pro- 
fit and  the  community  suffer. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  The  work- 
ing details  of  the  system  are  as  im- 
perfect as  its  principle  is  pernicious. 
Bullionist  legislation  reached  its 
climax  in  the  Act  of  1844;  and, 
not  content  with  making  our  whole 
currency  fluctuate  in  value  and 
amount  with  every  fluctuation  (how- 
ever exceptional)  in  the  demand  for 
gold,  that  Act  ever  and  anon  threat- 
ens, by  its  absurd  provisions,  to  leave 
us  without  a  currency  at  all ! 

This  it  does  by  stipulating  that  for 
every  five  sovereigns  withdrawn  from 
the  Bank  a  £5  note  shall  be  with- 
drawn from  the  circulation.  As  gold 
goes  out,  then,  the  currency  of  the 
country  is  diminished.  Between  the 
end  of  June  and  the  end  of  October, 
as  we  have  seen,  7£  millions  of  gold 
were  thus  withdrawn  from  the  coun- 
try, and  7|  millions  of  notes  were 
cancelled  in  the  Bank.  Let  the  drain 
of  gold  go  on  as  it  did  in  the  last  war, 
when  for  years  there  was  hardly  a 
guinea  in  the  Bank,  and  the  result, 
under  the  present  system,  will  be, 
that  the  amount  of  notes  would  be 
reduced  to  .£14,000,000,  and  even 


The  circulation  of  the  country  is  already  G  J  millions  sterling  (or  more  than  one- 
fourth  !)  below  what  it  was  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  although,  owing  to  the  war,  the 
business-transactions  of  the  nation  have  greatly  increased. 
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these  would  not  be  a  legal  tender, 
because  there  would  then  be  no  gold 
in  the  Bank  to  meet  them.  In  point 
of  fact,  however,  the  Act  of  1844  is  of 
so  impracticable  a  character,  that  a 
break-down  ensues  long  before  mat- 
ters come  to  this  extreme  point. 
Judging  from  the  experience  of  1847, 
as  well  as  from  the  symptoms  in  Oc- 
tober last,  the  present  system  breaks 
down  totally  as  soon  as  the  amount  of 
gold  in  the  Bank  sinks  to  ^8,000,000. 
At  this  point  the  Bank,  though  with 
all  this  gold  in  its  possession,  finds 
itself  compelled  to  stop  payment !  A 
curious  phenomenon,  certainly — and 
one  which  the  ordinary  public  will 
find  difficult  [to  understand.  Let  us 
attempt  to  explain. 

In  proportion  as  the  Bank,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act  of  1844,  lessens 
the  amount  of  the  currency,  the  com- 
petition for  what  remains  increases ; 
every  one  becomes  clamorous  for  mo- 
ney, and  creditors  everywhere  seize 
their  debtors  by  the  throat.  Mean- 
while these  letter  find  the  amount  of 
their  obligations  increased  by  the 
altered  value  of  the  currency,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  doubly  embarrassed 
by  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  their 
goods,  and  the  impossibility  of  getting 
any  money-accommodation  from  the 
Bank.  While  this  money-famine  is 
taking  place  in  the  country,  and  bank- 
ruptcies and  a  panic  are  commencing, 
the  weekly-published  Bank -returns 
exhibit  the  continued  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  gold,  and  the  correspond- 
ing diminution  in  the  amount  of  notes 
for  the  use  of  the  public.  As  is  na- 
tural, the  nearer  things  are  seen 
coming  to  a  crisis,  the  greater  be- 
comes the  run  upon  the  Bank,  while 
the  Act  keeps  remorselessly  increasing 
the  disorder.  Every  fresh  contraction 
of  the  currency  causes  fresh  bankrupt- 
cies; and  the  more  numerous  the 
bankruptcies,  the  greater  the  panic 
and  the  "  run."  Every  fresh  appli- 
cation of  the  Act,  therefore,  only  ag- 
gravates the  evil,  until  the  iBank 
Directors  find  their  "reserve"  of  notes 
exhausted,  and  themselves  reduced 
to  an  insuperable  dilemma.  They 
hold  several  millions  in  Govern- 
ment stock,  and  if  they  could  sell 
these  to  the  public,  they  would,  of 
course,  get  a  corresponding  amount 
of  notes  in  exchange,  wherewith 
to  meet  the  run.  But  this  is  obvi- 
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ously  only  "  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul."  The  evil  is  the  diminished 
amount  of  the  currency,  and  to  sell 
the  stock  is  only  taking  notes  from 
one  portion  of  the  community  to  give 
them  to  another.  Moreover,  the  Bank 
in  reality  cannot  get  the  notes  !  When 
every  one  is  hoarding  and  rushing  for 
money  to  the  Bank,  it  is  not  likely  that 
people  will  part  with  their  notes  in 
exchange  for  Government  stock, — un- 
less it  be  some  millionaire  capitalist, 
and  that  only  on  terms  that  would 
suffice  to  drive  the  Funds  half-way 
down  to  zero,  and  give  a  coup-de- 
grace  to  the  national  credit.  Arrived 
at  this  "fix,"  the  Bank  Directors 
give  up  the  struggle  as  hopeless, — 
the  Act  has  annihilated  them;  and 
at  the  twelfth  hour  the  Government 
suspends  the  Act,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Bank  stopping  payment. 

This  point,  as  we  have  said,  is  gen- 
erally reached,  while  there  are  still 
eight  millions  of  sovereigns  in  the 
Bank,  which  the  Act  of  1844  forbids  to 
be  touched  !  And  what  is  remarkable 
is,  that  although  it  is  a  want  of  gold 
that  is  made  the  ground  for  this 
strange  Act,  it  is  not  a  want  of  gold 
that  is  felt  by  the  nation  in  times  of 
crisis,  but  a  want  of  notes.  Those  eager 
crowds  that  throng  Leadenhall  Street 
during  a  panic  are  not  running  for 
sovereigns,  but  bank-notes.  It  is  gold 
that  is  diminishing  in  the  Bank,  but 
they  do  not  ask  for  it ;  it  is  the  dimi- 
nution of  bullion  that  strikes  terror 
into  our  would-be  financiers,  but, 
with  the  gold  visibly  vanishing,  the 
people  ask  only  for  paper-money. 
"  Here  are  our  goods — here  are  our 
securities,"  they  say  :  "  give  us  notes 
in  return."  "  Can't !"  says  the  Act — 
"  the  gold's  decreasing."  "  We  don't 
want  your  gold,"  exclaims  the  Nation : 
"  we  have  perfect  faith  in  one  another 
and  in  the  State,  and  notes  will  serve 
our  purpose  quite  as  well."  "  Can't ! " 
rejoins  the  Bank,  but  more  feebly,  for 
the  bullion  is  down  to  the  ominous 
level  of  .£8,000,000 ;  and  forthwith 
Public  Opinion,  in  the  form  of  an 
Order  in  Council,  kicks  the  Act  out 
of  the  Bank, — people  get  notes  on 
their  securities,  and  crisis,  panic,  and 
bankruptcies  are  alike  at  an  end. 
Rather  than  be  killed  itself,  the 
Nation  in  1847  killed  the  Act. 
But  then  our  "  soft"  legislators  let  the 
mischief-maker  come  alive  again; 
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and  so,  in  another  effort  at  self-pre- 
servation, we  shall  have  immediately 
to  repeat  the  process. 

Thus  the  unworkable  character  of 
the  Act  of  1844  will  bring  it  to  an 
end,  independently  of  the  viciousness 
of  its  principle.  It  will  be  a  happy 
riddance.  In  setting  forth  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  during  the  last  year, 
we  can  honestly  say  that,  so  far  as  in 
us  lies,  we  have  stated  the  case  with 
perfect  impartiality, — we  have  "set 
down  nought  in  malice  ;"  and  from 
this  epitome  of  its  working,  our 
readers,  we  trust,  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
this  nightmare  Act.  It  causes  end- 
less fluctuations  in  the  amount  of 
the  currency,  and  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, (the  Bank's  rate  having  been 
changed  thirty-jive  times  within  the 
last  ten  years  !)  so  as  utterly  to 
baffle  the  calculations,  and  sweep 
away  the  profits  of  commercial  men, — 
ever  and  anon  tending  to  culminate 
in  a  panic  and  "  crash,"  tin-owing 
thousands  of  our  people  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  transferring  a  vast 
amount  of  realised  wealth  from  the 
hard- working  producing-classes  to  ca- 
pitalists and  foreign  traders, — and  this 
in  a  never-ending  cycle  !  Secondly,  it 
makes  no  provision  for  augmenting 
the  currency  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers and  business-transactions  of  the 
nation,  so  that  its  tendency  is  to  keep 
money  constantly  increasing  in  value, 
and  our  taxes  increasing  in  pressure. 
Moreover,  if  persevered  in  at  present, 
when  the  demand  for  gold  has  been 
immensely  and  suddenly  increased 
by  the  war,  we  may  soon  find  seven 
or  eight  millions  a -year  virtually 
.-nliled  to  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt,  without  a  penny  being  added 
to  the  capital.  The  peace-at-any- 

11  rice  gentlemen,  who  utter  such  fore- 
•o<  lilies  nt  tlie  prospect  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  being  augmented  by  the 
war,  would  render  a  much  more  im- 
portant service  to  the  country  if  they 
would  help  to  expose  the  system 
which  thus  threatens  to  saddle  the 
nation  with  an  enormous  ourden/o/- 
,uilhin<i.  Let  the  value  of  gold  rise 
•lid  during  the  last  war,  and  the 
operation  of  <mr  present  Currency  - 
Law-  will  ((iiietly  and  unobservedly 
virtually  add  £250,000.000  to  the 
National  Debt,  for  which  the  nation 
:it  large  \\ill  get  nothing  in  return. 
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A  word  in  conclusion.  We  have  seen 
that  the  present  Crisis  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  alteration  in  the  value, 
of  our  money,  produced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  7 1  millions  of  bank-notes 
from  the  currency,  —  that  this,  in 
virtue  of  the  Act  of  1844,  has  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  certain  amount  of  gold  from 
our  shores, — and  that  this  in  turn  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  unusual  de- 
mand for  gold-money  produced  by 
the  war.  Let  us  now  see  whither 
this  abstracted  portion  of  our  cur- 
rency is  going,  and  what  it  is 
doing  there.  Here  also,  it  appears 
to  us,  the  nation  has  something  to 
learn.  That  the  gold-money  is  going 
to  the  East,  to  the  shores  of  the 
-ZEgean  and  the  Levant,  is  what  none 
of  our  readers  need  to  be  told, — but 
let  them  mark  the  effects  of  its  pre- 
sence there.  The  Times  thus  de- 
scribes the  transmutation  :-  - 

"  All  round  Constantinople,  the  shores 
of  the  Dardanelles,  the  coasts  of  Asia, 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Candia, 
aud  Greece,  are  verdant  with  unwonted 
cultivation.  Immense  profits  arc  made 
out  of  crops  that  were  once  hardly  worth 
reaping.  Even  in  Syria  whole  districts 
are  being  transmuted  from  rock  and 
waste  into  the  likeness  of  fertile  Belgium 
or  the  picturesque  Black  Forest.  As 
early  as  last  spring  we  all  heard  what 
was  doing  at  Heraclea.  There  the  work- 
ing of  the  coal  seams  had  created  roads, 
a  railway,  a  canal,  a  port,  villages — in 
fact,  a  new  county  of  Durham,  with 
everything  but  a  good  Bishopric  and 
four  golden  prebends,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea.  The  same  process  is 
going  on  everywhere.  Market  stuff  is 
almost  as  heavy  as  coal,  aud  there  does 
not  exist  everywhere  in  the  East  a  line 
of  road  as  direct  and  well-metaled  as 
that  which  conducts  the  produce  of 
Turnham  Green  to  Covcnt  Garden.  So 
water  carriage  is  first  sought  for,  but 
roads  to  the  port  soon  follow  ;  and  even 
as  you  coast  along  the  shores  of  the 
Levant,  you  can  easily  detect  everywhere 
an  unusual  stir.  In  fact,  the  war  has 
proved  a  California  to  the  dominions  of 
the  Sultan,  and  is  opening  out  regions 
which  have  comparatively  slept  since  the 
days  of  Croesus,  or  at  least  of  the  Lower 
Empire." 

Now,  note  that  the  real  agent  ol 
this  happy  change,  this  magic  trans- 
formation, is  town?)/,  of  which  gold, 
silver,  bills  of  exchange,  bank  or  state 
notes,  <$re.,  are  only  so  many  species. 
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It  is  not  the  mere  presence  of 
u  yellow  dross"  that  is  achieving  these 
wonders,  but  gold  in  its  conventional 
character  of  money ;  and  paper  cheques 
and  notes  effect  quite  as  much  when  re- 
cognised in  the  same  character.  The 
gold  would  have  done  nothing  to  re- 
generate Turkey  if  it  had  been  con- 
verted into  plate  (i.  e.  unproductive 
capital).  The  Sultan  and  his  Pashas, 
indeed,  might  then  have  made  a  great- 
er display  when  giving  state-banquets, 
but  the  country  and  the  masses  would 
not  have  benefited  one  jot.  It  is  not, 
then  (as  some  dreamers  suppose),  a 
loss  of  capital  on  our  part,  or  a  gain 
of  capital  on  the  part  of  Turkey,  that 
is  making  commerce  droop  in  the  one 
country  and  thrive  amazingly  in  the 
other, — but  a  want  of  money,  or  cur- 
rency, in  our  own  islands,  and  an  un- 
usual amount  of  it  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions.  It  is  the  fashion,  or  a 
trick,  of  the  Bullionists  to  speak  of 
Capital  and  Money  as  synonymous 
terms  :  there  never  was  a  greater 
misstatement.  Money  is  the  medium 
by  which  Property  or  Capital  is  trans- 
ferred among  the  various  members  of  a 
community,  and  therefore  only  repre- 
sents so  much  of  the  capital  of  a 
country  as  is  actually  in  process  of 
passing  from  hand  to  hand.  It  is 
capital  in  a  transition-state  from  one 
form  or  investment  to  another,  and 
nothing  more.  For  instance,  say 
you  sell  a  certain  quantity  of  land, 
or  houses,  or  manufactures,  or  rail- 
way-shares, or  Government  stock, 
and  get  £5000  in  exchange.  Well, 
that  money  is  of  no  use  to  you  in 
itself:  be  it  gold  or  be  it  paper,  it 
is  equally  dross, — you  can  neither  eat 
it  nor  drink  it,  and  at  best  can  only, 
ct  la  Syrienne,  hang  the  pieces  as  gew- 
gaws in  your  daughter's  hair.  There- 
fore, like  every  man  of  sense,  you 
hasten  to  reinvest  it  in  some  form  of 
property  again,  or  give  it  to  others 
(bankers)  to  do  that  for  you.  The 
difference,  then,  between  Money  and 
Capital  or  property  is  very  wide, — 
the  former  being  only  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  the  latter, — the  very  small 
portion  of  it  that  happens  at  any  one 
time  to  be  in  process  of  changing 
owners.  If  this  is  not  common-sense 
and  the  actual  fact,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  learn  what  is. 
But  what,  on  this  subject,  says  the 
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redoubtable  "Mercator"  of  the  Times, 
— the  magnus  Apollo  of  the  Bullion- 
ists,— the  reputed  father  of  the  Act  of 
1844  "and  all  our  woes f  Turn  to 
his  letter  of  the  14th  December,  and 
observe  how  he  builds  all  upon  the 
fallacious  notion  that  it  is  a  want  of 
capital  that  has  occasioned  the  present 
crisis.  "The  new  demand  for  capi- 
tal" he  says,  "caused  by  the  out- 
break of  war — the  transference  of 
large  amounts  of  capital  from  the 
purposes  of  trade  to  the  support  of 
military  operations — is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  universal  ^  pressure 
which  now  exists."  Again,  —  "A 
general  deficiency  of  capital  is  the 
fate  to  which  the  war-expenditure 
tends  to  reduce  all  the  countries 
affected  by  it."  Not  a  word,  mark 
you,  of  money — currency  !  JSTow,  let 
us  give  three  separate  proofs  of  the 
fallaciousness  of  this  notion.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  the  whole  amount  in 
any  way  expended  by  us  in  the 
war  has  been  under  forty  millions 
sterling, — a  large  portion  of  which 
still  remains  to  us  in  the  form  of 
vessels  of  war  and  other  materiel. 
But  say  the  whole  amount  had  per- 
ished utterly — as  completely  as  if 
sunk,  like  the  fields  of  Haarlem,  in 
the  German  Ocean  :  what  then  ?  The 
interest  on  this  lost  capital,  at  5  per 
cent,  would  be  .£2,000,000 ;  and  sup- 
pose, instead  of  having  been  almost  en- 
tirely paid  off,  it  hadbeen  added  perma- 
nently to  the  burdens  of  the  country, 
will  any  man  say  that  the  common- 
wealth of  the  United  Kingdom  would 
have  trembled  for  one  moment  under 
the  load  ?  Why,  our  movable  capital 
alone  amounts  to  one  thousand  six 
hundred  millions  sterling,  indepen- 
dently of  the  immensely  greater 
amount  of  heritable  capital,  including 
all  the  land  with  all  the  houses,  cities, 
&c.  built  upon  it !  In  spite  of  about 
£28,000.000  of  yearly  debt,  Great 
Britain  has  gone  on  triumphing  and 
prospering  without  a  parallel;  and 
yet  "  Mercator "  thinks  that  a  com- 
paratively petty  momentary  loss,  such 
as  we  have  sustained  by  this  war,  is 
sufficient  to  embarrass  our  whole 
trade  and  commerce,  and  all  but 
bring  the  entire  mercantile  fabric  of 
the  empire  about  our  ears  !  Credat 
Jud&us, — not  John  Bull ! 
But  again, — if  these  evils  have 
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come  upon  us  purely  in  consequence 
of  a  loss  of  capital  in  the  war,  how 
comes  it  that  a  tightening  of  the 
money-market  is  observable  (though 
not  attended  with  such  dread  effects) 
in  New  York  and  Hamburg  as  well 
as  in  London,  —  in  Germany  and 
America,  which  have  not  fired  a  shot 
or  raised  an  extra  regiment,  almost 
as  much  as  in  England  and  France, 
which  have  been  leaders  in  the  fray  ? 
Clearly  "Mercator"  is  done — defunct. 
But  in  the  third  place,  and  still 
more  conclusively, — if  the  puissant 
States  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
do  really  quake  with  embarrass- 
ment and  difficulties  owing  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  how  comes  it 
that  poor,  feeble,  divided,  and  dis- 
credited Turkey  is  flourishing  like  a 
green  bay-tree?  Two  of  her  finest 
provinces  have  been  plundered  by 
Kussia  and  are  now  desolated  by 
Austria, — the  greater  part  of  her  fleet 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, — she  has 
fought  everywhere,  on  the  Danube, 
in  the  Crimea,  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
besides  putting  down  rebel  Greeks 
and  Montenegrins  in  Europe,  and 
contumacious  Kurds  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates, — and  yet,  she  flour- 
ishes! Turkey,  the  State,  may  tot- 
ter, but  the  country  blooms;  her 
political  condition  may  be  moribund, 
— her  commercial  condition  was  ne- 
ver half  so  good  ;  the  Sultan's  coffers 
may  be  empty — his  subjects'  pockets 
are  full.  In  England,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  State  is  firm  as  adamant, 
our  resources  abundant,  and  our 
political  condition  perhaps  healthier 
than  at  any  period  of  our  history ; 
and  yet  trade  and  commerce  languish 
pitifully,  and  every  one  finds  himself 
in  straits  for  money.  "Money!" — 
ah,  that  is  the  want !  Not  capital, 
Mr  Mercator, — we  have  still,  thank 
God,  plenty  of  that, — but  money,  that 
is  wnat  we  are  starving  for  want  of, 
and  that  is  what  Turkey  now  is 
obtaining  in  fertilising  showers. 

See  how  it  is.  What  with  paper 
and  what  with  gold  —  the  former 
(bills  and  notes)  to  about  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  latter — mankind 
have  made  for  themselves  a  currency 
enual  to  their  ordinary  wants.  But 
when  extraordinary  times  come,  such 
asons  of  war,  when  the  usual 
amount  of  business-transactions  is 
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increased  —  when,  in  fact,  a  new- 
branch  of  business  is  commenced,  in 
which  the  payments  are  extra  to  the 
ordinary  amount,  and  moreover  are 
conducted  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances,— then  the  world's  ordinary 
amount  of  currency  proves  inade- 
quate, falls  short  of  the  demand  for 
it,  and  accordingly  becomes  scarce 
in  amount  and  enhanced  in  value. 
The  alternatives,  in  such  a  case, 
are,  either  to  submit  to  the  scarcity 
and  alteration  in  the  value  of  money, 
or  to  supplement  the  amount  in  pro- 
portion as  the  demand  for  it  rises 
above  that  of  ordinary  times, — the 
requirements  of  which  ordinary  times 
only,  the  ordinary  currency  was  de- 
signed to  meet.  Observe  what  is 
involved  in  the  former  of  these  alter- 
natives. An  alteration  in  the  value  of 
money  implies  a  revolution  in  the 
monetary  condition  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  community.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  mercantile  speculations 
rendered  profitless  or  bankrupt  by 
the  change  occurring  while  they  are 
in  progress,  look  at  its  more  lasting 
effects  upon  the  community.  Every 
man  who  has  a  debt  or  mortgage  of 
£1000  to  pay  must  then  pay  .£1100, 
£1200,  or  £1250,  according  as  money 
rises  a  tenth,  a  fifth,  or  a  fourth  in 
value.  Every  one  who  has  interest  or 
annual  payments  to  discharge  must 
overpay  his  creditor  to  the  same 
amount ;  and  the  nation  itself  will 
(through  the  increased  value  of  the 
taxes)  have  to  pay  its  creditors  in  the 
same  fashion.  As  the  debtors  lose, 
the  creditors  of  coiirse  gain, — so  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  community 
will  be  submerged  in  order  that  the 
minority  may  be  unjustly  benefited. 
Already,  although  the  change  is  only 
beginning,  capitalists  get  twice  as 
much  interest  for  their  money  as 
they  got  four  months  ago,  and  the 
trading-classes  suffer  in  a  similar 
proportion  !  And  how  much  blacker 
the  future  threatens  to  be  than  the 
present,  we  leave  our  readers  to  say. 
What  is  to  be  done,  then  1  We  do 
not  think  the  true  remedy  a  mystery. 
The  world's  currency,  as  we  have 
said,  consists  partly  of  gold  and 
partly  of  paper — the  former  univer- 
sal in  its  character,  the  latter  local. 
The  former  has,  owing  to  excep- 
tional and  transitory  circumstances, 
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become  scarce, — can  we  not  tempo- 
rarily supply  its  place  with  the  lat- 
ter? Gold-money  has  lost  its  usual 
steadiness  of  value,  —  can  we  not 
steady  the  currency  by  means  of  our 
paper-money, — so  keeping  the  circula- 
tion steady  in  amount,  and  therefore 
in  value?  If  this  is  not  done,  we 
shall  be  in  a  dilemma,  and  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  nation  will  suffer. 
If  we  persist  in  pinning  our  bank- 
notes to  our  sovereigns,  we  shall  see 
both  fly  away  together ;  and,  by  thus 
making  our  paper-money  scarce  and 
dear  as  gold  becomes  scarce  and  dear, 
the  whole  of  our  currency  will  be  al- 
tered in  value,  and  all  existing  money- 
contracts  violated  so  as  to  benefit  the 
creditor.  Now,  mark, — all  this  con- 
vulsion is  threatened  in  consequence 
of  a  single  article  temporarily  alter- 
ing its  value.  No  one  pretends  that 
last  autumn  the  amount  of  our  paper- 
money  had  altered  its  relation  to  the 
amount  of  the  country's  goods  and 
business-transactions, — the  two  pre- 
served their  wonted  relation.  Gold, 
and  gold  only,  owing  to  exceptional 
circumstances,  altered  in  relative 
amount  and  value ;  but  once  the  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  are  over,  it 
will  return  to  its  old  level  and  ordinary 
value.  Is  it  not  plain,  then,  that  the 
true  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  mat- 
ters is,  to  fill  up  with  paper-money 
the  vacuum  in  our  currency  made  by 
the  temporary  drain  of  gold, — and  so 
keep  the  amount  and  value  of  our 
currency  at  its  old  rate,  and  preserve 


inviolate  the  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
counts of  the  Nation?  As  the  pre- 
sent exceptional  circumstances  come 
to  a  close,  and  the  world  slips  back 
into  its  ordinary  state  of  peace,  gold 
will  flow  back  again  to  our  shores  as 
plentifully  as  ever,  and  can  then  re- 
sume its  place  in  the  currency, — notes 
being  cancelled  in  exact  proportion 
as  sovereigns  return  into  circulation. 
Meanwhile  let  us  maintain  the  British 
currency  at  its  ordinary  value, — and 
let  gold,  while  in  its  fluctuating  and 
exceptional  state,  just  sell  for  what  it 
will  bring,  as  was  done  without  the 
least  difficulty  throughout  the  last 
war.  By  acting  upon  this  principle, 
the  country  will  preserve  for  itself 
that  most  important  of  blessings, — an 
ever-steady  and  sufficient  currency. 

Do  not  fear  but  the  gold  will  como 
back.  A  waterspout  may  pour  down 
as  much  water  upon  the  earth  in  a  few 
minutes,  as  it  will  take  a  good  many 
days  for  the  skies  to  draw  upwards 
again :  but  it  will  all  return  whence  it 
came  at  last — every  droj)  of  it.  And 
so  with  gold.  Already,  indeed,  may 
the  process  be  seen  at  work  by  which, 
our  big  waterspout-like  payments  at 
the  seat  of  war  are  returning  to  us 
in  the  fine  dews  of  commercial  ex- 
change. Look  at  this  table,  showing 
the  Exports  of  British  Manufactures 
to  the  countries  adjoining  the  seat  of 
war, — and,  in  the  enormous  increase 
there  taking  place  in  the  purchase  of 
our  goods,  behold  the  indication  of  a 
corresponding  return  of  our  gold : — 


Turkey, 

Syria  and  Palestine, 

Egypt, 

Malta, 

Balaklava, 

Total, 


1853. 

£2,029,000 
306,000 
787,000 
297,000 


1854. 

£2.758,000 

'366,000 

1,253,000 

413,000 

26,000 


1855. 

£5,500,000 

954,000 

1,500,000 

515,000 

450,000 


£3,419,000          £4,816,000         £8,919,000* 


What  is  the  practical  inference  to 
be  deduced  from  these  facts  and  con- 
siderations ?  Is  it  not,  plainly,  that 
even  supposing  we  continue  to  main- 
tain the  present  gold-basis,  we  ought 
to  free  our  currency  from  the  fluctua- 
tions which,  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, beset  it, — and  that  the  best  way 


to  do  this,  is  by  issuing,  when  an  efflux 
of  gold  occurs,  an  equal  amount  of 
paper-money  to  fill  the  vacuum  in 
the  currency,  and  then  cancelling 
these  notes  as  the  gold  flows  back  1 
Gold,  we  repeat,  except  in  times  of 
war,  seldom  and  but  briefly  shows 
any  tendency  to  quit  our  shores,  and 
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*  The  exports  enumerated  in  this  table  (quoted  from  the  Economist)  are  com- 
posed exclusively  of  private  merchant  trade,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  stores  or 
ammunition  exported  by  the  Government.  The  returns  for  the  last  two  months 
are  calculated  from  the  average  of  the  preceding  ten. 
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in  war-seasons  it  returns  as  soon  as 
hostilities  are  over  ;  —  why  cannot 
we,  then,  like  sensible  people,  quietly 
await  its  return,  instead  of  going  into 
hysterics,  and  voluntarily  subjecting 
ourselves  ever  and  anon  to  a  crash 
and  panic  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

There  will  doubtless  be  much  dis- 
agreement in  adopting  a  new  system, 
— but,  let  it  be  remembered,  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  one  is  impossible. 
It  broke  down  in  1847, — it  will  do  so 
again  now.  It  is  impracticable  as 
well  as  noxious, — and  it  is  good  for 
the  country  that  it  is  so.  The  con- 
tinued expenses  of  the  war,  and  the 
announcement  of  new  Loans  at  home 
and  abroad,  will  soon  so  much  dimi- 
nish the  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
that  the  Act  of  1844  will  perforce  be 
suspended, — never  again,  we  hope,  to 
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be  revived.  In  a  few  months  we  shall 
have  a  suspension  of  the  Act,  and 
probably  an  issue  of  £l  notes,  setting 
free  many  millions  of  sovereigns  for 
use  abroad ;  after  which  proceeding, 
a  Parliamentary  Committee  will 
doubtless  be  appointed  to  re-investi- 
gate the  whole  question  of  the  Cur- 
rency. We  shall  return  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  go  into  details.  Meanwhile 
it  will  content  us  if  we  have  in  any 
degree  drawn  aside  the  veil  from  a 
question  hitherto  not  sufficiently  at- 
tended to  by  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, our  traders  and  shopkeepers 
— the  classes  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. The  nation  has  a  momentous 
interest  in  the  question, — we  shall  be 
happy  if  we  have  in  any  way  assisted 
it  to  the  formation  of  a  correct  judg- 
ment. 


THE  NEW  PEACE  PAETY. 
A   DIALOGUE. 

Pacem  duello  miscuit." — HORACE. 


knows  how  to  give  a 
dinner-party.  A  good  dinner  is  a 
good  thing  in  itself,  but  a  good  din- 
ner-party is  another  thing;  it  is  a 
good  dinner  right  in  all  the  categories. 
For  to  make  a  dinner-party  good,  not 
only  the  viands  and  the  cookery  must 
be  in  keeping,  but  due  regard  must 
be  paid  to  the  persons  you  invite,  the 
time  at  which  you  invite  them,  the 
place  to  which  you  invite  them,  and 
the  whole  manner  in  which  the  rite 
is  performed. 

A  good  dinner-party  is  not  to  be 
made  out  of  a  formal  or  official  dinner, 
a  dinner  for  a  special  purpose,  or 
formed  to  bring  one  class  of  persons — 
professional,  for  instance,  or  political 
— together ;  nor  can  it  coexist  with  a 
family-dinner,  since  a  guest  is  a  char- 
acter of  itself,  and  not  to  be  treated 
as  one  of  a  family. 

It  is  from  a  want  of  understanding 
the  philosophy  of  this  question  that 
the  English,  though  they  are  the 
greatest  dinner -givers  and  dinner- 
eaters  in  the  world,  especially  finding 
it  impossible  or  painful  to  contribute 


money  without  counterbalancing  the 
subtraction  from  the  pocket  by  addi- 
tion elsewhere,  do  not  by  any  means 
perfectly  understand  the  art  of  dining 
together.  There  are  some  happy  ex- 
ceptions, and  Irenseus  is  one.  He 
does  not  invite  people  because  they 
are  mere  neighbours  or  acquaintan- 
ces ;  he  never  invites  those  who  have 
no  ascertained  sympathies  with  each 
other,  so  that  silence  or  constraint  is 
the  result  of  the  want  of  points  of 
contact :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
he  invite  people  all  of  one  sort,  or  of 
one  class  of  pursuits,  who  as  a  matter 
of  course  fall  to  talking  over  matters 
of  business,  till  the  subject  broached 
overpowers  the  interest  which  the 
guests  ought  to  take  in  each  other's 
personality.  But  he  invites  those 
whose  hearts  coalesce  rather  than 
their  understandings,  and  who,  cap- 
able of  interesting  each  other  by  their 
several  originalities,  have  yet  some 
common  ground  in  truth  of  character 
or  heartiness  of  sentiment,  which  pre- 
vents them  from  quarrelling,  while  it 
does  not  exclude  the  genial  difference 
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of  opinion  necessary  to  carry  on  an 
animated  conversation.  In  a  word, 
lie  either  invites  those  who  are  friends 
already,  or  whom  he  sees,  from  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  are 
capable  of  becoming  so  at  short 
notice,  thinking  that  whatever  vari- 
ety of  likings  or  dislikings  an  even- 
ing-party may  admit  of  in  its  ill-as- 
sorted multitudes,  it  is  necessary  to 
the  good  effects,  both  physical  and 
intellectual,  of  a  dinner,  that  the 
party  should  be  neither  more  than 
the  Muses  nor  fewer  than  the  Graces, 
and,  above  all,  that  it  should  be,  on 
a  small  scale,  a  genuine  Society  of 
Friends. 

Again,  Irenseus  pays  a  due  regard 
to  the  place  to  which  he  invites  his 
friends.  In  the  summer  he  does  not 
collect  them  in  a  room  facing  the 
east  or  south,  which  is  heated  by  a 
remembrance  of  the  sun's  morning 
rays,  and  imbittered  by  their  with- 
drawal, like  a  person  of  a  certain  age 
who  has  been  disappointed  in  love ; 
nor  in  the  winter  does  he  attempt  to 
entertain  them  in  a  room  where  a 
blazing  fire,  newly  lighted,  must  assail 
the  spine  of  a  guest  on  one  side,  while 
his  opposite  neighbour  is  tortured  by 
a  draught  from  the  window;  but  in 
the  pleasant  seasons  he  dines  in  a 
room  facing  the  sunset,  which  takes 
place  exactly  at  the  right  time,  as  if 
ordered  on  purpose,  and  is  beautifully 
reflected  on  the  fa.cets  of  the  tasteful 
decanters,  a  room  with  windows  down 
to  the  ground,  opening  on  a  blossomy 
and  scented  lawn,  and  inhaling  at 
the  caprice  of  the  west  wind  some- 
times one  perfume  and  sometimes 
another.  In  the  winter  he  dedicates 
to  the  purpose  an  octagon  snuggery, 
•with  crimson  flock-paper,  and  crim- 
son curtains,  set  off  with  some  choice 
proof- engravings  (not  pictures)  in 
broad  frames,  and  statuettes  of  Parian 
porcelain ;  for  he  cannot  afford  marble, 
or  he  would,  and  he  disdains  plaster 
soaped  into  its  similitude :  and  there 
is  a  carpet  under  foot  whose  silent 
fluffiness  would  give  no  sound  even 
in  answer  to  a  shooting -boot.  A 
crimson  room,  Irenseus  thinks,  is  not 
good  to  read  in,  as  the  eyes,  when 
they  wander  from  the  book,  long  for 
a  more  soothing  colour  to  rest  on; 
but  it  is  good  to  dine  in,  as  it  creates 
a  canopy  of  comfort,  and  while  it 
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welcome.  Again,  our  friend  has  re- 
spect to  times  and  seasons :  except 
at  midsummer,  when  there  is  twilight 
all  night,  he  looks  at  the  almanac, 
and  takes  care  that  the  goddess  be- 
loved of  Endymion  shall  be  in  good 
condition,  if  not  quite  plethoric,  for 
the  lanes  that  lead  to  his  house 
are  dark,  and  have  deep  ditches :  he 
also  looks  at  the  barometer,  so  that 
he  may  have  a,  fair  chance  of  the 
good-humour  of  his  guests  lasting  till 
they  reach  their  own  doors.  Again, 
he  does  not  invite  friends  on  Ash- 
Wednesday,  but  on  some  day,  if  pos- 
sible, distinguished  by  a  white  mark 
in  the  calendar  of  Church  or  State, 
or  else  propitious  as  commemorating 
some  happy  event  in  his  own  family* 
or  that  of  some  one  he  delights  to 
honour.  He  considers  it  a  matter  of 
some  importance  that  all  should  know 
he  is  punctual  to  the  minute,  and 
that  in  case  of  lateness  he  waits  for 
none,  but  the  belated  individual  must 
be  content  to  get  his  dinner  in  the 
stage  he  finds  it,  instead  of  spoiling 
it  all  for  those  that  are  in  time.  In 
fact,  this  is  a  matter  of  necessity  in 
some  measure,  for  he  fears  to  ruffle 
his  cook,  who,  though  good,  is  testy ; 
knowing  that  the  best  cooks  are  often 
fiery  from  the  effects  of  standing  so 
much  fire;  and  in  case  of  females, 
from  the  consciousness  that  beauty 
must  suffer  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
cause  of  art.  Besides,  the  better  a 
cook  is,  the  more  painful  to  her  is  the 
spoiling  of  a  dinner,  which  she  re- 
gards, as  poets  do  their  effusions,  with 
parental  affection.  And  Irenseus  well 
understands  the  manner  of  giving  a 
dinner.  If  ladies  are  of  the  j>arty, 
the  table  continues  to  sparkle  in  its 
white  frock  till  the  coffee  comes,  and 
the  gentlemen  sit  but  a  few  minutes 
after,  and  then  join  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room  or  billiard-room  ad- 
joining ;  or  the  coffee  is  placed,  in  fine 
weather,  under  the  arbour  in  the  gar- 
den, where  no  doubt  young  ladies 
might  think  it  would  be  very  pretty 
to  have  dinner  also,  forgetting  that 
insects  and  leaves  have  a  propensity 
to  drop  from  the  roof.  If,  however, 
ladies  are  absent,  Irenseus  unveils  his 
mahogany  after  the  national  fashion, 
and  after  the  wine  has  made  a  certain 
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number  of  orbits,  the  wanner  wines 
going  faster  than  the  others,  like  the 
warmer  planets  in  the  solar  system, 
the  coftee  comes  in  in  small  porcelain 
cups,  of  white  and  gold— black,  strong, 
and  fresh,  and  full  of  that  vitality 
which  can  only  be  given  by  new 
roasting  as  well  as  grinding  — a 
fact  but  imperfectly  understood  on 
our  side  of  the  Channel — each  cup 
accompanied  by  a  little  glass  satellite 
to  contain  cognac  or  liqueur,  and  then 
(saving  always  the  presence  of  ladies, 
with  which  such  indulgences  are  in- 
compatible, in  spite  of  Dr  Parr)  a 
long  cedar  box  appears,  opening  with 
a  slide,  containing  a  number  of 
bundles  of  brown  oblong  bodies,  made 
of  twisted  leaves,  and  bound  with 
yellow  fibre.  It  was  with  the  first 
"  soft  guileless  consolations,"  *  as 
JEschylus  calls  similar  fumes,  of  this 
peculiar  incense  of  the  temple  of 
Friendship,  that  the  following  conver- 
sation began.  The  guests  were  but 
of  the  number  of  the  Graces  this 
time.  There  was  Irenseus  and  his 
friend  of  the  antagonistic  name,  and, 
as  the  third  Grace,  himself  the 
sayer  of  grace,  the  Perpetual  Cu- 
rate— a  much  better  thing,  by -the 
way,  than  a  curate  in  perpetuity — the 
Rev.  Celsus  Cope.  Celsus  had  by 
this  time  become  Irenseus's  son-in- 
law,  thanks  chiefly  to  the  eloquence 
of  an  embroidered  altar-cloth  (which 
the  young  ladies  had  given  the  church ; 
he  disdained  selfish  presents  of  slip- 
pers), and  had  with  matrimony  sub- 
sided into  sound  "  via-media"  church- 
manship,  brimful  of  orthodoxy,  but 
never  overboiling  into  Popery ;  riding 
decoration  as  a  hobby,  but  making 
decency  and  order  his  rule ;  he  ap- 
pears now  as  a  good  scholar,  a  good 
gardener,  and  a  good  parish  priest, 
belonging  to  no  clique,  and  keeping 
at  a  respectful  distance  from  both 
Pharisee  and  Sadducee.  We  met  on 
the  glorious  fifth  of  November,  the 
anniversary,  less  now  of  the  Gunpow- 
der Treason  than  of  the  battle  of  In- 
kermann ;  and  we  had  just  drank  in 
silence  to  the  memory  of  our  heroic 
countrymen  who  fell  on  that  day  of 
fearful  suffering  and  imperishable 
glory. 
IREN^EUS.  —  The  Great  Duke  ob- 


served, that  there  was  nothing  more 
lamentable  than  a  great  victory,  ex- 
cept a  great  defeat.  This  war  is  sad 
work,  and  it  will  be  well  for  all  when 
it  is  over.  You  must  not  suppose, 
Tlepolemus,  that  I  have  gone  back 
to  my  old  opinions  as  to  the  justice 
of  this  war,  or  that  I  return  to  my 
sweeping  objections  to  war  in  general* 
TLEPOLEMUS. — To  talk  much  and 
do  little  is  not  with  us  generally  a 
national  fault,  and  yet  in  statesman- 
ship it  seems  our  besetting  sin.  We 
have  this  war  to  finish,  and  finish  it 
completely  while  we  are  about  it  we 
must,  or  we  shall  have  it  all  to  do- 
over  again.  What  is  the  use  of  groan- 
ing over  our  work,  like  an  Irish  pa- 
viour  ?  It  certainly  is  not  pleasant 
work,  but  complaining  will  not  make 
it  more  so.  The  nation  is  deter- 
mined to  do  it,  and  do  it  well ;  and 
yet  one  part  of  the  nation,  and  un- 
fortunately one  high  in  general  intel- 
ligence, croaks  so  much  as  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  to  give  both  to  enemies  and 
friends  an  entirely  opposite  notion. 
John  Bull  is  not  shirking,  he  is  only 
grumbling.  We  understand  it;  but 
France,  and  Kussia,  and  Europe  da 
not.  We  are  the  only  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents who  do  not  know  the  tran- 
scendant  value  of  "  le  grand  secret  de 
la  silence."  To  compare  small  things 
with  great,  I  went  out  shooting  the 
other  day,  with  my  sporting  friend 
Manton  Mayfly.  Manton  has  an  in- 
valuable spaniel,  indefatigable  in  find- 
ing a  cock,  but  he  never  comes  to  a 
gate  or  hedge  but  he  sets  up  a  howl 
at  the  wrong  side  of  it,  as  if  his  heart 
was  breaking.  Rap  gets  through  the 
gate  or  hedge  notwithstanding,  as 
well  as  any  other  dog,  without  assist- 
ance, but  the  whine  he  sets  up  tends 
to  diminish  our  idea  of  his  courage. 
Here  are  we  getting  well  over  all 
our  difficulties — the  horrible  winter- 
quarters  before  Sebastopol,  the  hor- 
rible trenches,  the  difficulties  of  the 
commissariat,  the  reformation  of  our 
military  system,  the  destruction  of 
the  prestige  of  the  enemy.  At  last 
we  see  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  be- 
fore us  :  we  see  ourselves  on  the  point 
of  vindicating  our  national  character, 
and  restoring  it  to  its  antique  lustre. 
Strengthened  by  the  very  faults  we 
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have  committed,  we  seem  about  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  with  the  new 
year,  and  the  success  for  which  our 
hearts  have  beat  so  long,  seems  all 
but  in  our  grasp ;  when,  lo !  up  starts 
a  new  clique  of  objectors  amongst  us, 
complaining  of  the  hardships  of  the 
war,  and  saying  it  is  time  to  make 
peace.  It  is  just  as  if  a  jockey  riding 
a  race  on  a  horse  sluggish  at  first, 
and  behind  the  rest  at  the  beginning 
of  a  heat,  but  fast  gaining  headway 
as  his  spirit  warms,  were  to  turn 
nervous  at  his  excessive  speed,  and 
wish  to  bolt  from  the  course,  and  for- 
feit the  stakes.  If  these  gentry  were 
in  the  pay  of  Russia,  there  would  be 
more  consistency  and  reason  in  their 
conduct.  As  it  is,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  most  of  them  are  men  of  honour 
and  integrity;  and  we  cannot,  on 
common -sense  principles,  imagine 
why  they  should  wish  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

CELSUS. — But  the  Guardian  and 
its  party  say  that  it  is  wicked  to  carry 
on  a  war  after  the  point  has  been 
gained  for  which  the  war  was  set  on 
foot ;  and  I  have  lighted  on  a  publi- 
cation lately,  which  sets  this  position 
in  so  clear  a  light  that  to  my  mind  it 
is  unanswerable.  The  publication  I 
allude  to  is  called  Tracts  for  the  pre- 
sent Crisis,  by  a  Bristol  publisher,  and 
written  by  a  baronet  residing  in  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — The  title  is  rather 
like  that  of  The  Tracts  for  the  Times 
— an  ominous  name,  tending  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  of  state-craft,  as 
those  did  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  a  non-natural  sense. 
Well;  I  will  allow  that  the  objection 
that  the  continuance  of  the  war  is 
wicked  if  its  object  is  gained,  is  worth 
consideration ;  but  is  that  object  gain- 
ed ?  That  is  the  question.  What  is 
the  object  of  the  war — I  mean  its 
real  and  avowed  object — what  do  you 
say,  Irenoeus? 

IRENJEUS. — It  seems  to  me  that  the 
real  object  of  the  war  is  the  effectual 
curbing  of  that  spirit  of  aggrandise- 
ment which  is  revealed  by  the  whole 
modern  history  of  Russia.  What  say 
you,  Celsus  ? 

CELSUS. — It  seems  to  me  that  the 
avowed  object  of  the  war  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the 
exaction  of  some  guarantees  which 
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will  furnish  a  pledge  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  integrity. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — You  seem  slightly 
at  issue  on  this  question.  There  is  a 
difference,  then,  between  the  real  and 
avowed  object.  I  accept  this  differ- 
ence. It  is  a  pity  that  diplomacy 
cannot  say  what  it  means,  but,  when 
it  means  great  things,  is  obliged  to 
say  little.  It  is  like  the  process  in 
Warren's  Ten  Thousand  A-year,  in 
which  the  possession  of  a  large  pro- 
perty was  undermined  by  a  wretched 
little  affair  between  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe. 

CELSUS. — But  we  have  no  right  to 
fight  for  results  ulterior  to  those 
avowed  by  our  diplomacy,  or  our 
diplomacy  is  dishonest. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — I  give  up  the  honesty 
of  our  diplomacy,  and,  indeed,  of  di- 
plomacy in  general.  I  allow  that  the 
English  people  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
responsible  for  the  character  of  its 
governors,  as  long  as  it  tolerates  their 
possession  of  office  ;  but  the  English 
people  has  spoken  out  with  a  million 
voices,  plainly  enough,  as  to  the  in- 
tention of  this  war,  and  if  the  inten- 
tion is  misunderstood,  the  blame  must 
rest  with  those  who  wilfully  misun- 
derstood it.  However,  I  will  meet 
Celsus  first  on  the  narrowest  ground. 
Suppose  us  fighting  for  Turkey,  and 
to  preserve  Turkey's  integrity  — 
though  I  do  not  see  how  a  Christian, 
zealous  for  his  religion,  can  reconcile 
it  to  his  conscience  to  shed  the  blood 
and  money  of  his  countrymen  in  a 
war,  the  object  of  which  is  the  pre- 
servation in  Europe  of  an  effete  Is- 
lamism.  It  is  better  to  be  slightly 
Machiavellian  and  dishonest  in  our 
diplomacy,  than  to  acquiesce  in  being 
the  supporters  of  the  false  Prophet, 
reversing  the  zeal  of  the  Crusader, 
and  "  setting  off  for  Syria  "  with  an 
object  the  exact  opposite  of  that  of 
"  the  young  and  handsome  Dunois." 

CELSUS. — But  it  is  not  right  that 
we,  being  strong,  should  suffer  a  weak 
man's  house  to  be  broken  open, 
though  he  be  a  Turk  or  a  Jew ;  his 
religion  does  not  put  him  out  01  the 
pale  of  common  justice. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — You  are  quite  right. 
Only  I  must  be  permitted  to  wonder 
at  such  a  sympathy  for  the  professors 
of  a  false  religion  in  the  breast  of 
a  Churchman  of  moderate  altitude, 
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Well,  I  come  to  the  point — Has  the 
security  of  Turkey  been  effected  by 
what  has  been  done  in  the  present 
war? 

CELSUS. — Sebastopol  has  fallen,  and 
is  in  course  of  destruction. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — But  Sebastopol  may 
be  rebuilt  in  time  by  any  party  in 
possession  of  the  Crimea.  Athens" 
was  destroyed  once  by  the  Persians, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  Themistocles 
from  building  it  again  with  greater 
taste  and  style  than  ever.  Kome  was 
destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  but  the  Ro- 
mans built  it  up  again  to  conquer  the 
world.  Besides,  if  Sebastopol  is  no 
more  to  be  feared  by  Turkey,  Nico- 
laieff  remains,  and  may,  with  almost 
equal  ease,  be  made  the  nursery  of  a 
menacing  squadron.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  say  you  are  in  possession  of  laud 
when  the  tide  has  receded,  unless 
you  put  up  dikes  to  keep  it  out  effec- 
tually. The  Russian  tide  has  cer- 
tainly receded,  both  in  the  Crimea, 
in  the  Principalities,  and  in  Georgia ; 
but  in  two  of  these  places  the  Rus- 
sians still  hold  ground ;  in  the  other, 
the  treacherous  Austrians,  Russia's 
best  allies.  Suppose  a  peace  con- 
cluded, on  the  condition  of  each  party 
holding  the  ground  it  has  gained, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Russia 
returning  to  the  charge  within  twenty 
years.  Why,  not  even  yet  are  we  in 
untroubled  possession  of  the  harbour 
•of  Sebastopol,  and  the  fleets  are  forced 
to  go  and  winter  in  the  Bosphorus. 
These  are 'undeniable  facts.  As  for 
binding  Russia  by  treaties,  the  man 
who  talks  such  arrant  nonsense  is 
simply  one  who  has  not  read  the  his- 
tory of  Europe  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  We  have  now  Russia  al- 
most in  our  power,  and  we  have  the 
ticket-of-leave  system  at  home.  The 
workings  of  that  system  are  not  such 
as  to  lead  us  to  apply  it  on  a  large 
scale  to  a  burglarious  nation.  The 
only  safety  against  Russia  is,  that 
she  should  be  perpetually  imprisoned 
-w ithin  her  own  boundaries,  and  then, 
if  she  is  willing  to  listen  to  the  gaol 
chaplain,  and  become  a  reformed 
character,  she  is  at  full  liberty  to  do 
so ;  but  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should 
trust  her  again  at  large,  liable  to  fall 
into  her  old  habits,  and  strengthen 
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herself  by  association  with  her  old 
European  "  pals,"  on  whose  heads 
condign  justice  is  sure  to  light  in  due 
time,  if  they  are  left  without  her  sup- 
port. 

CELSUS. — But  the  prestige  of  Rus- 
sia, as  against  Turkey,  has  been  al- 
ready destroyed.  Omar  Pasha  has 
been  uniformly  victorious,  and  the 
Ottoman  troops  have  proved  them- 
selves superior  to  the  Muscovite  in 
Europe,  while  the  defence  of  Kars 
has  re-established  their  character  in 
Asia. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Omar  Pasha  is  not 
a  Turk,  but  a  Croat.  Though  a  Mus- 
sulman by  religion,  he  is  a  Frank  by 
education  and  habits ;  and  the  defence 
of  Kars,*  without  disparagement  to 
the  valour  of  the  Ottoman  soldiers, 
which  seems  indisputable,  was  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  English 
officers  in  command  of  them.  Leave 
Turkey  to  herself  and  to  her  pashas — 
to  her  wretched  system  of  home  gov- 
ernment; embroil  England  andFrance, 
or  tie  their  hands  by  some  other  quar- 
rel ;  and  Russia  will  probably  lose  no 
time  in  renewing  her  attempts  with 
better  prospect  of  success.  If  France 
were  now  the  only  ally  of  Turkey,  it 
would  go  hard  with  her,  for  the 
French  could  never  have  transported 
a  sufficient  army  to  make  any  im- 
pression on  Russia,  and  the  Russian 
fleets  would  not  have  vacated  the 
high  seas  to  her  without  a  struggle. 
If  England  had  been  the  only  ally, 
though  our  fleets  would"'  doubtless 
have  paralysed  those  of  Russia,  any 
operations  that  we  attempted  by  land 
must  have  been  on  so  small  a  scale 
as  to  render  our  co-operation  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  We  might 
certainly,  by  good  fortune,  have  kept 
the  Russians  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
maritime  blockade,  but  their  armies, 
supported  probably  by  those  of  Aus- 
tria, would  have  worked  their  way 
to  Constantinople  overland.  The  pre- 
sent is  a  conjunction  of  favourable 
circumstances,  never  likely  to  occur 
again.  We  have  had  difficulty  enough 
in  reducing  Russia  to  her  present  po- 
sition ;  if  we  let  the  opportunity  slip, 
we  must  be  prepared  for  the  conse- 
quences. If  our  object  is  only  to 
make  Turkey  safe,  that  object  is  not 
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yet  completely  reached ;  when  it  is, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of 
peace.  But  I  deny  that  our  object 
is  so  limited. 

IRENJEUS. — So  do  I.  But  suppose 
that  Russia  is  now  willing  to  make 
every  concession— to  vacate  the  Prin- 
cipalities and  the  Crimea,  to  agree 
to  the  non-existence  of  her  navy 
in  the  Black  Sea,  to  liberate  the 
Caucasus,  and  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  war  as  far  as  possible — would  it 
not  be  right  to  stdp  the  effusion  of 
blood  if  we  can  ] 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Perhaps  we  should, 
on  these  conditions,  be  obliged  by 
the  pressure  of  the  war  on  our  po- 
pulation to  do  so.  But  even  suppose 
Kussia  ready  to  make  these  humili- 
ating concessions,  which  seems  to  me 
highly  improbable,  till  she  is  at  the  last 
gasp ;  suppose  we  make  Turkey  safe ; 
what  security  have  we  that  Kussia, 
denied  her  outlets  in  the  south,  will 
not  break  out  in  the  north,  which 
has  always  seemed  equally  her  inten- 
tion. Did  you  see  the  letters  of  the 
"Norwegian"  in  the  Times?  It  is 
of  no  use  to  bar  the  front-door  if  we 
leave  the  back-door  open.  Russia 
always  means  mischief,  and  the  only 
way  of  preventing  her  from  doing 
mischief  is  to  take  away  the  power. 

CELSUS. — But  surely  it  is  not  right 
to  wage  war  to  have  contingent  good, 
and  prevent  contingent  evil.  There 
are  a  variety  of  characters  about 
London  known  to  the  police ;  but 
all  we  can  do  is  to  desire  the  police 
to  keep  their  eyes  on  them  :  we  can- 
not arrest  them  till  they  are  con- 
victed of  some  overt  act. 

TLEPOLEMUS.  —  And  more's  the 
pity.  But  there  is  this  difference  in 
the  cases,  that  the  firm  of  nations 
now  represented  by  England,  France, 
and  Sardinia,  and  the  sleeping  partner- 
ship of  the  German  Powers  (a  partner- 
ship which  does  not  pay,  and  has  no 
liabilities),  is  not  a  permanent  insti- 
tution. To  go  back  to  the  old  com- 
parison, this  police  force  is  only  the 
creature  of  a  fortunate  contingency. 
It  would  be  quite  justifiable,  if  we 
depended  on  special  constables,  sworn 
in  on  some  particular  occasion,  to 
pounce  down  on  notoriously  bad 
characters,  and  put  them  safely  out 
of  the  way  for  ever,  either  by  sending 
them  to  a  penal  settlement,  or  land- 
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ing  them  in  some  cannibal  islands, 
where,  if  they  escaped  being  eaten, 
they  might  have  leisure  to  improve 
their  morals.  The  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject can  only  safely  coexist  with  the 
armed  watchfulness  of  the  law,  which, 
as  regards  international  society,  is 
unfortunately  yet  but  very  imper- 
fectly established. 

IKEN^EUS. — I  suppose,  then,  Tle- 
polemus,  you  would  argue  that  if  our 
object  is  to  effectually  restrain  Rus- 
sian aggression  for  ever,  it  is  still  far 
from  having  been  at  present  attained. 
TLEPOLEMUS.  —  Most  decidedly. 
Why  !  depend  upon  it  that  the  Rus- 
sian masses  (if  anything  so  republican 
exist  there)  know  not  as  yet  that  they 
have  come  off  second  best  in  this 
war.  So  skilful  are  the  leaders  in 
cooking  despatches,  that  they  make 
defeats  wear  the  aspects  of  triumphs ; 
and  even  the  abandonment  of  Sebas- 
topol,  with  all  it  contained,  which 
was  something  better  than  "blood- 
stained ruins,"  has  been  compared  not 
only  by  Russians,  but  by  the  Times, 
to  the  castling  move  of  a  good  chess- 
player when  hard  pressed.  Gprtscha- 
koff,  forsooth,  only  castled  his  army. 
Depend  upon  it  that  the  Russians 
will  hear  of  nothing  that  they  do  not 
see.  There  are  none  but  select  Rus- 
sians in  the  Crimea,  except  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  who  never  revisit  their 
homes.  There  are  some  crowds  of 
rough  ones  at  St  Petersburg,  and  they 
have  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  the  prowess 
of  the  Allies.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  government  gave  out  to  the 
people  that  the  bombardment  of 
Byeaborg  resulted  in  the  inglorious 
flight  of  our  ships;  and  as  for  the 
glare  which  was  seen  in  the  sky,  it 
was  nothing  but  the  aurora  borealis 
a  little  before  the  proper  season.  A 
population  of  serfs  is  happily  not 
endowed  with  keen  sensibility  ;  they 
are  like  people  who  will  not  quit 
your  house  when  you  wish,  unless 
you  give  them  the  Irishman's  hint 
of  a  kicking  down  stairs ;  or  like 
the  philosophers  of  Laputa,  whose 
ears  must  be  boxed,  and  something 
more,  before  they  can  be  got  to  listen 
to  common  sense.  And  unless  you 
can  move  the  Russian  masses  —  a 
difficult  matter,  considering  their  spe- 
cific gravity — it  will  be  very  hard  to 
make  the  civil  and  military  officials 
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believe  that  the  war  ought  to  come 
to  an  end  because  they  have  received 
a  tolerable  amount  of  punishment. 
Both  of  these  classes  exist  morallv 
upon  human  carrion ;  and  although 
they  would  doubtless  prefer  the  flesh 
of  their  enemies,  they  are  not  over- 
squeamish  about  feeding  on  the  flesh 
pi  their  friends  at  a  pinch.  It  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  desperate 
valour  of  the  Russian  officers  in  ac- 
tion ;  and  were  the  men  whom  they 
bully  and  starve  equally  good  soldiers, 
we  snould  have  a  hard  matter  to  over- 
come them  ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind,  that  to  a  Russian  officer  his 
profession  is  everything,  and  want  of 
success  is  not  only  to  him  a  disgrace, 
but  in  many  cases  pecuniary  ruin ; 
and  as  for  the  civil  officials,  they  are 
of  course  tongue-tied  and  blindfolded 
both  by  fear  and  interest,  as  they 
are  in  every  despotic  country. 

IREN^EUS. — But  what  say  you  of 
the  merchants,  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  landholders  ? 

TLEPOLEMTJS. — It  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable that  the  two  former  classes 
may  be  even  now  extremely  dissatis- 
fied, and,  when  it  is  possible,  may 
be  ultimately  driven  to  withdraw 
their  capital  from  Russia.  But  they 
are  an  unimportant  class  to  the  gov- 
ernment. The  landholders,  no  doubt, 
feel  already  great  distress,  and  will 
feel  more ;  but  in  proportion  as  their 
serfs  are  drawn  away  from  them 
will  their  importance  be  diminished, 
and  they  will  fall  more  and  more  in- 
to the  power  of  the  government  by  in- 
curring debts.  Besides,  from  the 
tangibility  of  their  position,  there  is 
no  class  on  whom  the  government 
has  a  stronger  hold  under  all  circum- 
stances. Depend  upon  it,  there  must 
be  more  hard  hitting  before  Russia 
can  be  made  to  cry  "  Hold ! — enough." 
We  have  only  bruised  her  heel  as 
yet ;  she  must  be  stunned  by  a  blow 
on  the  head  before  we  can  expect 
her  to  collapse. 

CELSUS. — And  supposing  that  we 
cause  Russia  to  collapse,  are  we  quite 
sure  that  we  should  be  the  gainers 
by  such  an  extreme  measure  ?  We 
may  carry  the  matter  too  far  ;  for 
before  we  can  make  peace,  we  have 
to  consult  the  interests  of  others  as 
well  as  our  own.  I  grant  you  that 
there  is  no  danger  to  European  liberty 


from  France  under  the  present  dy- 
nasty for  the  sake  of  argument ;  but 
who  is  to  insure  the  duration  of  the 
present  dynasty  1  We  should  be  left 
alone  with  France  striding  over  the 
ruins  of  Russia,  and  it  may  be  the 
ruins  of  Turkey  as  well.  From 
the  fact  of  our  right  arm,  the  navy, 
having  been  so  strong  that  the 
enemy  has  declined  to  meet  us  on 
our  own  element,  France  will  appear 
to  have  borne  the  greater  part  in  all 
actual  victories  won ;  and  thus,  even 
without  her  own  intention,  will  be 
raised  in  the  public  opinion  of  Europe 
to  an  eminence  dangerous  to  the 
general  independence.  If  you  let 
French  soldiers  into  a  town,  it  is 
much  like  letting  a  bailiff  into  a 
house.  Pio  Nono  has  unwarily  open- 
ed the  doors  of  the  Vatican  to  the 
man  in  possession;  so  has  Abdul 
Medjid  the  gate  of  the  Seraglio ;  how 
long  will  it  be  before  either  of  these 
potentates  is  able  to  be  master  in  his 
own  house  1  After  all,  it  may  only  be 
a  quarrel  of  churches,  and  we  Pro- 
testants are  assisting  the  Latin 
against  the  Greek,  which  does  not 
anathematise  us  equally.  What  a 
horrible  supposition !  Dr  Gum- 
ming, and  all  other  Protestant  tax- 
payers, made  the  unconscious  cat's- 
paw  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Wise- 
man, helping  him  one  day  to  assume, 
dejure  and  clef  ado,  though  perhaps 
behind  a  hedge  of  French  bayonets, 
the  title  of  Lord  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster !  France  is  our  very  good 
friend,  but  can  we  trust  France  on 
such  a  pinnacle  of  elevation — will  her 
head  bear  it, — that  is  the  question  ? 
TLEPOLEMUS.  —  Why  trust  any- 
body ?  If  this  country  had  a  standing 
army,  a  militia  and  volunteer  corps, 
forming  a  system  of  defence  worthy 
of  her  reputation,  she  has  no  occasion 
to  fear,  or  indeed  trust,  any  one 
power  in  the  world.  I  suppose  you 
calmly  contemplate  a  relapse  into  the 
old  defencelessness.  Well,  suppose 
the  worst  to  happen — suppose  the 
commercial  party  to  get  so  thoroughly 
the  upper  hand  that  the  whole  of  the 
country  becomes  the  property  of  a 
few  monster  farmers — suppose  the 
depopulation  of  the  rural  districts, 
which  furnish  the  only  soldiers  good 
for  anything,  at  its  acme,  and  the 
towns  to  have  attained  their  maxi- 
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mum  of  power  and  development, 
swarming  with  a  stunted  and  unmi- 
litary  breed  of  men;  suppose  the 
army  voted  an  excrescence,  and  the 
militia  a  nuisance,  and  drab  the  only 
wear,  taking  the  place  of  motley  as 
folly's  livery — well?  In  that  case 
we  must  become  the  prey  of  some 
European  power;  a  supposition  in- 
deed almost  too  horrible  for  me  to 
entertain  ;  but  better  would  it  be  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  generous,  chi- 
valrous, and  civilised  France,  than 
to  fall  hand  and  foot  at  the  feet  of  a 
barbarian  power  like  Russia,  who 
would  knout  us  into  a  uniformity  of 
serfdom. 

CELSUS. — But  it  seems  to  me  that 
French  despotism  is  as  bad  as  Rus- 
sian ;  worse,  perhaps,  in  some  re- 
spects, because  unnatural  and  uncon- 
stitutional. 

TLEPOLEMUS.—  I  take  a  very  differ- 
ent view.  Despotism  sitting  on  the 
judgment-seat  with  public  opinion  as 
its  assessor,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  that  saturnine  despotism  which 
swallows  public  opinion  as  fast  as  it 
is  born.  The  French  Empire,  as  it  at 
present  exists,  is  the  exponent  of  the 
public  opinion  of  France  as  nearly  as 
it  can  be.  If  it  was  not  created  by 
it,  it  was  ratified  by  it.  Its  acts 
have  been  ever  in  accordance  with 
the  current  of  public  opinion.  If  it 
gagged  the  press,  pulled  down  the 
trees  of  liberty,  and  treated  those 
who  still  worshipped  them  with  a 
somewhat  undistinguishing  severity, 
it  did  so  because  public  opinion  de- 
manded a  sharp  cure  for  the  other- 
wise incurable  and  mortal  evil.  When 
society  came  to  this,  that  on  the 
slightest  pretence,  or  no  pretence  at 
all,  the  pavements  and  trees  were  to 
be  torn  up,  and  the  omnibuses  over- 
turned to  make  barricades,  at  the 
bidding  of  any  ill-looking  fellow  in 
blouse  and  beard,  it  was  certainly 
time  to  apply  a  cutting  and  cauter- 
ising remedy,  however  painful ;  and 
such  application  was  fully  justified 
by  public  opinion.  That  the  internal 
affairs  of  France  have  been  justly, 
prudently,  and  moderately  adminis- 
tered since  the  "coup  d'etat,"  few 
will  deny ;  and  in  many  cases  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  the  supreme  despo- 
tism, tyranny  if  you  will,  has  been 
most  efficacious  in  suppressing  the 
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multitudinous  minor  tyrannies  which 
are  apt  to  prevail  in  a  free  commu- 
nity. Such  tyrants  as  bakers  and 
butchers,  for  instance,  who  play 
tricks  with  the  public,  knowing 
themselves  indispensable,  have  been 
kept  within  due  bounds ;  and  every 
man  who  attempts  to  impose  on 
society  in  any  sense,  is  sure  that  he 
has  the  eye  of  the  executive  upon 
him.  How  often,  even  in  this  land 
of  liberty,  is  one  not  tempted  to  cry, 
"  Oh  for  one  hour  of  a  Dictator . — 
only  one  hour  of  some  just,  strong 
man,  invested  with  irresponsible 
power !"  Have  you  never  raised  this 
cry  in  thought,  if  not  in  voice,  when 
suffering  an  indigestion  from  alumi- 
nated  bread,  when  losing  an  impor- 
tant appointment  by  the  notorious 
unpunctuality  of  an  English  railway, 
when  broken  in  upon  in  the  midst  of 
your  enjoyment  of  a  Sunday  walk  in 
Hyde  Park  by  the  demoniacal  vocifera- 
tions of  a  mob ;  when  shocked  by 
the  sight  of  a  pestiferous  gin-palace, 
with  its  desperate  wretchedness  at 
the  door  and  tawdry  finery  within ; 
when  deafened  by  the  unctuous  roar 
of  a  conventicle  whose  ugly  roof  is 
seen  above  your  garden-wall ;  when 
reading  of  some  abominable  job  in 
Church,  State,  or  the  United  Services, 
perpetrated  by  the  clique  in  power  ; 
when  compelled  to  put  up  at  an  inn 
retained  by  one  of  the  parties  in  a 
contested  election  ;  when  obliged  to 
read  through  a  parliamentary  debate, 
a  series  of  after-dinner  speeches,  or 
the  report  of  a  miserable  church-rate 
squabble,  in  which  some  excellent 
clergyman,  in  his  worthy  endeavours 
to  secure  decent  repairs  for  a  build- 
ing which,  only  as  a  matter  of  taste, 
is  an  honour  to  the  ground  on  which 
it  stands,  has  to  stand  the  bullying, 
brow-beating,  and  vulgar  raillery  of 
a  set  of  exasperated  sheep -curs, 
making  fierce  fight  to  retain  posses- 
sion of  a  pittance  which  they  legally 
owe,  yet  of  which  they  are  legally 
able  to  resist  the  payment  by  the 
quibbling  imbecility  of  the  law  ! 
Have  you  never,  under  these  circum- 
stances, inwardly  said,  "  Oh  for  an 
hour  of  despotism  to  set  right  these 
things  V  Better  sometimes  appears, 
in  painful  moments,  the  despotism 
that  civilises,  than  the  liberty  which 
barbarises.  Liberty  and  despotism 
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may  certainly  pull  the  same  way,  one 
seeking  to  destroy  society  by  disor- 
ganisation, and  the  other  by  asphyxia. 
Witness  the  strong  sympathy  between 
America,  or  rather  that  party  in  it 
which  represents  extreme  democracy, 
and  Russia,  as  regards  the  present 
war.  It  is  the  sympathy  of  barbar- 
ism in  one  form  with  barbarism  in 
another.  And  this  contest  itself  is 
falsely  represented  as  one  between 
liberty  and  despotism.  It  is  really 
one  between  barbarism  and  civilisa- 
tion. Both  are  now  fairly  pitted  one 
against  the  other,  and  woe  be  to 
the  world  if  the  former  obtains  the 
supremacy ! 

IRENJEUS. — But  why  are  you  so 
ready  to  believe  that,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  war  is  withdrawn,  we  shall 
have  gained  no  lesson  by  experience, 
but  be  ready  to  lapse  into  our  for- 
merly normal  state  of  national  help- 


TLEPOLEMUS. — Because,  amongst 
other  things,  only  to-day  I  read  a 
passage  in  the  Times  which  even  ex- 
ulted in  this  disgraceful  state  of 
things.  Here  it  is,  and  with  your 
permission  I  will  read  it.  "What 
we  are  to-day,  we  were  yesterday, 
and  shall  be  to-morrow,  —  a  nation 
laying  no  claim  indeed  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  military  monarchy,  but  a 
power  whose  resources  begin  to  de- 
velop themselves  just  at  the  time  when 
those  of  her  rivals  are  exhausted. 
Not  having  wasted  her  strength  by 
keeping  up,  during  a  long  peace,  an 
immense  army,  nominally  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country,  but  really  for 
the  repression  of  liberty,  England 
enters  into  war  at  some  disadvantage, 
and  cannot  create,  all  at  once,  armies 
worthy  to  represent  her  wealth,  her 
valour,  and  her  unconquerable  spirit ; 
but  just  as  the  powers  that  spend 
all  their  lives  in  drilling  and  drum- 
ming begin  to  feel  the  weight  of  war, 
England  is  beginning  to  put  forth  her 
real  strength,'  &c.,  &c.  All  this  is 
indeed  very  fine ;  but  what  does  it 
prove,  but  simply  this,  that  the  natu- 
ral superiority  of  England,  which  is 
sure  to  be  developed  m  the  course  of 
a  long  war,  may  have  existed  at  first 
had  we  insured  it  by  proper  means  ; 
and  had  it  existed,  it  would  be  pretty 
certain  that  we  should  have  no  war 
at  all  on  our  hands.  The  maintenance 


of  an  "  immense  standing  army,"  by 
which  term  is  probably  meant  one  in 
just  proportion  to  the  population, 
would  have  made  England  invincible 
and  impregnable,  and  would  have 
been  far  cheaper  in  the  end  than 
having  to  bear  the  losses  we  have  en- 
dured, and  having  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  as  well.  To  begin  a  war  at 
a  disadvantage  is  rather  a  mild  qua- 
lification for  the  sacrifice  to  sheer 
mismanagement  of  an  army  of  some 
forty  thousand  as  fine  soldiers  as  ever 
stept,  besides  stores  innumerable — a 
disgraceful  fact,  perhaps  without  its 
parallel  in  the  history  of  any  nation 
but  our  own,  and  in  the  history  of 
our  own  never  before  enacted  on  so 
terrific  a  scale.  If  we  were  always 
prepared  for  war,  we  should  have  no 
fear  of  the  interruption  of  peace, 
either  on  the  part  of  France  or  any 
other  nation.  But  our  anti-military 
predilections  are  the  fruitful  source  of 
dangers  in  every  direction.  Fearing 
to  offend  John  Bull's  pacific  habits 
by  a  conscription,  we  sent  agents 
abroad  to  advertise  for  British  sol- 
diers all  over  the  world ;  we  have  had 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  the  English 
consul  at  Cologne  punished  for  zeal 
in  serving  his  own  Government ;  we 
have  even  condescended  to  a  brawl 
with  King  Bomba,andwe  have  ruffled 
Transatlantic  susceptibilities,  and  en- 
dangered an  embroilment,  by  ille- 
gally endeavouring  to  allure  to  our 
standard  the  free  and  enlightened 
citizens.  Depend  upon  it,  the  rule 
holds  good,  both  for  offensive  and  de- 
fensive war — 

*'  In  native  valour,  native  ranks, 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells." 

Not  that  I  would  repudiate  a  foreign 
legion  as  auxiliaries,  but  not  the  en- 
rolment of  such  to  make  up  for  a 
manifest  deficiency  of  native  material, 
thus  blazoning  our  weakness  or  our 
want  of  patriotism  with  singular  ef- 
frontery in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world. 

IREN^EUS. — Would  you  have,  then, 
a  conscription  1 

TLEPOLEMUS. — The  name  is  ugly 
— it  reminds  one  of  the  Moscow  re- 
treat, and  last  campaigns  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  distress  of  France  for  want 
of  hands  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
which  proved  the  great  Emperor's 
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ruin.  Call  it  the  Ballot.  Surely  Radi- 
cal Reformers  will  not  object  to  the 
Ballot,  and  Conservatives  will  pardon 
the  name  for  the  desirableness  of  the 
thing.  The  militia,  as  at  present  en- 
rolled, is  not  only  a  nursery  for  the 
line,  but  a  rival  force.  If  service  in  the 
militia  were  compulsory,  and  in  the 
line  voluntary,  we  should  have  abun- 
dance of  native  soldiers  for  all  our 
requirements.  We  might  have  two 
classes  of  militia — one  strictly  local, 
in  which  every  man  of  proper  age 
should  be  liable  to  serve,  without 
power  of  substitution, — the  other 
movable,  where  substitution  might 
be  admissible ;  or  there  might  be  forces 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  asthe"Landwehr"  and  "Land- 
sturm"  of  Prussia,  the  one  a  standing 
army  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
formed  of  militiamen  serving  by 
turns,  the  other  a  levy  en  masse  of 
the  whole  military  population  subject 
to  particular  contingencies.  It  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  great  hardship  if 
our  regiments  of  the  line  were  re- 
cruited by  conscription,  as  they,  more 
than  those  of  all  other  nations,  are 
liable  to  be  sent  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth ;  but  our  navy  is,  after  all,  our 
right  arm,  and  to  keep  this  at  its  full 
complement  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
an  army  for  foreign  service  numeri- 
cally inferior  to  that  of  other  States 
of  the  same  population,  though  there 
is  no  possible  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  of  the  best  quality ;  on  the 
contrary,  this  is  demanded  by  its 
necessary  limitation  as  to  number. 
How  different  is  all  this  from  our 
practice !  That  is  like  the  economy 
which  grudges  the  expense  of  a  light- 
ning-conductor to  a  church-steeple, 
and  then,  when  the  steeple  is  shat- 
tered and  ruined  by  the  electric  fluid, 
has  to  put  one  up  plus  the  ex- 
pense of  a  new  steeple.  It  would  be 
well  if  a  little  of  the  commercial 
genius  for  which  we  are  so  famous 
could  animate  our  war  department ! 
CELSUS. — It  would  certainly  save 
money.  But  to  come  back  to  our 
point  of  difference :  if  Russia  is  brought 
too  low,  you  will  destroy  the  balance 
of  power.  At  present  there  are  three 
great  trustees  of  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
Russia,  England,  and  France  ;  for  the 
other  two,  Prussia  and  Austria,  are 
not  independent,  and  therefore  de- 


serving of  small  consideration.  Rus- 
sia has,  it  is  true,  violated  her  trust 
for  her  own  seeming  advantage :  well, 
she  has  suffered  for  it.  If  you  de- 
stroy her  utterly,  the  other  two  Pow- 
ers, if  they  quarrel,  will  have  no  third 
party  to  choose  as  arbiter,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  sword  will  be  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  disunion.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  opposed  the 
severe  measures  proposed  by  some  of 
the  Allies  against  France,  on  the 
ground  that  we  might,  some  day, 
have  need  of  France  against  Russia. 
Who  knows  but  what  if  France 
should  become  Red  Republican,  we 
might  need  Russia's  help  against  her? 
TLEPOLEMUS. — And  should  France 
become  Bourbon  again,  she  would 
need  Russia's  help  against  us,  and 
be  pretty  sure  of  obtaining  it  too. 
Would  America  assist  us  if  we  showed 
at  any  time  the  colours  of  distress  ? 
It  is  hard  to  say.  Blood  might  prove 
stronger  than  water  in  that  case,  but 
there  would  be  a  large  and  noisy 
party  against  us.  I  must  say  that  I 
can  calmly  contemplate  the  reduction 
of  Russia  to  the  estate  of  a  second- 
rate  power,  which  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  her  to  rise  from  when 
her  civilisation  becomes  something 
more  than  superficial.  At  present 
her  first-class  is  not  the  result  of  ex- 
amination, but  an  act  of  usurpation. 
If  a  power  ought  to  be  considered 
great  because  of  its  population  and 
extent  of  territory,  China  has  nearly 
as  good  a  claim  as  Russia ;  if  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  are  to  weigh 
at  all,  much  the  same — Russia  only 
seeming  superior  to  China  in  the 
fact  that  she  has  more  brute  force 
at  command.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  civilisation  and  its  atten- 
dant advantages  give  the  right  to 
a  nation  that  education  does  to  an 
individual  to  rise  in  the  social  scale, 
there  are  many  European  powers 
whose  pretensions  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered before  mention  is  made  of 
those  of  Russia.  First,  there  is  poor 
Germany,  handcuffed,  hoodwinked, 
and  divided  against  herself  by  Russian 
chicane  in  the  first  place.  Germany, 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much  in  every 
department  of  human  progress,  is 
only  a  people  now,  having  ceased  to 
be  a  nation  in  consequence  of  the 
machinations  of  Russia.  Is  the  con- 
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solidation  of  Germany  but  a  hopeless 
dream  ]  The  signs  of  the  times  seem 
to  be  furnishing  a  clue  to  help  out 
of  this  difficulty.  Austria  has  just 
concluded  a  humiliating  "  Concordat " 
with  the  Pope,  which  puts  her  gov- 
ernment nearly  out  of  the  pale  of 
civilisation.  Prussia  remains  strong, 
compact,  conservative  at  heart,  Pro- 
testant for  the  most  part,  central  in 
position,  and  only  wanting  the  co- 
operation of  England  and  France  to 
Elace  her  in  her  position  of  natural 
jadership.  What  if  there  be  a  sup- 
pressed whisper  of  a  royal  alliance 
with  England  1 — it  will  but  balance 
the  Russian  alliance  that  exists  al- 
ready. What  if  Prussia  has  played 
but  a  paltry  part  in  the  present 
war  1 — it  is  not  just,  or  at  any  rate 
not  expedient,  to  visit  on  a  people 
the  wrongheadedness  of  a  monarch. 
If  Prussia  has  made  her  neutrality 
lucrative — if  we  owe  her  nothing, 
but  rather  a  grudge  than  otherwise — 
what  is  that  to  us  J  Nations  cannot 
afford  to  be  vindictive ;  and  when 
pocketing  an  affront  is  the  best 
policy  for  all  parties—and  we  can 
do  so  without  compromise  of  dignity 
— it  would  be  foolish  to  pursue  un- 
pleasant feeling  to  results  which 
could  be  profitable  to  none.  Ger- 
many is  our  natural  ally  by  blood, 
intelligence,  and  religion — Germany 
as  expressed  by  Prussia  ;  and  if, 
with  the  help  of  France,  we  can 
secure  her  unity,  we  should  only  be 
fulfilling  an  aspiration  of  her  people, 
to  which  they  most  fondly  cling, 
notwithstanding  that  all  their  hopes 
in  this  direction  have  been  so  fre- 
quently shipwrecked.  As  for  France 
making  any  objections  to  such  a  con- 
solidation of  Germany,  France  will  not 
do  so,  if,  as  we  believe,  her  disavowal 
of  ambitious  projects  of  dominion  is 
sincere,  and  her  present  views  pacific 
and  disinterested.  The  sight  of  a 
united  German  people  on  her  frontier 
would  be  an  everlasting  deathblow 
to  the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia, 
for  it  was  by  the  disintegration  of 
Germany  that  she  began  to  prosper. 
IEEN^EUS. — There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a  united  Germany  would  present 
a  very  substantial  barrier  against 
Russia  on  her  western  frontier,  and 
might  with  England  and  France 
become  a  trustee,  in  Russia's  place, 
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of  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  what 
about  the  Northern  States  and  the 
Baltic  ? 

TLEPOLEMTJS. — There  are  three 
States  in  Northern  Europe  high  in 
intelligence,  cultivation,  and  moral 
and  physical  strength,  which  make 
up  the  ideal  total  called  Scandinavia, 
Two  of  these — Denmark  and  Nor- 
way— speak  a  language  that  is  iden- 
tical; the  third,  Sweden,  speaks  a 
language  which  differs  from  that  of 
the  other  two  not  more  than  the 
French  of  the  south  differs  from  that 
of  the  north.  All  three  of  these 
nations  take  hold  of  our  hearts  by 
strong  physical  and  mental  similari- 
ties, as  well  as  by  likenesses  of  lan- 
guage. From  their  rugged  nurseries 
some  of  the  very  best  blood  of  our 
fathers  sprung.  They  cherish  a 
spirit  of  freedom,  like  our  own, 
respectable  and  hereditary — not  like 
that  of  the  South,  evaporating  in 
democratic  dreams.  They  are  a  race 
well  worthy  of  forming  one  great 
nation,  second  in  strength  to  none, 
and  likely  to  be  ever  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  a  confederate  civilisation. 
To  unite  them  it  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  one  subject  to  the 
other  —  an  arrangement  which  the 
pride  of  neither  would  be  likely  to 
brook ;  but  the  nations  of  less  nume- 
rous population  might  be  united  with 
Sweden,  as  Scotland  is  with  Eng- 
land, on  equal  terms  ;  or,  as  Norway 
is  already  united,  Denmark  might 
be  also ;  or  if  so  much  were  impos- 
sible, it  would  seem  very  feasible  to 
make  a  unit  of  the  three  kingdoms 
by  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance, 
watched  over  by  a  council,  where 
the  delegates  of  all  might  meet  to 
discuss  matters  of  common  interest — 
something  in  the  manner,  though  we 
should  hope  not  quite  with  the  man- 
ners, of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  Scandinavia  would 
constitute  the  fourth  great  power, 
which  would  thus  form  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  Russia  on 
the  north  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  She 
might  be  even  further  strengthened 
if  Finland  could  be  taken  from  Russia 
and  added  to  the  confederacy;  but 
of  course  this  would  lay  open  the 
heart  of  Russia,  and  she  would  never 
be  likely  to  submit  to  it  but  in  the 
direst  extremity.  The  great  diffi- 
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culty  is,  creating  a  sufficiently  strong 
barrier  against  Russia  in  the  South. 
The  rotting  edifice  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  may  be  propt  up  for  a  time  with 
rods  of  iron  ;  but  we  must  take  care 
that  it  does  not  some  day  come  down 
on  the  heads  of  its  defenders,  for  it 
hangs  over  Europe  like  the  rock  in 
Virgil  over  Ixion  and  Pirithous  in 
the  Shades — 

"  Jamjam  lapsura,  cadentique 
Imminet  assimilis." 

The  weakness  of  Turkey  is  a  reason 
why  we  must  push  this  war  to  far- 
ther consequences  than  we  otherwise 
might  find  necessary ;  for  could  we 
but  manage  to  consolidate  Germany 
and  Scandinavia,  Russia  would  easily 
be  kept  at  bay  by  these  powers.  So 
hopeless  does  it  seem  to  theorise  as 
to  the  future  of  Turkey,  that  Europe 
must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances 
•which  will  arise  in  the  course  of  the 
war.  But,  indeed,  the  position  of  the 
nations  seems  naturally  tending  to 
the  consummation  which  strikes  me 
as  so  desirable — the  formation  of  se- 
veral great  powers  as  trustees  for 
the  peace  and  independence  of  Eu- 
rope. Already  does  Piedmont  appear 
as  the  champion  of  rational  liberty, 
the  leader  of  sound  public  opinion  in 
Italy.  While  the  Papacy  and  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  appear 
tottering  to  their  fall,  that  little  north- 
ern monarchy  rises  in  moral  and  ma- 
terial magnitude.  Spain,  again,  might 
receive  a  great  accession  of  strength 
by  a  union  with  Portugal — a  union 
geographically  suggested — and  take 
somewhat  of  her  old  position  in  the 
councils  of  nations.  Such  a  raising 
of  other  powers,  which  indeed  does 
not  seem  out  of  the  pale  of  probabili- 
ties, once  effected,  would  render  un- 
necessary any  more  violent  depres- 
sion of  Russia  than  that  which  she 
has  already  suffered,  as  Russia  would 
naturally  fall  by  her  own  weight  into 
her  proper  position,  and,  once  set  to 
work  at  improving  her  material  hap- 
piness, would  lose  her  dangerous  and 
aggressive  character.  But  until  it 
can  be  effected  the  war  must  go  on. 
The  Allies,  if  they  have  the  power, 
will  perhaps  find  it  necessary  to  re- 
constitute Poland  and  Hungary ;  and 
if  they  are  once  able  to  plant  such 
thorns  in  the  side  of  Russia,  who 


knows  but  what  she  may  be  driven 
bodily  back  into  the  Asiatic  barbar- 
ism and  impotence  from  which  mor- 
ally and  intellectually  she  has  never 
yet  emerged  ? 

CELSUS. — But  why  should  we  be 
so  merciless  to  Russia  ?  Why  should 
we  not  be  satisfied  with  the  same 
guarantees  for  peace  from  Russia, 
which  we  would  take  from  any  other 
European  power  with  which  we  hap- 
pened to  be  at  war  1 

TLEPOLEMUS.— Far  be  it  from  us  to 
wish  to  carry  out  war  in  the  spirit  of 
revenge.  But  mercilessness  to  the 
government  of  Russia  would  be,  per- 
haps, mercy  to  her  people.  We 
should  spare  her  unfortunate  people 
to  the  uttermost,  but  abate  no  stroke 
of  just  chastisement  that  we  can  lay 
on  zier  government. 

Did  you  see  the  statement  of  Lieu- 
tenant Geneste,  who  was  taken  pri- 
soner contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
at  Hango  ?  According  to  that  state- 
ment, it  appears  that  the  young  offi- 
cer who  so  brutally  commanded  the 
ambuscade  which  fired  on  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  on  an  unarmed  party,  and 
with  them  murdered  some  of  their 
own  countrymen  who  were  on  the 
point  of  being  released  by  their  kind 
captors,  was  ordered  into  arrest  by 
the  instinctive  right  feeling  of  his  su- 
perior officer,  but  released  again  by 
order  of  his  government,  who  formally 
approved  of  the  act  more  worthy  of 
the  naked  savages  of  New  Guinea, 
than  of  a  crack  regiment  in  a  Euro- 
pean uniform.  The  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sian government  has  taken  on  itself 
the  guilt  of  the  Hango  massacre,  is  a 
sufficient  justification  to  the  Allies  for 
pursuing  it  to  every  extremity;  and 
it  becomes  only  a  question  of  expedi- 
ency as  to  what  extent  the  war  ought 
to  be  carried  out. 

CELSUS. — But  surely  it  is  not  ex- 
pedient that  we  should  goad  a  proud 
power  into  a  vindictiveness  which 
will  make  any  future  good  under- 
standing impossible. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Russia  has  avowed 
the  policy  of  conquest  so  plainly,  that 
it  is  useless  to  think  of  keeping  the 
peace  with  her,  unless  she  is  bound 
over  in  such  heavy  recognisances  as 
to  make  a  breach  of  the  peace  impos- 
sible. And,  indeed,  a  weak  and  un- 
armed nation  is  never  safe.  The  sup- 
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position  of  our  weakness  brought 
this  war  upon  Europe.  Had  we  pre- 
sented the  martial  aspect  of  France, 
Russia  would  never  have  dared  to 
draw  the  sword.  If  she  sheathes  it, 
it  will  be  only  on  compulsion,  and  in 
deference  to  our  resuscitated  strength. 
The  Old  Peace  Party  brought  the  war 
upon  us,  your  former  friends,  Irenseus. 

IREN^US. — Never  mind  them  now. 
I  have  repented,  not  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  but  by  assuming  the  garb  ge- 
nerally worn  in  society. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Well,  I  think  the 
Old  Peace  Party  are  now  pretty  well 
dead  and  buried,  and  their  present 
utterances  are  but  the  squealings  of 
discontented  ghosts  over  their  graves. 
The  New  Peace  Party,  the  party  of 
the  Guardian,  and  Gladstone  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  which  I  fear  that 
you  represent  in  our  conclave,  Celsus, 
is  much  more  formidable  now,  because 
more  specious  in  argument,  and  more 
respectable  in  social  position,  as  well 
as  in  the  intellectual  reputation  of  its 
members.  Whatever  the  opinions  of 
these  men  may  be,  they  are  doing  in- 
finite mischief  to  their  country  by 
thinking  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  all 
Europe. 

CELSUS.— The  New  Peace  Party, 
as  you  call  them,  simply  hold  that 
the  war  was  just  in  its  commence- 
ment, but  is  unjust  in  its  continua- 
tion, seeing  that  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  set  on  foot  have  been  gained. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Have  I  not  con- 
vinced you  of  the  contrary  ? 

CELSUS. — I  must  think  over  it — I 
cannot  yield  so  easily ;  but  as  for 
thinking  aloud,  it  is  an  Englishman's 
right  and  duty  to  think  aloud ;  and 
how  otherwise  are  our  opinions  con- 
scientiously formed  to  make  them- 
selves known  ? 

TLEPOLEMUS. —You  must  have 
known  that  no  war  could  be  conclud- 
ed without  one  party  or  the  other 
sueing  for  peace.  If  you  wished  the 
war  over,  why  not  have  held  your 
tongues,  and  then  Russia  might  have 
sued  for  peace  even  before  this.  As 
it  is,  she  probably  thinks  that  if  she 
is  suffering  we  are  suffering  too,  to 
judge  by  our  lamentations  and  grim- 
aces ;  and  she  may  as  well  try  it  on 
a  little  longer.  Russian  statesmen 
have  some  experience  at  the  German 
gambling-tables.  They  have  had  a 
run  of  luck  against  them  for  example, 
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and  have  only  a  few  florins  more  in 
hand,  but  they  have  had  private  in- 
timation that  the  bank  is  weak,  and 
so  they  think  if  the  luck  would  but 
turn,  they  might  possibly,  even  with 
the  last  florin,  begin  a  run  of  fortune 
that  would  end  in  breaking  the  bank. 
As  for  our  making  overtures  for 
peace,  although  we  might  have  known 
better  ourselves,  all  Europe  would 
have  looked  upon  us  as  either  beaten 
already,  or  on  the  point  of  being  so  ; 
our  prestige  would  be  lost,  which  is 
the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  our  na- 
tional position  •  and  which  gone,  the 
ruin  of  pur  dominion,  and  perhaps 
of  our  independence  and  separate 
existence,  would  be  sure  to  follow. 
Was  it  for  the  sake  of  making  over- 
tures of  peace  that  the  voice  of  the 
New  Peace  Party  has  made  itself 
heard  ] 

CELSUS. — It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  on  the  mind  of  the  nation 
that  the  first  opportunity  of  making 
peace  ought  to  be  seized. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — The  nation  knew 
that  well  enough  without  the  teach- 
ing of  these  wiseacres ;  but  the  nation 
denies  that  the  opportunity  has  yet 
arrived,  and  the  chance  of  peace  has 
been  scared  away  for  the  present  with- 
out a  doubt,  because  these  men,  like 
unbroken  puppies,  have  chosen  to 
give  tongue  when  they  ought  to  have 
walked  quietly  on  towards  the  game 
they  wished  to  secure.  Never  did 
the  proverb,  "  Speech  is  silvern,  but 
silence  is  golden,"  appear  more  true. 

CELSUS. — I  will  not  contradict;  but 
there  is  one  consideration  connected 
with  this  war  which  I  do  not  think  its 
advocates  have  sufficiently  weighed. 
It  is  this  :  We  profess  to  be  fighting 
for  the  future  good  of  Europe  and  our 
own  country,  setting  people  to  rights 
at  the  East  end  of  our  hemisphere, 
while  there  is  so  much  at  our  West 
end  in  hopeless  confusion.  It  is  like 
the  generosity  of  a  spendthrift  when 

writer  and  leaves  his  just  debts  un- 
paid. Why  do  not  we  first  set  our 
own  house  in  order,  and  endeavour  to 
dp  something  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  those  working  classes  who 
are  apparently  sunk  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  misery  and  degradation  ? 
We  are  spending  in  fighting  the 
money  we  ought  to  apply  to  the 
relief  of  domestic  burdens,  and  those 
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burdens  become  greater  every  day 
from  the  pressure  of  the  war. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Excuse  me ;  but,  in 
the  first  place,  you  are  begging  the 
question.  I  allow  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter demanding  anxious  consideration. 
But  you  assume  the  real  cause  of  the 
war  to  be  that  popularly  and  poeti- 
cally assigned  to  it,  namely,  that  of 
setting  the  world  to  rights.  I  allow 
that  we  may  hope  it  will  have  this 
effect.  But 'the  restraint  or  paralysa- 
tion  of  the  aggressive  tendencies  of 
Russia,  which  is  the  real  tangible  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  far-sighted,  self- defensive  policy. 
We  arrogate  to  ourselves  no  special 
purity  of  purpose.  Is  a  man  never 
to  find  fault  with  the  sins  of  others 
because  he  is  a  sinner  himself?  We 
do  not  even  say  that  we  came  into 
the  war  with  clean  hands,  and  you 
may  throw  India  in  our  teeth  if  you 
will.  But  this  I  do  maintain,  that 
the  war  became  necessary  to  check 
a  deep-laid  scheme  of  universal  domi- 
nion, which  has  ever  been  the  breath 
of  life  to  the  imperial  policy  of 
Russia. 

.  If  Russia  had  taken  Turkey,  Ger- 
many and  Sweden  would  have  gone 
next.  Germany  was  already  under 
the  fascination  of  the  eye  of  the  boa- 
constrictor  of  the  North.  By  her 
statesmen,  as  well  as  our  own,  any 
opposition  to  "  the  paramount  destiny 
of  Russia"  was  declared  useless.  Well 
indeed  it  was  that  she  was  checked 
when  she  was.  The  avalanche  of 
power  was  rolling  on  from  the  snowy 
region,  gathering  fresh  masses  to  it- 
self and  increased  speed  as  it  went, 
and  unless  arrested  by  the  strength 
of  other  elements,  would  soon  have 
come  down  in  ruin  and  desolation  on 
the  fairest  homes  of  Western  civilisa- 
tion. As  to  the  distress  of  our  work- 
ing classes,  we  must  deplore  it ;  we 
have  got  society  into  that  artificial 
and  fictitious  state,  by  cramming  our 
towns  and  clearing  our  rural  districts, 
that  no  exceptional  condition  can  be 
borne,  and  only  under  the  most  favour- 
able combination  of  accidents  are  our 
masses  able  to  exist  in  tolerable  com- 
fort;  but  what  would  that  distress 
have  been  if  a  Russian  fleet,  starting 
from  the  fiords  and  harbours  of  Nor- 
way, like  the  fleets  of  pur  fathers,  the 
Yikings,  were  hovering  round  the 
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coasts  of  Scotland,  and  throwing 
shell  into  Greenock  and  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne?  But  perhaps  you  do 
not  dispute  this ;  for  if  I  understand 
you  rightly,  you  only  say  that  the 
war,  a  just  one  in  its  commencement, 
ought  to  stop  now  because  its  ends 
are  gained,  and  because  its  continu- 
ance occasions  much  distress  among 
our  working  classes,  amongst  other 
reasons.  What  might  be  said,  then, 
against  the  continuance  of  this  war — 
which  I  have  shown,  I  think,  to  be, 
under  the  circumstances,  both  just  and 
necessary — might  be  said  against  the 
continuance  of  any  war,  however  just, 
politic,  or  indispensable.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  carry  on  any  real  war 
without  greatly  distressing  our  popu- 
lation, we  are  not  fit  to  be  a  nation, 
and  the  sooner  we  put  ourselves  under 
the  wing  of  some  power  that  is  able 
and  willing  to  protect  us,  the  better. 
We  hope  it  is  not  yet  come  to  this. 
If  it  is,  it  is  for  this  reason  :  We  have 
encouraged  the  labouring  classes  in 
our  towns  to  look  to  a  cheapness  of 
the  means  of  life  which  was  alone 
possible  under  the  reign  of  universal 
peace  and  commerce  with  allnations, 
not  to  speak  of  a  series  of  abundant 
harvests,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
look  on  such  conditions  as  other  than 
incidental. 

The  com  laws,  which  were  so  in- 
judiciously repealed,  were,  in  fact,  a 
kind  of  benefit-club  for  the  poorer 
members  of  the  community.  They 
showed  them  what  they  had  a  right 
to  expect  as  average  prices  in  this 
country,  and,  by  economising  supply, 
provided  against  a  rainy  day.  It  is 
not  the  nature  of  the  poor  to  distin- 
guish between  casual  and  constant 
plenty.  Having  once  enjoyed  acci- 
dental cheapness,  they  live  up  to  it 
for  the  future,  and  are  consequently 
pinched  in  other  times.  The  whole- 
some doctrine  that  eveiy  country 
ought,  as  a  general  rule,  only  to  con- 
tain a  population  that  it  is  capable 
of  feeding,  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  dependence  on  foreign  supplies 
has  been  induced  which  has  ruined  so 
many  countries  in  the  old  times,  and 
will  ruin  ours,  if  we  do  not  heed 
whither  we  are  going.  The  war  is 
certainly  a  sharp  and  gainful  remedy 
to  such  a  tendency  ;  it  indicates  to 
our  population — nor  at  present  in  ths 
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most  grievous  way,  for  we  are  spared 
invasion — something  like  the  natural 
normal  prices  of  commodities  in  this 
our  island,  with  which  those  who  are 
dissatisfied  may  go  elsewhere.  Not 
that  I  would  slur  the  duty  of  abating 
no  effort  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of 
high  prices  on  our  poorer  classes  :  the 
existence  of  millions  of  hungry  mouths 
is  a  fact  which  humanity  cannot  ig- 
nore ;  but  we  must  not  mortgage  the 
future  independence,  and  indeed  exist- 
ence, of  our  country  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing them  a  perilous  abundance  for  the 
present.  "We  may  do  everything  short 
of  this.  We  may  encourage  emigra- 
tion abroad  from  our  towns,  not  from 
our  rural  districts — there  is  too  much 
of  that  already ;  we  may  encourage 
another  emigration  of  a  purer  and 
more  wholesome  kind — I  mean  the 
emigration  of  the  prodigal  children 
of  our  towns  into  the  country,  which 
their  fathers  left  for  the  towns,  to 
breathe  there  air  with  its  due  mea- 
sureof oxygen — to  bring  more  breadth 
of  land  into  cultivation — to  bring  out 
the  latent  resources  of  the  soil — and  in 
time  to  produce  that  abundance  from 
our  own  hidden  stretfgth,  the  want 
of  which  we  now  so  keenly  feel,  from 
having  neglected  the  treasures  that 
lie  at  our  feet,  and  having  become 
accustomed  to  look  to  the  foreigner 
for  supplies.  It  is  a  time,  certainly, 
for  every  nerve  to  be  strained  by  the 
rich  to  prevent  the  poor  from  falling 
away  from  them — a  time  for  every 
kindly  sympathy  and  friendly  assist- 
ance— a  time  especially  for  promoting 
that  instruction  in  common  things 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  social  eco- 
nomy ;  but  let  us  beware  of  yielding 
to  kindly  impulse,  so  far  that  we  are 
ready  to  barter  the  enduring  interests 
of  our  country  for  a  fallacious  sun- 
beam of  prosperity,  which  the  rising 
of  some  other  cloud  in  another  part 
of  the  heavens  may  at  any  moment 
obscure.  The  crisis  is  urgent ;  our 
heartstrings  will,  no  doubt,  be  pulled ; 
but  we  must  not  give  way,  or  we  shall 
be  jammed  and  packed  upinour  social 
conditions  in  such  a  manner,  that  we 
shall  be  powerless  to  help  ourselves, 
or  a  friend  in  time  of  need,  like  your 
Malvern  acquaintance,  Irenseus.  You 
have  said  little  or  nothing  the  whole 
evening — have,  indeed,  nodded  assent 
to  my  positions ;  but  I  strongly  sus- 


pect it  was  because  you  were  asleep. 
Be  so  good  as  to  tell  the  story  yourself. 

IRENJSUS. — I  was  at  Malvern  some 
time  ago  undergoing  the  water-cure. 
I  was  a  Quaker  then. 

CELSUS. — A  wet  one,  I  presume, 
between  whiles. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — A  dry  one,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes. 

IEEN^EUS. — Well,  never  mind — I 
had  a  friend  of  the  Friends  in  the 
next  room.  I  was  packed  in  wet 
sheets  one  day  in  such  a  way  that  I 
was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  placed 
in  a  sitting  position  on  a  chair  with 
a  metal  bottom.  Part  of  the  pro- 
cess consisted  in  keeping  up  the 
warmth  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  placed  under  the  bottom  of  my 
chair.  My  attendant  forgot  me.  The 
heat  increased  ;  at  last  it  became  in- 
sufferable. All  the  horrors  of  martyr- 
dom for  no  cause  at  all,  flashed  on  me 
at  once.  I  screamed  for  help  to  my 
friend  in  the  next  room.  I  heard 
his  voice,  and  never  did  the  heart 
of  drifting  and  starving  mariner  on 
a  raft,  who  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  ship  by  his  waved  handkerchief, 
beat  with  greater  delight ;  but  judge 
of  my  feelings  when  the  voice  said, 
"Friend,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  and 
would  help  thee  if  I  could,  but  I  am 
packed  in  like  manner  as  thyself. " 

TLEPOLEMUS. — But  how  is  it  you 
are  sitting  here  safe  and  sound  1 

IREN.EUS. — The  attendant  came  in 
just  in  time  to  rescue  me  from  my 
literally  galling  position.  But  it  has 
affected  me  ever  since  with  a  night- 
mare, which  spoils  my  after-dinner 
nap,  if  I  take  it  in  a  sitting  posture. 
I  hope  you  will  take  my  story  instead 
of  arguments — indeed  I  had  little  to 
say.  The  first  edition  of  the  Peace 
Society  to  which  I  belonged  is  out  of 
print.  Cobden,  Bright,  and  that  ilk, 
are  used  up.  Here  is  Mary  with  the 
bed-candles. 

CELSUS.— And  it  is  time  for  the 
second  edition,  which  you  say  I  re- 
present, to  be  put  into  sheets.  Good- 
night. 

IREN^EUS. — Not  wet  sheets,  I  hope, 
like  mine  at  Malvern.  Good-night. 

TLEPOLEMUS.  —  Sleep  well.  We 
will  provide  a  fitter  binding  some 
day  for  that  second  edition. — 

"  And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  these  recreant 
limhs." 
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BY  A  PENINSULAR  MEDALLIST. 


PART  I.— CHAPTER  I. 


I  CALL  it  "in  the  Pyrenees,"  be- 
cause, though  the  affair  did  not  come 
off  amidst  the  peaks  which  crest  the 
highest  eminences  of  that  stupendous 
ridge,  nor  in  the  dark  ravines  which 
intersect  its  spurs,  the  hamlet  which 
.  was  the  scene  of  my  adventure  was 
situated  where  the  base  of  the  range 
already  begins  to  swell  out  of  the 
plain;  and  that  elevated  table-land 
was  in  fact  but  a  step  in  the  ascent  to 
the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains. 

Having  in  the  Peninsular  campaign 
of  1812  received  a  wound  which  com- 
pelled me  to  pass  the  winter  of  1812-13 
at  Lisbon  as  an  invalid,  I  rejoined 
my  regiment  in  the  spring  of  1813. 
I  reached  the  British  headquarters  in 
time  to  partake  in  the  glorious  march 
across  the  north  of  Spain,  and  in  its 
grand  finish  under  the  walls  of  Vit- 
toria.  Our  regiment  was  pushed 
well  forward  in  the  early  part  of  the 
combat,  won  unrecorded  laurels,  and, 
after  victory  had  declared  in  our 
favour,  advanced  rapidly  some  leagues 
beyond  the  city,  eastward.  In  the 
next  few  days,  after  crossing  some 
very  high  ground,  we  got  into  a 
strange,  out-of-the-way  district,  all 
thorns  and  gravel,  dried  water-courses 
and  barren  flats ;  and  at  length  were 
halted  at  a  small  hamlet,  where  we 
rested  awhile,  and  received  an  order 
to  march  in  the  direction  of  the 
French  frontiers.  Vast  was  our  de- 
light at  the  prospect  of  getting  into 
France ;  but  I,  alas  !  was  doomed  to 
temporary  disappointment.  We  had 
a  few  in  valid  soldiers,  too  ill  to  march ; 
it  was  necessary  to  leave  them  at  the 
hamlet  till  they  could  be  transferred 
to  the  nearest  convalescent  depot ; 
an  officer  must  needs  remain  with 
them  in  charge ;  and  I  was  the  for- 
tunate individual,  kindly  selected  by 
our  gallant  colonel.  I  respectfully 
urged  some  other  arrangement.  Why 
couldn't  he  have  nominated  a  pawky 
ensign  1  "  Captain  —  — ,"  said  he, 
"  I  settled  it  so,  my  dear  sir,  expressly 
with  a  view  to  your  personal  con- 


venience. Consider  your  health.  Why, 
you  look  like  a  shadow !  You  really 
must  have  a  little  rest.  I  insist  upon 
it." 

Remonstrance  was  unavailing.  The 
regiment  marched,  and  I  remained  in 
charge.  The  invalids,  till  we  could 
obtain  the  means  of  transporting 
them  back  to  Vittoria,  were  lodged 
in  a  deserted  and  plundered  convent, 
which  we  fitted  up  for  their  reception 
as  best  we  were  able.  I  was  billeted 
by  the  alcalde  in  a  farmhouse,  an 
old  stone  building,  one  of  the  few 
tenements  in  the  village  that  ranked 
above  a  hovel.  The  farmer  and  all 
his  family  had  disappeared;  but  I 
was  courteously  received  by  a  jolly 
old  monk.  He  had  prepared  dinner, 
brought  out  unimpeachable  Catalo- 
nian  wine,  and  at  once  made  me  at 
home  by  making  himself  perfectly  so, 
both  at  table  and  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  where  he  occupied  and  filled 
an  ancient  arm-chair.  The  said  chair 
was  constructed  of  light  wood  or 
cane,  with  strips  of  hide,  not  leather, 
nailed  crossways,  and  seemed  to  be 
his  by  prescriptive  right. 

He  was  an  athletic  man,  a  com- 
pound of  clerical  unction  and  massive 
force.  Noticing  among  my  baggage 
a  fowling-piece,  and,  ceremoniously 
apologising,  he  craved  permission  to 
examine  it;  and,  when  withdrawn 
from  the  bag  in  which  it  usually  tra- 
velled, took  it  into  his  hands,  arighted 
it,  brought  it  to  the  present,  cocked 
his  eye  along  it,  and  scanned  it  with 
the  contemplatio  amorosa  of  a  con- 
noisseur from  butt  to  muzzle.  He 
then  courteously,  but  with  a  marked 
interest,  begged  leave  to  inquire,  was 
I  a  sportsman  ?  Evidently  gratified 
by  my  reply  in  the  affirmative,  he 
assured  me  that  there  was  no  want 
of  game  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  on  the  word  of  a  Castel- 
lano,  promised  me  a  good  day's  sport, 
if  I  felt  well  enough  to  accompany 
him  the  next  morning  after  break- 
fast with  gun  on  shoulder. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Breakfast  despatched,  we  set  out, 
I  on  a  mule,  the  Padre  on  a  jackass. 
A  lad  of  the  village,  Francisco  by 
name,  who  had  already  begun  to  at- 
tach himself  to  my  service,  attended 
on  foot — it  was  altogether  his  own 
voluntary  act — to  bag,  and  make 
himself  generally  useful.  He  was  a 
silent,  serious-looking  youth,  well- 
conducted,  and,  as  I  ultimately  dis- 
covered, not  deficient  in  intelli- 
gence. 

When  the  country  people  in  Spain 
go  out  shooting,  their  mode  of  sup- 
plying themselves  with  dogs  is  curious 
enough.  On  our  reaching  the  Plaza, 
or  open  space  in  the  village,  the 
Padre  called  a  halt.  He  and  Fran- 
cisco immediately  began  to  whistle 
with  all  their  might ;  —  that  was 
enough.  Suddenly  emerging  from 
all  quarters  at  once,  and  evidently 
understanding  the  summons,  came 
galloping  up  to  us  in  a  high  state  of 
exhilaration,  as  if  eager  for  the  fun, 
a  whole  pack  of  strange,  nondescript, 
shaggy,  yelling  curs,  no  two  alike, 
•each  an  original — in  short,  the  street- 
dogs  of  the  hamlet.  Certainly  I 
never  shot  with  such  dogs  before  ; 
•but  under  the  circumstances  they  an- 
swered our  purpose,  as  I  shall  pre- 
sently relate. 

The  Padre  had  begged  permission 
to  examine  my  gun  the  day  before. 
As  we  rode  along,  I  now  took  a  look 
at  his  ;  it  excited  my  curiosity.  Why, 
it  was  an  old  French  firelock.  I 


ventured  to  ask  what  it  had  cost  him. 
He  replied  gravely,  "Una  cuchil- 
lada  "  (a  blow  with  a  knife). 

I  understood,  and,  not  wishing  to 
follow  out  that  line  of  investigation 
further,  begged  to  know  what  charge 
he  used. 

"Powder,  the  best  English.  For 
shot,  balls." 

"  Balls,  indeed  !  How  many  to  a 
load?" 

"  To  one  charge,  one  bullet." 

"  And  pray,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you 
shoot?" 

"You,"  he  replied,  "will  shoot 
hares  and  partridges.  Where  I  am 
taking  you,  I  trust  you  will  find  no 
want  of  either.  I  shall  shoot  my 
own  game, — or  not  shoot  at  all." 

"  Come,  come,  reverend  Padre,"  said 
I,  "let  us  understand  each  other. 
You,  as  a  Spaniard,  have  your  way 
of  fighting ;  I,  as  an  Englishman, 
have  mine.  Are  we  sportsmen  to- 
day, or  are  we  guerillas  T' 

"  I  am  not  a  guerilla, '  he  replied, 
"  except  in  presence  of  the  enemy  ; 
and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  there 
are  no  Frenchmen  left  alive  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Were  there  any,  I 
am  not  an  unlikely  person  to  know 
it.  However  you  fight,  or  I  fight, 
this  day  we  are  out  for  sport,  and  not 
for  war." 

I  might  have  inquired  further, 
but  preferred  waiting  to  see  the  re- 
sult, when  we  reached  our  sporting- 
ground,  and  got  to  work. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  wild  dogs  of  the  village,  who 
accompanied  us  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  kept  up  among 
themselves  no  end  of  noise  and 
squabble  as  we  went  along.  One  bit 
another ;  the  sufferer  yelled  with 
pain,  jumped  round,  and  snapped  at 
a  third.  Sometimes  half-a-dozen  set 
upon  a  single  victim,  knocked  him 
over,  throttled  and  worried  him. 
Quarrel,  jealousy,  mutual  exaspera- 
tion and  ill-will  seemed  to  inspire  the 
whole  pack.  Had  one  of  my  Kentish 
friends  met  me  that  day,  he  would 


have  considerably  widened  his  eyes 
to  see  me  out  shooting  with  such  a 
following,  let  alone  Francisco  with 
his  crimson  belt  and  jaunty  cap,  and 
the  Padre,  who  sat  on  his  donkey 
like  a  sack  of  wheat. 

To  one  of  my  canine  attendants, 
however,  my  attention  ere  long  was 
particularly'  directed  ;  —  a  bitch  of 
about  a  year  old,  in  deportment  and 
general  appearance  decidedly  more 
presentable  than  the  rest,  and  rather 
less  unlike  a  sporting-dog.  It  ap- 
peared, in  fact,  that  she  had  noticed 
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me,  while  I  had  noticed  her ;  for,  in- 
stead of  mingling  with  the  general 
hullabaloo  as  she  went  along,  and 
taking  part  in  the  wrangle  and  run- 
ning fight  with  the  rest  of  the  pack, 
she  attached  herself  to  me  and  my 
mule,  and  trotted  on  quietly  by  my 
side.  In  fact,  she  seemed  to  have 
made  up  her  mind  for  a  day's  shoot- 
ing, and  to  be  husbanding  her  forces 
till  we  reached  the  ground.  Observ- 
ing that  this  discreet  young  lady  had 
attracted  my  notice,  Francisco  stepped 
out  till  he  got  abreast,  and,  after 
walking  awhile  by  my  side,  watching 
his  opportunity  to  speak,  said  at 
length,  "  She  is  English." 

"  How,  English  f '  said  I. 

"  Her  father  was  English." 

"  Whence  comes  she  ?"  I  asked. 

"  From  Madrid.  She  followed  me 
from  Madrid,  when  I  came  home." 

"And  what  do  you  know  of  her 
parentage  f ' 

"Her  mother  was  a  Madrilena. 
Her  father  was  an  English  pointer, 
brought  out  to  Spain  by  the  Cabal- 
lero  Don  Alfredo  de  la  Montana, 
of  the  British  cavalry."  _ 

Ah,  my  old  acquaintance,  Sir 

Alfred  Mountney  of  the Hussars. 

Any  dog  of  his  would  be  a  good  dog, 
no  doubt  of  it.  So  here,  it  seemed, 
was  a  cross  between  the  half-wild 
race  of  the  Peninsula  and  a  thorough- 
bred English  sporting-dog. 

A  ride  of  a  Spanish  league  by  a 
gradually  ascending  route  brought  us 
at  length  to  the  mouth  of  a  ravine, 
which  we  ascended  by  a  still  steeper 

n'  \.  This  path  was  in  fact  only  the 
of  a  winter's  torrent,  and  wound 
upwards  between  narrow  banks  of 
rock  and  stunted  herbage,  till  at  its 
extremity  we  emerged  on  a  table- 
land, which  stretched  away  to  the 
horizon.  This,  my  friend  the  Padre 
informed  me,  was  the  scene  of  our 
destined  sport.  Its  whole  surface,  as 
far  as  eye  could  trace,  was  clumps  of 
dwarfed  and,  for  the  most  part, 
thorny  shrubs,  tangled  with  tufts  of 
coarse  sun-dried  grass,  the  intervals  of 
the  thickets  being  sand  and  gravel. 

Ere  we  had  dismounted  and  begun 
to  load,  our  pack  jumped  forward, 
and  commenced  a  general  gallopade 
in  all  directions  over  the  plain,  with 
much  yelping,  sniffing,  and  wagging 
of  tails,  zealously  intent  on  putting 
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up  the  game.  I  was  beginning  to 
wonder  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
do  execution  with  so  many  inter- 
lopers, but  noticed  one  exception  to 
the  outbreak.  The  Inglesita,  as 
Francisco  called  her,  stood  quietly  by 
our  side  with  a  very  business-like  look, 
waiting  till  we  advanced.  I  loaded 
with  small-shot,  the  Padre  with  ball. 

The  sport,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, proved  not  bad.  Hares  were 
plentiful,  though  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  Neither  was 
there  any  lack  of  red-legged  par- 
tridges, but  the  difficulty  was  in 
persuading  them  to  rise.  They  ran 
like  wild  turkeys,  so  that — call  it 
unsportsmanlike  if  you  will — it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  shoot  them  as 
they  ran,  or  they  would  have  run  out 
of  sight.  The  Inglesita  kept  close 
till  I  had  fired,  or  went  a  little  in 
advance,  and  then  made  herself  use- 
ful in  recovering  the  game,  which 
Francisco  bagged  perpetually,  with 
gravity  and  much  gusto.  I  once 
thought  I  noticed  her  coming  ^to 
something  very  like  a  point.  Awhile, 
with  an  air  of  graceful  embarrass- 
ment, she  stood  on  three  legs,  as  if 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the 
fourth.  As  to  the  other  dogs,  they 
rendered  good  service  after  their 
fashion  by  beating  up  the  game,  but 
got  so  much  in  the  way,  it  was  a 
wonder  I  escaped  lodging  a  few  grains 
under  some  of  their  hides ;  which 
indeed  they  almost  tempted  me  to  do 
more  than  once — with  a  view  to  their 
improvement. 

I  was  getting  excited  by  the  sport, 
when  I  suddenly  heard  a  sharp  crack, 
and  the  whiz  of  a  bullet.  So!  my 
reverend  comrade  had  found  his  game. 
"I  have  killed!"  he  shouted;  "I 
always  kill !" 

The  Inglesita  ran  forward;  but 
speedily  ran  back  again,  her  tail 
swollen,  her  bristles  erect,  her  whole 
aspect  eminently  expressive  of  scorn, 
indignation,  confusion,  and  disgust. 

What  could  it  be  ?  The  other  dogs 
now  gathered  in  the  same  direction, 
and  stood  round  in  a  circle,  barking 
with  indescribable  fury  at  something 
in  their  midst,  to  which  they  ap- 
peared either  afraid  or  indisposed  to 
approach  nearer. 

The  Padre  walked  up,  and  by  the 
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nape  of  the  neck  lifted  his  lifeless 
victim,  a  dog-fox. 

"Senor  Padre,"  said  I,  as  we 
rambled  homewards,  "  so  that  is  the 
game  you  kill  in  preference.  Foxes 
always  1  Nothing  but  foxes  ?" 

"  Foxes,"  said  he — his  eye  flashed 
— "  or  Frenchmen." 

Ere  we  reached  home,  I  became 
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acquainted  with  the  Padre's  military 
experiences.  The  history  was  simply 
an  enumeration  of  the  "  Franceses  ' 
who  had  fallen  by  his  hand,  with  a 
garnish  of  wild  adventure.  The 
Padre  was  not  singular,  as  a  native 
of  the  Peninsula,  in  his  Gallican 
antipathies,  nor  yet  in  his  taste  for 
shooting  foxes  with  ball. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


In  that  sequestered  village  I  re- 
mained for  some  days,  in  charge  of 
my  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  things 
going  on  as  usual.  The  jolly  old 
guerilla-monk  rejoiced  in  exercising 
the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  was  my 
companion  in  several  snooting  excur- 
sions, with  Francisco,  the  Inglesita, 
and  the  same  posse  comitatus  of 
village  dogs.  On  one  occasion  the 
Rev.  Padre  conducted  me  to  a  small 
reedy  lake  embosomed  in  hills,  where, 
what  with  wild-fowls  and  enormous 
water-snakes,  we  had  a  very  fair 
day's  sport.  Generally,  however,  we 
took  trie  direction  of  the  sandy, 
bushy,  elevated  table-land,  and  came 
staggering  home  under  a  load  of  hares 
and  red-legged  partridges,  of  which 
our  patients,  much  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  got  an  ample  portion. 
It  will  not  surprise  any  one  who  has 
gone  through  the  exhausting,  and,  to 
a  marching  officer,  the  inglorious 
fatigues  of  a  campaign,  if  I  confess 
that  this  period  of  vocation,  though 
not  far  remote  from  great  strategic 
movements,  and  almost  within  the 
sound  of  big  guns,  was  soothing  to 
my  spirits,  as  well  as  recreative  to  an 
exhausted  constitution.  Little  did  I 
dream  that  war,  in  a  novel  form,  was 
about  to  beat  up  my  quiet  quarters. 
But  let  me  not  anticipate.  The 
Padre,  adhering  to  his  own  ideas  of 
sporting,  went  on  as  before,  shooting 
foxes  with  ball,  or  shooting  nothing ; 
in  which  peculiar  line  of  things  he 
continued  to  meet  with  occasional 
success.  I  never  knew  him  miss  a 
shot,  but  of  course  his  opportunities 
were  few. 

When  the  regiment  marched  on, 


and  I  was  left  in  charge,  it  was  duly 
notified  to  me  that  a  military  surgeon 
would  be  sent  from  Vittoria  to  attend 
on  our  invalids.  I  anxiously  waited 
day  by  day,  but  no  surgeon  came. 
Wrote  letters — got  answers — some 
criminative,  some  plaintive,  some  ex- 
planatory and  unintelligible,  some 
highly  satisfactory — still  no  surgeon. 
The  fact  is,  as  I  afterwards  discovered, 
a  young  doctor,  fresh  from  England, 
had  landed  in  the  north  of  Spain ; 
and  this  was  the  gentleman  designated 
to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  services. 
But  partly  from  confusion  of  orders, 
partly  from  the  tardiness  of  commu- 
nication, partly  from  his  own  want  of 
campaigning  experience,  he  remained 
for  some  time,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, totally  ignorant  of  his  destina- 
tion ;  and  having  knocked  about  from 
place  to  place,  he  at  last  reached  our 
hamlet,' with  his  case  of  instruments  in 
the  highest  order  for  work,  some  four- 
and-twenty  hours  after  the  last  of  our 
sick  men  had  been  sent  oft' for  Vittoria. 
Destitute  as  we  were  thus  left  of  sur- 
gical and  medical  aid  in  our  village 
hospital,  I  had  procured,  on  my  own 
responsibility,  the  occasional  attend- 
ance of  a  rural  practitioner — a  native 
Spaniard.  But  he,  a  silent  and 
meagre  man,  did  little  more  than 
look  at  the  patients  :  one  poor  fellow 
had  already  died,  on  the  second  day 
from  our  arrival ;  and,  after  a  week's 
waiting,  I  was  getting  so  savage  at 
this  strange  neglect,  that  I  was  well- 
nigh  taking  some  extraordinary  step 
which  might  have  destroyed  my  pro- 
fessional prospects  for  life,  when 
the  arrival  of  unlooked-for  visitors 
brought  us  seasonable  relief. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


I  had  just  returned  with  the  Padre 
and  Francisco  from  a  morning's  sport, 
and  was  giving  orders  in  front  of  my 
billet  for  the  conveyaifce  of  hares 
and  birds  to  the  hospital,  when,  look- 
ing down  into  the  lane  which  led  up 
into  the  village  from  the  open  country 
to  the  south,  we  became  cognisant  of 
an  arrival.  At  this  time  we  were 
always  on  the  gui  vive,  especially  in 
that  direction.  For  the  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Vittoria  had  been  followed 
by  a  general  break-up  of  their  forces 
in  Spain ;  all  were  eager  to  get  back 
into  France ;  there  was  a  perpetual 
rush  of  Frenchmen  in  small  parties 
from  south  to  north,  in  the  direction 
of  the  frontiers ;  there  was  also  a 
perpetual  decimation  of  their  ranks 
by  the  exasperated  peasantry;  and 
niy  friend  the  Padre  was  perpetually 
on  the  look-out,  prepared  with  a 
knife  or  a  bullet  for  any  "  Francez  " 
that  might  cross  his  path.  He 
snorted  at  the  sight  of  the  approach- 
ing travellers;  his  dark  complexion 
grew  a  trifle  darker,  and  his  look 
particularly  quiet  and  savage. 

"  Four !'  said  he,  in  an  altered 
tone  of  voice,  a  little  husky  and 
choking-like ;  "  two  on  donkeys,  one 
on  mule-back,  and  one  on  foot.  Are 
you  loaded?" 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  I.  "Be 
quiet." 

"  Oh,  very  good,  Seiior  Capitan  ; 
all  the  same,"  said  he.  "  If  you  pre- 
fer it,  we  can  give  them  board  and 
lodging  for  the  night,  and  take  them 
to-morrow  after  breakfast,  as  they 
pass  up  the  hollow  road." 

"Why,  look  at  them,"  I  replied. 
"  Two  of  them  at  least  are  Spaniards, 
I  undertake  to  say,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance." 

"  Ah,  Santa  Eufemia !"  he  exclaim- 
ed, seeing  better  as  they  came  nearer, 
41  a  party  of  wounded  men  !  Look, 
one  of  them  has  his  head  bandaged, 
another  has  his  arm  in  a  sling." 

Ere  long  the  party  reached  us. 
Two  were  Spanish  peasants,  wounded 
in  an  affair  with  the  French.  The 
third  was  an  addition  to  my  hospital, 
in  the  shape  of  an  English  soldier. 
He  had  been  taken  prisoner ;  and,  in 


the  general  break-up  of  the  French, 
army,  had  made  his  escape,  assisted 
by  the  natives.  Too  much  weakened 
by  exhaustion  and  privation  to  alight 
without  help,  he  looked  around  for  a 
friendly  arm.  The  Padre  stepped 
up,  took  him  affectionately  round  the 
waist,  lifted  him  easy  out  of  the  saddle, 
and  carried  him  like  a  baby  into  the 
house. 

"  Seiior  Capitan,"  said  the  Padre 
as  he  came  out  with  an  air  of  exhila- 
ration, "  for  such  an  invalid  as  that 
your  hospital  is  just  the  place.  He 
requires  no  medicine,  which  you  have 
not  got.  What  he  needs  is  rest  and 
food,  of  which  I  trust  there  will  be 
no  want." 

The  two  wounded  Spaniards,  also, 
were  now  assisted  in,  with  a  view  to 
supplying  the  immediate  wants  of 
the  whole  party,  previous  to  an 
arrangement  for  their  removal  to  the 
hospital. 

While  the  Padre  was  occupied 
with  our  new  guests  within,  my  own 
attention  was  directed  to  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  accompanied  them  on 
foot.  His  age  might  be  from  five  to 
eight  and  twenty;  he  wore  an  old 
Spanish  cloak,  which  nearly  con- 
cealed his  person,  and  a  very  old 
Spanish  cocked-hat.  His  face,  though 
not  old,  was  weather-beaten,  and 
lined  with  wrinkles  which  indicated 
anxiety  and  suffering.  I  could  not 
make  him  out.  His  quick  eye  was 
certainly  not  English,  and,  I  thought, 
not  Spanish.  He  privately  made  a 
hasty  sign,  as  if  wishing  to  commu- 
nicate, and  bespeaking  confidence. 
Guessing  how  matters  stood,  I  ap- 
proached the  beasts,  and  began  to 
examine  them. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he  in  a  whisper, 
addressing  me  in  French, "  I  perceive 
that  you  are  an  English  officer.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  French 
officer." 

"  Very  good,"  said  I ;  "speak  gently, 
if  you  please,  but  not  in  a  whisper. 

" Monsieur,"  he  continued,  "I  am 
a  man  of  immense  resources,  or  you 
would  not  see  me  here.  My  life 
during  the  last  few  days  has  been 
exposed  to  perpetual  peril,  which  I 
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have  eluded  only  by  singular  address. 
The  skill  with  which  I  have  treated 
my  three  patients  is  just  simply  in- 
credible." 

"  Are  you  then  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession?" I  asked. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  replied.  "  I  say- 
it  with  pride,  I  am  a  soldier"  (je  suis 
militaire).  "  To  save  my  life,  how- 
ever, with  equal  skill  and  benevolence 
I  treated  these  sick  men.  In  fact, 
my  talents  are  universal.  From  the 
art  of  cookery  up  to  the  differential 
calculus,  I  know  everything.  May  I 
depend  on  your  friendly  protection  1" 
he  asked  anxiously. 

"  As  a  prisoner  of  the  English,"  I 
replied,  "you  are  safe  of  course. 
Should  you  consider  yourself  more 
secure  in  confinement  ?  or  will  you 
give  your  parole  ? "  (I  knew  it  mat- 
tered not  a  rush ;  for,  exasperated  as 
the  Spaniards  then  were  against  the 
French,  beyond  the  pale  of  English 
protection,  his  life  was  not  secure  an 
instant.) 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  I  give  you 
my  parole  d'honneur"  —  here  he 
paused — "I  give  you  my  parole  d"hon- 
neur,  that  I  will  not  escape  from  this 
place." 

"  That  will  do,"  I  replied  ;  "  at 
least  for  the  present.  I  think,  then, 
you  had  better  take  up  your  quarters 
in  my  billet,  and  make  yourself  com- 
fortable. You  know  what  are  the 
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present  feelings  of  the  Spanish  popu- 
lation. The  less  we  say  about  your 
being  a  Frenchman,  the  better." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  he,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  waistcoat,  "  I  have  yet 
one  small  request." 

"  How  can  I  serve  you  ? "  I  asked. 

"Pardon  me,  Monsieur,"  he  replied, 
as  if  about  to  communicate  some 
great  fact ;  "  but  the  liberty  I  am 
about  to  take  is  so  immense,  I  hardly 
know  how — ; '  (He  bows  very  low). 

"  Come,"  said  I ;  "  no  ceremony 
between  campaigners.  If  I  can  help 
yoli,  I  will  with  pleasure." 

"  During  the  last  fortnight  I  have 
suffered  intensely.  But  the  acme  of 
my  privations  —  ah !  might  I  pre- 
sume 1 " 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is,  at  any  rate." 

He  rummaged  in  an  inner  pocket, 
and  brought  out  an  old  brass  snuff- 
box. 

"  Look  ! "  said  he,  dramatically, 
and  raised  the  lid.  "  Positively  ex- 
hausted !  Empty !  For  three  days, 
not  a  pinch  !  I  appeal  to  a  man  of 
your  sensibilities.  Imagine,  conceive, 
picture  to  yourself,  if  you  can,  the 
intensity  of  my  sufferings." 

I  handed  him  my  box.  Receiving 
it  with  an  air  of  eager  and  devoted 
gratitude,  he  rapidly  applied  to  each 
nostril  successive  supplies  of  the  pun- 
gent dust, mingling  with  his  enormous 
pinches  profound  acknowledgments. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


I  stood  chatting  with  my  new 
acquaintance  in  the  street,  inwardly 
meditative  on  the  extraordinary  and 
perfectly  French  versatility,  which 
could  at  one  moment  discuss  arrange- 
ments for  the  preservation  of  his  life 
under  very  ticklish  circumstances, 
and  the  next,  negotiate  the  loan  of 
my  snuff-box. 

"From  what  part  of  France  are 
you?"  I  asked.  " From  the  south- 
west?" 

"  Ah,  ah  ! "  said  he.  « I  fed  flat- 
tered by  your  penetration.  In  fact, 
it  is  second  only  to  my  own.  Yes, 
sir,  with  exultation  I  inform  you 
that  I  am  not  only  a  Frenchman, 
but  a  Gascon." 

The  Padre  stood  by  my  elbow. 
His  look  was  sombre  and  dogged. 


Grasping  my  arm  with  nervous  ab- 
ruptness, he  drew  me  a  little  aside. 
"  So  then  I  find  that  fellow  is  a 
Frenchman,"  he  said.  The  Padre 
spoke  with  hideous  grin  and  rolling 
eyes.  I  never  saw  such  a  horrid 
look. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  and  my  pri- 
soner." 

"  I  do  not  perceive  how  that  should 
be,"  he  answered  with  forced  calm- 
ness, "under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case." 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  I,  "  such  is 
the  fact.  I  ha>ve  taken  his  parole, 
am  responsible  for  his  safety,  and  feel 
bound  to  defend  his  life  as  I  would 
my  own.  Besides,  are  you  not  aware 
that  he  has  doctored  your  country- 
men, the  two  wounded  peasants  ? " 
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"That  I  know,"  said  the  Padre, 
"  or  he  would  not  be  alive  at  this 
moment." 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  said  I, 
taking  him  by  the  arm  as  he  had  just 
before  taken  me;  "here,  come  this 
way.  Monsieur,  this  is  the  Rev. 
Padre,  Don  Jos^  Yriarte  y  Gusman." 
(The  Frenchman  bowed  low,  with  the 
air  of  a  dancing-master.)  "  And  this, 
Senor  Padre,  is  Monsieur  - — ' 

"Le  Tisanier,"  said  the  French- 
man, bowing  again. 

"  His  father  being  French,  he  is  of 
course  considered  a  Frenchman.  But 
his  mother,"  I  continued,  extempo- 
rising, "  was  a  Spaniard ;  and  in  fact 
he  himself  was  born  in  Spain." 

"  Born  in  Spain,"  said  M.  le  Tisa- 
nier, promptly  adopting  the  idea ; 
"  born  at  Oviedo."  (Another  bow.) 

"  By  profession,  Senor  Padre,  he  is 
a  surgeon.  And  in  that  capacity  he 
has  tended  your  wounded  country- 
men ;  who  in  a  recent  skirmish,  only 
that  M.  le  Tisanier  was  present,  and 
promptly  lent  his  invaluable  aid, 
were  both  shot  dead.  Ask  them 
yourself." 

"  Both  shot  dead  ;  ask  them  your- 
self," said  M.  le  Tisanier. 

"In  the  absence  of  an  English 
surgeon,"  I  added,  "M.  le  Tisanier 
will  be  invaluable  to  me  at  the  hos- 
pital, in  attending  my  own  sick  men, 
as  well  as  the  two  Spaniards." 

The  Padre  looked  a  little  perplex- 
ed. "I  am  somewhat  put  of  order 
myself,"  said  he  plaintively.  The 
Padre  was  a  robust  hearty-com- 
plexioned  man  of  some  five-and-forty. 
With  the  exception  of  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  corpulence,  which  was 
merely  professional,  you  might  have 
set  him  down  for  a  picture  of  jolly 
health,  satisfactory  appetite,  and  good 
digestion. 

"  It  was,"  I  continued,  "  only  the 
popular  feeling  against  the  French 
army,  amounting,  in  fact,  to  exaspera- 
tion, and  indiscriminately  including 
all  in  any  way  of  French  connection, 
which  compelled  M.  le  Tisanier  to 
make  a  hasty  exit  from  Seville,  where 
he  had  practised  with  immense  suc- 
cess for,  I  think  you  said  (looking  at 
M.  le  Tisanier),  nearly  six  years." 

"  Six  years  on  the  5th  of  December 
next,"  said  M.  le  Tisanier.  "But 
permit  me.  My  practice  is  not  in- 
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discriminate.  Ordinary  patients  I 
decline.  In  short,  I  attend  to  none 
but  hopeless  cases ;  that  is,  cases 
given  up  by  the  faculty." 

"I  never  could  get  any  of  the 
faculty  to  prescribe  for  my  case," 
said  the  Padre,  evidently  beginning 
to  feel  an  interest. 

"Precisely,"  said  M.  le  Tisanier, 
"  There  are,  in  effect,  two  classes  of 
maladies  which  I  comprehend  under 
the  title  of  hopeless,  and  which  I 
therefore  regard  as  peculiarly  my 
province — those  which  practitioners 
abandon,  and  those  which  they  re- 
fuse to  take  up.  Yours,  Senor 
Padre,  appears  to  be  of  the  latter 
category. 

"  Just  so,"  replied  the  Padre,  quite 
mollified  and  toned  down.  "  The 
medicos  about  here,  when  I  consult 
them,  uniformly  have  the  cruelty 
to  say  there's  nothing  the  matter 
with  me." 

"  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  ut- 
terly unprofessional,"  said  M.  le  Tisa- 
nier. He  stept  up  politely  to  the 
Padre ;  felt  his  pulse. 

"  Your  tongue,  if  you  please."  The 
Padre  put  out  his  tongue. 

"  Ah,  I  perceive,"  said  M.  le  Tisa- 
nier. "Pray,"  said  he,  looking  the 
Padre  very  earnestly  in  the  face ; 
"  Pr§y-"  He  put  his  mouth  to  the 
Padre's  ear,  and  his  voice  dropt  into 
a  whisper.  I  stepped  back.  There 
followed  a  brief  but  very  earnest 
conference,  which  I  did  not  overhear, 
and  which  my  pen  is  not  sufficiently 
graphic  to  portray. 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
Padre,  "  suppose  we  step  in  and 
take  dinner.' 

M.  le  Tisanier,  as  we  followed  the 
Padre  indoors,  contrived,  with  much 
scraping,  to  get  together  a  final 
pinch  out  of  my  all  but  exhausted 
snuff-box,  to  which,  during  the  pre- 
ceding conference,  his  attentions  had 
been  incessant. '  He  then  returned 
the  box,  with  every  demonstration  of 
the  deepest  gratitude. 

"  You  had  better  give  me  yours 
also,"  said  I ;  "  then  I  can  fill  both 
at  the  same  time." 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,"  he  replied,  "  you 
overwhelm  me  with  benefits.  But 
for  you  I  might  have  been  at  this 
moment  a  dead  man.  The  address 
with  which,  in  such  difficult  circum- 
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stances,  you  improvised  my  docto- 
rate, excited  my  high  admiration. 
Talent  like  yours  compels  me — yes,  I 
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say  it  fearlessly — compels  me  to  turn 
my  thoughts  inwards,  and  to  con- 
template— myself." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Acquaintance  and  good  fellowship 
are  soon  knocked  up  between  soldiers 
on  service  ;  and  I  was  beginning  to 
acquire  quite  a  liking  for  my  new 
companion,  all  whose  peculiarities  of 
character  proved  highly  amusing.  I 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  re- 
marking to  the  Padre,  that  though 
his  own  impressions  of  el  Doctor 
Tisaiiero  had  been  favourably  modi- 
fied, yet  I  hoped  he  would  exert  his 
influence  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  and  parts  adjacent;  otherwise 
my  prisoner  might  still  be  regarded 
and  dealt  with  as  a  bond  fide  French- 
man, a  result  which,  in  the  existing 
state  of  popular  feeling,  would  be 
highly  tragical.  "  Yes,  yes,"  said  the 
Padre.  "  A  word  from  me  is  suffi- 
cient, so  long  at  least  as  he  remains 
in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  that 
word  I  have  spoken.  The  Doctor 
may  with  perfect  security  go  to  and 
from  the  hospital.  He  may  also  go 
out  shooting  with  us  ;  or  go  by  him- 
self if  he  likes,  provided  he  does  not 
go  too  far." 

M.  le  Tisanier  promptly  commenc- 
ed his  attendance  at  the  hospital, 
and  with  good  effect.  Certainly  the 
lively  step  with  which  he  skipped 
from  bed  to  bed  was  not  precisely 
that  which  one  would  look  for  in  a 
member  of  the  faculty  ;  but  the  men 
liked  him,  and  he  evidently  had 
some  knowledge  both  of  medicine  and 
of  surgery,  as  well  as  more  than  an 
average  share  of  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination. As  a  preliminary  mea- 
sure, he  at  once  installed  himself  in 
the  entire  management  of  all  culin- 
ary arrangements  for  the  sick,  who 
now  got  wholesome  and  nutritious 
messes  very  much  to  their  taste, 
though  they  could  not  always  tell 
what  the  said  messes  were  made  of. 
With  regard  to  the  wounded,  clean- 
liness and  poulticing  were  our  doc- 
tor's chief  resources  ;  and  with  these 
appliances,  in  the  absence  of  more 
regular  aid,  all  the  patients  seemed 
to  be  doing  well.  Much  of  the 
amelioration,  which  he  attributed  to 


his  remedies,  I  could  not  help  im- 
puting to  the  dietary.  Meanwhile,  I 
went  on,  writing  savage  and  ineffec- 
tual letters  for  a  surgeon,  though 
somewhat  consoled  by  the  reflection 
that  matters  proceeded  no  worse  in 
the  interim. 

But  M.  le  Tisanier  was  ambitious  ; 
he  was  also  a  man  of  an  active  mind, 
and  ever  in  pursuit  of  some  new 
object  of  interest  and  occupation. 
He  had  concocted,  and  in  due  time 
he  communicated  to  me  confidenti- 
ally, a  grand  scheme.  It  was  no  less 
than  this :  that  he,  M.  le  Tisanier, 
in  addition  to  the  superintendence  of 
the  hospital,  should  take  upon  him- 
self the  management  of  our  private 
kitchen,  actually  administered  by 
the  Padre  ;  in  other  words,  that  he, 
superseding  the  Padre,  should  daily 
cook  the  dinner  for  himself,  the 
Padre,  and  me. 

The  scheme  came  out  one  evening 
after  the  Padre  had  retired  to  rest, 
as  we  were  seated  al  fresco,  enjoying 
a  cool  cigar,  with  the  intention  of 
soon  following  the  Padre's  example. 
M.  le  Tisanier  opened  the  subject 
with  very  little  preamble,  by  polite- 
ly informing  me  that  the  French 
cuisine  beat  that  of  all  other  nations 
out  of  the  field ;  that  the  Gascons 
were  decidedly  the  best  cooks  in 
France,  and  that  he  beat  all  the  cooks 
in  Gascony.  He  proceeded  to  remark 
that  we  had  flour,  milk,  eggs,  bacon, 
lard,  game,  mutton,  pork,  and  goats' 
flesh  in  abundance,  with  occasional 
supplies  of  very  available  beef ;  and 
with  such  materials,  besides  others 
which  he  enumerated,  he  felt,  he 
owned,  ambitious  (admitting  the  un- 
deniable merits  of  the  Padre)  to 
show  what  his  own  talents  could  ac- 
complish in  the  department  of  la 
haute  cuisine. 

I  pause  not  to  detail  by  what 
means  he  gradually  brought  his  plans 
to  bear.  It  was  a  delicate  business  ; 
for  the  Padre  conceived  that  he  him- 
self understood  these  matters  as  well 
as  most  men ;  and  for  my  own  part, 
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I  was  so  well  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  were,  that  I  felt  no  wish  for  a 
change.  The  Padre  was  great  at  an 
olla  podrida,  his  omelets  were  capi- 
tal, and  he  had  once  given  us  a  boiled 
turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts.  (Boil 
the  chestnuts  separate,  and  pound  in 
a  mortar.  Flavour  with  the  lean  of 
ham  or  bacon  dry-baked  and  grated.) 
My  French  friend,  however,  had  a 
purchase  on  the  Padre  as  his  medical 
adviser,  in  which  office  he  now  was 
fully  installed,  and  had  entirely  won 
the  Padre's  confidence.  Availing 
himself  of  this  advantage,  he  intro- 
duced first  one  dish,  then  a  second, 
till  at  length  he  gradually  established 
himself  in  the  superintendence  of 
our  kitchen,  ostensibly  operating 
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under  the  Padre's  direction,  but  ulti- 
mately having  pretty  much  his  own 
way. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement 
was,  that  when  the  Padre  and  I 
went  out  on  our  daily  excursions  in 
pursuit  of  game,  M.  le  Tisanier  gene- 
rally remained  at  home,  dividing  his 
morning  between  the  hospital,  to 
which  he  attended  first,  ana  our  din- 
ner for  three,  which  he  always  had 
in  a  forward  state  when  we  returned 
from  shooting.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  rose  early  to-  roam  the  lowlands 
near  the  village  in  search  of  culinary 
roots  and  herbs,  bringing  home  also 
innumerable  varieties  of  the  mush- 
room, with  none  of  which  we  were 
poisoned. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


We  are  now  fast  arriving,  benig- 
nant reader,  at  that  point  of  our  nar- 
rative when  the  plot  begins  to  thicken. 
It  may  nevertheless  be  here  as  well 
to  inform  you,  that  the  Padre  having 
one  morning  set  out  early  on  a  visit 
to  Vittoria,  and  not  being  expected 
back  till  night,  M.  le  Tisanier  had, 
with  his  usual  grandiloquence  and 
urbanity,  formally  announced  an  in- 
tention on  his  part  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity  to  give  me  an 
ENGLISH  dinner. 

Abstaining  from  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  splendid,  and  to  me 
very  novel  banquet — for  I  never  sat 
down  to  such  an  English  dinner  be- 
fore, and  probably  never  shall  again, 
even  in  Paris— let  me  at  any  rate 
dwell  a  moment,  with  fond  recollec- 
tions which  two  and  forty  years  have 
not  obliterated,  on  the  entree  of 
roast -beef.  For  the  basis  of  his 
operations  in  elaborating  this  truly 
British  dish,  M.  le  Tisanier,  who 
scorned  to  receive  a  suggestion  even 
from  an  Englishman  on  the  subject 
of  roast-beef,  had  selected  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  round!  The 
culinary  preparation  of  this  block  or 
clump  of  raw  meat  he  commenced 
some  hours  before  it  was  to  come  on 
the  table,  by  placing  it  on  a  gridiron 
in  a  dish,  and  thrusting  it  into  a  very 
hot  oven,  where  he  kept  it  only  till 
it  was  thoroughly  heated  through, 
and  a  little  scorched  on  the  outside. 


Then,  drawing  it  out,  he  transferred 
it  before  my  astonished  eyes  into 
a  boiler,  with  a  view  to  soup !  In 
the  boiler,  however,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  boil,  but  only  to  sim- 
mer— nay,  scarcely  that.  After  ex- 
periencing, for  how  many  hours  I 
did  not  count,  this  gradual  and  very 
leisurely  process  of  concoction,  matu- 
ration, and  digestion,  the  beef  was 
withdrawn  from  the  boiler,  and  again 
temporarily  deposited,  for  final  brown- 
ing, in  the  oven.  From  the  oven  it 
came  direct  to  table,  smoking  hot, 
and  streaming  like  Ida,  from  its  sum- 
mit to  its  base,  with  a  rich  and  very 
appetising  sauce,  of  which  all  I  can 
positively  state  is,  that  one  ingre- 
dient was  toasted  shreds  of  onion. 
Certainly  it  was  not  English  roast- 
beef;  but  it  ate  very  tender,  and  was 
altogether  unexceptionable.  I  was 
therefore  able  to  do  ample  justice  to 
this  artistic  achievement  of  M.  le 
Tisanier,  who  watched  me  with 
anxious  eagerness,  and  professed 
himself  more  than  a  thousand  times 
repaid  for  the  labours  of  the  morning 
by  my  unqualified  commendations, 
and  the  activity  of  my  knife  and 
fork.  A  plum-pudding  was  to  follow ; 
but  that,  alas  !  proved  a  failure. 
Just  as  the  beef  was  removed,  and  I 
all  expectation,  Francisco,  to  my  no 
small  consternation,  brought  in  soup- 
plates  and  spoons  !  Exactly  as  it 
occurred  on  another  memorable  occa- 
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sion,  M.  le  Tisanier  had  forgotten  the 
cloth.  That  day  we  had  no  plum- 
pudding,  but  we  had  very  respectable 
plum-porridge. 

It  was  in  the  cool  of  the  same 
evening  that  we  stepped  out  from 
the  dining-room  into  the  open  air, 
each  blowing  a  cigar,  and  stood  at 
the  front  entrance  of  the  house.  Our 
position  afforded  us  a  view  up  and 
down  the  road,  so  that  no  person 
could  enter  the  village  at  either  ex- 
tremity without  our  perceiving  it. 
Suddenly  M.  le  Tisanier  threw  up 
both  his  hands,  and  clasped  them 
with  a  cry  of  agony. 

"Ah,"  he  cried,  "Frenchmen! — 
look ! — prisoners  ! — my  countrymen  ! 
— they  are  lost ! — they  are  doomed  ! 
— they  will  be  all  massacred  ! " 

True  enough,  a  party  was  ap- 
proaching, of  which  four,  it  was 
too  evident,  were  prisoners,  and 
Frenchmen. 

The  whole  company  was  on  foot. 
The  four  prisoners  marched  two  and 
two,  their  hands  tied  behind  by  cords 
connected  with  a  rope  extending  from 
the  front  pair  to  the  rear.  They  had 
their  side-arms,  knapsacks,  and  ac- 
coutrements ;  but  their  muskets  were 
carried  by  the  peasants  who  escorted 
them. 

"  Go  in,"  said  I  to  M.  le  Tisanier. 
"  Leave  this  little  affair  to  me.  Go 
in-doors,  I  entreat  you.  Manifest  no 
(sympathy,  or  all  is  lost." 

With  all  his  volatility  and  rodo- 
montade, M.  le  Tisanier  showed  on 
this  occasion  that  he  wanted  neither 
tact  nor  feeling.  The  affair  suffi- 
ciently explained  itself.  The  four 
Frenchmen,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  exasperated  peasantry, 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
have  been  hanged  or  shot  off-hand. 
But  the  Padre  being  looked  up  to 
by  the  whole  district,  not  only  as  a 
spiritual  guide,  but  as  a  great  guerilla 
chief  and  military  commander,  they 
were  brought  to  his  abode,  in  order 
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that  justice  might  be  done  upon  them 
in  more  regular  form. 

Advancing  up  the  road  in  sullen 
silence,  the  whole  company,  captives 
and  captors,  arrived  in  front  of  our 
billet,  and  there  halted.  My  first 
object  was  to  get  the  prisoners  into 
my  own  keeping. 

"  Any  taken  alive  besides  these 
four  ? "  I  asked. 

"  No,  Sefior  Capitan,"  replied  an 
elderly  countryman.  "  These  are  the 
only  prisoners  out  of  a  hundred  or 
more.  In  their  attempt  to  escape 
into  France,  they  got  into  this  neigh- 
bourhood, or  there  would  have  been 
no  prisoners  at  all.  Will  Don  Jose 
be  here  soon  ? " 

"  The  reverend  Padre,"  I  replied, 
"  went  this  morning  to  Vittoria,  and 
will  not  be  home  till  late.  You  can, 
if  you  please,  leave  the  prisoners  here 
in  custody.  By  the  by,  why  have 
you  left  them  their  side-arms  ? " 

I  stepped  up  to  the  captives  as 
if  with  the  idea  of  removing  their 
accoutrements,  and  communicated 
with  one  of  them  by  a  consolatory 
glance,  to  which  he  responded  by  a 
look  of  intelligence — pitiful  enough, 
to  be  sure. 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  said  I.  "  Their  hands 
being  tied,  the  belts  cannot  come  off. 
What  will  you  do  with  the  prisoners 
till  Don  Jose"  returns  1  If  they  re- 
main here,  they  will  be  safest  in  the 
great  room  at  the  top  of  the  house." 

So  it  was  settled.  From  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  prisoners,  if  at  large, 
would  speedily  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  enraged  population, 
there  was  no  fear  of  their  attempting 
to  escape.  They  were  accordingly 
marched  up-stairs,  still  bound,  how- 
ever, and  held  together  by  the  cord, 
and  were  locked  up  in  a  large  room 
with  little  windows,  which  occupied 
the  whole  upper  floor  of  the  building. 
Their  muskets  also  were  deposited  on 
the  premises.  The  captors  then  sepa- 
rated for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  coast  being  clear,  I  was  ascend- 
ing  the  staircase  with  the  key  of  the 
attic,  which  was  now  a  prison,  when 
M.  le  Tisanier  burst  out  upon  me 
from  his  own  apartment  on  the  first 


floor  !     Poor  little  man,  he  was  in. 
tears.     He  seized  my  hand. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "my  poor  country- 
men  !  If  they  remain,  they  will  be 
murdered  —  butchered—  massacred  1 
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If  they  escape,  they  will  never  reach 
the  frontier ! " 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  said  I,  "  their 
only  chance  is  to  stay  where  they 
are,  though  in  the  lion's  den.  It  will 
be  no  easy  matter  for  us  to  save  their 
lives ;  but  whatever  can  be  done,  we 
will  do.  You  had  better  come  up." 

The  prisoners,  bound  as  they  were, 
had  contrived  to  seat  themselves  on 
the  floor,  and,  on  our  entering,  raised 
themselves  with  some  difficulty  on 
their  legs.  I  was  struck  with  their 
martial  bearing,  even  in  misfortune. 

My  own  hand  and  M.  le  Tisanier's 
simultaneously  plunged  into  our 
respective  pockets.  The  cords  which 
bound  the  prisoners'  wrists  soon  yield- 
ed to  our  knives.  This  operation  was 
not  effected  without  an  immense  deal 
of  parlez-vous  between  the  prisoners 
and  M.  le  Tisanier.  It  transpired,  in 
the  course  of  the  conference,  that  these 
four  soldiers,  so  far  as  they  were 
aware,  were  the  only  survivors  of 
150  or  180  men,  who,  as  an  advanced 
guard,  had  preceded  a  column  of  some 
3000  of  the  French  army  on  their 
march  to  the  frontier. 

I  now  addressed  them.  "  Sur- 
rounded as  you  are  with  Spaniards, 
with  no  British  force  at  hand,  you 
doubtless  are  aware  of  your  actual 
position." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  they  answered  ;  "  we 
understand." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  "  let  me  most 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  avoid  any 
indiscretion  which  might  augment 
the  risks  that  surround  you.  You 
must  be  contented  to  remain  where 
you  are  for  the  night,  and  be  satisfied 
with  straw  for  bedding.  This  gentle- 
man is  a  French  officer.  Will  you  be 
guided  by  him  and  by  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,"  they  replied. 

"  What's  in  the  larder  1 "  said  I  to 
M.  le  Tisanier.  "Got  anything  to 
give  these  hungry  fellows  1 " 

"Hah!"  replied  he,  "I  shall  in- 
stantly proceed  to  prepare  them  a 
superb  repast.  Let  me  see ;  in  three 
hours  " 

"  Better,"  said  I,  "  give  them  at 
once  the  remainder  of  the  beef  and 
bread  cl  discretion.  To-morrow  you 
can  cook  them  a  regular  good  break- 
fast." 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  a  French  sol- 
dier, whose  hollow  cheek  and  sunken 
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though  fiery  eye  too  clearly  indicated 
his  recent  sufferings  and  privations  ; 
"  we  have  a  still  more  urgent  want. 
Oh !  M.  1'officier,  if  you  please,  water ! 

Those Spaniards  never  think  of 

giving  a  poor  miserable  prisoner  a 
drop  to  drink,  and  we  were  too 
proud  to  ask.  We  are  half-dead  with 
thirst." 

M.  le  Tisanier  skipped  out  of  the 
room  and  shot  down  stairs ;  and  I, 
on  his  return  with  a  capacious  pitcher, 
left  him  in  charge  of  his  countrymen, 
taking  with  me,  however,  their  side- 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  I  de- 
posited with  their  firelocks  in  mv 
own  apartment.  My  motive  will 
presently  appear. 

Night  drew  on.  The  Padre,  I 
began  to  calculate,  would  soon  be 
back  from  Vittoria.  What  was  to 
be  done  1  By  what  rhetoric  was  the 
Padre  to  be  persuaded  not  only  into 
sparing  the  lives  of  the  four  prisoners, 
but  into  protecting  them  from  his 
exasperated  countrymen  1 

Perhaps  it  will  here  be  asked,  Why 
did  I  not  take  my  proper  ground  as 
a  British  officer  ?  Instead  of  trusting 
to  the  contingency  of  getting  to  the 
blind  side  of  a  vindictive  and  san- 
guinary partisan,  would  it  not  have 
been  more  dignified  to  insist  upon 
the  laws  of  civilised  warfare,  to  stig- 
matise the  proposed  butchery  as  atro- 
cious, and  to  demand  the  lives  of  the 
captives  as  a  tribute  to  humanity  ? 

To  this  I  reply  :  The  position  was 
peculiar,  and  I  was  more  intent  upon 
saving  the  prisoners  than  upon  main- 
taining my  own  dignity.  Be  it  re- 
membered there  were  no  British 
forces  within  call :  with  the  excep- 
tion of  my  few  sick  men  in  hospital, 
I  was  the  only  Englishman  in  the 
village  or  neighbourhood.  Those 
sick  men  had  indeed  their  firearms, 
but  they  had  not  a  round  of  ammu- 
nition each ;  besides  which,  most  of 
them  were  prostrate,  either  from 
casualties  or  from  exhaustion,  and 
there  was  not  one  of  their  whole 
number  whom  I  should  have  felt 
justified  in  turning  out  on  duty.  It 
was  clear,  then,  had  I  made  a  de- 
mand, and  had  the  demand  been 
resisted,  that  I  possessed  no  power 
to  enforce  it.  Nay,  should  it  only 
once  transpire  among  the  peasantry 
that  I  was  operating  to  save  the 
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instance,  to  try  fair  means,  well 
knowing  that  if  I  could  gain  the 
Padre,  his  authority  with  his  coun- 
trymen would  suffice — yet  fully  aware 
that  the  negotiation  was  no  easy  one, 
and  that  I  must  prepare  for  the 
possible  alternative  of  an  angry  col- 
lision. 
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prisoners,  so  excited  at  that  period 
was  the  general  feeling  against  the 
French,  the  whole  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  would  probably  as- 
semble en  masse,  and  cut  short  the 
discussion  by  proceeding  to  summary 
execution.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  determined,  in  the  first 
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A  little  after  nightfall,  the  Padre, 
in  a  remarkably  amiable  temper,  re- 
turned from  Vittoria.  M.  le  Tisanier, 
in  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety,  which 
he  kept  to  himself  as  he  was  best 
able,  tremulously  tendered  his  eager 
energies  in  preparing  whatever  the 
Padre  would  prefer  as  an  evening 
meal. 

"Mil  gracias,"  said  the  Padre. 
"  Nothing,  nothing  whatever.  Why, 
it's  out  of  the  question.  You  don't 
suppose  I  should  go  to  Vittoria  with- 
out dining  with  my  own  fraternity  ? 
I  will  merely  join  you  in  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  cigar,  and  retire  for  the 
night." 

Spaniards,  let  me  observe,  are  ac- 
counted temperate;  but  they  can 
make  as  good  a  dinner  as  any  people 
on  earth.  After  one  such  meal,  how- 
ever, they  are  in  no  hurry  to  take 
another. 

Our  coffee  despatched,  and  our 
cigars  in  full  process  of  combustion, 
I  opened  the  conference. 

<fWell,  Senor  Padre,  heard  any- 
thing about  the  French  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  he ;  "I  was  told 
all  about  them  before  I  entered  the 
village.  So  you  have  got  them  up- 
stairs. Quite  right."  The  Padre,  it 
was  clear,  misconceived  my  question. 

"The  four  prisoners,  you  mean. 
Well,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  intend 
to  do  with  them?" 

"  To-morrow  morning  after  break- 
fast," he  replied,  "  send  out  a  party 
of  the  villagers  to  dig  a  hole ;  after 
breakfast,  march  the  prisoners  to  the 
spot  shoot  them,  and  pitch  them  in." 

M.  le  Tisanier  summoned  up  all 
his  nonchalance,  but  looked  very  pale. 

"  That,  however,  Senor  Padre,  is 
not  the  point  to  which  my  inquiry 
tended.  Have  you  heard  anything 
about  the  French  forces,  and  their 
movements  ?" 


"French  forces?  Where?"  he 
asked. 

"  In  this  immediate  neighbour- 
hood," replied  I. 

"  How  can  that  be  ?"  said  he.  "  I 
understood  from  my  informant  that 
the  four  prisoners  up-stairs  were  the 
only  survivors  of  the  whole  party." 

<rTrue,"  said  I;  "of  their  own 
party  they  are.  But  that  party  was 
merely  an  advanced  guard.  The 
main  body,  three  thousand  strong,  is 
following  on  the  same  line  of  march, 
and  in  all  likelihood  will  pass  close 
to  us  ;  nay,  very  possibly  occupy  this 
village  for  a  day  or  two,  and  pass 
through  it." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  Padre,  rising 
from  his  easy-chair.  "  If  that  is  so, 
we  must  not  wait  for  to-morrow.  Jus- 
tice must  be  done  on  the  prisoners 
this  night.  The  village  must  be 
roused  without  loss  of  time." 

M.  le  Tisanier  turned  paler  than 
ever,  and  began  to  look  dangerous. 
He  was  about  to  spring  from  his 
seat,  but  with  a  look  of  entreaty  I 
kept  him  quiet. 

"First,  Senor  Padre,"  said  I,  "a 
word  with  you,  if  you  please.  Come, 
sit  down  again  for  a  moment,  and 
hear  what  I  have  got  to  say." 

The  Padre  resumed  his  arm-chair. 

"You  intend,  then,"  I  continued, 
"to  shoot  these  prisoners,  though 
aware  that  the  French  forces  are  close 
at  hand.  Of  course  you  are  prepared 
for  the  consequences." 

"What  consequences?"  said  the 
Padre,  with  a  look  of  surprise.  "  I 
see  no  need  that  the  French  should 
know  anything  about  it.  Should 
they  come  here  in  force,  I  shall  of 
course  accommodate  as  many  of  the 
officers  as  I  can,  and  give  them 
the  best  entertainment  the  house 
affords." 

"But  in  all  probability,"  said  I, 
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"  the  French  will  know  it.  For  ex- 
ample, should  I  unfortunately  fall 
into  their  hands — and,  having  inva- 
lids in  charge,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
escape  till  the  last  moment — you  can- 
not expect  me  to  conceal  a  transac- 
tion I  so  decidedly  disapprove.  Be- 
sides that,  my  men  in  hospital  would 
be  sure  to  know  it,  and  their  disap- 
proval would  be  as  strong  as  mine. 
Kow,  in  case  the  French  come  here, 
even  should  _I  get  off,  there  are  some 
among  my  invalids  whom  it  would 
be  impossible  to  remove.  Therefore, 
make  up  your  mind.  If  you  will 
shoot  your  prisoners,  I  cannot  pre- 
vent it.  Shoot  them, 'but  be  pre- 
pared to  have  it  known." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Padre  dog- 
gedly. "  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 
The  wrongs  of  Spain,  our  plundered 
cities,  our  ravaged  fields,  my  slaugh- 
tered countrymen,  all  demand  their 
blood.  They  must  die." 

"  Of  course,  then,"  said  I,  "  you 
are  quite  secure  that  you  will  your- 
self escape.  If  they  catch  you,  they 
will  hang  you  like  a  dog." 

"After  the  massacre  of  the  French 
prisoners  in  the  south,"  said  M.  le 
Tisanier,  "several  reverend  padres 
were  caught  and  hanged,  Two  near 
Seville,  to  my  certain  knowledge." 

"They  are  welcome  to  hang  me, 
if  they  can  catch  me,"  said  the  Padre. 

"  No  doubt,"  I  added,  "  you  have 
also  prepared  a  place  of  security,  and 
the  means  of  flight  for  the  females  of 
the  village." 

"Highly  necessary,  from  what  I 
witnessed  near  Seville,"  said  M.  le 
Tisanier ;  "  indispensable  !" 

"Ah,  as  for  them,"  replied  the 
Padre,  still  unshaken,  "they  are 
soon  packed  off.  The  alcalde  will 
see  to  that." 

"  Ah,  I  wish,"  said  I,  trying  a  new 
tack,  "  the  houses  and  the  furniture 
could  be  packed  off  as  easily.  The 
village  would  infallibly  be  plundered 
and  set  fire  to.  This  house  in  parti- 
cular, being  your  residence,  would  be 
ransacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground 
as  a  matter  of  course." 

"  As  a  matter  of  course,"  said  M. 
le  Tisanier  ;  "  ransacked  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.  That  is  precisely  what 
was  done  to  the  houses  of  the  Padres 
who  were  hanged  near  Seville." 

There  was  something  in  this  last 
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thrust  which  evidently  touched  thev 
Padre  nearer  than  all  our  previous' 
pokes.  He  looked  anxious. 

"  If,  then,  I  execute  the  prisoners," 
said  he,  "  do  you  really  think,  in  case 
of  the  French  coming  here,  that  this 
house  would  be  burnt  down  ?" 

"  Beyond  a  doubt,"  we  both  replied. 

"Kansackedf  he  asked  tremu- 
lously. 

"Bansacked  from  attic  to  cellar 
—gutted."  (Both  as  before). 

The  Padre  was  obviously  staggered. 
"The  proprietors  of  this  house,"  he 
said,  as  if  conferring  with  himself, 
"  are  most  highly  respectable  people. 
I  have  the  utmost  possible  regard 
for  them.  They  have  already  suffered 
dreadfully  from  the  war." 

Whether  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors were  the  Padre's  only  mo- 
tive, or  whether,  as  I  suspected,  he 
had  any  further  stake  in  the  premises, 
we  now  saw  our  advantage.  The 
Padre  was  clearly  in  a  fix.  So,  hav- 
ing the  best  of  the  argument,  we  for 
a  while  held  our  peace,  leaving  him 
to  work  out  the  problem  for  himself. 
It  was  manifestly  a  settled  principle 
in  his  mind,  that  the  house  must 
suffer  neither  conflagration  nor  spoil. 

"If  the  prisoners  should  be  spared," 
said  he.  Hurrah  !  the  day  was  our 
own. 

"Well,  Sefior  Padre,"  said  I,  "the 
case  stands  thus  : — I  did  not  like  to 
urge  the  circumstance  at  first,  be- 
cause I  wished  to  discuss  this  question 
with  you  as  a  matter  of  discretion, 
and  not  as  a  mere  point  of  etiquette 
between  you  and  me.  But,  strictly 
speaking,  the  prisoners  are  not 
yours.  By  the  laws  of  war,  they  are 
mine." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  you 
prove  that,"  he  replied.  "  You  laid 
claim  to  our  friend  the  doctor  here, 
because  you  had  received  his  sur- 
render; and  I  admitted  the  plea. 
But  on  what  principle  you  can  pos- 
sibly claim  the  four  Frenchmen  up- 
stairs, I  am  utterly  unable  to  under- 
stand or  conceive.  They  were  cap- 
tured by  Spaniards,  and  they  were 
brought  here  by  Spaniards.  Your 
laws  of  war,  as  you  call  them,  are 
really  too  much  for  my  weak  com- 
prehension." 

"The  point,"  said  I,  "is  a  nice 
one,  I  admit.  But  observe.  Your 
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countrymen  took  them,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  your  residence. 
Granted.  Not,  however,  as  prisoners 
of  war,  but  as  culprits,  as  criminals, 
as  victims.  Proof : — they  arrived 
tied  together  in  a  string.  As  vic- 
tims, as  culprits,  as  criminals  you 
yourself  regarded  them,  and  were 
about  to  deal  with  them.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  neither  your  pri- 
soners of  war,  nor  your  countrymen's. 
That  they  are,  however,  my  pri- 
soners is  sufficiently  evident  from 
this  ;  that  it  was  I — not  your  people 
— who  completed  their  disarmament. 
The  practical  evidence  of  this  you 
may  see  with  your  own  eyes  in  my 
chamber,  where  their  side-arms  and 
ammunition,  which  I  myself  took 
from  their  persons,  are  at  this  mo- 
ment deposited.  And  as  to  the  ab- 
stract question,  that  is  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  for  ever  set  at  rest,  by 
Hugo  Grotius,  in  the  seventh  vol- 
ume of  his  Pandects,  section  123, 
folio  edition,  Warsaw,  1715." 

"And  pray  who  was  Hugo  Gro- 
tius ?"  asked  the  Padre. 

"  A  great  saint,"  said  M.  le  Tis- 
anier. The  Padre  reverently  doffed 
his  bonnet. 

"  The  point,  as  you  observe,"  said 
the  Padre,  "is  indeed  a  very  nice 
one.  But  now,  in  respect  to  my 
house— that  is,  the  house  in  which  I 
reside,  this  house — the  sacking  and 
burning " 

"  Exactly,"  said  M.  le  Tisanier ; 
"  in  respect  to  the  sacking  and  burn- 
ing of  your  house,  the  case  is  palpable. 
Whatever  escaped  the  pillagers  would 
perish  in  the  flames. '  The  Padre 
crossed  himself. 

"That,"  said  I,  "is  precisely  the 
point  to  which  I  was  coming.  On 
the  one  hand,  your  house  may  be 
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sacked  and  burnt ;  on  the  other,  it 
may  escape  uninjured." 

"You  think,  then,"  said  the  Padre 
anxiously,  "  that  possibly  the  house 
may  be  saved,  even  if  the  French 
occupy  the  village  in  force?" 

"  What  I  think  is  this,"  I  replied,— 
"  that,  in  case  the  French  come  hero, 
as  very  probably  they  will  within  the 
next  eight-and-forty  hours,  should  the 
four  French  soldiers  in  the  attic  be 
regarded  as  my  prisoners,  and  not  as 
your  prisoners,  it  will  be  so  much  the 
better  for  both  you  and  the  house." 

"  Admirable !"  cried  M.  le  Tisanier ; 
"  your  prisoners,  and  not  the  Padre's ! 
What  a  splendid  disentanglement  of 
our  difficulty!  My  own  ingenuity, 
thoug;h  I  frankly  admit  it  to  be  inex- 
haustible, could  not  have  suggested  a 
more  perfect  solution." 

"  But  how  can  we  manage  to  have 
them  regarded  as  your  prisoners,  and 
not  as  mine?"  asked  the  Padre. 
"  Poor  fellows !  I  really  feel  for  them." 

"Nothing  more  easy,"  I  replied. 
"  Treat  them  from  this  moment  as 
they  would  be  treated  by  the  English. 
Spare  their  lives  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Not  only  that :  exercise  your  autho- 
rity to  make  them  safe  with  the 
people  of  the  village ;  and  let  them 
not  want  for  meat  and  drink." 

"  Have  they  been  fed  to-night  ?" 
said  he. 

"  They  snore,"  said  M.  le  Tisanier. 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  Padre.  "  To- 
morrow I  will  give  them  a  sheep." 

"  Ahah  !"  said  M.  le  Tisanier, 
collapsing  into  a  reverie,  "  that 
will  make — let  me  see — bullion,  of 
course ;  consomme' — cotelettes — two 


Gentlemen,"  yawned  the  Padre, 
"  I  wish  you  both  a  very  good 
night." 


CHAPTER   XI. 


Next  morning  I  was  reminded  by 
the  Padre  that  before  he  started  for 
Vittoria  we  had  agreed  to  spend  the 
early  part  of  the  day  in  one  of  our 
usual  country  rambles.  His  object, 
however,  in  mentioning  the  project, 
was  not  to  propose  its  execution,  but 
rather  to  suggest  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  we  had  better  remain 
at  home.  Tidings  might  reach  the 


village  that  the  French  were  ap- 
proaching, in  which  case  it  certainly 
was  undesirable  that  either  he  or  I 
should  be  out  of  the  way.  The  same 
thought  had  occurred  to  my  own 
mind,  and  we  agreed,  for  that  day,  to 
abandon  our  excursion. 

I  was  sorry  to  learn  from  Francisco 
after  breakfast,  that  M.  le  Tisanier, 
on  his  way  through  the  village  to  the 
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convent,  had  been  grossly  insulted, 
nay,  menaced,  and  even  pelted  with 
stones.  It  appeared,  in  fact,  that  the 
villagers,  though  they  submitted  to 
the  reprieve  of  the  four  prisoners  in 
deference  to  the  Padres  mandate, 
were  anything  but  pleased  with  this 
arrangement.  Even  with  the  peril 
before  their  eyes  of  prompt  and  heavy 
retaliation,  the  blind  impulse  of  re- 
venge still  urged  them  on  to  a  deed 
of  blood,  irrespective  of  consequences; 
and  their  savage  disappointment,  it 
appeared,  had  vented  its  first  effer- 
vescence on  M.  le  Tisanier,  whom, 
though  protected  by  the  Padre,  they 
deemed  quite  sufficiently  hateful  in  his 
ostensible  character  of  half  a  French- 
man. However  that  might  be,  the  re- 
ported insult  to  M.  le  Tisanier  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  overlooked ;  so  (having 
denounced  the  outrage  to  the  Padre)  I 
followed  him  to  the  hospital,  discharg- 
ing broadsides  of  jobation  right  and 
left  as  I  passed  through  the  village. 

I  had  lor  some  time  been  gratified 
by  observing,  in  my  daily  visits  to  the 
sick,  that  in  the  absence  of  a  regular 
surgeon,  they  appeared  generally,  as 
already  mentioned,  to  be  making  a 
very  satisfactory  progress  under  M. 
le  Tisanier's  treatment,  medical  and 
dietetic.  This  day,  however,  things 
were  looking  better  still ;  I  found  my 
patients  not  only  cheerful,  but  merry. 
This  was  the  case  with  all  the  men. 
Even  those  who  still  kept  their  beds 
had  either  a  smile  on  their  face,  or  a 
grin.  But  going  out,  without  being 
observed,  into  a  portico  where  three 
or  four  convalescents  were  seated  on 
a  bench,  I  overheard,  as  they  chatted 
together  with  much  festivity,  remarks 
which  satisfied  me  that  the  general 
mirth  had  its  origin  in  something  quite 
out  of  the  usual  course. 

"  I  say,  Bill,  she's  a  prime  un ;  ain't 
she,  though?" 

"  Ha,  ha !  Owny  think  of  that  'ear 
little  Frinchmaii." 

"Easy  enough  for  the  old  un  to 
pass  7i«r-self  off  for  a  he,  cos  she's  got 
a  beard.  Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  And  sitch  a  pair  of  mishtayshers, 
too  !  Oh  my  eye  !" 

The  general  guffaw  which  followed 
this  last  sally  was  interrupted  by  my 
advance.  But  not  wishing  to  investi- 
gate what  I  could  easily  discover  by 
other  means,  and  was  sure  to  know 
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in  the  end,  I  contented  myself,  al- 
though not  without  feeling  some 
curiosity,  with  making  a  few  ordinary 
inquiries  as  on  other  days,  and  passed 
on  to  a  different  part  of  the  building. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  hardly 
need  to  be  informed  that  my  atten- 
tion was  directed,  by  the  remarks 
which  I  had  just  overheard,  to  M.  le 
Tisanier  and  his  "  two  wounded  Span- 
iards." I  had  seen  them  but  once, 
and  had  noticed  them  but  little.  The 
one  with  a  slung  arm  was,  as  far  as 
I  could  recollect,  a  somewhat  elderly 
personage  ;  the  other,  whose  head 
was  bandaged,  the  bandage  partly 
concealing  the  eyes  and  face  also,  had 
all  the  appearance  of  a  slight,  pale 
lad  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Both,  I 
now  called  to  mind,  rode  into  the 
village  on  their  donkeys  seated  side- 
ways. But  this  is  a  practice  so  com- 
mon to  the  two  sexes  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  that  the  circumstance  had 
not  excited  my  attention.  M.  le 
Tisanier  had  suggested,  when  the 
arrangement  was  discussed  between 
him  and  me  for  the  disposal  of  these 
"wounded  Spaniards,"  that,  as  the 
manners  and  habits  of  Spaniards  and 
Englishmen  are  so  different,  it  would 
be  best  to  give  them  an  apartment  in 
the  hospital  by  themselves ;  to  which 
I  had  assented,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
From  that  moment  I  had  left  the 
care  of  them  to  him,  and  had  seen 
them  no  more.  This  morning,  how- 
ever, in  passing  along  a  corridor  which 
led  by  their  apartment,  I  could  not  but 
remark  that  I  heard  what  sounded 
exceedingly  like  a  female  voice,  and, 
a  musical  one  too. 

Not  long  after,  while  meditating 
on  this  very  amusing  discovery,  and 
drawing  the  obvious  conclusion  that 
it  afforded  an  eligible  opportunity  for 
poking  fun  at  my  lively  and  talented 
friend,  M.  le  Tisanier,  I  was  joined 
by  that  gentleman  himself,  and  im- 
mediately expressed  my  unfeigned 
regret  at  the  annoyance  which  he  had 
that  morning  suffered  in  the  village. 
He  made  light  of  it;  and  while  we 
were  still  conversing  on  the  subject, 
Francisco  arrived  with  a  message  from 
the  Padre,  to  the  effect  that,  we  might 
depend  upon  it,  nothing  of  the  kind 
should  again  occur,  and  M.  le  Tisanier 
might  pass  and  repass  through  the 
village  with  perfect  security. 

D 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Arm-in-arm  with  M.  le  Tisanier  on 
our  way  back  to  the  billet,  I  com- 
menced operations.  "  Under  your 
kind  and  judicious  treatment,  my 
sick  men  are  making  most  satisfac- 
tory progress.  But  your  two  Spanish 
patients — how  are  they  getting  on  ?" 

He.  "Oh,  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected. Among  the  English  wound- 
ed, however,"  (M.  le  Tisanier  evi- 
dently wished  to  change  the  subject), 
"  there  is  one  who  eminently  demands 
the  utmost  resources  of  my  skill  and 
enlarged  experience." 

/.  "  Many  thanks  for  your  invalu- 
able services.  By  the  by,  with  re- 
gard to  these  two  Spaniards,  as  I 
draw  rations  for  them  in  common 
with  the  other  inmates  of  my  hospi- 
tal, I  think  I  ought  to  see  them." 

He.  "  Don't  for  the  world  think 
of  adding  to  your  daily  fatigues  on 
their  account.  You  yourself  are  by 
no  means  in  full  health.  I  only  wish 
you  would  place  yourself  under  my 
treatment.  That  bullet  which  now 
lies  flattened  behind  the  tibia  of  your 
left  leg,  bah !  in  three  days  I  would 
make  you  a  present  of  it — actually  put 
it  in  your  hand.  In  a  week  I  would 
have  you  better  in  health  than  you 
ever  were  in  your  life.  Better  1  Ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  centigrades  above  per- 
fectly well !  How  do  you  feel  to- 
day?" 

"  Not  a  bad  device  that,"  thought 
I,  "  with  a  view  to  changing  the  con- 
versation." For  men  feel  ever  grate- 
ful to  the  ear  that  will  listen  to  their 
ailments,  and  readily  abandon  any 
subject  besides,  to  converse  about 
their  own  morbid  symptoms. 

/.  "  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  never 
felt  better  than  I  feel  at  this  moment. 
Were  my  case  worthy  of  your  skill — 
that  is,  what  is  commonly  called  a 
hopeless  one — allow  me,  on  such  a 
supposition,  to  consider  your  profes- 
sional services  as  engaged.  Now  I 
think  of  it,  in  a  day  or  two  I  must 
report  to  Vittoria,  and  of  course  must 
return  your  Spanish  patients  among 
the  wounded.  Was  it  a  smart  affair  ? 
You  have  never  told  me  the  particu- 
lars. When  were  they  wounded  ? — 
where?" 


He.  "Ha!  You  know  how  my 
countrymen  can  fight.  But  headed 
by  me"  (whistles,  and  kisses  his 
hand),  "oh!  it  was  elegant!  They 
outdid  themselves  !  Mars  ?  Bellona  ? 
Bagatelle  !  Hold ;  I  will  in  the  first 
place  describe  the  locality." 

/.  "  Better  sketch  it  on  paper, 
when  we  get  in-doors.  So  it  was  in 
this  affair,  then,  that  your  two  Span- 
iards received  their  wounds.  Seri- 
ous ?" 

He  (speaking  as  if  conjecturally). 
— "  I  calculate  that  about  the  time 
when  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
quitting  this  place  in  your  agreeable 
company,  they  also  will  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  leave  the  hospital." 

Scarcely  smothering  a  laugh,  I  halt- 
ed, and,  half  turning,  looked  M.  le 
Tisanier  in  the  face. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  I,  "were  YOU  never 
wounded  ? " 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  se- 
conds, as  he  marked  the  expression 
of  my  countenance,  his  own  features 
underwent  a  series  of  remarkable  and 
comical  transitions.  At  length,  sud- 
denly calm,  but  with  deep  feeling, 
he  said  in  a  serious  voice,  "  Ah,  M. 
le  Capitaine,  you  have,  I  perceive, 
discovered  my  secret."  Then,  with 
a  burst  of  ardour,  one  hand  grasping- 
mine,  the  other  on  his  heart,  "  Oui, 
Monsieur !  j'ai  le  cceur,  comme  une 
pelote,  tout  e'pingle  de  dards  ! " 

"  You  perceive,"  said  I,  "  that  we 
phlegmatic  Englishmen,  who  do  no- 
thing, as  you  facetiously  remarked 
the  other  day,  but  walk  with  our  eyes 
fixed  on  the  tips  of  our  own  noses, 
can  see  as  far  into  a  millstone  as 
other  people." 

"  Ah,"  cried  he  in  a  sudden  panic, 
"  but  does  the  Padre  know?  In  that 
case  we  are  lost !  undone ! " 

"  The  Padre,"  I  replied,  "  at  pre- 
sent knows  nothing ;  nor  do  I  think 
him,  sharp  as  he  is  in  his  way,  a  like- 
ly person  to  make  the  discovery.  For 
myself,  you  may  rely  on  my  secresy, 
and,  so  far  as  a  British  officer  can 
help  you,  on  my  co-operation.  But 
come,"  said  I,  anticipating  a  gush  of 
gratitude,  "  you  have  now  no  longer 
a  motive  for  reserve ;  tell  me  your 
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adventures.  Are  they  really  wound- 
ed'?" 

"  Monsieur,"  he  answered,  "  since 
they  and  I  together  made  our  escape 
from  Madrid,  not  Seville,  both  my 
companions  have  been  wounded  at 
least  a  dozen  times,  and  by  that  in- 
cident have  saved  my  life  as  often." 

He  continued  : — 

"  I  was  quartered  at  Madrid  with 

my  regiment,  the Voltigeurs,  and 

was  the  accepted  suitor  of  that  young 
lady  who  now,  with  her  nurse,  is  an 
inmate  of  your  hospital,  Dona  Isi- 
dora,  of  noble  family. 

"  After  your  little  affair  at  Vitto- 
ria,  when  it  was  evident  that  nothing 
remained  for  our  troops  but  to  clear 
out  of  Spain  by  the  shortest  route, 
but  before  I  actually  started  from 
Madrid,  I  was  exposed  on  one  occa- 
sion to  imminent  risks  on  duty  be- 
yond the  city's  walls,  from  the  fury 
of  the  fierce  population ;  and  after  a 
daring  attack,  in  which  many  of  their 
number  fell,  and  most  of  ours,  I  es- 
caped in  reality  by  that  expedient  of 
which  you  only  witnessed  the  fiction ; 
in  short,  I  did  actually  tend  some 
wounded  Spaniards;  and  thus  pur- 
chasing immunity,  bringing  them 
with  me  into  the  city,  and  using 
them  as  a  pass,  I  contrived  to  get 
back,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
to  the  headquarters  of  my  regiment. 

"  Subsequently,  as  our  troops  be- 
gan to  leave  for  the  frontiers,  it  be- 
came palpable  that  not  even  in  the 
city  itself  was  there  safety  for  a 
Frenchman.  Yet  how  could  I  escape  ? 
My  life  was  daily  threatened  by  the 
populace  ;  but  how  tear  myself  from 
her  to  whom  I  had  already  plighted 
my  faith,  and  who  was  dearer  to  me, 
infinitely  dearer,  than  life  itself  ?  She 
saw  my  perplexity.  But  not  only 
that ;  her  penetrating  and  anxious 
mind  took  a  correct  and  prescient 
view  of  all  the  difficulties  of  my  po- 
sition. Nay,  more;  she  devised  a 
plan  for  my  preservation.  She  knew 
of  my  former  escape,  and  the  mode 
of  it.  In  an  instant,  her  resolution 
was  fixed — she  announced  her  pro- 
ject. She,  Monsieur,  she  herself 
would  go  with  me.  She,  disguised 
as  a  guerilla,  would  be  my  wounded 
charge ;  and  I,  aided  by  that  double 
personation,  would  escape  with  her 
into  France. 
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"  What  could  I  say  ?  If  I  remained 
longer  in  Madrid,  my  life  was  the 
forfeit.  If  I  escaped  alone,  I  lost  her 
for  ever.  Doubtful  how  to  act,  tor- 
mented with  hesitation  and  anxiety, 
I  deferred  my  departure  to  the  last 
moment,  and  was  more  than  once 
maltreated  in  the  streets.  What  in 
a  few  days  decided  me  was  the  dis- 
covery that  Dona  Isidora  herself, 
known  as  the  affianced  of  a  hated 
Frenchman,  was  exposed  to  no  small 
risk,  we  will  not  say  of  death,  but,  at 
any  rate,  of  severity,  perhaps  impri- 
sonment. Finally,  all  was  settled. 
Dona  Isidora  communicated  the  plot 
to  her  faithful  nurse,  who  the  more 
readily  became  a  party,  because,  from 
her  office  in  the  family,  she  herself 
had  already  found  herself  exposed  to 
obloquy  and  threats. 

"  We  set  out,  my  two  companions 
in  the  dress  of  Spanish  peasants,  I 
habited  as  you  saw  me  when  we  met ; 
the  nurse  with  her  arm  in  a  sling, 
Dona  Isidora  with  a  bandage  round 
her  head ;  which  latter  disguise  I  my- 
self suggested,  as  partially  serving 
the  purposes  of  concealment.  You 
saw  in  her,  exhausted  as  she  was 
with  travel  and  privation,  a  pallid 
boy.  You  shall  see  her  again,  in  her 
proper  habiliments,  radiant  with  all 
the  lustre  of  Spanish  beauty;  the 
nobility  of  her  nature,  as  well  as  of 
her  lineage,  impressed  on  her  visage, 
and  beaming  in  her  eyes. 

"  On  the  journey  from  Madrid  to 
this  village,  our  sufferings  were  in- 
credible ;  so  were  my  escapes.  Dis- 
guised though  I  was,  occasionally  I 
was  recognised  as  a  Frenchman,  and 
owed  my  safety  to  the  ever-ready 
plea,  devised  and  supplied  by  her 
whom  I  must  ever  account  my  guar- 
dian angel,  that  I  had  tended  the 
hurts  of  Spaniards  wounded  in  mor- 
tal combat,  that  I  still  had  them  me- 
dically in  charge,  and  that  therefore 
I  must  perforce  be  regarded  and 
dealt  with  as  a  friend  and  not  as  a 
foe 

"  Sometimes  the  plea  barely  proved 
available.  In  my  own  estimation,  I 
was  a  dead  man  more  than  once. 
However,  after  all  our  risks  and  all 
our  sufferings,  here  we  are.  Not  long 
before  we  reached  this  place,  I  fell  in 
with  a  distressed  countryman  of 
yours,  the  soldier  I  brought  with  me. 
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Of  him  also  I  took  charge,  mounting 
him  on  my  own  mule,  and  walking 
by  his  side.  Do  not  thank  me  for 
this  •  I  deserve  no  thanks  ;  for,  from 
the  more  friendly  feeling  with  which 
the  natives  view  the  English,  it  all 
told  in  my  favour.  We  discovered 
that  there  was  a  British  officer  in  this 
village.  I  am  thankful  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  it,  and  shall  never 
forget  your  kindness,  both  on  our 
arrival  and  subsequently. 

"  And  now,  M.  le  Capitaine,  you 
have  heard  my  tale.  But,  oh  !  what 
can  I  say  of  that  young,  that  tender, 
that  lovely  partner  of  my  perils,  who, 
with  heroic  and  unflinching  endur- 
ance, with  admirable  tact,  with  gene- 
rous devotion,  has  so  far  piloted  me 
in  safety  on  my  homeward  route,  and 
who  has  risked,  nay,  is  still  risking, 
all  to  preserve  my  life  ? " 

I  could  only  answer,  "Generous 
indeed ! "  To  say  the  truth,  I  was 
so  deeply  affected,  not  only  with  the 
narrative  itself,  but  with  the  perfectly 
simple,  manly,  straightforward,  but, 


at  the  same  time,  feeling  and  earnest 
style  of  the  narrator,  that  "  Generous 
indeed !"  were  the  only  words  I  could 
trust  myself  to  utter,  without  risking 
a  greater  display  of  emotion  than 
Englishmen  usually  consider  in  good 
taste. 

Suddenly  falling  back  into  his  or- 
dinary mode  of  speech,  "  There  is 
but  one  return  that  I  can  make,"  he 
added,  "  there  is  but  one  acknow 
ledgment.  That  will  be  a  tribute 
indeed !  That  will  be  a  sublime  sa- 
crifice, worthy  at  once  of  her  merit, 
and  of  my  gratitude  !  That  will 
eternally  and  adequately  record  my 
debt,  and  its  discharge !  That  will 
set  her  on  the  pedestal  which  her 
merit  claims!  That  will  secure  to 
her  an  eternal  niche  in  the  temple  of 
renown !  Ah !  that  which  thousands 
of  women  have  vainly  wished  me  to 
do,  will  I  do  for  her  !  I  will  confer 
on  her  that  elevation  to  which  she  is 
entitled  by  her  virtues  !  I  will  make 
her — yes,  I  will  make  her — Madame 
le  Tisanier." 


LANCASHIRE  STRIKES. 


IT  is  little  more  than  two  years 
since  the  last  great  struggle  between 
labour  and  capital  took  place  in 
Lancashire,  and  already  we  are 
threatened  with  another  suicidal  con- 
test of  the  same  kind.  The  Preston 
Strike  of  1853  began  a  few  months 
after  Russia  had  crossed  the  Pruth  ; 
and  although  it  lasted  about  half  a 
year,  the  public  mind  was  too  much 
occupied  with  Vienna  negotiations 
and  the  impending  war  to  pay  much 
attention  to  a  mere  quarrel  between 
a  few  thousands  of  work-people  and 
their  employers.  The  consequence 
was,  that  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
strikes  ever  witnessed  in  this  country 
was  brought  to  a  close  without 
having  excited  much  more  interest 
throughout  the  country  than  a  serious 
railway  accident,  or  a  fatal  coal-pit 
explosion. 

The  period  chosen  by  the  Preston 
operatives  for  their  trial  of  strength 
with  the  masters  was  very  unfortu- 
nate. Throughout  the  summer  of 
1853  trade  had  been  brisk,  employ- 
ment plentiful  and  provisions  mode- 


rate in  price.  But  the  harvest  of 
that  year  was  deficient,  and  at  the 
very  time  when  the  power -loom 
weavers  of  Preston  were  demanding 
an  advance  of  10  per  cent  on  their 
wages,  the  price  of  wheat  had  sud- 
denly risen  50  per  cent  above  the 
average  of  the  summer  quarter. 
Simultaneously  with  the  rise  at  Mark 
Lane,  the  money  market  began  to 
show  symptoms  of  stringency,  as  is 
generally  the  case  when  a  food  panic 
prevails  ;  and,  as  if  that  were  not 
embarrassment  enough,  the  Eastern 
question,  which  had  hitherto  seemed 
likely  to  end  in  a  peaceful  solution, 
assumed  all  at  once  a  more  compli- 
cated and  unsatisfactory  aspect.  If 
the  ill-advised  working-men  of  Pres- 
ton had  taken  all  these  circumstances 
into  account,  they  could  hardly  have 
failed  to  see  that  a  worse  time  for  a 
contest  with  their  employers  could 
hardly  have  been  chosen  than  the 
winter  of  1853. 

But  they  had  made  up  their  minds, 
and  were  resolved  to  gain  their  point 
at  whatever  cost.  Had  they  been  left 
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to  themselves  they  might  possibly 
have  listened  to  dictates  of  common 
sense,  and  to  the  seasonable  warning 
of  those  grey-headed  men  among 
them  who  had  witnessed  the  hard- 
sliips  and  suffering  of  a  similar 
strike,  under  similar  circumstances, 
in  1836.  Few  of  them,  however, 
could  remember  that  great  failure  of 
the  Preston  spinners  to  dictate  terms 
to  their  employers,  and  it  was  easy 
for  smooth-tongued  demagogues  to 
persuade  the  angry  operatives,  as 
they  assembled  in  thousands  every 
evening,  that  they  had  only  to  stand 
firm  by  each  other  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  they  would  bring  the 
masters  down  on  their  knees  beg- 
ging them  to  go  back  to  work  on 
their  own  terms.  Besides,  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  ask,  why  the 
power -loom  weavers  of  Preston 
should  not  obtain  an  advance  of 
wages  as  well  as  the  workmen  en- 
gaged in  other  trades.  Throughout 
all  the  summer  they  had  been  conti- 
nually hearing  of  a  general  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  opera- 
tive classes.  Surely  they  had  as 
good  a  right  to  share  in  that  improve- 
ment as  any  other  class  of  the  com- 
munity. In  nearly  all  the  large 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
wages  of  joiners,  masons,  plasterers, 
and  others  engaged  in  out-door  em- 
ployment, had  been  raised,  on  an 
average,  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  a- week 
above  what  they  had  had  formerly. 
In  Manchester,  and  several  other 
large  towns  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  men  employed  in  the  building 
trades  were  receiving  30s.  a-week, 
where  they  had  only  earned  26s.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  With 
these  facts  before  them,  and  know- 
ing that  in  many  instances  the  em- 
ployers had  granted  the  demand  for 
an  advance  of  wages  without  a  mo- 
ment's discussion,  the  Preston  opera- 
tives naturally  fancied  that  they  also 
could  not  fail  to  succeed. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to 
effect  an  amicable  arrangement  be- 
tween the  masters  and  the  men 
before  coming  to  an  open  quarrel, 
but  neither  party  was  inclined  to 
give  way.  The  masters  were  firm, 
and  the  operatives  were  equally  de- 
termined. Of  course  the  men  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  employers 


were  in  the  wrong,  while  the  latter 
complained  that  their  attempts  to 
conciliate  were  not  received  in  a 

E roper  spirit.    In  a  manifesto,  pub- 
shed  by  the  latter  at  the  beginning 
of  the  strike,  they  gave  the  following 
explanations  of  the    case   between 
them  and  the  misguided  hands  : — • 

"  A  month  has  now  elapsed  since  the 
associated  masters  of  Preston  and  the 
neighbourhood,  yielding  to  the  request 
of  the  operatives  employed  in  their  re- 
spective mills,  and  after  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances  of  each  parti- 
cular case,  agreed  to  give  an  advance 
upon  the  then  rate  of  wages.  Notwith- 
standing this  concession,  and  the  wish 
thereby  shown  on  their  part  to  settle 
the  question  in  a  liberal  manner,  the 
masters  regret  to  find  that  the  operatives 
have  put  themselves  under  the  guidance 
of  a  designing  and  irresponsible  body, 
who,  having  no  connection  with  this 
town,  nor  settled  position  anywhere,  but 
living  upon  the  earnings  of  the  indus- 
trious operative,  interfere  for  their  own 
purpose  and  interest  in  the  relation 
between  master  and  servant,  —  create, 
where  it  does  not  exist,  and  foster  and 
perpetuate  where  unhappily  it  does,  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  estrange- 
ment— and,  in  a  spirit  of  assumption, 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to  deter- 
mine, and  dictate  to  the  operatives  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  conditions,  upon 
which  they  shall  be  permitted  to  labour. 

"  To  their  spirit  of  tyranny  and  dicta- 
tion the  masters  can  no  longer  submit, 
in  justice  either  to  the  operatives  or 
themselves  ;  and  hence  they  are  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  accept  the  only 
alternative  left — to  close  their  mills  until 
those  now  on  strike  are  prepared  to  re- 
sume their  work,  and  a  better  under- 
standing is  established  between  the 
.  employer  and  the  employed. 

"In  adopting  this  course,  they  are 
fully  sensible  of  the  serious  evils,  moral 
and  social,  which,  must  attend  it,  and 
which  the  sad  experience  of  1836  must 
painfully  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
many.  They  feel,  however,  that  the  re- 
sponsibility is  not  theirs ;  it  rests  with 
those  who  have  recklessly  created  the 
difficulty,  and  forced  this  decision  upon 
them." 

What  is  here  stated  by  the  master 
spinners  and  manufacturers  of  Pres- 
ton regarding  the  way  in  which  the 
operatives  allow  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  an  irresponsible  body,  com- 
posed of  men  who  live  by  agitation, 
is  well  known  to  all  who  are  acquaint- 
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ed  with  the  state  of  things  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  The  follow- 
ing instance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
men  place  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  the  agitators  was  related  to  us  in 
the  autumn  of  1853,  by  a  gentleman 
at  the  head  of  a  large  manufacturing 
establishment  in  the  vicinity  of  Man- 
chester. "One  afternoon/'  said  he, 
"  our  throstle  spinners  came  and  said, 


rport, 

and  really  cannot  afford  to  give  more.' 
They  replied,  'It  did  not  matter  what 
was  given  at  Stockport — they  must 
have  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  or 
they  should  turn  out.'  I  was  struck 
by  their  unusual  tone  and  want  of 
courtesy,  and  said,  'You  have  not 
come  to  this  resolution  of  yourselves, 
but  have  some  one  at  the  back  of 
you.'  '  Yes,'  said  the  deputation,  'we 
have  •  two  delegates  have  been  over 
from  Stockport,  and  they  say  we  must 
ask  for  the  advance,  or  turn  out ;  and 
that  if  we  do  not  strike,  they  will 
compel  us.'  '  Well,'  I  observed,  '  this 
was  a  serious  matter  to  us — we  could 
not  decide  it  at  once,'  and  proposed 
that  the  decision  should  be  postponed 
till  the  following  Tuesday.  To  this 
they  consented.  On  Tuesday  I  was 
detained  later  than  usual  at  the  Man- 
chester market,  and  did  not  see  them 
until  the  following  day.  On  Wed- 
nesday, when  the  deputation  came,  I 
reasoned  with  them  at  some  length, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  serious  check 
sustained  by  the  market,  and  propos- 
ing that  the  settlement  of  so  senous 
a  question  should  be  postponed  a  few 
weeks  to  see  if  any  amendment  would 
take  place  in  business  or  prices.  The 
answer  was  that  they  could  not  put 
off  the  decision  any  longer ;  the  dele- 
gates from  Stockport  were  in  the 
village,  and  could  not  wait  past  noon, 
by  which  time  the  answer  must  be 
given.  As  we  were  not  prepared  at 
once  for  a  strike,  we  then  agreed  to 
give  them  an  advance.  In  tlie  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  the  winders 
came  to  me  and  said  '  they  also 
wanted  an  advance  of  10  per  cent.' 
I  said  '  it  was  hard  upon  us  for  all  the 
hands  to  come  for  an  advance,  with- 
out giving  us  time  for  consideration,' 
and  proposed  to  them  a  postpone- 
ment for  a  month.  To  this  they 


agreed,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to 
have  their  own  way.  Next  day  they 
came  again,  and  said  the  throstle 
spinners  had  been  to  them.  They 
now  told  me  they  were  directed  to 
give  us  no  time  for  consideration, 
and  that  unless  they  struck  for  an 
advance,  it  was  determined  that  the 
throstle  spinners  (who  had  received 
their  advance)  should  strike,  in  order 
to  compel  them  to  do  the  same.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  we  agreed  to 
give  the  additional  10  per  cent  on 
the  following  Monday,  and  they  in- 
formed me  that,  so  soon  as  we  had 
yielded,  the  operatives  in  a  neigh- 
bouring mill  had  directions  from  the 
delegates  to  demand  an  advance  from 
their  employers  in  the  same  way,  the 
object  being  to  attack  us  not  in  a- 
body,  but  one  at  a  time." 

Such,  then,  are  the  terms  upon  which 
the  civil  war  between  labour  and  capi- 
tal is  carried  on  in  Lancashire.  The 
case  we  have  here  given  is  no  solitary 
instance  of  the  tyranny  exercised  by 
the  irresponsible  council  of  the  Trades 
Union.  Mingle  among  the  manufac- 
turers and  mill-owners  who  assemble 
in  thousands  every  Tuesday  in  Man- 
chester Exchange,  from  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  and  they  will  give 
you  scores  of  anecdotes  of  a  similar 
character.  They  are  all  aware  of  the 
plotting  and  conspiring  which  is  go- 
ing on  around  them  at  every  moment, 
and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  fancy 
that  the  only  way  to  meet  the  evil  is 
by  resorting  to  the  same  weapons. 
If  you  talk  of  a  remedy  for  so  lament- 
able a  disruption  of  the  kindly  tie 
which  ought  to  unite  the  employer 
and  his  workmen,  mp«t  persons  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
conciliatory  measures.  The  only  way 
to  arrest  the  evil,  in  their  estimation, 
is  to  unite  in  self-defence,  and  put 
down  the  unions.  This  has  long  been 
a  favourite  idea  among  the  employers, 
and  they  have  frequently  imagined 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  realise  it; 
but,  unless  we  are  greatly  misinform- 
ed, they  are  not  a  whit  nearer  it  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago. 

Persons  at  a  distance,  who  have 
studied  the  working  of  the  factory 
system,  or  taken  into  account  the 
fatal  tendency  which  it  has  to  destroy 
the  individuality  of  the  workman  and 
render  him  a  powerless  unit  in  a  gre- 
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garious  crowd,  may  wonder  why  he 
surrenders  his  freedom  of  action  to 
the  guidance  of  a  small  body  of  men 
of  whom  he  knows  nothing,  and  over 
whom  he  and  his  fellow-operatives 
have  little  or  no  control.  Their  sur- 
prise would  cease  if  they  knew  what 
means  are  adopted  to  break  the  spirit 
of  any  one  who  attempts  to  think  and 
act  for  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
orders  of  the  union.  Mr  Dickens, 
in  his  Hard  Times,  has  given  a  thrill- 
ing description  of  the  persecution  to 
which  a  poor  operative  was  subjected 
because  he  would  not  comply  with 
the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the  union  ; 
but  his  testimony  may  be  suspected 
of  exaggeration.  Let  us  turn  to  Mrs 
Gaskell,  then,  whose  knowledge  of 
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none  o'  us.  I'  some  places  them's  fined 
who  speaks  to  him.  Yo'  try  that,  Miss; 
try  living  a  year  or  two  among  them 
as  looks  away  if  you  look  at  'em;  try 
working  within  two  yards  o'  crowds  o* 
men  who  yo'  know  have  a  grinding 
grudge  at  yo'  in  their  hearts — to  whom, 
if  yo'  say  yo'r  glad,  not  an  eye  brightens 
nor  a  lip  moves  —  to  whom,  if  your 
heart's  heavy,  yo'  can  never  say  nought, 
because  they'll  ne'er  take  notice  on  your 
sighs  or  sad  looks  (and  a  man's  no  man 
who'll  groan  out  loud  'bout  folk  asking 
him  what's  the  matter).  Just  yo'  try 
that,  Miss — ten  hours  for  three  hundred 
days,  and  yo'll  know  a  bit  what  th* 
Union  is.' 

"'Why!'  said  Margaret,  'what  ty- 
ranny this  is!  Nay,  Higgins,  I  don't 
care  one  straw  for  your  anger.  I  know 
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any  modern  fictionist,  and  who,  in 
her  North  and  /South,  has  drawn  to 
the  life  the  situation  of  a  man  who 
works  in  a  factory,  and  dares  to  think 
differently  from  those  around  him. 
It  occurs  in  a  conversation  between 
Margaret,  a  clergyman's  daughter, 
the  heroine  of  the  novel,  and  Hig- 
gins, a  factory  operative,  who  is  asked 
to  explain  how  a  certain  man  had 
become  a  Unionist. 

"  Higgins's  brow  clouded.  He  was 
silent  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he 
said,  shortly  enough — 

"  '  It's  not  for  me  to  speak  o'  th'  Union. 
What  they  does,  they  does.  Them  that 
is  of  a  trade  mun  hang  together;  and  if 
they're  not  willing  to  take  their  chance 
along  wi'  th'  rest,  the  Union  has  ways 
and  means.' 

"  Mr  Hale  saw  that  Higgins  was  vexed 
at  the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken, 
and  was  silent.  Not  so  Margaret,  though 
she  saw  Higgins's  feeling  as  clearly  as  he 
did.  By  instinct  she  felt  that  if  he  could 
but  be  brought  to  express  himself  in 
plain  words,  something  clear  would  be 
gained  on  which  to  argue  for  the  right 
and  the  just. 

" '  And  what  are  the  Union's  ways  and 


"  He  looked  up  at  her  as  if  on  the 
point  of  dogged  resistance  to  her  wish 
for  information.  But  her  calm  face, 
fixed  on  his,  patient  and  trustful,  com- 
pelled him  to  answer. 

" '  Well !  If  a  man  doesn't  belong  to 
the  Union,  them  as  works  next  looms 
has  orders  not  to  speak  to  him  ;  if  he's 
sorry  or  ill,  it's  the  same — he's  out  o' 
bounds  —  he's  none  o'  us  —  becomes 
among  us,  he  works  among  us,  but  he's 


never  read,  in  all  the  history  I  have 
read,  of  a  more  slow  lingering  torture 
than  this.  And  you  belong  to  the 
Union !  and  you  talk  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  masters ! ' 

"'Nay,'  said  Higgins,  'yo'  may  say 
what  yo'  like !  The  dead  stand  between 
yo'  and  every  angry  word  o'  mine.  D'ye 
think  I  forget  who's  lying  there,  and  how 
hoo  loved  yo'  ?  And  it's  th'  masters  as 
has  made  us  sin,  if  th'  Union  is  a  sin. 
Not  this  generation,  maybe,  but  their 
fathers.  Their  fathers  ground  our  fathers 
to  the  very  dxist ;  ground  us  to  powder ! 
Parson !  I  reckon.  I've  heerd  my  mother 
read  out  a  text, '  The  fathers  have  eaten 
sour  grapes,  and  th'  children's  teeth  are 
set  on  edge.'  It's  so  wi'  them.  In  those 
days  of  sore  oppression  th'  Unions  be- 
gan ;  it  were  a  necessity.  It's  a  neces- 
sity now,  according  to  me.  It's  a  with- 
standing of  injustice,  past,  present,  or  to 
come.  It  may  be  like  war— along  wi' 
it  come  crimes;  but  I  think  it  were  a 
greater  crime  to  let  it  alone.  Our  only 
chance  is  binding  men  together  in  one 
common  interest;  and  if  some  are  cow- 
ards and  some  are  fools,  they  mun  come 
along  and  join  the  great  march,  whose 
only  strength  is  in  numbers.' " 

Poor  Higgins  could  hardly  help 
admitting  that  there  was  something 
terribly  wrong  about  a  system  which 
required  such  tyranny  to  make  it 
work  effectually ;  but  he  laid  all  the 
blame  on  the  employers.  "Itfs  th' 
masters  as  has  made  us  sin,  if  th1 
Union  is  a  sin."  And  there  are 
many  persons  in  Lancashire  who 
will  echo  that  opinion  at  the  present 
moment,  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
sent Manchester  strike. 
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About  the  beginning  of  last  month, 
the  owners  of  several  of  the  largest 
mills  in  Manchester  gave  notice  of 
their  intention  to  reduce  the  wages 
of  the  self-acting  minders  and  piecers 
in  their  employment  10  per  cent.  The 
workers  were  told  that  they  might 
either  agree  to  the  proposed  reduction, 
or  submit  to  the  diminution  of  their 
wages.  The  reasons  alleged  for  the 
reduction  were,  that  the  rate  of 
wages  is  higher  in  Manchester  than 
in  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
that  trade  is  dull ;  and  that  the  mas- 
ters are  now  only  taking  back  the  ad- 
vance which  they  granted  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1853.  The  men  do  not  seem  to 
have  admitted  the  validity  of  these 
arguments.  They  refused  to  accept 
the  reduced  wages,  and  the  result  is, 
that  at  the  present  moment  (Dec.  17) 
there  are  nearly  four  thousand  fac- 
tory operatives  without  employment 
in  Manchester,  at  this  inclement 
season.  Previous  to  the  expiry  of 
notice,  the  self-acting  minders  and 
piecers  sent  a  memorial  to  their  em- 
ployers, in  which  they  suggest  the 
expediency  of  adopting  short  time 
instead  of  a  reduction  of  wages. 
After  stating  their  belief  that  trade 
has  generally  been  unprofitable  dur- 
ing the  present  year,  they  express 
their  willingness  to  join  in  any  mea- 
sure that  may  be  calculated  to  improve 
that  state  of  things,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  show,  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, that  it  would  be  much  easier 
for  the  masters  to  relieve  themselves 
by  acting  upon  the  cotton  market, 
than  by  lowering  wages  : — 

"  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  you  pro- 
pose to  relieve  yourselves  by  a  reduction 
of  wages,  which,  however  important  to 
us,  is  only  a  small  decimal  of  the  cost  of 
production,  you  are  giving  ten  per  cent 
of  an  advance  within  the  last  fortnight 
to  the  holders  of  cotton  in  Liverpool ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  extent  of 
your  purchases  at  this  advance,  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  it  can  be  of  im- 
portance to  you  to  take  from  our  earn- 
ings such  a  small  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  production.  Gentlemen,  we  submit 
to  you,  that  at  present  there  is  too  large 
a  production  of  yarn  and  goods,  and  too 
small  a  stock  of  cotton  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  simplest  plan  (and  one 
most  consistent  with  common  sense)  of 
remedying  the  present  state  of  things, 
is  to  diminish  the  production  of  the 
yarn,  by  reducing  the  time  of  working. 


This  we  are  quite  ready  to  do,  as  regards 
ourselves ;  and,  as  the  only  valid  objec- 
tion to  it  we  can  see  is,  that  the  example 
may  not  be  followed  in  other  districts, 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  induce  our  fellow- workmen  all 
over  the  country  to  associate  with  their 
masters  in  adopting  a  course  which  we 
believe  to  be  wise,  humane,  and  efficient 
for  the  object  we  all  desire." 

To  an  unprejudiced  looker-on,  it 
certainly  does  seem  very  strange, 
that  while  the  master  spinners  de- 
clare their  inability  to  pay  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  wages,  they  should  not 
only  be  purchasing  cotton  at  an  ad- 
vance of  10  per  cent,  but  laying  up 
large  quantities  of  the  raw  material 
in  stock  at  that  enhanced  price.  The 
more  prudent  course  would  seem  to 
be  the  one  suggested  by  the  opera- 
tives, as  that  would  raise  the  price  of 
yarn  and  lower  the  price  of  cotton. 
In  reply  to  this  suggestion,  the  em- 
ployers say  that  the  adoption  of  short 
time  in  the  Manchester  mills  alone 
would  have  very  little  influence  on 
the  Liverpool  cotton  market,  as  their 
entire  weekly  consumption  is  only 
about  3000  bales.  Supposing  they 
consented  to  put  their  mills  upon  short 
time,  this  would  not  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  any  sensible  extent — not 
much  more  than  the  one-fortieth ;  and 
would,  consequently,  have  little  or  no 
effect  on  prices  in  Liverpool,  where 
stocks  are  lower  than  they  have  been 
for  some  years.  Besides,  as  we  learn 
from  a  reply  of  the  masters  to  the 
statement  of  the  operatives,  it  is 
not  merely  a  question  of  wages,  but 
a  struggle  for  the  mastery.  They  say 
that  organised  efforts,  in  almost  every 
branch  of  factory  labour,  have  proved 
a  source  of  continual  disturbance  to 
their  establishments  for  some  years 
past ;  and  that  they  have  at  last  made 
up  their  minds,  in  pure  self-defence,  to 
organise  also.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  the  self-acting  minders  and 
piecers  are  said  to  have  obtained  no  less 
than  four  advances  of  wages,  without 
reference  to  what  was  paid  in  other 
towns,  but  merely  in  compliance 
with  the  orders  of  the  Union.  Nor 
has  it  merely  been  with  regard  to  the 
rate  of  remuneration  that  the  inter- 
ference of  that  body  has  been  exer- 
cised. In  most  of  the  mills  now  on 
strike,  the  self-acting  minders  had 
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demanded,  and  obtained,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Union,  an  extra 
hand  to  work  most  sizes  of  mules. 
The  result  of  this  dictation  was,  that 
the  cost  of  spinning  1000  hanks  was 
10  to  25  per  cent  more  than  in  towns 
where  no  such  restriction  existed, 
and  yet  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
spinners  were  less  per  head  than  in 
the  neighbouring  towns.  From  the 
language  held  by  the  masters,  it  is 
clear  that  they  are  actuated  more  by 
a  desire  to  crush  the  Union,  than  by 
any  wish  to  increase  their  gains  at 
the  expense  of  the  operatives.  After 
alluding  to  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made,  in  some  instances,  to 
compel  work-people  who  are  satisfied 
to  join  the  strike,  the  masters  say, 
"these  proceedings  exhibit  a  spirit 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  work-people ;  for  if 
these  efforts  were  universally  success- 
fill,  the  result  would  inevitably  be 
either  the  abandonment  of  the  trade 
here,  or  a  repetition  of  the  unhappy 
circumstances  which  occurred  at 
Preston." 

Since  the  appearance  of  this  state- 
ment of  the  Manchester  spinners,  the 
operatives  have  held  several  meetings, 
at  which  they  have  discussed  the  vari- 
ous charges  brought  against  them ;  but 
whether  from  the  want  of  able  advo- 
cates to  state  their  case,  or  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  the  wrong — which 
no  oratory  can  gloss  over — the  im- 
pression produced  by  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  is  decidedly  unfavour- 
able. At  one  meeting,  the  secretary, 
who  ought  to  be  a  hard-headed  busi- 
ness man,  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
case  at  command,  made  a  long  speech, 
in  which  he  rambles  back  to  the  lat- 
ter end  of  last  century — bids  the  men 
remember  that  the  factory  system  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  any  other 
branch  of  labour  under  heaven,  not 
even  to  American  slavery ;  and,  in 
order  to  prove  this,  appeals,  not  to  the 
every-day  facts  of  their  own  actual 
condition  or  experience,  but  to  what 
took  place  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  Now,  all  this  is  not  only  absurd, 
but  exceedingly  mischievous.  It 
tends  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
working-classes  against  their  employ- 
ers ;  to  fill  them  with  extravagant 
notions  of  what  their  condition  ought 
to  be,  which  can  only  end  in  making 
them  discontented  and  miserable ; 


and,  at  the  same  time,  it  disgusts 
many  benevolent  persons  who  might 
otherwise  lend  their  aid  in  trying  to 
effect  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the 
present  unhappy  quarrel. 

As  regards  the  employers,  although 
they  declare  that  the  proceedings 
they  have  recently  adopted,  "ema- 
nate from  no  lack  of  sympathy  with 
our  work-people,"  it  is  well  known 
that  they  look  with  great  jealousy 
upon  any  attempt  to  come  between 
them  and  the  men  in  their  employ- 
ment, with  a  view  to  reconcile  exist- 
ing differences.  During  the  Preston 
strike,  the  late  Mr  Hume,  who  had 
been  asked  to  lend  his  aid  in  order  to 
bring  about  an  arrangement  between 
the  masters  and  the  men,  said  he  was 
unable  to  say  what  side  was  most  to 
blame  for  the  disastrous  state  of 
affairs  in  that  town ;  "  but  whichever 
party  have  refused  to  refer  their  dif- 
ferences to  arbitration,"  said  he, 
"  have  much  to  answer  for,  both  to 
the  public,  and  to  the  parties  who  have 
become  the  sufferers  thereby."  Then 
follows  a  sentence  of  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Messrs  Bright  and  Cobden 
will  feel  the  importance  more  deeply 
now  than  when  it  was  penned  : — 

"  I  see,"  said  Mr  Hume,  "  on  the  list 
of  advocates  for  arbitration  to  settle  the 
disputes  of  nations  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  war,  many  master  manufac- 
turers who  are  at  this  moment  in  strife 
against  their  men." 

Had  Mr  Hume  been  living  now, 
he  might  have  seen  the  member  for 
Manchester,  who  professes  to  be  actu- 
ated by  the  most  intense  hatred  of 
strife  in  every  form,  leaving  his  own 
constituents  to  carry  on  a  civil  war 
which  has  already  'brought  ruin  to 
many  an  honest  and  industrious 
family,  while  he  lectures  elsewhere  on 
the  wonderful  advantages  of  penny 
newspapers,  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
American  government,  and  the  im- 
portance of  giving  the  working-classes 
such  information  as  will  prevent  them 
from  lending  their  aid  to  a  war  min- 
istry like  that  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
In  a  recent  oration  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Marsden,  a  small  manufacturing 
village  in  the  north  of  Lancashire,  the 
honourable  member  for  Manchester 
was  at  great  pains  to  explain  to  his 
simple-minded  audience,  that  it  is  a 
gross  mistake  to  suppose  that  Russia 
can  possibly  be  a  rude  and  barbarous 
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nation,  seeing  that  the  Imperial 
library  at  St  Petersburg  contains 
some  10,000  volumes  more  than  we 
have  in  that  of  the  British  Museum. 
Now,  as  he  must  have  known  that  his 
words  would  be  reported  in  the  Man- 
chester newspapers,  and  as  the  con- 
test between  the  masters  and  the  men 
is  the  most  engrossing  topic  in  that 
town  at  the  present  moment,  it 
seems  rather  strange  that  he  should 
have  occupied  a  whole  evening  in 
talking  about  the  war,  the  United 
States,  and  the  newspaper  press,  and 
never  found  time  to  say  a  simple 
word  about  the  strike.  Many  of  the 
men  who  were  listening  to  him  were 
spinners  and  weavers  in  the  neigh- 
bouring factories.  They  had  pro- 
bably been  asked  to  subscribejin  aid 
of  the  Manchester  turn-outs,  and 
would  doubtless  have  liked  to  hear 
the  opinions  of  a  man  who  must  have 
studied  all  these  questions,  and  who 
is  not  onlv  a  millowner,  but  a  legisla- 
tor. In  his  lecture  to  the  mechanics 
and  operatives  of  Marsden,  he  told 
them  that  "  men  were  not  placed 
upon  this  earth  merely  to  weave  and 
sell  cloth ;"  a  truth  which  seems  to 
have  been  sadly  forgotten  in  Lanca- 
shire of  late  years,  although  he  was 
not  bold  enough  to  say  that.  He 
advised  them  also  to  bring  up  their 
children  so  that  they  should  read  and 
think ;  and  that  "  if  ever  they  got 
into  a  war,  they  should  know  its  de- 
finite object,  cost,  probable  result, 
and  whether  the  things  to  be  obtained 
would  at  all  pay  for  the  charges  of 
blood  and  treasure  that  would 
have  to  be  incurred."  Here  would 
have  been  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  him  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
the  Manchester  strike,  in  which  his 
audience  would  have  taken  a  much 
deeper  interest  than  they  can  possibly 
feel  with  reference  to  the  abolition  of 
the  newspaper  stamp ;  or  about  the 
wonderful  progress  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  "representative  in- 
stitutions more  complete  than  ours," 
and  its  very  cheap  army  and  navy. 
He  might  have  advised  them  to  study 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  labour 
market,  with  a  view  to  prevent  such 
disastrous  collisions  between  masters 
and  men  as  those  which  occur  so 
frequently  in  Lancashire;  and  he 
might  have  added  that  the  masters, 
taking  them  as  a  body,  stand  as  much 


in  need  of  education  as  the  men,  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  their  duty  to  those  in  their 
employment. 

A  little  reflection  upon  Mr  Bright's 
antecedents,  however,  would  have 
shown  that  it  would  hardly  have  been 
safe  for  him  to  touch  upon  the  fac- 
tory question  under  any  aspect.  Few 
persons  in  Lancashire  can  have  for- 
gotten his  speeches  against  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill — a  measure  which  has 
already  been  so  beneficial  to  the 
labouring  classes.  No  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ever  com- 
mitted himself  more  completely  by 
prophesying  evil  as  the  result  of  a 
threatened  measure  than  Mr  Bright 
did  with  reference  to  that  bill ;  and 
yet  all  his  gloomy  predictions  have 
been  completely  falsified.  Instead 
of  inflicting  ruin  upon  trade,  it  has 
greatlv  improved  the  condition  of  the 
operatives,  while  the  profits  of  the 
millowners  have  been  high  enough 
under  its  operation  to  draw  a  large 
amount  of  capital  into  the  trade  within 
the  last  few  years. 

Nor  would  it  have  been  prudent, 
perhaps,  for  Mr  Bright  to  enter  upon 
a  discussion  of  the  question  at  issue 
between  the  masters  and  the  men  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  production 
of  cotton  goods  and  yarn  has  lately 
been  forced  beyond  the  legitimate 
demand,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
community  at  large— morally,  socially, 
and  commercially.  In  a  very  remark- 
able speech  which  he  delivered  to  the 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 
last  February,  with  a  view  to  disgust 
the  members  of  that  association  with 
the  war,  he  spoke  in  very  strong 
terms  of  the  "fierce  competition  * 
which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the 
staple  trade  of  Lancashire. 

"  We  are  all  now  producing,  as  a 
rule,"  said  Mr  Bright,  "  rather  more 
than  our  customers  consume.  We  are 
all  anxious  not  to  suspend  our  opera- 
tions, and  we  are  all  competing  for  the 
diminished  number  of  customers ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  profits  are  al- 
most universally  brought  down  to  no- 
thing ;  and  in  many  branches  of  trade, 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  there 
is  actually  loss  being  made  by  those  who 
are  regularly  engaged  in  them.  Well, 
then,  if  profits  are  gone,  what  comes  of 
employment  ?  We  know  at  this  moment 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  annoyance 
which  it  gives  to  spinners  and  manufac- 
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hirers  to  »ee  their  works  shut  two  or 
three  days  a-week,  and  their  hands  idling 
about — and  that  they  don't  like  to  sub- 
mit to  a  pressure  which  their  neighbours 
are  still  able  and  willing  to  bear ; — if  it 
were  not  for  that — a  feeling  of  pride,  to 
a  large  extent — or  for  a  feeling  of  good- 
will to  the  work-people  in  some,  or  for 
hopefulness  that  things  will  mend  in 
others,  and  that  determination  not  to  be 
beaten  which  is  common  to  Englishmen — 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  even  when  they  are 
wrong; — if  it  were  not  for  all  these 
causes,  men  who  are  carrying  on  busi- 
ness at  this  moment  six  days  a-week, 
would  probably,  far  more  rationally, 
be  working  only  three  or  four  days." 

What  was  true  of  the  spinners  and 
manufacturers  of  Lancashire,  when 
Mr  Bright  was  thus  addressing  them 
last  February,  applies  with  much 
more  force  to  their  condition  at  the 
present  moment.  From  the  most 
recent  trade  reports  we  find  that,  in 
spite  of  the  unprofitable  state  of 
trade,  the  average  consumption  of 
cotton  this  year  has  been  4000 'bales 
per  week  above  that  of  1854.  In- 
stead of  suspending  their  operations, 
putting  their  mills  on  short  time, 
and  thereby  restoring  the  healthy  re- 
lation between  supply  and  demand 
in  the  market,  they  are  all  running 
the  same  suicidal  race  against  each 
other,  under  the  delusive  gambling 
spirit,  which  leads  every  one  to  anti- 
cipate for  himself  a  probable  chance 
of  gain,  even  if  a  number  of  his 
neighbours  should  be  ruined.  In 
such  a  race  of  "laissez-faire  and 
devil  take  the  hindmost,"  Mr  Bright 
can  see  nothing  to  blame.  Most  of 
the  manufacturers  go  on  out  of  bene- 
volent, or  at  least  kudable  motives. 
They  hope  that  things  will  mend — 
don't  like  to  give  in  so  long  as  their 
neighbours  hold  put.  What  a  sad 
state  of  things  is  involved  in  this  de- 
scription of  that  great  branch  of  our 
manufacturing  system,  of  which  mo- 
dern political  economists  are  in  the 
habit  of  boasting  so  much  !  When 
Mr  Bright  drew  so  graphic  a  picture 
of  the  deadly  race  of  competition 
in  which  he  and  his  fellow -mill- 
owners  are  engaged,  his  object  was 
simply  to  persuade  his  audience  that 
the  sole  cause  of  their  present  diffi- 
culties is  the  war  with  Russia.  Had 
he  given  utterance  to  all  he  knows 
on  the  subject,  he  would  have  told 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  the 


annihilation  of  profits  in  the  cotton- 
trade  arising  from  the  "fierce  com- 
petition "  of  spinners  and  manufac- 
turers is  nothing  new.  The  same 
lamentable  depression  has  occurred 
over  and  over  again  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  he  knows  full 
well;  and  in  almost  every  case  it  has 
arisen  from  the  miscalculation  of  the 
millowners  themselves,  and  not  from 
the  misconduct  of  Government.  If 
his  object  had  been  to  give  the  manu- 
facturers of  Manchester  sound  advice, 
as  to  what  they  ought  to  do  under 
existing  circumstances,  he  would 
have  cautioned  them  against  errors 
into  which  he  and  they  have  so  fre- 
quently fallen,  of  carrying  on  their 
business  in  a  gambling  spirit,  basing 
their  operations,  not  on  sound  calcu- 
lations, but  on  their  supposition  of 
what  the  respective  prices  of  the  raw 
material  and  the  manufactured  article 
will  be  some  six  months  or  a  year 
afterward.  The  result  of  this  sys- 
tem is,  that  a  large  number  of  those 
persons  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade 
are  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  be 
thrown  into  embarrassment,  by  a  short 
crop  of  cotton,  or  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  their  goods.  But  whole- 
some advice  was  not  the  article  which 
Mr  Bright  was  prepared  to  furnish 
to  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  the  occasion  to  which  we 
refer.  He  thought  the  opportunity 
favourable  for  manufacturing  a  little 
political  capital  out  of  the  business 
embarrassments  of  the  members  of 
that  body  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,  with  a  view  to  his  own 
justification  for  having  taken  the 
side  of  Russia ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  attempt  did  more 
credit  to  his  cleverness  than  his  con- 
science. His  recent  lecture  to  the 
working  men  of  Marsden  was  an- 
other bid  for  popular  support  in  the 
same  direction.  Under  the  guise  of 
addressing  them  on  the  best  mode 
of  improving  their  minds,  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  a  very  adroit  circumbendi- 
bus, in  giving  a  peace  lecture,  im- 
plying condemnation  of  the  public  at 
large,  and  the  most  unbounded  lauda- 
tions of  Mr  Bright's  exertions  to 
persuade  Parliament  to  make  peace 
with  Russia  on  her  own  terms. 

To  return  to  the  Manchester  opera- 
tives, who  at  this  inclement  season 
are  suffering  the  sad  consequences  of 
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their  own  ignorance  and  that  of 
their  employers.  Among  all  thought- 
ful men  there  can  only  be  one  opin- 
ion as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in 
order  to  prevent  such  disastrous  col- 
lisions in  future.  As  regards  the 
present  strike,  it  will  no  doubt  run 
its  course,  as  so  many  of  a  like 
kind  have  done  during  the  last  half- 
century.  The  only  point  worthy  of  in- 
quiry now,  is  as  to  some  mode  of 
escape  from  this  constantly-recurring 
state  of  civil  war  between  masters 
and  men.  Among  the  various  sug- 
gestions proffered  with  a  view  to  that 
object,  one  of  the  most  practical  is 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  devised  by 
the  work-people  engaged  in  the  carpet 
trade,  which  is  said  to  have  worked 
most  satisfactorily  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  following  explanation 
of  the  working  of  that  plan  was 
given  last  year  by  Mr  William  Hen- 
derson, chairman  of  the  Carpet  Ma- 
nufacturers' Association,  in  a  letter 
published  soon  after  the  termination 
of  the  Preston  strike  :— 

"  Previous  to  1839  the  carpet  trade 
of  the  north  of  England  had  been  fre- 
quently agitated  with  strikes  —  some- 
times occurring  in  one  firm,  sometimes 
in  several  firms  at  the  same  time.  Vic- 
tory went  at  one  time  with  the  masters, 
and  at  another  time  with  the  men. 
Feelings  of  injury  and  mistrust  prevail- 
ed, and  in  some  instances  the  struggle 
became  so  violent  that  the  masters  had 
to  apply  to  the  police  for  protection  of 
their  lives  and  properties,  both  by  day 
and  night.  I  have  heard  the  late  Mr 
Howard  of  Leeds,  and  other  large  carpet- 
manufacturers,  say  that  the  struggle 
with  their  workmen  had  cost  them  every- 
thing but  their  lives. 

"  In  1839  these  disputes  and  the  or- 
ganised combination  of  all  the  weavers 
in  the  district  reached  a  height  which 
convinced  the  masters  that  they  would 
soon  be  unable  either  to  rule  their  own 
establishments  or  to  compete  success- 
fully against  the  carpet  -  manufacturers 
of  Scotland  and  Kidderminster.  They 
therefore  determined  to  organise  a  sys- 
tem of  defence.  The  result  was  a  strike 
which  lasted  some  weeks,  but  ended  in 
the  workmen  accepting  the  terms  offer- 
ed by  the  masters. 

"  The  masters  immediately  caused  it 
to  be  understood  that  they  wished  the 
trade  to  be  ruled  by  justice  to  men  as 
well  as  to  masters;  and  that  to  effect 
this,  an  annual  meeting  should  be  held 
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in  some  central  town,  to  which  the  work- 
men of  each  manufactory  should  send  a 
delegate,  so  that  any  grievance  existing 
in  the  trade  might  be  known  at  once  to 
all  the  masters  and  all  the  men. 

"  The  proceedings  are  as  follow : — 
Sufficient  notice  is  given  that  the 
annual  meeting  will  take  place  ;  the 
whole  of  the  masters  generally  attend, 
and  a  delegate  is  sent  by  the  weavers  of 
each  firm.  These  delegates  hold  a  pre- 
liminary meeting,  and  discuss  the  views 
of  their  constituents,  and  arrange  their 
scheme  of  wishes.  They  then  enter  the 
room  where  the  masters  are  assembled, 
and  often  state  their  case  with  an  elo- 
quence which  would  do  credit  to  those 
of  higher  position.  Numerous  questions 
are  asked  by  the  masters,  and  the  real 
bearings  of  the  case,  whether  of  wages 
or  discipline,  are  ascertained.  The  de- 
legates then  retire,  and  the  subjects  are 
discussed  and  settled  by  the  masters, 
with  a  determination  to  do  full  justice 
to  their  men.  The  result  of  this  plan  is, 
that  forthelast  fifteen  years  the  delegates 
have  only  once  retired  with  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  upon  that  occasion  they  prayed 
the  masters  to  reconsider  their  verdict. 
The  masters  immediately  held  another 
meeting,  and  arranged  the  disputed 
point  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

"  Since  1839  five  strikes  have  occur- 
red in  distant  districts.  In  each  of  these 
cases  the  masters  of  the  north  of  England 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  settlement ;  and 
while  they  have  obtained  the  friendship 
of  these  distant  masters,  they  have  re- 
peatedly received  the  thanks  of  the 
men." 

The  only  obstacle  to  the  adoption 
of  some  such  plan  as  this  for  the  pre- 
vention of  strikes  in  the  cotton  trade, 
is  the  large  infusion  of  the  Irish  ele- 
ment in  that  branch  of  industry,  and 
the  irresistible  tendency  to  conspire 
which  that  race  appears  to  have, 
both  at  home  or  abroad.  That  diffi- 
culty, however,  may  be  overcome  if 
the  masters  will  take  up  the  ques- 
tion in  earnest.  There  never  was  a 
more  favourable  moment  than  the 
present  for  promulgating  such  a 
scheme.  The  followers  of  Bright 
and  Cobden  would  surely  rejoice  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  putting  their 
arbitration  principles  into  practice, 
and  the  advocates  of  war  with  Kussia 
cannot  fail  to  join  any  movement 
which  tends  to  prevent  a  wasteful 
civil  war,  and  promote  most  efficiently 
the  development  of  our  national  in- 
dustry and  strength. 
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ACCORDING  to  the  Law  List  for 
the  year  1855,  the  Bar  of  England 
numbers  3800  members.*  From  this 
body  is  selected  nearly  the  whole  judi- 
cial staff  of  England,  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  downwards,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  almost  every  officer 
concerned  in  the  direct  administration 
of  justice  in  England — as  Recorders, 
County  Court  Judges,  Stipendiary 
Police  Magistrates,  Revising  Barris- 
ters, and  a  great  number  of  other  quasi- 
judicial  temporary  or  permanent  func- 
tionaries— as  Masters,  Commissioners, 
and  so  forth.  To  this  body,  more- 
over, are  intrusted  the  lives,  liberties, 
characters,  and  property  of  every 
member  of  the  community,  when 
questioned  and  endangered ;  and 
through  their  intervention,  as  advo- 
cates, are  adjusted  disputes  referred 
to  the  appropriate  tribunal  at  home, 
from  every  judicature  throughout  the 
widespread  dominions  of  the  British 
Crown.  Where,  then,  and  how,  is 
this  formidable  phalanx  educated? 
— Nay,  is  it  educated  at  all?  By 
whom?  Or  does  the  State  answer, 
with  a  sort  of  strange  nonchalance — 
"It  educates  itself,  when  and  as  it 
pleases,  and  I  do  not  use  its  services 
till  it  is  duly  educated,  as  evidenced 
by  the  judgment  of  another  body  of 
men,  through  whose  discretion  or 
favouritism  those  services  are  bestow- 
ed on  the  public — that  is,  attorneys 
and  solicitors ! "  It  may  occur  to  our 
readers  that  this  is  really  rather  an 
important  question  to  the  country  at 
large,  or  would  at  all  events  be  consi- 
dered such  by  an  intelligent  foreigner. 

An  Englishman  would  readily  point 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  say,  with 
truth,  "  See  how  largely  this  august 
assembly  has  been  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Bar — more,  indeed, 
than  from  all  others  put  together ;" 
and  might  ask,  "How  could  this  have 


been,  had  not  each  individual  recruit 
exhibited  superior,  and  often  most 
splendid  forensic,  judicial,  and  states- 
manlike qualifications,  unsullied  per- 
sonal character,  great  acquirements, 
transcendant  endowments,  incorrup- 
tible integrity  and  patriotism?"  "Ay, 
ay,"  it  might  safely  be  answered — 
"  those  were  giants,  who  overcame 
obstacles  insurmountable  to  any  save 
energies  like  theirs  :  but  look  at  the 
Bar  m  this  present  year  of  grace,  1856, 
and  say — is  the  state  of  it  encourag- 
ing or  discouraging,  creditable  or  dis- 
creditable to  the  country?  And  if 
the  latter,  in  either  case,  is  there  any 
cause  to  which  it  may  be  referred — 
and  is  that  cause  removable  ?  Was 
it  in  existence  at  the  periods  referred 
to,  and  more  or  less  powerful  then 
than  now  ?  If  individual  capabilities 
continue  the  same,  are  facilities  and 
opportunities  for  developing  and  dis- 
playing them  increased  or  diminish- 
ed? Survey  the  Bar  that  now  is, 
might  such  a  one  say  —  the  em- 
ployed and  unemployed ;  see  whether 
many  be  pining  and  perishing  in 
cruelly  unjust  neglect  and  obscu- 
rity, who  have  fine  intellects  con- 
summately trained,  richly  furnished 
with  general  and  professional  know- 
ledge, and,  with  but  the  opportu- 
nity, formed  to  shed  lustre  on  English 
advocacy,  and  adorn  and  dignify 
the  judicial  bench !  Do  you  see, 
in  those  who  are  gaining  the  profes- 
sional prizes,  characters  such  as  these, 
only  more  fortunate  than  their  un- 
happy rivals ;  or  men  succeeding,  as 
it  were,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  personal 
fitness  and  worth,— mere  feeble  and 
flippant  mediocrity,  only  voluble  vul- 
garity,— men  insensible  of  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  want  of  acquirements 
and  accomplishments,  to  all  consi- 
derations of  personal  rectitude,  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  and  integrity  ?  Are 
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causes  in  operation  which,  making 
allowance  for  sundry  shining  excep- 
tions, would  degrade  the  English  advo- 
cate into  the  drivelling  but  eager  and 
unscrupulous  legal  tradesman — which 
proclaim  that  in  that  field,  at  least,  the 
race  neither  is,  nor  shall  be,  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet 
riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  yet 
favour  to  men  of  skill  ?*  Is  the  existing 
state  of  things,  in  short,  calculated  to 
dismay,  or  inspirit,  a  high-minded 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  Bar, 
and  competition  for  its  prizes  ?  Would 
such  an  one  say,  Judging  from  all  I 
see  and  hear,  the  thing  is  hopeless, 
for  I  disdain  the  tricks  by  which  I 
see  so  many  succeed ;  and  my  heart 
sinks  at  the  sight  of  high  qualifi- 
cations so  often  not  only  useless,  but 
a  hindrance  to  their  possessors  ?  Or 
should  such  an  one  take  heart  of 
grace,  but  nerve  himself  for  a  desper- 
ate and  protracted  struggle,  on  being 
assured  by  confident  and  responsible 
advisers—"  We  are  all  aware  that  an 
industrious  and  accomplished  barris- 
ter is,  under  the  present  system,  sure  of 
ultimate  success  T  for  to  this  assertion 
have  solemnly  and  publicly  pledged 
themselves,  in  print,  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  the  gentlemen,  more 
or  less  eminent  in  their  respective  sta- 
tions, recently  appointed  by  the  Queen 
to  inquire  into,  and  inform  her,  on  the 
subject. t  Such,  we  repeat,  is  the 
cheering,  but  to  many,  startling  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  an  eminent 
common  law  and  an  eminent  equity 
judge,  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  distinguished  English  and 
Irish  Queen's  Counsel,  the  accom- 
plished Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  a 
retired  Indian  Judge,  an  accom- 
plished member  of  the  Bar,  and  an 
experienced  and  able  university-bred 
attorney. $  Is  it,  then,  true,  that,  as 
these  gentlemen  declare,  in  England, 
"an  industrious  and  accomplished 
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barrister  is,  under  the  present  system, 
sure  of  ultimate  success?"  If  so, 
their  business  was  to  consider  simply 
whether  the  existing  system  could  be 
so  altered  as  to  accelerate  the  arrival 
of  that  "  success,"  by  facilitating  the 
entrance  into,  and  removing  hin- 
drances to  progress  in  the  study  of 
the  law ;  to  invite  and  encourage  the 
worthy,,  and  the  competent,  but  as 
sternly  repel  the  unworthy  and  in- 
competent. Of  late  years,  it  has  been 
confidently  and  repeatedly  alleged 
that  the  whole  condition  of  legal  edu- 
cation in  England  was  at  fault ;  that 
there  was  no  system  for  teaching 
students  the  principles  and  practice 
of  a  noble  profession ;  no  mode  of 
guaranteeing  personal  fitness ;  and 
yet  that  there  existed  rich  and  power- 
ful organisations  for  such  purposes, 
but  which  had  grossly  neglected  their 
duty,  and  unrighteously  squandered 
on  personal  advantages  and  indul- 
gence, those  vast  resources  which  had 
been  conferred  by  the  State,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  insti- 
tutions for  the  maintenance  and 
training  of  students.  During  the 
last  session,  Mr  Napier,  the  ami- 
able, accomplished,  and  learned  Ex- 
Attorney  -  General  of  Ireland,  in 
order  to  put  Parliament  and  the 
public  in  possession  of  the  truth  of 
the  matter  —  one,  undoubtedly,  of 
great  importance  and  interest  — 
moved  for  and  obtained  a  Com- 
mission "to  inquire  into  the  ar- 
rangements in  the  Inns  of  Court 
for  promoting  the  study  of  the  law 
and  jurisprudence ;  the  revenues  pro- 
perly applicable  to,  and  the  means 
most  likely  to  secure,  a  systematic 
and  sound  education  for  students  of 
law ;  and  provide  satisfactory  tests  of 
fitness  for  admission  to  the  Bar." 
The  moderate-sized  Blue  Book  before 
us,  extending  to  not  more  than  three 
hundred  pages,  contains  the  result 
of  extensive  and  well-conducted  in- 


*  Eccles.,  ix.  11. 

t  Vice- Chancellor  Wood;  Mr  Justice  Coleridge;  Mr  Napier,  Q.C.,  late  At- 
torney-General of  Ireland ;  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,  Attorney-General,  ^nd  Sir 
Richard  Bethel,  Solicitor-General;  Sir  Thomas  E.  Perry,  late  Chief-Justice  of 
Bombay;  John  George  Shaw  Lefevre,  Esq.,  C.B. ;  H.  S.  Keating,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M,P. ; 
Thomas  Greenwood,  Esq.,  Bai-rister-at-Law  ;  arid  Germain  Laivie,  Attorney-at-Law. 
There  was  an  eleventh  member  of  the  Commission,  James  Stewart,  Esq.,  Bai-rister- 
at-Law  ;  but  we  fear  that  it  is  serious  indisposition  which  has  prevented  his  taking 
any  share  in  the  labours  and  responsibility  of  the  Commissioners. 

£  Report,  &c.,  p.  17. 
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quiries  by  the  Commissioners,  as  well 
as  their  unanimous  recommendations 
founded  on  them.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  reports  of  parliamentary  com- 
missioners contain  so  much  perman- 
ently interesting  and  valuable  infor- 
mation as  the  one  which  has  but  just 
issued  from  the  Queen's  Printers.  It 
places  before  us  the  true  condition  of 
the  legal  profession  in  England  with 
reference  to  education,  and  illustrates 
it  by  comparison  with  the  existing 
systems  of  Scotland,  France,  Ger- 
many, the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  America.  Of  all  these 
matters  we  propose  to  give  our 
readers  some  short  account ;  not  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  brief  and  ably- 
drawn  Report,  but  selecting  such  por- 
tions of  the  evidence  as  have  struck  us 
most  forcibly,  and  appear  at  the  same 
time  likely  to  interest  the  public.  We 
shall  begin  with  the  state  of  legal  edu- 
cation in  Scotland,  proceeding  then 
to  France,  Germany,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  America,  in  quest  of  corresponding 
information ;  then  exhibiting  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  the  state  of  things  ex- 
isting in  England  for  many  years 
before,  and  shortly  previous  to,  the 
issuing  of  the  Commission;  and, 
finally,  presenting  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission- 
ers, with  such  observations  of  our 
own  as  may  appear  justified  by  a 
careful  and  dispassionate  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  subject. 

But,  first  of  all,  we  consider  it  an 
act  of  bare  justice  to  the  Benchers  of 
the  Inns  of  Court,  who  have  been  so 
long  assailed  by  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  those  who  evidently  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  to  draw  atten- 
tion at  once  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Commissioners  have  dealt  with 
such  charges  as  have  already  been 
alluded  to.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  Benchers  of  an  Inn  of  Court 
always  consist,  from  time  to  time, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Bar  —  of 
those  eminent  in  respect  of  not  mere 
professional  success,  but  of  general 
accomplishment,  and  scholarship.  Mr 
Hallam  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Mr 
Macaulay  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  may,  with- 
out being  alone  in  that  respect,  fitly  in- 
dicate literary  eminence  at  the  Bar  ; 
the  Bench  of  Lincoln's  Inn  numbers 
among  its  members  every  one  of  the 
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Equity  Judges  ;  all  but  two  or  three 
of  the  Common  Law  Judges  were 
Benchers  of  the  Inns  to  which  they 
belonged;— the  Bench  consisting, gen- 
erally, of  those  who  are  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Queen's  Counsel,  or  are  se- 
lected, by  the  Benchers,  from  among 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
Bar  who  have  not  received  silk 
gowns.  All  these,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  gentlemen  who  have  passed  their 
professional  lives  constantly  under 
the  eyes  of  their  brethren,  the  judges, 
the  attorneys,  and  the  public ;  and  it 
is  surely  no  light  matter  to  impute 
to  such  a  body  of  men — numbering, 
in  all,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty 
— unconscientious  dealing  with  the 
revenues  of  their  respective  Inns ! 
After  stating  that  they  conceive  that, 
as  regards  the  Temples  (Inner  and 
Middle),  a  direct  trust  arose  by  ac- 
cepting the  grant  of  the  present  site 
of  the  Temples  from  James  I.,  they 
proceed  thus :  "And  in  justice  to  the 
Benchers,  who  form  the  governing 
body  of  each  Inn  of  Court,  we  are 
bound  to  observe  that  there  is  every 
disposition,  on  their  part,  to  render 
the  funds  of  the  societies  available  for 
the  purpose  of  the  education  of  the 
students,  whether  such  Trust  exist  or 
not.  And  we  can  state  with  confi- 
dence, of  all  the  four  Inns,  not  only 
that  we  have  found  no  trace  of  the 
misapplication  of  their  funds  to  the 
personal  advantage  of  individual 
Benchers,  but,  on-  the  contrary,  we  re- 
cognise creditable  instances  of  disin- 
terestedness and  public  spirit,  dis- 
played in  the  relinquishment  of  con- 
siderable fees,  heretofore  payable  to 
Benchers  holding  offices  in  the  Inns." 
And,  moreover,  the  Commissioners 
thus  commence  their  Report  :  "  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  portion  of  their 
inquiry,  your  Commissioners  desire  to 
state  that  they  have  received  every 
assistance  from  the  several  Treasur- 
ers, Principals,  Sub-treasurers,  Stew- 
ards, and  other  officers  of  the  diffe- 
rent Inns  of  Court,  and  of  .Chancery. 
These  gentlemen  most  readily  attend- 
ed and  gave  evidence,  supplied  detail- 
ed returns,  and  full  tabular  statements 
(which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix), 
and  cheerfully  furnished  all  the  infor- 
mation which  was  required  of  them." 
To  this  subject,  however,  we  may 
think  it  right  to  return  hereafter. 
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I.  In  SCOTLAND,  the  education  of 
the  Bar  has  lately  occupied  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates,  who  have  made  extensive 
inquiries  on  the  subject  of  training 
for  the  Bar  in  England,  Ireland, 
America,  France,  and  Germany.  At 
the  present  moment,  an  advocate  at 
the  Scotch  Bar  requires,  before  admis- 
sion, to  go  through  no  particular 
course  of  study ;  is  not  obliged  to 
attend  any  philosophical  classes,  nor 
to  produce  any  certificates  from  pro- 
fessors in  universities.  All  he  has  to 
do  is,  to  pay  about  ,£350  of  fees,  and 
to  stand  a  very  loose  examination  on 
the  civil  law,  and  another  on  the 
law  of  Scotland,  neither  of  which 
takes  up  more  than  five  or  ten  min- 
utes. "It  would  be  absurd,"  says 
Mr  Patrick  Fraser,*  "  to  designate 
such  forms  as  these  a  test  of  scholar- 
ship or  of  legal  acquirement;  and  the 
result  is  declared  to  be  that  the  gen- 
eral scholarship  and  enlarged  study 
of  jurisprudence  formerly  exhibited 
by  Scotch  lawyers,  are  in  danger  of 
being  regarded  as  very  unnecessary 
and  pedantic  accomplishments." 

"  In  order  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
the  Bar,  and  preserve  the  body  from 
an  irruption  of  uneducated  men,  a 
committee  has  been  appointed  to 
devise  some  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object, — the  question 
to  be  determined  being  whether  or 
not  the  Faculty  shall  insist  upon 
a  compulsory  university  curriculum 
of  four  or  five  years. 

"  While,  however,  that  would  ex- 
clude uneducated  persons,  it  might 
also  prevent  able  men  from  becoming 
members  of  the  body,  not  having  had 
a  university  education  :  whereas  the 
great  commentator  Lord  Stair  was 
Jin  officer  of  dragoons,  and  so  also 
was  one  of  their  best  judges,  Lord 
Corehouse.f  To  provide  for  such 
exceptional  cases  as  these,  some  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced." 

The  practical  result  of  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  committee,  'was  the 
proposal  to  the  Faculty  of  the  follow- 
ing scheme  of  examination,  to  come 
into  effect  on  the  1st  of  last  November 
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(1855) : — Evidence  of  both  general 
and  legal  learning  is  to  be  afforded 
by  every  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  Bar  of  Scotland.  Of  general 
scholarship,  a  university  degree  is 
held  to  be  the  proper,  but  not  indis- 
pensable, evidence, — it  being  imma- 
terial, so  the  possession  of  a  satis- 
factory amount  of  such  knowledge  be 
ascertained,  how  or  when  it  was 
acquired  ;  but  it  comprises  these  four 
branches,  Latin,  Greek,  Ethical  and 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,  and  Logic, 
or,  in  lieu  of  the  last,  at  the  option  of 
the  candidate,  Mathematics.  As  to 
legal  education,  the  committee  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  short  university  course 
of  legal  study,  and  have  proscribed 
the  following  : — Two  years'  atten- 
dance at  a  university,  comprising, 
first,  one  session  at  civil  law ;  second- 
ly, another,  being  a  separate  year,  at 
the  Law  of  Scotland ;  thirdly,  During 
either  of  the  two  years,  or  during  a 
third  year,  another  session  at  one  of 
their  law  classes,  or  at  the  class  of 
conveyancing  ;  and,  fourthly,  During 
either  of  the  two  years,  or  a  third 
year,  one  session  at  the  class  of 
medical  jurisprudence.  During  the 
year  preceding  the  law  examination, 
in  order  that  the  candidate  "  may  do 
himself  full  justice  by  concentrating 
his  attention  on  his  studies,"  he  is 
prohibited  from  engaging  in  any  mer- 
cantile or  legal  business.  On  the  ex- 
piration of  this  year,  the  candidate, 
on  production  of  certificates  of  due 
attendance  at  the  law  classes,  is  to 
be  examined,  first  in  civil  law,  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with 
some  elementary  treatise,  and  on  the 
title  in  the  Pandects,  lib.  1.,  tit. 
xvii.,  De  diversis  regulis  juris  antiqui 
— being  a  collection  of  those  maxims 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  Scotch  law.  This 
title,  also,  must  be  studied  with  an 
approved  commentary,  on  both  of 
which  the  examination  is  to  be 
made.  Besides  this,  a  thesis,  certi- 
fied as  the  candidate's  own  composi- 
tion, on  a  title  in  the  civil  law,  is 
to  be  prepared,  as  at  present.  The 
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t  This  is  also  the  case  in  England.  At  this  moment,  three  Queen's  Counsel,  in 
large  practice,  were  officers  in  the  army, — two  in  cavalry  regiments,  and  one  of 
them  at  this  moment  receiving  half-pay. 
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text-book  for  examination  on  Scotch 
law  is  to  be  BelVs  Commentaries,  in- 
stead of  Erskine's  Principles,  which 
have  been  greatly  impaired  by  recent 
legislation.  Before  quitting  the  topic 
of  legal  education  in  Scotland,  we 
must  pause  for  a  moment  to  applaud 
the  spirited  and  dignified  tone  of  the 
document  laid  before  the  English 
Commissioners  by  Mr  Fraser,  on  the 
part  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  ; 
and  we  commend  the  following  para- 
graph *  to  the  very  particular  atten- 
tion of  a  considerable  section  of  the 
English  Bar :  "  It  is  possible  to 
treat  law  as  a  mere  mechanical  art, 
and  it  is  also  possible  to  argue  a  case 
without  knowing  Latin ;  and  if  it 
were  enough  to  become  a  body  of 
mere  case  -  lawyers,  contented,  in 
argument,  with  simply  placing  be- 
fore the  Court  an  accumulation  of 
authorities,  applied  with  the  tact 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  prac- 
tice, then  philosophical  knowledge 
would  be  not  only  useless,  but  an 
encumbrance.  Treating  law  on  this 
footing,  the  mind  is  apt  to  confuse 
the  Law  itself,  with  the  forms  and 
routine  which  alone,  too  often,  con- 
stitute the  study  and  the  practice  of 

a  lifetime These  are  not 

the  times  for  lowering  the  standard 
of  qualification.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Faculty  to  save  the  people  and  the 
Courts,  who  are  chiefly  the  sufferers, 
from  the  pleading  of  ignorant  and 

uninstructed  minds Such 

a  training" — as  the  liberal  one  in- 
dicated in  the  Report  —  "  carries 
along  with  it  a  dignity  and  an  eleva- 
tion of  mind  which  raises  its  posses- 
sor above  the  mean  incidents  of  his 
profession,  and  preserves  honourable 
and  moral  distinctions  unvitiated  in 
the  exercise  of  our  art,  too  often  em- 
ployed to  confound  and  obliterate 
them."  Such  sentiments  do  honour 
to  the  distinguished  body  that  adopts 
them. 

II.  In  FRANCE,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (bachelier-es-lettres) 
is  required  as  proof  of  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, before  a  student  is  inscribed 
as  pupil  at  the  Ecole  de  Droit. 
The  regular  course  then  extends  to 
three  years'  attendance  on  the  classes 
of  the  various  professors  —  includ- 
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ing  lectures  on  the  Roman  Law ; 
on  the  Code  Napoleon  ;  on  the  Study 
of  law  generally ;  on  Criminal  Le- 
gislation; on  Civil  and  Criminal 
Procedure;  on  Criminal  Law  and 
Penal  Legislation ;  on  Administra- 
tive Law ;  on  the  Kights  of  Nations ; 
on  the  History  of  Roman  and  of 
French  Law ;  with  Conferences  on 
the  Pandects.  The  student  has  fur- 
ther to  write  theses  on  the  Civil  Law, 
the  Roman  Law,  Criminal,  and  Com- 
mercial Law  ;  and  having  passed  all 
the  examinations  on  these  several 
subjects,  he  receives,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  the  diploma  of 
Licencie  en  Droit,  is  entitled  to  be 
sworn  before  the  Court,  and  becomes 
thereupon  an  Avocat.  If,  however, 
he  seek  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  which  is  requisite  in  order  to 
become  a  Professor  in  the  Faculties, 
a  fourth  year's  attendance  is  neces- 
sary at  the  Ecole  de  Droit,  where  the 
studies  are  deeper  than  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  terminate  by  two 
severe  examinations — one  in  Roman 
Law,  especially  the  Digest,  and  the 
other  in  French  Constitutional  Law, 
the  History  of  French  and  Roman 
Law,  and  International  Law.  The 
obtaining  of  this  doctor's  degree  is  a 
recommendation,  though  not  a  sine 
qi(A  non,  for  judicial  and  magisterial 
functions.  The  total  amount,  in 
mere  fees,  paid  to  the  French  uni- 
versity, to  obtain  the  right  of  being 
called  to  the  Bar,  is  1000  francs  (or 
£4:4} ;  560  francs  more  being  required 
for  the  year  of  the  Doctorate. 

III.  Throughout  GERMANY  every 
appointment  in  the  law,  from  that  of 
notary  public  to  the  judicial  bench, 
is  in  the  hands  of  Government, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Justice ;  and  the  training 
necessary  to  qualify  the  candidates 
for  such  offices,  is  strictly  the  subject 
of  Government  regulation.  The 
training  begins  at  some  gymna- 
sium, or  State  school,  where  the 
youth  intended  for  the  law  are  in- 
structed in  classical  and  general  lite- 
rature ;  and  here  they  acquire  all  the 
knowledge  of  these  branches  of  edu- 
cation which  they  are  ever  likely  to 
obtain. 

From    the   gymnasium,    or   high 
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school,  the  young  student  of  law  is 
transferred  to  some  university,  by  cer- 
tificate of  competent  attainment  in 
those  preliminary  studies.  At  the 
university  his  preparation  for  the 
profession  of  the  law  may  be  properly 
said  to  begin.  These  studies  consume 
three  years  of  his  time,  and  comprise 
attendance  upon  Lectures  on  General 
Law  (Encyclopaedia  of  Law),  the 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  the  Pandects, 
the  Common  Law  of  Germany, 
Feudal  Law,  and  History  of  Law  and 
Criminal  Law. 

At  the  close  of  his  university  career, 
he  presents  himself  to  the  judges  of 
some  one  of  the  courts  of  law,  bring- 
ing with  him  testimonials  of  due 
attendance  upon  lectures,  and  good 
moral  conduct,  and  applies  for  exa- 
mination as  an  auscultator,  or  hearer 
of  law.  If  upon  such  examination 
his  attainments  in  the  subjects  of 
university  law  prove  sufficient,  he  is 
admitted,  as  auscultator,  to  the  prac- 
tical study  of  the  law  under  the 
judges  of  the  court.  In  this  capacity 
he  takes  notes,  makes  abstracts  of 
proceedings,  draws  up  reports,  and 
acts  in  many  respects  as  clerk  or 
assistant  to  the  judges. 

After  spending  two  years,  or  even 
more,  in  this  capacity,  but  without 
official  function  or  pay,  he  applies  to 
be  examined  for  his  advancement  to 
the  higher  preparatory  station — 
namely,  that  of  referendarius.  If 
found  competent,  he  enters  upon  a 
more  direct  participation  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court,  though  as  yet 
under  the  strict  superintendence  of 
the  judges,  and  still  without  recog- 
nised function  or  pay.  At  this  stage, 
however,  he  is  competent  to  take 
upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  notary 
or  advocate ;  but  if  he  aspire  to  the 
judicial  dignity,  he  has  to  undergo  a 
third  and  last  examination,  of  a 
much  more  general  and  searching 
nature,  touching  upon  all  the  sub- 
jects of  previous  study,  and  testing 
his  power  of  applying  them  in  prac- 
tice. If  he  succeed  in  satisfying  the 
examiners  —  no  easy  task  —  he  is 
named  Assessor  to  some  Court  of  the 
First  Instance ;  yet  still  without  pay 
or  emolument,  until  the  Minister  of 
Justice  shall  find  an  opportunity  of 
transferring  him  to  the  bench.  All 
these  studies  usually  occupy  seven  or 
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eight  years  of  the  student's  life  ;  and 
it  is  not  till  he  has  passed  through 
these  successive  trials,  and  is,  more- 
over, fortunate  enough  to  find  a  va- 
cant place  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench, 
that  he  enters  on  the  profitable 
exercise  of  his  profession. 

On  the  balance  of  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  whole  system  of  legal 
training  in  Germany,  a  high  German 
authority — Dr  Randolph  Gneist,  Pro- 
fessor of  Public  Law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin— bears  this  testimony  : 
"  I  consider  that  the  legal  educa- 
tion of  the  German  universities  works 
well  for  the  education  of  advocates 
and  judges ;  and  that  we  owe  a 
great  deal  of  the  present  state  of  our 
legal  legislation  and  practice  of  the 
Courts— which  is  perhaps  the  best 
on  the  Continent — to  the  method  of 
lecturing  in  our  universities."  He 
also  refers  the  defects  in  the  Ger- 
man system  of  legal  administration, 
to  the  effects  of  their  political  insti- 
tutions, which^merge  the  character  of 
judges  and  advocates  in  that  of  ser- 
vants of  the  State.  "  Judges  of  the 
superior  courts,"  he  continues,  "are 
now  chosen  solely  from  among  the 
judges  and  officers  of  the  inferior 
courts  :  this  I  regard  as  a  perverse 
system,  and  should  deem  it  a  most  im- 
portant reform  to  choose  all  judges 
out  of  the  number  of  excellent  advo- 
cates, as  was  the  case  in  Prussia  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
And  instead  of  opening  the  Bar  to 
free  competition,  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice has,  since  the  year  1849,  followed 
the  plan  of  leaving  vacant  a  number 
of  advocates'  places  in  the  different 
courts,  in  order  to  keep  the  Bar  in 
a  certain  state  of  dependence,  by  a 
certain  species  of  monopoly."  On 
the  subject  of  examination,  Dr 
Gneist  has  this  remark,  with  which 
we  shall  take  leave  of  Germany  :— 
"  They  tend  to  bring  forward  and  en- 
courage talent,  and  to  stimulate  am- 
bition in  all  classes  of  students ;  they 
put  all  in  the  way,  but  do  not  decide 
much  as  to  fitness,  which  can  be 
tested  by  actual  practice  alone." 

IV.  In  the  KINGDOM  of  the  Two 
SICILIES,  any  one  intended  for  the 
profession  of  the  law  must  first  pass 
his  examination  in  belles-lettres;  and 
then  undergo  a  course  of  examinations 
before  a  board  of  the  professors  of 
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law,  in  one  of  the  universities,  on 
the  following  subjects  :  1.  Jus  Na- 
tures et  Gentium;  2.  Civil  Law  ; 

3.  The  Neapolitan   Code  of  1849; 

4.  Neapolitan    Criminal    Law;     5. 
Commercial  Law,  with  an  optional 
examination  in  Canon  Law.    The  ex- 
amination in  the  first  two  is  carried 
on  in  Latin.     On  satisfactorily  pass- 
ing these  examinations,  the  young 
lawyer  receives    a    diploma,  called 
Laurea,  entitling  him  to  practise  in 
any  court  in  the  kingdom.    The  pre- 
paratory course  of  legal  studies  oc- 
cupies from  four  to  five  years ;  and 
the  different  subjects  may  be  studied 
either  with  a  ^  private  lecturer,  or  at 
one  of  the  universities,  where  there 
are  professors  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  lectures,  gratis,  on 
every  branch  of  knowledge. 

V.  In  the  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA,  the  facility  of  admission 
into  the  legal  profession  is  great,  and 
those  distinctions  which  are  in  this 
country  observed  are  disregarded. 
The  same  person  practises  as  attorney 
and  counsellor  (the  word  "barrister" 
seems  not  used  in  America),  either 
alone,  or  in  partnership ;  and  takes 
pupils  —  sometimes  a  considerable 
number — who  pay  about  £20  a-year. 
These  he  is  expected  to  teach  their 
profession,  making  use  of  their  services 
the  while,as  attorneys  in  England  those 
of  their  clerks.  After  having  spent  in 
the  office  a  period  of  from  two  to 
three  years,  dependent  on  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  under, 
the  youth  gives  public  notice  of  his 
intention  to  apply  for  liberty  to 
practise.  After  having  passed  a  pri- 
vate, desultory,  brief,  and  exclusively 
professional  viva  voce  examination 
of  half-an-hour  or  an  hour,  which 
may  be  extended,  if  it  appear  neces- 
sary, to  several  hours — but  generally 
speaking  "pretty  well  testing  the 
student's  knowledge,"  and  having 
brought  a  certificate  of  moral  charac- 
ter from  his  master, — a  motion  is  made 
in  court  by  the  latter,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Bar,  for  the  admission 
of  the  candidate.  He  is  then  for- 
mally permitted  to  practise  ;  the  only 
fee  payable  being  one  dollar  to  the 
crier.  When  asked  whether  there 
was  any  appeal  from  a  rejection  by 
the  board  of  examiners,  the  witness 
answered — "I  am  not  aware  of  any 
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appeal  having  ever  been  made.  I 
think  that,  in  general,  a  rejection  is 
softened  with  the  advice  to  with- 
draw the  application,  and  to  study 
longer.  The  examination  not  being 
very  strict,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  thing  to  appeal;  for  I  do 
not  think  that  any  student  was  ever 
rejected,  who  could,  with  any  pro- 
priety, have  been  admitted."  All  legal 
duties  are  discharged  by  the  Attor- 
ney-Counsellor of  the  United  States. 
"  We  feel  no  hesitation,"  said  a  witness, 
a  member  of  the  American  Bar,  "  at 
all,  in  going  through  the  routine  of 
serving  processes  ourselves.  Even  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Bar,  in 
full  practice,  would  serve  a  rule  to 
plead,  or  serve  a  subpoena  on  a  wit- 
ness, and  make  an  affidavit  of  having 
done  so  !"  They  also  see  and  examine 
the  witnesses  privately  before  going 
into  court :  the  very  notion  of  which  is 
repulsive  to  the  English  Bar.  "  In  the 
United  States,"  says  this  gentleman, 
"  the  turn  of  things  is  rather  to  en- 
able everybody  to  do  everything.  This 
results  from  the  character  and  habit 
of  our  people.  That  division  of  la- 
bour which  is  characteristic  of  Eng- 
land, is  not  so  of  us.  Here,  you  obtain 
a  great  precision  in  everything  by  the 
division  of  labour.  In  our  country, 
we  do  not,  to  the  same  extent.  In 
other  departments,  such  as  that  of 
manufactures,  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labour  prevails,  but  such 
is  not  generally  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  labour  of  the  Bar."  There  were 
only  two  American  witnesses  exa- 
mined by  the  Commissioners — one  of 
them  styled  "  General,"  and  who 
stated  that  he  had  been  only  eight 
years  in  the  legal  profession,  having 
been  up  to  middle  age  in  the  army. 
The  former,  when  asked  "  the  general 
course  of  proceeding  for  admission 
to  the  Bar  in  America,"  commenced 
by  saying,  "I  can  speak  only  as  a 
Pennsylvania  lawyer.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  our  condition,  as  a  Fe- 
deration of  independent  States,  is 
scarcely  sufficiently  appreciated  out 
of  the  United  States.  Everywhere 
abroad,  inquiries  are  made  of  me, 
constantly,  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  things  in  remote  States,  of 
which  I  am  nearly  as  ignorant  as  a 
stranger  to  America  can  be,  owing  to 
the  vast  extent  of  the  United  States. 
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The  system  of  proceedings  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Bar  differs  considerably  in 
different  States.  As  to  Philadelphia 
I  can  speak,  and  partially  as  to  New 
York,  and  also  as  to  the  practice  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
properly  so  termed."  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  this  facility  of  ac- 
cess to  the  American  Bar,  and  the 
blending,  by  the  advocate,  of  functions 
deemed  here  so  incompatible,  deroga- 
tory, and  inconsistent  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public,  no  one  who  reads 
the  law  reports  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  text-books  of  its  Kents  and 
Storys,  will  fail  to  think  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic Bench  and  Bar  with  the  ut- 
most respect. — It  may  be  added,  that 
four-fifths  of  the  lawyers  in  America 
were  educated  in  their  universities. 

Let  us  now,  however,  return  to 
England.  Onerous,  diversified,  and 
honourable  as  are  the  duties  devolving 
on  the  English  Bar,  heavily  taxing 
alike  their  integrity,  talent,  and 
learning — what  will  the  non-profes- 
sional reader  suppose  to  be  required  in 
order  to  be  admitted  into  its  ranks, — 
to  become  a  competitor  for  its  prizes 
and  honours,  from  the  Great  Seal 
downwards  ? — If,  by  means  of  a  lega- 
cy or  otherwise,  a  waiter  at  a  tavern, 
an  errand-boy  in  an  attorney's  office, 
a  ticket-porter,  a  sweep,  or,  as  was  very 
recently  the  case,  a  policeman  !*  found 
himself  in  possession  of  three  or  four 
hundred  pounds,  and  had  a  fancy  to 
become  a  barrister, — if  he  could  get 
a  couple  of  barristers  or  a  Bencher 
to  say  simply  that  he  was  a  respect- 
able person,  and  proper  to  be  admitted 
a  member  of  an  Inn  of  Court,  in  order 
to  be  called  to  the  Bar  (and  God  for- 
bid that  such  a  certificate  should  be 
withheld  from  the  humblest  member 
of  society,  if  nothing  were  known 
really  discreditable  to  him  in  respect 
of  character  and  conduct),  he  would, 
on  paying  about  £40,  be  enrolled  a 


member  of  any  of  the  Four  Inns ;  and 
if  he  only  partook  twelve  times  a-year 
of  a  very  comfortable  and  inexpensive 
dinner  provided  by  the  Inn,  in  its  hall, 
at  the  end  of  three  years  he  would  be 
entitled  to  be  called  to  the  Bar,  and 
figure  thenceforth  as  "A.  B.,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law."  A  chance  and  curious 
inquiry  might  perhaps  elicit  the  fact 
that,  in  our  fledgling  friend's  opinion, 
Corpus  Juris  was  the  name  of  a  place 
that  he  had  somewhere  heard  of — 
but  never  mind,  he  was  a  counsel 
learned  in  the  law,  and  might  hold 
up  his  head  with  the  best  of  those  so 
mysteriously  denominated ;  and  one  or 
two  hard  hits  at  starting  might,  if  he 
had  sense  and  spirit,  send  him,  on  the 
sly,  to  the  Sunday  school  which  he 
had  so  shamefully  neglected  in  his 
youth.  Not  many  years  ago,  one  of 
these  bold  aspirants  to  fame  and  for- 
tune, having  to  address  a  judge  on 
the  last  day  of  term,  and  being  forced 
to  use  the  words  "  nolle  prosequi"  pro- 
nounced the  latter  word  "prosequi :" 
on  which  he  was  considerately  remind- 
ed, though  without  seeing  what  was 
meant  by  the  sarcastic  judge,  that  on 
the  last  day  of  term  (when  there  was 
usually  a  press  of  business)  it  was  not 
right  "  unnecessarily  to  lengthen  pro- 
ceedings ?"  And  it  is  said  that  the 
late  Mr  Justice  Williams,  a  capital 
classical  scholar,  one  day  exhibited  a 
face  of  staring  horror  on  hearing  a 
young  barrister  talk  of  "audita  quere- 
la  /" — The  latter,  on  being  corrected 
by  a  brother  at  the  bar,  restored  the 
word  to  its  dignity,  but  then  fell  foul  of 
its  companion,  and  finished,  in  despair, 
with  clipping  both  of  their  plumes — 
and  presented  them  hideously  as — 
"audtta  querela  !  "  Anticipating  for  a 
moment,  we  may  quote  from  the 
Report  before  us  a  stinging  sentence 
from  the  evidence  of  one  of  the 
Readers — a  most  accomplished  scholar 
and  juristjt  who  thus  signalises  the 


*  Report,  p.  1 37.  The  following  extract  is  so  remarkable  that  we  give  it  in  extenso, 
in  the  words  of  the  witness,  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Circuit :  "  I  know  a  case  where 
a  man  is  positively  an  inspector  of  police,  and  is  a  barrister  !  He  was  in  the  police 
force  when  called,  and  is  so  still !  The  Sessions  mess  of  the  county  in  which  he 
was  stationed,  sent  up  a  requisition  to  the  Benchers  of  Gray's  Inn,  begging  them  not 
to  call  him,  and  stating  as  a  reason  that  they  did  not  believe  he  was  going  to  prac- 
tise as  a  barrister,  and  they  thought  it  was  a  degradation  to  them,  for  a  man  to  be 
able  to  call  them  his  learned  friends,  who  was  absolutely  in  a  blue  coat  and  bright 
buttons.  The  Benchers  never  sent  any  answer  to  the  requisition,  but  they  called 
him  to  the  Bar  notwithstanding!"  t  Report,  p.  122. 
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exploits  of  two  recent  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  Bar.  "  One  gentle- 
man had  never  heard  of  the  Spanish 
Armada ;  and  the  other  had  never 
heard  of  Lord  Clarendon  !  Yet,"  he 
continues,  "  the  former  was  thought 
worthy  of  passing,  by  the  Council, 
(of  Legal  Education),  and  holding 
rank  in  a  profession  supposed  to  con- 
sist of  educated  men ;  and  the  latter 
was  selected  for  honourable  notice  !" 
How  could  this  come  to  pass  ?  A 
few  pages  further  on,  the  same  wit- 
ness, in  a  laudable  and  generous 
spirit,  deprecates,  but  with  acknow- 
ledged misgiving  on  the  subject, 
instituting  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion into  general  scholarships,  lest 
"  it  should  discourage  people  who 
might,  by  labour,  qualify  them- 
selves efficiently  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  profession ; "  and 
in  a  note  to  his  evidence*  he 
says  — '  I  doubt  if  either  Dunning, 
or  Lord  Hardwicke,  or  Lord  Kenyon 
(not  to  give  modern  instances,  and 
there  are  many),  would  have  passed 
a  preliminary  examination  !"  Rem, 
acu  tetigisti,  Mr  Phillimore  :  your  ob- 
servation brings  suddenly  before  us  the 
great  practical  question  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  and  which  may  be 
stated  through  the  medium  of  an 
"  instance,"  simply  and  directly  thus. 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  one  of  the 
greatest  holders  of  the  Great  Seal,  was 
thus  spoken  of  by  another  illustri- 
ous English  lawyer,  the  Earl  of  Mans- 
field : — "He  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
character — he  became  Chief-Justice 
of  England,  and  Chancellor,  from  his 
own  abilities  and  virtue."  He  who 
wrote  this  was  every  whit  as  great  a 
man  as  he  of  whom  he  wrote,  if  not  a 
still  greater ;  but  was,  in  addition,  from 
his  youth,  an  accomplished  scholar. 
Lord  Hardwicke  was  the  son  of  an 
obscure  and  needy  provincial  attorney, 
and  the  articled  clerk  of  a  London 
attorney,  whose  office  he  quitted,  to 
enter  himself  at  an  Inn  of  Court  for  the 
Bar,  in  the  year  1708.  If  Mr  Philli- 
more's  surmise  be  correct,  and  we  ex- 
press no  doubt  about  it,  a  preliminary 
examination  would  have  settled  the 
business  of  Mr  Philip  Yorke ;  who, 
though  he  might  in  that  event  have 
become  a  thriving  attorney,  and  suc- 
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ceeded  to  his  master's  business  in 
Brooke  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  would 
never  have  blazed  forth  as  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England  and  Earl  of 
Hardwicke,  with  the  applause  of  all 
men,  as  conferring  more  honour  on  his 
rank  and  dignity  than  he  derived  from 
them.  If,  then,  Mr  Philip  Yorke 
could  not  have  trotted  through  his 
paces  in  the  elementary  classics, 
ought  he  to  have  been  rejected,  or 
at  least  postponed  till  he  had  acquired 
the  qualifying  amount  of  preliminary 
knowledge  ]  Mt  sic  de  similibus.  A 
man  may  be  an  adept  at  Greek  and 
Latin  prose  and  verse  composition,  or 
mathematical  mysteries,  and  yet  have 
no  more  inclination  or  qualification 
for  the  law,  than  for  being  a  soldier, 
a  sailor,  a  doctor,  or  following  any 
kind  of  trade  that  can  be  suggested  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may, 
from  early  circumstances,  over  which 
he  could  have  no  control,  never  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  clas- 
sical, mathematical,  or  useful  or  ele- 
gant general  knowledge,  and  yet  be 
born  as  great  a  legal,  as  another  a 
military,  genius.  Is  the  country, 
therefore,  to  be  deprived  of  his 
splendid  and  invaluable  services,  and 
he  himself  excluded  from  the  most 
brilliant  race  for  distinction  which 
she  can  exhibit  to  her  sons?  This 
is  a  question  involving  grave  con- 
siderations ;  one  to  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  addressed  them- 
selves, in  a  visibly  unbiassed  spirit, 
and  with  praiseworthy  effort,  to  col- 
lect trustworthy  information ;  and 
after  having  "  carefully  weighed  and 
deliberated  upon  the  evidence  brought 
before  them,"  they  present  definite  and 
practical  conclusions.  It  will  be  our 
endeavour  to  assist  our  readers  in 
forming  their  own  judgment,  on  a 
matter  so  closely  touching  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  country  as 
the  proper  constitution  of  the  Bar  of 
England. 

"  With  reference  to  improvements 
in  the  study  of  the  law  in  this 
country,"  say  the  Commissioners, 
they  "have  specially  directed  their 
attention  to  two  questions  :  first,  whe- 
ther or  not  an  Examination  should 
be  required,  previous  to  admission  as 
a  student  at  an  Inn  of  Court :  and, 
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only  three  attorneys ;  and  not  a 
single  student !  Yet  the  Commission 
had  been  moved  for  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  obtained,  after  earnest 


secondly,  whether  there  should  be 
an  examination  before  the  call  to  the 
Bar.  We  caused  questions,"  they 
continue,  "  calculated  to  elicit  the 
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opinion  of  the  profession  upon  this     discussion,  on  account  of  the  acknow- 


subject,  to  be  largely  circulated. 
Copies,  with  letters  requesting  their 
opinions,  were  sent  to  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Truro,  Lord  St 
Leonards,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
all  the  Common  Law  and  Equity 
Judges,*  and  to  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession.  .  .  We 
have  examined  all  the  present  Readers 
(or  lecturers  to  the  Inns  of  Court),  five 
in  number,  and  numerous  other  gentle- 
men of  eminence,  both  barristers  and 
solicitors."  Now,  let  it  be  observed, 
that  there  are  five  Judicial  Peers ; 
fifteen  Common  Law  and  seven 
Equity  Judges ;  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  barristers  ;  twenty  -  four 
Advocates  at  Doctors'  Commons : 
one  hundred  and  seven  certificated 
Conveyancers  and  Special  Pleaders ;  a 
large  body  of  Students ;  and  ten  thou- 
sand attorneys  and  solicitors,  f  So 
that,  excluding  the  four  Treasurers  of 
the  Inns  of  Court,  who  are  Queen's 
Counsel ;  the  five  Readers,  of  whom 
one  is  a  Queen's  Counsel,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  barristers ;  six  attorneys, 
who  are  Principals  or  Heads  of  the 
Minor  Inns,  or  Inns  of  Chancery  ; — 
out  of  the  whole  array  of  Judicial 
Peers,  Judges,  Bar,  and  Attorneys, 
in  all  thirteen  thousand  eight  hun- 


ledged  interest  and  importance  of  the 
subject.  The  Commissioners  were 
discreetly  selected,  and  courteous  and 
patient  in  their  conduct  of  the  in- 
quiry ;  and  sat  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
nine  times  to  receive  evidence.  Is 
not  this  most  extraordinary  1  May  we 
not  well  ask  what  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  it  1  Grave  questions  seem  to 
arise  out  of  such  a  state  of  things. 
Is  it  referable  to  the  prevalent  feeling 
of  so  powerful  and  numerous  a  body 
of  educated  men,  in  all  ranks  of  the 
profession,  deeply  interested  in  its 
welfare,  that  existing  evils  and  in- 
conveniences have  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated, great  practical  difficulties 
overlooked  by  non-practical  men,  who 
have  misled  Parliament  and  the  press  ; 
and  that  the  present  modes  of  teach- 
ing and  learning  the  various  branches 
of  the  law,  are  deemed  satisfactory 
by  those  most  deeply  concerned? 
Where,  it  may  well  be  asked,  are  the 
complaints  against  the  Benchers  of 
the  various  Inns  of  Court,  of  criminal 
supineness  in  the  discharge  of  their 
manifold  and  sometimes  very  deli- 
cate and  harassing  duties ;  of  cor- 
rupt or  oppressive  conduct  towards 
barristers  or  students,  with  one  soli- 
tary and  well-known  exception  of  a 


dred  and  twenty-seven  persons,  among  gentleman  to  whose  case  it  is  not 

whom  were  "largely  circulated  the  necessary  here  to  allude,  though  it 

questions  of  the  Commissioners,"  —  appears  at  length  in  the  Appendix, 
whom  one  should  have  thought  deeply 


interested  in  such  a  question, — how 
many  do  our  readers  suppose  have  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  of  Parliament 
and  its  able  and  zealous  Commis- 
sioners, whose  conduct  is  throughout 
above  all  praise?  —  Positively,  not 
one  of  the  Judicial  Peers ;  only  two 
of  the  Judges,  one  of  the  Com- 
mon Law  (Baron  Martin),  and  one 
Equity  Judge  (Vice-Chancellor  Stu- 
art), who  send,  moreover,  very  brief 
written  answers  to  a  few  only  of  the 
Commissioners'  queries ;  five  barris- 
ters, of  whom  not  one  is  a  Queen's 
Counsel  or  even  Serjeant,  and  only 
four  are  in  practice  ;  not  one  certifi- 
cated special  pleader  or  conveyancer ; 


and  who  sought  in  vain  to  reverse 
the  deliberate  decision  of  a  body  of 
Benchers,  sitting  in  their  judicial 
capacity,  and  hearing  all  evidence 
tendered  and  addresses  by  counsel  ? 
Must  we  attribute  to  the  judicial 
Peers,  judges,  barristers,  students,  and 
attorneys,  callous  indifference  on  such 
a  subject, — a  degrading  acquiescence 
in  a  degraded  and  degrading  state  of 
things? — that  they  are  wedded  to  a 
vicious  system  by  which  they  have 
themselves  profited,  are  profiting,  or 
hope  to  profit  1 — Or  are  we  to  accept 
the  result  as  a  silent  but  decisive 
acquiescence  in  that  bold  and  una- 
nimous declaration,  already  referred 
to,t  of  the  Commissioners  them- 
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selves,  after  all  their  inquiries  and 
deliberations,  that  "  an  industrious 
and  accomplished  barrister  is,  under 
the  present  system,  sure  of  ultimate 
success  ?"  The  queries  circulated  by 
the  Commissioners*  are  searching  and 
comprehensive,  excellently  calculated 
to  elicit  desirable  information,  un- 
der the  heads  of  "  Working  of  the 
existing  system  under  the  Inns  of 
Court;"  "Chamber Study;"  "Exami- 
nations ;  "  "  Compulsory  Examina- 
tions for  the  Bar  ;"  Law  Degrees  ;" 
"  Time  and  Expense  of  Study ;"  "the 
Admission  of  Students  with  or  with- 
out a  Preliminary  Examination ;"  the 
"Period  of  Studentship ; "  the  "Gene- 
ral Regulation  and  Government  of 
Students."  These  questions  were 
drawn  up  by  Vice-Chancellor  Page 
Wood,  and  Mr  Greenwood,  a  highly 
accomplished  Bencher  of  Gray's  Inn. 
With  these  queries  one  of  the  only 
two  judicial  respondents  dealt  thus, 
decisively  and  somewhat  unceremo- 
niously : — 

"The  questions  are  framed  in  a 
spirit  of  restraint  of  the  free  pursuit 
of  the  knowledge  and  accomplish- 
ments necessary  for  a  proper  legal 
education.  It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten," although  it  too  frequently 
is,  "  that  the  study  of  the  law 
should  not  commence  till  the  age  of 
manhood,  and  until  after  an  educa- 
tion in  classical  learning,  and  in  such 
a  degree  of  moral  and  physical  science 
as  is  proper  for  every  gentleman.  To 
a  mind  so  prepared,  and  with  matured 
faculties,  the  dignity  and  respect  due 
to  it  are  not  consulted  by  even  an 
invitation,  much  less  a  compulsion, 
to  enter  upon  the  sort  of  drilling  and 
discipline  which  seems  indicated  in 
the  system  of  examen  mentioned  in 
the  questions.  The  mere  exercise  of 
memory  and  diligence  may  enable  a 
student  of  law  to  pass  a  brilliant  ex- 
amination ;  but  with  all  that,  he  may 
be  wholly  incapable  of  exercising 
the  duties  of  so  important  a  profes- 
sion with  advantage  to  himself,  or  to 
the  public.  The  high  point  to  which 
examination  for  university  honours 
has  been  carried,  results  too  often  in 
injuring  instead  of  improving  the 
higher  faculties,  and  the  means  of 
success  and  distinction  in  after-life. 
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More  enlightened  and  liberal  views 
on  this  subject  seem  now  to  ac- 
tuate the  public  mind 

Lord  Coke  says,  that  reading,  hear- 
ing, conference,  meditation,  and  re- 
cordation,  are  necessary  to  the  study 
of  the  common  law,  but  that  an  or- 
derly observation  in  writing  is  most 
requisite  of  them  all.  Opportunities 
for  all  these  should  be  afforded  by 
the  Inns  of  Court.  A  well-digested 
course  of  lectures  by  a  lawyer,  with 
qualifications  for  that  duty  sufficiently 
eminent  to  attract  a  concourse  of  stu- 
dents, is  of  high  importance.  But  the 
profession  of  the  law  is  one  exercised 
for  the  most  part  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  and  with  such  opportunities 
of  testing  the  proficiency  and  capacity 
as  make  all  private  examinations,  and 
the  conferring  degrees  by  the  Inns  of 
Court,  of  little  avail  to  those  who 
may  obtain  them,  and  of  no  value 
before  that  force  of  public  opinion 
which  will  reject  all  tests  but  its  own. 
The  student  who  might  fairly  think 
he  has  opened  the  avenue  to  distinc- 
tion by  a  successful  examen,  if  he 
attain  that  success  by  mere  effort  of 
memory  and  diligence,  will  make  a 
poor  figure  compared  with  him  of 
active  and  thoughtful  intellect,  who 
disdained  to  submit  to  the  ignoble 
drudgery,  and  pursued  a  course  of 
reading,  hearing,  and  reflection  suit- 
able to  the  inclination  of  his  mother 
wit,  and  unfettered  by  the  requisi- 
tions of  an  examen.  Lectures  by 
persons  really  qualified  to  deliver 
them  with  profit  to  the  student,  and 
access  to  a  good  library,  are  things 
of  the  first  importance." 

The  Vice-Chancellor  (Stuart)  who 
has  thus  ably  expressed  himself,  was 
recently  appointed  such,  having  long 
been  eminent  as  an  Equity  Queen's 
Counsel ;  and  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  these  opinions  are  shared  by  a 
very  great  majority  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, of  all  ranks. 

The  only  other  judicial  witness  is 
Mr  Baron  Martin,  a  gentleman  also 
recently  raised  to  the  bench  after 
having  for  years  enjoyed  an  extensive 
practice  at  the  Common-Law  Bar, 
as  both  junior  and  leader.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  the  profession,  and 
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his  answers  are  curt  and  decisive,     tendance  on  lectures,  "  as  far  as  they 


A  great  number  of  the  questions, 
however,  he  declines  to  answer,  as 


at  present  exist" — as  to  which  we 
ill    presently    speak  ;    "  that    is, 


those  on  which  he  has  "  either  no     limitea  in  number,  and  occupying  a 


knowledge,  or  has  formed  no  opinion." 
As  to  others,  he  thinks  that  since 
the  recent  alteration  in  the  practice  of 
the  Common  Law,  an  intelligent  and 


very  limited  portion  of  time ;"  t 
and  he  assigns  reasons  of  no  little 
practical  force  for  his  conclusions. 
Moreover,  he  thinks  that  compul- 


industrious  man  may  dispense  with  sory  examinations  for  the  Bar  would 

attendance  in  a  barristers  or  plead-  be  attended  with  one  most  serious  evil 

er's  chambers ;  that  three  years  would  consequence,  which  we  shall  give  in 

be  consumed  in  learning  the  elemen-  his  own  words,  since  his  opinion  is 


taiy  part  of  the  profession,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  general  jurisprudence  ;  he 


assuredly  one  in  which  a  very  great 
number  of  competent  authorities  con- 


is  opposed  decidedly  to  compulsory  cur. 

examination:  that  answering  ques-  "  Q.  25.J  It  has  been  suggested 

tions  in  it  affords  a  very  slight  test  of  that  one  objection  to  compulsory  exa- 

the  capacity  to  transact  real  business  ;  minations  would  be,  that  they  might 

that  no  acquirements  beyond  those  deter  country  gentlemen  and  others 

of  a  liberal  education  should  be  re-  who  intend  to  be  called  to  the  Bar 

quired  of  a  candidate  for  the  Bar ;  merely  to  fill  the  position  of  magis- 

and  he  sees  no  objection  to  giving  trates,  or  enter   the    Inns  without 

honours  to  those  who  voluntarily  com-  being  called  to  the  Bar,  from  at- 


pete  for  them. — Are  we,  then,  to  infer 
from  the  remarkable  silence  of  four  Ex- 
Chancellors,  the  present  Chancellor, 


tending  the  Inns  of  Court.  Do  you 
think  there  is  any  force  in  that 
objection?  A.  Yes,  I  do.  It  ap- 
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and  all  the  other  Common-Law  and  pears  to  me  that  many  persons  may 

Equity  Judges,  that  their  opinions  wish   to    enter  themselves    at    the 

are  substantially  in  accordance  with  Inns  of  Court,  and  afterwards  to  be 

both  or  either  of  those  of  the  afore-  called  to  the  Bar,  with  the  view  of 

said  Vice  -  Chancellor    and    Baron?  acquiring    a    sufficient     degree    of 

And  is  such  accordance  to  be  simi-  knowledge  to  be  very  useful  to  them 

larly  presumed,  from  the  silence  of  all  as  country  gentlemen,  and  yet  wholly 

the  other  eminent  learned  and  expe-  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  prac- 

rienced  persons  —  Queen's  Counsel,  tise  at  the  Bar  •  and  any  examina- 

Serjeants,  Barristers,  and  Attorneys,  tion  with  a  view  to  competency  to 

invited  to  attend,  or  with  ample  know-  practise  at  the  Bar  would  of  course 

ledge  of  the  sitting  of  the  Commis-  have  the  effect  of  excluding  such 

sioners?  The  question  is  one  deserv-  persons,  and  I  think  that  would  be 

ing  serious  attention  on  the  part  of  a  real  evil." 

the  legislature,  if  it  propose  to  act        The  then  Treasurer  of  the  INNER 

upon  this  Report.  TEMPLE  §  says  :  "  I  am  a  very  strong 

But  even  of  the  surprisingly  few  advocate  for  a  preliminary  examina- 

witnesses  called  before  the  Commis-  tion,  as  respects  general  information, 

sion,  an  extraordinary  discrepancy  of  before  a  man  is  admitted  as  a  stu- 

opinion  exists  on  the  two  important  dent.    As  far  as  my  opinion  goes,  I 

questions    before    us.      Sir   Fitzroy  think  that  this  would  have  excluded 

Kelly,  then  Treasurer  of  LINCOLN'S  all  the  most  objectionable  men  that 

INN,  says,  that  beyond  securing  good  I  have  ever  known  at  the  Bar ;"  his 

character  and  a  liberal  education,  in  mind  has  "  waVered  a  good  deal "  as 

those  applying  to  be  admitted  into  to  a  compulsory  examination  for  the 

an  Inn  of  Court,  "  no  general  system  Bar  ;  he  declares  that  it  has  for  many 

of  legal  education  would  be  practi-  years  occupied  the  anxious  attention 

cally  useful ;"  *  his  opinion  is,  "  that  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple : 

compulsory  examinations  before  a  call  and  that  "certainly   some  of  our 

to  the  Bar  are  not  expedient ;"  but  he  most  eminent  men  have  been  against 

does  not  object  to  compulsory  at-  it."|| 
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The  Treasurer  of  the  MIDDLE  TEM- 
PLE, Mr  Whitehurst,  Q.C.,*  is  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  even  the  preliminary 
examination  of  a  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  an  Inn  of  Court.  "  Why," 
he  asks,  "  should  a  man  who  never 
opened  a  Greek  or  Latin  book 
not  be  a  lawyer  1  I  believe  a  great 
number  of  men  have  risen  to  great 
eminence  in  the  profession  who  never 
learned  Latin  or  Greek."  He  thinks 
that  "  practically  you  cannot  im- 
prove on  the  present  system ;"  and 
tie  is  opposed  to  the  compulsory  exa- 
mination. 

Mr  Whitmarsh,  Q.O.,  the  Trea- 
surer of  GKAY'S  INN,  approves  of  a 
compulsory  attendance  on  lectures, 
but  as  strongly  disapproves  of  a  com- 
pulsory examination,  and  for  reasons 
substantially  accordant  with  those  of 
his  brother  Treasurers.  This  gentle- 
man does  not  appear  to  have  been 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  a  preliminary  examination  of  ap- 
plicants for  admission  into  an  Inn  of 
Court.  Thus,  then,  we  see  four  gentle- 
men of  professional  rank,  long  stand- 
ing, experience,  and  eminence,  ex- 
pressing opinions  agreeing  with  those 
of  the  only  two  judges  who  afford 
evidence  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  next  class  of  witnesses  consists 
of  the  five  Headers  recently  appointed 
by  the  Benchers  to  lecture  on  Juris- 
prudence and  the  Civil  Law,  Com- 
mon Law,  Conveyancing,  Equity,  and 
Constitutional  Law  and  Legal  His- 
tory. These  five  gentlemen  concur  in 
recommending  a  compulsory  examina- 
tion previous  to  the  call  to  the  Bar, 
without  which  they  regard  the  sys- 
tem of  Lectures  as  nugatory  and  illu- 
sive ;  but  they  differ  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  preliminary  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission  into  an 
Inn  of  Court.  Some  insist  that  such 
persons  ought  to  have  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  if  not  graduates 
at  a  University,  be  able  to  estab- 
lish the  fact  by  standing  a  mo- 
derate classical  examination,  which 
would  be  at  once  fit  and  advantageous, 
without  deterring  any  from  applying 
for  examination,  except  those  who 
have  not  been  liberally  educated. 
Others  deny  the  necessity,  and  even 
doubt  the  utility  of  such  an  examina- 
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tion  ;  deeming  it  likely  to  deter  some 
from  entering  an  Inn  of  Court,  who 
might  afterwards  prove  learned  and 
creditable  members  of  the  Bar. 

The  grounds  on  which  is  advocated 
a  compulsory  examination  before  be- 
ing called  to  the  Bar,  are — that  it  is 
the  best  security  for  industry ;  that 
the  student  will  not  derive  adequate 
benefit  from  lectures,  unless  he  know 
that  he  is  also  to  be  examined  on  the 
subject  of  them ;  and  that  it  would 
secure,  at  all  events,  his  having  the 
necessary  information  before  he  is 
called.  The  opponents  of  the  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  conceive  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  only 
a  very  limited  and  superficial  know- 
ledge, and  would  be  of  no  practical  use ; 
and  that  while  it  might  discourage 
some  of  retired  or  reserved  habits, 
who,  though  not  calculated  for  court 
business,  might  make  valuable  cham- 
ber counsel,  it  would  also  deter  country 
gentlemen  and  others  wishing  to  be 
called  to  the  Bar  with  a  view  merely  to 
acquiring  such  a  status,  and  so  much 
professional  knowledge,  as  would  be 
useful  to  them  as  magistrates,  poli- 
ticians, legislators,  and  statesmen ; — 
which  these  witnesses  would  regard 
as  a  serious  evil.  A  similar  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  a  separate  volun- 
tary examination  for  honours. 

Before  quitting  this  class  of  wit- 
nesses—  the  five  Headers  —  it  may- 
be observed  that  the  dates  of  their 
respective  calls  to  the  Bar  are 
respectively  the  years  1832,  1833, 
1840,  1846,  and  1850,  only  the  first 
of  these  gentlemen  being  of  the. 
rank  of  Queen's  Counsel ;  while  the 
four  Treasurers  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
all  of  them  of  that  rank,  date  respec- 
tively their  standing  from  the  years 
1803,  1820,  1822,  and  1826.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  length  of  professional 
experience  is  concerned,  it  lies  de- 
cisively on  the  side  of  the  latter ; 
while  it  is  but  due  to  the  former  to 
state  that  they  are  accomplished  and 
able  men  in  their  various  depart- 
ments, were  selected  by  the  Benchers 
with  an  anxious  regard  to  fitness 
for  their  positions,  and  have  fully 
justified  the  propriety  of  their  ap- 
pointment.— The  evidence  afforded 
by  the  five  Barristers  examined,  may 
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be  dismissed  with  the  remark,  that 
they  are  of  the  average  length  of 
standing  of  the  examiners,  one  or 
two  being  in  good  practice ;  that 
they  are  men  of  judgment  and  ability; 
and  their  opinions  on  the  particular 
subject  under  consideration  evince  the 
same  contrariety  displayed  by  the 
other  witnesses. — The  three  Attorneys 
were  examined  chiefly  with  reference 
to  the  condition  of  legal  education  in 
their  branch  of  the  profession ;  and 
their  evidence  is  of  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory character,  reflecting  credit  upon 
their  order,  and  showing  a  just  soli- 
citude to  secure  proper  tests,  not  only 
of  personal  fitness  for  admission  to 
practise  as  attorneys  and  solicitors, 
but  of  possessing  a  liberal  education 
before  entering  the  profession. 

The  conclusions  at  which  the  Com- 
missioners have  arrived,  having  re- 
g'ard  to  their  own  personal  qualifica- 
tions, from  status  and  opportunities 
for  observation,  and  the  character  of 
the  evidence  submitted  to  them,  and 
in  the  foregoing  pages  fairly  epito- 
mised, are  worthy  of  deliberate  con- 
sideration, and  are  as  follows  : — 

"  From  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, we  deem  it  advisable  that 
there  shall  be  established  a  Prelimi- 
nary Examination  for  admission  to 
the  Inns  of  Court  of  persons  who 
have  not  taken  a  university  degree  ; 
and  that  there  shall  be  Examinations, 
the  passing  of  which  shall  be  requi- 


shall  be  called  to  the  Bar,  unless  he 
shall  receive  a  certificate  of  having 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
at  least  one  subject  in  each  of  the 
above  branches  ;  and  such  examina- 
tion may  be  passed,  in  each  branch, 
at  either  the  same  time  or  at  separate 
times,  as  such  person  may  think  fit." 
Assuming  that  the  Legislature  will 
be  induced  to  sanction  these  two  Exa- 
minations, we  have  no  hesitation  in  ex- 
pressing our  warm  approval  of  the  mo- 
deration and  discretion  exhibited  in 
fixing  the  character  and  degree  of  both. 
We  think  the  happy  mean  of  require- 
ment has  been  hit  in  such  a  way  as  to 
disarm  many  objectors. — And  now,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  requiring  any  exa- 
mination at  all,  as  the  condition  of  be- 
ing admitted  a  student  or  a  practitioner 
of  the  law,  we  also  have  an  opinion 
to  offer,  not  hastily  formed,  nor  with- 
out having  availed  ourselves  of  ex- 
tensive opportunities  for  observation, 
not  only  of  the  characters  and  positions 
of  professional  men,  but  of  the  nature 
of  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law, 
in  England.  And  after  weighing,  with 
dispassionateness  and  care,  every  tittle 
of  evidence  contained  in  the  Blue  Book 
before  us,  and  applying  to  it  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  observation  and  expe- 
rience, we  entertain  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt,  that  both  these  Examinations 
ought  to  be  imposed  on  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Bar  of  Eng- 
land, if  it  is  to  be  regarded — a  thing 
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That  to  pass  such  preliminary  exa- 
mination, such  persons  must  possess 
a  competent  knowledge  of  English 
History  and  Latin  ;  that  no  person 
shall  be  admitted  unless  he  shall 
have  passed  the  preliminary  exami- 
nation, or  obtained  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Master  or 
Bachelor  in  Law,  at  some  univer- 
sity within  the  British  dominions ; 
that  the  subject  for  the  examination 
of  students  desirous  of  being  called 
to  the  Bar  shall  be  divided  into  two 
branches,  consisting  of  the  following 
subjects : — First  Branch,  a.  Consti- 
tutional Law,  and  Legal  History ; 
I.  Jurisprudence ;  c.  The  Roman  Civil 
Law. — /Second  Branch,  a.  Common 
Law ;  b.  Equity ;  c.  The  Law  of 
Real  Property. — That  no  person 


really  a  liberal  and  learned  profes- 
sion, and  a  credit  to  the  country.  It 
seems  to  us  an  outrage  on  public  feel- 
ing and  common  sense — a  marvellous 
and  discreditable  anomaly — that  a 
profession  like  that  of  The  Law,  stud- 
ded with  prizes  and  distinctions, 
concerned  with  momentous  interests, 
public  and  private,  affecting  every 
member  of  the  community,  and  the 
duties  of  which  are  discharged,  whe- 
ther well  or  ill,  whether  honourably 
or  disgracefully,  in  the  blazing  day- 
light of  publicity — should  open  its 
gates  to  every  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous blockhead  who  may  have 
been  able  simply,  so  to  speak,  to  pay 
for  his  footing,  and  be  urged  on  by 
the  mere  force  of  pettifogging,  job- 
bery, and  nepotism.  As  it  is,  those 
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forces  are  cruelly  potent;  but  it 
is  simply,  as  it  were,  adding  insult 
to  injury,  to  see  those  forces  direct- 
ed towards  one  so  barbarously  igno- 
rant that  one  would  not  admit  him 
to  one's  table  :  much  less  put  him 
in  the  way  of  quickly  distancing 
one  highly  educated  from  his  boy- 
hood, .with  an  eye  to  being  fitted  for 
entering  a  liberal  and  learned  profes- 
sion, ambitious  to  obtain  its  prizes, 
to  uphold  its  character  for  dignity  and 
worth,  and  add  to  the  number  of  its 
really  great  men ;  capable  of  appreci- 
ating and  being  nobly  influenced  by 
high  and  virtuous  motives  and  im- 
pulses. That  one  thus  distinguished 
the  country  possessed  in  Philip  Yorke, 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  as  in  others  who 
could  be  mentioned,  is  quite  true;  but 
one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer :  we  must  not  legislate  for  mere 
exceptional  cases.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is,  some  fair  and  moderate 
amount  of  proof  that  a  man  is  not  a 
mere  beast  of  burthen,  so  to  speak, 
so  far  as  that  can  be  faintly  indicated, 
by  the  character  and  extent  of  early 
education  and  employment.  What 
appears  in  Maga  is  read  not  only  in  the 
British  dominions,  but  elsewhere;  and 
we  should  blush  for  England,  and  all 
interested  in  its  Bar,  were  it  to  go 
forth  that  "a  competent  knowledge 
of  English  history  and  Latin "  were 
held  by  the  Legislature  too  high  a 
qualifying  amount  of  general  know- 
ledge, to  be  looked  for  in  aspirants  for 
the  dignity  and  emoluments  of  the 
Bar !  We  trust  that  the  idea  will 
be  utterly  scouted.  The  sparks  of 
all  sciences,  it  has  been  said  long 
ago,  are  taken  up  in  the  ashes  of  the 
law ;  every  sort  of  knowledge  is  from 
time  to  time,  and  often  suddenly,  in- 
volved in  the  practice  of  the  Bar, 
independently  of  the  knowledge  of 
that  arduous  science,  law  itself ;  and 
what  is  he  to  do,  who  is  destitute  of  the 
mere  elements  of  classical  and  liberal 
knowledge  ?  He  will  be  galled,  and 
may  be  crushed,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  perceives  the  want  of  that 
which  it  will  be  too  late  to  acquire. 
"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,"  asks 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  a  witness,  * 
"  that  perhaps  one  reason  of  the  want 
of  expansion  in  the  professional  know- 
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ledge  of  English  lawyers,  is  the  im- 
mense complication  of  the  law  which 
they  have  to  study,  and  that  it  is 
quite  enough  to  engross  the  whole  of 
the  powers  of  one  man's  mind  to 
make  himself  master  of  it  f  Such 
in  truth  it  is ;  and  if  so,  how  prepos- 
terous and  cruel  to  plunge  into  it  one 
who  has  yet  to  acquire  the  veriest 
A,  B,  C  of  a  liberal  education, — of 
that  knowledge  which  it  is  more  a 
disgrace  not  to  have,  than  a  credit  to 
possess !  and  by  the  want  of  which  he 
will  be  daily  more  and  more  dis- 
tracted, harassed,  and  humiliated! 
The  late  Mr  Chitty  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  laborious  practi- 
cal lawyers  that  ever  appeared  at  the 
Bar,  both  as  practitioner  and  author ; 
and  in  a  note  to  his  edition  of  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  on  the  subject 
of  legal  education,  "  assumes  that  the 
student  has  received  a  competent 
general  education,  and  which  should 
be  more  comprehensive  and  complete 
than  is  deemed  essential  to  the  can- 
didate in  most  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions.'^ Let  an  aspiring  ticket-por- 
ter, a  policeman,  or  a  suddenly-en- 
riched costermonger,  of  good  charac- 
ter, come  to  the  English  Bar,  if  he  be 
so  minded ;  but  if  he  be  made  of  the 
right  stuff,  and  worthy  of  a  moment's 
consideration  on  the  part  of  any  well- 
wisher  to  our  national  institutions, 
he  will  pause  willingly  for  even  a 
year  or  two,  in  order  to  acquire  such 
drapery  as  may  barely  suffice  to  cover 
the  naked  limbs  of  his  ignorance ! 
To  us  it  seems  too  late  in  the  day  to 
offer  such  objections,  and  a  mere 
waste  of  time  and  patience  to  answer 
them.  Let  him  who  thinks  different- 
ly, and  at  the  same  time  regards  the 
honour  of  the  English  Bar,  say  whether 
he  should  be  quite  satisfied  if  he  saw 
two  written  Opinions  of  an  English 
"  counsel  learned  in  the  law,"  possi- 
bly but  only  moderately  learned  in 
the  vernacular,  beginning  respective- 
ly, one  thus  :  .  .  "  and  I  am  of  op- 
pinion  that  plaintiff  must  be  nonsuit ; " 
and  the  other,  "jugging  from  the 
facts  before  me,  and  which  is  all  that 
is  in  the  case  propounded  to  me."  And 
with  these,  which  the  reader  may,  if 
he  charitably  choose,  deem  fictitious 
instances,  we  quit  this  topic. — A  s  to  the 
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propriety  of  instituting  the  second 
examination,  that  into  professional 
qualification,  before  permitting  a  stu- 
dent to  be  called  to  the  Bar  ;  although 
we  happen  to  know  that  our  opinion 
differs  from  that  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  English 
Bench  and  Bar,  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
express  our  firm  conviction,  that  the 
Commissioners  have  come  to  a  right 
conclusion.  We  regard  the  entire 
scheme  proposed  for  improving  legal 
education,  as  valueless  without  the 
substantial  and  stringent  condition  of 
a  compulsory  Examination.  The  want 
of  it  turns  attendance  on  lectures 
into  a  farce, — lecturers  into  puppets. 
This  seems  to  be  the  view  entertained 
by  all  the  five  lecturers  examined  by 
the  Commissioners;  and  their  evidence 
is  well  worth  reading  and  consider- 
ing. We  are  among  those  who  fear 
that  much  more  is  nowadays  expected 
than  ought  to  be  from  lectures,  how- 
ever excellent.  Their  sole  practical 
utility  seems  to  consist  in  directing 
the  students'  attention  to  general 
principles, — offering  hints  and  sug- 
gestions concerning  their  nature  and 
value,  and  how  they  are  brought  to 
bear  upon  practice  :  and  the  more  in- 
viting the  eloquence,  and  skilful  the 
judgment,  with  which  this  is  done, 
and  the  greater  the  weight  derived 
from  personal  reputation,  of  course 
the  better  :  —  but  to  absorb  the 
whole  or  the  greater  portion  of  a 
student's  precious  time  in  attending 
to  lectures,  is,  in  our  deliberate  opin- 
ion, fatal  folly.  As  far  as  they  can  be 
combined  with  that  absolute  sine  qud 
-non,  attendance  in  the  chambers  of  a 
practitioner,  and  enabling  the  student 
to  appreciate  the  course  of  actual  busi- 
ness passing  under  his  eye  and  hand, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  experienced 
practitioner,  his  preceptor,  lectures  are 
valuable  :  as  far  as  they  are  intended 
to  supersede  such  attendance — a  dili- 
gent devotion  to  chamber  business — 
lectures  are  a  mere  delusion  and 
snare,  calculated  to  produce,  in  the 
main,  mere  pert  flatulent  pretenders, 
ho  wev  er  apparentlywell  they  may  have 
come  out  of  the  examination.  And, 
moreover,  as  to  the  persons  conducting 
that  examination,  we  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  they  should  by 
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no  means  be  the  lecturers  themselves, 
but  third  parties, — men  skilful  in  the 
practice  of  the  profession,  a  few  of 
whose  matter-of-fact  searching  queries 
might  make'  sad  havoc  with  the  stu- 
dent's self-complacency,  and  show 
him  that  his  food  had  not  been  as- 
similated, so  to  speak ;  that  he  had 
not  realised  knowledge ;  had  been 
merely  feeding  on  essences  evaporat- 
ing in  the  taste.  The  true  object  of 
lectures  should  be  to  illuminate  and 
methodise  practical  details  by  the 
light  of  principle ;  and  the  instruc- 
tions to  oe  given  to  examiners,  of 
practical  ability  and  experience, 
should  be  these — "  ascertain  how  far 
the  examinant  has  approached  to- 
wards qualifying  himself  for  immedi- 
ate action  in  any  given  department 
of  the  profession ; "  for  the  very  day 
after  he  is  called  to  the  Bar,  he  may 
have  important  interests  intrusted  to 
his  management,  and  by  those  who 
care  little  beyond  pushing  forward  a 
relation  or  a  connection.  Nor  is  this 
all.  A  single  sentence  in  the  evi- 
dence of  an  acute  attorney*  examined 
by  the  Commissioners,  puts  the  case 
on  its  proper  footing,  puffs  away  a 
cloud  of  imaginary  objections,  and 
affords  a  clue  to  understanding  the 
whole  matter.  "  If  the  admission  of 
a  barrister  had  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  entitling  him  to  practise  in 
court,  it  might  perhaps  be  assumed 
that  the  attorneys  would  find  out  and 
employ  the  best  men,  who  would 
therefore  rise  according  to  their 
talents,  and  the  incompetent  men 
would  fail  in  obtaining  employment ; 
but  considering  barristers  of  a  few 
years'  standing  have  by  statute  the 
monopoly  of  many  honourable  and 
lucrative  employments,  I  think  that 
that  alone  ought  to  induce  the  re- 
quirements of  a  compulsory  and  strict 
examination." 

The  Legislature  has  recently  thought 
proper,  for  instance,  to  make  a  barrister 
of  three  years'  standing!  eligible  to  be 
a  revising  barrister  ;  and  in  that  capa- 
city to  decide  every  question  of  fact  and 
evidence  affecting  the  parliamentary 
franchise  of  an  individual,  or  a  mul- 
titude of  individuals,  without  any 
appeal  in  case  of  error !  except  in 
point  of  law,— and  even  the  appeal,  in 
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case  of  error  in  law,  he  may  refuse  to 
allow,  and  so  admit  a  false,  or  reject 
a  genuine  voter,  without  any  redress, 
except  in  a  very  limited  degree,  and 
at  a  practically  prohibitory  expense, 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Now  is  it  not  monstrous 
to  place  public  and  private  interests 
thus  at  the  mercy  of  any  imberbis 
puer,  without  a  vestige  of  guarantee 
for  personal  fitness  to  sustain  so  seri- 
ous a  responsibility  ? 

And  we  feel  constrained  by  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  circumstance  investing  this 
argument  with  twofold  force.  It  is  a 
topic  specifically  mentioned  by  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  learned 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Com- 
missioners. "  I  think*  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  young  men,  who,  re- 
lying on  a  connection  with  attorneys, 
and  careless  of  all  information  which 
they  cannot  coin  at  once,  would 
gladly  avoid  enlarging  the  basis  upon 
which  their  knowledge  is  to  be  raised. 
No  discovery  can  be  made  on  a  flat." 
This  gentleman  speaks  elsewhere  of 
"the  evil  of  the  almost  absolute  power 
of  attorneys  over  the  English  Bar  ;" 
and  again—"  I  venture  to  repeat,  that 
the  evil  which  we  are  now  suffering 
from,  is  that  to  which  Lord  Bacon 
refers,  when  he  says,  '  the  rewards  of 
learning  are  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
learned ' — prcemia  sapientice  penes  vul- 
yus.  The  more  you  can  correct  that 
the  better,  and  diminish  the  over- 
whelming and  malignant  influence  of 
attorneys  on  our  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession." This  is  nervous  language, 
and  conveys  a  most  serious  accusa- 
tion against  a  body  of  men  number- 
ing, as  we -have  seen,  in  England  only, 
no  fewer  than  ten  thousand.  It  is  no 
part  of  our  province,  at  present,  to 
assert  or  deny  that  there  is  any  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  so  bold  and  grave 
a  charge  against  so  respectable  and 
influential  a  body  of  men ;  but  if 
they  really  have  it  in  their  power, 
from  motives  and  considerations 
how  natural  or  excusable  soever, 
to  urge  forward  into,  and  keep 
back  from,  employment  and  public 
notice  whomsoever  they  please,  then, 
in  at  least  the  former  of  the  two 
cases,  it  surely  is  desirable  that  the 
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public  should  be  able  to  secure  some 
little  guarantee  of  at  least  inchoate 
fitness  for  the  "  greatness  to  be  thrust 
upon"  the  favourite.  The  existing 
relations  between  the  two  great 
branches  into  which  the  legal  pro- 
fession in  England  is  at  present 
divided — that  is,  the  Bar  and  the 
Attorneys — are  undoubtedly  such  as 
occasion  "an overwhelming  influence" 
being  exercised  by  the  latter  upon  the 
former.  Two  or  three  attorneys  in 
moderate  practice,  can,  with  ease,  se- 
cure to  a  young  barrister  of  only 
moderate  abilities,  with  only  a  modi- 
cum of  professional  learning,  and 
without  one  vestige  of  general  accom- 
plishment, from  the  moment  of  his 
donning  wig  and  gown,  a  moderate 
and  even  handsome  income  at  the 
Bar.  If  the  fortunate  favourite  be 
also  a  man  of  eloquence,  ability,  learn- 
ing, and  industry,  his  fortune  is  ra- 
pidly made;  for  he  is  early  trained 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession ;  his 
name  is  continually  before  the  eyes 
and  in  the  ears  of  his  profession  and 
the  public  ;  and  his  income  increases 
almost  as  fast  as  he  could  wish.  If,  in 
either  of  these  two  cases,  the  young 
barrister,  or  his  backer,  be  unscru- 
pulous, the  result  is  the  same,  as  far 
as  concerns  money-making  and  noto- 
riety ;  but  there  is  this  difference — 
which,  however,  he  does  not,  or  can- 
not, or  cares  not  to  appreciate — that 
his  "success"  gives  him  no  personal 
weight  whatever  with  the  Bench 
or  the  Bar  •  who  regard  him  with  a 
contempt  and  indignation  sufficient 
to  blight  one  with  the  slightest  sen- 
sibility. In  such  cases,  attorney  and 
counsel  play  into  each  other's  hands, 
systematically  and  profligately,  at 
the  expense  of  the  unconsciously  be- 
trayed client ;  and  their  intimacy  is 
cemented  by  a  derogatory  and  most 
degrading  community  of  interest,  each 
utterly  dead  to  the  rights  and  duties 
attaching  to  members  of  a  profession 
as  powerful  as  it  ought  to  be  honour- 
able. We  can  conceive,  in  such  cases, 
of  practices  being  resorted  to  which 
ought,  if  detected,  to  insure  one  party's 
being  disbarred,  and  the  other  struck 
off  the  rolls.  That  such  things  exist, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent,  can  be 
denied  by  no  honest  and  experienced 
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member  of  either  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  but  he  would  with  infinitely 
greater  alacrity  express  his  belief,  that 
a  great  number  of  barristers  and  at- 
torneys are  untainted  with  the  leprosy ; 
in  their  respective  departments  sternly 
jealous  of  the  integrity  and  honour 
of  the  profession,  and  as  eager  and 
loud  to  denounce  mal  -  practice  of 
any  kind,  as  to  expose  and  punish 
it  when  able.  Disagreeable,  how- 
ever, as  it  may  sound,  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Bar  at  large  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  attorneys,  whether 
creditably  or  discreditably  bestowed, 
and  the  fact  has  a  disadvantageous 
influence  on  the  character  of  the 
Bar.  How  to  render  interest,  in- 
trigue, and  prejudice  impotent,  is  a 
problem  not  easy  to  solve,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  profession  ;  but  we 
can  see  causes  in  operation  which 
may,  possibly,  and  much  sooner  than  is 
supposed,  lead  to  organic  changes  in 
the  position  of  the  Bar,  and  its  rela- 
tions to  the  other  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  only  consideration  which  ought 
to  regulate  them  is  the  public  inte- 
rest ;  which  may  require  that  a 
stately  fastidiousness  and  long-esta- 
blished usage  should  yield  to  it, — if, 
for  instance,  they  operate  so  as  to 
keep  worth  and  ability  in  the  back- 
ground, and  drag  worthlessness  into 
the  sunlight  of  success.  How  long, 
for  instance,  it  may  be  before  the 
dividing  line  between  the  functions 
of  counsel  and  attorneys  is  formally 
obliterated,  and  professional  status 
placed  on  a  level  with  that  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  know 
not ;  but  however  strange,  at  pre- 
sent, it  would  appear  in  England, — 
and  we  are  among  those  by  whom 
it  would  be  deprecated — it  might  be 
found  only  to  effect  that  directly, 
which  is  at  present  being  more  and 
more  done  indirectly,  in  ways  to 
which  we  need  not  here,  at  present, 
allude.  Again,  according  to  the  law 
of  England,  as  solemnly  declared  on 
a  recent  occasion  (A.D.  1850)  by  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,*  counsel  are 
at  liberty  to  receive  their  instructions 
directly  and  personally,  in  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases,  from  the  lay- 
client,  without  the  introduction  of 


an  attorney  ;  and  if  that  course  were 
once  to  be  sanctioned  by  one  or  two 
popular  and  leading  members  of  the 
Bar,  it  might  quickly  effect  a  profes- 
sional revolution,  without,  and  in  de- 
fiance of,  any  intervention  of  the  Le- 
gislature ;  and  it  might  be,  that 
while  a  fearful  inroad  might  be 
made  on  "  bills  of  costs,"  the  well- 
qualified  Bar  would  not  be  the  suf- 
ferers. Great  abilities,  eloquence, 
and  learning  might  then  come  cheer- 
fully and  gracefully  forward  into  the 
arena  of  public  competition,  demand- 
ing and  obtaining  only  "a  clear  stage, 
and  no  favour"  instead  of  withering, 
as  has  been  most  truly  said,  in 
"the  sad  seclusion  of  deserted  cham- 
bers, and  the  sadder  seclusion  of 
crowded  courts,"  from  the  total  in- 
ability to  command  professional  con- 
nection, and  secure  a  chance  of 
exhibiting  noble  powers  of  advo- 
cacy. At  the  present  moment, 
how  many  out  of  the  three  thou- 
sand eignt  hundred  members  of 
the  Bar,  gifted  with  every  physical 
and  mental  requisite  for  success,  con- 
summately disciplined  by  university 
education,  distinguished  by  its  highest 
honours,  and  who  have  sedulously  and 
successfully  devoted  themselves  to  the 
acquisition  of  professional  knowledge, 
are  compelled  to  withdraw  in  despair 
from  court  and  chambers,  from  cir- 
cuit and  sessions,  and  betake  them- 
selves, dispirited  and  almost  broken- 
hearted, to  other  walks  of  life  1  From 
such  men  are  recruited  the  ranks  of 
our  most  brilliant  and  powerful,  but 
anonymous  writers  for  the  public 
press,  in  every  department  of  letters, 
science,  and  politics — whose  genius 
and  acquirements  elevate  and  refine 
the  public  taste,  and  uphold  the  best 
interests  of  society,  for  pecuniary  re- 
turns necessarily  out  of  all  proportion 
to  those  which  would  have  been  in- 
sured them  by  a  fair  start  in  their 
profession — while  they  see  mediocrity 
triumphant !  How  can  such  a  state  of 
things,  which  defies  disproof,  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  surprising  assertion, 
already  adverted  to,  of  the  Commis- 
sioners,— "  We  are  all  aware  that  an 
industrious  and  accomplished  barris- 
ter is,  under  the  present  system,  sure 
of  ultimate  success  "  ?  Who,  practi- 
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cally  acquainted  with  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Bar,  cannot  point  to 
"industrious  and  accomplished  bar- 
risters," who,  if  they  continue  nomi- 
nally in  the  ranks  of  the  profession, 
betake  themselves  to  ill-paid  book- 
making,  or  reporting  cases  which  they 
could  have  infinitely  better  argued 
themselves  1  And  while  such  is  the 
case,  the  advocacy  of  the  Bar  is  prac- 
tically in  the  hands  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  men,  a  few  at  least  of  whom 
need  not  feel  unduly  disparaged,  if 
it  be  suggested  that  they  are  inferior 
to  the  neglected  class  above  referred 
to,  but  are,  fortunately  for  themselves, 
steadfastly  urged  forward,  from  first 
to  last,  through  evil  report,  and 
through  good  report — by  a  high  hand, 
over  every  obstacle. 

Advice  was  lately  given,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  the  kingdom,  as 
we  have  been  informed,  to  a  widely- 
known  member  of  the  Bar,  to  set  the 
example  of  acting,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, upon  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ;  and  the 
propriety  of  doing  so  has  been  seriously 
considered  in  several  quarters.  We 
do  not  profess  ourselves  disposed  to 
recommend  such  a  course ;  but  if  it. 
were  to  be  adopted,  from  the  opera- 
tion of  causes  to  which  we  have  ad- 
verted, can  it  be  doubted  that  it 
would  infinitely  enhance  the  value  of, 
and  render  indispensable,  that  com- 
pulsory examination  into  professional 
fitness,  of  which  we  are  speaking  ? 
These  are  topics  on  which  the  Com- 
missioners are  silent,  though  they  are 
topics  directly  "suggested  by  many  por- 
tions of  the  evidence  laid  before  them. 
For  these,  and  many  other  reasons 
which  are  assigned  by  the  Commission- 
ers, with  irresistible  cogency,  we  con- 
cur in  their  recommendation,  that 
passing  a  bond  fide  examination  into 
professional  fitness  should  be  deemed 
an  indispensable  condition  of  being 
called  to  the  Bar,  whether  the  candi- 
date do  or  do  not  intend,  or  profess,  to 
practise  at  the  Bar.  Whether,  how- 
ever, Parliament  can  be  persuaded  to 
adopt  that  opinion,  is  another  matter ; 
having  regard  to  the  great  number  of 
gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Commons 
who  might  be  disposed  to  concur  in 
the  reasonings  of  those  witnesses  from 
which  the  Commissioners,  and  we  with 
them,  dissent  altogether.  What  is  to 
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be  said,  in  fine,  against  the  following 
pregnant  paragraph  in  their  Report  ? 
"  We  are  fortified  in  this  conclusion 
when  we  look  to  the  course  adopted 
by  the  other  learned  professions,  as 
well  as  in  the  subordinate  branch  of 
the  law.  The  clergyman,  the  physi- 
cian, the  surgeon,  the  apothecary,  as 
well  as  the  attorney  or  solicitor,  are 
all  required  to  pass  an  examination 
before  they  are  permitted  to  practise. 
In  the  navy  and  army,  a  like  exa- 
men  of  officers  is  required  before 
they  are  entitled  to  their  first  com- 
mission, and  also  before  a  lieutenancy 
in  the  one  or  a  captaincy  in  the  other 
is  attained.  In  every  other  country 
in  Europe  an  educational  test  is  ap- 
plied to  advocates,  either  by  requir- 
ing a  degree  in  law  at  a  university, 
or  else  by  a  distinct  professional  exa- 
mination. In  Scotland,  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates  have  so  recently  as  in 
the  last  year  required  a  test  both  of 
general  and  professional  knowledge." 
We  would,  however,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  our  solemn  protest 
against  the  extravagantly  absurd  and 
cruel  character  of  the  Examinations 
which  have  been  latterly  paraded 
before  the  world  by  men  who,  in 
doing  so,  unconsciously  show  them- 
selves men  whose  opinions  are  prac- 
tically worthless  and  mischievous.  It 
is  high  time  that  such  Examination 
run  mad,  should  be  put  a  stop  to 
before  it  seriously  injure  and  cripple 
the  public  service.  While  thus  con- 
curring with  the  Commissioners  in 
their  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  two  examinations  of  candidates 
for  admission  into  an  Inn  of  Court, 
and  for  being  called  to  the  Bar,  we 
are  equally  agreed  with  them  as  to 
"  the  objects  to  be  had  in  view  in  pro- 
viding for  the  professional  education 
of  law  students  of  the  Inns  of  Court  " 
— and  the  double  duty  thereby  im- 
posed on  the  Inns  of  Court  :  to  the 
student  who  is  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  one  of  them  before  he  can 
practise  at  the  Bar,  to  make  pay- 
ments to  them,  however  reasonable 
in  amount,  and  devote  a  certain  con- 
siderable period,  prescribed  by  them, 
to  exclusive  preparation  for  the  Bar : 
to  the  community,  which  has  in- 
trusted the  Inns  of  Court  with  the 
important  and  exclusive  right  of  con- 
ferring that  of  practice  at  the  Bar, 
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and  eligibility  for  numerous  lucra- 
tive, responsible,  and  dignified  ap- 
pointments. On  these  subjects,  we 
conceive  that  there  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Four  Inns  of  Court.  If 
we  recur  to  their  earlier  history, 
it  will  be  evident  that  the  student 
was,  during  the  period  of  his  stu- 
dentship, assisted  in  his  studies  by 
readers,  in  different  branches  of  the 
law,  by  taking  part  in  "  moots "  or 
"  exercises"  —  long  since  dwindled 
into  mere  forms,  or  entirely  aban- 
doned— in  which  might  be  acquired 
practical  dexterity  in  argument ;  in 
addition  to  attendance  in  the  cham- 
ber of  a  practitioner,  which  was  pro- 
vided at  the  students'  own  expense, 
while  the  Inn  supplied  the  Readings 
and  Exercises,  and  afforded  a  ready 
access  to  the  library  for  a  small  pay- 
ment. 

The  Inner  Temple  (which  appears 
by  the  evidence*  to  be  "  such  a  very 
favourite  society,  that  gentlemen  in 
the  other  Inns,  on  the  point  of  ap- 
plying for  silk  gowns,  used  to  change 
from  the  other  Inns  for  the  Inner 
Temple,  till  it  passed  a  rule  to  prevent 
the  practice")  has  been  favourably  dis- 
tinguished by  its  efforts  to  raise  the 
standard  of  qualification  for  the  Bar. 
It  alone,  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court, 
about  twenty-four  years  ago  institut- 
ed a  preliminary  classical  examina- 
tion, before  admitting  an  applicant  as 
student ;  but  though  attended  with 
the  best  effects,  the  examinations 
were  discontinued,  owing  to  the  other 
Inns  not  following  the  example. 
Again,  in  1833,  the  Inner  Temple  in- 
stituted two  lectureships,  by  eminent 
men,  who  were  paid  liberal  salaries  ; 
but  the  attendance  did  not  justify 
their  continuance  for  more  than  two 
years.  In  1847,  the  Inner  Temple, 
Middle  Temple,  and  Gray's  Inn, 
instituted  lectures  again,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  establishment  of  the 
present  system  in  1851.  In  that 
year,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Benchers 
of  the  Four  Inns  was  convened,  which 
resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Council  of  Legal  Education,  consist- 
ing of  eight  members,  two  selected  by 
the  Benchers  of  each  Inn  ;  who  speed- 
ily, but  with  great  care  and  considera- 


tion, devised  the  system  now  in  force, 
and  which  is  as  follows  :  There  is  a 
preliminary  examination  for  the  admis- 
sion of  students.  There  are  five  Readers 
for  the  Four  Inns,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceives a  yearly  salary  of  three  hundred 
guineas  :  each  Inn  maintaining  one 
Reader,  and  contributing  towards 
the  fifth.  Students  pay  a  fee  of  five 
guineas  on  admission  to  an  Inn,  en- 
titling them  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
all  the  Readers.  The  latter  deliver 
lectures  on  Constitutional  Law  and 
Legal  History  ;  Civil  Law,  and  Ge- 
neral Jurisprudence  ;  Common  Law ; 
Equity  ;  and  the  Law  of  Real  Pro- 
perty ;  and  also  hold  evening  classes 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  attend 
them.  The  students  pay  an  addi- 
tional fee,  not  exceeding  three  guineas 
in  the  whole,  for  being  admitted  to 
these  classes. 

No  student  can  be  called  to  the 
Bar,  unless  he  have  attended,  during 
one  whole  year,  the  lectures  of  two 
Readers  at  least,  or  have  submitted 
himself  to  public  examination ;  but 
here  all  effort  to  enforce  the  acquire- 
ment of  information  ceases.  In  order, 
however,  to  encourage  a  course  of 
•study,  a  voluntary  examination  has 
been  instituted,  which  takes  place 
three  times  a-year ;  and  a  studentship 
of  fifty  guineas  a-year,  to  be  held  for 
three  years,  has  been  founded  by  the 
Inns  of  Court,  which  is  conferred  on 
the  most  distinguished  student  at 
each  examination.  Three  other  stu- 
dents may  be  selected  by  the  Council 
of  Legal  Education,  as  having  passed 
the  next  best  examination;  and  to 
them  a  certificate  of  honour  is  given, 
which  exempts  them  from  keeping 
two  terms  prior  to  their  call.  Cer- 
tificates of  having  "  satisfactorily 
passed  the  examination"  are  also  con- 
ferred on  such  other  students  as  the 
Council  may  consider  entitled  to  re- 
ceive them;  and  persons  desirous  of 
being  relieved  from  attendance  at 
lectures,  have  the  option  of  passing 
this  voluntary  examination  as  an  al- 
ternative.f 

As  the  grand  result  of  their  la- 
bours, the  Commissioners  insist  on 
the  expediency  of  having  a  system, 
common  to  all  the  Four  Inns  of 
Court,  for  testing  the  general  know- 
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ledge  of  persons  applying  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  students,  and  the  legal 
knowledge  also  to  be  required  as  a 
condition  for  the  call  to  the  Bar. 
They  regard  the  advantages  of  this 
combined,  over  separate,  action  of  the 
Inns,  as  presenting  obvious  advan- 
tages, in  respect  of  uniformity,  justice, 
and  expense,  and  as  also  affording  a 
wider  field  of  competition  in  the  ex- 
aminations, than  would  be  presented 
if  each  Inn  were  to  employ  separate 
readers,  with  a  separate  series  of  ex- 
aminations. "We  think,  moreover, 
that  considerable  advantage  would 
result  to  the  Bar,  as  a  liberal  profes- 
sion, from  a  better  recognised,  and 
more  definite  and  permanent  combi- 
nation of  the  Inns  of  Court,  in  refer- 
ence to  legal  education  and  examin- 
ation, than  exists  at  present  in  re- 
spect of  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion ;  and  that  the  Inns  might  be 
united  in  a  University,  still  preserv- 
ing their  independence  respectively, 
as  distinct  Societies,  with  respect  to 
their  property  and  internal  arrange- 
ments. Such  a  University  might  not 
only  regulate  the  examinations,  but 
likewise  confer  Degrees  in  Law"* 
The  institution  of  these  two  examin- 
ations, and  the  incorporation  of  these 
Four  Inns  of  Court  into  a  Legal  Uni- 
versity, with  the  appointment  of  all 
necessary  officers,  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  legal  knowledge,  and  test- 
ing the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  ac- 
quired,— admitting  into  it  duly  quali- 
fied students,  calling  them  to  the  Bar, 
and  conferring  degrees  in  law, — such 
are  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  constituent  members 
of  the  university,  it  is  proposed,  shall 
be— "  The  Chancellor,  Barristers-at- 
Law,  and  Masters  of  Laws ; "  the  Chan- 
cellor to  be  elected,  for  life,  by  all  Bar- 
risters, including  Serjeants  and  Mas- 
ters of  Laws.  A  Senate  is  to  be  elect- 
ed, consisting  of  thirty-two  members 
— eight  for  each  Inn,  five  being 
benchers,  elected  by  the  benchers, 
and  three  barristers,  elected  by  the 
barristers.  A  fourth  of  the  Senate  is 
to  retire  annually,  but  is  eligible  for 
re-election.  The  Senate  is  to  elect  out 
of  its  members  a  Vice-Chancellor  to 
preside,  with  a  casting-vote  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Senate — neither  he 
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nor  the  Chancellor  receiving  any 
emolument,  nor,  we  suppose,  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Senate  are  to  be  in  the 
hall  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and 
the  government  of  the  university  in 
the  Chancellor  and  Senate.  Other 
regulations  are  proposed,  to  adapt  the 
existing  arrangements  to  legal  educa-. 
tion,  transfer  the  functions  of  the 
Council  to  the  newly-constituted  Uni- 
versity, and  prescribe  the  courses  of 
examination,  and  manner  of  conduct- 
ing them.  The  Inns  of  Court  are  to 
retain  their  present  power  of  calling 
students  to  the  Bar  (without  being 
compelled  to  call  those  who  shall  have 
passed  an  examination  t),  and  the  dis- 
barring of  persons  after  their  call, 
subject,  as  at  present,  to  an  appeal 
to  the  judges.  The  Commissioners 
have  not  thought  it  within  the  scope 
of  their  commission  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  incorporating  the  advo- 
cates of  Doctors'  Commons  into  the 
proposed  University,  but  see  little 
difficulty  in  such  being  done,  if  deemed 
desirable  •  and  do  not  propose  to  do 
so  with  Serjeants'  Inn,  for  the  ob- 
vious reason,  that  the  judges  exercis- 
ing an  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  regard  to  the  call  to 
the  Bar  and  disbarring,  from  time 
immemorial,  are  members  of  that  Inn. 
The  Eeport  concludes  with  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  paragraph  :— 

"  we  would  venture  to  suggest,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  several  univer- 
sities of  the  realm  will,  in  our  judg- 
ment, co-operate  more  effectually  in 
advancing  legal  education,  by  a  sound 
and  liberal  training  for  the  students 
intending  afterwards  to  enter  upon 
the  profession  of  the  law — a  training 
limited,  in  respect  of  that  study,  to 
general  principles,— than  by  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  special  instruction 
which  the  Inns  of  Court  should  pro- 
perly supply.  We  feel  assured  that 
there  is  no  more  important  part  of 
the  solid  preparation  for  entering 
upon  any  of  the  learned  professions 
than  the  discipline  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  an  enlightened  university  edu- 
cation ;  and  looking  to  the  increased 
facility  of  such  preparation,  and  the 
probable  effect  of  the  improved  sys- 
tem in  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  we 
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humbly  recommend  for  their  adop- 
tion, we  anticipate,  with  hope  and 
confidence,  the  maintenance  of  an 
educated  and  enlightened  bar,  upon 
whose  integrity,  independence,  and 
learning  the  pure  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  security  of  civil 
society,  must,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  largely  and  per- 
manently depend." 

Few,  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of 
a  moment's  consideration,  will,  we 
apprehend,  be  disposed  to  dissent 
from  the  views  here  expressed,  with 
a  dignity  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

There  is  a  signal  significance  and 
propriety  in  that  section  of  the  fore- 
going paragraph,  where  the  univer- 
sities are  recommended  to  restrict 
their  training  of  those  destined  for 
the  law  to  the  "  general  principles  "  of 
law,  rather  than  "  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  special  instruction  which 
the  Inns  of  Court  should  properly 
supply."  We  are  a  little  surprised 
that  the  Commissioners  did  not  for- 
tify their  conclusion  by  a  remark- 
able passage  in  the  Forty-eighth 
chapter  of  the  famous  treatise  De 
Laudibus,  by  Sir  John  Fortescue, 
Chief-Justice  of  England  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  afterwards  ap- 
pointed Lord  Chancellor.  "The 
laws  of  England,"  says  he,  "are 
studied  in  a  public  manner  and 
place,  much  more  commodious  and 
proper  for  the  purpose  than  in  any 
university.  It  is  situated  near  the 
King's  Palace  at  Westminster,  where 
the  courts  of  law  are  held,  and  in 
which  the  law  proceedings  are  plead- 
ed and  argued;  and  the  resolutions 
of  the  court,  upon  cases  which  arise, 
are  given  by  the  Judges,  men  of  gra- 
vity and  years,  well  read  and  prac- 
tised in  the  laws,  and  honoured  with 
a  degree  peculiar  to  them.  Here  in 
term-time  the  students  of  the  law 
attend  in  great  numbers,  as  it  were 
at  public  schools,  and  are  there  in- 
structed in  all  sorts  of  law  learning, 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  courts. 
The  situation  of  the  place  where 
they  reside  and  study  is  between 
Westminster  and  the  city  of  London, 
which,  as  to  all  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life,  is  the  best  supplied 
of  any  city  or  town  in  the  kingdom. 
The  place  of  study  is  not  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  itself,  where  the  great  con- 
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fluence  and  multitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants might  disturb  them  in  their 
studies  ;  but  in  a  private  place,  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  by  itself  in  the 
suburbs,  near  to  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice aforesaid,  that  the  students  at 
their  leisure  may  daily  and  duly  at- 
tend with  the  greatest  ease  and  con- 
venience." 

The  Inns  of  Court  are  not  in  the 
nineteenth,  as  they  were  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  "  in  the  suburbs,"  but 
rather  "  in  the  heart  of  the  city  it- 
self," and  yet  "in  a  private  place, 
separate  and  distinct  by  itself ;" 
for  in  the  Four  Inns  of  Court  may 
be  enjoyed  by  any  student  all  the 
retirement  and  solitude  which  he 
may  and  ought  to  desire.  On  the 
subject  of  these  Inns  of  Court,  and 
the  management  of  them,  especially 
with  reference  to  their  finances,  the 
Report  before  us,  and  its  Appendices, 
contain  most  interesting  and  authen- 
tic information.  None  of  the  four  is 
a  corporate  body ;  all  are  ancient 
voluntary  societies,  the  heads  of  which 
have  always  been  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  profession  of  the  law, 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  admit- 
ting members,  calling  or  refusing  to 
call  them  to  the  Bar,  and  afterwards 
disbarring,  at  their  own  instance,  or 
compulsory,  for  adequate  misconduct, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  judges  ; 
functions  with  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Commissioners  do  not  pro- 
pose to  interfere,  and  recommend 
their  continuance  as  at  present.  The 
minor  Inns,  whatever  was  their  origi- 
nal condition  and  object,  are,  for 
purposes  of  education,  no  longer  exis- 
tent ;  and  having  neither  funds  nor 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  legal 
education,  are  summarily  dismissed 
from  notice  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  Four  Inns  of  Court  are — the 
Inner  and  the  Middle  Temple,  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  latter  'two  is  said,  and 
truly,  by  the  Commissioners,  to  have 
been  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  the 
members,  from  time  to  time,  and  with 
no  trace  of  any  trust  being  attached 
to  it.  They  conceive  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temples,  however,  to  be  diffe- 
rently circumstanced  in  this  latter 
particular,  and  to  be  subject  to  "  a 
direct  trust,"  by  their  acceptance  of 
a  certain  grant  made  to  them  by 
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James  I.,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances, which  may  be  seen  at  length 
in  the  very  interesting  evidence* 
of  Mr  Whateley,  Q.C.,  then  (June 
1854)  Treasurer  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
who  stated  that  he  was  instructed 
by  the  Benchers  to  afford  the  Com- 
missioners every  information  which 
they  could  ask 'for,  and  was  within 
their  power.  From  the  earliest  in- 
formation afforded  by  their  archives, 
it  appears  that  "  The  Men  of  the 
Law,"  as  they  were  called,  have 
occupied  the  Temple  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  II. — that  is,  for  nearly  six 
centuries — from  the  year  1315,  when, 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  they  made  a  composition 
with  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  to  whom 
the  Temple  had  escheated,  for  a  lodg- 
ing there.  On  the  Earl's  being  exe- 
cuted for  treason,  the  Temple  was 
granted  by  Edward  II.  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  afterwards  conferred 
on  the  Hospitallers  of  St  John  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  afterwards 
became  vested  in  the  Crown.  Each  of 
the  two  societies  paid  a  fee-farm  rent 
of  £10  from  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  to 
that  of  James  I.  In  this  latter  reign, 
the  Templars  seem  to  have  been 
alarmed  because,  being  unable  to 
show  any  grant  for  their  property, 
some  one  suggested  that  they  had  no 
title  :  whereupon  they  petitioned  the 
king  successfully  for  a  grant ;  "  upon 
which  the  Templars  made  the  king  a 
most  magnificent  present  of  a  stately 
cup  of  gold,  weighing  200|  ounces  of 
pure  gold."  This  grant,  however,  Mr 
Whateley  says,  "  gives  us  nothing  :  it 
is  literally  an  extinguishment  of 
rights,  if  anything  at  all.  It  is  a 
payment  on  one  hand,  and  receipt  on 
the  other ;  and  the  grant  is  in  fee,  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  Professors  of  the  Law,  and  the 
students.  I  do  not,"  continues  this 
gentleman,  "by  this  mean  that  it 
throws  any  doubt  on  the  duty  of  the 
Inns  of  Court,  but  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  whether  it  was  given 
by  the  Crown  for  a  special  purpose, 
or  whether,  being  their  own  property, 
they  got  this  grant  of  confirmation. 
.  .  .  I  think  our  Parliament  ought 
to  be  available  for  the  education  of 
students."  And  he  proves  satisfac- 
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torily  that  a  very  large  proportion,  if 
not  the  greater  part  of  the  existing 
Temples,  were  from  time  to  time 
built  at  their  own  private  charges,  by 
the  members  of  the  Inns.  There  was 
originally  only  one  Inn ;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  "the  men  of 
the  law  were  so  multiplied,  and  grew 
into  so  great  a  bulk,  as  could  not 
conveniently  be  regulated  in  one  so- 
ciety, nor  was  the  old  hall  capable 
for  so  great  a  number :  whereupon 
they  were  forced  to  divide  themselves, 
and  built  a  new  hall."  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  year  1732  that  they 
divided  and  set  out  by  metes  and 
bounds  their  respective  property,  as 
existing  at  the  present  day.  The 
charter  of  James  I.,  dated  6th  August 
1608,  is  set  out  at  length,  in  English, 
in  the  Appendix,  f  The  charter  re- 
cites that  the  Inns  of  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple,  London,  being  two 
out  of  these  four  colleges,  the  most 
famous  of  all  Europe,"  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
contains  this  provision,  "  which  said 
Inns  we  strictly  command  shall  serve 
for  the  entertainment  and  education 
of  the  students  and  professors  of  the 
law  residing  in  the  same  Inns,  for 
ever." 

Judging  from  the  mass  of  evidence 
submitted  to  the  Commissioners,  the 
management  of  these  Inns  must  be  a 
matter  both  onerous  and  responsible 
to  those  intrusted  with  it — namely, 
the  benchers,  on  whom  devolves 
the  maintenance  and  regulation  of 
the  chambers  (of  which  the  Inner 
Temple  has,  it  seems,  no  fewer 
than  280  sets),  letting  them,  keeping 
them  in  repair,  and  the  churches  and 
chapels,  the  libraries,  and  the  halls 
where  the  Bench,  Bar,  and  students 
dine  daily  during  each  term ;  and  all 
the  arrangements  respecting  the  ad- 
mission and  calling  to  the  Bar  of 
students,  and  deciding  judicially  all 
matters  requiring  such  interference. 
There  is  no  salary  or  advantage  what- 
ever attached  to  the  office  of  Bencher, 
with  the  exception  of  a  sum  of  .£100 
attached  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  time 
being :  while  there  are  a  certain 
limited  number  of  chambers  to  which 
the  Benchers  succeed  for  life,  accord- 
ing to  seniority;  but  in  the  Inner 
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temple,  where  these  bench  chambers, 
it  seems,  twenty-six  in  number,  have 
existed  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, each  Queen's  Counsel  pays  .£315, 
and  in  the  Middle  Temple  .£331,  as  a 
fee,  on  admission  to  the  Bench.  The 
Commissioners  deem  this  not  a  satis- 
factory arrangement;  not  because 
there  is  any  loss  to  the  Inn  from  the 
difference  between  these  fees  and  the 
rents  of  the  chambers,  but  because 
the  limited  number  of  chambers  "acts 
unequally  on  benchers  of  different 
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ages,  some  of  whom  never  arrive  at 
that  advantage."  The  revenues  of 
the  Inns  are  derived  from  the  rents 
of  chambers,  and  the  fees  paid  by 
benchers,  barristers,  and  students  ; 
the  Commissioners  presuming  those 
paid  by  the  student  as  by  no  means 
seriously  burthensome,  except  where 
his  means  are  very  limited. 

The  gross  income  of  the  respective 
Inns,  with  their  outgoings  and  net 
income,  in  the  year  1854,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Inner  Temple.  Middle  Temple.  Lincoln's  Inn.  Gray's  Inn. 

Gross  Income,    £21,168  16    0  £10,192  10    U  £18,242  12    3  £8343    4    8 

Outgoings,             15,945    0  10  10,191  13    9  14,345    3    2  8717    9    3 

Net,      -        £5,223  15    2  £0  16  104  £3,897    9    1  *£374    4    7 


"The  apparently  large  amount  of 
rents  received  by  Lincoln's  Inn  and 
the  Inner  Temple,"  say  the  Commis- 
sioners, "  and  of  rents  and  dividends 
received  by  the  Middle  Temple,  might 
lead  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of 
the  resources  derivable  from  the  pro- 
perty of  these  bodies.  The  necessary 
outgoings,  however,  incidental  to  pro- 
perty of  this  peculiar  character,  are 
very  large,  and  leave  but  a  limited 
net  income  to  the  Inns  of  Courts."  t 
Thus  we  learn  that  Lincoln's  Inn  is 
encumbered  by  a  debt  of  <£40,000,  in- 
curred in  respect  of  erecting  a  new 
hall  and  library  :  the  Inner  Temple 
got  out  of  debt,  after  long-continued 
heavy  expenditure,  for  the  first  time 
in  Christmas  1853 ;  but  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  their  architect,  Mr 
Smith,  that  "  from  .£100,000  to 
.£120,000,  at  least,  will  have  to  be 
laid  out  in  replacing  churches  that 
must  come  down,  or  they  will  come 
down  of  themselves.'  J  Similar  is 
the  position  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
"in  consequence  of  the  great  age, 
and  consequent  dilapidation  of  many 
portions  of  their  buildings."  §  A 
necessarily  heavy  item  in  the  expen- 
diture of  all  the  Inns  is  that  in  re- 
spect of  the  dinners  supplied  each 
day  in  the  terms  to  benchers,  barris- 
ters, and  students  ;  the  latter  two  ob- 
taining, for  some  two  shillings,  a  din- 
ner, including  wine,  which  could  not 
be  obtained  elsewhere  under  at  least 
six  shillings.  We  cordially  concur 


with  the  Commissioners  in  what  they 
say  on  this  subject : — 

"  We  believe  that  considerable  ad- 
vantage might  be  made  to  accrue  to 
the  profession  generally,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  students,  from  their  din- 
ing together  not  unfrequently  in  the 
hall.  It  has  become  all  the  more  im- 
portant to  provide  opportunities  for 
this  social  intercourse,  since,  owing 
to  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  times, 
the  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
have  to  a  great  degree  ceased  to  re- 
side in  their  precincts  or  vicinity. 
The  barristers,  also,  of  the  Common- 
Law  and  Equity  Courts  no  longer 
meet  at  Westminster  Hall."  If,  by 
any  judicious  retrenchments  in  other 
directions,  the  number  and  frequency 
of  these  dinners  could  be  increased, 
we  should  consider  it  a  most  worthy 
expenditure  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Inns.  It  would  tend  to  generate  a 
home  feeling  and  esprit  de  corps  on 
the  part  of  the  students — to  introduce 
them  to  each  other  at  a  critical  period 
of  life,  and  tend  to  the  formation  of 
friendships  valuable  throughout  their 
career. 

The  Commissioners  close  this  por- 
tion of  their  Report  by  thus  remark- 
ing :  "  If,  in  consequence  of  any 
falling  off  in  the  income  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  they  should  find  themselves 
unable  to  contribute  to  legal  educa- 
tion more  than  their  present  limited 
contributions,  the  requisite  resources 
for  carrying  into  effect  the  plan  of 
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education  suggested  in  our  Keport, 
might  be  obtained  by  a  moderate 
additional  fee  imposed  on  the  stu- 
dents, which,  as  directly  applicable 
to  the  promotion  of  their  education, 
could  not  be  objected  to."* 

We  have  now  placed  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  leading  features 
of  this  very  interesting  Blue  Book, 
which  affords  them  materials  for  ar- 
riving at  just  conclusions  on  the 
highly  important  subject  to  which  it 
refers.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  other- 
wise that  relates  in  any  serious  de- 
gree to  the  Bar  of  England — a  body 
whose  members,  from  time  to  time, 
have  reflected  true  glory  upon  their 
country  and  her  institutions.  God 
forbid  that  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence aimed  at  by  its  members,  should 
ever  be  lowered  either  morally  or  in- 
tellectually. If  mean  and  sordid  im- 
pulses and  objects  are  henceforth  to 
be  thus  actuating  the  mass  of  stu- 
dents and  practitioners,  the  day  will 
ere  long  arrive  in  which  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman  will  scorn  to  reckon  him- 
self among  its  members.  Causes  are 
now  in  operation,  as  is  known  to  every 
practical  professional  man,  very  dis- 
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advantageous  for  high-minded  candi- 
dates for  success.  To  some  of  them  we 
have  already  adverted,  and  may  per- 
haps do  so  on  some  future  occasion 
more  fully  and  distinctly.  One  of 
those  causes  is  calculated  to  sap  the 
independence  of  the  Bar,  and  to  lower 
its  tone  of  moral  feeling.  Another  is 
likely  ere  long  to  extinguish  the  race 
of  great  lawyers,  by  annihilating  the 
schools  in  which  such  have  heretofore 
been  trained,  and  also  discouraging 
men  from  making  adequate  attempts 
to  become  such.  Let  no  one,  how- 
ever, despair;  for  although  the  able 
Commissioners  whose  labours  we 
have  introduced  to  our  readers,  ex- 
press an  opinion  in  which  we  think 
no  one  else  will  concur — that  "  an 
industrious  and  accomplished  bar- 
rister is,  under  the  existing  system, 
sure  of  ultimate  success" — (of  which 
success  it  may  be  that  they  form  a 
very  moderate  estimate) — neverthe- 
less we  should  lament  to  see  the  edu- 
cated intellect  and  chivalrous  honour 
of  the  country  tamely  surrender  the 
noble  profession  of  the  Bar  to  those 
who  would  turn  it  into  a  discredit- 
able trade. 


Report,  p.  10. 
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WET  DAYS  AT  BRYN   CEFN. 


THE  good  Dr  Arnold  was  very 
angry  with  poor  Izaak  Walton,  and 
the  strongest  grounds  for  his  anger 
were  furnished  by  the  fact  that  he 
"  fished  through  the  civil  wars."  It 
was  most  unpatriotic  of  the  patriarch 
of  the  angle  to  wander  among  peace- 
ful scenes,  captivated  himself  by  rural 
nature,  and  captivating  trout  by  his 
ingenious  baits,  while  Englishmen 
were  cutting  each  other's  throats  as 
hard  as  they  could  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  He  ought 
to  have  taken,  said  the  historian  of 
Rome,  one  side  or  the  other.  We 
think  so  too  :  we  think  he  ought  to 
have  been  with  the 

"Gallants  that  fought  for  the  crown," 

for  old  Izaak  was  a  gentleman  and 
man  of  taste,  and  could  have  had  few 
sympathies  with  the  Roundheads ; 
but  that  he  preferred  attracting  speck- 
led bellies  to  breaking  those  round 
heads,  was  no  great  fault  after  all, 
for  most  probably  he  had  not  studied 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  was  un- 
willing to  do  so,  lest  he  should  be 
forced  to  hate  a  party  of  his  country- 
men. For  hate  is  a  necessary  element 
of  civil  though  not  of  other  wars,  and 
every  good  man  does  well  to  keep  it 
out  of  his  heart.  Less  excuse,  per- 
haps, would  have  been  found  for 
those  who  were  summering  in  the 
peaceful  valleys  of  North  Wales,  doing 
and  talking,  sketching,  fighting  over 
Mr  Ruskin  and  the  pre-Raphaelites 
with  a  fierceness  which,  had  the  real 
subjectsofdisputebeen  present,  would 
have  covered  them  as  thickly  with 
friendly  and  hostile  darts,  as  the  body 
of  Patroclus  was  covered  by  Greek 
and  Trojan  javelins,  when  all  the 
while  the  first  reverberations  of  the 
great  Russian  war  were  echoing 
through  Europe,  and  the  silence  even 
of  those  peaceful  valleys  was  broken 
by  the  booming  of  the  cannon  of 
Bomarsund. 

But  all  men  are  not  in  the  army 
or  the  navy,  though  every  man  ought 
to  have  a  heart,  arm,  and  eye  for  his 
country's  service  if  need  be ;  and 
having  no  vocation  to  the  Crimea  or 
the  Aland  Isles,  it  rather  vexes  us  to 


read  and  hear  diurnally  of  the  heroic 
deeds  and  suft'eririgs  of  others;  not 
that  we  envy  them  their  well- 
earned  laurels,  but  that  we  have 
what  the  French  call  "  V amour  propre 
blesse"  We  feel  infinitely  small  in 
comparison  with  them,  merely  talking 
over  their  deeds  while  they  are  doing ; 
and  accordingly  last  summer  we  pre- 
ferred hiding  our  heads  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  dreaming  out  the  days, 
with  half- shut  eyes,  in  the  lap  of 
mother  Nature. 

But  all  summer  days  are  not  fair 
days,  especially  in  Wales,  which  is 
as  well  entitled  as  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land to  the  old  story  of  the  traveller, 
staying  at  an  inn,  who  remarked, 
"It  always  rains  in  this  country, 
does  it  not?"  and  the  landlady 
replied,  with  apologetic  indignation, 
"  Indeed  no,  sir ;  sometimes  it 
snows."  We,  at  all  events,  have  no 
right  to  complain;  for  though  our 
first  fortnight  at  Bryn  Cefn  was  con- 
tinuously wet,  the  last  fortnight  was 
fine,  and  the  three -peaked  Snow- 
don  stood  for  that  length  of  time  in 
undraped  muscularity,  like  Hercules 
in  a  sculpture  gallery.  Thia.is,  we 
believe,  quite  an  exceptional  state  of 
things,  for  Nature,  always  most  coy 
when  she  is  most  beautiful,  and  wrap- 
ping her  cloudy  coverings  round  her 
in  terror  when  an  artist  would  look  at 
her,  like  Diana  surprised  by  Action 
in  her  bath,  is  of  trie  coyest  possible 
character  in  that  compact  group  of 
mountains  known  by  geologists  under 
the  name  of  Snowdonia.  After  tan- 
talising us  all,  however,  for  a  fort- 
night, sometimes  wholly  wrapt  up, 
sometimes,  like  a  Turkish  lady,  show- 
ing her  face,  and  then  in  a  moment 
vesting  it  in  a  fit  of  shyness,  she  at 
last  rewarded  our  innocent  admira- 
tion, and  stood  revealed  before  us, 
as  the  queen  of  Lydia  of  Herodotus 
appeared  to  the  bewildered  Gyges. 
It  was  precisely  the  case  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Schiller  in  his  Erwartung, 
when  speaking  of  solitude  on  a  lovely 
evening — 

"  Der  Giirtel  1st  von  jedem  Reiz  gelost 
Und  alles    Schb'ne    zeigt    sich    mir    ent- 
blosst." 
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From  every  form  of  Beauty  drops  the  zone, 
And  Nature  stands  unclothed,  beheld  by 
me  alone. 

And  Nature  well  may  be  chary  of 
showing  herself  in  Snowdonia.  This 
country  is  the  Italy  of  the  north,  if 
Scotland  is  the  Switzerland.  How 
so  1  Not  as  to  climate,  for  although 
we  had  a  fortnight  of  Tuscan  weather, 
yet  we  were  singularly  blessed.  But 
in  this  does  the  resemblance  hold  good, 
that  Italy,  while,  like  other  countries 
of  Europe  that  the  artist  loves,  it  has 
great  scenes  with  vast  horizons  and 
sweeping  lines,  yet,  unlike  them,  it 
has  much  more,  an  inexhaustible 
store  of  little  pictures — exquisite  bits 
of  six  feet  square  or  thereabouts — 
furnishing  endless  studies,  so  that 
the  artist  may  set  up  his  easel  any- 
where, and  without  stirring  from  the 
spot  from  April  to  November,  merely 
turning  himself,  fill  his  folio  with 
water  studies  enough  to  line  the 
Royal  Academy's  large  room,  each 
differing  much  from  its  fellows  in 
form,  colour,  or  chiaroscuro.  Of  course, 
the  spot  must  be  selected,  and  this 
will  scarcely  be  an  exaggeration.  You 
are,  we  suppose,  in  Italy.  You  have 
perhaps  all  at  once  beside  you  a  little 
classic  fountain,  and  a  succession  of 
picturesque  bays,  and  girls  drawing 
water  thence ;  a  little  shrine  of  the 
Madonna  with  a  candle ;  a  bit  of 
Roman  ruin  with  a  wild  vine  gad- 
ding over  it ;  a  rock  with  cactus  and 
wild  fig :  a  wood  a  little  farther  off 
with  a  nint  of  the  sweetest  water 
that  ever  held  a  na'iad ;  a  broken 

Zeduct  with  a  raw  umber-coloured 
n ;  a  lolling  beggar — not  one  of 
our  puling,  whining  mendicants,  but 
a  happy  son  of  the  soil,  rather  glad 
than  otherwise  that  his  legs  are  gone, 
because  he  has  every  excuse  for  bask- 
ing and  doing  nothing ;  and  if  you 
sit  still,  more  figures  pass  which  may 
be  detained  for  a  trifle,  because  they 
are  only  too  glad  to  be  idle  even  if 
not  paid  for  it :  a  friar  begging  for  his 
convent ;  a  pilgrim ;  a  shepherd,  who 
sits  at  Rome  as  a  model  for  Saturn ; 
a  woman  with  a  roll  of  linen  half  on, 
half  off  her  head ;  a  vine-dresser,  look- 
ing like  one  of  those  dear  brigands  (as 
a  very  young  lady  would  say) ;  a 
cow-driver,  with  some  of  those  gentle 
mouse  -  coloured  cattle  with  wide 
horns,  or  the  real  original  white  bull 
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of  Clitumnus  ;  and,  besides  these 
figures,  a  succession  of  fine  morn- 
ing, noon,  evening,  and  night  effects 
in  sky  and  earth,  which  would  give 
endless  variety  even  to  the  same 
scene.  I  do  not  think  we  are  far 
wrong  as  to  the  resources  of  Italian 
landscape. 

But  we  are  in  North  Wales.  I 
know  of  some  such  favoured  spots 
there.  That  fern  alone,  with  its 
folds  and  turns,  so  very,  very  diffi- 
cult to  draw,  would  furnish  a  trial 
of  skill  for  ever :  it  has  character 
enough  of  itself,  and,  with  the  dry 
plants  among  it,  all  the  elements  of 
variety  in  life  and  death  ;  within  its 
recesses,  all  the  chequered  shade 
seen  in  the  dull  forest,  such  as  Cres- 
wick  loves  to  paint,  each  of  its  curi- 
ous cryptogamic  stems  being  perhaps 
one  of  the  forest  trees  of  fairy-land. 
Perhaps  the  whole  invention  of  fairy- 
land, if  fairy-land  be  indeed  an  in- 
vention, is  owing  to  the  observation 
of  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
greater  scenes  of  nature  are  repre- 
sented in  the  lesser.  This  is  the  case 
with  our  fern  forest.  Often,  when 
children,  have  we  let  our  fancy  run 
wild  on  a  homelier  spot,  the  aspara- 
gus-bed, fancying  the  plumy  feathery 
branching  stems  of  that  plant  a  mi- 
nute pine-forest,  and  so  on  through 
the  whole  garden,  and  it  seemed  to 
us  that  only  a  population  was  want- 
ing that  the  whole  world  should  be 
repeated  on  a  smaller  scale.  This 
accounts,  we  think,  for  the  existence, 
at  least  in  the  imagination  of  all 
people  who  live  in  a  natural  way,  of 
fairies  and  fairy-land.  We  have  not 
forgotten  that  we  are  in  North 
Wales.  In  the  first  place,  close  to 
our  eyes  we  have  that  clump  of  ferns, 
full  of  pictures.  Then  we  have  the 
cave  at  the  mouth  of  which  they 
grow,  with  an  overhanging  rock ;  in 
that  rock  alone,  accurately  painted, 
are  most  of  the  colours  on  the  pa- 
lette. The  prevailing  tone  is  an  in- 
describable grey.  It  is  a  cool,  but 
not  a  cold  grey.  In  the  mist  it  does 
not  please,  but  is  a  great  relief  to  the 
eye  when  contrasted  with  the  warm 
sky  of  summer.  Above  the  rock  in 
question  is  a  clump  of  young  birch- 
trees,  whose  plumy  heads  move  in 
the  lightest  airs ;  their  comminuted 
leaves  look  intensely  dark  against 
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the  sunset,  and  they  divide  the  light 
into  numberless  soft  radiating  shafts, 
which  fall  in  a  red  haze,  of  different 
degrees  of  strength,  on  the  torrent 
and  rocks  below.  A  little  on  one  side 
we  have  the  lower  course  of  a  moun- 
tain-rill, sometimes  hidden,  some- 
times sparklingly  revealed  :  where  it 
is  hidden,  it  is  marked  by  an  exube- 
rant variety  of  vegetation,  prominent 
among  which  is  the  purple  foxglove, 
the  plant  above  all  others  the  artist's 
own,  with  its  spike  of  coloured  bells 
hung  on  the  stem  with  such  exqui- 
site elegance,  an  accurate  portrait 
of  which  would  be  in  itself  no  con- 
temptible picture.  On  the  slope  hard 
by  we  have  a  Welsh  cottage,  looking 
as  if  it  had  grown  out  of  the  ground 
quite  as  much  as  the  foxglove,  with 
its  low  weather-stained  walls,  and 
roof  like  a  wild-flower  garden,  with 
moss  and  stone -crop,  and  the  fox- 
glove again,  growing  seemingly  in 
ignorance  of  its  not  being  still  rooted 
in  the  soil. 

Lower  down  lies  a  calm  lake,  with 
its  silver  glare  ever  and  anon  broken 
by  the  leaping  out  of  a  fish,  as  if 
to  prove  that  it' is  water,  and  not 
plate-glass.  Beyond  the  lake  are 
mountains  rolling  up  into  the  sky, 
purple  and  green,  the  green  of  that 
hue  which  is  so  easily  understood  by 
the  eye,  but  so  hard  to  paint  without 
bringing  it  too  near,  but  best  repre- 
sented by  Percy.  These  craggy  heads 
must  be  delicately  painted,  with 
plenty  of  aerial  perspective,  blue 
shadows  and  crimson  lights,  for  they 
are  many  miles  off,  and  unless  we 
take  great  care,  we  shall  lose  the 
effect  of  distance  altogether.  To  esti- 
mate this,  we  must  see  them  where 
we  look  through  the  wood  at  them, 
and  then  the  misty  blueness  can  be 
appreciated.  Cutting  the  mountains 
into  unequal  sections  are  several  white 
threads,  which  come  down  from  the 
middle  heights,  and  end  in  dark  hol- 
lows on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  These 
are  runnels  which  rise  in  the  inclined 
moor  above,  and  have  no  precise 
spring,  but  a  generally  spongy  space 
in  the  bog.  And  we  have  woods,  of 
birch  and  mountain-ash  principally, 
both  in  the  foreground,  and  middle, 
and  far  distance,  the  berries  of  the 
latter  trees  sparkling  most  pleasantly 
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among  the  nearest  foliage.  We  must 
not  forget  the  lazy  cows  that  are 
standing  in  the  lake,  with  their  legs 
cut  off  and  double  downwards,  like 
the  court-cards  in  some  packs,  so 
made  to  save  the  trouble  of  turning  ; 
nor  the  sheep,  which  appear  like 
specks  of  ochre  on  the  accessible 
slopes,  seeming,  as  they  walk  in 
quest  of  tid-bits  of  grass,  to  move  so 
very  leisurely  at  the  distance  at 
which  we  see  them.  We  say  no- 
thing of  the  clouds,  for  over  the 
same  scene  is  an  ever-shifting  cloud- 
land,  mountain  capes,  rocks  and  seas, 
of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  colours, 
changing  as  often  and  as  unaccount- 
ably as  the  kaleidoscope,  changing 
every  hour  and  every  minute,  and 
defying  the  rapidest  sketcher,  even 
with  body-colours  or  coloured  chalks, 
to  register,  before  it  passes,  any  one 
of  its  phases  in  its  entireness. 

But  we  are  anticipating  and  ante- 
dating our  impressions.  We  must 
not  forget  that  as  yet  it  is  the  wet 
season,  and  we  are  waiting  for  the 
mist-curtain  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  scenery  with  the  impatience  that 
a  schoolboy  feels  before  his  first  play 
at  the  sight  of  the  seemingly  eternal 
drop-scene,  though  painted  by  Stan- 
field  in  his  youth  ;  or  that  a  school- 
girl feels  in  the  room  of  cloaks  and 
hats  and  looking-glasses  before  her 
first  ball — the  half-opened  door  re- 
vealing a  paradise  of  lights  and 
white  flounces,  and  coats  red  and 
black  beyond,  with  musicians  pre- 
luding for  the  first  quadrille.  It  is 
a  dubious  morning  ;  all  the  early 
birds  are  flown  from  Bryn  Cefn  inn, 
and  we  are  getting  together  our 
sketching  materials  in  hopes  of  a 
day  out  of  doors.  Our  luncheon  is 
brought  in  by  the  landlady  in  a  piece 
of  the  Times,  with  our  flask  contain- 
ing some  cognac  to  mix  with  the 
mountain-stream.  Shall  we  start  ? 
Yes  or  no  ?  There  is  no  question 
about  the  sun  shining  brightly ; 
though  we  can  but  half  see  him,  we 
are  obliged  to  let  down  the  window- 
blinds  to  keep  out  the  glare  ;  but 
then  there  is  a  driving  sleet  out  of 
doors  in  spite  of  the  sun,  of  the 
Highland  mist  kind  ;  it  comes  from 
Snowdon,  the  weather-quarter  ;  it 
hides  the  head  of  Moe'l  Liabod,  and 
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allows  only  his  shoulders  to  be  seen, 
his  shoulders  shaggy  with  trees  ;  it 
wets  everything,  and  seems,  unlike 
good  honest  rain,  to  come  up  from 
under,  and  get  into  the  neck  and  up 
the  sleeves,  and  it  rattles  against  the 
portfolio  like  invisible  hail.  At  all 
events,  it  will  not  do  yet  for  us  ama- 
teurs; but  all  the  professionals  are 
out  notwithstanding.  First  of  all, 
we  saw  out  of  bed  the  advanced 
guard  of  Mr  Lake  the  cloud-painter, 
three  small  boys  carrying  his  enor- 
mous easel  and  umbrella,  bound  for 
the  Llyn  Ogwen  country,  followed 
by  the  artist  himself  ready  for  action. 
Next  we  saw  sally  out  together  Mr 
Vandyke  Brown,  the  figure-painter, 
and  Mr  Boniface  Milborde,  the 
medieval  painter,  bound  for  the  roots 
of  Moel  Liabod,  where  are  to  be  found 
an  infinity  of  subjects.  Then  we  saw 
pass  out  young  Cuthbert  Chase,  whom 
we  may  call  the  rock-painter,  but  who 
is  poet  and  scholar  as  well  as  artist. 
Lastly  (shame  to  us),  with  a  courage 
worthy  we  will  not  say  of  a  better 
cause,  we  observe  the  going  forth  of 
the  amateur,  the  fisherman,  and 
painter  in  water-colours,  the  Briton 
with  the  German  name,  the  Rev. 
Doctor  Kellermann.  He  does  not 
seem  exactly  to  know  what  he  is 
bent  on,  for  he  carries  his  rod  stuck 
in  his  fishing-basket  and  his  portfolio 
slung  on  the  other  side.  No  matter, 
he  is  gone  too ;  and  I  suppose  we 
must  equip  ourselves  in  the  same 
double  manner  and  follow  him,  own- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  our  rod 
is  as  little  bloodthirsty  as  that  of 
the  gentleman's  in  Redgauntlet,  who 
had  all  the  conceit  taken  out  of  him 
by  a  little  rascally  boy  with  a  crooked 
pin  and  a  natural  fly ;  for,  alas  !  we 
took  up  the  gentle  art  too  late  in 
life,  and  we  have  given  away  two 
rods  in  despair,  but  always  bought 
new  ones,  never  liking  to  give  it 
up. 

But  the  mist  drives  on  unendingly, 
the  sun  glaring  away  all  the  time, 
and  our  landlord  says  that  things  are 
hopeless  for  the  day  ;  so  the  sketch- 
ing things  are  left  behind,  and  the 
rod,  after  flogging  the  Llugwy  with 
no  result  for  half  an  hour,  is  brought 
back.  We  bring  out  a  few  old  sketches 
to  touch  them  up,  which  is  in  the  opin- 


ion of  Chase  a  little  bit  of  dishonesty; 
for  a  sketch,  in  that  it  is  a  sketch,  pro- 
fesses to  be  finished,  or  left  unfinished, 
on  the  spot.  But,  argues  dishon- 
esty, is  it  not  legitimate  to  sketch 
at  home  from  imagination?  Yes, 
says  Chase  ;  but  then,  the  sketch 
ought  to  be  one  thing  or  the  other 
— either  done  entirely  at  home,  or 
entirely  sub  Jove.  We  fear  he  is 
unanswerable.  Fair  readers  of  Maga, 
who  sketch  out  of  doors  when  the 
atmospheric  conditions  are  favour- 
able, and  finish  in  doors  when  they 
are  not,  keep  your  consciences  pure 
as  your  hearts  are,  and  avoid,  by 
scrupulous  honesty,  such  cross-ex- 
aminations. What  is  become  of  the 
artists  1  Are  they  going  to  weather 
it  ?  The  state  of  things  must  soon 
put  a  veto  on  water-colours,  the  oil- 
studies  will  be  spotted  and  blurred. 
There  is  no  knowing,  however,  how 
much  may  be  done  under  difficulties. 
We  have  seen  an  enthusiastic  sketcher 
at  Lynmouth,  in  Devonshire,  work- 
ing under  an  umbrella,  yet  the  pro- 
duction, formless  and  outlineless  as  it 
appeared  at  first,  only  wanted  a  few 
after-touches  to  make  it  as  good  as 
any,  though  the  picture  looked  at  first 
as  if  it  had  been  sat.  We  must  explain 
this  expression.  A  painter  of  our  ac- 
quaintance once  said,  in  reference  to 
one  of  the  great  Turner's  later  pictures, 
"  I  could  sit  a  better  one."  We  have 
heard  of  sitting  for  a  picture,  but 
what  did  sitting  a  picture  mean  1 
He  meant  that  he  might  sit  on  his 
palette  promiscuously,  and  then  on 
the  canvass,  and  that  in  this  manner 
a  picture  would  be  produced,  with 
rather  less  pink-and-yellow  light  in 
it  than  a  masterpiece  of  the  great 
master.  How  the  "  Oxford  graduate  " 
would  have  turned  up  his  eyes  if  he 
had  heard  him,  half  tempted,  probably, 
to  turn  up  his  sleeves  too.  But  here 
comes  the  Doctor,  fairly  beaten  by  the 
weather,  for  he  only  works  in  water- 
colours  ;  his  white  whiskers  are  full  of 
the  rain-drift,  but  his  rosy  face  looks 
merry  and  good-natured  as  ever.  He 
is  one  of  the  kindest  and  best,  ay, 
and  youngest  of  men,  the  Doctor, 
though  his  hair  and  whiskers  are  as 
white  as  you  please.  When  circum- 
stances are  most  against  him  he 
never  grumbles,  thinking,  like  Mark 
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Tapley  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  that  it 
is  most  creditable  to  be  jolly  under 
adverse  circumstances.  The  Doctor 
takes  out  his  fly-book,  mends  some 
old  flies,  and  begins  to  make  some 
new  ones.  But  here  comes  No.  2, 
Mr  Cuthbert  Chase,  the  rock-painter  ; 
not  that  he  paints  rocks  only,  for  he 
is  good  in  foliage,  he  is  good  in  light 
and  shade,  especially  happy  in  the 
slanting  beams  of  sunset,  and  he  loves 
a  fine  bright  blowing  day  too,  and 
has  pictures  which  he  works  at  in 
the  open  air,  which  belong  to  differ- 
ent sorts  of  weather.  And  he  says 
in  the  morning,  "  Now  I  shall  go  to 
my  fine-day  study,"  or  "to  my  grey-day 
study,"  or  elsewhere,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Mr  Cuthbert  Chase,  it  is  of  no 
use  for  you  to  wear  black  mustaches 
and  a  sombrero,  and  a  foreign-looking 
paletot,  unless  you  can  make  your 
weather  to  match.  You  are  not  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arno,  but  on  the 
banks  of  the  Llugwy  ;  you  have  been 
trying  to  do  your  duty  manfully  by 
the  side  of  the  bridge  which  Cres- 
wick  painted  with  the  sunset  behind 
it,  but  you  have  been  fairly  beaten. 
Your  turf  fire  has  availed  against  the 
midges,  but  the  rain  has  put  it  out, 
and  you  have  struck  your  colours  at 
last.  We  shall  have  more  to  say 
about  that  turf  fire ;  do  not  blush. 
Italians  never  blush.  So  you  come  in 
and  settle  quietly  to  your  easel.  Well, 
and  here  come  Ninus  and  Euryalus, 
not  slain  exactly  one  upon  the  other, 
but  considerably  the  worse  for  their 
fight  with  the  indigenous  elements. 
Here  come  from  the  roots  of  Liabod, 
beaten  by  the  weather,  Mr  Vandyke 
Brown,  the  figure-painter,  and,  looking 
anything  but  medieval  himself,  Mr 
Boniface  Milborde,  the  medieval  pain- 
ter— 

"  Ora  puer  prima  signans  intonsa  juventa." 

Mr  Vane  Brown,  or  Vandyke,  as 
we  love  to  call  him,  is  an  athletic 
figure  of  about  seven-and-twenty, 
whose  strength  seems  superfluous  in 
his  profession,  with  a  dark  face,  dark 
eyes,  open  forehead  and  curly  black 
hair,  rather  thought-worn  about  the 
temples ;  he  is  dressed  in  a  complete 
suit  of  snuff-colour,  as  best  suits  his 
name.  Mr  Boniface  Milborde  is  a 
fair  youth  of  about  twenty,  with 
finely-chiselled  nose,  short  upper-lip, 
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^os  and  ingenuous  features, 
seo;by  fair  hair  of  the  hyacinthine 
kind,  and  the  most  delicate  hint  of 
an  artistic  mustache.  He  is  a 
Catholic^  jather  ultra-montane  in  his 
views,  but  no  one,  to  look  at  him, 
would  take  him  for  a  Jesuit.  As  far 
as  we  can  see,  his  ultra-montanism  is 
chiefly  apparent,  by  a  propensity  to 
touch  up  his  pictures  on  Sundays, 
which  he  does  on  principle,  thinking 
that  a  religious  thing,  but  which 
would  have  given  him  a  very  small 
chance  of  anything  good  in  the  eyes 
of  an  elder  of  the  Free  Kirk.  Of 
course  he  is  a  pre-Raphaelite  of  the 
most  pronounced  kind,  and  his  tree- 
stems,  foliage,  and  herbage  are  all 
most  conscientiously  drawn,  but  the 
outlines  are  a  little  stiff,  and  the  dis- 
tance comes  uncomfortably  forward 
into  the  eye  ;  for  pre-Raphaelite  pic- 
tures, like  the  planet  Mars,  have  no 
atmosphere,  and  ought  to  have  been 
confined  to  studies  in  that  planet,  or 
in  the  moon,  which  is  believed  by 
wise  men  to  be  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. They  may  well  be  called 
religious  on  this  ground,  for  they  are 
certainly  not  of  this  world,  which  is 
given  to  robe  its  shame  in  a  certain 
blue  haze,  said  profanely,  we  sup- 
pose, by  Southey,  to  "  spiritualise  the 
mountains  of  Britain.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  Boniface  shows 
worldly  wisdom  in  his  Welsh  cos- 
tume, for  he  comes  in  in  a  full  suit 
of  india-rubber,  like  Achilles  vul- 
nerable only  in  the  feet.  When  he 
wants  to  alter  a  pencil  sketch,  he  has 
only  to  lift  the  hem  of  his  garment, 
which  saves  the  trouble  of  carrying 
that  most  fugitive  of  all  possessions, 
a  lump  of  caoutchouc,  in  his  pocket. 
If  he  could  but  make  his  academy 
boards  as  waterproof  as  himself,  he 
might  have  gone  on  for  ever  delineat- 
ing the  drifting  rain  with  pre-Raphael- 
ite fidelity.  Only  one  man  is  missing 
now,  Mr  Lake,  the  cloud-painter. 
How  can  he  weather  it  with  the 
leaden  mass  of  Galt-ya-gogo,  rhym- 
ing with  "  no  go,"  and  acting,  like  the 
Homeric  Jove,  as  a  cloud-compeller 
over  his  head  ?  We  must  wait  a  lit- 
tle, for  he  has  some  way  to  come. 
So  the  easels  of  Messrs  Brown  and 
Milborde  are  planted  in  our  narrow 
room,  which  is  nearly  full  now ;  and 
Milborde,  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
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atmosphere  in  his  studies,  is 
blishing  one  with  his  dwarf  ni^er- 
schaum. 

Apropos  of  the  cloud  which  Boni- 
face has  blown,  enter  Mr  Lake,  the 
cloud-painter,  with  his  cohort  of 
small  boys  carrying  in  his  traps,  in 
the  style  in  which  the  spies  are 
drawn  in  Bible  prints  as  carrying 
the  grapes  of  Eshcol.  Mr  Lake,  the 
cloud-painter,  is  the  most  like  a  John 
Bull  of  the  whole  party  ;  he  eschews 
artistic  peculiarities,  and  looks  like  a 
gentleman  farmer.  He  is  open  and 
honest  in  his  bearing,  rather  positive 
and  abrupt  in  his  manners,  but  gen- 
tle at  heart  as  a  lady ;  he  keeps  all  his 
poetry  for  his  pictures  like  a  sensible 
man,  and  paints  with  his  end  in  view, 
and  his  work  well  before  him.  The 
party  only  wants  for  its  completion 
one  character  more, — a  nondescript 
gentleman,  with  more  sail  than  bal- 
last, who  would  be,  if  he  possessed  the 
resources,  an  interminable  traveller, 
and  an  irreclaimable  dilettante. 

He  is  never  brought  to  an  anchor 
but  by  his  necessities,  and  these  give 
him  a  chance  of  knowing  something 
of  the  world,  otherwise  he  would 
only  see  it,  and  his  life  would  run 
down  as  fruitlessly  as  the  chain  of  a 
watch  with  the  main-spring  broken. 
If  he  has  one  particular  taste,  it  is  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  mountains  and 
with  artists ;  and  so  he  is  moderate- 
ly happy  at  Bryn  Cefn,  spending  the 
fine  days  in  distant  expeditions,  and 
doing  an  enormous  quantity  of 
sketches,  which,  while  on  the  spot, 
seem  to  represent  the  scene,  but, 
brought  home,  represent  themselves. 
Why  mince  the  matter  1 

"  Quicquid  habes 
Depone  tutis  auribus." 

And  if  the  ear  of  Maga  is  not  safe, 
one  does  not  know  whose  ears  are. 
Whatever  his  name  is,  he  is  known 
as  Tim  Lawless  among  the  painters, 
from  the  liberties  he  takes  with 
natural  objects,  though  he  bears 
elsewhere  another  nom  de  guerre, 
from  his  antagonism  to  the  Peace 
Society. 

After  all,  the  occupations  of  the 
wet  morning  at  Bryn  Cefn  seem  like- 
ly to  come  to  nothing ;  Boniface  has 
made  a  desperate  attempt  at  a  study, 
bringing  nature  to  himself,  as  he  could 
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not  get  to  nature.  He  has  carried  in 
a  big  stone,  a  feat  to  have  surprised 
Homer  in  these  very  degenerate  days ; 
for  if  they  were  degenerate  then,  what 
must  they  be  now '?  He  has  set  the 
stone  up  on  the  dining-table  as  a 
piece  de  resistance,  and  garnished  it 
with  moss  and  cranberry  leaves  and 
fern,  and  he  has  set  to  work  to  copy 
it ;  but,  alas !  it  is  neither  life,  nor  still- 
life,  nor  death;  it  will  not  paint  as 
dead  game  will ;  it  looks  thoroughly 
out  of  place  on  that  altar  of  gastro- 
nomy ;  the  leaves  show  the  wrong 
sides,  and  the  stems  do  not  droop 
naturally  :  in  short,  he  must  give  it 
up.  So  after  a  few  futile  attempts 
at  work,  all  at  last  resolves  itself 
into  a  rambling  conversation,  Law- 
less taking  the  lead,  as  being  the 
most  idle  of  the  party. 

LAWLESS.  —  Well,  Cuthbert,  you 
have  not  done  much. 

CHASE. — What  could  I  do  1  In  my 
place  by  the  bridge  I  am  sheltered  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  rain,  and  I 
thought  I  should  get  on  a  little 
with  my  study,  but  those  eternal 
midges  came  as  usual,  and  my  fire 
went  out ;  they  fairly  beat  me  at 
last.  All  weathers  seem  the  same 
to  them,  except  windy  weather,  and 
the  wind  did  not  penetrate  into  my 
snuggery,  though  the  drops  from  the 
trees  did.  The  fire  went  out  as  fast 
as  I  lighted  it,  and  I  exploded  a  whole 
box  of  lucifers,  where  they  are  as  pre- 
cious as  before  Sebastopol,  because 
they  must  all  come  from  that  Bala- 
klava,  Llamorst.  But  the  dry  leaves 
were  damp,  and  the  sticks  were  damp, 
and  no  one  brought  me  anv  turfs. 

LAWLESS. — Your  Dryad,  it  appears, 
"is  no  naiad,  and  perhaps  her  non-ap- 
pearance had  something  to  do  with 
your  failure.  You  could  not  get  on 
without  your  foreground  figure.  Well, 
the  study  goes  on  swimmingly ;  at  all 
events,  I  suppose,  by  the  time  winter 
sets  in,  it  will  be  finished,  in  time  for 
the  Muddleton  Exhibition  of  next 
year.  What  have  you  in  that  small 
portfolio  with  the  black  waterproof 
cover  ? 

CHASE.— Nothing  new. 

LAWLESS.  —  Never  mind,  let  me 
look ;  these  are  what  you  call  your 
"  impressions."  Very  good  !  But  here 
is  a  small  manuscript  among  them ; 
is  it  prose  or  verse  f  The  lines  be- 
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gin  with  capital  letters,  and  are  of 
different  lengths. 

CHASE.  —  Hold  !  that  is  not  pro 
bono  publico. 

LAWLESS.  —  Yes  it  is,  by  the  by- 
laws of  our  society.  But  I  will  look 
at  it  first  myself.  Chase,  don't  blush ; 
Italians  never  blush. 

"  O  miser 

Quanta  laborabas  Charybdi, 
Digne  puer  meliore  flamma  ! " 

Well,  may  the  company  have  it  ?  It 
is  of  no  use  to  be  bashful ;  you  have 
no  character  to  lose,  for  you  know 
you  are  a  prize-poet,  and  a  prize- 
poem  indicates  the  existence  of  lesser 
and  more  venial  peccadilloes.  I  shall 
read  it  out ;  it  is  of  no  use  running 
after  me,  for  he  that  runs  may  read. 

THE  MIDGES. 

I  SAT  me  down,  nor  thought  of  harm, 

To  paint  beside  the  bridge, 
When  up,  like  dust,  began  to  swarm 

That  artists'  plague,  the  Midge. 
They  rose  in  swarms  that  filled  the  place, 

They  made  the  sunbeams  duller, 
Like  needles  sitting  on  my  face, 

Like  black  spots  in  my  colour. 

They  came  like  ravenous  foes  for  spoil, 

Or  such  as  tortures  can  refine  ; 
In  vain  I  smoked,  in  vain  with  oil 

I  made  my  face  to  shine. 
When  softly  from  a  cottage  near, 

As  still  half  doubting  to  retire, 
I  saw  a  gentle  maid  appear, 

With  turfs,  to  light  my  fire. 

She  lit  me  a  bright  fire  with  peat, 

And  misery  and  midges  vanished  ; 
She  seemed  to  make  the  scene  complete, 

Then  laughed  and  mutely  vanished. 
I  painted  rocks  and  trees  with  care, 

Nor  time  nor  colour  stinted  ; 
And  fixed  the  mountain-maiden  there, 

In  the  foreground  brightly  tinted. 

One  day  she  dared  the  stepping-stones, 
And  with  my  brush  I  caught  her, 

Scarlet  and  blue,  her  raiment's  tones 
Went  dancing  down  the  water. 

I  beerered,  but  never  would  she  stay, 
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Still  pleading  some  light  duty ; 
I  paused,  for  she  had  stolen  away 
The  keys  of  all  the  beauty. 

I  am  too  poor  to  lose  my  heart 

To  one  a  trifle  poorer, 
But  only  for  the  sake  of  art 

I  must  and  will  secure  her. 
Be  mine,  till  life,  till  pencil  fails, 

Till  heart  and  fancy  tire, 
A  cottage  by  a  lake  in  Wales, 
With  the  maiden  to  light  my  fire. 

LAWLESS. — All  very  well  in  theo- 
ry, my  dear  boy,  but  there  are  prac- 


tical objections.  Your  dove's  cot- 
tage would  "in  the  process  of  the 
suns"  become  as  populous  as  a  dove- 
cote; and  as  youth  and  beauty 
passed  away,  you  would  miss  refine- 
ment and  education,  and  sigh  for  a 
lady  who  possessed  that  magic  letter 
which  is  tl  whispered  in  heaven  and 
muttered  in  hell." 

CHASE. — No !  for  she  has  it,  hav- 
ing learnt  English  as  a  foreign  tongue. 
It  has  often  struck  me  how  oddly 
this  letter  is  the  shibboleth  of  refine- 
ment. Most  natural  people  have  it, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  but  the  preten- 
tious can  seldom  catch  it.  Of  course 
in  some  cases  it  only  denotes  an 
education  incomplete  in  minor  points, 
and  is,  therefore,  of  no  consequence. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  drop  out  of 
language,  for  the  people  who  talk 
most,  viz.  the  Cockneys  and  the 
French,  nearly  ignore  it ;  but  then 
how  can  we  account  for  its  insertion 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  1  This  mis- 
take is  as  old  as  Catullus  and  the 
Romans,  for  he  tells  of  an  acquain- 
tance who  spoke  of  the  Hionian 
waves.  I  have  often  thought  about 
it,  but  can  come  to  no  conclusion  ; 
there  are  no  phenomena  in  language 
more  unaccountable. 

LAWLESS. — What  lake  did  you 
mean  at  the  end  of  your  queer 
poem  ? 

CHASE. — Llyn  Craffnant,  and  no 
other.  Do  you  know  that  lake?  it  is 
but  two  miles  from  this  place.  I 
have  sketched  about  it  for  two  or 
three  days ;  here  it  is,  in  several 
points  of  view  ;  but  my  sketches 
will  hardly  give  you  an  idea  of  its 
beauty,  as  that  is  enhanced  by  the 
perfect  contrast  of  the  country 
through  which  you  approach  it.  I 
will  try  to  describe  it  to  you.  You 
mount  that  little  path  which  appears 
and  disappears  among  the  great 
blocks  of  rock  that  rise  behind  this 
place,  and  from  which  this  place  is 
named.  You  soon  get  to  a  spot 
where  Snowdon  fills  up  the  distance, 
looking  over  the  Capet  Currig  valley 
and  lakes,  and  you  have  a  tumbling 
stream  in  the  foreground,  jumping 
from  rock  to  rock  in  a  hurry  to  join  the 
Llugwy.  You  turn  a  corner  of  rock, 
and  Moel  Liabod  has  taken  the  place 
of  Snowdon  as  the  great  object 
in  the  picture.  You  are  in  the 
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midst  of  a  wilderness,  broken,  rugged, 
and  formless  beyond  all  description. 
It  is  a  surging  sea  of  turf,  and  stones, 
and  heath,  and  gorse,  with  little 
craggy  islands  scattered  about  it, 
on  which  bright  sheep  are  browsing, 
sometimes  standing  at  gaze  on  the 
little  knolls,  sometimes  nibbling  at 
the  sides,  just  as  sea-birds  are  busy 
about  the  rocks  in  a  scene  of  sea- 
side confusion.  There  is  an  impres- 
sion of  savage  grandeur  and  of  lone- 
liness almost  overpowering.  It 
swells  away  far  over  tne  horizon,  and 
near  the  horizon  are  reefs  which  are 
intensely  bright  and  red  when  the 
sun  is  setting,  glistening  white  at 
mid-day,  especially  when  a  black 
storm-cloud  is  over  all  the  foreground, 
and  the  light  comes  from  under  it  in 
a  rayed  sheet.  Geologists  say  that, 
in  ages  before  Adam,  vast  glaciers 
swept  across  this  highland,  and  as 
the  ice-river  passed  slowly  over  it 
like  frozen  lava,  grooved  and  scored 
its  surface  with  the  boulders  it  envel- 
oped ;  but  to  the  imagination  it  seems 
a  place  where  rebellious  giants  had 
torn  a  mountain  up  by  the  roots 
in  some  battle  of  the  gods.  I  am 
half  inclined  to  believe  sometimes 
in  the  existence  of  some  ancient  war 
of  the  kind ;  for,  strangely  enough, 
it  is  not  confined  to  the  Greek  my- 
thology. The  Scandinavians  have  it 
in  the  struggle  of  the  Jotuns  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Asgard;  and  in- 
deed many  spots  in  nature,  as  well 
as  the  traditions  of  many  nations, 
not  to  mention  some  authorities  de- 
rived from  more  sacred  sources,  seem  to 
indicate  some  such  "  war  in  heaven." 
It  strikes  me  sometimes,  especially 
among  such  scenes,  that  there  may  be 
a  truth  in  the  traditions  derived  from 
the  poetical  instincts  which  lie  be- 
hind all  systems  of  science — "  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  our 

Philosophy  may  dream  of."  Not  that 
would  impugn  the  deductions  of 
science,  except  on  the  ground  of  a 
one-sided  way  of  looking  at  things. 
All  things  have  their  prosaic  as  well 
as  their  poetical  side.  Both  are 
true.  I  prefer  feasting  on  the  Beauty 
and  the  Life,  and  going  about  un- 
trammelled with  the  cold  chain  of 
cause  and  effect.  I  cannot  bear  to 
ignore  the  spirit-world.  All  simple 
mountaineers  believe  that  there  are 


"Genii  in  the  air, 
And  spirits  in  the  evening  breeze, 
And  gentle  ghosts,  with  eyes  as  fan- 
As  star-beams  through  the  twilight  trees." 

And  all  such  simple  people  believe 
in  spirits  pleasant  and  unpleasant, 
kind  and  unkind,  as  befits  a  worm 
mixed  of  good  and  evil.  Even  so  do 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  believers 
in  diviner  lore,  recognise  the  exist- 
ence and  power  of  good  and  bad 
angels.  The  word  angel  only  means 
a  spirit  with  an  office,  or  commission, 
and  no  orthodox  person  would  be- 
lieve in  spirits  without  such  purpose 
or  commission,  either  for  evil  or  for 
good.  So  the  scene  I  am  introduc- 
ing you  to  makes  me  feel  a  strange 
vague  awe,  for  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  spirits  have  been  at  work 
there,  and  that  some  may  still  hang 
about  to  look  at  the  confusion  which 
the  bad  ones  made,  or  the  beauty  to 
which  ever  since,  in  obedience  to  the 
paramount  law,  the  good  ones  have 
been  busy  in  reducing  and  crystal- 
lising that  confusion.  Yet  this 
strange  awe  has  nothing  of  fear  in 
it,  for  though  I  have  sins  enough,  I 
have  no  crimes  on  my  conscience, 
and  the  whole  result  is  a  good  feel- 
ing, a  feeling  unselfish  and  unworld- 
ly, a  consciousness  of  the  grand 
vitality  of  nature,  and  the  utter 
subordination  of  my  little  life  to  it, 
and  the  utter  insignificance,  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  scheme  of  crea- 
tion, of  my  petty  end  and  aims. 
How  contemptible  appears  in  such  a 
place  my  jealousy  of  the  covenanted 
forty,  the  Academicians,  whom  I 
have  unjustly  called  the  forty  thieves, 
as  monopolists  of  reputation ;  how 
miserable  my  anxieties  about  whether 
my  pictures  will  sell,  or  whether, 
after  all,  I  have  or  have  not  in  me 
the  stuff'  to  make  a  great  painter  ! 
For  what  is  the  greatness  of  a  paint- 
er to  the  greatness  of  the  smallest 
power  of  the  invisible  world,  which 
is  part  of  nature's  life  ?  Well,  you 
pass  over  and  into  this  wilderness,  the 
Arabia  Petrsea  of  North  Wales.  It 
extends  from  the  vale  of  the  Con  way 
across  to  the  Bangor  road,  full  of 
desolation,  strange  shapes  of  rock 
and  mountain,  and  a  chain  of  lonely 
lakes,  from  the  banks  of  almost  every 
one  of  which  a  glimpse  of  another 
appears  beyond ;  and  any  one  placed 
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suddenly  in  the  midst  of  this  country 
might  well  imagine  that  he  was  not 
a  few  hours'  but  many  days'  journey 
from  the  sounds  of  civilisation. 
You  have  not  far,  however,  to  go 
this  time,  before  the  path,  which 
sometimes  is  marked  by  a  paler  tint 
of  the  grass  of  the  bog,  sometimes 
carried  over  stepping-stones,  begins 
to  descend,  and  you  have  a  grey  wall 
of  rock  on  one  side,  on  the  other 
swelling  mounds  of  purple  heath  ;  in 
the  distance  appears  a  pear-shaped 
lake,  opening  out  at  the  stem  of  the 
pear,  where  the  lake  runs  over  into 
an  endlessness  of  sunny  country 
with  faint  indications  of  fields,  as 
if  that  opening  were  the  gate  of  a 
more  fertile  world.  No  particular 
beauty  appears  as  yet,  and  you  might 
go  back  now,  and  say  that  you  were 
not  struck  with  the  view  of  Llyn 
Craffnant  from  above  ;  but  go  on.  As 
you  approach  the  lake,  the  path,  be- 
coming precipitous,  loses  itself  in  a 
wood.  And  a  lovely  wood  it  is.  The 
lady  of  the  woods,  the  graceful  birch, 
is  the  principal  tree.  Sometimes  its 
stems  rise  like  columns  of  silver, 
sometimes  they  twist  about  like  dark 
Pythons  among  the  foliage.  Next  to 
the  birch,  the  mountain-ash  with  its 
vermilion  berries  is  most  often  seen, 
and  it  is  difficult,  from  the  intertwin- 
ing of  the  boughs,  to  tell  to  what  tree 
the  foliage  belongs.  As  you  descend 
further,  little  waterfalls  and  rocks, 
before  unseen,  discover  themselves. 
On  the  right  is  a  quarry  of  many- 
coloured  rock,  overhung  by  the  same 
trees  as  those  near,  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. Below  is  a  stream  as  clear  as 
glass,  and  broken  ground  from  little 
landslips,  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
ferns  and  wild -flowers.  The  lake 
does  not  fill  up  this  end  of  the  valley, 
but,  ending  in  a  sedgy  bank,  leaves 
room  for  a  little  oasis  of  fields  and 
cottages,  amongst  which  rises  a 
natural  rockery,  as  if  put  on  purpose 
for  the  artist  to  mount.  Back  to  the 
left  is  an  amphitheatre  of  purple 
rocks,  the  lower  portions  of  high 
mountains  hollowed  out  and  broken 
down  by  some  natural  cause.  The 
grandest  thing  of  all  is  the  outline  of 
this  rocky  girdle  :  it  presents  a  great 
variety  of  lines  rounded  and  ragged, 
and  when  the  beams  of  the  afternoon 
sun  strike  upon  the  summits,  they 


are  broken  into  the  most  glorious 
radiations,  which  bring  out  in  strong 
light  and  shade  all  the  numberless 
picturesque  inequalities  of  the  surface 
of  the  opposite  rocks,  all  the  infinity  of 
depths  discoverable  in  the  woods  which 
lie  on  the  base  of  the  opposite  slopes. 
Walk  down  the  lake  towards  the 
stem  of  the  pear,  and  you  see  a  per- 
fect landscape.  Here  you  have  in  the 
foreground  a  long  cottage  roofed  with 
living  vegetation,  shadowed  by  fine 
ash-trees ;  through  the  ash-trees,  the 
blue  lake  ;  over  the  lake,  that  rustic 
valley  of  Rasselas  ;  over  the  valley, 
which  seems  stolen  out  of  the  lake, 
the  fringe  of  mountains,  telling  of  the 
mystic  wilderness  beyond.  Llyn 
Craffnant  is  a  very  lovely  spot,  espe- 
cially by  the  morning  or  evening  sun, 
which  is  the  case,  in  fact,  with  all  open, 
though  not  necessarily  with  all  close 
scenery  ;  for  embowered  spots  require 
often  the  glare  of  noon  without,  to 
prevent  their  looking  cold  within. 

LAWLESS.  —  Well,  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  take  the  long  cottage  with 
the  vegetating  roof ;  you  will  want  a 
kitchen-garden  when  you  get  there — 
why  not  plant  the  thatch  with  cab- 
bages instead  of  stone-crop,  ivy,  and 
foxglove,  and  give  it  a  national  gar- 
nishing of  leeks — then  I  may  well  say, 
when  I  come  to  see  you  in  your 
domestic  state,  that  I  enjoy  the  hos- 
pitality of  your  roof :  I  only  hope  it 
will  be  water-tight  in  spite  of  the 
leeks.  But  I  forgot,  you  must  not 
destroy  its  picturesqueness.  Shall 
you  wash  at  home,  and  dry  the 
clothes  at  that  turf-fire  ? 

CHASE.— Enough  of  this;  let  us 
see  what  Milborde  and  Brown  have 
been  about.  Brown,  that  is  a  charm- 
ing study,  prettily  conceived — a  boy 
without  'shoes  or  stockings,  and  yet 
not  seeming  to  want  them ;  perfectly 
happy,  in  idleness  lolling  on  the  grass, 
balancing  a  stick  on  Ms  chin;  a 
chubby  girl  of  seven  equally  happy 
in  watching  him  doing  nothing,  per- 
haps more  happy  because  more  utterly 
idle.  Sweetest  of  all  is  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  childhood  as  regards 
each  other's  presence.  A  few  years 
later,  and  the  south  pole  of  bashful- 
ness  would  repel  them  from  each 
other  till  time  turned  the  magnet  and 
brought  the  north  pole  of  attraction 
to  bear  on  "  the  like  unlike  "  in  their 
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natures.  Ten  years  hence,  they  might 
both  be  happy  together,  though  not 
so  unconsciously  ;  but  their  happi-  - 
ness  would  then  live  in  the  world  of 
each  other.  Now  they  are  self-exist- 
ent, and  belong  to  the  scenery  as  much 
as  the  harebells  at  their  feet,  or  the 
briers  that  scramble  up  the  rocky 

te-post  behind  them.  Brown,  you 
ove  children,  and  ought  to  have  one 
of  them  on  each  knee  and  another  on 
your  shoulders,  pulling  your  whiskers. 
A  great  athletic  fellow  like  you,  with 
such  a  chest  to  hold  a  heart  in,  can- 
not be  quite  himself  as  a  bachelor. 

BKOWN.—  I  plead  guilty  to  loving 
children,  and  liking  to  paint  them  — 
quite  young  children,  I  mean.  Un- 
consciousness is  the  most  amiable  con- 
dition of  human  nature  ;  it  was  the 
condition  of  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise.  The  "ego"  into  which 
Hegel  and  other  German  philosophers 
resolve  everything,  is  one  curse  of 
our  existence  which  the  tasting  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  brought  upon  us. 
How  destructive  to  loveliness  in 
woman  is  affectation,  how  destructive 
to  worthiness  in  man  is  vanity  !  The 
artist  and  the  poet,  if  he  is  truly  one 
or  the  other,  ought  to  lose  sight  of 
self  in  his  Art,  or  he  will  never  achieve 
greatness.  We  might  apply  to  him 
the  lines  of  the  author  of  Proverbial 
Philosophy  — 

"  Happiness  is  a  wayside  flower,  growing 
on  the  high-road  to  usefulness  : 

Plucked,  it  will  wither  in  thy  hand  ;  passed 
by,  it  is  fragrance  to  thy  spirit." 

But  for  happiness  read  "  excellence  ;  " 
for  usefulness,  which  is  too  commer- 
cial, read  "  enthusiasm."  Self-for- 
getfulness  is  the  means  of  all  great- 
ness, as  it  is  the  result  of  the  highest 
wisdom.  Happy  is  the  man  of  eighty 
who  can  bless  God  for  the  sunbeam 
that  he  basks  in,  and  for  the  west 
wind  that  fans  his  face  in  summer; 
that  can  take  delight  in  innocent 

Ctime,  and  feel  himself  as  much  at 
ae  with  nature,  as  little  out  of 
place,  as  the  flowers  and  the  trees 
when  they  live  their  allotted  life. 
And  beautiful  are  children  to  the 
artist,  because  the  curse  which  was 
spoken  at  birth  is  still  held  in  sus- 
pense above  their  heads  ;  their  joys 
and  their  sorrows  are  all  natural, 
their  sins  and  shortcomings  ;  their 
avoidance  of  pain  and  pursuit  of  plea- 
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sure,  natural  too :  mere  life  and  action 
is  to  them  an  inconceivable  delight ; 
and  so  it  is  to  all  best  regulated 
beings  to  the  end,  but  it  is  hard  for 
youth  and  manhood  to  obtain  the 
necessary  mastery  over  self.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  things  said  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  chil- 
dren always  felt  at  home  with  him, 
and  he  with  them,  and  that  he,  em- 
phatically the  man  of  men,  preserved 
to  the  last  the  truth  and  simplicity 
of  childhood.  And  it  is  pleasing  to 
read  that  the  historian  Mebuhr, 
though  a  great  philosopher,  in  his 
moments  of  relaxation  would  roll  on 
the  floor  and  make  himself,  to  use  a 
Miltonic  Grsecism,  only  the  largest  of 
his  own  children. 

LAWLESS. — You  must  be  congra- 
tulated on  your  twin  progeny,  Brown, 
especially  for  this  reason,  that  you 
are  not  called  upon  to  support  them, 
although  they  are  motherless,  but 
that  you  can  sell  them  to  help  to 
support  yourself.  You  are  one  of  a 
very  small  class — in  the  prime  and 
vigour  of  life,  and  yet  depending  on 
your  children. 

BROWN. — The  worst  of  my  children 
is,  they  are  bad  sitters  as  models, 
and  I  must  keep  a  stock  of  ginger- 
bread to  keep  them  quiet. 

LAWLESS. — All  roses  have  their 
thorns — even  your  models, 

"  Among  the  rosy  wild-flowers  singing, 
As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they," 

like  the  little  boy  in  Moore's  Para- 
dise and  the  Peri.  Why  don't  you 
paint  him  with  the  wicked  man  that 
he  converted  ? 

BROWN. — If  you  don't  mind  what 
you  are  about,  I  will  paint  you  for 
the  wicked  man,  as  Leonardo  painted 
his  persecutor  for  Judas. 

LAWLESS. — Well,  I  have  done  with 
you.  Let  us  see  what  Mr  Boniface 
Milborde  has  been  doing.  If  he  ever 
has  an  heir,  he  ought  to  christen  him 
Preraphael. 

MILBORDE. — When  will  you  have 
the  requisite  amount  of  patience  to 
paint  a  pre-Raphaelite  study1? 

LAWLESS. — Industry  is  not  every- 
thing, or  the  industrious  "  pulci " 
would  be  persons  of  consequence. 
Industry  is  positively  painful  without 
a  corresponding  result.  I  saw  a 
picture  of  London  once  at  the  Colos- 
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seum  in  Regent's  Park,  where  the 
artist  had  drawn  a  likeness  of  every 
house,  with  the  people  about  the 
streets  like  ants,  looking  very  busy, 
and  yet  foolish.  That  picture  gave  me 
pain,  for  it  was  an  exact  imitation  of 
a  great  mass  of  ugliness.  Unless  the 
result  is  beauty,  as  far  as  art  is  con- 
cerned, you  had  better  be  as  idle  as 
Brown's  son  and  heir  balancing  the 
stick.  I  do  not  like  anatomical 
drawings  as  works  of  art ;  as  acces- 
sories to  a  noble  science,  they  have 
doubtless  their  beauty,  but  then  they 
must  be  considered  as  means  to  an 
end— as  promoting  a  knowledge  whose 
end  is  the  alleviation  of  human  suf- 
fering. Now,  you  alleviate  no  suffer- 
ings by  making  anatomical  drawings 
of  nature.  I  do  not  flatter— but  you 
rather  inflict  them.  In  this  view,  I 
must  compare  the  beautiful  in  land- 
scape with  the  beautiful  in  that  most 
perfect  of  all  the  works  of  nature, 
which,  according  to  Burns,  she  made 
last.  It  is  not  enough  that  each  part 
should  be  perfect  in  its  way ;  it  must 
be  symmetrical  with  the  whole  im- 
pression ;  all  the  parts  must  belong 
to  one  another,  and  form  a  unit.  So 
with  landscape.  Every  landscape 
ought  to  tell  at  a  glance  its  own 
story ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  successful  sketches  turn  out 
failures  in  the  studio.  Elaboration 
of  parts  is  desirable,  but  involves  a 
greater  degree  of  responsibility.  It 
is  always  more  or  less  dangerous.  It 
may  increase  the  harmony  if  well 
managed ;  if  ill  managed,  your  pic- 
ture, which  was  "  simple  and  single" 
in  the  sketch,  becomes  "like  a  broken 
mirror,"  multiplied  into  many  little 
pictures,  each  perhaps  good  in  itself, 
but  destroying  the  original  idea. 
When  you  see  a  landscape  as  it  is, 
you  may  see  one  or  many  pictures ; 
but  you  can  but  see  one  picture  at  a 
time  in  it.  If  you  look  at  a  leaf  or 
a  flower,  you  see  that  leaf  or  flower, 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  thus  that  the 
calotype,  minus  the  colouring,  gives 
scenes  as  they  are  in  nature ;  but  it 
scarcely  gives  pictures.  The  artist 
may  find  pictures  out  for  himself  in 
its  copies  of  hard  fact,  and  thus  it 
may  be  a  useful  auxiliary  to  him.  H[ 
may  illustrate  the  position  by  that 
sister  art,  Poetry,  so  hackneyed  a  com- 
panion to  Painting,  that,  if  they  will 
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not  keep  step  with  each  other  by  this 
time,  they  must  be  oddly  and  wilfully 
bent  on  running  alone.  Scott  paints 
scenery  admirably,  but  he  gives  in 
one  description  —  as  of  that  of  the 
Trosachs,  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake — 
in  that  of  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  in 
Rokeby  —  hints  for  many  pictures. 
It  is  hard  in  poetry  to  paint  a  picture 
in  its  unity,  because  it  cannot  give 
an  impression  in  a  moment;  your 
eyes  must  open  as  you  read  on.  The 
classical  writers,  much  abused  for 
their  want  of  appreciation  of  nature, 
do  this  often  in  a  line.  Open  your 
Horace — 

"  Obliquo  laborat 
Lympha  fugax  properare  rivo." 

"  Uda  mobilibus 
Pomaria  rivis." 

And— 

"  Prseceps  Anio." 

"  Vides,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte." 

And— 

"  Impositum  scopulis  lat&  candentibus 
Anxur." 

Take,  again,  Catullus's  affectionate 
description  of  the  peninsula  of  Sirmio ; 
—Virgil's 

"   Qua  niger  humectat  fluventia  culta 
Galesus," 

and  his  sketch  of  the  cove  where  the 
shipwrecked  fleet  of  JEneas  takes  re- 
fuge, in  the  ^Eneid.  The  Greeks  are 
equally  happy,  from  Homer  down- 
wards. It  is  true  that  they  do  not 
leave  pictures  so  much  as  sketches, 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  scene  is 
subordinate  to  the  feeling  connected 
with  it,  or  some  human  interest  bound 
up  with  it  —  most  often  pleasure, 
sometimes  religious  awe,  as  in  So- 
phocles' description  of  the  grove  of 
the  Furies.  But  indeed  the  sketch 
is  the  soul  of  the  picture,  or  if  it  is 
not,  it  ought  to  be.  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  descriptions  of  female 
beauty,  both  with  the  ancients  and 
moderns.  The  ancients  eschewed 
those  elaborate  portraitures  of  dif- 
ferent features  common  to  novelists. 
They  did  not  care  much  for  eyes, 
nose,  mouth,  and  hair,  but  they  did 
for  the  general  effect  produced.  How 
inimitable  is  Horace  in  his 

"  Vultus  nimium  lubricus  adspici," 

which    cannot    be    translated,    but 
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means  "a  face  ever  varying  its  ex- 
pression, thus  producing  a  beauty 
which  defies  the  eye  to  catch  it,  as 
an  eel.  or  snake,  or  other  slippery 
thing  defies  the  hand  to  hold  it. 

Byron  often  errs  against  this  clas- 
sical feeling,  and  is  spell-bound  by 
the  eyes ;  out  he  has  one  passage 
which  is  worth  all  the  rest : — 

"  She  -was  a  form  of  life  and  light, 
That  soon  became  a  part  of  sight, 
And  rose  where'er  I  turned  mine  eye, 
The  morning  star  of  memory." 

This  calls  to  mind  that  beautiful 
sketch  of  Milton's,  still  more  com- 
plete, because  he  paints  nature,  and 
puts  a  figure  in  his  drawing  on  which 
the  interest  can  centralise  : — 

"  Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosom' d  high  in  tufted  trees, 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies, 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes." 

I  have  done  here  with  my  quota- 
tions. Young  men's  hearts,  engaged 
or  unengaged,  may  well  feel  the  force 
of  Milton's  sketch.  You  require  no 
"  tufted  trees ;"  a  black  row  of  houses 
in  ugly  London  will  do  quite  as  well. 
What  is  the  reason  why  No.  2  or  No. 
90  does  not  look  like  the  rest  ?  The 
doors  and  windows  are  alike,  the 
dinginess  is  the  same,  the  stacks  of 
chimneys  correspond.  There  is  no 
visible  difference — yet  one  of  those 
rain-stained,  smoke-stained  piles  of 
brick  becomes  a  bower  of  Eden  to 
the  imagination  of  youth,  when  it 
knows  that  some  beauty  lies  there, 
although  it  may  never  have  nourished 
the  faintest  dream  of  appropriating 
the  hidden  treasure. 

MILBORDE. — It  is  with  the  beauty- 
worship  of  modern  artists  that  our  pre- 
Raphaelites  especially  quarrel.  There 
is  a  higher  beauty  than  the  merely 
sensual,  which,  in  fact,  sensual  beauty 
tends  to  destroy.  So  we  exalt  the 
moral  beauty  and  depress  the  sensual. 
The  pre-Raphaelites  wanted  to  paint 
piety,  religious  fervour,  humility, 
trutn  ;  they  cared  little  whether  they 
painted  beauty  or  not.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  aims,  they  produced  a 
kind  of  beauty,  though  not  of  this 
world. 

LAWLESS. — I  do  not  think  you 
quite  understand  the  sense  in  which 
you  use  the  word  sensual.  Beauty, 
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in  itself,  can  never  give  a  sinful 
impression,  outward  or  inward ;  it 
is  a  thing  holy  and  divine.  Mo- 
dern artists  have  never  erred  in 
striving  to  portray  perfect  beauty; 
they  have  erred  in  painting  the  por- 
traiture so  as  in  some  measure  to 
hint  at  sin ;  and  no  matter  how  small 
the  leaven  in  such  cases,  it  spoiled 
the  whole  lump.  Symmetry  and 
harmony  are  the  same  all  through  the 
works  of  God.  God  willed  every- 
thing beautiful  as  he  willed  it  good, 
and  ugliness,  like  moral  deformity, 
bears  the  trail  of  the  serpent,  in  that 
it  is  ugliness,  just  as  death  and  dis- 
ease do.  This  is  a  delicate  question ; 
but  I  would  even  maintain  that  a 
sensual  impression  might  be  given 
by  a  picture  which  is  even  pure,  be- 
cause its  sensuality  is  bounded  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man.  Our  duty 
is  the  sanctification  of  the  natural,, 
not  the  striving  after  the  unnatural.. 
Beauty  misapplied  is  to  me  as  much 
a  desecration  as  talents  misapplied, 
or  any  other  divine  gift.  But  the 
best  of  the  pre-Raphaelites — Millais, 
for  example—are  not  true  to  their 
principles,  for  their  artistic  genius 
runs  away  with  them,  and  leaves 
their  asceticism  in  the  lurch.  They 
cannot  help  painting  beauty,  how- 
ever much  they  may  strive  against 
it ;  and  they  cannot  help  painting  it, 
because  art,  in  their  very  honest  pur- 
suit of  truth,  is  too  strong  for  them. 
But  the  principles  on  which  they 
start  are  heretical,  just  as  that  undue 
exaltation  of  celibacy  is  heretical, 
which  throws  a  slur  of  inferiority  on 
the  mother  and  father  of  the  self- 
sufficient  anchorite,  implied  in  the 
sacred  relationship  itself  in  which 
they  stand  to  him. 

MILBORDE. — But  your  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  landscape  ;  our  aim  and 
endeavour  there  is  simple  truth — to 
paint  every  part  as  you  see  it  in 
nature. 

LAKE. — And  you  are  true  as  to  de- 
tail— very  true  ;  but  on  one  canvass 
you  paint  a  hundred  portraits  of 
leaves,  and  stems,  and  stones.  You 
miss  the  unity.  The  eyes  only  see 
things  in  that  way  in  succession,  not 
all  at  a  time  ;  and,  as  was  before  ob- 
served, you  take  little  account  of 
aerial  perspective,  so  that  your  meagre 
figures  cannot  even  be  said  to  live  in 
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air,  for  you   give  them  no  air  to 
breathe. 

MILBORDE. — But  we  are  beginners, 
and  all  that  will  come  in  time. 

LAKE. — Very  possibly  ;  but  you 
begin  at  the  wrong  end.  You  start 
with  the  details,  and  then  hope  the 
effect  will  come  of  itself.  You  should 
begin  with  the  effect,  and  then  work 
out  the  details  in  subordination  to  it. 
Who  is  that  looking  in  at  the  win- 
dow with  his  sharp  eyes  ?  Denny  the 
landscape-painter,  who,  since  his  five- 
foot  study  was  blown  away  over  the 
rocks,  has  painted  nothing  but  calm. 
Come  in,  Denny,  and  light  your  pipe. 
Denny,  we  must  call  you  the  serene 
painter,  or  give  you  the  name  of  a 
Spanish  watchman,  "  el  sereno,"  for 
you  are  the  painter  of  all  scenes  fit  to 
give  effect  to  serenades ;  they  are 
warm,  and  clear,  and  very  still,  and 
generally  rather  late  in  the  evening. 
I  fear  you  love  late  hours,  Tom 
Denny. 

DENNY. — I  love  quiet  hours.  I 
paint  calm  scenes,  because  I  hold  that 
calm,  and  not  storm,  is  the  high  art 
of  landscape-painting.  When  Divine 
Perfection  rebuked  the  winds  and  the 
waves,  and  there  was  a  great  calm, 
He  exercised  the  same  powers  that 
He  did  at  the  dawn  of  the  world — He 
brought  harmony  out  of  chaos,  He 
changed  the  temporal  into  the  eter- 
nal. Look  at  that  full  moon  which 
rose  over  the  shoulder  of  Moel  Liabod 
yesterday  night ;  is  there  to  us  any 
wind  or  turbulence  on  her  disc? 
No  !  We  do  not  know  what  there 
may  be  in  fact ;  there  may  be  vol- 
canic convulsions,  tornadoes,  earth- 
quakes or  moonquakes,  wars,  pesti- 
lence, violence  there  ;  but  we  know 
nothing  about  it— all  is  dwarfed  by 
the  distance  into  calm.  And  the  far- 
ther the  stars  are  off,  the  calmer  do 
they  seem — the  more  regular  in  their 
twinkling  ;  for  there  may  be  calm  in 
motion  as  well  as  in  repose.  And  the 
most  heavenly  clouds  that  we  paint 
are  all  calm.  All  is  calm  to  God,  not 
to  us ;  for  we  cannot  see  the  calm 
harmony  that  underlies  outward  dis- 
turbance. But  for  this  reason  calm 
is  best  for  the  soul,  as,  in  the  con- 
templation of  it,  we  open  the  gate 
of  eternity,  and  look  out,  whither, 
we  may  some  day  know  better.  But 
it  gives  to  earthly  scenes  a  spirituality 


that  no  other  condition  can  give,  and 
in  such  spirituality  resides  the  high- 
est beauty  of  art — I  may,  indeed,  say 
all  beauty.  There  is  a  harmony  in 
the  tempest-torn  scenes  of  Salvator, 
but  a  harmony  not  so  easily  appre- 
ciable by  us.  His  country  is  rugged, 
his  clouds  are  ragged ;  his  figures  are 
both,  but  they  have  a  romantic  gran- 
deur ;  and  repose  is  the  result  of  the 
fitness  of  the  parts  of  the  whole,  and 
in  that  repose  the  soul  of  the  artist 
feels  itself  at  home  in  the  storm  even 
as  in  the  calm.  But  I  am  no  Salva- 
tor, and  I  love  to  paint  the  calm,  as 
being  that  kind  of  beauty  most  ac- 
cessible to  me. 

LAWLESS. — You  are  no  Salvator, 
Denny,  but  I  think  you  are  in  a  fail- 
way  to  be  a  Claude,  without  Claude's 
formality.  You  paint  birch-trees  in 
preference  to  all  other  trees,  because, 
being  of  all  most  easily  moved  by  the 
air,  when  in  repose  they  give  the 
deepest  feeling  of  calm.  I  saw  a 
picture  of  yours  in  the  British  Insti- 
tution, called  "Childhood's Trophies." 
There  was  a  picture  beside  it  repre- 
senting a  dead  peacock,  some  gold 
plate,  and  other  brilliant  and  conspi- 
cuous things,  admirably  drawn  and 
coloured  to  the  life.  But  your  pic- 
ture was  neither  brilliant  or  conspicu- 
ous, although  a  large  one,  and  the 
peacock  drew  the  eyes  of  most  of  the 
gazers  off  your  landscape.  Yet  the 
eyes  of  some  did  not  rest  on  the  pea- 
cock long,  for  the  colours  hurt  them, 
mine  amongst  the  number.  I  could 
have  looked,  however,  at  your  picture 
for  ever.  It  grew  upon  one,  and  shed 
a  magnetism  as  one  looked,  like  the 
symmetrical  but  inconspicuous  sta- 
tues of  antiquity.  The  evening  blush 
was  over  the  scene,  but  there  was  no 
sun  in  the  middle,  as  in  Turner's  pic- 
tures, with  a  black  tree  against  it, 
dazzling  and  offending,  though  in  its 
way  true  to  nature.  The  blush  was 
in  the  sky,  which  looked  immeasur- 
ably deep  and  calm  to  the  bottom  or 
the  top,  as  the  case  may  be.  There 
were  faint  traces  of  pearly  clouds, 
which  gave  distance  to  the  skyey 
depths.  The  blush  was  over  the  rocks 
of  Bryn  Cefn,  lighting  up  the  broken 
faces  of  the  storm  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  showing  terrace 
upon  terrace,  like  an  irregular  ruin  of 
some  mighty  temple  of  enchantment, 
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with  hints  of  wild-flower  gardens 
among  the  gaps.  The  blush  was  on 
the  stream,  while  it  was  still  in  the 
foreground,  before  it  came  to  the 
stepping-stones,  having  in  that  still 
part  the  character  of 

"  The  stream  whose  waters  scarcely  seem 

to  stray, 
And  yet  they  glide,  like  happiness,  away." 

The  blush  followed  it  a  little  way, 
when  it  hastened  on,  as  the  stream  of 
our  lives  hurries  on  when  it  is  near 
the  middle,  to  bury  itself  in  the  in- 
visible green  depths  of  the  middle 
distance,  above  which  point  rose  the 
sisterhood  of  birches,  like  graceful 
statues  in  perfect  repose,  and  like 
Canova's  or  Baily's  Graces,  bending 
their  heads  together,  and  interlacing 
each  other  with  their  arms.  To  the 
right  was  indicated  the  road,  which 
wound  under  a  rugged  hill,  covered 
with  gorse  and  thyme,  and  crowned 
with  a  clump  of  Scotch  firs.  To  the 
left  was  a  grove  of  Arcadian  scenery, 
platforms  of  rocks,  large  and  small 
trees,  runnels  and  pools,  broken  into 
forms  inviting  rest,  where  you  may 
take  your  choice  of  a  sofa  of  sward 
and  moss,  an  arm-chair  of  tree-trunks, 
a  severe  seat  of  stone, 
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or  a  down-bed  at  the  water-side, 
broken  also  into  forms  inviting  curi- 
osity and  superstitious  speculation, 
hollow  rocks,  hollow  spring-heads, 
hollow  trees.  The  only  figures  intro- 
duced are  crossing  near  the  stepping- 
stones — a  tall  boy  with  a  child  in  his 
arms,  the  child  carrying  long  streamers 
of  flags — the  captured  flags  which 
constitute  "  childhood's  trophies." 
Perfect  idleness  characterises  them, 
as  it  does  Brown's  children,  for  the 
small  child  is  doing  nothing,  and  the 
huge  child  helping  him ;  and  the 
choice  of  these  figures,  let  me  observe, 
Denny,  shows  an  instinct  of  good 
taste.  Maga's  "Sketcher"  most  truly 
observed,  that  nothing  destroys  the 
beauty  of  a  picture  so  much  as  the 
representation  of  toil.  Labour  is 
the  curse,  and  therefore,  although 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  submit 
to  it  cheerfully,  we  should  not  repre- 
sent it  in  delineations  of  nature's  inno- 
cence and  nature's  repose.  The  only 
way  in  which  toil  may  be  beautified 
is  by  the  idea  of  heroism  as  attached 


to  it,  just  as  there  is  a  beauty  in  the 
patient  martyrdom  of  St  Sebastian. 
But  the  artist,  in  his  proper  work,  as 
Schiller  well  says — 

"  Malt  mit  lieblichem  Betruge 
Elysium  auf  seinem  Kerkerward" — 

"with  sweet  deceit  paints  Elysium 
upon  the  wall  of  his  earthly  dungeon." 
!Npr  can  he  be  blamed  who,  in  the 
midst  of  his  necessary  daily  labour, 
takes  a  refreshing  draught  at  that 
fountain  of  repose,  which  we  all 
believe  to  spring  perennial  in  a  world 
even  beyond  the  farthest  and  the 
quietest  stars.  Denny,  it  is  when  I 
see  such  a  picture  as  that  of  yours 
that  I  especially  feel  the  want  of 
wherewithal  to  buy  it;  the  duris 
urgens  in  rebus  egestas,  which  is  the 
penalty  for  the  slack  performance  of 
that  improbus  labor,  or  "  villain  toil," 
justly  so  called  both  by  Virgil  and 
"the  Sketcher." 

DENNY. — It  is  for  the  reasons  you 
have  given  that  I  do  not  like  a  sketch 
of  yours  of  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen  ; 
you  have  put  a  man  on  a  raft  there, 
working  away  with  all  his  might  and 
main  at  an  enormous  oar  in  a  strong 
current.  The  unpleasant  sympathy 
with  the  man's  toil  takes  the  eyes  off 
the  waterfall,  and  the  sunset  hues  on 
the  rocks  above  it. 

LAWLESS. — Your  criticism  is  just, 
and  I  give  up  the  sketch  to  suffer 
condign  punishment,  if  you  will 
But  with  all  my  views  about  labour, 
I  must  allow  that  it  becomes  a  plea- 
sure when  it  is  taken  up  in  the  right 
frame  of  mind,  and  when  it  is  natural 
to  the  disposition  of  the  labourer. 
Although  it  is  the  Curse,  it  is  intend- 
ed to  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  rightly 
use  it.  It  is  the  short-sighted  vice 
and  injustice  of  man  that  makes  la- 
bour so  often  cruel.  Schiller  beauti- 
fully worked  up  this  idea  in  his  poem 
of  "Pegasus  in  the  Harness."  I  would 
not  put  a  hunter  in  a  cider-mill,  nor 
would  I  put  Burns  to  gauge  spirit- 
casks.  Of  all  trials  to  which  human 
nature  can  be  subjected,  the  severest 
is  that  which  forces  the  time  of 
the  gifted  amongst  men  to  be  taken 
up  with  works  which  might  be  done 
by  any  hewer  of  wood  or  drawer  of 
water;  for  they  feel  that  man  has 
no  right  to  make  the  curse  harder 
than  it  was  intended  to  be.  The 
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proper  way  in  which  artists  should 
be  treated,  is  that  in  which  a  friend 
of  mine  treated  a  rising  painter.  He 
gave  him  a  commission  for  ten  pic- 
tures, fixing  the  same  round  sum  for 
each.  They  might  be  long  or  short, 
wide  or  narrow — the  subject  might 
be  any  of  the  millions  in  North 
Wales.  There  was  no  limitation  as  to 
time  or  execution.  But  he  knew  his 
man,  and  he  trusted  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  art,  and  his  ambition ;  he 
knew  that  by  this  plan  he  was  more 
likely  to  get  his  money's  worth,  and 
more  than  his  money's  worth,  than  by 
any  other ;  just  as  the  Irishman  who 
"  laves  it  to  your  honour  "  is  likely 
to  get  better  paid  than  the  curmud- 
geon who  haggles  for  an  extra  six- 
pence. 

CHASE. — The  cruelty  of  unnatural 
labour  has  often  struck  me  very  for- 
cibly. It  is  the  case  of  poor  Erinna, 
the  Ionian  poetess,  put  to  death  by 
being  made  to  spin,  by  her  thrifty 
mother,  a  work  which  any  spider 
would  have  done  quite  as  well. 

LAWLESS.— You  have  worked  out 
this  thought  in  some  lines  ;  suppose 
we  have  them. 

CHASE. — I  have  no  objection  this 
time.  I  have  it  among  the  sketches. 

EEINNA  AT  THE  SPINNING-WHEEL. 

What  aileth  thee,  Erinna,  thou  pale  Ionian 

pearl, 
That  like  a  weeping  willow   droops  that 

labyrinthine  curl  ?— 
That  like  a  miracle  of  rain,  forth-gushing 

from  blue  skies, 
Dissolve  in  dews  of  bitterness  thy  lustrous 

violet  eyes  ? 
It  cannot  be  the  breath  of  Love  thy  heart 

hath  blighted  yet, 
For  the  suns  of  fifteen  summers  on  thy 

bloom  have  hardly  set : 
Nor  art  thou  yet  an  orphan  ;  thy  warrior 

sire's  afield, 
Gathering  the  prunings  of  the  vines  in  the 

hollow  of  his  shield  ; 
And  thy  mother  sits  beside  thee,  beside 

thee,  yet  apart — 
For  she  is  ice,  and  thou  art  fire,  with  a 

throbbing  poet-heart. 
Thy  mother  is  not  cruel— no  !  thy  mother 

is  but  cold, 
And  knows  the  power  of  wealth  and  dower, 

and  loves  the  glitt'ring  gold  ; 
And  strange  to  all  that  thou  dost  know — 

to  all  that  thou  canst  feel, 
She  fixed  thee  there,  in  her  low  chair,  be- 
side the  spinning-wheel. 
So  when  the  night  is  turning  grey,  the  grey 

is  turning  red — 
Thou  must  not  stay  to  greet  the  day,  but 

wind  and  wind  the  thread. 
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So  when  the  sun  his  work  has  done,  and 
the  beam  is  on  the  roof, 

And  night  the  blest  gives  all  things  rest, 
come  dreams  of  warp  and  woof. 

Toil  whispers  through  thy  waking  hours, 
Toil  murmurs  in  thy  bed, 

Spin,  spin  for  ever.  Atropos  is  nigh  to 
snap  thy  thread. 

What  is  hath  been  and  must  be.  A  bound- 
ing Alpine  roe, 

Lock'd  in  a  drift  it  cannot  lift  of  numbly 
slaying  snow ! 

An  eagle  in  an  iron  cage,  who  flaps  his  pri- 
son bars 

When  he  would  be  above  the  sea,  or  on 
high  amid  the  stars  ! 

So  pines  thy  spirit,  poet-child,  in  the  bonds 
of  its  distress, 

For  the  human-kind,  thy  heart  and  mind 
was  only  made  to  bless, 

Hath  bade  thee  measure  out  the  yarn  that 
twines  the  wearying  reel, 

And  killed  thee  there,  in  thy  mother's 
chair,  beside  the  spinning-wheel. 

LAWLESS. — I  like  the  lines,  but 
Hood  has  expressed  much  the  same 
idea  in  his  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"  so  that 
you  cannot  claim  the  merit  of  great 
originality.  Every  woman  is  or 
ought  to  be  more  or  less  a  child  of 
beauty,  and  her  occupations  should 
not  degrade  her  into  a  drudge.  I 
have  seen  women  on  the  Rhine  car- 
rying heavy  burdens,  while  the  men 
are  walking  by  with  pipes  in  their 
mouths.  This  is  surely  a  still  more 
flagrant  perversion  of  nature's  inten- 
tion. But  drudgery  was  not  intend- 
ed for  one  or  the  other  in  a  state  of 
happiness,  at  least  Milton  says  not — 

"For  contemplation  he,   and  valour, 

formed  — 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive 

grace." 

As  they  have  earned  it  by  their  mis- 
conduct, it  is  the  place  of  the  stronger 
to  bear  it  for  the  weaker.  I  have 
often  thought  that  we  make  too 
much  of  mere  industry — we  exalt 
means  into  end,  and  hence  it  is  that 
so  many  men  of  business  are  miser- 
able when  they  have  made  their  for- 
tunes. Business  becomes  life  to  them. 
This  idea  has  been  carried  so  far  by 
some  popular  writers  of  a  pantheistic 
turn  that  they  have  dared  to  say 
"  work  is  worship,"  thus  deifying  a 
thing  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
Fall.  Toiling  and  spinning  is  not  a 
good  thing  in  itself,  or  the  lilies  of 
the  field  would  not  be  glorified  be- 
cause they  do  it  not.  But  it  is  meri- 
torious to  do  such  things  with  a  good 
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heart,  just  as  it  is  to  bear  manfully 
disease,  affliction,  and  death.  Happy 
is  the  man  to  whom  the  idea  of  la- 
bour disappears  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
object  of  the  art,  and  thus  the  paint- 
er may,  of  all  men,  be  accounted  the 
happiest,  because  he  does  his  allotted 
duty  unconsciously.  Success  carries 
him  along  to  further  success,  and  in 
the  beauty  of  the  unfolding  landscape 
he  forgets  the  painful  steps  by  which 
he  mounted  the  hill.  The  more  he 
works,  and  the  better  he  works,  the 
more  pleasure  does  he  receive. 

CHASE.  —  But  a  painter's  life  is  not 
all  sunshine.  Sometimes  the  eye  re- 
fuses to  see,  the  hand  to  follow,  and 
the  brain  to  imagine.  Sometimes  the 
atmosphere  seems  filled  with  east 
wind,  tossing  on  its  wings  a  mixture 
of  sleet  and  London  smoke.  Then  to 
the  bitterness  of  the  nipt  achieve- 
ment is  added  anxiety  for  temporal 
wants,  at  least  to  the  rising  artist, 
and  what  Orestes  in  ^Eschylus  de- 
plores as  of  all  the  woes  of  his  exile 
the  worst,  is  upon  him  — 


Again,  sometimes  for  the  sake  of 
filthy  lucre  he  is  feign  to  paint  al- 
dermen in  fancy  dresses,  or  soulless 
dandies  in  sporting  costume,  or  fat 
dowagers  with  a  son  and  heir,  flattering 
them  into  Venus  and  Cupid  ;  or 
gentlemen's  seats  with  stiff  rows  of 
trees,  or  pampered  puppies,  or  some- 
thing else,  noble  or  ignoble,  to  order. 
But  a  man  who  does  this  long  will 
become  demoralised,  and  paint  no- 
thing great.  Better  confront  poverty, 
and  be  a  man.  This  plan  will  answer 
better  in  the  end. 

LAKE.  —  I  have  often  been  struck 
with  the  unreasonableness  of  us  ar- 
tists in  wanting  money.  Money  has 
been  defined  to  mean  the  power  of  com- 
manding labour.  But  one  very  im- 
portant kind  of  property  is  land,  may 
we  not  say  the  only  real  property  ] 
A  great  many  landholders  cannot 
turn  their  acres  into  cash,  and  are 
poor  in  consequence.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  know  who  holds  the  land  in 
the  truest  sense  —  a  man  who  has  the 
papers  of  it,  and  knows  little  else 
about  it,  or  the  man  who  possesses 
the  whole  landscape,  who  can  give 
you  a  duplicate  of  it  at  any  time, 
trees,  water,  greensward  and  all,  and 
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possesses,  moreover,  every  landscape 
wherever  he  goes.  The  whole  earth 
and  sky  is  the  artist's,  if  he  chooses  to 
think  so,  just  as  it  is  the  poet's,  in  a 
less  degree,  but  with  the  important 
additions  of  time  and  space  to  indem- 
nify him. 

CHASE.— The  fact  is,  we  artists  do 
not  think  half  enough  of  ourselves : 
when  we  respect  ourselves  more,  the 
world  will  respect  us.  During  the 
reign  of  an  aristocracy  of  blood  and 
birth,  artists  consorted  with  princes, 
and  painters  were  fit  company  for  the 
noblest.  They  are  confounded  in  this 
commercial  country  with  house- 
painters,  and  a  servant  of  a  great 
amateur  of  my  acquaintance  express- 
ed the  feeling  of  the  city  when  he  ob- 
served, after  painting  the  street  door, 
"  I  like  it  very  well,  but  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  take  to  it  so  much  as 
master."  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  in 
spite  of  power,  art  does  not  seem  to 
make  much  way  in  the  United  States. 
Where  dollars  are  all  in  all,  painting 
becomes  only  a  higher  kind  of  uphol- 
stery. I  found  some  lines,  on  the  sub- 
jectof  the  dignity  of  painters,  between 
my  sketches. 

LAWLESS. — Where  your  lines  al- 
ways are.  You  must  stick  to  one  thing 
or  the  other  ;  but  let  us  hear  them. 

CHASE.— 

THE  AETISTS. 

Give  us  mountains,  rocks,  and  streams, 
Give  us  sunset-clouds,  and  beams, 

Slanting  through  embowering  trees  ; 
Thus  we  laugh  at  fortune's  dower, 
Bail  at  pleasure,  wealth,  and  power; 

Vanity  of  vanities ! 

We,  before  the  world's  alive, 
Kise  with  the  sun  at  dewy  five, 

And  nimbly  to  the  bath  addrest ; 
Or,  if  not  then,  at  amber  noon, 
When  all  is  languid,  heat,  and  swoon, 

Seek  out  the  naiad  in  her  nest. 

We  ply  our  art  throughout  the  day, 
And  call  it  work,  and  think  it  play, 

Then  all  come  singing  home, 
And  if  the  crescent  moon  is  bright, 
To  see  i'  the  lake  her  doubled  light 

Once  more  abroad  we  roam. 

We  only  see  of  all  mankind, 

The  rest  have  eyes,  and  yet  are  blind, 

We  sun  ourselves  in  truth ; 
All  else  are  players  on  a  stage, 
To  us  alone  life's  every  age 

Is  free  and  bounding  youth. 

Is  he,  who  game  hath  right  to  kill, 
The  owner  of  that  purple  hill 
On  which  the  sunsets  flush  ? 
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Or  he  who  holds  it  with  his  eye, 
Lays  its  lines  upon  the  sky, 
And  tills  it  with  his  brush  ? 

Would  the  Dryad  of  the  oak, 
Own  as  master,  if  she  spoke, 

Him  who  hath  the  right  to  fell  ? 
Or  him  who  hath  devout  belief, 
Loves  in  air  each  tiny  leaf, 

Loves  it  mirrored  in  the  well  ? 

Who  is  rich  and  who  is  great  ? 
Not  only  he  whose  wide  estate 

Rests  on  ancient  title-deeds ; 
But  he  into  whose  hand,  by  Heaven, 
The  fields  with  all  their  flowers  are  given, 

The  streams  with  all  their  water- 
weeds. 

We  brothers  of  the  bright  and  dark, 
Require  no  hall  or  fenced  park, 

No  farm  or  forest-land. 
If  high  or  low  our  lot  be  thrown, 
We  may  not  envy  those  that  own, 

What  we  alone  can  understand. 

LAKE. — Well,  Chase,  you  make  out 
a  good  case  for  us,  at  all  events  •  but 
the  worst  of  it  is,  we  cannot  eat  and 


drink  all  this,  and  I  am  getting  very 
hungry.  Revenons  ct,  nos  moutons  ; 
jet  us  go  to  our  Welsh  sheep,  or  rather, 
just  at  present,  let  our  Welsh  mutton, 
come  to  us. 

MILBORDE. — And  here  it  comes. 
No !  By  all  that  is  delicious,  aConway 
salmon.  Mrs  Rees,  I  should  say  you 
were  the  pink  of  landladies,  if  you 
give  us  something  better  than  that 
porter  of  yours  to  wash  it  down  with, 
as  acid  as  the  Athenaeum,  and  as 
black  internally. 

LAWLESS. — Why,  Milborde,  it  has 
not  been  cutting  up  your  pictures  ? 

MILBORDE. — Yes  it  has,  worse 
luck. 

LAWLESS.— Then  you  are  a  made 
man ;  I  pat  you  on  the  back.  An  ar- 
tist unrevie  wed  is  like  the  green  coffee 
sent  out  to  the  Crimea,  good  for  no- 
thing till  he  has  been  well  roasted. 
Will  you  cut  thoroughly  up  this  pic- 
ture of  a  salmon,  or  shall  I]  I  wilL 
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DRINKING  AND  SMOKING. 


THESE  are  dreadful  words,  espe- 
cially the  former.  How  frightful  an 
array  does  it  summon  up  of  shattered 
constitutions,  blighted  fates,  and  ship- 
wrecked souls ;  of  misery,  want,  and 
crime.  When  we  reflect  on  the  whole 
dark  annals  of  intemperance,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  any  word  connected 
with  it  should  inspire  in  good  men's 
minds  a  shrinking  horror  inimical  to 
patient  investigation  and  just  appre- 
ciation. As  the  people  who  in  old 
fable  believed  their  territory  to  be 
desolated  by  some  supernatural  dra- 
gon, fled  hither  and  thither  in  ignorant 
terror,  instead  of  calmly  examining 
the  evidence  of  the  animal's  devastat- 
ing powers,  and  assigning  to  it  a  place 
in  natural  history,  so  the  well-mean- 
ing world  is  driven  frantic  by  the 
very  name  of  that  instrument  which 
has  been  perverted  to  so  much  evil, 
and  endeavours  to  drive  it  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  existence  with  such 
a  loathing  horror  that  no  opportunity 
is  given  for  calm,  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  the  real  manner  in  which 
it  accomplishes  its  mischief,  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  proper  remedy. 

This,  we  consider,  renders  it  all  the 
more  incumbent  on  those  who  feel 
that  they  can  handle  the  matter  boldly 
and  freely,  to  do  so.  We  modestly 
claim  to  be  in  that  position.  We  are 
not  abstainers,  or  teetotallers,  as  they 
are  called,  but  belong  to  the  large 
body  whom  it  has  been  customary  of 
late  to  denominate  partakers.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  never  beat 
a  wife,  or  committed  murder  in  a 
fit  of  frantic  intoxication ;  so  that 
we  feel  no  call  to  demand  that 
the  system  of  the  world  should  be 
changed  on  our  account,  because  our 
sins  of  intemperance  have  been  so 
great  that  it  requires  the  penance  of 
all  mankind  to  atone  for  them. 

We  must  commence  by  saying  that 
we  are  not  going  to  give  a  particle  of 
countenance  to  the  views  of  those 
who  think  that  all  narcotics  and  sti- 
mulants may  be  driven,  so  far  as  the 
human  race  is  concerned,  out  of  pre- 
sumed existence,  and  that  mankind 
can  be  set  in  the  mass  on  a  specific 
regimen  as  sheep  can  be  depastured 


on  the  most  economical  and  nutritious 
grass.  We  must  take  man  with  his 
passions  and  propensities  such  as  they 
are.  We  shall  make  an  imperfect 
piece  of  work  if  we  begin  in  the  sup- 
position that  he  is  to  be  stripped  of 
them.  The  Deity  in  his  wisdom  has 
given  him  the  faculty  to  create  sti- 
mulants, and  the  propensity  to  enjoy 
them.  On  the  grounds  of  simple  re- 
verence to  the  all-wise  Creator,  we 
will  not  admit  that  any  of  His  gifts  to 
His  creatures  are  a  pure  immitigable 
curse — a  thing  pregnant  solely  with 
evil  and  incapable  of  good — a  sort  of 
mistake  and  miscalculation  in  the 
Deity's  composition  of  this  world's 
elements,  which  it  becomes  the  func- 
tion of  wise  teetotallers  to  remedy. 
Nay,  we  believe  that  it  is  out  of  his 
passions  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
them  that,  through  much  peril  and 
calamity,  man  works  out  the  high 
destiny  of  civilisation  and  purity  for 
which  his  race  was  created  and  pre- 
destined. The  mere  animal  has  ac- 
complished his  destiny  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  is  satisfied.  The  ox 
feels  no  mortification  at  the  entire 
subjection  of  his  huge  powerful  frame 
to  the  will  of  a  being  physically 
weaker,  who  rules  by  intellectual 
superiority ;  he  has  no  desire  to  soar 
with  the  eagle  or  to  roam  with  the 
tiger  :  his  master's  stall  and  paddock 
content  him,  and  he  meets  death  un- 
conscious of  its  coming.  That  crea- 
ture so  noble  among  the  animal  race 
•^the  dog — opens  his  eyes,  shakes 
himself,  and  walks  forth  into  the 
world  a  complete  gentleman  after  his 
kind.  Nothing  that  is  natural  to 
him  degrades  him ;  he  follows  the 
bent  of  his  own  appetites  unchecked 
by  any  misgivings,  save,  perhaps, 
when  some  practical  hints  have 
taught  him  that  it  may  not  be  safe 
to  kill  his  own  mutton.  How  much 
of  what  is  brutalising  and  disgusting 
man  has  to  clear  himself  of,  ere  he 
can  be  as  inoffensive  an  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  as  his  own  mastiff  watch- 
dog !  With  how  many  aspirations 
unknown  to  that  animal  is  he  filled, 
tending  to  the  shaking  off  still  re- 
maining impurities  which  hinder  him 
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from  reaching  that  height  of  excel- 
lence at  which  he  aims  !  And  it  is  out 
of  passions  and  propensities  which,  if 
left  to  themselves,  degrade  him  far 
below  the  brute,  that  he  has  been 
commissioned,  through  the  faculties 
with  which  he  has  been  gifted,  to 
raise  himself  indefinitely  in  the  scale 
of  being.  Remove  any  of  his  appe- 
tites and  propensities,  we  remove  the 
rich  materials  out  of  which  he  is  to 
work  his  purification ;  for  purity  is 
not  negative,  consisting  in  the  non- 
existence  of  what  is  gross,  but  is  the 
creature  of  its  conquest  and  subjec- 
tion, as  virtue  consists  in  the  con- 
quest of  vice.  No  !  man  would  not 
possess  his  present  greatness — could 
not  hope  for  the  still  higher  greatness 
he  is  to  achieve,  were  he  made  a  little 
more  like  the  innocent  part  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,  and  stripped  entirely  of 
the  passions  and  propensities  which 
:it  is  his  function  to  subdue  and  mould 
to  good  purposes. 

As  a  type  of  the  class  of  opinions 
with  which  we  are  here  at  variance, 
we  quote  the  following  passages  from 
the  great  text-book  of  the  non-par- 
takers— "Bacchus,  an  Essay  on  the 
Nature,  Causes,  Effects,  and  Cure 
of  Intemperance :  by  Ralph  Barnes 
Grindrod,  LL.D. ;" — an  interesting 
and  curious  book,  by  the  way — full  of 
quaint  learning.  Dr  Grindrod — who 
thinks  our  glass  of  sherry  at  dinner 
makes  us  on  the  whole  rather  a  greater 
criminal  than  any  of  those  who  were 
last  night  committed  in  deadly  stupor 
to  the  lock-up,  because  it  is  taken 
without  any  uncontrollable  impulse, 
and  in  a  deliberate  belief  that  it  is 
healthy  and  right— tells  us  of  all  fer- 
mented and  alcoholic  liquors. 

"Alcohol  is  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  product  of 
vegetable  decomposition  ;  hence  it  is 
not  eliminated  from  any  living  or 
natural  process.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  formation  of  alcohol  is  the 
result  of  natural  laws,  it  may  per- 
tinently be  inquired  why  man  inter- 
feres with  and  disturbs  the  operations 
of  nature  at  &  particular  period,  that  is 
exactly  at  the  commencement  of  her 
object,  and  thus  prevents  that  ulti- 
mate action  which  otherwise  would 
inevitably  take  place?  He  arrests 
the  operations  of  nature  exactly  at 
that  period  when  he  can  supply  him- 
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self  with  a  product  calculated  to 
gratify  his  depraved  and  vitiated  ap- 
petites ;  hence  the  multifarious  and 
complicated  inventions  of  the  wine- 
maker  and  brewer."  Then  follows  a 
long  demonstration,  for  which  the 
reader,  if  he  pleases,  may  consult  the 
work  itself;  and  the  conclusion  is 
thus  specifically  set  forth :  "Alcohol, 
then,  is  not  produced  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  has  no  claim, 
therefore,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  to  be  entitled  '  a  good  creature 
of  God.'  It  is  an  unnatural  combin- 
ation of  natural  elements  manifestly 
not  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
the  Creator.  When  used  for  the 
purpose,  and  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  fallible  man,  it  is  produc- 
tive of  injurious  results  both  to  the 
health  and  morals.  The  elements  of 
which  alcohol  is  formed  are,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  creation 
of  Divine  power ;  but  that  peculiar 
combination  or  form  of  these  elements 
which  constitutes  alcohol  is  the  re- 
sult of  decomposition  or  decay,  in- 
duced or  directed  by  human  agency." 
—(P.  284-290.) 

This  is  very  perilous  matter,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  put  it  into  intelligible 
words  without  irreverence.  The  con- 
clusion, in  short,  is,  that  the  Almighty 
Framer  of  the  universe  did  not  in- 
tend that  man  should  have  fermented 
or  alcoholic  liquors,  but  somehow  He 
was  outwitted  by  the  ingenuity  of 
His  creature.  And  so,  having  put 
the  argument,  we  leave  it  to  its  fate, 
and,  concluding  that  for  wise  pur- 
poses man  has  been  endowed  with 
the  appetite  for  stimulants  and  nar- 
cotics, and  the  means  of  gratifying 
that  appetite,  inquire,  with  such  light 
as  abundant  facts  and  much  crude 
argument  afford  us,  what  view  legis- 
lators and  leaders  of  opinion  take  of 
the  whole  matter. 

Here  we  shall  again  start  with  a 
proposition,  which  the  reader  may 
either  admit  or  deny — "  Man,  being 
reasonable,  must  get  drunk,"  says 
Byron.  We  shall  be  content  to  put 
the  proposition  in  a  less  emphatic 
shape,  and  say  that  the  fully  developed 
man  has  a  natural  desire  to  enjoy 
himself  by  the  consumption  of  ex- 
hilarating liquors.  In  barbarism 
he  indulges  this  desire  without 
limit — in  civilisation  he  restrains 
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it.  The  barbarian  is  often  a  soberer 
man  than  the  cultivated  gentleman ; 
but  it  is  from  necessity,  not  choice. 
To  possess  unlimited  supplies,  yet  to 
restrain  unlimited  indulgence,  is  the 
result  of  advanced  civilisation.  The 
Red  Indian  drinks  himself  dead  drunk 
when  he  can;  so  does  the  negro 
slave ;  so,  unfortunately,  and  to  the 
scandal  of  our  social  condition,  does 
our  jolly  tar  and  railway  navvy.  The 
well-bred  gentleman,  with  his  tastes 
and  appetites  fully  developed,  and  his 
cellar  fully  supplied,  uses  its  contents 
rationally,  if  not  beneficially.  This 
brings  us  to  the  grave  question — Are 
we  to  compel  people  to  be  sober  in 
spite  of  their  appetites — or  are  we  to 
cultivate  these  appetites  until  they 
produce  honest  gram  instead  of  tares? 

We  like  a  sober  man — who  does 
not  ?  But  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  in  all  cases  the  incomparable 
moral  eminence  of  the  class  called 
teetotallers.  One  section  only  of 
them  can  we  admire— those  who,  in 
the  belief  that  the  cause  is  a  good 
one,  sacrifice  their  inclinations  for 
the  sake  of  giving  us  the  benefit  of 
an  example.  For  the  type  of  a  far 
more  numerous  class— for  the  man 
who,  having  been  a  terrific  drunkard, 
takes  the  vow  to  save  himself  from 
perdition,  we  have  no  respect.  He 
takes  the  measure  of  his  elevation 
from  the  depths  of  his  own  previous 
degradation,  instead  of  the  natural 
level  of  humanity;  and,  thus  con- 
vinced of  his  own  moral  majesty, 
totters  along  at  teetotal  processions 
under  the  weight  of  a  stupendous 
banner,  to  the  braying  and  banging 
of  brass  bands.  But  still,  through  all 
the  moral  majesty  of  the  sight,  we 
see  the  refuse  of  the  last  fit  of  delirium 
in  the  motion  of  his  legs ;  and  the  un- 
easy twinkle  of  his  eye  suggests  that 
the  old  love  is  not  entirely  deserted, 
and  may  soon  again  be  pressed  to 
his  lips.  We  cannot  view  him  as 
any  better  than  a  man  morally  dis- 
eased, who  is  administering  to  himself 
a  violent  remedy,  fortunately  not 
needed  by  his  moderate  brethren. 

But  there  is  another  member  of  the 
teetotal  class — the  man  who  consti- 
tutionally dislikes  liquid  stimulants 
— who  is  made  sick  with  a  glass  of 
champagne,  and  discovers  an  offen- 
sive odour  in  the  bouquet  of  his 
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friend's  best  Bordeaux.  Shall  we  not 
give  our  meed  of  admiration  to  his 
happy  constitution?  No.  There  is 
a  defect  in  it,  which  his  wife,  or 
his  partner  in  business,  or  his  ser- 
vant, or  some  one  or  other,  has 
known  but  too  well.  We  cannot  say 
we  entirely  approve  of  the  speech  of 
a  worthy  Aberdonian  matron,  who, 
when  her  companions  were  talking 
bitterly  of  the  vices  of  their  respec- 
tive husbands,  represented  her  own 
as  "jist  a  gueed,  discreet,  -couthy, 
canny,  weel-principled,  dracken  body, 
wi'  nae  ill  habits  about  him  ava." 
But  the  man  who  has  no  taste  for 
stimulants  in  his  constitution  may 
have  something  worse,  and  the  natu- 
ral teetotaller  generally  has  it.  Some 
of  them  we  have  known  men  of  dire 
morosity  of  temper — sullen,  imprac- 
ticable, and  relentless.  Others  of 
them,  again,  we  have  known  the  vic- 
tims of  continual  excitement,  as  if 
they  were  afflicted  with  a  sort  of 
chronic  intoxication.  Pride,  vanity, 
and  such  like  moral  stimulants,  pro- 
vide them  with  a  self-contained  gin- 
palace,  furnishing  them  with  the 
temptations  to  many  a  fantastic  folly. 
Supreme  among  this  class  was  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  one  of  the  few  men 
the  world  has  seen  who,  with  no 
cruelty  of  character  or  other  glaring 
vice,  yet  in  mere  self-indulgence,  and 
the  pursuit  of  a  whim  or  hobby,  kept 
the  world  in  dispeace,  desolated  whole 
nations,  and  sacrificed  thousands  of 
valuable  lives.  It  is  remarkable,  on 
the  other  hand  —  though  not,  of 
course,  a  matter  to  be  made  a  prece- 
dent— that  his  illustrious  rival,  Peter 
the  Great,  he  who,  perhaps,  did  more 
for  civilisation  than  any  other  single 
man,  was  a  hard  drinker.  Rousseau 
was  another  type  of  the  natural  tee- 
totaller. The  mention  of  his  name  is 
quite  sufficient  to  conjure  up  a  suf- 
ficient array  of  compensatory  defects 
of  character  to  make  up  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  common  appetite.  Such 
anomalies  are  often  seen  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Your  excited  friend,  who  is 
like  the  very  effervescence  of  cham- 
pagne, ever  fizzing,  spurting,  and 
threatening  to  discharge  his  cork,  get- 
ting into  unaccountable  scrapes  every 
day,  and  a  nuisance  to  all  his  friends 
from  his  eccentricity  and  wronghead- 
edness — he  is  a  teetotaller  ;  whereas 
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your  solemn  friend  there,  a  very 
practical  man,  cautious  to  excess  in 
his  walk,  and  sound  and  solemn  in  his 
advice,  takes  his  steady,  stiff  tumbler 
— perhaps  a  little  too  stiff  j  in  fact,  is 
getting  into  equivocal  habits. 

If  we  take  nations,  or  other  large 
bodies  of  men,  we  see  more  conspi- 
cuously that  the  appetite  for  stimu- 
lants is  an  element  in  the  best  devel- 
oped races  of  men.  The  Italian  and 
the  Languedocian  are  each  more  sober 
than  the  Briton ;  but  will  any  one 
dare  to  say  that  he  stands  on  the  same 
level  as  a  man  ?  The  most  energetic 
and  enterprising  of  our  working  men 
are,  at  the  same  time,  often  those  who, 
from  the  melancholy  peculiarities  we 
shall  presently  refer  to,  are  the  great- 
est devotees  of  the  bottle.  So  here 
again  we  are  brought  back  to  our  old 
position,  that  a  certain  liking  for  sti- 
mulants is  an  element  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  fully  developed  man  ;  that  we 
cannot  amputate  it  from  his  charac- 
ter, as  some  enthusiasts  believe  ;  and 
that  we  must  try  some  other  means 
of  neutralising  the  mischief  it  may 
create.  Of  the  capacity  of  training 
the  mind  by  civilisation  to  the  mode- 
rate use  of  those  gifts  of  the  Deity 
with  which  we  are  at  present  dealing, 
we  see  incontestible  testimony  in  what 
has  been  already  accomplished.  By 
the  vow  or  the  police  regulation  you 
draw  a  barrier  between  the  gin-bottle 
and  certain  barbarous  inclinations 
panting  to  be  at  it ;  but  civilisation 
has  cured  large  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity of  their  excesses.  So  little  in 
this  country  are  we  indebted  to  re- 
strictions and  exclusions,  for  sobriety, 
that  drunkenness  is  in  the  inverse 
ratio  of  the  facilities  for  indulging  it. 
Your  college  friend  there,  with  the 
large  estate,  who  reads  ^Eschylus,  and 
has  such  a  noble  cellar  ever  open  to 
his  friends,  was  never  intoxicated  in 
his  life,  and  excess  was  never  known 
at  his  hospitable  board  ;  whereas  the 
dusky  figure,  who  is  now  reeling  un- 
der the  weight  of  the  coals  with  which 
he  is  supplying  you,  never  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  gettingdrunk  to  escape 
him  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  has  de- 
voted every  disposable  farthing  pass- 
ing through  his  hands,  with  lauaable 
consistency  and  perseverance,  to  the 
purchase  of  gin. 

Now,  to  us  it  is  the  one  great  cheer- 
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ing  fact  in  the  whole  miserable  history 
of  intemperance,  that  this  is  not  an 
abnormal  difference  between  the  high 
and  the  humble,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  but  that  it  is  a  novel  difference 
arising  in  the  improvement  of  the 
higher  classes,  not  the  deterioration 
of  the  lower.  There  have  been  times 
when  the  gentry  of  this  country — 
when  all  the  upper  ranks,  up  to  the 
highest— have  been  as  deeply  tainted 
with  the  vice  of  intemperance  as  the 
most  degraded  classes  of  the  present 
day,  from  whom  they  have  only  dif- 
fered in  the  greater  excesses  in  which 
their  superior  means  have  enabled 
them  to  indulge.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  refer  to  the  scientific  and  sys- 
tematic manner  in  which  drinking 
was  fostered  and  nourished  in  Athens, 
in  Rome,  and  wherever  the  intel- 
lectual lights  of  antiquity  have  burned 
brightest.  Nor  need  we  descant  on 
the  savage  debauches  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors  and  the  Scandinavian  tribes 
generally.  When  we  come  to  those 
with  whom  we  count  immediate  kin,, 
and  on  whose  manners  those  of  the 
present  day  have  been  modelled  by 
growth  or  replacement,  we  shall  find 
quite  enough  to  balance  all  the  hor- 
rors which  the  most  spasmodic  of 
teetotal  lecturers  can  charge  against 
the  working-classes  in  the  present  day. 
In  many  State  letters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  when  a  conference  has  been 
held  in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  the 
parties  to  it  must  have  been  acting 
under  the  influence  of  intoxication. 
The  expression  still  in  use,  "As  drunk 
as  a  lord,"  echoes  the  general  opinion 
that  people  drank  to  the  extent  of 
their  opportunities,  and  lords,  having 
greater  means  than  other  men,  were 
more  uniformly  drank.  "Here  we 
are,"  says  King  James  our  Sixth, 
writing  to  one  of  his  cronies  when 
he  went  to  Denmark  for  a  wife,  "  at 
the  castle  of  Cronberg,  drinken  and 
driven  our  in  the  auld  manner."  A 
detachment  from  the  Danish  court 
subsequently  paid  him  a  visit  at 
Theobald's,  where  they  seem  to  have 
astonished  even  the  accomplished 
roisterers  of  St  Paul's.  He  made 
Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  Nugce 
Antique?,  say,  "  I  think  the  Dane  had 
strangely  wrought  on  our  good  Eng- 
lish nobles,  for  those  whom  I  never 
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could  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  now 
follow  the  fashion,  and  wallow  in 
beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon 
their  sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll 
about  in  intoxication."  Most  readers 
know  his  description  of  a  court  mask, 
where  all  the  cardinal  virtues  get 
drunk  and  disorderly,  so  that  "  Peace 
did  make  entry  and  strive  to  get  fore- 
most to  the  king ;  but  I  gjieve  to  tell 
how  great  wrath  she  did  discover 
unto  those  of  her  attendants;  and. 
much  contrary  to  her  semblance^ 
most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive 
branch,  and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those 
who  did  oppose  her  coming."  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  a  noble  Dane 
left  behind  him  the  celebrated  whistle 
commemorated  by  Burns,  as  the  spoil 
of  him  who,  in  a  solemn  duel  of  the 
bowl,  should  be  able  to  gain  it  by 
outdrinking  its  lord  —  the  victory 
being  attested  by  the  capacity  of  the 
one  combatant  to  produce  sounds 
from  the  instrument  after  the  other 
had  become  incapable  of  such  a  per- 
formance. Burns  does  not  think  it 
worth  his  while  to  record  specifically 
the  steps  of  the  contest,  until  he 
announces  that — 

"Six  bottles  a-piece  had  well  wore  out  the 

night, 

When  gallant  Sir  Eobert,  to  finish  the  fight, 
Turn'd  o'er,  in  one  bumper,  a  bottle  of  red, 
And  swore  'twas  the  way  that  their  ances- 
tors did. 

"Then  worthy  Glenriddel,  so  cautious  and 

sage, 
No    longer    the    warfare  ungodly  would 

wage  ; 

A  high  ruling  Elder  to  wallow  in  wine  ! 
He  left  the  foul  business  to  folks  less  divine. 

"The  gallant  Sir  Robert  fought  hard  to 

the  end  ; 
But  who  can  with  fate  and  quart-bumpers 

contend  ? 
Though  fate  said — a  hero  shall  perish  in 

light ; 
So  uprose  bright  Phoebus — and  down  fell 

the  knight. 

"  Next  up  rose  our  bard,  like  a  prophet  in 

drink: — 
'  Craigdarroch,  thou'lt  soar  when  creation 

shall  sink  ; 
But  if  thou  would  flourish  immortal  in 

rhyme, 
Come— one  bottle  more— and  have  at  the 

sublime ! ' " 

Mr  Chambers,  the  latest  biographer 
of  Burns,  desirous  to  show  that  he 
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was  not  tljen  a  deep  drinker,  quotes 
the  oral  testimony  on  his  conduct 
that  day  of  a  servant  in  the  house. 
This  man,  whom  Mr  Chambers  was 
fortunate  enough  to  unearth,  says — 
"  Burns  was  present  the  whole  even- 
ing. He  was  invited  to  attend  the 
party  to  see  that  the  gentlemen  drank 
fair,  and  to  commemorate  the  day  by 
writing  a  song.  I  recollect  well  that 
when  the  dinner  was  over,  Burns 
quitted  the  table,  and  went  to  a  table 
in  the  same  room  that  was  placed  in 
a  window  that  looked  south-east,  and 
there  he  sat  down  for  the  night.  I 
placed  before  him  a  bottle  of  nun 
and  another  of  brandy,  which  he  did 
not  finish,  but  left  a  good  deal  of 
each  when  he  rose  from  the  table 
after  the  gentlemen  had  gone  to  bed. 
When  the  gentlemen  were  put  to 
bed,  Burns  walked  home  without  any 
assistance,  not  being  the  worse  of 
drink." — (Life  and  Works  of  Burns, 
iii.  71.)  There  is  something  very  in- 
structive in  the  judge  of  the  contest 
preserving  his  sobriety,  by  not  finish- 
ing the  two  bottles,  one  of  rum  and 
one  of  brandy,  but  leaving  behind 
him  "  a  good  deal  of  each." 

Between  the  first  and  last  appear- 
ance of  this  whistle,  what  a  picture 
do  the  histories,  memoirs,  letters,  and 
fictions  of  a  century  and  a  half  afford 
us  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  British 
aristocracy  and  gentry  !  Then  Jef- 
feries,  after  having  been  savagely 
drunk  and  abusive  on  the  bench,, 
after  his  bloody  work  is  over,  having 
again  refreshed  himself,  heads  a  troop 
of  naked,  yelling  demons,  who  rush 
through  the  streets  of  the  appalled 
circuit  town,  and  try  who  will  get 
first  to  the  top  of  a  lamp-post  to 
drink  a  loyal  toast.  Rochester,  as 
Burnet  mournfully  tells  us,  and  in- 
deed the  thousand  other  dissolute 
courtiers  of  Charles  the  Second's  day, 
if  we  look  beyond  the  false  glitter  of 
their  wit  and  splendour,  make  an 
equally  disgusting  figure.  The  sub- 
tle, restless  spirit  of  Shaftesbury, 
outwearing  its  tenement  of  clay,  had 
one  point  in  common  with  the  sto- 
lid lumbering  Lauderdale— the  two 
men  could  drink  hard  and  bring 
themselves  to  the  same  level.*  The 
Revolution,  no  doubt,  removed  such 


*  Perhaps  one  of  the  neatest  repartees  ever  made  was  administered  by  Shaftes- 
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scandals  from  the  court ;  King  Wil- 
liam's indulgence  being  in  the  modi- 
fied form  of  tobacco,  which,  what- 
ever mischief  it  may  otherwise  do, 
does  not  drive  its  votaries  to  the 
rude  climbing  of  lamp-posts  or  the 
knocking  down  of  watchmen.  But, 
in  the  next  reign,  dissipation  reap- 
peared so  fresh  and  vigorous,  that  it 
must  have  been  well  fostered  in  its 
seclusion.  Swift,  a  sober  man  him- 
self— and,  indeed,  rather  provoked 
at  his  incapacity  to  enjoy  himself 
like  his  brethren— gives  many  a  peep 
at  their  excesses.  Lofty,  pensive  St 
John  is  only  intoxicated  at  intervals ; 
but  his  rival  Oxford,  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, is  drunk  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  day*— at  least  no  one  ever  succeeds 
in  finding  him  sober— and  the  discon- 
tented aspirants  at  the  morning  le- 
vees made  good  stories  of  each  other's 
mortifications  from  the  oblivious  Pre- 
mier;— how  Prior  the  poet  was  so- 
lemnly entreated  by  him  to  leani 
Spanish,  and  when  the  task  was  ac- 
complished, instead  of  receiving  the 
expected  embassy,  was  recommended 
to  read  Don  Quixote  ; — and  how  an- 
other long-enduring  applicant  was  at 
last  unexpectedly  called  up  to  a  con- 
fidential interview  to  be  requested  to 
sit  for  his  portrait ! 

When  we  cross  to  the  other  side  of 
the  house,  we  have  Walpole  privately 
informing  his  friends  that,  when  a 
boy,  his  father  made  it  a  point  to  see 
him  rapidly  intoxicated  after  dinner, 
because  it  was  of  bad  example  to 
youth  to  be  able  to  see  their  parents 
in  that  state.  Walpole's  minister  for 
Scotland,  the  virtuous  Duncan  Forbes, 
was  a  potent,  steady  drinker.  Bound 
by  the  iron  law  of  national  custom  to 
exceed  his  ordinary  limits  on  all  so- 
lemn domestic  occasions,  however  sad 
they  might  be,  the  convivialities  on 
the  occasion  of  his  mother's  funeral 
were  so  transcendant  and  absorbing, 
that  when  the  procession  reached  the 
place  of  sepulture,  they  found  that 
they  were  not  in  possession  of  the 
body,  which  was  left  somewhere  be- 
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hind.  The  success  of  the  Porteous 
mob  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  being  an  evening  affair,  all 
magistrates  and  other  important  per- 
sonages were,  by  the  usual  practice 
of  the  age,  incapacitated  for  prompt 
and  vigorous  action.  The  member 
for  the  city,  who  found  his  way  to 
the  Welsh  Fusiliers  outside  the  walls, 
was  too  drunk  to  give  an  articulate 
account  of  the  danger — at  least  so 
the  commanding  officer  maintained. 

The  next  act  in  the  drama  is  en- 
livened by  Hogarth  —  especially  his 
election  scenes  and  his  midnight 
modern  conversation — a  fashionable 
orgie  of  the  day.  We  may  associate 
with  it  the  stories  about  Wilkes  and 
Dashwood,  and  the  other  Franciscans 
of  the  Mock-monk's  Club  ;  and  thus 
we  are  handed  over  to  the  Foxes  and 
Kigbies,  to  Pitt  seeing  two  speakers 
in  the  chair,  and  Sheridan  hiccuping 
to  the  night-watchman  that  he  is  Mr 
Wilberforce.  Scott,  no  doubt,  paints 
with  consummate  accuracy,  in  his 
Guy  Mannering,  the  northern  con- 
viviality of  that  age  ;  and  we  have 
heard  veritable  instances  among  the 
great  lawyers  of  fifty  years  ago,  among 
whom  Pleydell  would  be  a  moderate 
man.  It  used  to  be  a  common  specu- 
lation, as  we  have  been  assured  by 
ancient  citizens,  for  the  Highland 
cadies  to  make  search  for  the  bodies 
of  gentlemen  in  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  now  inhospitably  committed 
to  the  police  office,  to  figure  numeri- 
cally in  the  parliamentary  returns 
of  those  committed  for  protection. 
The  object  of  the  cadies  was  not 
purely  disinterested,  as  they  generally 
expected  full  remuneration  for  restor- 
ing the  stray  member  to  the  anxious 
family.  Being  philosophers,  however, 
and  Highlanders,  they  were  generally 
desirous  not  to  convey  their  burden 
farther  up  than  was  necessary  among 
the  lofty  lands  of  the  Canongate  or 
Grassmarket;  and  hence  there  was 
an  annoyance  to  which  those  on  the 
lower  floors  were  perpetually  liable 
in  being  roused  up  at  midnight  by 


bury  at  a  feast  where  he  entertained  the  Duke  of  York.    He  overheard  Lauderdale 
whispering  to  the  Duke  — 

"  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  them." 

Ere  the  sound  of  the  last  word  had  died  away,  Shaftesbury,  responding  both  to  the 
words  and  the  sense,  said— 

' '  Witty  men  make  jests,  and  fools  repeat  them." 
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Atholl  or  Glengarry  voices,  crying 
out  "  Take  in  your  shentleman  ! " 
The  answer,  probably  accompanied 
by  an  objurgation,  would  be,  "  Gae 
awa— there's  no  gentleman  out  here 
the  night !"  Perhaps  the  senseless 
burden  would  be  subjected  to  examin- 
ation, and  discarded  as  not  ainissing 
from  that  land,  and  the  bearers,  with 
a  sigh,  would  resume  their  weary  way, 
saying,  "  Oich,  Donald — It'll  pe  up 
ta  stair ! " 

It  is  an  extremely  odious  feature 
in  the  drinking  in  our  grandfathers' 
days,  that  gentlewomen  partook  of  it. 
The  incidents  that  in  the  present 
day  would  be  hidden  in  the  darkest 
recesses  of  family  secresy,  as  intimat- 
ing mental  disease,  were  the  object 
often  of  hilarious  raillery  ;  as  in  the 
old  song  of  the  "  four  drunken  maid- 
ens all  in  the  Netherbow ; "  and  a 
capital  story  was  told  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  noble  house  walking  noisily 
up  the  High  Street  of  a  moonlight 
night,  and  divesting  themselves  of 
shoes  and  stockings  where  the  sha- 
dow of  the  Tron  Church  fell  across 
the  street,  under  the  impression  that 
they  had  to  cross  one  of  the  moun- 
tain streams  in  the  paternal  territory. 

As  time  passes,  these  ugly  habits 
recede  farther  and  farther  into  the  lower 
and  obscurer  strata  of  society.  Men 
are  not  very  old  who  have  seen  some  of 
it  in  student  cliques,  in  ill-conditioned 
regiments,  among  uneducated  coun- 
try gentry  and  farmers,  and  in  the 
professional  men  of  small  towns. 
We  have  seen  a  man,  for  instance,  who 
when  he  was  "slewed,"  or  "fresh,"  or 
"comfortable,"  or  "lushy,"  or  "bosky" 
or  "half-seas  over" — vel  quocunque 
nomine  gaudet  —  could  feel  his  way 
home,  but  could  not  see  it ;  and, 
coming  one  night  to  a  large  vat  at 
a  brewer's  door,  was  doomed  to 
wander  round  the  same  until  found 
and  released  by  his  friends.  Another 
instance  have  we  known  of  a  gentle- 
man in  the  same  condition  mount- 
ing his  horse,  but  oblivious  that  it 
had  been  tethered  to  a  stake,  con- 
tinuing in  furious  gallop  hour  after 
hour  to  describe  a  circle  on  a  radius 
of  the  length  of  the  tether,  much  to 
the  delight  of  an  admiring  audience. 
Young  scapegraces  outrunning  the 
constable  will  still  play  tricks  in 
their  cups,  by  compelling  bailiffs  to 
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swallow  their  writs,  and  go  off  indig- 
nant to  hound  out  the  bulldogs  of  the 
law  more  effectually  than  those  offi- 
cers, who  appealed  to  Norbury  about 
an  outrage  of  the  kind,  and  was  an- 
swered by  the  witty  judge  that  he 
only  hoped  it  was  not  returnable  in 
his  court. 

Such  are  a  few  types  of  social 
habits  which,  during  the  past  half- 
century,  have  been  rapidly  disap- 
pearing. The  eight  and  ten  tumbler 
men  are  now  the  exception  in  the 
middle  rank.  We  cannot  recognise 
so  accurately  as  our  fathers  did  the 
exquisite  truth  in  Burns'  description 
of  the  attachment  of  the  friends  who 
"  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither ; " 
and  it  is  no  longer  considered  indist 
pensable  to  a  properly  conductect 
and  hospitable  farm-house  that  there 
should  be  an  anker  of  whisky  al- 
ways on  the  spigot,  a  boiler  full  of 
hot  water,  and  a  cask  of  sugar  with 
a  spade  in  it.  There  cannot  be  the 
smallest  doubt,  that  although  we 
hear  less  of  the  drunkenness  of  the 
lower  classes  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  it  far  ex- 
ceeded the  excesses  which  are  creat- 
ing so  much  outcry  in  the  present 
day.  What  a  fearful  scene  we  have, 
for  instance,  in  the  pillage  of  the  rec- 
tifier's premises  during  Lord  George 
Gordon's  riots,  and  the  mob  drink- 
ing the  liquor  in  pailfuls,  until  they 
fefl  in  heaps,  not  merely  dead  drunk, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  literally  dead.  The  reason 
why  the  drunkenness  of  the  lower 
classes  in  that  day  received  less 
animadversion  than  their  decreas- 
ed drunkenness  in  our  own,  must 
be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  vice  among  the  upper  classes. 
They  were  like  the  northern  elder, 
brought  up  to  testify  that  he 
had  never  seen  the  minister  in- 
toxicated, because  "afore  he's  half 
slocket,  I'm  ay  blin'  fou."  The  jus- 
tice who  reeled  into  the  bench  was 
not  very  competent  to  remark  the 
tottering  pace  of  the  humble  dram- 
drinker.  From  the  departments  of 
society  where  they  yet  linger,  let  us 
trust  that  these  evil  habits  will  de- 
part as  they  have  departed  from  the 
others,  by  progress  in  civilisation. 
Assuredly  they  will  not  be  eradicated 
by  force.  There  is  more  similarity 
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than  many  people  suppose  between 
the  conviviality  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  present  age  and  that  of  the 
higher  in  the  preceding.  Both  are 
ruled  and  promoted  by  social  super- 
stitions and  despotic  customs.  Holi- 
days, anniversaries,  comings  of  age, 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  seized 
upon  the  aristocracy,  and  compelled 
them,  under  penalty  of  loss  of  caste 
and  denunciation  of  meanness,  to 
empty  their  purses  and  destroy 
their  constitutions.  The  funeral 
feast  in  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  such  calami- 
ties. The  working-man  of  the  pre- 
sent day  is  under  the  same  so- 
cial despotism.  There  is  the  begin- 
ing  or  the  end  of  an  apprenticeship — 
the  reception  into  a  guild  or  club — the 
beginning  or  the  completion  of  some 
important  j  ob.  The  multifarious  occa- 
sions on  which,  from  such  causes  as 
these,  the  penalty  of  a  debauch  is 
levied  on  the  working-man,  are  well 
described  in  Mr  Dunlop's  curious 
little  book  on  drinking  customs. 
There,  too,  that  pride  of  hospitality 
which  made  the  decayed  gentleman 
pour  forth  the  life-blood  of  his  re- 
maining fortunes  in  claret,  ere  he 
would  confess  his  inability  to  enter- 
tain his  friends  according  to  the  old 
usage  of  his  house,  is  but  too  well 
exemplified  in  the  artisan's  disposi- 
tion to  count  all  surplus  wages  a 
drinking-fundfor  the  use  of  his  fellow- 
workmen.  There  is  a  kind  of  sensual 
disinterestedness  in  the  use  thus 
made  of  the  funds  which  should  ac- 
cumulate in  the  savings'  bank,  to  be 
laid  out  in  a  well-ordered  house;  and 
hence  arises  the  unfortunate  peculiar- 
ity so  frequently  noticed,  that  great 
wages  dp  not  improve  the  condition 
of  working-men,  but  rather  deterio- 
rate them,  by  putting  at  their  com- 
mand an  enhanced  drinking-fund. 
Well,  the  more  we  see  of  similarity 
between  the  departed  malpractices  of 
the  rich,  and  the  existing  malprac- 
tices of  the  poor,  the  more  thoroughly 
are  we  convinced  that  the  latter  will 
be  amended,  if  the  right  method  of 
amendment  be  taken,  and  the  issue 
patiently  awaited.  Of  one  thing  we 
are  satisfied — that  the  amendment 
will  not  be  achieved  by  force.  We 
lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  if  a 
man  desires  liquor,  and  has  money 
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to  pay  for  it,  he  will  get  it,  despite  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  com- 
mittees of  vigilance,  and  teetotal 
lecturers.  There  may  be  geographi- 
cal or  other  conditions,  it  is  true,  in 
which  the  gratification  is  not  pos- 
sible. Let  us  mention  one  curious 
instance  of  this.  We  used  to  hold  it 
rather  remarkable  that  the  Australian 
squatters  and  their  followers — know- 
ing the  classes  in  the  home  country 
from  which  they  are  supplied — should 
be  total  abstainers — drinkers  of  tea 
only.  Making  inquiry  about  the 
matter  of  one  who  had  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  country,  he  explained 
that  it  entirely  arose  from  the  im- 
possibility of  liquor  finding  its  way 
to  them.  So  deeply  were  all  classes 
devoted  to  its  absorption,  that  no 
ingenuity  could  conceal  it  from  the 
skilful  senses  of  the  carriers,  and  no 
penalties  or  bribes  would  induce 
them  to  spare  it.  To  get  liquor 
through  any  man's  hands  was  im- 
possible— the  soil  was  so  absorbent 
of  moisture,  that  none  of  it  would 
penetrate  to  the  interior.  To  get  a 
drop  of  liquor,  a  man  required  to  go 
to  Sydney  or  Melbourne,  and  then  he 
drank  enough  to  make  his  journey 
worth  while.  Multitudes  of  these 
involuntary  teetotallers  have  been 
known  to  sell  their  very  cattle-runs 
for  liquor. 

The  coercive  methods  of  suppres- 
sion, unfortunately  too  fashionable 
among  us  at  present,  are  likely  to 
raise  very  serious  and  distressing 
questions.  As  a  minor  evil,  they 
give  ground  for  totally  false  antici- 
pations of  successful  results.  With 
great  pomp  and  form  a  dozen  or  two 
of  public-houses  are  abolished  in  a 
large  town,  and  innocent  people 
believe  that  drinking  is  thus  up- 
rooted. To  say  that  drinking  is 
caused  by  the  public-house  keeper,  is 
about  as  wise  as  to  say  that  it  is 
caused  by  the  bottle-maker,  or  that 
horse-racing  is  the  creation  of  saddlers. 
If  there  are  five  public-houses  where 
there  were  ten  before,  the  custom  of 
the  five  will  be  doubled.  If  the  ten 
public-houses  are  abolished,  people 
will  supply  themselves  from  other 
sources,  and  will  probably  expend  in 
an  increased  amount  of  liquor,  the 
money  they  are  charged  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  public  -  house. 
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It  is  quite  fair  to  make  every  man 
pay  for  his  indulgences  as  much  as 
can  be  extracted  from  him,  for  the 
State  and  other  proper  purposes.  It 
is  a  good  thing,  too,  that  so  dangerous 
a  practice  as  drinking  should  be  car- 
ried on  as  much  as  possible  under  the 
eye  of  the  public.  Hence  the  prac- 
tice of  taxing  and  licensing  public- 
houses.  Carrying  out  the  same 
policy,  we  would,  if  possible,  have 
the  public-house  keeper  a  conscien- 
tious, respectable  man,  who  obeys 
the  moral  law  and  fears  God,  believ- 
ing that  such  a  one  will  use  the 
influence  of  his  position  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  his  guests.  The  policy, 
however,  of  the  ascetic  agitators  of 
the  present  day,  is  to  make  the  tavern- 
keeper  a  blackguard.  He  is  subjected 
to  paltry  humiliations  which  a  re- 
spectable man  will  not  endure.  His 
property  and  trade  are  treated  with  a 
capricious  recklessness,  from  which  a 
substantial  honest  tradesman  recoils. 
He  is  overwhelmed  with  foul  lan- 
guage, and  told  by  popular  clergymen 
that  he  is  doomed  to  the  bottomless 
pit.  Yet,  if  he  be  the  person  to  stand 
all  this,  he  is  well  paid  for  it ;  he  gets 
the  bite  with  the  buffet,  as  a  homely 
proverb  says,  for  his  enemies  are  bent 
on  making  him  rich  by  putting  down 
his  rivals  and  giving  him  a  monopoly. 
In  the  year  1826,  there  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  an  article  on 
the  licensing  of  public-houses.  We 
know  it  to  have  been  from  the  pen  of 
Sydney  Smith,  and  are  at  a  loss  to 
know  how  it  has  been  excluded  from 
the  collected  edition  of  his  works.  It 
has,  of  course,  but  a  partial  reference 
to  the  present  day,  and  it  contains 
views  with  which  our  own  are  not 
precisely  at  one;  yet  its  wit  and 
sense,  at  once  conveying  evidence  of 
its  authorship,  prompt  us  to  cull  from 
it  the  following  passages  : — 

"What  the  poor  shall  drink  —  how 
they  shall  drink  it — in  pint  cups  or  quart 
mugs — hot  or  cold — in  the  morning  or 
the  evening — whether  the  Three  Pigeons 
shall  be  shut  up,  and  the  Shoulder  of 
Mutton  be  opened — whether  the  Black 
Horse  shall  continue  to  swing  in  the  air 
— or  the  White  Horse,  with  animated 
crest  and  tail,  no  longer  portend  spirits 
within  :  all  these  great  questions  depend 
upon  little  clumps  of  squires  and  parsons 
gathered  together  in  alehouses  in  the 
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month  of  September — so  portentous  to 
publicans  and  partridges,  to  sots  and 
sportsmen,  to  guzzling  and  game. 

" '  I  am  by  no  means  a  friend  to  the 
multiplication  of  public-houses,'  says  a 
plump  perdricide  gentleman  in  loose 
mud-coloured  gaiters,  bottle-green  jacket 
and  brass  buttons.  Perhaps  not ;  but 
you  are  a  friend  to  the  multiplication  of 
Inns.  You  are  well  aware,  that  in  your 
journeys  to  Buxton,  Harrowgate,  and 
Bath,  the  competition  of  inns  keeps  down 
the  price  of  your  four  post-horses,  and 
secures  for  you  and  yours  the  most  re- 
verential awe,  from  Boots  upwards,  to 
the  crafty  proprietor  himself  of  the  house 
of  entertainment.  From  what  other 
cause  the  sudden  and  overwhelming 
tumult  at  the  Dragon  1 — Why  the  agon- 
ising cry  of  first  inn  ?  Why  is  cake  and 
jelly  pushed  in  at  the  window  1  Why 
are  four  eyeless,  footless,  legless  horses, 
rapidly  circumscribed  by  breeching  and 
bearing-reins?  Why  are  you  whisked 
off,  amid  the  smiles  of  sallow  waiters, 
before  the  landlord  has  had  time  to 
communicate  to  you  the  sad  state  of 
turnips  in  the  neighbourhood?  Look 
now  a  little  to  the  right,  as  you  proceed 
down  the  main  street,  and  you  will  be- 
hold the  sign  of  the  Star  and  Garter. 
Make  your  bow  to  the  landlord,  for  to 
him  you  are  indebted  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  your  wishes,  and  the  activity  of 
your  movements.  His  waiters  are  as 
sallow,  his  vertebrae  are  as  flexible — his 
first  turns  as  prompt  and  decisive.  Woe 
to  the  Dragon  if  he  slumbers  and  sleeps  ! 
Woe  to  the  Star  if  it  does  not  glitter  ! 
Each  publican  keeps  the  other  in  a  state 
of  vigilant  civility ;  and  the  traveller 
rolls  along  to  his  journey's  end,  lolling 
on  the  cushion  of  competition  !  Why  not 
therefore  extend  the  benefit  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  poor  villager  or  the  needy 
traveller — which  produces  so  many  com- 
forts to  the  landed  and  substantial 
Justice  1 

"  There  are  two  alehouses  in  the  vil- 
lage, the  Red  Horse  and  the  Dun  Cow. 
Is  it  common  sense  to  suppose  that  these 
two  publicans  are  not  desirous  of  gaining 
customers  from  each  other1? — and  that 
the  means  they  take  are  not  precisely  the 
same  as  those  of  important  inns, — by 
procuring  good  articles,  and  retailing 
them  with  civility  and  attention  1  We 
really  do  not  mean  to  accuse  English 
Magistrates  of  ill  nature,  for  in  general 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  kindness  and  con- 
sideration among  them  ;  but  they  do  not 
drink  ale,  and  are  apt  to  forget  the  im- 
portance of  ale  to  the  common  people. 
When  wine-drinkers  regulate  the  liquor 
and  comfort  of  ale-drinkers,  it  is  much 
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as  if  carnivorous  animals  should  regulate     should    they   not 


the  food  of  graminivorous  animals — as 
if  a  lion  should  cater  for  an  ox,  or  a 
coach-horse  order  dinner  for  a  leopard. 
There  is  no  natural  capacity  or  incite- 
ment to  do  the  thing  well — no  power  in 
the  lion  to  distinguish  between  clover 
and  cow-thistles — no  disposition  in  the 
coach-horse  to  discriminate  between  the 
succulence  of  a  young  kid,  and  the  dis- 
tressing dryness  of  a  superannuated  cow. 
The  want  of  sympathy  is  a  source  of  in- 
attention, and  a  cause  of  evil. 

"  The  immense  importance  of  a  pint  .of 
ale  to  a  common  person  should  never  be 
overlooked  ;  nor  should  a  good-natured 
Justice  forget  that  he  is  acting  for  Lili- 
putians,  whose  pains  and  pleasures  lie  in 
a  very  narrow  compass,  and  are  but  too 
apt  to  be  treated  with  neglect  and  con- 
tempt by  their  superiors.  About  ten  or 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  perhaps,, 
the  first  faint,  shadowy  vision  of  a  future 
pint  of  beer  dawns  on  the  fancy  of  the 
ploughman.  Far,  very  far  is  it  from 
being  fully  developed.  Sometimes  the 
idea  is  rejected,  sometimes  it  is  fostered. 
At  one  time  he  is  almost  fixed  on  the 
Red  Horse;  but  the  blazing  fire  and 
sedulous  kindness  of  the  landlady  of  the 
Dun  Cow  shake  him,  and  his  soul  labours ! 
Heavy  is  the  ploughed  land  —  dark, 
dreary,  and  wet  the  day.  His  purpose  is 
at  last  fixed  for  beer  !  Threepence  is 
put  down  for  the  vigour  of  ale,  one 
penny  for  the  stupefaction  of  tobacco  ! — 
and  these  are  the  joys  and  holidays  of 
millions,  the  greatest  pleasure  and  relax- 
ation which  it  is  in  the  power  of  fortune 
to  bestow  ; — and  these  are  the  amuse- 
ments aui  holidays  which  a  wise  and 
parental  Legislature  should  not  despise 
or  hastily  extinguish,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, protect  with  every  regulation 
which  prudence  and  morality  would  in 
any  degree  permit.  We  must  beg  leave 
to  go  into  the  Dun  Cow  with  the  poor 
man  ;  and  we  beg  our  readers  to  come 
in  for  a  moment  with  us.  Hodge  finds 
a  very  good  fire,  a  very  good-natured 
landlady,  who  has  some  obliging  expres- 
sions for  everybody,  a  clean  bench, 
and  some  very  good  ale— and  all  this 
produced  by  the  competition  with  the 
opposite  alehouse ;  but  for  which,  he 
must  have  put  up  with  any  treatment, 
and  any  refreshment  the  unopposed  land- 
lord might  have  chosen  to  place  before 
him.  Is  Hodge  not  sensible  that  his 
landlady  is  obliging,  and  his  ale  good  ? 
How  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  common 
people  have  not  the  same  distinctions  and 
niceties  in  their  homely  pleasures  as  the 
upper  classes  have  in  their  luxuries? 
Why  should  they  not  have?  Why 
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be  indulged  in  it? 
Why  should  they  be  debarred  from  all 
benefit  of  that  principle  of  competition, 
which  is  the  only  method  by  which  such, 
advantages  are  secured,  or  can  ever  be 
secured,  to  any  class  of  mankind  ? — the 
method  to  which  the  upper  classes, 
wherever  their  own  pleasures  are  con- 
cerned, always  have  recourse.  The 
licensers  of  public-houses  are  so  sensible 
of  this,  that,  where  there  is  only  one  iunr 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  substi- 
tute, and  make  exertions  to  set  up 
another,  and  this  by  gentlemen  who  are 
by  no  means  friendly  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  alehouses." 

"  Public-houses  are  not  only  the  inns 
of  the  travelling  poor,  but  they  are  the 
cellars  and  parlours  of  the  stationary 
poor.  A  gentleman  has  his  own  public- 
house,  locked  up  in  square  brick  bins. 
London  Particular— Chalkr  1802  — 
Carbonell  1803—  Sir  John's  present  of 
Hock  at  my  marriage:  bought  at  the  Duke's 
sale  —  East  India  Madeira  —  Lafitte — 
Noyau — Mareschlno.  Such  are  the  do- 
mestic resources  of  him  who  is  to  regu- 
late the  potations  of  the  labourer.  And 
away  goes  this  subterraneous  baccha- 
nalian, greedy  of  the  grape,  with  his 
feet  wrapped  up  in  flannel,  to  increase, 
on  the  licensing  day,  the  difficulties  of 
obtaining  a  pot  of  beer  to  the  lower  or- 
ders of  mankind  !—  and  believes,  as  all 
men  do  when  they  are  deciding  upon 
other  persons'  pleasures,  that  he  is  actu- 
ated by  the  highest  sense  of  duty,  and 
the  deepest  consideration  for  the  welfare 
of  the  lower  orders." 

"  In  an  advanced  state  of  civilisation 
there  must  be  also  an  advanced  state  of 
misery.  In  the  low  public-houses  of 
great  cities,  very  wretched  and  very  cri- 
minal persons  are  huddled  together  in 
great  masses.  But  is  a  man  to  die  sup- 
perless  in  a  ditch  because  he  is  not  rich, 
or  even  because  he  is  not  innocent  ?  A 
pauper  or  a  felon  is  not  to  be  driven  into 
despair,  and  turned  into  a  wild  beast. 
Such  men  must  be  ;  and  such  men  must 
eat  and  sleep  ;  and  if  laws  are  wise,  and 
police  vigilant,  we  do  not  conceive  it  to 
be  any  evil  that  the  haunts  of  such  men 
are  known,  and  in  some  degree  subject 
to  inspection.  What  is  meant  by  re- 
spectable public-houses,  are  houses  where 
all  the  customers  are  rich  and  opulent. 
But  who  will  take  in  the  refuse  of  man- 
kind, if  monopoly  allows  him  to  choose 
better  customers  ?  There  is  no  end  to 
this  mischievous  meddling  with  the  na- 
tural arrangements  of  society.  It  would 
be  just  as  wise  to  set  Magistrates  to 
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digest  for  mankind,  as  to  fix  for  them  in 
what  proportion  any  particular  class  of 
their  wants  shall  be  supplied.  But  there 
are  excellent  men  who  would  place  the 
moon  under  the  care  of  Magistrates,  in 
order  to  improve  travelling,  and  make 
things  safe  and  comfortable.  An  en- 
hancement of  the  evil  is,  that  no  reason 
is  given  for  the  rejection  or  adoption. 
The  Magistrates  have  only  to  preserve 
the  most  impenetrable  secresy— to  say 
only  No,  or  Yes,  and  the  affair  is  at  an 
end.  No  court  can  interfere,  no  superior 
authority  question.  Hunger  and  thirst, 
or  wantonness  and  riot,  are  inflicted  upon 
a  parish  or  a  district  for  a  whole  year, 
without  the  possibility  of  complaint,  or 
the  hope  of  redress.  Their  Worships 
were  in  the  gout,  and  they  refused.  Their 
Worships  were  mellow,  and  they  gave 
leave.  God  bless  their  Worships  !— and 
then,  what  would  happen  if  small  public- 
houses  were  shut  1  Would  villany  cease  '? 
Are  there  no  other  means  by  which  the 
bad  could  congregate  1  Is  there  so  fool- 
ish a  person,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
Commission,  as  to  believe  that  burglary 
and  larceny  would  be  put  an  end  to,  by 
the  want  of  a  place  in  which  the  plan  for 
such  deeds  could  be  talked  over  and 
arranged  \ " 

The  excise  and  licensing  system 
are,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  found- 
ed on  the  policy  of  making  the  citizen 
give  as  much  as  he  can  be  induced  to 
give  to  the  State  while  purchasing 
his  indulgence ;  and  we  think  it  a  fair 
arrangement.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  it  is  artificial,  and  while 
it  exists,  instead  of  complaining  that 
the  licensing  system  is  too  minute  and 
inquisitorial,  we  would  say  that  it  is 
too  clumsy  and  fortuitous  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  an  artificial  organisation 
of  a  great  branch  of  commerce.  We 
shall,  perhaps,  best  explain  what  we 
mean  by  saying,  that  we  can  see  a  good 
deal  to  admire  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
much-talked-of  Maine  Liquor  Law — 
though  we  fear  it  is  not  applicable  to 
a  country  like  ours,  which  has  created 
a  large  revenue  out  of  a  complicated 
artificial  system,  so  long  established 
that  it  has  become  a  second  nature. 
In  speaking  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law, 
we  take  the  liberty  of  considering  what 
it  permits  as  well  as  what  it  prohibits; 
though  we  are  quite  aware  that,  in  the 
use  generally  made  of  the  term,  one 
side  only  of  the  account  is  calculated. 
If  we  understand  rightly  the  position 
of  the  whole  question  in  the  State  of 
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Maine,  it  is  this  :  Traffic  in  liquor  is 
illegal.  Those  who  have  lately  tra- 
velled there  say  that  illegality  in  such 
matters  is  an  empty  word,  and  that 
no  law  affecting  the  habits  of  the  citi- 
zen can  be  put  in  force  where  the 
majority  in  the  town,  village,  or  parish 
are  opposed  to  it ;  but  we  shaU  take 
for  granted  that  there  is  a  law  against 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  liquor  in 
Maine,  and  that  it  is  enforced.  There 
is  avowedly  no  law  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  wine  by  those  whose 
wealth  and  habits  prompt  them  to 
take  that  method  of  filling  their  cel- 
lars. What  is  of  far  more  consequence, 
however,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
understand,  no  excise  law  there,  and 
no  arrangement  for  preventing  the 
Maine  farmer  from  making  his  own 
maple  rum  on  his  own  premises.  The 
Highland  farmers  of  Scotland  would 
have  had  no  objection  to  such  a  law 
half  a  century  ago;  we  question  if 
they  would  even  now.  Its  tendency 
is  to  restrict  convivial  indulgence  to 
the  domestic  home,  or  the  circle  of 
private  acquaintance,  instead  of  driv- 
ing it  into  publicity,  after  the  fashion 
of  our  public-house  system ;  and  we 
can  easily  imagine  how  the  respect- 
able inhabitants  of  a  country,  through 
which  a  continual  emigration  stream 
is  passing,  should  have  recourse  to 
such  a  protection. 

The  tendency,  in  fact,  of  the  Maine 
system  is  to  make  drinking  cheap 
and  private — that  of  our  own  to  make 
it  dear  and  public.  Each  has  some 
share  of  wisdom  in  its  design,  and 
both,  doubtless,  encounter  many  fol- 
lies in  execution.  The  prevailing 
danger  of  our  own  system  is  the  en- 
hancements of  costs  and  restrictions, 
until  the  smuggler,  with  all  his  de- 
moralising influences,  is  set  at  work. 
There  is  another  evil  of  a  less  palpa- 
ble but  still  serious  character  in  the 
degradation  of  the  public  taste,  and 
the  consequent  injury  of  the  people's 
health  by  the  use  of  adulterated  and 
sordid  stimulants.  The  vile  mixtures 
of  turpentine  and  nitric  acid— sold 
as  London  gin — are  the  creatures  of 
taxation,  which  thus,  instead  of  modi- 
fying the  amount  of  liquor  consumed, 
enhances  the  drunkard's  appetite  by 
depraving  his  taste. 

The  workman  has  much  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  usage  he  has  received 
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about  his  more  economical  and  harm- 
less luxury,  tobacco.  The  manufac- 
ture of  this  article  is  now  the  only 
protected  branch  of  home  industry. 
The  duty  of  3s.  per  pound  on  the  raw 
material  acts  as  an  ad  valorem  tax 
to  the  extent  of  above  a  thousand  per 
cent,  but  in  the  foreign  manufacture 
this  burden  is  tripled.  Now,  tobacco, 
like  wine  and  other  products  of  the 
soil,  is  most  effectively  prepared  for 
use  in  its  own  country,  and  every 
smoker  knows  the  foreign  article  from 
the  home  as  well  as  he  knows  claret 
from  gooseberry.  No  one,  however, 
will  dare  to  speak  about  so  nasty  a 
thing  as  tobacco ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  bad  commodity  of  our  ma- 
nufacturer is  protected  with  a  prohi- 
bitive duty.  Compelled  to  use  the 
worst  description  of  the  weed,  the 
smoker's  taste  becomes  deteriorated, 
and  the  costliness  drives  him  to  me- 
thods of  economising  the  strength 
which  tend  to  aggravate  the  deteri- 
oration of  taste,  and  often  convey  the 
poison  of  the  essential  oil  of  tobacco 
into  the  stomach.  With  foreign 
tobacco  at  a  moderate  duty,  the  Bri- 
tish workman  might  smoke  like  a 
gentleman. 

We  know  what  will  be  said  in 
answer  to  all  this.     Down  with  all 
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stimulants  —  they  are  a  bad  thing  ; 
stop  the  workman's  grog,  and  put 
out  his  pipe.  This  cannot  be  done, 
but  much  mischief  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  attempt  to  do  it.  The 
poor  are  taught  not  to  envy  the  rich, 
and  a  wise  provision  of  Providence, 
by  suiting  their  desires  to  their  habits, 
reconciles  them  to  the  doctrine.  Beer 
and  tobacco  are  to  Lazarus  what 
claret  and  champagne  are  to  Dives. 
Let  Dives  be  content.  If  he  attempt 
to  retain  his  claret  and  champagne, 
and  take  from  Lazarus  his  pipe  and 
pot,  evil  may  come  of  it.  The  dis- 
position shown  at  this  moment — not 
by  the  aristocracy  so  much  as  the 
comfortable  classes — to  interfere  with 
the  poor,  is  to  us  one  of  the  most 
alarming  features  of  the  day.  It 
seems  to  be  believed  that  when 
people  are  poor  they  should  have  no 
appetites,  and  should  cultivate  no- 
thing but  the  cardinal  virtues.  Hence 
it  is  fashionable  to  speak  of  all  their 
indulgences  as  so  many  self-imposed 
taxes.  That  they  do  expend  their 
money  foolishly  and  wickedly  we  have 
already  admitted ;  but  must  every 
farthing  spent  on  a  luxury  be  called 
a  tax,  when  the  desire  of  enjoyment  is 
that  stimulus  which  makes  people  ex- 
ert themselves  to  procure  the  means? 
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ON   THE  STATE  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 


So  many  censures  have  been  passed 
on  the  organisation  and  condition  of 
the  Army,  even  while  it  was  perform- 
ing the  most  brilliant  acts  and  gaining 
the  greatest  successes,  that  it  may 
be  useful  to  attempt  some  analysis  of 
the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  more  par- 
ticularly as  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit 
of  ill-temper  and  exaggeration  mixed 
up  with  the  accusations — and  in  some 
degree,  also,  with  the  defence,  by 
those  who  have  been  assailed.  The 
arguments,  too,  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, degenerated  into  abuse  of 
classes  connected  with  the  army,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  cast  a 
slur  on  the  aristocracy  (whether  of 
birth  or  wealth)  in  it ;  for  the  pur- 
pose of  decrying  which  class,  criti- 
cisms which  may  have  been  commenc- 
ed, perhaps,  with  some  reason,  have 
been  made  a  convenient  handle. 

The  British  are  decidedly  not  a 
military  people,  and  during  a  peace 
of  nearly  forty  years'  duration,  they 
most  willingly  allowed  many  very 
important  military  institutions  to  de- 
generate into  a  very  low  condition ; 
indeed,  the  only  point  in  which  the 
British  army  remained  fully  efficient 
—and  that,  fortunately,  the  most 
essential — was  the  military  condition 
and  qualifications  of  the  troops,  so 
far  as  dependent  on  the  organisation 
and  perfection  of  each  regiment.  Par- 
simony, as  regarded  military  estab- 
lishments, was  the  order  of  the  day  ; 
and  the  great  economists  seemed 
to  have  taken  up  literally  the  saying 
of  the  great  general,  who,  when  asked 
what  were  the  three  principal  requi- 
sites for  carrying  on  war  successfully, 
said,  that  "  the  first  was,  money  — 
the  second,  money — and  the  third, 
money !"  In  like  manner  said  the 
economists,  "  Save  your  expenditure, 
and  when  the  day  of  trial  comes,  you 
will  have  wealth,  the  important  in- 
gredient to  enable  you  to  meet  it." 
It  has  sometimes  been  said  triumph- 
antly, "When  did  the  House  of 
Commons  ever  refuse  supplies  for 
anything  that  was  shown  to  be  use- 
ful f  To  which  it  may  be  replied, 
"  Perhaps  not  often, — but  why  1  be- 
cause Government,  although  per- 


suaded of  the  propriety  of  certain 
items  of  outlay,  gave,  as  a  reason  for 
not  proposing  them,  that  they  knew 
the  House  would  not  consent  to 
them." 

The  consequence  was,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  con- 
test, that  which  has  always  been  the 
case  before  again  occurred ;  namely, 
that  no  department  could  by  possi- 
bility be  in  an  efficient  condition  for 
its  duties.  They  could  not  be  im- 
provises at  once ;  hence  the  officers 
who  directed  them  were  charged  with 
being  imbeciles ;  young  blood  (it  was 
said)  must  be  brought  forward  to  re- 
gulate what  was  declared  to  be 
beyond  their  comprehension  ;  and  it 
was  considered  still  better  if  the  men 
so  introduced  could  be  parties  brought 
up  to  any  other  profession :  it  was 
believed  that  such  men  would  be  free 
from  "militaryprejudice  and  bigotry," 
which  have  now  become  the  popular 
terms  to  designate  experience.  To 
these  new-comers,  however,  be  it  un- 
derstood, were  given  time,  and  all  the 
necessary  means  of  which  the  others 
had  been  deprived. 

Everybody  is  supposed  to  be  a 
judge  of  military  matters -and  there 
has  been  thought  to  be  so  little  of  an 
art  in  war,  that  men  brought  up  to 
any  other  profession  have  been  con- 
sidered to  know  more  than  those  who 
had  passed  their  whole  life  in  the  ser- 
vice. No  artillery  officer  could  be  so 
good  a  judge  of  the  requisites  for  a 
'  gun  as  an  iron-founder,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  a  military  engineer  to 
be  at  all  aware  of  the  most  useful 
properties  for  a  fortification.  Thus 
quackery  has  raised  its  head,  and  by 
high-sounding  pretensions  has  gained 
a  great  amount  of  popularity. 

If  we  look  at  the  subsequent  work- 
ing of  some  of  the  departments — all 
of  which  have  been  condemned  in  a 
lump — we  shall  find  how  difficult  it 
is,  with  every  appliance,  to  raise  them 
up  to  the  ideal  degree  of  perfection, 
or  even  to  that  practically  useful  state 
of  efficiency  which  we  would  be  in- 
clined to  advocate. 

Take  the  Staff,  for  instance,  than 
which  nothing  has  been  made  the  obj  ect 
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of  more  abuse.  The  great  want 
now  is  declared  to  be  that  of  a 
proper  education.  Suppose  it  be  so, 
surely  that  radical  defect  of  long 
standing  ought  not  to  be  visited  on 
the  heads  of  those  individuals  who 
happened  to  be  appointed  to  the  Staff 
in  the  Crimea.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  puzzle  any  one  to  find  out  a 
single  instance  during  that  service 
where  a  staff  officer  could  have  per- 
formed any  given  duty  better  for  hav- 
ing passed  the  most  brilliant  exami- 
nation of  the  kind  now  put  to  candi- 
dates for  commissions  in  the  army. 

The  duties  of  a  staff  officer  are  not 
well  understood,  nor,  consequently, 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  them  ; 
but  assuredly,  if  they  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed exclusively  by  their  relative 
educational  attainments,  the  stations 
will  be  very  imperfectly  filled.  A 
high,  and  perhaps  very  much  forced 
education,  may  be  very  useful  to  any 
man,  but  it  is  for  many  purposes,  and 
among  them,  for  the  duties  of  staff 
officers,  not  the  primary  qualification 
needful  ;  still  less  with  regimental 
officers,  where  it  is  attempted  also  to 
make  it  a  sine  qud  non. 

The  Commissariat  has  been,  no 
doubt,  inefficient  ;  but  the  success 
of  a  commissariat  may  be  said  to 
hinge  almost  exclusively  upon  abun- 
dant means  of  transport.  Now, 
what  has  been  the  case  in  this  im- 
portant matter  ?  After  the  first  great 
outcry,  an  officer,  held  in  high  esti- 
mation for  intelligence  and  zeal,  was 
sent  to  organise  the  necessary  means 
of  transport  ;  he  has  been  out  for 
seven  or  eight  of  the  finest  months  of 
the  year,  with  full  power  and  un- 
limited funds,  and  has  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  what  is  needful. 

The  hospitals  are  ill  provided  for, 
and  a  subscription  is  raised  in  Eng- 
land for  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  A 
commissioner  is  sent  out  by  the  great 
newspaper  of  the  day,  with  £l  5,000 
in  his  pocket,  to  expend  entirely  at 
his  own  discretion,  and  without  ac- 
counting to  any  one  ;  this,  with  the 
usual  Government  resources,  soon 
makes  everything  comfortable,  and 
then  comes  the  deduction  :  "  see  how 
easily  the  thing  can  be  managed  !" 
Is  it  meant  that  such  is  to  be  the 
system  of  administration  of  public  ex- 
penditure for  the  army?  Why,  it 


would  have  made  poor  old  Joe 
Hume's  hair  stand  on  end  to  think 
of  such  a  thing  ! 

We  do  not  at  all  mean  to  state  that 
in  many  departments  there  may  not 
have  been  individuals  in  authority, 
who  had  not  the  administrative  facul- 
ties and  the  boldness  to  grapple  with 
these  difficulties,  and  who  might  not, 
in  a  greater  degree,  have  alleviated 
them  ;  but  the  want  of  such  peculiar 
high  qualities  does  not  justify  the 
intense  abuse  which  has  been  heaped 
upon  officers  who  only  endeavoured 
to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they 
found  them. 

Could  the  Engineer  department 
have  had  about  double  the  number 
of  officers,  and  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  sappers,  which  it  had,  the 
works  of  the  British  trenches  would 
have  made  a  different  show,  and 
many  a  valuable  life  of  the  army 
would  have  been  saved  ;  but  these 
are  not  to  be  obtained  in  a  few 
months,  and  we  must  still  await  some 
further  progress  in  the  war  before 
this  most  desirable  provision  can  be 
supplied;  one  that  will  remove  the 
necessity  or  excuse  for  the  costly  ex- 
pedients of  navvies  and  Army  Works 
Corps. 

In  fact — and  this  is  the  main  cause 
of  our  recent  shortcomings — contrary 
to  the  warning  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  we  have  engaged  actively 
in  an  arduous  war  on  peace  establish- 
ments, and  those  of  the  low  order 
that  are  habitually  maintained  in 
England  ;  and  instead  of  condemning 
every  officer  employed  in  it,  we  ought 
to  give  them  credit  for  having  done 
so  much  as  they  have.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  every  element  for  censure 
may  be  traced  to  that  one  source ;  and 
it  is  most  unjust  to  visit  the  conse- 
quences of  deficient  establishments 
on  the  heads  of  the  unhappy  indi- 
viduals who  happened  to  be  at  the 
time  in  immediate  charge. 

Without  searching  for  particulars, 
some  ground  for  supposing  that  the 
great  defects  which  have  raised  such 
strong  animadversions  were  beyond 
immediate  control,  might  have  sug- 
gested itself  from  the  extraordinary 
fact,  that  not  a  single  officer  in  early 
command  of  army,  fleet,  or  of  any 
department  connected  with  the  army, 
but  has  been  reprobated  in  the  most 
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contemptuous  terms  :  men  who  had 
served  with  reputation  previously, 
and  many  of  whom  had  raised  them- 
selves to  their  stations  by  their 
own  merits — all,  without  exception, 
are  condemned.  It  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  corruption  had  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  that  every  place  was 
filled  entirely  without  reference  to 
capability,  and  that  the  effect  should 
have  been  unobserved  in  every  de- 
partment, until  this  fatal  moment  of 
action  made  it  manifest. 

To  most  minds  this  will  at  once 
carry  conviction,  that  the  true  causes 
of  the  evil  have  been  much  misappre- 
hended, and  injustice  thereby  done  to 
individuals.  While  we  may,  how- 
ever, commiserate  these  victims  of 
ill-directed  censure,  the  matter  for 
real  consideration  for  the  country  is, 
how  best  to  apply  a  remedy.  We 
fear  that  by  this  wrong  turn  given, 
in  attributing  the  defects  so  entirely 
to  personal  incapability,  too  much 
weight  may  be  attached  to  personal 
changes ;  for,  as  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, the  qualifications  of  those  since 
placed  in  direction  do  not  in  any 
essential  degree  surpass  those  of  their 
predecessors.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  great  alterations,  which  are 
being  introduced  with  a  rapidity 
which  gives  no  room  for  considera- 
tion, we  shall  find  out  that  innovation 
is  not  necessarily  improvement,  as 
seems  to  be  now  supposed. 

One  of  the  most  triumphant  argu- 
ments applied  against  the  state  of 
things  was,  the  age  of  the  parties 
in  command.  "A  parcel  of  old 
women  "  was,  for  want  of  a  better,  a 
very  easy  term  of  censure.  Experi- 
ence and  regulation  were  to  be  cast 
to  the  winds,  and  deprecated  under 
the  opprobrious  name  of  routine. 
This,  if  it  means  anything,  must 
imply  that  young  men  are  to  be 
selected  for  the  control  of  every- 
thing, and  allowed  to  do  as  they  like. 
It  is  no  doubt  very  objectionable 
to  retain  men  in  active  positions 
when  really  incapacitated  by  age  or 
infirmity ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  fix  on  any  decided  rule 
for  the  purpose,  as  regards  age. 
The  activity  required  from  officers  of 
long  service  may,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, be  bodily,  or  mental,  or 
both.  For  bodily  exertions,  age  will 
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tell  more  than  for  mental ;  but  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances  during  the 
late  campaign  it  has  proved  that  the 
old  and  hardened  soldier  has  with- 
stood the  hardships,  fatigue,  and  depri- 
vations to  which  Tie  is  necessarily  ex- 
posed, but  already  inured,  far  better 
than  the  younger  men,  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  the  labours  of  active 
service.  Therefore,  as  we  are  by  no 
means  inclined  to  reject  experience 
as  a  useless  quality, — as  we  would  not 
willingly  augment  unnecessarily  the 
great  cost  of  a  large  retired  and  in- 
efficient list, — and  as  we  fully  believe 
that  many  an  old  man  may  render 
valuable  services  in  suitable  posi- 
tions, we  cannot  add  our  voice  to  the 
sweeping  condemnation  of  what  may 
be  called  old  men,  or  denounce  them 
after  a  given  age  as  old  women. 

The  degree  of  obloquy  that  has 
been  cast  on  any  claim  for  experience 
is  hardly  credible  ;  as  if  nothing  that 
had  ever  been  done  before  should  or 
could  form  a  lesson  for  that  which  is 
now  in  progress.  Because  partial 
improvements  are  making  in  this 
fruitful  period  of  great  invention,  it 
seems  to  be  assumed  that  nothing 
that  had  been  previously  established 
should  be  attended  to  at  all ;  whereas, 
by  the  close  inquirer  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  experience  of  every- 
thing that  has  hitherto  been  found 
best,  is  to  be  so  considered  until  the 
new  invention  has  been  established 
as  an  improvement,  which  will  not 
probably  be  the  case  with  one  out  of 
a  hundred  of  those  which  first  strike 
the  fancy. 

For  instance,  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous  than  to  denounce  the  em- 
ployment, at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  of  old  officers  who  had  seen 
active  service  in  Europe  (for  that  in 
Asia  or  in  Africa  could  not  afford 
so  much  useful  instruction),  and 
the  expression  of  "  Would  to  heaven 
we  had  no  Peninsular  war  to  appeal 
to  as  a  precedent !"  was  the  raving 
of  prejudice  in  its  most  mischievous 
form.  Testing  this  by  what  took 
place  in  the  Crimea,  a  judgment  may 
be  formed  of  the  value  of  these  opin- 
ions :  great  inconveniences  arose 
from  want  of  experience ;  for  there  are 
no  peace  camp  duties  or  exercises, 
even  on  the  largest  scale,  that  will 
really  teach  outpost  duty,  and  many 
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other  most  essential  matters  in  the 
field,  without  the  experience  of  actual 
close  contact  with  an  enemy,  although 
they  afford  some  useful  guides  in  the 
art.  If  a  considerable  body  of  officers 
who  served  in  the  Peninsula,  and  of 
the  regiments  who  were  engaged  in 
that  warfare,  could  have  been  sud- 
denly revived  in  their  then  condition, 
the  affairs  of  the  campaign  in  detail 
would  have  been  better  conducted 
than  they  were  by  the  inexperienced, 
although  zealous,  officers  and  men  of 
whom  the  Crimean  army  was  com- 
posed. 

We  cannot,  then,  think  ill  of  the 
employment,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
a  certain  number  of  such  old  officers 
of  experience,  who  appeared  to  be 
robust  for  their  age;  and  although 
bodily  activity  is  most  desirable  in 
the  highest  stations  in  the  field,  cer- 
tainly it  is  less  indispensable  in  those 
upper  stations  of  different  depart- 
ments where  great  exertions  are  only 
occasionally  required.  Still,  recog- 
nising the  value  of  strength  and  ac- 
tivity, we  would  undoubtedly  make 
the  old  officers  give  place  to  younger 
blood,  as  soon  as  the  latter  can 
have  acquired  a  reasonable  amount 
of  experience,  and  shall  have  other- 
wise shown  themselves  to  be  com- 
petent;  for  it  is  not  only  that  ex- 
perience is  required  by  the  officers 
themselves,  but  the  public  or  higher 
authorities  should  have  experience  of 
the  capabilities  of  those  whom  they 
wish  to  place  in  commands.  And 
here  arises  another  fallacy.  It  is 
often  said,  Replace  the  old  generals 
by  able  and  younger  men.  That  the 
officers  thus  indicated  for  preferment 
are  younger  men  can  be  ascertained 
unmistakably;  but  who,  without 
trial,  is  to  pronounce  on  their  fitness 
for  command,  when  it  is  notorious 
that  many  a  gallant  and  most  meri- 
torious regimental  or  staff  officer 
has  made  a  very  bad  commanding 
general  ? 

It  has  been  very  much  the  practice 
to  point  to  the  Russians,  as  masters 
in  the  art  of  war  ;  we  think  that  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Menschi- 
koffs  and  Gortschakoffs  exceed  in 
age  any  of  our  Crimean  generals. 
But  the  fact  which  makes  the  outcry 
against  experience  more  than  ordina- 
rily mischievous  in  this  instanceis,  that 
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in  no  other  profession,  so  much  as  in  the 
profession  of  arms,  is  experience  of 
such  vital  importance.  Nothing  per- 
haps is  so  much  misunderstood  as 
this  question,  judging  by  the  tone 
and  expression  of  the  public  prints  of 
the  day,  which  speak  as  if  a  general 
like  a  poet  nascitur  non  Jit;  and  the 
term  "  heaven-born  general,"  so  con- 
stantly employed,  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  the  chief  who  is  to  lead  our 
armies  to  victory,  is  expected  to 
spring  suddenly  from  the  earth  in 
full  panoply,  as  Minerva  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  principles  of 
the  art  of  war  have  remained  the 
same  in  all  ages.  Parallels  are  daily 
drawn  between  the  operations  of  the 
great  generals  of  antiquity  and  those 
of  the  present  century.  The  pages  of 
Xenophon,  Herodotus,  Caesar,  and 
Polybius,  are  pregnant  with  instruc- 
tion for  the  modern  officer ;  and 
there  is  not  an  instance  in  their 
works  where  the  reasons  given  for 
any  particular  operation  would  not 
apply  with  the  same  force  to  the 
same  operation,  repeated  by  modern 
armies. 

The  art  of  war  is  nothing  more 
than  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  practice ;  and  were  they  sim- 
plified to  their  greatest  degree,  by 
supposing  the  operations  to  take 
place  in  a  perfectly  level  country, 
producing  all  that  would  be  required 
for  the  sustenance  of  both  armies,  it 
is  possible  that  the  art  of  war  might 
be  learned  as  a  theory,  and  applied 
like  problems  of  Euclid.  But  as  such 
conditions  cannot  exist  in  actual 
warfare,  and  the  physical  features  of 
the  earth,  the  comparative  civilisa- 
tion, and  power  of  production  of  the 
country  which  is  the  theatre  of  war, 
cause  an  endless  variety  in  the  opera- 
tions, the  man  who  conducts  an 
army  must  possess  a  fertility  of  re- 
sources, ana  a  self-reliance,  which 
experience  of  these  varying  condi- 
tions alone  can  give.  If  the  reader 
carefully  considers  the  campaigns  of 
any  great  master  of  war,  he  will  see 
how  generally  a  timidity  and  want 
of  enterprise  characterised  his  ear- 
lier operations,  until  an  experience 
of  what  troops  can  or  cannot  effect, 
gave  the  vigour  and  decision  neces- 
sary for  his  subsequent  triumphs. 
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Having  said  this  much  in  favour 
of  experience,  we  will  return  to  our 
original  subject,  and  endeavour  to 
show  how  little  justice  there  is  in  the 
abuse  which  has  been  lavished  on 
the  officers  of  our  army. 

The  erroneous  reasoning  of  making 
the  persons  employed  responsible  for 
every  evil  of  system,  has  naturally  led 
to  the  persuasion  that  there  is  some- 
thing radically  defective  in  the  com- 
position of  the  body  of  our  officers. 

We  will  admit  that  many  cases  of 
hardship  and  of  favouritism  may  be 
pointed  out,  and  of  advantages  given 
to  men  possessing  interest  and  means, 
that  are  not  on  principle  defensible, 
and  which  it  would  be  praiseworthy 
to  endeavour  to  have  amended — al- 
though we  doubt  whether,  practically , 
we  can  ever  attain  such  Utopian  per- 
fection as  is  advocated,  and  whether 
the  imperfections  of  human  nature 
will  not  occasion  similar  evils  to 
arise,  although  in  other  shapes,  after 
any  change ;  but  we  absolutely  deny 
that  any  results  of  the  present 
war  have  exhibited,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  bulk  of  the  officers, 
proofs  of  a  necessity  for  any  change 
whatever.  They  have  displayed  ac- 
tivity, courage,  intelligence,  and  a 
due  knowledge  of  their  profession, 
only  wanting  in  the  experience  which 
actual  service  alone  can  give.  The 
troops  were  avowedly  in  a  very  high 
state  of  discipline  and  exercise,  which 
could  not  be  the  case  were  the  officers 
defective  in  quality ;  and  yet,  with- 
out bringing  forward  any  particular 
cases  against  them,  but  merely  vague 
attacks  upon  the  whole  en  masse, 
various  are  the  demands  for  their 
improvement — some  of  them  harm- 
less, and  even  advantageous  if  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds — but  others 
positively  mischievous. 

The  purchase  and  sale  of  commis- 
sions is  the  great  champ  de  bataille, 
on  which  the  army  reformers  are  cer- 
tainly strongest.  It  is  indefensible 
in  principle,  and  only  tolerated  and 
continued  on  account  of  the  financial 
difficulties  in  getting  rid  of  it.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  justified  because  the  evils 
arising  from  it  are  not  of  the  extent 
of  which  it  is  accused;  as,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  not  true,  although  fre- 
quently inferred,  that  any  man  who 
has  money  can  purchase  advancement 
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up  to  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
without  difficulty  and  without  need- 
ful qualifications.  The  regulations 
afford  a  check  upon  such  a  course; 
and  that  they  are  attended  to  may 
be  admitted  from  the  result,  that 
officers  who  have  purchased  as  rapidly 
as  they  could,  have  proved  perfectly 
as  good  in  their  positions  as  others 
who  have  obtained  their  promotion 
by  services  alone. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  life  and  pro- 
fession of  an  officer  in  the  army  bear 
no  analogy  with  any  other  course  of 
life  whatever.  It  is  in  many  re- 
spects a  hard  one,  subject  to  a  con- 
trol which  custom  alone  prevents 
being  offensive ;  with  very  moderate 
comforts,  irregular  and  sometimes 
harassing  duties  to  perform;  no  con- 
stant occupation — his  ordinary  duties 
rather  require  steadiness,  activity, 
and  attention,  than  efforts  of  intellect. 
To  be  a  good  regimental  officer  is 
therefore  not  a  matter  of  difficulty ; 
and  among  the  young  men,  usually 
full  of  spirit,  of  whom  this  class  is 
composed,  to  find  what  a  commanding 
officer  would  term  a  bad  officer,  is 
quite  an  exception.  Hence  the  idea 
of  making  promotion  dependent  on 
merit  would  be  so  far  a  delusion,  that 
except  in  rare  cases,  arising  from  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  there  would 
be  no  reasons  for  making  selections, 
and  seniority  would  certainly  be  the 
habitual  course.  Even  in  the  field, 
gallantry  is  so  general  that  it  is  only 
by  peculiar  opportunities  being  afford- 
ed to  an  officer  that  he  can  particu- 
larly distinguish  himself  by  that,  or 
by  a  display  of  intelligence, — when  of 
•course  it  would  be  duly  honoured, 
and  the  reputation  of  such  officer 
would  follow  him  for  future  advance- 
ment. Nor  should  they  be  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  their  good  conduct  in 
mass,as  the  commander-in-chief  should 
have  on  record  the  names  of  all  who  had 
gallantly  performed  their  duty  in  the 
field,  in  order  to  attend  to  their  ad- 
vancement in  other  corps,  as  circum- 
stances may  admit. 

There  is  a  great  rage  at  present  for 
formal  examinations  in  learning,  as  a 
necessary  test  of  qualification  for  all 
public  offices  :  applicants  for  com- 
missions in  the  army  are  not  exempt. 

It  may  be  dangerous  to  presume  to 
find  any  fault  with  that  which  seems 
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to  be  so  universally  considered  as  of 
decided  propriety ;  but  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
principle  may  be  carried  too  far,  and, 
still  more,  not  always  wisely  applied. 

If,  for  instance,  an  examination, 
which  is  to  be  the  test  of  admis- 
sion, embraces  subjects,  or  extent  of 
knowledge,  quite  unnecessary  for  the 
station  of  life  of  the  candidate,  it 
must  tend  to  narrow  to  undue  bounds 
the  range  from  which  that  station 
may  be  filled ;  and  it  may  throw  into 
it  men  who  are  not  the  best  adapted 
for  that  precise  occupation,  because 
the  superfluous  attainments  are  no- 
thing worth,  while  there  may  be  a 
deficiency  in  what  would  be  more 
useful. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  what 
occasioned  this  sudden  demand  for 
an  educational  test  for  admission 
to  the  army,  or  where  the  necessity 
for  it  has  been  shown  in  carrying 
on  the  service.  Where  was  a  good 
officer  ever  found  (at  all  events,  till 
of  high  rank)  whose  value  could  be 
traced  to  a  greater  knowledge  of 
geography  or  history,— or  a  bad  one, 
whose  failure  could  be  ascribed  to  a 
deficiency  in  any  of  those  or  other 
such  branches  1 

It  has  been  a  saying,  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  army,  that  when  a 
gentleman  had  a  son  who  was  fit  for 
no  other  profession,  he  put  him  into 
the  army.  Applied  in  less  degrading 
terms,  the  sentiment  may  be  admitted 
that  there  are  qualities  that  will 
make  an  excellent  officer  in  the  army, 
which  are  unnecessary  in  other  pro- 
fessions,— and  so  for  church,  law,  or 
medicine  ;  but  in  each  of  these  last- 
named  pursuits,  a  peculiar  amount  of 
collegiate  education  is  indispensable, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  army. 
If  a  gentleman  in  a  commercial 
house  required  a  good  clerk,  and 
found  one  who  could  write  well,  in- 
dite a  business  letter,  and  who  under- 
stood accounts  on  the  most  improved 
system,  he  would  hardly  reject  him 
because  he  was  not  well  grounded 
in  the  classics.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, why  should  attainments  which, 
however  useful  in  themselves,  are 
not  absolutely  necessary  in  the  army, 
be  made  the  sine  qud  non  to  those 
entering  it. 

It  will  be  very  easy  to  pervert  this 
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reasoning  to  contempt  and  ridicule, 
and  to  assert  that  it  is  a  doctrine  to 
encourage  ignorance  and  barbarism  ; 
but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  every 
desire  to  see  knowledge  increase  and 
spread  over  the  country.  We  say  that 
it  should  be  encouraged,  and  not 
forced,  except  to  whatever  may  be 
the  necessary  extent,  as  regards  a 
proper  test ;  and  it  is  very  objec- 
tionable when  applied  in  an  ineffi- 
cient, pedantic  form. 

Two  pleas  are  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  system  of  educational  exami- 
nations for  the  army,  which  are  in 
some  degree  contradictory.  One  is, 
that  it  should  be  ascertained  that 
the  candidate  had  been  reasonably- 
educated  ;  the  other,  that  the  exami- 
nation is  to  so  small  an  amount  of 
qualifications,  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  it. 

Now,  we  cannot  conceive  a  case — 
certainly  we  have  never  witnessed  an 
example — of  a  young  man  of  the  class 
from  which  officers  of  the  army  have 
been  supplied,  who  had  not  been  at 
school,  or  under  education  for  some 
years,  and  who  had  not  consequently 
the  rudiments  of  acquired  knowledge 
implanted  in  some  shape  in  his  mind, 
although  he  may  not  have  at  his 
fingers'  ends  that  peculiar  description 
of  information  hi  which  it  is  required 
that  he  should  pass  an  examination — 
much  of  which,  be  it  remembered,  is 
directed  rather  to  efforts  of  memory, 
and  to  be  learned  by  rote  from  tabu- 
lated forms,  than  calculated  to  elicit 
any  really  useful  knowledge  appli- 
cable to  the  military  profession. 

Altogether,  we  consider  this  exa- 
mination to  be  a  delusion.  If  it  is 
on  so  low  a  scale  that  anybody  can 
pass,  it  is  manifestly  a  needless  form  ; 
if  to  an  extent  to  need  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  preparation,  it  may  cause  the 
rejection  of  many  a  fine  young  man, 
perhaps  of  much  intelligence,  and 
who  would  make  an  excellent  officer, 
but  may  be  unfit  for  other  profes- 
sions, to  the  exclusion  of  that  num- 
ber of  individuals  from  perhaps  any 
means  of  useful  occupation,  although 
particularly  equal  to  this  one. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  are 
situations  in  the  army,  such  as  those 
of  staff  officers  under  many  circum- 
stances, that  require  a  knowledge  of 
certain  branches  of  science.  These, 
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however,  are  a  select  class,  and  would 
of  course  be  chosen  for  their  acquire- 
ments ;  and  subjects  duly  qualified 
will  never  be  deficient  in  the  great 
mass,  with  the  inducements  they 
will  have  before  them  of  gaming  ad- 
vancement. 

There  is  one  mode  of  instruction, 
however,  that  is  very  eligible  for  offi- 
cers— it  is  that  of  military  colleges 
and  academies,  such  as  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst,  under  Government  and  mi- 
litary control, — the  private  establish- 
ments being  very  inferior  for  the  pur- 
pose. About  from  one  to  two  years  at 
such  a  college  would  be  highly  useful  to 
any  young  man  about  to  enter  the 
army  ;  he  would  not  only  be  initiated 
into  a  course  of  professional  study, 
which  he  might  subsequently  be  in- 
duced to  follow  up,  but  would  learn 
drill,  military  exercises  and  habits, 
that  are  far  better  acquired  at  such 
a  period,  and  in  such  a  manner,  than 
by  the  irksome  operation  of  passing 
through  the  awkward  squad  when  an 
officer. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  or- 
dinary officers  of  the  line.  The  consi- 
deration of  the  requisite  educational 
qualifications  for  an  officer  of  artil- 
lery or  engineers  admits  of  another 
view  altogether, — there,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  real  professional  ac- 
quirements is  most  necessary.  These 
acquirements,  necessary  for  officers 
both  of  artillery  and  engineers  (but 
most  of  them  more  absolutely  needed 
by  the  latter),  are,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary writing  a  tolerable  hand  and 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geometry,  mathe- 
matics pure  and  mixed,  natural  sci- 
ences, mechanical  drawing,  French 
and  German ;  and  no  one  will  deny 
that  this  is  a  pretty  good  list. 

The  more  deeply  such  officers  are 
grounded  in  these  branches  of  know- 
ledge, the  better ;  and  unless  mode- 
rately possessed  of  these  acquire- 
ments, they  ought  not  to  receive  an 
appointment  at  all.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  affair  when  we  come  to  clas- 
sics, moral  philosophy,  and  the  power 
of  standing  cross-questioning  in  his- 
tory, <fec.,  which  may  be  very  useful 
additions,  but  should  not  by  any 
means  bear  the  same  weight  in  the 
scale  of  competency,  nor  of  relative 
qualifications.  For  example,  we  do 
most  positively  object  to  such  ques- 
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tions  as  the  following,  to  be  answered 
off-hand  by  young  men  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty -two,  who  are 
required  to  be  thoroughly  grounded 
in  so  many  elementary  sciences.  The 
questions  here  quoted  are  extracted 
from  the  examination  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  artillery  and  en- 
gineers : — 

"  What  was  the  difference  between 
the  state  of  Britain  and  that  of  Gaul 
under  the  Roman  empire?  Point  out 
any  consequences  that  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  cause. 

"  Give  a  brief  account  of  Anselm, 
Bede,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Harley  Earl  of 
Oxford,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Stephen  Langton,  Lord  Peterborough, 
the  first  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Richard  Earl 
of  Warwick,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Cardinal 
Wolsey  ;  and,  in  connection  with  Eng- 
land, of  Philip  Augustus,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  Prince  Eugene,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Louis  XL,  and  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. 

"  State  from  what  quarters,  whether 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Latin,  or  else- 
where, we  have  derived  the  words — 
sword,  candidate,  salary,  sycophant,  cur- 
few, history,  algebra,  almanack,  daugh- 
ter, sister,  hypocrite,  book,  bride,  seraph, 
assassin,  coffee,  sarcasm,  gazette." 

This  question  requiring  either  a 
knowledge  of  every  language,  ancient 
or  modern,  or  an  effort  of  memory 
which,  like  precise  dates,  gives  indi- 
cations, at  great  pains  and  loss  of 
time,  of  a  slight  smattering,  without 
any  useful  knowledge,  of  a  subject. 

"  Explain  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  cate- 
goric imperative. 

"  Give  a  short  analysis  of  the  princi- 
pal doctrines  that  have  been  held  on  the 
sublime  and  beautiful." 

These  are  taken  at  hap-hazard,  and 
are  by  no  means  extravagant  speci- 
mens of  a  long  series,  each  devised 
by  some  professor  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  the  study  of  that  peculiar 
branch,  and  who  himself  could  not 
probably  go  through  a  tenth  part  of 
the  examination  in  other  branches, 
all  of  which  are  required  of  these 
youths. 

Another  proposition  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  army  is,  to  give 
commissions  largely  to  meritorious  or 
gallant  soldiers  from  the  ranks.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  it  are  — 
first,  that  a  soldier,  as  in  other  pro- 
fessions, should  have  the  power  to 
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raise  himself  to  the  very  highest 
grades ;  and,  secondly,  that  he  does 
not  meet  with  sufficient  reward  for 
most  praiseworthy  services. 

These  arguments  may  be  admit- 
ted as  perfectly  just,  as  regards  the  in- 
dividuals, but  must  be  limited  by 
still  more  important  considerations. 
That  every  man  should  be  rewarded 
according  to  his  deserts  cannot  be  dis- 
puted ;  but  let  him  be  rewarded, 
and  amply  too,  by  modes  that,  while 
they  satisfy  and  afford  him  full  re- 
compense, are  not  detrimental  to  the 
service  at  large  ;  and  it  does  not  fol- 
low in  any  profession,  that  advance- 
ment in  that  profession  is  necessarily 
a  judicious  mode  of  rewarding  ser- 
vices and  capabilities  exerted  in  a 
lower  grade.  Indeed  we  believe  that, 
in  the  British  service,  the  cases  where 
it  would  be  proper  policy  and  good  for 
the  service  to  give  officers'  commis- 
sions to  men  who  had  served  in  the 
ranks  are  very  rare.  Let  those  par- 
ticular instances  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  all  means,  and  even  sought  for ; 
but  do  not  make  a  rule  of  forcing 
them. 

In  the  first  place,  see  how  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  this  rule  of  promoting 
men  from  the  ranks  would  militate 
against  the  two  other  proposed  im- 
provements which  are  brought  for- 
ward at  the  same  time,  and  very 
much  by  the  same  parties, — one  for  a 
superior  education  for  officers,  and 
the  other,  to  bring  forward  younger 
men  into  the  superior  stations. 

We  have  before  admitted  that  the 
educational  test — or  rather,  we  should 
say,  the  injudicious  peculiarities  with 
which  the  examinations  are  endea- 
voured to  be  enforced,  are  super- 
fluous ;  and  we  would  give  the  sol- 
dier who  is  to  be  recommended  to 
be  made  an  officer  the  benefit  of  that 
admission ;  but  we  certainly  are  far 
from  desiring  that  the  mass  of  officers 
should  be  composed  of  men  who  have 
not  received  in  some  degree  a  libe- 
ral education,  or  who  should  not 
generally  be  on  a  par  in  that  respect 
with  those  who  may  be  deemed  of  an 
equivalent  class  in  other  branches  of 
the  public  service,  or  in  private  life. 

Now  certainly,  in  this  respect,  the 
men  of  any  but  the  lowest  order  of 
education  in  the  soldier  ranks  of  the 
army  are  very  exceptional;  in  the 
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rare  cases  where  it  is  so,  that  diffi- 
culty may  be  considered  to  be  re- 
moved, or  may  even  be  dispensed 
with,  where  the  other  qualifications 
are  strong. 

Age  is  another  difficulty.  The  age 
of  any  man  from  the  ranks,  who  had 
had  time  to  establish  a  character  to  be 
considered  eligible  for  a  commission, 
would  again,  except  in  rare  cases, 
much  exceed  that  at  which  it  is  de- 
sirable that  commissioned  officers 
should  commence  in  the  lower  grades, 
viewing  how  that  age  would,  by  any 
reasonable  system  of  promotion,  be 
embarrassing  as  they  rose  to  higher 
stations  ; — for  surely  the  monstrous 
proposition  that  they  should  at  once 
be  elevated  to  the  higher  ranks,  over 
the  heads  of  many  of  at  least  equal, 
and  perhaps  very  superior  qualifica- 
tions, merely  on  account  of  age, 
would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 
Nor,  again,  could  the  prospect  of 
their  attaining  very  rapid  advance- 
ment on  account  of  their  merit  (even 
when  merit  is  to  supersede  purchase 
and  seniority)  be  expected  to  remove 
this  difficulty,  as  they  would  there- 
after come  into  competition  with  a 
very  different  class  from  that  in  which 
they  had  previously  become  pre- 
eminent. So  long  as  the  purchase 
system  continues,  that,  of  course, 
would  be  a  great  bar  to  their  subse- 
quent advancement. 

There  is  another  impediment,  which 
the  fear  of  an  outcry  against  aristo- 
cratic pride  and  influences  must 
not  induce  us  to  omit.  Such  outcry 
will  only  arise  from  those  violent 
parties  who,  instead  of  taking  the 
reasonable  course  of  checking  such 
influences  to  proper  bounds,  would 
put  them  down  altogether;  and  who 
would  have  any  man,  who  comes  under 
the  modern  designation  of  a  gentle- 
man, considered  as  an  inferior  being. 
It  is,  the  different  habits  and  manners 
of  the  new-made  officers  from  the 
ranks,  as  compared  with  those  with 
whom  they  would  thenceforward  be 
associated.  This  will  be  called  an. 
aristocratic  prejudice  which  must  be 
overruled;  but  it  is  no  such  thing  : 
the  inconvenience  would  be  felt  as 
much  on  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
When  a  soldier  of  merit  is  given  a 
commission,  there  has  always  been  a 
full  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
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officers  to  receive  him  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality.  But  the  parties 
rarely  amalgamate  ;  they  have  no 
ideas,  pursuits,  or  subjects  of  conver- 
sation in  common ;  any  close  intimacy 
<or  association  is  unpleasant  on  both 
sides.  The  newly-raised  officer  is  very 
frequently  married,  and  consequently 
would  not  live  at  the  mess;  and  the 
wife  may  lose  for  ever  old  and  pleas- 
ing associations,  without  gaining  any 
new  ones  that  can  recompense  her 
for  their  loss.  Always  with  none,  or 
the  most  trifling  means  beyond  his 
pay,  he  is  consequently  unable,  on 
that  account,  to  be  much  mixed  in  the 
course  of  life  with  the  other  officers. 
Thus,  from  being  a  very  superior  being 
in  the  caste  he  quits,  he  becomes  of 
a  very  low  order  in  that  which  he 
enters;  and  many  deserving  non- 
commissioned officers  themselves  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  is  by  no  means  the 
kind  of  reward  they  are  at  all  in- 
clined to  court. 

Decorations  and  good-service  pen- 
sions are  far  better  adapted  for  re- 
warding the  non-commissioned  officer 
or  private  soldier  than  commissions, 
and  would,  generally  speaking,  be 
much  preferred  by  the  recipient.  If 
the  order  of  merit  be  introduced,  it 
will  supply  in  some  measure  such 
means  of  reward. 

It  is  impossible,  while  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  pass  over  without  remark  the 
sentiments,  as  reported  to  have  been 
uttered  by  a  well-known  statesman  of 
high  station,  at  a  mechanics'  insti- 
tute, to  the  following  effect,  speaking 
of  the  war  : — 

"  It  was  not  in  courage  the  enemy  has 
failed,  though  no  doubt  their  troops  in 
that  respect  were  infei'ior  to  our  own ; 
nor  is  it  by  English  skill  that  they  have 
been  overcome,  whether  by  government 
or  generals,  or  by  whomsoever  directed — 
because  I  think  that  in  these  respects  we 
have  nothing  to  boast  of  over  other  na- 
tions (applause)  ;  but  that  in  which 
the  great  superiority  of  our  armies  has 
consisted  has  been  the  intelligence  which 
has  penetrated  to  the  very  lowest  ranks 
of  the  service.  (Loud  applause.)  It  has 
not  been  admirals  of  our  fleets,  and 
generals  and  superior  officers  of  our  ar- 
mies, who  have  known  what  they  ought 
to  do  in  those  unexpected  circumstances 
which  are  incidental  to  a  state  of  warfare, 
but  every  man  in  the  army,  every  brave 
soldier  and  sailor  in  our  service,  has 
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shown,  when  called  upon,  resources  and 
intelligence  which  have  guided  the  opera- 
tions of  the  whole,  and  enabled  them  to 
produce  those  great  results  which  you 
have  seen.  (Loud  applause). " 

We  would  submit  for  consideration 
whether  the  utterance,  from  such 
authority,  of  such  sentiments  to  such 
an  audience,  be  not  catering  unduly  to 
popular  prejudices,  fomenting  them, 
and  running  the  risk  of  raising  class 
against  class,  in  the  very  line  where 
it  might  tend  to  the  most  serious 
results. 

The  only  illustrations — and  they 
are  faint  enough — that  could  be  given 
of  the  superior  intelligence  shown  by 
the  soldiers  are,  that  some  sensible 
letters  have  been  written  by  soldiers, 
and  some  foolish  ones  by  officers ;  but 
that  might  occur  in  any  business,  and 
is  not  to  be  made  a  plea  for  a  general 
superiority  of  one  over  the  other ;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  good 
productions  were  good  for  the  class  of 
soldier,  and  the  bad  were  bad  for  the 
class  of  officer.  Assume  the  station 
of  the  writer  to  be  reversed,  and 
neither  will  perhaps  appear  remark- 
able. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  these  obstacles 
to  raising  officers  from  the  ranks  do 
not  occur  with  other  nations — why 
should  they  with  us?  The  fact  is, 
that  the  military  service  among  the 
Continental  nations  is  on  a  totally 
different  footing.  It  is  with  them 
the  highest  profession  any  individual 
can  espouse,  while  it  is  far  from 
being  so  with  us.  Among  the  Con- 
tinental nations,  the  troops  are  raised 
by  conscription,  from  all  classes :  a 
great  number,  therefore,  of  the  gen- 
'try  and  aristocracy  enter  into  the 
ranks,  from  which  they  are  speedily 
transferred  to  be  officers,  and  so 
many  are  included  in  the  promotions 
to  commissions  from  the  ranks,  while 
a  very  great  number  of  the  rest  of 
the  soldiers  are  from  very  superior 
classes  of  life,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  those  in  the  British  service.  It 
will  be  easily  perceived,  then,  how 
much  more  appropriate  it  may  be  to 
raise  soldiers  to  officers  in  those  other 
services  than  in  our  own. 

Another  argument  is  brought  for- 
ward, as  forming  an  objection  to  this 
system  with  us,  and  may  be  worthy 
of  consideration,  although  many  may 
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be  inclined  to  dispute  it — which  is, 
that  the  soldiers  do  not  like  to  be 
commanded  by  officers  who  have  been 
raised  from  among  themselves.  It  is 
Baid,  and  with  much  truth,  that  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  which  pervades 
the  middle,  and  even  lower,  orders  of 
Englishmen  (and  perhaps,  more  par- 
ticularly, Irishmen),  of  respect  for  the 
aristocracy ;  and  that  they  prefer  be- 
ing ruled  over  by  them. 

It  is  observed,  that  in  our  coun- 
try, more  than  perhaps  any  other, 
there  is  a  struggle  among  the  pros- 
perous to  get  into  the  society  im- 
mediately above  them  :  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  pride,  although  of  no  other 
advantage,  while  those  who  are  left 
behind  decry  the  "  upstarts ;"  and  it 
is  only  in  the  succeeding  generation 
that  the  position  of  the  family  is  firm- 
ly established.  It  has  been  thought 
that  these  same  impulses  act  prejudi- 
cially to  the  estimation  in  wnich  the 
officer  raised  from  the  ranks  is  held 
by  his  late  comrades. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  these  argu- 
ments are  founded  on  the  description 
of  class  now  almost  universally  en- 
gaged as  soldiers,  and  that  the  object 
is  to  obtain  them  from  a  superior 
order ;  but  this  object  will  be  found, 
on  consideration,  to  be  most  difficult 
of  accomplishment,  and,  if  practicable 
at  all,  must  be  done  as  a  whole, — or 
if  by  parts  and  degrees,  let  that  be 
studied  and  defined  with  due  deli- 
beration ;  but  to  commence  by  assum- 
ing our  soldiers  to  be  of  the  superior 
order,  and  giving  them  its  advan- 
tages, is  (to  use  a  vulgar  expression) 
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to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  In 
fact,  we  can  hardly  conceive  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  common  soldiers 
can  be  placed,  with  due  regard  to  the 
discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  mili- 
tary service,  and  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  economy,  which  would  much 
raise  the  class  from  which  they  are 
now  levied,  considering  the  opening 
there  is,  in  other  lines  of  life,  of  far 
superior  prospects. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  public  mind  for  this  ad- 
vancement of  the  soldier,  has  arisen 
from  the  occasional  acts  of  great  in- 
trepidity performed  by  individuals 
during  the  present  war ;  on  which 
there  is  at  once  an  exclamation,  Why 
is  he  not  promoted,  or,  if  a  sergeant, 
made  an  officer  ?  Now,  it  may  be  no- 
ticed that,  although  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  person  so  distinguish- 
ing himself  may  not  be  a  very  good 
character  otherwise,  it  is  a  melan- 
choly subject  for  reflection,  that  very 
many  of  the  most  gallant  fellows  in 
the  army  are  given  to  drink,  and 
sometimes  are  otherwise  of  inferior 
character ;  and  consequently,  al- 
though their  gallantry  should  be  re- 
warded, it  is  impossible  to  recom- 
pense them  in  the  particular  way  ad- 
vocated. As  regards  the  infusion  of 
spirited  blood  among  the  officers,  that 
body  has  shown  that,  whatever  other 
accusations  may  be  heaped  upon 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
gallant  devotion  they  have  peculiarly 
displayed  on  every  occasion,  and  how 
little,  consequently,  the  principle  is 
required  on  that  account. 
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MODEEN  LIGHT   LITERATURE — POETRY. 


"  POETS,"  said  the  ancient  wisdom, 
"  are  not  made,  but  born."  We  have 
made  miraculous  progress  in  all  the 
arts  of  manufacture  since  the  time  of 
this  saying,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  controvert  the  judgment  of 
our  forefathers.  Education,  refine- 
ment, taste,  and  talent,  are  great 
things  in  their  way,  and  men  do 
wonders  with  them;  but  we  have 
not  fallen  yet  upon  a  successful  me- 
thod of  bringing  down  the  divine 
spark  into  the  marble,  let  us  work  it 
ever  so  curiously.  The  celestial  gift 
in  these  new  times,  as  in  the  old, 
comes  down  with  divine  impartiality, 
yet  seldom  into  the  tenement  most 
specially  built  and  garnished  for  its 
reception.  We  can  make  critics,  con- 
noisseurs, "  an  enlightened  audience," 
but,  let  us  labour  at  it  as  we  will,  we 
cannot  make  a  poet. 

And  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  is 
but  small  help  we  can  give,  with  all 
our  arts  and  ingenuities,  even  to  the 
perfecting  of  the  poet  born.  Science 
discusses  the  subject  gravely— at  one 
time  troubled  with  apprehensions  lest 
her  severe  shadow  should  kill  the 
singer  outright,  as  Reason  killed  Love 
— at  another,  elate  with  the  happier 
thought  of  increasing  all  his  con- 
quests, and  sending  forth  as  her  own 
esquire,  bearing  her  ponderous  lance 
and  helmet,  the  glorious  boy  in  his 
perennial  youth.  It  is  a  vain  specu- 
lation. The  poet  glances  past  this 
important  figure  with  a  calm  eye  and 
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a  far-shining  smile.  His  vocation  is 
beyond  and  beyond  the  range  of  all 
the  sciences.  The  heart  and  soul 
that  were  in  the  first  home,  ere  ever 
even  spade  and  distaff  were  invented, 
when  two  forlorn  hopeful  creatures, 
wistfully  looking  back  to  the  sunset 
of  Eden,  wistfully  looking  forward  to 
the  solemn  nightfall  of  the  drear 
world  without,  with  all  its  starry 
promises  of  another  morning  and  a 
higher  heaven,  were  all  the  human 
race — are  world  and  scope  enough  for 
the  humanest  and  most  divine  of  arts. 
That  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  and  all  the  generations  of 
this  many-peopled  earth,  is  the  argu- 
ment on  which  he  speaks ;  that  heart 
answers  unto  heart  all  the  world  over, 
is  the  secret  of  his  power.  The  petu- 
lant passion  of  a  child,  the  heroisms 
and  exultations  and  agonies  of  that 
fantastical  sweet  youth,  over  whose 
unconscious  mockery  of  our  real  con- 
flict we  graver  people  smile  and  weep, 
are  of  more  import  to  the  poet  than 
all  the  secrets  of  the  earth,  and  all 
the  wonders  of  the  sky ;  and  he  turns 
— it  is  his  vocation — from  the  disco- 
very of  a  planet,  forgetting  all  about 
it,  to  make  the  whole  world  ring  with 
joy  over  a  cottage  cradle,  or  weigh 
down  the  very  wings  of  the  winds 
with  wailing  over  some  uncommemo- 
rated  grave. 

Yes,  it  is  a  humiliating  confession — 
but  in  reality  we  are  quite  as  like  to 
injure  as  to  elevate  our  poet  by  all 
i 
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our  educations.  Perhaps  the  hea- 
venly glamour  in  his  eyne  had  best 
be  left  entirely  unobscured  by  any 
laws  save  those  of  nature ;  but  at  all 
events  it  seems  tolerably  sure,  that 
the  more  we  labour  at  his  training, 
the  less  satisfactory  is  the  result  of  it. 
A  school  of  poets  is  the  most  hopeless 
affair  in  existence;  and  whether  it 
dwindle  into  those  smallest  of  small 
rhymsters,  leaden  echoes  of  the  silver 
chimes  of  Pope,  in  whom  the  eigh- 
teenth century  delighted,  or  to  the 
present  makers  of  dislocated  verses, 
whose  glory  it  is  to  break  stones  upon 
the  road  where  the  Laureate's  gilded 
coach  flashes  by,  we  wait  with  equal 
weariness  and  equal  impatience  for 
the  Coming  Man,  who  knows  neither 
school  nor  education — whose  business 
it  is  to  rout  the  superannuated  spin- 
sters, and  make  the  world  ring  once 
more  with  the  involuntary  outburst 
of  song  and  youth. 

But  we  who  are  but  the  unhappy 
victims  of  the  mania,  why  do  we 
blame  ourselves  ?  Alas !  it  is  not  we, 
but  our  poets,  foolish  fraternity,  who 
have  set  about  this  fatal  task  of  mak- 
ing a  school  andperfecting  themselves 
in  their  art.  How  do  you  suppose 
they  are  to  do  it,  kindest  reader? 
In  other  arts  and  professions  the 
self-love  of  the  student  in  most  in- 
stances suffers  a  woeful  downfall  at 
his  very  outset.  Tutors  and  books, 
dire  conspirators  against  his  inno- 
cence, startle  the  hapless  neophyte 
out  of  all  his  young  complacency; 

C?essors  set  him  down  calmly  as  a 
w-nothing;  chums,  with  storms 
of  laughter,  drive  him  out  of  his  last 
stronghold.  He  has  to  shut  himself 
out  from  his  college  doors ;  seal  him- 
self up,  poor  boy,  in  his  home  letters, 
and  so  sit  down  and  study  other 
people's  wisdom,  till  he  comes  by 
that  far-away  and  roundabout  pro- 
cess to  some  true  estimate  of  his 
own. 

But  the  poet,  say  the  poets,  needs 
other  training.  For  him  it  is  safest 
that  we  shut  him  up  with  himself. 
Himself,  a  separated  creature,  gar- 
landed and  crowned  for  the  sacrifice, 
is,  in  one  noble  concentration,  all  the 
ethics,  the  humanity,  and  the  religion 
with  which  he  has  to  do ;  signifi- 
cances, occult  and  mysterious,  are  in 
every  breath  of  wind  that  whispers 
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about  his  dedicated  head ;  his  smallest 
actions  are  note-worthy,  his  sport  is  a 
mystery,  his  very  bread  and  cheese 
symbolical.  He  is  a  poet — every- 
where, and  in  all  places,  it  is  the 
destiny  of  this  unfortunate  to  re- 
verence himself,  to  contemplate  him- 
self, to  expound  and  study  the  growth 
of  a  poet  s  mind,  the  impulses  of  a 
poet's  affections ;  he  is  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  be  unconscious  of  the  sweet 
stirrings  within  him  of  the  unspoken 
song;  he  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
believe  with  that  sweetest  simplicity 
of  genius  that  every  other  youthful 
eye  beholds  "the  light  that  never 
was  on  sea  or  land,"  as  well  as  his 
own.  Unhappy  genius !  ill-fated 
poet !  for  him  alone  of  all  men  must 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  be  blurred 
over  with  a  miserable  I, — and  so  he 
wanders,  a  woeful  Narcissus,  seeing 
his  own  image  only,  and  nothing 
better,  in  all  the  lakes  and  fountains ; 
and,  bound  by  all  the  canons  of  his 
art,  falls  at  last  desperately  either  in 
love  or  in  hate  with  the  persistent 
double,  which,  go  where  he  will,  still 
looks  him  in  the  face. 

But  we  bethink  us  of  the  greater 
poets,  sons  of  the  elder  time.  There 
was  David,  prince  of  lyric-singers; 
there  was  Shakespeare,  greatest 
maker  among  men.  The  lyricist  was 
a  king,  a  statesman,  a  warrior,  and  a 
prophet ;  the  leisure  of  his  very  youth 
was  the  leisure  of  occupation,  when 
the  flocks  were  feeding  safe  in  the 
green  pastures,  and  by  the  quiet 
waters;  and  even  then  the  dreaming 
poet-eve  had  need  to  be  wary,  and 
sometimes  flashed  into  sudden  light- 
ning at  sight  of  the  lion  which  the 
stripling  slew.  He  sung  out  of  the 
tumult  and  fulness  of  his  heart — out 
of  the  labours,  wars,  and  tempests  of 
his  most  human  and  most  troubled 
life  :  his  business  in  this  world  was 
to  live,  and  not  to  make  poems.  Yet 
what  songs  he  made  !  They  are  Holy 
Writ,  inspired  and  sacred ;  yet  they 
are  human  songs,  the  lyrics  of  a 
struggling  and  kingly  existence — the 
overflow  of  the  grand  primal  human 
emotions  to  which  every  living  heart 
resounds.  His  "  heart  moved  him," 
his  "soul  was  stirred  within  him" — 
true  poet-heart — true  soul  of  inspira- 
tion !  and  not  what  other  men  might 
endure,  glassed  in  the  mirror  of  his 
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own  profound  poetic  spirit,  a  study 
of  mankind ;  but  of  what  himself  was 
bearing  there  and  at  that  moment, 
the  royal  singer  made  his  outcry, 
suddenly,  and  "  in  his  haste,"  to  God. 
What  cries  of  distress  and  agony  are 
these  !    what  bursts  of  hope   amid 
the  heartbreak!    what  shouts  and 
triumphs  of  great  joy !    For  David 
did  not  live  to  sing,  but  sang  because 
he  strove  and  fought,  rejoiced  and  suf- 
fered, in  the  very  heart  and  heat  of  life. 
Let  us  say  a  word  of  King  David 
ere  we  go  further.    Never  crowned 
head  had  so  many  critics  as  this  man 
has  had  in  these  two  thousand  years ; 
and  many  a  scorner  takes  occasion  by 
his  failings,  and  religious  lips  have 
often  faltered  to  call  him  "  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart;"   yet  if  we 
would  but  think  of  it,  how  touching 
is  this  name  !   Not  the  lofty  and  phi- 
losophic Paul,  though  his   tranced 
eyes    beheld    the    very    heaven    of 
heavens ;    not    John,  although  the 
human  love  of  the  Lord  yearned  to- 
wards that  vehement    angel-enthu- 
siast, whose  very  passion  was  for 
God's  honour;  but  on  this  sinning, 
struggling,    repenting    David,    who 
fights  and  falls,  and  rises  only  to  fall 
and  fight  again — who  only  never  will 
be  content  to  lie  still  in  his  overthrow, 
and  acknowledge  himself  vanquished 
— who  bears  about  with  him  every 
day  the  traces  of  some  downfall,  yet 
every  day  is  up  again,  struggling  on 
as  he    can,  now  discouraged,  now 
desperate,  now  exultant ;  who  has  a 
sore  fighting  life  of  it  all  his  days, 
with  enemies  within  and  without,  his 
hands   full   of   wars,    his    soul    of 
ardours,  his  life  of  temptations.  Upon 
this  man  fell  the  election  of  Heaven.  - 
And  small  must  his  knowledge  be, 
of  himself  or  of  his  race,  who  is  not 
moved  to  the  very  soul  to  think  upon 
God's  choice  of  this  David,  as  the 
man  after  His  own  heart.    Heaven 
send  us  all  as  little  content  with  our 
sins  as  had  the  King  of  Israel !  Amen. 
And  then  there  is  Shakespeare  : 
never  man  among  men,  betore  or 
after  him,  has  made  so  many  memor- 
able people ;  yet  amid  all  the  crowd- 
ing faces  on  his  canvass,  we  cannot 
point  to  one  as  "  the  portrait  of  the 
painter."    He  had  leisure  to  make 
lives    and   histories   for   all   these 
men  and  women,  but  not  to  leave  a 
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single  personal  token  to  us  of  him- 
self.   The  chances  seem  to  be,  that 
this  multitudinous  man,  haying  so 
many    other    things    to    think   of, 
thought  marvellously  little  of  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare ;  and  that  all  that 
grave,  noble  face  would  have  bright- 
ened into  mirthfullest  laughter  had  he 
ever  heard,  in  his  ovrn  manful  days, 
of  the  Swan  of  Avon.      His  very 
magnitude,  so  to  speak,  lessens  him 
in  our  eyes ;  we  are  all  inclined  to 
be    apologetic   when   we  find  him 
going  home  in  comfort   and    good 
estate,  and  ending  his  days  neither 
tragically  nor  romantically,  but  in 
ease  and  honour.    He  is  the  greatest 
of  poets,  but  he  is  not  what  you  call 
a  poetical  personage.    He  writes  his 
plays  for  the  Globe,  but,  once  begun 
upon  them,  thinks  only  of  his  Ham- 
let or  his  Lear,  and  not  a  whit  of 
his  audience  ;  nor,  in  the  flush  and 
fulness  of  his  genius,  does  a  single 
shadow  of  himself  cross  the  brilliant 
stage,  where,  truth  to  speak,  there  is 
no  need  of  him.    The  common  con- 
ception of  a  poet,  the  lofty,  narrow, 
dreamy  soul,  made  higher  and  more 
abstract  still  by  the  glittering  crown 
of  light  upon  his  crested  forehead, 
is  entirely  extinguished  in  the  broad 
flood   of  sunshine   wherein  stands 
this  Shakespeare,  a  common  man, 
sublimed   and   radiant   in   a   very 
deluge  and  overflow  of  genial  power. 
Whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  these 
same  marvellous  gifts  of  his  would 
have  made  as  great  a  statesman  or 
as  great  a  philosopher  as  they  made 
a  poet,  it  does  not  lie  in  our  way  to 
discover :   but   to   know   that   the 
prince  of  English  poets  did  his  work, 
which  no  man  has  equalled,  with  as 
much  simplicity  and  as  little  egotism 
as    any  labouring    peasant    of   his 
time — to  see  him  setting  out  upon  it 
day  by  day,  rejoicing  like  a  strong 
man  to  run  a  race,  but  never  once 
revealing    to    us    those    laborious 
tokens  of  difficulties  overcome,  which 
of  themselves,  as  Mr  Kuskin  says, 
are  among  the  admirable  excellences 
of  Art — to  perceive  his    ease    and 
speed  of  progress,  and  how  his  occu- 
pation constantly  is  with  his  story 
and  never  with   himself, — what  a 
lesson  it  is !    But  alas,  and  alas !  we 
are  none  of  us  Shakespeares.    Far 
above  his  motives,  we  would  scorn  to 
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spend  our  genius  on  a  Globe  Theatre, 
or  on  any  other  vulgar  manner  of 
earning  daily  bread.  The  poet  is  a 
greater  thing  than  his  poem ;  let  us 
take  it  solely  as  an  evidence  of  his 
progress;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
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however  he  may  tantalise  the  world 
with  his  gamut  and  his  exercises, 
let  all  the  world  look  on  with 
patience,  with  awe,  and  with  admir- 
ation. True,  he  is  not  making  an 
Othello  or  a  Hamlet;  but  never 
mind,  he  is  making  Himself. 

Yet  the  thought  will  glide  in  ^&vv^,^,  »^^-iW^,v,«.  ™**^  w»v*^^, 
upon  us  woefully  unawares, — What  which  belonged  to  Wordsworth,  is 
the  better  are  we  1  We  are  ever  so  more  easily  copied  than  the  broad, 
many  millions  of  people,  and  only 

hundred  or   two    of   us    at   the 


highest  and  most  poetic  states  of  man ; 
but  we  venture  to  believe  there  never 
would  have  been  a  Balder,  and 
Maud  should  have  had  no  crazy  lover, 
had  there  been  no  Recluse,  solemnly 
living  a  long  life  for  Self  and  Poetry 
in  the  retired  and  sacred  seclusion  of 
Rydal  Mount. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  manner 
which  is  natural  and  a  necessity  to 
some  one  great  spirit,  becomes  an  in- 
tolerable bondage  and  oppression  to 
a  crowd  of  smaller  ones.  The  solemn 
egotism,  self-reserved  and  abstract, 


a  Hundred  or  two  of  us  at 
utmost  can  be  made  happy  in  the 
personal  acquaintanceship  of  Mr 
Tennyson  or  (we  humbly  crave  the 
Laureate's  pardon  for  the  con- 
junction) Mr  Dobell.  In  this  view 
of  the  question,  it  is  not  near  so 
important  to  us  that  these  gentle- 
men should  perfect  the  poet,  as  that 
they  should  make  the  poem.  We 
ask  the  Laureate  for  a  battle-song, 
and  he  gives  us  a  skilful  fantasia 
upon  the  harp;  we  hush  our  breath 
and  open  our  ears,  and,  listening 
devoutly  to  the  "  Eureka !"  of  here 
and  there  a  sanguine  critic,  who  has 
found  a  poet,  wait,  longing  for 
the  lay  that  is  to  follow.  Woe  is 
upon  us ! — all  that  we  can  hear  in 
the  universal  twitter  is,  that  every 
man  is  trying  his  notes.  We  are 
patient,  but  we  are  not  a  stoic ;  and 
in  the  wrath  of  our  disappointment 
are  we  not  tempted  a  hundred  times  to 
plunge  these  melodious  pipes  into  the 
abyss  of  our  waste-paper  basket,  and 
call  aloud  for  Punch,  and  the  Times  ? 
Yes,  that  great  poetic  rebel,  Words- 
worth, has  heavier  sins  upon  his  head 
than  Betty  Foy  and  Alice  Fell;  it  is 
to  him  we  owe  it,  that  the  poet  in 
these  days  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
licate monster,  a  creature  who  lives 
not  life  but  poetry,  a  being  withdrawn 
out  of  the  common  existence,  and 
seeing  its  events  only  in  the  magic 
mirror  of  his  own  consciousness,  as 
the  Lady  of  Shallott  saw  the  boats 
upon  the  river,  and  the  city  towers 
burning  in  the  sun.  The  Poet  of  the 
Lakes  had  no  imaginary  crimes  to  tell 
the  world  of,  nor  does  it  seem  that  he 
regarded  insanity  as  one  of  the 


bright,  manful  nature  of  our  greatest 
English  poet,  who  was  too  mighty  to 
be  peculiar;  and  the  delusion  has 
still  a  deeper  root.      It  is  in  our 
nature,  as  it  seems,  to  scorn  what  is 
familiar  and  common  to  all  the  world ; 
priesthoods,  find  them  where  you  will, 
are  bound  to  profess  a  more  ethereal 
organisation,  and  seek  a  separated  at- 
mosphere. Wordsworth  is  a  very  good 
leader;  but  for  a  thorough  out-and- 
out  practical  man,  admitting  no  com- 
promise with  his  theory,  commend  us 
to  Anthony  the  Eremite,  the  first  of 
all  monkish  deserters  from  this  poor 
sinking  vessel,  the  world.    The  poet 
is  the  priest  of  Nature  ;  out  with  him 
from  this  Noah's  ark  of  clean  and  un- 
clean,— this  field  of  wheat  and  tares, 
growing  together  till  the  harvest, — 
this  ignoble  region  of  common  life. 
Let  the  interpreter  betake  him  to  his 
monastery,  his  cloister,  his  ancho- 
rite's cell— and  when  he  is  there? 
Yes,  when  he  is  there — he  will  sing  to 
us  poor  thralls  whom  he  has  left  be- 
hind, but.  not  of  our  ignoble  passions 
and  rejoicings,  or  the  sorrows  that 
rend  our  hearts.    Very  different  from 
our    heavy-handed    troubles,    rough 
troopers  in  God's  army  of  afflictions, 
are  the  spectre  shapes  of  this  poetic 
world.     True,  their  happiness  is  rap- 
ture, their  misery  of  the    wildest, 
their  remorse  the  most  refined ;  but 
the    daylight    shines    through    and 
through  these   ghostly    people,  and 
leaves  notliing  of  them  but  bits  of 
cloud.    Alas,  the  preaching  is  vain 
and  without  profit !    What  can  the 
poet   do — when  he  is  tired  of  his 
Mystic,   sick  of  his  Balder,  weary 
of  Assyrian    bulls  and  lords  with 
rabbit-mouths  1    Indeed,  there  seems 
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little  better  left  for  him  than  what 
his  predecessors  did  before.  The 
monk  spent  his  soul  upon  some 
bright-leaved  missal,  and  left  the  re- 
cord of  his  life  in  the  illumination  of 
an  initial  letter,  or  the  border  of  foli- 
age on  a  vellum  page  ;  the  poet 
throws  away  his  in  some  elaborate 
chime  of  words,  some  new  inverted 
measure,  or  trick  of  jingling  syllables. 
Which  is  the  quaintest?  for  it  is  easy 
to  say  which  is  the  saddest  waste  of 
the  good  gifts  of  God. 

Also  it  is  but  an  indifferent  sign  of 
us,  being,  as  we  undoubtedly  are,  so 
far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  a  secon- 
dary age,  that  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute about  the  first  poet  of  our  day. 
There  is  no  elder  brotherhood  to  com- 
pete for  the  laurel ;  no  trio  like  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  Southey ;  no 
guerilla  like  Byron  to  seize  upon  the 
contested  honour,  nor  Irish  minstrel 
to  strike  a  sugared  note  of  emulation. 
Should  a  chance  arrow  at  this  mo- 
ment strike  down  our  poetic  cham- 
pion, so  far  from  comforting  ourselves, 
like  King  Henry,  that  we  have  "five 
hundred  as  good  as  he,"  we  could  not 
find  for  our  consolation  one  substi- 
tute for  Tennyson.  Echoes  of  him 
we  could  indeed  find  by  the  score ; 
but  no  one  his  entire  equal  in  all 
the  field.  Let  no  one  say  we  do  not 
appreciate  poetry  ;  in  these  mechani- 
cal days  there  are  still  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  singers  who  could  echo  that 
unfortunate  admission  which  cost 
Haverillo  his  life,  and  was  the  last 
stroke  of  exasperation  to  the  redoubt- 
able Firmilian,  "  I  have  a  third 
edition  in  the  press."  But  in  spite  of 
Smith  and  Dobell,  the  Brownings 
and  the  Mystics,  our  Laureate  holds 
his  place;  holding  his  laurel  with 
justice  and  right  less  disputable  than 
most  of  his  predecessors.  Yet  our 
admiration  of  Tennyson  is  perplexed 
and  unsatisfactory.  He  is  the  first 
in  his  generation,  but  out  of  his  gene- 
ration he  does  not  bear  comparison 
with  any  person  of  note  and  fame 
equal  to  his  own.  He  is  small  in  the 
presence  of  Wordsworth,  a  very  in- 
ferior magician  indeed  by  the  side  of 
Coleridge;  his  very  music — pardon 
us,  all  poets  and  all  critics ! — does 
not  floiv.  It  may  be  melodious,  but 
it  is  not  winged ;  one  stanza  will 
not  float  into  another.  It  is  a  rosary 
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of  golden  beads,  some  of  them  gem- 
med and  radiant,  fit  to  be  set  in  a 
king's  crown ;  but  you  must  tell  them 
one  by  one,  and  take  leisure  for  your 
comment  while  they  drop  from  your 
fingers.  They  are  beautiful,  but  they 
leave  you  perfectly  cool  and  self- 
possessed  in  the  midst  of  your  admi- 
ration. To  linger  over  them  is  a 
necessity;  it  becomes  them  to  be 
read  with  criticism ;  you  go  over  the 
costly  beadroll  and  choose  your  single 
favourites  here  and  there,  as  you 
might  do  in  a  gallery  of  sculpture. 
And  thus  the  poet  chooses  to  make 
you  master  of  his  song,  —  it  does 
not  seize  upon  you. 

This  is  a  kind  and  manner  of  in- 
fluence which  poets  have  not  often 
aimed  at.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the 
object  of  this  fraternity  to  arrest  and 
overpower  their  audience  as  the 
Ancient  Mariner  fascinated  the  wed- 
ding guest ;  and  we  all  know  how 
helplessly,  and  with  what  complete 
submission,  we  have  followed  in  the 
train  of  these  enchanters,  whereso- 
ever it  pleased  them  to  turn  their 
wayward  footsteps.  But  Mr  Tenny- 
son aims  at  a  more  refined  and  subtle 
influence  than  this  downright  en- 
slaving. A  poet  who  writes,  or 
seems  to  write,  because  he  cannot 
help  it, — and  a  poet  who  writes,  or 
seems  to  write,  of  set  purpose  and 
malice  prepense,  are  two  very  diffe- 
rent persons.  A  man  of  the  first 
class  could  not  have  written  In 
Memoriam.  Had  he  been  mourn- 
ing, he  must  have  mourned  a  closer 
grief,  and  broken  his  heart  over  it, 
ere  he  had  wept  the  half  of  those 
melodious  tears ;  but  for  the  poet 
quietly  selecting  a  subject  for  his 
poem,'  the  wisest  philosopher  could 
not  have  suggested  a  better  choice. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  and  we  are  fully 
aware  that  grief  does  not  make 
books,  or  even  poems,  except  in  very 
rare  and  brief  instances,  and  that 
the  voice  of  a  great  sorrow  is  a  sharp 
and  bitter  outcry,  and  not  a  long 
and  eloquent  monologue.  But  Mr 
Tennyson  does  not  present  himself 
to  us  under  the  strong  and  violent 
compulsion  of  a  great  sorrow.  It  is 
not  grief  at  his  heart  which  makes 
him  speak,  using  his  gifts  to  give 
ease  and  utterance  to  its  burden  of 
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weeping  ;  but  it  is  himself  who  uses 
his  grief,  fully  perceiving  its  capa- 
bilities, and  the  entrance  it  will  give 
him  into  the  sacred  and  universal 
sympathy  of  his  fellows.  For,  like 
all  great  works  of  art,  this  poem 
appeals  to  one  of  the  primitive  and 
universal  emotions  of  human  nature. 
The  dead— the  early  dead,  the  be- 
loved, the  gifted,  the  young :  we 
may  discuss  the  appropriateness  of 
the  tribute,  but  we  cannot  refuse  to 
be  moved  by  its  occasion.  No  man 
can  look  on  these  pages  without  find- 
ing here  and  there  a  verse  which 
strikes  home ;  for  few  of  us  are  happy 
enough  to  live  so  much  as  twenty 
years  in  this  weary  world  of  ours 
without  some  In  Memoriam  of  our 
own. 

Yet  we  cannot  complain  of  Mr 
Tennyson  that  he  makes  merchandise 
of  any  of  the  nearest  and  closest  be- 
reavements, the  afflictions  which 
shake  the  very  balance  of  the  world 
to  those  who  suffer  them.  His  sor- 
row is  as  much  of  the  mind  as  of  the 
heart ;  he  weeps  a  companion  be- 
loved, yet  almost  more  honoured  and 
esteemed  than  beloved — a  friend,  not 
even  a  brother,  still  less  a  child  or  a 
wife ; — enough  of  the  primitive  pas- 
sion to  claim  sympathy  from  all  of  us, 
but  not  so  much  that  our  sympathy 
loses  itself  in  a  woe  beyond  consolation. 
Pure  friendship  is  seldom  so  impas- 
sioned ;  but  had  it  been  a  commoner 
tie — a  relationship  more  usual — these 
gradual  revelations  of  grief  in  all  its 
successive  phases  must  have  been  too 
much  at  once  for  the  poet  and  his 
audience.  This  nice  discrimination 
secures  for  us  that  we  are  able  to 
read  and  follow  him  into  all  those 
solemn  regions  of  thought  and  fancy 
which  open  at  the  touch  of  death ; 
he  does  not  fall  down  upon  the  grave, 
the  threshold,  as  we  are  but  too 
like  to  do,  and  we  wander  after  him 
wistfully,  beguiled  with  the  echo  of 
this  thoughtful  weeping,  which  must 
have  overpowered  us  had  it  been  as 
close  or  as  personal  as  our  own.  We 
feel  that  over  our  own  minds  these 
same  thoughts  have  flashed  now  and 
then — a  momentary  gleam — while  we 
were  wading  in  the  bitter  waters, 
and  woefully  making  Up  our  minds, 
a  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  to  the 
will  of  God;  but  who  could  follow 
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them  out  ?  The  poet,  more  composed, 
does  what  we  could  not  do ;  he  makes 
those  flashes  of  hope  or  of  agony  into 
pictures  visible  and  true.  Those 
glimpses  of  the  face  of  the  dead,  of 
the  moonlight  marking  out  upon  the 
marble  the  letters  of  his  name,  those 
visions  of  his  progress  now  from 
height  to  height  in  the  pure  heavens, 
all  the  inconsistent  lights  and  sha- 
dows—mingled thoughts  of  the  si- 
lence in  the  grave,  and  of  the  sound 
and  sunshine  of  heaven — not  one  of 
them  is  passed  over.  People  say  it 
is  not  one  poem,  but  a  succession  of 
poems.  It  must  have  been  so,  or  it 
would  not  have  been  true.  One 
after  another  they  come  gleaming 
through  the  long  reverie  of  grief — one 
after  another,  noting  well  their  in- 
consistencies, their  leaps  from  day  to 
night,  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  poet 
has  set  them  down.  He.  knows  that 
we  think  of  the  lost,  in  the  same  in- 
stant, as  slumbering  under  the  sod 
and  as  awaking  above  the  sky ; 
he  knows  that  we  realise  them  here 
and  there,  as  living  and  yet  as  dead  ; 
he  knows  that  our 

"  fancy  fuses  old  and  new, 
And  flashes  into  false  and  true, 
And  mingles  all  without  a  plan." 

It  is  the  excellence  of  In  Memo- 
riam that  it  is  a  succession  of  poems 
— that  the  thread  of  connection  runs 
loosely — now  and  then  drops,  and 
as  unexpectedly  comes  to  light  again 
— that  the  sequence  of  these  fancies 
knows  no  logic,  and  that  they  come 
in  the  strain  as  they  come  to  the 
heart. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  true 
that  all  this  is  done  of  set  purpose 
and  intention  —  that  the  act  with 
which,  glimpse  by  glimpse,  the  whole 
tearful  chronicle  is  made  visible,  is  a 
calm  deliberate  act,  and  not  a  voice 
out  of  the  present  passion  of  a  heart- 
breaking grief.  The  poet  has  chosen 
the  theme — it  is  not  the  theme  which 
urges  with  an  overpowering  impulse 
the  utterance  of  the  poet. 

And  so  it  is  with  all  Mr  Tenny- 
son's verses,  for — no  disparagement 
to  his  poetic  power — verses  we  must 
call  them.  It  is  true  he  is  now  and 
then  moved  by  some  sudden  excla- 
mation, and  shouts  it  out  with  an  un- 
expected force  which  startles  his  read- 
ers, for  the  moment,  into  a  more  eager 
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sympathy — but  for  the  most  part  this 
poet  holds  his  verse  in  perfect  subor- 
dination, and  is  never  overcome  or 
led  away  by  it.  His  poetry  is  made, 
it  is  not  bom.  When  he  can  round 
a  sentence  into  a  stanza,  the  effect, 
of  its  kind,  is  perfect ;  but  the  very 
form  of  his  favourite  measure,  the 
rhythm  of  In  Memoriam,  is  against 
any  real  outburst  of  involuntary 
song;  for  the  verse  which  falls  so 
sweetly  when  it  contains  all  that  be- 
longs to  it  within  its  perfect  crystal 
round,  like  a  dewdrop,  makes  only  a 
most  blurred  and  unshapely  strain 
when  it  has  to  eke  out  its  sense 
with  another  and  another  stanza. 
When  the  necessities  of  his  subject 
force  him  to  this,  the  poet  labours 
like  a  man  threading  together  a  suc- 
cession of  fish-ponds  in  hopes  of  mak- 
ing a  river.  Of  themselves  these 
silvery  globes-  are  perfect,  but  there 
is  no  current  in  them,  and,  work  as 
you  will,  they  can  never  flow  and 
glow  into  a  living  stream.  Yes,  our 
Laureate  unhappily  is  always  far  too 
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much  "  master  of  his  subject ;"  would 
that  his  subject  now  and  then  could 
but  master  him ! 

If  it  should  happen,  by  any  chance, 
that  Mr  Tennyson  shared  in  Words- 
worth's solemn  conceit,  and  designed 
to  make  a  Gothic  cathedral  out  of 
his  works  and  life,  we  marvel  much 
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poet  and  story-teller  as  has  the  cor- 
responding stage  in  the  development 
of  man.  Yet  there  is  more  innocence 
in  it,  and  perhaps  in  its  full  bloom 
its  pretensions  are  even  more  sublime. 
The  delicate  temerity  which  dares 
everything,  yet  at  its  very  climax 
starts  away  in  a  little  sudden  access 
of  fear  —  the  glorious  young  stoic, 
who  could  endure  a  martyrdom,  yet 
has  very  hard  ado  to  keep  from  cry- 
ing when  you  lose  her  favourite  book 
or  break  her  favourite  flower — the 
wild  enthusiast  dreamer,  scorning  all 
authorities,  who  yet  could  not  sleep 
o'  nights  if  she  had  transgressed  by 
ever  so  little  the  sweet  obedience  of 
home, — there  is  a  charm  about  this 
folly  almost  more  delightful  than  the 
magic  of  the  bolder  youth,  with  all 
its  bright  vagaries;  and  it  is  this 
which  makes  our  tenderness  for  the 
Princess  Ida  and  all  her  "girl  gradu- 
ates in  their  golden  hair." 

Strange  enough,  however,  this 
phase  of  youthfulness  does  not  seem 
to  have  struck  any  woman-poet.  We 
have  heroines  pensive  and  heroines 
sublime,  heroines  serious  and  heroines 
merry,  but  very  few  specimens  of  that 
high  fantastical  which  embraces  all 
these,  and  into  which  most  men,  and 
doubtless  most  women,  on  their  way 
to  soberer  life,  have  the  luck  to  fall. 
Mrs  Browning  is  too  sad,  too  serious, 
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what  place  in  it  could  be  given  to  The    too  conscious  of  the  special  pangs  and 


Princess,  that  prettiest  of  poetic  ex 
travagances.  Not  a  Lady -chapel, 
though  it  is  of  a  college  of  ladies  that 
the  story  treats — not  a  delicate  shrine, 
all  wrought  in  lilies  and  graces  of 
foliage,  like  the  shrine  of  some  sweet 
maiden-saint.  No ;  the  Marys,  the 


calamities  which  press  heaviest  on  her 
sisterhood,  to  take  note  of  any  hap- 
pier peculiarity.  Nor  is  this  special 
eye  to  feminine  troubles  confined  to 
Mrs  Browning  :  a  weeping  and  a 
melancholy  band  are  the  poetesses  of 
all  generations.  "  Woman  is  the 


Catherines,  and  the  Margarets,  sym-  .  lesser  man,"  says  the  Laureate ;  but 


bolised  an  entirely  different  fashion 
of  womankind ;  yet  have  we  the 
greatest  kindness  for  Ida  in  her  girlish 
heroics,  sincerest  of  all  fictions — in  her 
grand  words,  and  her  pride,  her  in- 
constant subjects,  and  her  own  self- 
betraying  heart.  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  so  entirely  weary  of  symbols, 
that  we  do  not  pause  to  inquire 
whether  The  Princess  means  any- 
thing more  than  it  professes  to  mean. 
To  us  it  is  only  a  pleasant  picture  of 
the  phantasies  of  youth. 

The  sweet  and  daring  folly  of 
girlish  heroics  and  extravagance  has 
not  done  half  so  much  service  to  the 


only  woman  is  the  sadder  man — the 
victim  set  apart  on  a  platform  of 
injury — the  wronged  and  slighted 
being  whose  lot  it  is  to  waste  her 
sweetness  on  hearts  unkind  and  un- 
grateful, say  all  the  ladies.  "Her 
lot  is  on  you."  The  mature  woman 
has  no  better  thought,  when  she  looks 
over  the  bright  girl-heads,  bent  in 
their  morning  prayer ;  and  wherever 
we  have  a  female  singer,  there  stands 
woman,  deject  and  pensive,  betrayed, 
forsaken,  unbeloved,  weeping  im- 
measurable tears.  Is  a  woman,  then, 
the  only  creature  in  God's  universe 
whom  He  leaves  without  compensa- 
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tion  1  Out  upon  the  thought !  but 
there  ought  to  be  Borne  Ida  bold 
enough  to  proclaim  the  woman's 
special  happinesses — the  exuberant 
girl-delights — the  maiden  meditation, 
fancy  free — the  glory  of  motherhood 
— the  blessings  as  entirely  her  own 
as  are  the  griefs.  JSertha  in  the 
Lane  is  a  most  moving  story,  sweetly 
told  ;  but  ye  are  not  always  weeping, 
0  gentlest  sisterhood  !  and  where  are 
your  songs  of  joy  ? 

If  Mr  Tennyson  intends  the  hyste- 
rical folly  of  Maud  for  a  companion 
picture  to  this  one,  he  is  indeed  ele- 
vating the  woman  to  a  higher  pedes- 
tal than  even  Ida  dreamed  of ;  for 
the  youth  is  a  miserable  conception 
in  comparison  with  this  sunbright 
girl.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last 
reign  of  poets— when  men,  disturbed 
by  the  great  rustle  of  the  coming 
wings,  endeavoured  to  find  out 
wherein  the  magic  consisted,  to 
which  they  could  not  choose  but 
yield — we  remember  to  have  seen 
many  clever  speculations  on  the  na- 
ture of  poetry  "  One  said  it  was  the 
moon — another  said  nay";  and  it 
was  very  hard  to  understand  the 
unreasonable  potency  of  this  en- 
chantment—  which,  indeed,  clever 
people,  unwilling  to  yield  to  an  in- 
fluence which  they  cannot  measure, 
are  perpetually  accounting  for  by 
rules  and  principles  of  art.  "  It  has 
always  been  our  opinion,"  says  Lord 
Jeffrey,  "that  the  very  essence  of 
poetry,  apart  from  the  pathos,  the 
wit,  or  the  brilliant  description  which 
may  be  embodied  in  it,  but  may  exist 
equally  in  prose,  consists  in  the  fine 
perception  and  vivid  expression  of 
that  subtle  and  mysterious  analogy 
which  exists  between  the  physical 
and  the  moral  world — which  makes 
outward  things  and  qualities  the 
natural  types  and  emblems  of  inward 
gifts  and  emotions,  and  leads  us  to 
ascribe  life  and  sentiment  to  every- 
thing that  interests  us  in  the  aspects 
of  external  nature."  Lord  Jeffrey 
is  a  good  authority,  though  some- 
times this  troublesome  poetry  put 
even  the  accomplished  critic  out  of  his 
reckoning ;  but  we  are  sadly  afraid 
that  this  deliverance  of  his,  or  at 
least  the  idea  it  contains,  has  had 
some  share  in  the  present  insanity 
tjf  all  our  poets  in  regard  to  Nature. 
Mr  Tennyson  may  have  a  private 
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reason  of  his  own  for  making  such  a 
miserable  grumbler  as  his  last  hero. 
Mr  Dobell  may  hold  himself  justified, 
in  the  heights  of  self-complacence, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  art,  for  his 
atrocious  Balder,  a  criminal,  by  all 
poetic  laws,  for  prosiness  intermin- 
able, worse  than  murder;  but  we 
would  crave  to  know  what  right 
these  gentlemen  may  have  to  seize 
upon  our  genial  nature,  and  craze 
her  healthful  looks  and  voices  to 
their  hysterical  and  ghastly  fancy '? 
We  are  content,  if  he  uses  his  own 
materials,  that  the  Laureate  should 
dabble  his  hollow  with  blood  to  his 
heart's  content ;  but  we  will  not  con- 
sent, for  a  hundred  laureates,  to  make 
the  free  heather  of  our  hills,  the 
kindly  blossom  sacred  to  home  and 
to  liberty,  an  image  of  disgust  and 
horror.  After  all,  this  is  a  very  poor 
trick  and  a  contemptible— at  its  best 
much  like  that  which  Mr  Ruskin  de- 
nounces as  the  most  ignoble  thing  in 
painting,  the  excitement  of  mind 
which  comes  from  a  successful  de- 
ception, the  consciousness  that  the 
thing  we  look  at  is  not  what  it 
appears  to  be.  When  we  feel  Nature 
sympathising  with  us,  it  is  well ;  but 
it  is  not  well  when  we  force  her  to 
echo  our  own  mad  fancies,  of  them- 
selves forced  and  unreal  enough.  The 
"  frantic  rain,"  the  "  shuddering 
dark,"  the  "  maddened  beach  " — alas, 
poor  poets !  is  force  of  expression  not 
to  be  found  by  better  means  than  by 
this  juggle  of  misplaced  adjectives  '(• 
How  widely  different  was  the  "  sea 
change  into  something  rich  and 
strange  "  of  the  sweeter  imagination 
and  the  greater  heart ! 

But  it  is  doubtless  a  very  perturbed 
atmosphere  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves when  we  come  face  to  face 
with  the  last  new  arrival  in  the  land 
of  poesy,  the  unfortunate  young  gentle- 
man whose  hard  fate  it  is  to  love 
Maud,  and  to  shoot  her  brother.  He 
has  no  name,  this  ill-fated  youth ; 
but  doubtless  Balder  is  reckoned  in 
his  roll  of  cousinships,  and  so  is  Mr 
Alexander  Smith.  There  are  three 
of  them,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
they  are  an  amiable  trio.  Strangely 
as  their  garb  and  intentions  are  al- 
tered, there  is  a  lingering  reminis- 
cence about  them  of  a  certain  Childe 
Harold  who  once  set  the  world 
aflame.  Like  him  they  are  troubled 
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with  a  weight  of  woe  and  misfortune 
mysteriously  beyond  the  conception 
of  common  men ;  but  unlike  him — 
and  the  difference  is  characteristic — 
these  unhappy  lads  are  solemnly  bent 
on  "  improving  their  minds,"  in  spite 
of  their  misery.  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  much  disposed,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  set  down  Maud  as  one 
of  the  greatest  impertinences  ever 
perpetrated  by  a  poet  •  but  we  con- 
fess, after  an  hour's  trial  of  Balder, 
and  the  ceaseless  singing  of  that  wife 
of  his,  which  of  itself  certainly  was 
almost  enough  to  drive  a  sober  man 
crazy,  and  ought  to  be  received  as 
an  extenuating  circumstance,  we  re- 
turn in  a  kinder  spirit  to  the  name- 
less young  gentleman  who  wrote  the 
Laureate's  poem.  After  all,  he  is 
only  an  idle  boy,  scorning  other 
people,  as  idle  boys  are  not  unwont 
to  scorn  their  neighbours  in  the 
world  ;  he  does  not  think  himself  a 
divinity ;  he  has  not  a  manuscript  at 
hand  to  draw  forth  and  gaze  upon 
with  delighted  eyes ;  he  is  not — let 
us  be  grateful — a  poet.  His  history 
is  all  pure  playing  with  the  reader, 
a  wanton  waste  of  our  attention  and 
the  singer's  powers;  but,  after  all, 
there  is  something  of  the  breath  of 
life  in  it,  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  solemn  foolery  of  its  much-pre- 
tending contemporaries,  the  lauds  of 
the  self -worshipping  man,  or  the 
rhapsodies  of  the  self-admiring  youth. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  a 
very  skilful  painter  of  still  life  de- 
scribe how  the  composition,  the  light 
and  shade,  and  arrangement  of  one 
of  his  pictures,  was  taken  from  a 
great  old  picture  of  a  scriptural 
scene.  Instead  of  men  and  women, . 
the  story  and  the  action  of  the  ori- 
ginal, our  friend  had  only  things  in- 
animate to  group  upon  his  canvass, 
but  he  kept  the  arrangement,  the 
sunshine  and  the  shadow,  the  same. 
One  can  suppose  that  some  such  artis- 
tic whim  had  seized  upon  Mr  Tenny- 
son. In  the  wantonness  of  conscious 
power,  he  has  been  looking  about 
him  for  some  feat  to  do — when,  lo  ! 
the  crash  of  a  travelling  orchestra 
smote  upon  the  ears  of  the  poet.  Are 
there  Gernlan  bands  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  ?  or  was  it  the  sublimer  music 
of  some  provincial  opera  which  woke 
the  Laureate's  soul  to  this  deed  of 
high  emprise  ?  Yes,  Maud  is  an 
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overture  done  into  words  ;  begin- 
ning with  a  jar  and  thunder — all  the 
breath  of  all  the  players  drawn  out 
in  lengthened  suspiration  upon  the 
noisy  notes ;  then  bits  of  humaner 
interlude —  soft  flute- voices — here  and 
there  a  momentary  silvery  trumpet- 
note,  or  the  tinkle  of  a  harp,  and 
then  a  concluding  crash  of  all  the  in- 
struments, a  tumult  of  noises  fast 
and  furious,  an  assault  upon  our  ears 
and  our  patience,  only  endurable  be- 
cause we  see  the  end.  Such  is  this 
poem — which  indeed  it  is  sad  to  call 
a  poem,  especially  in  those  hard  days. 
We  mean  no  disparagement  to  Mr 
Tennyson's  powers.  It  is  perhaps 
only  when  we  compare  this  with 
other  poems  of  the  day  that  we  see 
how  prettily  managed  is  the  thread 
of  the  story,  and  how  these  morsels 
of  verse  carry  us  through  every  scene 
as  clear  as  if  every  scene  was  a  pic- 
ture ;  but  a  man  who  knows  only  too 
consciously  that  a  whole  nation  of 
people  acknowledge  him  as  their  best 
singer— a  man  who  also  doubtless 
must  have  noted  how  the  good  pub- 
lic, those  common  people  who  take 
their  ill  names  so  tenderly,  hurry  his 
books  into  sixth  and  tenth  editions, 
a  fact  which  ought  somewhat  to 
counterbalance  the  cheating  yard- 
wand — and  one,  moreover,  so  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  gravity 
and  passion  of  this  time,  and  how  it 
has  been  startled  into  a  humbler  esti- 
mate of  itself  by  the  fiery  touch  of 
war, — that  such  a  man,  at  such  an 
hour,  should  send  forth  this  piece  of 
trifling  as  his  contribution  to  the 
courage  and  heartening  of  his  coun- 
try, is  as  near  an  insult  to  the  audi- 
ence he  addresses  as  anything  which 
is  not  personal  can  be. 

Mr  Tennyson,  however,  has  in- 
sight and  perception  to  keep  him 
from  the  strand  on  which  his  imi- 
tators— the  smaller  people  who  en- 
deavour to  compete  with  him  in 
poetry,  and  triumphantly  excel  him 
in  extravagance  —  go  ashore.  He 
knows  that  a  poet's  hero  ought 
not  to  be  a  poet  —  that  a  man's 
genius  was  given  him,  if  not  for 
the  glory  of  Cod,  its  best  aim,  yet, 
at  worst,  for  the  glory  of  some 
other  man,  and  not  for  the  pitiful 
delight  of  self-laudation,  meanest  of 
human  follies.  A  great  book  is  a 
great  thing,  and  a  great  poem  is  the 
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most  immortal  of  great  books  ;  yet, 
notwithstanding,  one  cannot  help  a 
smile  at  the  "  Have  you  read  my 
book?"  of  Mr  Smith's  Life  Drama, 
or  the 

"  0  them  first  last  work  !  my  early  planned, 
Long  meditate,  and  slowly-written  epic," 

of  Mr  Dobell !  The  poet's  glory  is 
to  celebrate  other  achievements  than 
his  own.  His  inspiration  is  the  gene- 
rous flush  of  sympathy  which  tri- 
umphs in  another's  triumph :  "  Arms 
and  the  man  I  sing ;"  and  so  it  be- 
comes him  to  throw  his  heart  into 
his  subject,  and  leave  his  own  repu- 
tation with  a  noble  indifference  to 
the  coming  ages,  who  will  take  care 
of  that.  But  it  is  a  perilous  day  for 
poetry  when  poets  magnify  their  office 
through  page  after  page  of  lengthy 
argument — not  to  say,  besides,  that 
it  is  very  unjust  to  us,  who  are  not 
poets  but  common  people,  and  can- 
not be  expected  to  follow  into  these 
recondite  regions  the  soaring  wing  of 
genius.  The  greater  can  compre- 
hend the  less,  but  not  the  less  the 
greater.  He  can  descend  to  us  in 
our  working-day  cares,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  many  of  us  can 
ascend  to  him  in  that  sublime  retire- 
ment of  his  among  the  visions  and 
the  shadows.  To  take  Balder,  for 
instance :  marvellously  few  of  us, 
even  at  our  vainest,  think  either 
kings  or  gods  of  ourselves ;  ordinary 
human  nature,  spite  of  its  prides  and 
pretensions,  is  seldom  without  a  con- 
sciousness at  its  heart  of  its  own  lit- 
tleness and  poverty;  and  when  we 
hear  a  man  declaring  his  sublime 
superiority,  we  are  puzzled,  and 
pause,  and  smile,  and  try  to  make  it 
out  a  burlesque  or  an  irony.  If  he 
says  it  in  sport,  we  can  understand 
him,  for  Firmilian  is  out  of  sight  a 
more  comprehensible  person  than  his 
prototype  :  but  if  our  hero  is  in  ear- 
nest, we  shake  our  perplexed  heads 
and  let  him  go  by — we  know  him 
not.  There  may  be  such  a  person — 
far  be  it  from  us  to  limit  the  creative 
faculty  ;  but  how  does  anybody  sup- 
pose that  we — 

"  Creatures  not  too  wise  nor  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food," 

can  be  able  to  comprehend  a  being 
who  makes  no  secret  of  his  own  in- 
tense superiority,  his  elevation  over 
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our  heads  1  Again,  we  say,  the 
greater  comprehends  the  less,  and  not 
the  less  the  greater.  We  can  enter 
into  the  trials  and  the  delights  of  ordi- 
nary men  like  ourselves  ;  but,  alas ! 
we  are  not  able  to  enter  into'those  plea- 
sures and  poetic  pains  "  which  only 
poets  know."  And  the  poet  knows 
we  cannot  appreciate  him  —  nay, 
glories  in  our  wonder  as  we  gape  after 
him  in  his  erratic  progress — showers 
upon  us  assurances  that  we  cannot 
understand,  and  laughs  at  our  vain 
fancy  if  we  venture  humbly  to  sup- 
pose that  we  might ;  but  in  the  name 
of  everything  reasonable,  we  crave  to 
know,  this  being  the  case,  why  this 
infatuated  singer  publishes  his  poem? 
"  Have  you  read  my  book  ?"  says 
Walter,  in  the  Life  Drama;  and 
being  answered,  "  I  have  :"  "  It  is 
enough,"  says  the  satisfied  poet, — 

"  The  Book  was  only  written  for  two  souls, 
And  they  are  thine  and  mine." 

Very  well !  So  be  it !  We  did  not  ask 
Mr  Smith  for  a  poem,  neither  did 
our  importunity  besiege  the  tower  of 
Balder;  but  if  they  were  not  writ- 
ten for  us,  why  tantalise  us  with  these 
mysterious  revelations  ?  For  two 
souls  the  Life  Drama  might  have 
answered  exceeding  well  in  manu- 
script, and  within  the  bounds  of  a 
private  circulation  the  exceptional 
men  who  possibly  could  comprehend 
him  might  have  studied  Balder.  How 
does  it  happen  that  Shakespeare's  won- 
derful people,  with  all  their  great 
individualities,  are  never  exceptional 
men?  It  is  a  singular  evidence  of 
the  vast  and  wide  difference  between 
great  genius  and  "  poetic  talent."  For 
Shakespeare,  you  perceive,  can  afford 
to  let  us  all  understand ;  thanks  to 
his  commentators,  there  are  a  great 
many  obscure  phrases  in  the  Prince 
of  Poets — but  all  the  commentators 
in  the  world  cannot  make  one  char- 
acter unintelligible,  or  throw  con- 
fusion into  a  single  scene. 

Balder,  we  presume,  has  not  yet 
been  hanged,  indisputable  as  are  his 
claims  to  that  apotheosis ;  for  this  is 
only  part  the  first,  and  our  dangerous 
hero  has  yet  to  progress  through 
sundry  other  "  experiences,"  and  to 
come  at  last  "  from  a  doubtful  mind 
to  a  faithful  mind," — how  about  his 
conscience  and  the  law,  meanwhile, 
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Mr  Dobell  does  not  say.  But  we 
have  no  objections  to  make  to  the 
story  of  Balder.  That  such  a  being 
should  exist  at  all,  or,  existing,  should, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  manage  to 
thrust  himself  into  a  poem,  is  the 
head  and  front  of  the  offending,  to  our 
thought.  The  author  of  this  poetic 
Frankenstein  mentions  Haydon, 
Keats,  and  David  Scott  as  instances 
of  the  "  much-observed  and  well- 
recorded  characters  of  men,"  in  which 
"  the  elements  of  his  hero  exist  un- 
combined  and  undeveloped."  Poor 
Keats's  passionate  poet-vanity  seems 
out  of  place  beside  the  marvellous  and 
unexampled  egotism  of  the  two 
painters  ;  but  we  do  not  see  how  the 
poet  improves  his  position  by  this 
reference;  nay,  had  we  demonstra- 
tion that  Balder  himself  was  a  living 
man,  we  do  not  see  what  better  it 
would  be.  He  is  a  monster,  were  he 
twenty  people ;  and,  worse  than  a 
monster,  he  is  a  bore;  and,  worse 
than  a  bore,  he  is  an  unbearable 
prig!  One  longs  to  thrust  the  man 
out  of  the  window,  as  he  sits  mouth- 
ing over  his  long-meditated  epic, 
and  anticipating  his  empire  of  the 
world.  Yet  it  really  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  be  told  that  this  incarnate 
vanity  represents  "  the  predominant 
intellectual  misfortune  of  the  day." 
Is  this  then  the  Doubt  of  which  Mr 
Maurice  is  respectful,  which  Mr 
Kingsley  admires,  and  Isaac  Taylor 
lifts  his  lance  to  demolish?  Alas, 
poor  gentlemen,  how  they  are  all  de- 
ceived !  It  is  like  the  story  we  all 
believed  till  truth-telling  war  found 
out  the  difference  for  us,  of  the  painted 
ramparts  and  wooden  bullets  of  the 
Kussian  fortresses.  If  Mr  Dobell  is 
right,  we  want  no  artillery  against 
the  doubter — he  will  make  few  prose- 
lytes, and  we  may  safely  leave  him 
to  any  elaborate  processes  he  chooses 
for  the  killing  of  himself. 

"  Many  things  go  to  the  making  of 
all  things,"  says  a  quaint  proverb— 
and  we  require  more  than  a  shower 
of  similes,  pelting  upon  us  like  the 
bonbons  of  a  carnival — more  than  a 
peculiar  measure,  a  characteristic 
cadence,  to  make  poetry.  There  is 
our  Transatlantic  cousin  rhyming 
forth  his  chant  to  all  the  winds. 
Well ! — we  thought  we  knew  poetry 
once  upon  a  time — once  in  the  for- 


mer days  our  heart  leaped  at  sight 
of  a  poetry-book,  and  the  flutter  of 
the  new  white  pages  was  a  delight 
to  our  soul.  But  alas,  and  alas  !  our 
interest  fails  us  as  much  for  the  Song 
of  Hiawatha  as  for  the  musings  of 
Balder  ;  there  is  no  getting  through 
the  confused  crowd  of  Mr  Browning's 
Men  and  Women,  and  with  reveren- 
tial awe  we  withdraw  us  from  The 
Mystic,  not  even  daring  a  venture- 
some glance  upon  that  globe  of  dark- 
ness. What  are  we  to  do  with  these 
books  ?  They  suppose  a  state  of  lei- 
sure, of  ease,  of  quietness,  unknown 
to  us  for  many  a  day.  It  pleases  the 
poet  to  sing  of  a  distempered  vanity 
brooding  by  itself  over  fictitious  mis- 
fortunes, and  what  is  it  to  us  whether 
a  Maud  or  a  Balder  be  the  issue  ? — 
or  he  treats  of  manners  and  customs, 
names  and  civilisations,  and  what 
care  we  whether  it  be  an  Indian 
village  or  a  May  fair  1  We  have 
strayed  by  mistake  into  a  delicate 
manufactory — an  atelier  of  the  beaux 
arts — and  even  while  we  look  at  the 
workmen  and  admire  the  exquisite 
manipulation  of  the  precious  toys  be- 
fore us,  our  minds  stray  away  out  of 
doors  with  a  sigh  of  weariness  to  the 
labours  of  this  fighting  world  of  ours 
and  the  storms  of  our  own  life.  There 
is  no  charm  here  to  hold  us,  none  to 
cheat  us  into  a  momentary  forgetful- 
ness  of  either  our  languors  or  our  la- 
bours. If  it  is  all  poetry,  it  has  lost 
the  first  heritage  and  birthright  of 
the  Muse  :  it  speaks  to  the  ear — it 
does  not  speak  to  the  heart. 

Yet  in  this  contention  of  cadences, 
where  every  man's  ambition  is  for  a 
new  rhythm,  Hiawatha  has  a  strong 
.  claim  upon  the  popular  fancy.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  not  new  ;  but  if  Mr  Long- 
fellow is  the  first  to  make  it  popular, 
it  matters  very  little  who  invented 
it ;  and  to  talk  of  plagiarism  is  ab- 
surd. But,  unhappily  for  the  poet, 
this  is  the  very  measure  to  attract 
the  parodist.  Punch  has  opened  the 
assault,  and  we  will  not  attempt  to  pre- 
dict how  many  gleeful  voices  may 
echo  his  good-humoured  mockery  be- 
fore the  year  is  out.  The  jingle  of 
this  measure  is  irresistible,  and  with 
a  good  vocabulary  of  any  savage  lan- 
guage at  one's  elbow,  one  feels  a  pleas- 
ing confidence  that  the  strain  might 
spin  on  for  ever,  and  almost  make  it- 
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self.  But  for  all  that,  though  the  trick 
of  the  weaving  is  admirable — though 
we  are  roused  into  pleasant  excite- 
ment now  and  then  by  a  hairbreadth 
escape  from  a  rhyme,  and  applaud  the 
dexterity  with  which  this  one  peril  is 
evaded,  we  are  sadly  at  a  loss  to  find 
any  marks  of  a  great  or  noteworthy 
poem  in  this  chant,  which  is  fa- 
tally "  illustrative  of"  a  certain  kind 
of  life,  but  contains  very  little  in  it- 
self of  any  life  at  all.  The  greatest 
works  of  art,  —  and  we  say  it  at 
risk  of  repeating  ourselves— are  those 
\yhich  appeal  to  the  primitive  emo- 
tions of  nature  ;  and  in  gradual  des- 
cent, as  you  address  the  secondary  and 
less  universal  emotions,  you  fail  in 
interest,  in  influence,  and  in  greatness. 
Hiawatha  contains  a  morsel  of  a  love- 
story,  and  a  glimpse  of  a  grief ;  but 
these  do  not  occupy  more  than  a  few 
pages,  and  are  by  no  means  import- 
ant in  the  song.  The  consequence 
is,  of  course,  that  we  listen  to  it 
entirely  unmoved.  It  was  not  meant 
to  move  us.  The  poet  intends 
only  that  we  should  admire  him, 
and  be  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  his 
subject ;  'and  so  we  do  admire  him — 
and  so  we  are  amused  by  the  novel 
syllables — attracted  by  the  chime  of 
the  rhythm,  and  the  quaint  conven- 
tionalities of  the  savage  life.  But  we 
cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  it 
is  conventional,  though  it  is  savage ; 
and  that  in  reality  we  see  rather  less 
of  the  actual  human  life  and  nature 
under  the  war-paint  of  the  Indian 
than  is  to  be  beheld  every  day  under 
the  English  broadcloth.  The  Muse  is 
absolute  in  her  conditions  ;  we  can- 
not restrain  her  actual  footsteps ; 
from  the  highest  ideal  to  the  plainest 
matter  of  fact  there  is  no  forbidden 
ground  to  the  wandering  minstrel ; 
but  it  is  the  very  secret  of  her  indivi- 
duality, that  wherever  she  goes  she 
sounds  upon  the  chords  of  her  es- 
pecial harp,  the  heart ; — vibrations  of 
human  feeling  ring  about  her  in 
her  wayfaring — the  appeal  of  the 
broken  heart  and  the  shout  of  the 
glad  one  thrust  in  to  the  very  path- 
way where  her  loftiest  abstraction 
walks  in  profounder  calm ;  and 
though  it  may  please  her  to  amuse 
herself  among  social  vanities  now  and 
then,  we  are  always  reminded  of  her 
identity  by  a  deeper  touch,  a  sudden 
glance  aside  into  the  soul  of  things — 
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a  glimpse  of  that  nature  which  makes 
the  whole  world  kin.  It  is  this  per- 
petual returning,  suddenly,  involun- 
tarily, and  almost  unawares,  to  the 
closest  emotions  of  the  human  life, 
which  distinguishes  among  his  fel- 
lows the  true  poet.  It  is  the  charm 
of  his  art  that  he  startles  us  in  an 
instant,  and  when  we  least  expected 
it,  out  of  mere  admiration  into  tears  ; 
but  such  an  effect  unfortunately  can 
never  be  produced  by  customs,  or  im- 
provements, or  social  reforms.  The 
greatest  powers  of  the  external  world 
are  as  inadequate  to  this  as  are  the 
vanities  of  a  village ;  and  even  a 
combination  of  both  is  a  fruitless  ex- 
pedient. No,  Mr  Longfellow  has  not 
shot  his  arrow  this  time  into  the  heart 
of  the  oak — the  dart  has  glanced 
aside,  and  fallen  idly  among  the 
brushwood.  His  Song  is  a  quaint 
chant,  a  happy  illustration  of  man- 
ners, out  it  lacks  all  the  important 
elements  which  go  to  the  making  of 
a  poem.  We  are  interested,  pleased, 
attracted,  yet  perfectly  indifferent  ; 
the  measure  haunts  our  ear,  but  not 
the  matter — and  we  care  no  more  for 
Hiawatha,  and  are  still  as  little  con- 
cerned for  the  land  of  the  Obj  ibbeways, 
as  if  America's  best  minstrel  had 
never  made  a  song.  The  poet  was 
more  successful  in  the  wistfulness  of 
his  Evangeline,  to  which  even  these 
lengthened,  desolate,  inquiring  hexa- 
meters lent  a  charm  of  appropriate 
symphony ;  but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
this  sweet  singer  that  his  best  strains 
are  always  wistful,  longing,  true 
voices  of  the  night. 

It  is  odd  to  remark  -the  entire 
family  aspect  and  resemblance  which 
our  English  poets  bear  to  one  an- 
other. Mr  Tennyson  is  the  eldest  of 
the  group,  and  they  all  take  after 
him  ;  but  they  are  true  brothers,  and 
have  quite  a  family  standard  of  merit 
by  which  to  judge  themselves.  Mr 
Dobell  is  the  sulky  boy— Mr  Brown- 
ing the  boisterous  one  —  Mr  Smith 
the  younger  brother,  desperately  bent 
on  being  even  with  the  firstborn,  and 
owning  no  claim  of  birthright.  There 
is  but  one  sister  in  the  melodious 
household,  and  she  is  quite  what  the 
one  sister  generally  is  in  such  a 
family — not  untouched  by  even  the 
schoolboy  pranks  of  the  surrounding 
brothers — Jailing  into  their  ways  of 
speaking — moved  by  their  commo- 
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tions — very  feminine,  yet  more  ac- 
quainted with  masculine  fancies  than 
with  the  common  ways  of  women. 
Another  sister  or  two  to  share  her 
womanly  moderatorship  in  this  noisy 
household  might  have  made  a  consi- 
derable difference  in  Mrs  Browning  : 
but  her  position  has  a  charm  of  its 
own ; — she  never  lags  behind  the  fra- 
ternal band,  nay,  sometimes  stimu- 
lated by  a  sudden  impulse,  glides  on 
first,  and  calls  "  the  boys  "  to  follow 
her  :  nor  does  she  quite  refuse  now 
and  then  to  join  a  wild  expedition  to 
the  woods  or  the  sea-shore.  If  she 
has  sometimes  a  feminine  perception 
that  the  language  of  the  brothers  is 
somewhat  too  rugged  or  too  obscure 
for  common  comprehension,  she  partly 
adopts  the  same,  with  a  graceful 
feminine  artifice,  to  show  how,  blend- 
ed with  her  sweeter  words,  this  care- 
less diction  can  be  musical  after  all ; 
and  you  feel  quite  confident  that  she 
will  stand  up  stoutly  for  all  the  bro- 
therhood, even  when  she  does  not 
quite  approve  of  their  vagaries.  She 
has  songs  of  her  own,  sweet  and  cha- 
racteristic, such  as  "Little  Ellie," 
and  leaps  into  the  heart  of  a  great 
subject  once  inthatZay  of  the  Child- 
ren, which  everybody  knows  and 
quotes,  and  which  has  just  poetic  ex- 
aggeration sufficient  to  express  the 
vehement  indignation  with  which  the 
song  compelled  the  singer's  utterance. 
Altogether,  Mrs  Browning's  poems, 
rank  them  how  you  will  in  intellec- 
tual power,  have  more  of  the  native 
mettle  of  poetry  than  most  modern 
verses.  She  is  less  artificial  than  her 
brotherhood — and  there  is  something 
of  the  spring  and  freedom  of  things 
born  in  her  two  earlier  volumes ; 
she  is  not  so  assiduously  busy  over 
the  things  which  have  to  be  made. 

And  Robert  Browning  is  the  wild 
boy  of  the  household — the  boisterous 
noisy  shouting  voice  which  the  elder 
people  shake  their  heads  to  hear.  It 
is  very  hard  to  make  out  what  he 
would  be  at  with  those  marvellous 
convolutions  of  words ;  but,  after  all, 
he  really  seems  to  mean  something, 
which  is  a  comfort  in  its  way.  Then 
there  is  an  unmistakable  enjoyment 
in  this  wild  sport  of  his — he  likes  it, 
though  we  are  puzzled;  and  some- 
times he  works  like  the  old  primitive 
painters,  with  little  command  of  his 
tools,  but  something  genuine  in 
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his  mind,  which  comes  out  in  spite  of 
the  stubborn  brushes  and  pigments, 
marvellous  ugly,  yet  somehow  true. 
Only  very  few  of  his  Men  and  Women 
is  it  possible  to  make  out :  indeed,  we 
fear  that  the  Andrea  and  the  Bishop 
Blougram  are  about  the  only  intelli- 
gible sketches,  to  our  poor  apprehen- 
sion, in  the  volumes ;  but  there  is  a 
pleasant  glimmer  of  the  author  him- 
self through  the  rent  and  tortured 
fabric  of  his'poetry,  which  commends 
him  to  a  kindly  judgment ;  and,  un- 
like those  brothers  of  his  who  use  the 
dramatic  form  with  an  entire  con- 
travention of  its  principles,  this  writ- 
er of  rugged  verses  has  a  dramatic 
gift,  the  power  of  contrasting  charac- 
ter, and  expressing  its  distinctions. 

But  altogether,  not  to  go  further 
into  these  characteristic  differences, 
they  are  a  united  and  affectionate 
family  this  band  of  poets,  and  chorus 
each  other  with  admirable  amiabi- 
lity ;  yet  we  confess,  for  poetry's  sake, 
we  are  jealous  of  the  Laureate's  in- 
disputable pre-eminence.  It  is  not 
well  for  any  man— unless  he  chance 
to  be  a  man  like  Shakespeare,  a  happy 
chance,  which  has  never  happened 
but  once  in  our  race  or  country — to 
have  so  great  a  monopoly ;  and  it 
is  a  sad  misfortune  for  Tennyson 
himself,  that  he  has  no  one  to  try  his 
mettle,  but  is  troubled  with  a  sha- 
dowy crowd  of  competitors  eagerly 
contending  which  snail  reflect  his 
peculiarities  best. 

For  the  manfuller  voices  are  all 
busy  with  serious  prose  or  that  craft 
of  novel-writing  which  is  more  man- 
ageable for  common  uses  than  the 
loftier  vehicle  of  verse.  True,  there  are 
•such  names  as  Aytoun  and  Macaulay, 
and  we  all  know  the  ringing  martial 
ballad-notes  which  belong  to  these 
distinguished  writers ;  but  Macaulay 
and  Aytoun  have  taken  to  other 
courses,  and  strike  the  harp  no 
more.  And  while  the  higher  places 
stand  vacant,  the  lower  ones  fill 
with  a  crowd  of  choral  people,  who 
only  serve  to  show  us  the  superior- 
ity of  the  reigning  family,  such  as 
it  is.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  yet  we  can- 
not dispute  it — poetry  is  fast  becom- 
ing an  accomplishment,  and  the 
number  of  people  in  "  polite  society" 
who  write  verses  is  appalling.  Only 
the  other  day,  two  happy  samples 
of  Young  England  came  by  chance 
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across  our  path— one  a  young  clergy- 
man, high,  high,  unspeakably  hign, 
riding  upon  the  very  rigging  of  the 
highest  roof  of  Anglican  churchman- 
Bhip,  bland,  smooth,  and  gracious,  a 
bishop  in  the  bud ;  the  other,  his  an- 
tipodes and  perfect  opposite,  gone 
far  astray  after  the  Warringtons  and 
Pendennises— a  man  of  mirth  and 
daring,  ready  for  everything.  They 
had  but  one  feature  of  resemblance — 
an  odd  illustration  of  what  we  have 
just  been  saying.  Both  of  them  had 
modestly  ventured  into  print ;  both 
of  them  were  poets. 

And  yet  that  stream  of  smooth  and 
facile  verse  which  surrounded  us  in 
former  days  has  suffered  visible  dimi- 
nution. It  is  a  different  kind  of  fare 
which  our  minor  minstrels  shower 
down  upon  that  wonderful  appetite  of 
youth,  which  doubtless  cracks  those 
rough-husked  nuts  of  words  with  de- 
lighted eagerness,  as  we  once  drank 
in  the  sugared  milk-and-water  of  a 
less  pretending  Helicon.  After  all,  we 
suspect  it  is  the  youthful  people  who 
are  the  poets'  best  audience.  These 
heirs  of  Time,  coming  leisurely  to 
their  inheritance,  have  space  for  son<* 
by  the  way;  but  in  the  din  and 


contest  of  life  we  want  a  more  potent 
influence.  If  the  poet  has  anything 
to  say  to  us,  he  must  even  seize  us 
by  the  strong  hand,  and  compel  our 
listening ;  for  we  are  very  unlike  to 
pause  of  pur  own  will,  or  take  time 
to  hear  his  music  on  any  weaker  ar- 
gument than  this. 

And  he  too  at  last  has  gone  away 
to  join  his  old  long-departed  contem- 
poraries, that  old  old  man,  with  his 
classic  rose-garland,  from  the  classic 
table,  where  generations  of  men  and 
poets  have  come  and  gone,  a  world  of 
changing  guests.  He  was  not  a  great 
poet  certainly,  and  his  festive,  and 
prosperous,  and  lengthened  life  called 
for  no  particular  exercise  of  our  sym- 
pathies ;  yet  honour  and  gentle  recol- 
lection be  with  the  last  survivor  of 
the  last  race  of  Anakim,  though  he 
himself  was  not  among  the  giants. 
The  day  has  changed  since  that  me- 
ridian nush  which  left  a  certain  splen- 
dour of  reflection  upon  Samuel  Ro- 
gers, the  last  of  that  great  family  of 
song.  Ours  is  only  a  twilight  kind 
of  radiance,  however  much  we  may 
make  of  it.  It  differs  sadly  from  the 
full  unclouded  shining  of  that  Day  of 
the  Poets  which  is  past. 
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ON  arriving  at  our  billet,  we  there 
found  the  Padre,  who  expressed  his 
profound  regrets  at  the  insult  offered 
oy  the  villagers  to  my  companion, 
and  repeated  his  assurance  that  no- 
thing of  the  kind  should  happen 
again. 

"  Seiior  Padre,"  said  I,  "  that  is 
hardly  sufficient.  I  think  that  people 
who  misconduct  themselves  as  the 
villagers  have  done,  should  be  made 
sensible  of  their  error  by  stringent 
measures." 

"  This  time  let  it  pass,"  said  M.  le 
Tisanier.  "  Should  the  same  thing 
happen  again,  I  shall  hold  the  al- 
calcle  responsible,  and  shall  invite 
him"  (M.  le  T.  twists  his  mustache) 
"  to  a  promenade  outside  the  village." 

The  Padre  was  in  a  little  bit  of  a 


fidget.  We  had  come  upon  him  in 
the  kitchen,  with  a  ladle  on  the  stove, 
and  sleeves  turned  up.  He  was  cast- 
ing bullets. 

"  No  news  of  this  French  column," 
said  he ;  "  I  have  been  waiting  about 
here,  expecting  intelligence  all  the 
morning." 

"  Why  not  send  out  some  of  the 
villagers  ? "  I  asked.  "  They  might 
pick  up  information." 

"  Seiior  Capitan,"  he  replied,  "  I 
have  thought  of  a  better  plan  than 
that.  You  and  I  were  to  have  gone 
out  shooting  to-day.  Suppose  we  go 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  With  much  pleasure,"  said  I, 
"  but  what  are  we  to  effect  by  that '?" 

"  We  will  take  a  new  direction," 
he  replied.  "  We  will  not  go  north- 
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wards,  as  hitherto ;  we  will  go  south- 
wards. This  will  bring  us  towards 
the  point  from  which  the  enemy  are 
approaching.  We  may  obtain  tid- 
ings ;  perhaps  we  may  get  a  sight  of 
them." 

"  You  must  be  guide,  then,"  I  an- 
swered. "  Of  course,  you  know  the 
ground." 

"  Trust  me  for  that,"  said  he.  "  I 
will  not  take  you  by  the  direct  route 
across  the  open  plain.  We  will  strike 
off  to  the  right,  and  skirt  the  foot  of 
the  hills." 

"  Why  go  over  rough  ground,  in 
preference  to  level?"  I  asked. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  you  are,  I  per- 
ceive, a  novice  in  guerilla  warfare. 
Regular  tactics  are  your  line.  If  they 
caught  sight  of  us  on  the  open  plain, 
don't  you  see  they  would  be  sure  to 
overtake  and  capture  us  ?  If  we  have 
the  hills  on  our  flank,  cannot  we  at 
any  time  escape  up  the  rocks  and 
gullies  1  They  are  not  likely  to  follow 
us  there.  If  they  do,  at  any  rate,  I 
promise  you  some  beautiful  shoot- 
ing." 

"  Let  alone  a  little  bloodletting 
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among  the  thorn -bushes,"  said  I ; 
"  trousers  in  tatters,  and  our  beasts 
rolling  heels  over  head  down  all  sorts 
of  places." 

"  We  must  go  on  foot,"  he  replied. 

"  Very  good,"  said  I ;  "  you  know 
best.  Only  recollect  my  left  leg  is  in 
far  better  walking  order  for  half-a- 
league  than  for  half-a-dozen.  Sup- 
pose I  knock  up  ? " 

"  Chito !  then  I  will  carry  you  on 
my  back." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  I,  inwardly  deter- 
mining to  drop  dead  tired  for  the  fun 
of  the  thing,  and  take  a  spell  out  of 
the  Padre  as  long  as  I  found  it  plea- 
sant. "  Then,  to-morrow  after  break- 
fast— 

"  We  must  start  before  breakfast,'* 
said  the  Padre. 

Supposing  the  enemy  at  hand,  it 
really  was  desirable  to  know  what 
they  were  about.  So  I  ended  bv  as- 
senting, with  one  proviso,  to  all  the 
Padre's  propositions.  The  proviso 
was,  that  in  the  interval  we  received 
no  intelligence  sufficiently  conclusive 
of  itself,  and  rendering  our  recon- 
naissance superfluous. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


No  intelligence  arrived,  and  early 
next  morning  we  set  out  to  seek  the 
foe.  M.  le  Tisanier  was  up  betimes 
to  see  us  off.  "  Expect  to  see  me  re- 
turn," said  I,  "  in  a  state  of  absolute 
exhaustion  and  immense  inanition, 
with  heels  hanging  down  over  the 
Padre's  shoulders.  In  pity  have  a 
good  dinner  ready." 
.  "  I  shall  be  prepared  for  you,"  said 
M.  le  Tisanier. 

"  Of  course  you  feel  easy,"  said  I 
to  the  Padre  as  we  went  along,  "  re- 
specting the  four  Frenchmen." 

"  No  fear  about  them,"  replied  the 
Padre.  "  They  know  it  is  their 
safety  to  keep  quiet ;  and  if  they 
come  to  any  harm,  it  will  be  their 
own  act.  If  they  attempt  to  move, 
or  even  show  themselves  abroad,  they 
will  be  shot  down  Imgo,  luego" 

Our  ramble  proved  well  worth 
taking  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  we  saw 
no  Frenchmen,  and  very  little  game. 
The  Padre  was  fortunate,  and  bagged 
a  fox.  My  success  was  but  scanty 
in  respect  to  hares  and  partridges. 
After  a  long  detour  through  a  wild 


and  very  thinly  inhabited  district, 
and  a  few  calls  at  scattered  cottages 
or  rather  hovels,  the  abode  of  a  rough 
and  noble  peasantry,  all  of  whom 
received  the  Padre  with  profound 
veneration,  and  me  as  his  companion 
with  high  Spanish  courtesy,  we 
reached  at  length  a  village  which 
we  had  agreed  to  make  the  extreme 
limit  of  our  excursion.  Still  obtain- 
ing no  intelligence,  we  set  out,  after 
resting,  on  our  return.  We  now, 
however,  took  the  direct  route  overthe 
plain,  and  found  our  journey  hpme- 
wardfar  more  agreeable  than  our  jour- 
ney out.  There  was  a  point  on  which 
I  deemed  it  requisite  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, and  the  Padre  being  in  a 
remarkably  conversable  vein,  the 
present  seemed  a  good  opportunity. 

"You  mentioned,"  said  I.  "that 
the  proprietors  of  your  abode  were 
worthy  people.  I  should  be  sorry, 
for  their  sakes,  if  the  house  received 
damage  from  the  enemy." 

He.  "  It  is  not  altogether  for  their 
sakes  that  I  wish  to  preserve  the 
house." 
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7.  "  Of  course,  not  altogether. 
Your  own  property — your  own  ef- 
fects— 

He.  "  I  have  no  property  ;  I  have 
no  effects ;  I  have  notning.  It  is  a 
rule  of  my  order.  I  am  under  a 
vow  of  poverty.  No,  no  ;  my 
wish  springs  from  a  principle  of 
honour. ' 

I.  "  Just  what  I  should  feel  towards 
my  own  landlord.  But  you  say  it  is 
not  on  your  landlord's  account." 

He.  "  It  is  on  account  of  the  fra- 
ternity of  which  I  am  an  unworthy 
member." 

/.  "  Oh,  oh  !  then  your  fraternity 
have  an  interest  in  the  premises  ? " 

He.  "  Not  exactly  in  the  building 
itself,  but  in  its  contents.  The  fact 

is,  our  convent but  I  forget.  You, 

as  a  heret pardon  me ;  you,  as  an 

Englishman,  can  have  no  acquain- 
tance with  our  regulations.  I  will 
just  explain.  Our  poor  indigent 
community  has  some  trifling  pro- 

frty  in  lands,  principally  vineyards, 
am  their  factor.  That  house  is 
one  of  our  depots." 

/.  "Very  good  wine,  too,  the 
growth  of  your  estates.  Little  did 
I  imagine,  while  seated  with  you  at 
table,  or  puffing  a  cigar,  that  we  were 
sipping  the  property  of  the  Church." 

He.  "  You  may  say  smoking  as 
well  as  sipping.  The  cigars  also  are  the 
property  of  our  humble  fraternity." 

1.  "  Well,  I  like  that  idea  of  a  vow 
of  poverty  amazingly.  You  don't  in- 
tend to  convert  me  ?" 

He  (benignantly).  "One  thing  at 
a  time.  As  to  the  wine  we  drink, 
you  mistake,  however,  if  you  sup- 
pose that  is  the  wine  we  grow.  The 
wine  grown  on  our  lands  is  the  ordi- 
nario  sort — abundant,  indeed,  as  to 
quantity,  and  in  that  respect  valu- 
able ;  but  not  of  a  sort  fit  to  be  drank 
by  my  order.  No,  no  ;  we  exchange  it 
for  better.  For  example,  what  you 
have  been  drinking  I  trust  you  will 
admit  is  a  good  sound  wine." 

/.  "  As  good  a  Spanish  red  wine  as 
I  ever  tasted ;" — and  it  was  no  com- 
pliment. 

He.  "  Yes,  yes ;  and  we  sometimes 
exchange  for  foreign  wines.  Would 
that  you  had  been  here  before  the 
branch  convent,  which  is  now  your 
hospital,  was  ransacked  by  the 
French.  Have  I  not  good  reason  for 
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shooting  a  Frenchman  whenever  I 
can  ?  Ah,  I  would  have  given  you 
such  a  bottle  of  bordeaux !  And 
port  !  As  good  port  as  you  can  drink 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  far  better  than 
you  ever  are  likely  to  drink  in  your 
own  country." 

/.  "And  so  it  is  you  who  have 
the  management  of  all  this.  Surely 
it  must  give  you  no  end  of  trouble." 

He.  "  Trouble  ?  It  is  my  business. 
Besides  that,  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  my 
fraternity,  consequently  a  duty  of 
my  profession.  As  to  trouble,  my 
only  real  trouble  is  in  running  foreign 
goods  from  the  coast,  or  across  the 
frontiers.  I  certainly  do  sometimes 
find  a  little  trouble  in  that.  But  why 
should  I  complain  ?  After  all,  it  is 
exciting,  and  so  far  a  pleasure.  A 
man  of  my  cloth  ought  always  to  be 
contented. ' 

/.  "  French  goods  ?" 

He.  "  French  goods  and  English. 
French,  across  the  Pyrenees;  Eng- 
lish, from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Bay  of  Biscay.  We  sell 
again  at  a  very  fair  profit — moderate 
as  becomes  our  order,  but  fair  never- 
theless." 

/.  "A  heavy  deduction,  though, 
the  fiscal  exactions  of  your  govern- 
ment, no  doubt." 

"Fiscal?"  he  exclaimed,  frowning 
horribly.  "Fiscal?  Do  you  think 
me,  in  managing  the  concerns  of  my 
venerable  brotherhood,  capable  of 
such  a  dereliction  of  principle — do 
you  consider  me  such  an  ass  as  to 
permit  any  deduction  like  that  ? 
Why,  if  we  conducted  our  little  busi- 
ness subject  to  fiscal  obstructions,  we 
might  as  well  have  no  management 
at  all.  Senor  Capitan,  although  this 
conversation  was  brought  on  by  a  re- 
mark on  your  part,  the  subject  is  one 
on  which  I  have  long  wished  to  con- 
fer with  you  confidentially,  and  I 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity.  And 
now  let  me  bespeak  your  kind,  bene- 
volent offices  on  behalf  of  my  self- 
denying  humble  brethren.  As  I  said 
before,  we  profess  poverty,  we  have 
nothing.  Charitable  laics,  touched 
by  our  dependent  and  destitute  con- 
dition, have  from  time  to  time  be- 
queathed us  trifles  of  landed  pro- 
perty, which  we  frugally  farm  to  the 
best  advantage,  taking  the  chance- 
yon  know  it  is  a  toss-up — of  profit  or 
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loss.  The  produce,  when  realised, 
we  turn  to  account  as  well  as  our 
poor  opportunities  permit ;  and  my 
object  is  to  supplicate  your  best 
offices  in  behalf  of  our  little  store  in 
the  village,  which,  as  well  as  one  or 
two  others  in  different  localities,  is 
under  my  charge  and  responsibility. 
Some  damage  our  store  has  suffered 
already.  After  the  plunder  of  the 
convent  by  the  French,  your  own 
troops,  on  their  arrival  in  the  village, 
found  their  way  into  the  cellar  of  the 
house,  and  were  beginning  to  make 
free  with  the  wine,  when  you  happily 
arrived,  and  order  was  soon  restored. 
All  I  ask  is,  that  as  long  as  you  re- 
main here,  or  have  influence  in  this 
neighbourhood,  you  will  kindly  give 
our  depot  the  benefit  of  your  protec- 
tion, so  far  as  you  may  be  able.  I 
ask  it,  not  only  on  my  own  account, 
but  for  the  sake  of  my  venerable 
brethren.  Our  wants  are  few.  The 
French  silks  and  English  prints  we 
sell  for  what  we  can  get.  We  also 
drive  a  trifling  business  in  English 
cutlery,  and  French  quincaillerie. 
The  poor  must  do  something  to  live. 
As  to  the  convent  in  Vittoria,  I  for- 
ward to  it  from  time  to  time,  as  best 
I  can,  and  when  I  have  got  them, 
only  little  supplies  of  such  common 
necessaries  as  bordeaux,  port,  cham- 
pagne, sherry,  French  brandy  when  I 
can  get  it  good,  sardines,  gray  ere 
cheese,  caviar,  vermicelli,  macaroni, 
spicery,  Dutch  herrings,  maraschino, 
Hamburg  sausages,  and  a  lew  other 
little  knicknackeries  not  worth  enu- 
merating. Our  wants  are  few." 

Had  liberal  Spain,  when  she  laid 
hands  on  the  property  of  the  religious 
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orders,  gone  through  as  she  began, 
made  a  clean  work  of  it,  and  reform- 
ed ALL  that  we  consider  the  errors 
and  abuses  of  Romanism,  I,  as  an 
ardent  Protestant,  should  have  cor- 
dially rejoiced.  But  merely  to  con- 
fiscate endowments,  and  to  leave 
other  things  as  they  are,  is  a  different 
thing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it, 
that  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  Napoleon  I.  attempted  to  make 
Spain  a  province  of  France,  the  Span- 
ish clergy,  by  their  influence  with  the 
nation,  and  by  their  success  in  main- 
taining the  spirit  of  national  resist- 
ance, were  the  saviours  of  their  coun- 
try. That  these  have  been  made  the 
victims,  and  the  only  victims  of  re- 
form, is  hard  indeed. 

I  walked  on,  listening  to  the 
Padre's  discourse  with  so  much  in- 
terest, that  we  arrived  close  upon  our 
village  before  I  recollected  his  promise 
of  a  lift,  and  my  own  fixed  purpose  of 
taking  it  out  of  him.  We  were  now 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our 
journey's  end ;  and  I  was  beginning 
to  muse,  with  complacent  anticipa- 
tion, on  the  capital  dinner  which 
M.  le  Tisanier  was  to  have  ready  on 
our  arrival,  when  we  noticed  Fran- 
cisco coming  down  the  lane  to  meet 
us. 

As  he  approached  with  hasty 
strides,  his  visage  was  clouded.  He 
made  an  angry  gesture,  as  if  signal- 
ling us  to  halt. 

"  That  endiablado  doctor,"  said  he, 
"  (may  his  soul  never  see  the  inside 
of  purgatory!)  has  armed  the  four 
Frenchmen,  seized  all  the  ammuni- 
tion in  the  village,  and  barricaded 
the  house  !" 


CHAPTER  xv. 


We  halted.  As  the  tidings  brought 
by  Francisco  deprived  the  Padre  of 
utterance,  I  demanded  particulars. 

It  appeared  from  Francisco's  in- 
dignant statement  that,  subsequently 
to  our  departure,  when  M.  le  Tisanier, 
having  made  his  preliminary  arrano-e- 
ments  for  our  dinner,  had  visited  the 
hospitals,  and  was  returning  through 
the  village,  he  was  again  set  upon  by 
the  inhabitants.  The  villagers,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  Padre's  absence, 
surrounded  and  insulted  him,  menaced 
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both  him  and  the  four  prisoners  with 
death,  and  pelted  him  with  stones, 
one  of  which  had  taken  effect,  very 
much  to  the  detriment  of  his  physiog- 
nomy. On  reaching  home,  however, 
he  occupied  himself  as  usual,  without 
doing  anything  to  excite  suspicion  ; 
but,  after  a  while,  he  sent  off  Fran- 
cisco with  a  message  to  the  "two 
wounded  Spaniards"  at  the  convent, 
and  with  directions  to  await  their 
further  instructions.  After  being 
detained  a  couple  of  hours,  which  he 
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spent  in  the  study  of  English,  under 
tne  tuition  of  the  convalescent  sol- 
diers, with  whom  Francisco  was 
popular,  the  two  Spaniards  merely 
gave  him  directions  to  go  home 
again,  and  he  returned  to  the  house. 

On  entering  the  kitchen,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  what  to  all  appear- 
ance was  a  dinner  ready-cooked, 
arranged  on  a  tray,  and  under  covers. 
M.  le  Tisanier,  pointing  to  the  tray, 
bade  him  carry  it  to  the  Alcaldes, 
with  a  message  that  he  himself  would 
be  there  immediately.  The  Alcalde 
was  from  home ;  and  Francisco,  on 
coming  out  after  leaving  the  tray, 
beheld  in  the  street  a  spectacle  which, 
as  he  elegantly  expressed  himself, 
"  revolved  his  interior  "  (revolm6-me- 
las  tripos).  Close  at  hand  appeared, 
all  bearing  their  muskets  and  fully 
accoutred,  the  four  French  soldiers, 
headed  by  M.  le  Tisanier,  who 
marched  en  militaire,  with  his  drawn 
sword  sloped  on  his  shoulder.  This 
armed  party,  compelling  him  to  re- 
turn with  them,  entered  the  Alcalde's 
house,  demanded  all  the  arms  on  the 
premises,  obtained  a  gun,  a  blunder- 
buss, a  pair  of  Spanish  rapiers,  and 
a  quantity  of  ammunition.  They 
then,  leaving  behind  them  a  basket 
which  contained  several  bottles  of 
the  Padre's  wine,  went  back  to  the 
house,  which  immediately  on  their 
entering  they  barricaded,  leaving  the 
astonished  Francisco  in  the  street. 

The  villagers  noticed  these  pro- 
ceedings with  consternation,  but  nad 
been  taken  by  surprise,  and  were 
overawed  by  the  military  display. 
After  the  closing  of  the  house,  they 
assembled  tumultuously  in  the  street, 
and  meditated  all  sorts  of  things. 
But  M.  le  Tisanier,  appearing  at  the 
window  of  an  entresuelo  (a  closet  or 
small  chamber  half-way  up-stairs), 
warned  them  to  disperse  if  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  fired  upon  •  an  admo- 
nition which  they  were  the  more 
readily  induced  to  follow  by  a  bullet 
that  whistled  over  their  heads. 
They  then  withdrew  to  their  huts, 
anxiously  watching  the  closed  house, 
in  which  no  movement  was  discern- 
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ible,  and  expecting  with  much  palpi- 
tation the  Padre's  return. 

Francisco,  recovering  from  his  first 
surprise,  had  started  off,  he  told  us, 
in  search  of  the  Padre  and  me ;  but 
not  knowing  which  way  we  had 
taken,  assuming  that  we  had  follow- 
ed our  usual  direction  towards  the 
shooting-ground,  and  being  too  much 
confused  to  make  inquiries,  he  had 
covered  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  no 
purpose,  and  had  not  got  back  to  the 
village  till  a  short  time  before  our 
return. 

"Santiago  de  Compostella ! "  gasp- 
ed the  Padre,  at  length  recovering 
partially  his  senses  and  his  breath, 
and  dashing  his  bonnet  on  the  ground. 
"  For  which  of  my  many  sins  was  I 
withheld  from  cutting  that  hangdog's 
throat  the  first  moment  that  I  set 
eyes  on  him !  Santiago !  Trecientos 
mil  diablos  !  " 

*f  Compose  yourself,  Senor  Padre," 
said  I.  "At  least  wait  till  we  see 
how  things  look,  and  till  we  can 
judge  for  ourselves.  If  the  Doctor 
has  been  menaced  and  assaulted, 
what  wonder  that  he  should  place 
himself  in  security  till  our  return  1 
The  business,  according  to  my  view 
of  it,  is  not  so  serious  as  you  appear 
to  think." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Padre,  wiping  the 
cold  sweat  from  his  forehead,  "you 
are  very  kind.  I  totally  forgot  what 
I  had  just  told  you — tnat,  with  the 
exception  of  the  wine,!  had  sent  off  all 
our  stores  to  Vittoria. — Oh  no !  I 
mistake !  Three  dozen  Lamego 
hams  !  Beautiful !— delicate  !  The 
choicest  rarity  in  these  parts!  Oh, 
my  Lamego  hams !  To  think  that 
the  poor  provision  for  my  self-deny- 
ing, self-mortifying,  exemplary  bre- 
thren should  go  to  feed  those  hounds 
of  Frenchmen!" 

"  Never  mind,"  I  replied,  still  striv- 
ing to  tranquillise  his  agitated  feel- 
ings ;  "  should  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  we'll  have  them  out  of  that 
long  before  they  finish  your  hams. 
But  not  to  lose  time,  suppose  I  just 
step  forward,  and  try  the  effects  of  a 
parley." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


On  approaching  the  house,  which 
had  now  become  a  place  cFarmes,  I 
saw  no  one  stirring.  Every  shutter 
was  closed.  It  was  a  square  low 
building,  as  old  as  the  Moors,  flat- 
roofed,  solidly  built  of  stone.  Its 
little  windows  were  high  above  the 
level  of  the  ground.  As  I  drew  nigh, 
I  remarked  that  the  large  massive 
door,  which  usually  stood  open  all 
day,  was,  as  well  as  the  shutters, 
closed.  Spanish-fashion,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  kicking  at  the  said  door,  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  superfluities 
as  bell  or  knocker.  A  voice  respond- 
ed over  my  head,  "  Quien  es  ?  "  (Who 
is  it  T) 

I  looked  up.  At  the  window 
above,  already  indicated  by  Francis- 
co's narrative,  with  an  awfully  dam- 
aged peeper,  stood  M.  le  Tisanier. 
He  bowed  politely. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  he.  "  So  you  have 
returned  from  your  reconnaissance. 
Any  intelligence  of  the  French 
column  ?  What  sport  to-day  ? " 

Not  choosing  to  answer  the  former 
of  these  inquiries,  I  addressed  myself 
to  the  latter.  "Very  poor  indeed. 
Only  a  brace  and  a  half  of  birds,  and 
a  couple  of  hares.  The  Padre,  though, 
has  brought  home  a  fox.  Dinner 
ready?" 

He.  "  Your  dinner  ?  Oh,  yes, 
that  was  ready  some  hours  ago.  It 
awaits  you  at  the  Alcalde's — hope 
you'll  enjoy  it.  It  will  merely  re- 
quire warming." 

/.  "  ShaU  we  not,  then,  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  \ " 

He.  "To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  remain  where  I 
am.  The  villagers,  as  you  perceive, 
have  maltreated  me ;  so  the  idea 
occurred  to  me,  my  best  plan  would 
be  to  fortify  the  house." 

/.  "In  our  absence,  quite  right. 
But  now  that  the  Padre  has  returned, 
as  well  as  myself,  no  further  precau- 
tion is  requisite." 

He.  "  Pardon  me.  I  take  quite  a 
different  view  of  the  subject." 

/  (a  little  annoyed).  "  Explain 
yourself." 

He.  "In  case  you  should  receive 
satisfactory  intelligence  that  my 


countrymen  are  approaching  in  force, 
and  supposing  you  should  in  conse- 
quence deem  it  requisite  to  evacuate 
this  hamlet  and  fall  back  on  Vittoria, 
permit  me  to  inquire,  would  you  not 
feel  it  your  duty  to  invite  me  to  ac- 
company you  as  a  prisoner  1 " 

/.  "Probably." 

He.  "  Of  course  you  would.  Now, 
that  being  your  duty,  I  have  been 
led  to  consider  what,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  my  duty.  And  it 
strikes  me,  I  confess,  that  in  the  pro- 
spect of  a  speedy  reunion  with  my 
countrymen,  the  most  proper  thing  I 
can  do  is — to  remain  where  I  am. 

/.  "  Permit  me,  however,  to  suggest, 
that  if  you  persist  in  this  view,  and 
if  we  should  be  induced  in  conse- 
quence to  adopt  vigorous  measures, 
you  may  find  yourself,  on  their  prov- 
ing successful,  very  awkwardly  situ- 
ated among  the  people  of  this  place. 
You  know  their  feeling,  and  I  might 
no  longer  be  able  to  restrain  them." 

He.  "  Permit  me,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  suggest,  that  should  I  main- 
tain myself  in  this  house  till  my 
countrymen  arrive,  the  exploit  will 
cover  me  with  glory,  my  comrades 
will  rush  to  congratulate  me,  and  I 
shall  be  appreciated  throughout  the 
French  army.  In  short,  M.  le  Capi- 
taine,  I  consider  my  actual  position  im- 
pregnable ;  and  never  in  my  life  did  I 
feel  more  completely  at  my  ease  than 
I  do  at  this  moment.  Benevolently 
anxious  to  prevent  the  needless  effu- 
sion of  blood,  I  tender  you  my  disin- 
terested advice  to  abstain  from  any  rash 
attempt ;  and,  by  no  means  unwilling 
to  impart  useful  information,  I  beg  to 
state  that,  while  your  sick  men  in  the 
hospital  have  next  to  no  ammuni- 
tion, I,  on  my  part,  have  secured  all 
the  powder  and  shot  in  the  village. 
The  Padre's  store,  the  Alcalde's,  and 
— pardon  me — your  own,  are  all  in 
my  safe  keeping." 

Beginning  to  feel  out  of  temper,  I 
made  an  appeal.  "  I  thought,  Mon- 
sieur, in  dealing  with  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman,  I  should,  at  any  rate,  find 
security  in  his  plighted  word.  Re- 
member, you  are  on  your  parole." 

"Ah !"  he  replied  with  much  gravity, 
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"  you  touch  my  honour.  I  cannot 
permit  that.  But,  Monsieur,  I  think 
you  scarcely  recollect.  My  parole? 
Let  me  see.  What  was  my  parole  1 
That  I  would  not  escape  from  this 
place.  Very  good.  Here  I  am.  If 
my  own  countrymen  come  and  fetch 
me  away,  that,  of  course,  is  quite 
another  affair." 

I  was  sick  of  this  long  conversa- 
tion, and  a  little  sulky.  "Monsieur," 
said  I,  "  you  seem  to  reckon  on  the 
arrival  of  your  countrymen.  Doubt- 
less the  movement  on  their  part  will 
bring  some  of  mine.  Should  you  hold 
out  till  they  arrive,  which,  however, 
is  far  from  certain,  depend  upon  it 
you  will  not  again  obtain  your  parole ; 
you  will  be  treated  as  a  common 
prisoner." 

" Never  mind,"  said  he  ;  "I  must 
take  the  rough  with  the  smooth.  As 
far  as  my  own  military  experience 
goes,  the  French  are  quite  as  quick  in 
their  movements  as  the  English  ;  and 
you  yourself  have  taught  me  to  be- 
lieve" (he  bows  very  low  indeed) 
"  that  the  conduct  of  British  officers 
to  a  French  officer  who  happens  to 
find  himself  in  their  power,  will 
never  be  other  than  that  of  a  gentle- 
man. By  the  by,  I  have  a  little  re- 
quest to  make.  Should  you  send  for 
assistance  to  Vittoria,  pray  let  it  be 
such  a  force  that  I  may  capitulate 
without  disgrace, — not  less  than  a 
corps  cFarniee,  I  beg.  As  to  artillery, 
a  siege-train,  if  you  please.  I  could 
not  possibly  surrender  to  field  guns." 

I  felt  excessively  disgusted,  and 
was  about  to  withdraw.  Yet,  recol- 
lecting that,  with  all  his  gasconade, 
M.  le  Tisanier  had  certainly  manifest- 
ed a  sort  of  good  feeling,  by  prepar- 
ing our  dinner  in  the  midst  of  his  ar- 
rangements for  defence,  I  paused. 

"  I  am  sorry  our  stock  of  game  is 
so  small  to  day,"  said  I.  "Will  you 
do  me  the  favour  to  accept  of  it  ?" 

"No,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of 
decision  ;  "  I  could  not.  Excuse  me. 
A  thousand  thanks." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  I ;  "  bent  as 
you  are  on  resistance,  at  least  let  us 
carry  on  this  war  without  mutual 
animosity.  Oblige  me  by  accepting 
of  the  hares  and  partridges  for  your 
private  use." 

"It  is  out  of  the  question,"  he 
Answered  firmly.  "Honour  forbids 


my  compliance.  Nevertheless,"  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  as  if  struck  by 
some  new  idea,  "  to  prove  that  I  am 
not  above  receiving  an  obligation,  I 
will  accept — the  fox." 

Accept  the  fox?  Though  not  ex- 
actly understanding  this,  I  returned 
to  where  I  had  left  the  produce  of  the 
day's  sport  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Padre  and  Francisco.  The  Padre 
was  gone  ;  so,  making  free  to  lift  the 
fox  from  Francisco's  shoulders,  I  went 
back  to  the  place  of  conference,  and 
handed  it  up  to  M.  le  Tisanier,  who 
reappeared  at  his  window.  He  re- 
ceived the  gift  without  explanation, 
but  with  a  profusion  of  bows  as 
well  as  manypolite  acknowledgments. 
Fortunate  for  him  were  his  limber  in- 
dications of  gratitude ;  for,  just  as 
he  made  his  first  bow  on  receiving 
the  slaughtered  fox,  the  crack  of  a 
musket  from  an  opposite  hovel  was 
accompanied  by  the  whiz  of  a  bullet, 
which  passed  just  over  his  head,  and, 
had  he  remained  upright,  would  have 
doubtless  passed  through  it. 

"  Good,"  said  he  ;  "  another  bullet 
added  to  our  store  of  ammunition, 
and  one  charge  less  in  the  Padre's 
pouch.  That  was  his  musket." 

"  Now,"  said  I, "  be  persuaded.  Go 
in  at  once.  The  Padre  will  not 
make  a  second  miss." 

"  It  will  take  at  least  two  minutes," 
he  replied,  "ere  the  Padre  can  fire 
again.  Monsieur,"  he  continued,  with 
earnestness  and  emotion,  "I  have  yet 
a  request.  Having  resolved  to  assume 
my  present  attitude  of  defensive  hos- 
tilities, not  so  much  for  my  own  sake, 
as  to  save  my  captive  countrymen,  to 
whom  even  your  influence  might  not 
always  prove  an  adequate  protection 
in  this  execrable  village,  I  think  you 
can  guess  the  parties  who  are  now 
the  chief  objects  of  my  solicitude.  On 
the  whole,  I  judged  it  their  safest 
course  that  they  should  continue  in 
the  hospital  rather  than  join  me 
here.  As  Spaniards,  should  they  find 
their  present  position  untenable,  they 
can  at  any  rate  escape.  But,  as  you 
know  my  secret,  may  I  still  depend 
on  your  good  offices  ?  May  I  venture 
to  hope  that,  in  any  case  of  exigency, 
you  will  render  all  the  assistance  in 
your  power  to  one  whose  life  I  prize, 
as  much  as — as  much  as  I  disregard 
my  own  ?"  There  spoke  the  Gascon. 


"  Depend   upon   me,"    I   replied. 
"  Now  withdraw  from  the  window 
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"  No,    no,"    I   answered.     "  You 
have  thought  fit  to  commence  opera- 
without  further  parley."  tions,  so  you  must  go  through  with 

He  backed  into  the  house  with    them." 
another  bow,  and  reclosed  the  shut- 
ter.     As.  he  disappeared  he  smiled  ; 
nor  could  I  altogether  preserve  my 
gravity. 

Certainly  the  Padre's  ideas  touch- 
ing the  laws  of  war  were  a  little 
primitive.  In  fact,  his  firing  while 
the  conference  was  in  progress,  looked 
almost  like  violating  a  flag  of  truce. 


"Seiior  Capitan,"  said  the  Padre.. 
"I  am  already  sufficiently  punished 
by  having  missed  that  shot.  Do  not 

aggravate  my  penalty  by ."  Enter 

a  messenger  in  haste. 

It  was  Francisco,  not  only  in  haste, 
but  in  a  high  state  of  exasperation. 
His  look  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
lineate. The  face  of  a  well-conducted, 

"Well,  Sefior  Padre,"  said  I,  on  taciturn,  sober-minded  Spaniard,  when 
entering  the  cottage  whence  the  shot  distorted  by  passion,  must  be  seen, 
had  proceeded,  "  how  do  you  in-  not  described ;  and,  if  seen,  will  not 
tend  to  regain  possession  of  your  soon  be  forgotten. 

"  The  enemy,"  he  cried,  "  defies  us  1 
He  has  hoisted  his  standard  !" 

We  looked  towards  the  house.  An 
ensign  of  some  sort  he  had  raised, 
sure  enough ;  of  what  kind  we  could 


house?"- 

The  Padre  looked  dumfounded. 
"  I  rather  depended  on  your  experi- 
ence," he  replied.  "Were  I  in  the 
house,  I  would  undertake  to  hold  it 
against  fifty  Frenchmen.  But,  as  we 
must  now  be  the  assailants,  and  as  that 
is  a  line  of  warfare  less  in  my  way,  I 
look  chiefly  to  your  own  more  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  sap,  mining, 
intrenchments,  and  approaches." 


not  immediately  distinguish,  but  the 
fact  was  palpable.  From  the  flat 
roof  there  rose  a  slender  pole,  and 
at  its  summit  hung  suspended  and 
swinging  in  the  wind  a  something — 
what  1 — the  fox's  brush. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Francisco  spoke  truly.  It  was  de- 
fiance, and  no  mistake.  To  hang  out 
a  fox's  tail !  Not  only  defiance,  but 
mockery — rank  insult !  I  had  suggested 
to  M.  le  Tisanier,  in  our  recent  parley, 
the  possible  arrival  of  an  English  force. 
But  this  was  a  contingency  to  be 
now  as  much  deprecated  on  my  part 
as  on  his.  To  be  caught  by  my 
countrymen  laying  siege  to  my  own 
prisoner  ensconced  in  my  own  billet, 
the  housetop  surmounted  by  a  banner 
which  whimsically  spoke  the  lan- 
guage of  challenge  and  derision  com- 
bined,— why,  on  returning  to  head- 
quarters, I  should  never  hear  the  end 
of  it.  M.  le  Tisanier  might  think  it 
a  very  good  joke ;  but  I  very  soon 
settled  it  in  my  own  mind  that  either 
by  storm  or  by  regular  approach  I  must 
reduce  him  and  his  garrison  in  the 
least  possible  time.  So  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war — i.  e.,  to  open  the  campaign. 

From  inquiries  instituted  on  my  sug- 
gestion by  the  Padre,  it  was  at  once 
ascertained  that  the  village  possessed 
next  to  nothing  in  the  shape  of  am- 


munition and  materiel  for  carrying 
the  siege.    M.  le  Tisanier  had  inde 


_  off 

siege.  M.  le  Tisanier  nacl  indeed 
very  correctly  stated  that  the  bulk 
was  in  his  own  safe  keeping.  Bum- 
ing  the  house  would  not  exactly  have 
suited  the  Padre,  even  had  it  been 
built  of  combustible  materials,  or  had 
I  myself  entertained  any  such  trucu- 
lent designs. 

Without  interruption  on  the  part 
.of  the  enemy,  I  reconnoitred  the 
building  on  all  sides.  It  stood  in  its 
strength,  completely  detached  from  all 
other  tenements,  without  garden, 
trees,  fences,  or  anything  else  afford- 
ing cover  for  our  approaches.  Close 
by,  indeed,  there  stood  a  small  shed 
which  served  as  a  wood-house,  solidly 
built  of  stone.  But  this  also  was 
entirely  detached  from  the  main 
building ;  and  its  door,  opening  side- 
ways, was  completely  commanded 
from  the  roof  and  windows  of  the 
house  itself. 

Having  posted  some  of  the  villagers 
to  watch  in  the  surrounding  cottages, 
with  direction  s  to  report  if  they  noticed 
any  movement  in  the  house,  but  not  to 
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show  themselves,  the  Padre  and  I,  not 
in  the  best  of  humours,  were  about  to 
withdraw  to  our  dinner  at  the  Al- 
calde's. At  that  moment,  with  some 
surprise,  I  noticed  Sergeant  Pegden 
coming  down  the  village  from  the 
hospital. 

Sergeant  Pegden  was  a  Dover  man. 
On  my  visit  to  the  hospital  the  day 
before,  I  had  left  him,  tardily  con- 
valescent, in  bed.  His  conduct  in  the 
regiment  had  been  always  good,  and 
had  gained  his  actual  rank  as  a  non- 
commissioned officer.  Like  many 
other  fine  fellows,  he  had  knocked 
up  in  the  Vittoria  campaign ;  and, 
after  going  into  hospital,  he  had  ap- 
peared to  be  labouring  under  a  total 
prostration  of  physical  powers,  almost 
amounting  to  atrophy.  He  there  was 
kept  as  comfortable  as  circumstances 
permitted,  and  had  perfect  rest.  But 
even  with  all  the  benefit  of  M.  le 
Tisanier's  culinary  skill,  he  had  made 
but  poor  progress  ;  in  fact,  his  frame 
appeared  too  far  exhausted  to  recruit, 
except  very  gradually  indeed,  by  either 
rest  or  nourishment. 

The  Sergeant's  step,  as  he  now  ap- 

g -cached,  was  shaky,  almost  tottering, 
is  countenance,  emaciated  while  he 
remained  in  bed,  now  looked  death- 
like. He  had  turned  out  neat  and 
tidy  after  a  fashion,  though  his  cloth- 
ing was  worn  and  faded.  He  reached 
us,  and  we  exchanged  salutes. 

"Why,  Pegden,"  said  I,  "what 
brings  you  down  here  T 

"  Please— sir,"  he  feebly  replied,  "  I 
hope  you'll  excuse  me  ;  but  we  heard 
what  has  happened,  so  I  thought  I 
had  better  come  down.  Would  have 
been  here  a  good  bit  sooner,  sir,  only 
if  I  hadn't  not  had  some  stitching  to 
do  first." 

"  What  other  men,"  I  asked,  "  are 
able  to  turn  put  ?" 

"Please,  sir,"  replied  he,  "that's 
what  they  wished  me  to  speak  to  you 
about.  There's  five  of  them  as  says 
they  can  come  down  whenever  you 
please,  sir,  only  if  they  had  a  few  but- 
tons, and  some  needles  and  thread." 

"Which  five  are  they  1"  said  I. 

"  There's  the  Lancashire  man,  sir," 
he  answered,  "  and  there's  Sandwich 
Sam,  and  Cockney,  and  the  Parson, 
them  four.  And  there's  Teakettle 
Tom,  he  says  he  thinks  he  could  come, 
only  he  hasn't  not  got  no  breeches." 


[Feb. 


"  Very  good,"  said  I ;  "go  into  the 
house,  and  take  some  refreshment, 
while  we  see  what  the  village  can 
supply.  To-morrow  morning  you  can 
bring  the  men  down." 

The  Padre  having  instituted  an  in- 
quiry in  the  village  to  meet  the  re- 
quisition for  military  stores,  we  sat 
down  to  dinner.  All  the  articles  re- 
quired were  soon  forthcoming;  so, 
having  allowed  the  Sergeant  a  little 
time  for  rest  and  refreshment,  I  di- 
rected Francisco  to  take  the  things, 
and  to  go  back  with  the  Sergeant  to 
the  convent. 

Dinner  concluded,  we  were  leaving 
the  house,  when  I  was  surprised  to 
find  Sergeant  Pegden  seated  in  the 
porch. 

"Why,  Sergeant,"  said  I,  "will 
you  take  anything  more  to  eat  or  to 
drink?  I  fear  you  have  overtaxed 
your  strength." 

"  Nothing  more,  thank'e,  sir,"  said 
the  Sergeant.  "Much  obliged  to 
you  for  all  favours.  Only  please,  sir, 
I'm  waiting  for  that  Sandwich  Sam. 
I  brought  him  down  with  me  from 
the  hospital ;  only  when  we  got  into 
the  village  he  hung  behind,  because 
he  said  he  wasn't  regimental." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  bring  him  down 
in  the  morning  with  the  rest,  as  tidy 
as  you  can  turn  them  out.  When  you 
get  back  to  the  hospital,  you  will  pro- 
bably find  he  is  there  before  you. 
By  the  by,  Pegden,  I  suppose  you 
know  all  about  those  two  Spaniards 
up  there." 

The  Sergeant  sniggered.  "Yes, 
sir,"  said  he ;  "  we  all  knows  pretty 
well  about  them."  The  smirk  on  the 
Sergeant's  cadaverous  visage  remind- 
ed one  of  a  death's-head  illumined 
by  a  flash  of  lightning.  In  fact,  it 
might  be  truly  said  that  the  Sergeant 
"grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile." 

"Well  then,"  I  added,  "tell  the 
men  I  depend  on  their  good  be- 
haviour. There  must  be  no  annoy- 
ance, no  interference  of  any  kind." 

I  had  by  this  time  mentally  arranged 
my  plan  of  operations  for  the  next  day. 
So,  after  posting  a  relief  of  sentinels, 
I  lay  down  in  my  clothes,  occasionally 
going  my  rounds  till  daybreak,  to  keep 
the  watchmen  wide  awake,  and  secure 
a  good  look-out.  What  I  chiefly  ap- 
prehended was  an  attempt  of  the  garri- 
son to  escape  in  the  night. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 


Early  in  the  morning,  Sergeant 
Pegden  brought  down  his  party ; 
one  short,  however,  of  the  number 
announced  by  him  the  evening  be- 
fore. The  absent  man  was  Sam,  the 
same  who  had  been  already  reported 
missing.  In  fact,  I  learnt  from  the 
Sergeant  that  Sam  had  been  out  all 
night,  and  had  not  returned  to  the 
convent  at  all.  This  was  a  serious 
reduction  of  our  available  force. 

Sandwich  Sam,  alias  "Shrimps," 
had,  previous  to  his  enlistment,  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  a  somewhat 
amphibious  education.  By  profes- 
sion a  hoyman,  but  also  smart  as  a 
smuggler,  he  had  occasionally  con- 
descended to  fill  up  a  leisure  hour 
with  the  lively  amusement  of  shrimp- 
ing. Though  certainly  not  the  steadiest 
man  in  the  regiment,  Sam,  who  was  a 
very  handy  fellow,  and  an  old  cam- 
paigner, when  sober  knew  his  duty, 
and  maintained,  on  the  whole,  the 
character  of  a  smart  soldier. 

Under  other  circumstances,  I  should 
have  given  directions  for  looking  him 
up.  But  the  sick  Sergeant,  and  his 
party  of  convalescents,  had,  in  their 
zeal  for  his  majesty's  service,  come 
down  without  their  breakfast.  I 
therefore  felt  it  my  more  immediate 
duty,  as  the  best  preparation  for  the 
exploits  of  the  day,  to  supply  them 
with  that  needful  meal.  My  brave 
army  had  turned  out  anything  but 
stout  in  health  and  smart  in  equip- 
ment ;  but  they  all  showed  full  of 
pluck,  well  under  command,  and 
ready  for  anything. 

Having  extemporised  a  breakfast 
for  the  men,  the  Padre  and  I  sat 
down  to  our  own.  Touching  the 
important  operations  of  the  day,  we 
were  proceeding  with  our  arrange- 
ments when  an  interruption  took 
place,  in  the  shape  of  a  little  dis- 
turbance outside.  Sergeant  Pegden 
was  speaking  to  some  one  in  the 
street,  and  speaking  loud,  in  a  voice 
of  authority  and  angry  expostulation. 

"  Come  now,  you ;  be  quiet.  Fall 
in,  and  behave  like  a  man." 

A  voice  responded :  "  File  up  your 
rusty  old  keys !  Lock  up  your  chist- 
isses !  and  go  to  dinner  with  the  poor  !" 


"  Better  take  care,  Sam,"  growled 
Teakettle  Tom  in  a  low  voice.  "The 
Captain's  in  there,  a-having  his  break- 
fast." 

"Oh,  is  he?"  replied  Sam,  "then 
I'll  give  him  a  song  : — 

'  My  fairther,  he's  a  preacher, 

A  wherry  honest  man  ; 
My  mother,  she's  a  washy- worn'  ; 
And  I'm  a  true  Brit-tan, 

With  my  whack  fol  lol,'  "  &c. 

I  send  Francisco  to  call  in  Sergeant 
Pegden.  Enter  the  Sergeant. 

"Why,  Pegden,"  said  I,  "what's 
all  this  about  ?" 

"  Very;  sorry,  sir,"  replied  the  Ser- 
"but  I'm  afraid  Sandwich 


Sam  is  a  little  overtaken." 

"How  can  that  be?"  I  asked. 
"Where  could  he  get  it?" 

"Please,  sir,  I  don't  know,"  said 
the  Sergeant.  "But  he  seems  to 
have  got  too  much  of  it,  and  he  has 
some  with  him  now." 

"  Bring  him  in,"  said  I. 

Glorious,  but  a  little  stupid,  Sam 
was  brought  in.  His  hand  grasped 
the  neck  of  a  half-emptied  bottle. 
Under  his  arm  was  another  bottle, 
corked  and  full. 

"  I  see  what's  the  matter,"  said  the 
Padre.  "  The  man  has  found  his  way 
into  the  store-closet,  and  got  at  the 
wine  which  was  brought  here  yester- 
day. Francisco,  how  could  you  be  so 
negligent  ?  Step  into  the  back-room, 
and  see  whether  he  has  left  us  any." 

Francisco  went  as  directed,  and 
promptly  returned.  "  Not  a  bottle 
is  missing,"  said  he. 

"  Seiior  Capitan,"  said  the  Padre, 
"  this  is  an  enigma.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  my  stock,  there  is  no  bottled 
wine  in  the  village." 

"  To  make  sure,  suppose  we  try  it," 
said  I. 

"No  need  of  that,"  answered  the 
Padre.  "The  villagers  keep  their 
wine  in  skins.  The  Alcalde  keeps 
his  in  a  barrel.  Within  a  circuit  of 
three  or  four  leagues,  my  cellar,  since 
our  convent  here  was  plundered,  is 
the  only  depot  of  bottled  wine.  My 
reason  for  keeping  a  stock  you  will 
readily  understand.  My  poor  self- 
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o  drink 
not 


denying  fraternity,  when  they  do  dri 
wine,  prefer  it  from  the  bottle,  n 
from  the  wood." 

"  Why  then,  according  to  that,"  said 
I,  "  this  drunken  fellow  must,  since 
last  night,  have  found  his  way  into 
the  cellar  of  the  house  which  we  are 
presently  to  attack  and  carry  by 
storm." 

"I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have 
said  already,"  replied  the  Padre.  "  It 
is  an  enigma." 

"Where  have  you  been,  Sam?" 
I  asked.  "  What  have  you  been 
about  ?" 

"  About  ?"  hiccupped  Sam.  "  What 
have  you  been  about  1  I  am  the  lad 
as  can  (hiccup)  show  the  British 


(hiccup)  army  how  to  walk  into  (Atc- 
cM-/))the  hinnimy's  persition,  and  (hic- 
cup)—Oh,  my  dear  Sergeant  Pegden, 
I  vos  so  wherry  dry  (hiccup) — knocked 
off  the  heads  of  half-a-dozen  (hiccup) 
— and  didn't  not  drink  owny  hate  on 
'em  (hiccup.}  Hooray  !  Death  or 

glo (hiccup, hiccup}"     Here  Sam 

became  so  much  worse,  that  I  felt  it 
advisable  to  order  his  immediate  re- 
moval from  the  apartment. 

It  was  no  bad  way  of  assailing 
the  hostile  fortress,  if  we  could  effect 
a  lodgment  in  its  lowest  storeys. 
Assuming  that  Sam  had  been  there 
before  us,  the  first  question  was  how 
he  entered ;  but  this  he  was  too  far 
gone  to  tell  us. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


It  was  imperative,  however,  to  de- 
termine the  question  without  loss  of 
time,  and  to  determine  it  without 
revealing  the  fact  to  the  garrison,  to 
whom,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  their 
weak  point  remained  as  yet  a  secret. 
Under  these  circumstances,  having 
first  directed  Francisco  to  ascertain 
as  far  as  possible,  in  the  village,  what 
Sam  had  been  about  the  night  before, 
I  promptly  commenced  a  general  re- 
connaissance of  the  enemy  s  position. 
The  affair,  which  had  hitherto  been 
stupid  enough,  now  became  a  little 
exciting.  I  made  the  circuit  of  the 
beleaguered  house  without  interrup- 
tion from  the  foe,  but  also  without 
discovering  an  entrance. 

My  attention,  however,  was  at 
length  attracted  by  the  wood-house, 
which  stood  by  the  side  of  the  pre- 
mises, contiguous,  but  wholly  detached 
from  them.  At  that  end  of  the  shed 
which  was  farthest  removed  from  the 
main  building,  I  noticed,  close  to  the 
gable-wall,  what  appeared  to  be  a 
small  heap  of  rubbish.  To  this,  with- 
out betraying  my  object,  I  could  not 
make  a  direct  approach  ;  yet  it 
seemed  to  invite  further  investiga- 
tion. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  on  more 
particularly  noting  trie  character  of 
the  locality,  that,  by  availing  himself 
of  the  shelter  afforded  by  one  or  two 
neighbouring  cottages,  a  person  might 
approach  obliquely,  without  being 
noticed  from  the  dwelling  itself,  right 


up  to  the  end  wall  of  the  wood-house, 
where  the  rubbish  was  lying  on  the 
ground.  Immediately  availing  my- 
self of  this  important  discovery,  I 
made  my  approaches  accordingly,  and 
reached  the  spot. 

The  heap  of  rubbish  was  at  once 
accounted  for.  ^L  hole  had  been  brok- 
en in  the  wall.  The  opening  was  suf- 
ficiently large,  so  I  took  the  liberty 
of  entering,  and  now  found  myself  in 
the  wood-house,  which  was  decidedly 
an  outwork  of  the  enemy's  position. 

Sam  had  been  there  before  me,  and 
had  left  his  marks  in  the  shape  of 
empty  bottles.  But,  what  was  still 
more  important  to  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  I  noticed,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  shed,  which  was  furthest  from 
the  perforated  wall,  and  nearest  to 
the  house,  an  excavation  in  the 
earthen  floor.  I  looked  down,  but 
could  not  discover  its  depth.  Nothing 
could  be  discovered,  save  darkness 
visible. 

Here  then  was  the  shaft  by  which 
Sam  had  walked  into  the  Padre's  best 
bin ;  and  here  too,  in  all  probability, 
was  a  ready-made  entrance  into  the 
enemy's  stronghold.  Determining  to 
muster  my  forces  and  head  an  assault 
without  further  loss  of  time,  I  quit- 
ted the  outhouse,  as  I  had  entered  it,, 
without  being  observed,  and  returned 
to  the  Alcalde's.  The  Padre,  at  my 
request,  followed  me  into  a  private 
room. 

"  Senor  Padre,"  said  I,  "  oblige  me 
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by  describing  in  general  terms  the     inquired  whether  he  had  succeeded 

in  obtaining  from  the  villagers  any 
intelligence    of   Sam's    proceedings. 
All  that  could  be  learnt  amounted  to 
this,  which,  however,  was  quite  deci- 
sive :  that   Sam,  the  night  before, 
when  he  stole  away  from  Sergeant 
Pegden,  went  begging  from  cottage 
to  cottage,  till  he  had  procured  the 
loan  of  an  implement  called  a  "  pico," 
which,  though  not  identical  with  an 
English  pickaxe,  in  some  measure 
"  Nothing,  believe  me,"  replied  the 
Padre  in  a  panic, "  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  the  wine  and  the  hams,  and 
a  few  trifling  articles  in  silver  which 
I  succeeded    in  rescuing  from 


topography  of  your  cellar.' 

"  Ah,  hijo  mio"  said  the  Padre 
with  deep  emotion, "  I  trust  you  have 
no  idea  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  that 
quarter.  Believe  me,  except  the  La- 
mego  hams,  the  cellar  contains  no- 
thing but  wine." 

"Tell  me,"  I  asked,  "does  your 
cellar  extend  under  ground  in  a  lateral 
direction  ?  Has  it  any  subterranean 


.. 
plundered  convent." 

"  If  you  wish,"  I  replied,  "  to  be 
reinstated  forthwith  in  the  possession 
of  your  cellar,  and  of  your  house  be- 
sides, only  have  the  goodness  to 
explain  to  me " 

"  Oh,  spare  the  cellar !"  cried  the 
Padre,  frightened  out  of  his  wits, 
"  even  if  a  dozen  houses  —  all  the 
houses  in  the  village — are  assaulted, 
sacked,  gutted,  levelled  with  the 
ground,  blown  up  sky-high  ! " 

"  What's  the  use  of  talking  in  that 
way  ]"  I  replied.  "  Come,  Senor 
Padre,  just  give  me  the  information 
I  want,  and  it  shall  go  hard  with  us 
but  you  and  I  will  dine  in  the  house 
this  afternoon.  We  must  take  it  off- 
hand, and  I  already  discern  the  road 
to  victory.  Only  tell  me,  does  the 
cellar  extend,  underground,  outside 
the  walls  of  the  house  1  In  particu- 
lar, does  it  extend  in  the  direction  of 
the  adjoining  shed  1" 

The  Padre  subsided  into  a  brown 
study.  "Why,  now  you  ask  the 
question,"  said  he,  "  I  think  it  does. 
The  house  is  old,  built  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Moors.  There  certainly 
is  an  underground  recess  or  passage, 
of  some  length,  going  off  from  the 
cellar ;  and,  on  consideration,  I  think 
it  must  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
wood-house — nay,  perhaps  extend  un- 
der it.  Probably  it  served  originally 
as  a  subterranean  communication  be- 
tween the  outhouse  and  the  house 
itself." 

The  "  enigma  "  was  now  well-nigh 
solved.  I  summoned  Francisco,  and 


resembles  it,  and  is  available  for  the 
same  purposes.  Sam,  having  made 
this  acquisition,  was  seen  no  more, 
till  he  reappeared  in  the  village  next 
morning,  "  mucho  embriagado"  (very 
drunk). 

I  also  recollected  that  when,  on 
our  first  occupation  of  the  village, 
some  little  plundering  took  place,  Samr 
though  he  had  pleaded  exemption 
from  duty  as  an  invalid,  and  had  been, 
brought  along  on  a  bullock-car,  then 
also  contrived  to  become  considerably 
elevated ;  and  I  now  felt  convinced 
that  he  had  made  his  first  acquain- 
tance with  the  Padre's  cellar  on  that 
occasion.  The  rest  was  easily  ex- 
plained. An  old  smuggler,  accus- 
tomed, in  the  locality  of  his  former 
exploits,  Kingsdown,  Walmer,  Rich- 
borough,  &c.,  to  underground  deposits 
of  goods,  he  had,  in  his  previous  visit 
to  the  Padre's  bins,  at  once  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  position  ;  and  now,  on 
his  return  to  the  village  with  the 
Sergeant,  he  had  promptly  embraced 
this  first  opportunity  of  renewing  his 
acquaintance  with  such  an  agreeable 
locality.  Hence  the  requisition  for 
the  pickaxe,  the  hole  in  the  wall,  the 
excavation  in  the  floor.  Sam,  it  was 
clear,  had  tapped  the  Padre's  cellar 
before  he  tapped  his  wine. 

Taking  a  circuitous  route  in  order 
that  the  enemy  might  not  discover 
our  movements,  I  brought  round  the 
Sergeant  and  three  of  the  men  to  the 
perforated  wall.  We  then  passed 
through  the  opening,  one  by  one, 
and  got  into  the  wood -house  un- 
seen by  the  garrison.  Hurra  !  we 
have  effected  a  lodgment  in  the 
enemy's  counterscarp  —  only  don't 
make  a  noise. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


The  shaft  by  which  Sandwich  Sam 
had  dropped  into  the  Padre's  cellar 
could  not  be  very  deep,  but  we  saw 
no  bottom.  It  struck  me  that  some- 
thing might  be  gained  by  excluding 
the  daylight,  which  principally  en- 
tered by  the  newly-made  hole  in  the 
gable-end  of  the  shed.  Against  this 
hole,  therefore,  I  placed  the  three 
soldiers,  to  keep  out  as  much  light  as 

rssible ;  and  now  the  Sergeant  and 
on  looking  down  into  the  shaft, 
were  able  to  discern  a  glimmer  which, 
feeble  as  it  was,  sufficed  to  show  us 
that,  assisted  by  others,  a  person 
might  descend  with  no  great  difficulty. 
I,  therefore,  descended  first ;  the 
Sergeant  followed ;  then  came  the 
men. 

We  found  ourselves  in  an  arched 
tunnel  constructed  of  stone,  and  lead- 
ing from  under  the  outhouse,  with 
which  in  former  days  it  had  doubt- 
less communicated,  right  into  the 
cellar,  which  we  entered — cautiously, 
you  may  suppose,  but  without  diffi- 
culty. Now,  M.  le  Tisanier !  Once  in 
the  cellar,  we  no  longer  had  need 
to  grope  our  way.  There  was  no 
window,  but  light  came  in  from  vari- 
ous crannies.  I  listened.  There  were 
footsteps  above.  So !  we  were  under 
the  kitchen.  How  effect  an  en- 
trance ? 

Close  to  the  wall  of  the  cellar,  and 
immediately  to  the  left  of  the  open- 
ing by  which  we  had  entered  from 
the  recess,  stood  a  dilapidated  flight 
of  steps,  say  an  old  ladder.  Doubt- 
less there  was  a  trap-door  at  its  sum- 
mit. I  mounted,  and  gently  pressed 
against  the  ceiling  above.  It  gave 
signs  of  yielding.  The  way  into  the 
fortress,  then,  lay  open  before  us. 
Turning  to  Sergeant  Pegden,  I  desired 
him  in  a  whisper  to  remain  with  the 
three  soldiers  where  he  was,  but  to 
hold  them  in  readiness  to  come  forth 
on  my  first  summons. 

Then,  using  a  little  more  force,  I 
gradually  raised  the  trap-door,  which 
was  kind  enough  not  to  creak,  and 
emerged  into  the  kitchen.  There 
stood  M.  le  Tisanier,  solus.  Pro- 
foundly intent  on  some  culinary  oper- 
ation, which  with  his  accustomed 


sedulity  he  was  conducting  at  the 
stove,  he  awhile  remained  utterly 
unconscious  of  my  presence.  I  let 
down  the  trap-door  into  its  frame, 
and  so  concealed  the  manner  of  my 
entrance. 

From  scanty  materials  he  was  pre- 
paring dinner  for  the  garrison.  On 
a  dresser  I  noticed — 1,  A  very  mode- 
rate supply  of  bread  for  a  party  of 
five ;  2,  Some  lard ;  3,  Certain  wild 
herbs,  roots,  and  champignons,  such 
as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  cull  in 
his  rambles ;  4,  The  bones  remaining 
from  former  meals,  specially  those  of 
a  hare,  a  goose,  and  a  hind  quarter 
of  mutton;  5,  The  giblets  of  the 
said  goose,  set  apart  with  the  head 
and  pluck  of  the  said  hare,  as  if 
designed  for  some  signal  triumph  of 
a  scanty  cuisine.  I  coughed.  He 
turned. 

Startled  at  first,  he  recovered  in  an 
instant  his  usual  self-possession  and 
urbanity. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  good  morning,  M. 
le  Capitaine.  I  am  not  at  present 
exactly  aware  how  you  found  your 
way  in,  but  I  am  not  the  less  happy 
to  see  you.  In  entering  without  noise 
you  have  acted  wisely.  Considering 
the  state  of  things  outside,  you  could 
not  have  adopted  a  more  discreet  or 
a  safer  mode  of  presenting  yourself 
before  me,  with  the  view  of  sur- 
rendering yourself  a  prisoner.  Good. 
You  will  do  me  the  honour  of  dining 
with  me.  Thus  will  you  escape  the 
inconvenience  of  losing,  even  for  a 
single  day,  the  benefit  of  my  match- 
less skill  as  a  culinary  amateur." 

"  I  see  you  are  preparing  dinner," 
said  I,  "  without  having  availed  your- 
self of  the  Padre's  stores." 

"Bah!"  he  exclaimed;  "cookery, 
in  its  higher  operations,  is  independent 
of  materials.  When  there  is  nothing 
for  dinner,  then  it  is  that  the  tnie 
artist  develops  his  professional  re- 
sources. To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mon- 
sieur, the  Padre's  chief  store  is  his 
cellar,  into  which  he  never  permitted 
me  to  enter.  I  therefore,  with  that 
delicacy  which  always  distinguishes 
men  of  elevated  sentiments  like  my- 
self, felt  it  right,  now  that  I  am  in 
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military  possession,  to  abstain  from 
purveying  in  that  direction." 

This  was  all  the  better  for  the 
Padre's  Lamego  hams,  and  also  the 
enterprise  by  which  we  had  effected 
a  lodgment.  For,  had  M.  le  Tisanier 
once  made  acquaintance  with  the 
cellar,  he  was  not  the  man  to 
have  left  that  way  of  approach 
unguarded. 

"How  is  it,"  I  asked,  "that  your 
garrison  keeps  so  bad  a  look-out  ? 
Here  am  I,  come  to  beat  up  your 
quarters,  without  having  received  a 
single  challenge." 

"Pooh,  pooh,"  he  replied ;  " no 
doubt  they  let  you  in  on  purpose. 
As  you  have  presented  yourself  here 
without  showing  a  flag  of  truce,  of 
course  I  must  regard  you  as  my 
prisoner." 

"Excuse  me,"  said  I,  "if  I  take 
the  opposite  view.  Monsieur,  you 
are  my  prisoner.  Probably  you  are 
not  aware  that  my  forces  have  effected 
a  lodgment,  and  at  this  moment  oc- 
cupy your  position." 

"Is  it  possible?"  he  exclaimed  seri- 
ously, setting  down  a  saucepan. 

"  Monsieur,"  I  replied,  "  I  give  you 
my  word  that  the  soldiers  under  my 
command  now  occupy  these  premises 
in  force.  And  by  the  same  entrance 
through  which  they  came  in,  I  could, 
if  I  pleased,  bring  in  not  only  my 
reserve,  but  all  the  Spaniards  in  the 
village.  You  know  what  would  be 
the  consequences.  Yesterday  you  ex- 
pressed a  benevolent* wish  to  prevent 
the  needless  effusion  of  blood.  Now, 
therefore,  give  me  credit  for  being 
actuated  on  my  part  by  a  similar 
motive  of  humanity,  in  politely  soli- 


citing your  instant  surrender.  In  case 
of  further  resistance  on  your  part, 
although  I  can  control  my  own  men, 
I  could  not  answer  for  the  Padre  and 
his  people,  who  are  very  much  exas- 
perated. Therefore  determine  what 
you  will  do ;  but,  remember,  your 
own  life,  and  the  lives  of  your  unfor- 
tunate and  gallant  countrymen,  de- 
pend on  your  decision." 

He.  "  Have  the  kindness  to  put  it 
on  their  lives  only,  not  on  mine. 
Then  I  can  treat  without  compro- 
mising my  sense  of  honour.  By  fur- 
ther resistance,  you  say,  their  lives 
would  be  imperilled.  In  case  of  my 
condescending  to  accept  terms  of 
capitulation,  would  their  lives  be 
safe  ?" 

/.  "  That  I  have  already  arranged 
with  the  Padre.  He  promises,  in 
case  of  your  coming  to  terms  without 
delay,  to  be  answerable  for  the  per- 
sonal security  of  your  whole  party 
till  you  are  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  at  Vittoria.  He  also  promises 
that  he  will  remain  in  the  village  as 
a  check  on  his  own  countrymen  till 
the  transfer  takes  place." 

He.  "  It  appears  then  that,  by  ac- 
cepting terms,  I  may  now  secure  that 
safety  for  my  comrades  which  I 
sought  by  resistance.  Very  well,  M. 
le  Capitaine.  In  occupying  and  hold- 
ing this  position,  I  discharged  a  duty. 
In  surrendering  it,  I  discharge  an- 
other." 

7.  "Very  good.  Then  all  is  set- 
tled." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  M.  le  Tisanier, 
assuming  an  air  of  considerable  gra- 
vity. "There  is  one  little  matter 
which  we  have  not  settled  yet." 


CHAPTER   XXI. 


"  It  will  gratify  me  to  meet  your 
wishes,"  said  I,  "  in  any  further  ar- 
rangement which  you  may  propose." 

He.  "  M.  le  Capitaine,  you  par- 
ticularly oblige  me  by  saying  so  ;  for 
the  business  to  which  I  now  refer  is 
one  which  personally  affects  you  and 
me.  In  the  conference  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  holding  with  you 
yesterday  afternoon,  you  alluded  to 
my  parole  in  terms  which  affected 
my  honour.  As  I  said  then,  so  I  say 
now  :  I  cannot  permit  that." 


/.  "  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
my  intention.  Surely,  in  merely  re- 
minding you  of  your  parole,  not  say- 
ing you  had  broken  it,  and  in  viewing 
it  according  to  my  own  interpretation 
rather  than  yours,  I  did  nothing  at 
which  you  can  reasonably  feel  hurt." 

He.  "  Ha  !  you  explain,  but  you 
do  not  apologise.  M.  le  Capitaine, 
though  punctilious — nay,  more  than 
punctilious,  chivalrous  —  I  am  not 
implacable.  One  word  of  apology 
would " 
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7.  "Apology?  What  do  you  mean     lynx,  and  the  skip  of  a  chimpanzee, 
by  apology  ?    I  tell  you  I  intended    he  advanced,  he  retreated,  he  sidled 

right  and  left,  he  got  round  me,  till 


no  offence  :  and  I  have  nothing  to 
retract.  If  I  unintentionally  wounded 
your  feelings,  of  course  I  regret  it ; 
but  apology  is  out  of  the  question." 

He.  "  Precisely.  That  is  just  what 
I  expected  you  to  say.  Then,  M.  le 
Capitaine,  there  remains  but  one  al- 
ternative. We  had  better  decide  this 
little  affair  at  once.  (Brings  from  a 
comer  of  the  kitchen  two  stvords.) 
You  really  must  oblige  me."  (Crosses 
the  swords  in  his  right  hand,  bows, 
and  presents  the  hilts.) 

I.  "  If  you  insist  upon  it,  of  course 
I  must.  I  never  heard  of  anything 
so  absurd  in  my  life !" 

He.  "Hold!  Let  me  fasten  the 
kitchen-door.  That  will  prevent  in- 
terruption on  the  part  of  my  country- 
men, and  also  of  yours."  (He  fastens 
the  door.) 

I.  "  The  door  may  serve  to  ex- 
clude your  men,  but  it  will  not  keep 
out  mine.  No  matter.  They  have 
already  received  orders  to  keep  where 
they  are,  till  summoned  by  me."  We 
crossed  our  swords. 

He.  "  Hold  !  Excuse  me  one  mo- 
ment, just  while  I  take  off  that 
boiler." 

Again  our  swords  crossed. 

He.  "  Monsieur,  the  attack  is  with 
you."  (Stamps.)  "Commencezdonc" 
(Stamps  twice.)  "  Not  bad,  that 
lunge.  Hold !  your  left  shoulder  is 
a  little  too  forward.  Withdraw  it 
un  petit  peu,  if  you  please.  Capital, 
that  thrust  in  quarte  !  You  lunge 
better  in  quarte  than  in  tierce.  I 
hope  you  enjoyed  your  dinner  yester- 
day ?  Ah,  you  threw  away  that 
coup.  By  keeping  your  point  a 
trifle  lower,  you  might  have  had  me 
just  under  the  arm.  I  suppose  the 
Padre  was  not  in  the  best  of  hum- 
ours? You  fence  a  little  too  wide. 
Better!  Capital!  Capital!" 

Though  acknowledged  the  best 
fencer  in  my  regiment,  I  could  make 
no  impression  on  M.  le  Tisanier.  I 
therefore  bowed,  and  stood  on  my 
guard. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  now  the  attack  is 
with  me." 

The  attack  of  M.  le  Tisanier  was 
not  only  brilliant  and  energetic,  but 
in  every  respect  formidable.  With 
the  arm  of  a  Hercules,  the  eye  of  a 


we  had  more  than  once  perambulated 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  kitchen,  and 
till  I,  in  meeting  him  front  to  front, 
had  repeatedly  faced  the  opposite 
points  of  the  compass.  Any  one 
practised  in  fence  will  understand, 
when  I  say  that,  even  while  I  suc- 
ceeded in  parrying  every  thrust,  his 
attack  was  evidently  gaining  upon 
me ;  that  is,  his  movements  in  as- 
sault had  become  a  little  in  advance 
of  mine  in  guard ;  and  this  advan- 
tage (most  important,  though  in 
point  of  time  scarcely  appreciable) 
he  gradually  went  on  improving  as 
the  attack  proceeded.  In  fact,  no- 
thing could  be  cleaner  than  his  style 
of  operating.  Even  his  wrist,  though 
always  in  position,  moved  in  a  larger 
area  than  his  point,  which  played 
about  my  sword  in  a  small  semi- 
circle, like  summer  lightning. 

At  length,  seeing  an  opportunity 
for  which  I  had  long  watched,  I 
raised  my  blade  by  the  same  move- 
ment with  which  I  parried  a  thrust 
in  quarte,  and,  ere  he  could  recover 
himself,  dropped  it  again  so  as  just 
to  touch  his  hand.  My  object  was 
to  inflict  a  slight  wound,  and  disarm 
him.  I  was  so  far  successful,  that 
my  point  reached  him,  but  with  no 
visible  consequences.  I  had  made 
the  first  hit,  but  without  putting  my 
opponent  hors  de  combat. 

He  sprang  backwards  with  an 
angry  growl,  and  for  a  few  moments 
seemed  to  be  collecting  his  forces. 
Foreseeing  the  impetuosity  of  his 
renewed  assault,  I  prepared  to  give 
him  a  suitable  reception  ;  but,  at  the 
instant  when  about  to  commence  a 
repetition  of  his  favours,  he  moved  a 
little  to  the  right.  This  movement 
compelled  on  my  part  a  correspond- 
ing change  of  position,  to  effect  which 
I  slightly  shifted  my  left  foot.  My 
foot  struck  against  something  on  the 
floor.  I  stumbled.  Though  just  on 
the  point  of  springing  forward,  M.  le 
Tisanier,  who  through  this  mishap 
had  me  completely  at  his  mercy, 
with  a  most  winning  bow  immedi- 
ately dropped  his  point. 

The  cause  of  my  tripping  is  easily 
explained.  Sergeant  Pegden,  either 
from  having  discovered,  down  in  the 
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cellar,  that  war  had  commenced  over 
his  head,  or  from  some  other  motive, 
was  beginning  to  raise  the  trap-door. 
I  tripped  against  the  edge.  Stamp- 
ing it  down  with  my  left  heel,  .as  a 
sign  for  the  sergeant  to  keep  quiet, 
but  not  so  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
M.  le  Tisanier,  who  remained  un- 
conscious that  my  forces  were  in  such 
immediate  proximity,  I  again  put 
myself  on  guard,  saying,  "  My  best 
acknowledgments  are  due  for  your 
forbearance.  "Whenever  you  wish  to 
proceed,  I  am  ready." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  said  M.  le 
Tisanier,  with  a  renewal  of  supple 
and  profound  inflections.  "  I  am 
satisfied." 

"  Very  well,"  said  I,  extending  my 
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hand.  "All  things  besides,  then, 
can  be  easily  arranged." 

We  tackled  after  the  English  fa- 
shion, and  shook  hands — an  opera- 
tion the  more  sedulously  sought  on 
my  part,  from  visible  symptoms  of 
preparation,  on  the  part  of  M.  le 
Tisanier,  for  what  in  those  days  so 
frequently  terminated  French  duels 
— a  hug. 

The  shake  accomplished,  I  noticed 
something  on  my  hand.  It  was 
blood. 

"  Is  this  yours,  or  mine  1 "  I  asked. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  I  was 
satisfied  ? "  said  he.  "  My  honour  is 
satisfied.  Whether  I  am  whipped 
through  the  body,  or  scratched  on 
the  knuckle,  what  does  it  signify  ? " 


CHAPTER  XXII.,   AND  LAST. 


From  the  inferior  regions  now  rose 
the  voice  of  Sergeant  Pegden.  "  Please, 
sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  it's  im- 
mediate." 

"  What's  immediate  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Please,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  it's  an 
orderly  come  from  Vittoria  ;  and 
brought  a  letter  for  you,  sir,  direct- 
ed '  immediate '  on  the  back  of  it, 
sir." 

"  Will  you  permit  me  1 "  I  asked 
M.  le  Tisanier,  raising  the  trap- 
door. 

"  Why,  this  is  perfectly  incre- 
dible," said  he.  "  Above,  and  all 
around,  I  was  prepared.  It  never 
entered  my  thoughts  that  I  could  be 
assailed  from  the  shades  below." 

When  I 'had  raised  the  trap-door, 
there  appeared— not  Sergeant  Peg- 
den,  but— the  head  of  his  halbert, 
and  three  glistening  bayonets,  fixed 
to  the  muzzles  of  three  firelocks. 

"  Ground  arms  ! "  I  cried.  "  Ser- 
geant Pegden,  show  yourself." 

The  muskets  promptly  subsided 
into  the  darkness  from  which  they 
had  emerged,  and,  with  a  letter  in 
his  hand,  the  Sergeant  slowly 
rose. 

While,  partly  amused,  partly  sur- 
prised, M.  le  Tisanier  gazed  on  the 
wasted  form  and  pallid  visage  of 
the  Sergeant,  who  ascended  like  a 
spectre  from  the  grave,  I  took  the 
letter  and  opened  it. 


It  was  an  order  to  adopt  immedi- 
ate measures  for  the  removal  of  my 
invalids  to  the  convalescent  station 
at  Vittoria,  and  then  to  rejoin,  forth- 
with my  regiment  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  taking  with  me,  to  be  ex- 
changed for  Sir  Charles  Popham  of 

the light  infantry,  my  prisoner, 

Le  Vicomte  d'Y,  lieutenant  of  the 
Voltigeurs. 

/.  "  M.  le  Vicomte,  I  am  your 
most  obedient,  humble  servant." 

He.  "  M.  le  Capitaine,  accept  the 
assurances  of  my  high  considera- 
tion." 

/.  "  M.  le  Vicomte,  I  have  intelli- 
gence which  no  doubt  will  gratify 
you.  It  will  be  my  pleasing  duty  to 
attend  you  to  the  frontiers,  there  to 
'be  exchanged." 

He  (with  nonchalance).  "  For  an 
Englishman  ?  or  for  a  Spaniard  ?" 
.  I.  "  Happily,  you  are  considered 
my  prisoner,  not  a  prisoner  of  the 
Spaniards.  You  will  be  exchanged 
for  an  English  officer  of  the  same 
military  rank." 

He.  "  Very  good "  (with  much 
dignity).  "That  is  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  my  sense  of  honour.  Were 
it  for  a  Spaniard,  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  could  condescend  to  ac- 
cept of  the  exchange.  By  the  by, 
since  it  is  as  your  prisoner  that  I  am 
to  proceed  to  the  frontiers,  I  think  it 
best,  for  reasons  which  you  will 
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doubtless  appreciate,  that  so  long  as 
we  are  together  I  should  fully  main- 
tain that  character.  M.  le  Capitaine, 
I  offer  you  my  sword." 

1.  "  M.  le  Vicomte,  you  have  taught 
me  that  you  can  use  your  sword  not 
only  with  courage  and  address,  but 
with  magnanimity.  Wear  it." 

The  arrangements  for  our  depar- 
ture were  soon  completed.  My  sick 
men  were  conveyed  to  Vittoria. 
With  them  went  Sergeant  Pegden 
in  charge,  and  the  four  French  sol- 
diers as  prisoners  to  the  English. 
Then,  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of 
the  Padre,  we  joined  a  party  of  Brit- 
ish dragoons,  who  had  been  out  on 
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a  reconnaissance  towards  Pampeluna, 
and  with  them  pursued  our  route  to- 
wards the  frontiers. 

The  first  day's  march  took  us 
across  undulating  ground,  the  road 
alternately  dipping  into  valleys,  and 
topping  the  intermediate  elevations. 
As  the  Vicomte  and  I  jogged  on  side 
by  side,  I  noticed  that,  on  our  reaching 
the  summit  of  each  successive  emi- 
nence, he  cast  a  furtive  but  anxious 
look  backwards,  as  if  watching  for 
some  party  in  the  rear.  I  also  look- 
ed back,  and  perceived  that  we  were 
followed  by  a  couple  of  mules,  which 
bore  on  their  backs  two  wounded 
Spaniards. 


THE  WONDROUS  AGE. 


Oh  wondrous  Mother  Age ! " 


WONDROUS  !— such  is  the  title  this 
Age  assumes.  She  wears  it  written 
broadly  on  her  phylactery,  trumpets 
it  loudly  on  quay  and  bourse,  on  plat- 
forms and  at  market-places,  blabs 
it  at  clubs  and  reading-rooms,  pla- 
cards it  in  railway  carriages,  puff's  it  in 
steam-ships  ;  everything  she  buys  or 
sells  is  docqueted,  everything  she  says 
or  does,  engraven  with  the  epithet — 
Wondrous !  This  is  the  Age  of  ages 
— so  she  says.  The  G-olden,  the 
Silver,  the  Brazen,  the  Iron  ages  were 
as  nought :  it  combines  them  all, 
and  is  grander,  richer,  stronger  in 
its  fusion  than  any  of  these  sepa- 
rate stages.  Men  are  now  only  oe- 
ginning  to  live.  In  former  times 
they  merely  dosed  or  daundered, 
trifled  or  philandered,  brawled  or 
rioted,  dreamed  or  philosophised 
through  life,  wasting  its  golden  sands 
in  writing  love-songs,  and  calling  that 
— poetry;  infighting  great  battles,  and 
calling  that — heroism,  chivalry  ;  in 
sitting  by  the  midnight  lamp,  gather- 
ing knowledge,  which  in  after  years 
might  ripen  into  wisdom,  and  calling 
that — study:  in  sitting  oy  hearth  or 
boardj  quaffing  from  the  wine-cup, 
drinking  toasts,  telling  old  stories, 
singing  old  songs,  and  calling  that 
— conviviality,  good-fellowship;  in 
giving  alms  to  beggars,  in  feeding 
the  hunger  of  the  idle  and  the  vaga- 


bond, and  calling  that — charity  ;  in 
uttering  strong  words,  in  doing 
strong  deeds,  and  calling  that — manli- 
ness ;  in  upholding  nationalities,  and 
calling  that — patriotism.  Such  are  a 
few  delusions  in  which  men  were 
ever  wrapping  themselves,  until  the 
day  of  enlightenment  dawned,  and 
this  Age  burst  upon  us,  with  its  rail- 
ways and  its  steam-ships,  its  doves 
of  peace  and  arks  of  commerce,  its 
treaties  and  tariffs,  its  leagues  and 
institutes,  its  unions  and  scnools,  its 
ledgers  and  invoices,  its  cotton-mills 
and  manufactories — proclaiming  to 
the  world  that  the  true  purpose  of 
life,  the  true  destiny  of  man,  was 
to  trade,  to  manufacture,  to  make 
money  and  circulate  it,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  cotton-bales,  silken 
freights,  cargoes  of  coal,  and  sacks 
of  corn,  to  fulfil  the  great  mission  of 
peace  and  goodwill.  Knowledge, 
learning,  courage,  perseverance,  mind, 
thought,  enterprise,  strength,  were 
not  to  be  utterly  repudiated ;  they 
were  only  to  be  converted  to  the  one 
purpose,  driven  out  of  the  old  slow 
processes  of  development,  touched 
with  the  impulses  of  the  time,  and 
quickened  to  a  more  rapid  production 
and  circulation.  What  boots  it  that 
our  locomotives  go  at  the  rate  of 
forty,  fifty,  sixty  miles  an  hour? 
that  our  ships  cross  the  Atlantic  in 
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eleven  days  ?  that  our  electric  wires 
carry  messages  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other  ?  that  our  printing- 
presses  throw  forth  papers  by  the 
hundred  and  books  by  the  thousand? 
Of  what  use  are  our  political  econo- 
mics, our  statistics,  our  lectures,  our 
leagues,  our  steam-power,  our  me- 
chanical inventions,  our  liberalism, 
if  men  are  to  move,  talk,  think,  and 
legislate  no  faster  than  in  bygone 
days  ?  This  must  be,  and  is,  the  age 
of  fastness, — of  fast  travelling,  fast 
talking,  fast  thinking,  fast  reading, 

fast  writing,  of  fast no  !  not  fast 

statesmanship— not  fast  law.  These 
remain,  like  the  old  vans  and  coaches 
in  the  by-roads  of  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  to  show  the  world  what  slow- 
going  was.  Men  must  not  now 
await  the  long  results  of  time.  They 
are  not  to  sow  in  youth  that  they 
may  reap  in  old  age — to  labour  and 
conceive  in  patience  that  they  may 
produce  in  strength.  The  Age  will 
not  admit  of  such  stagnation.  Its 
maxim  is,  that  the  greatest  produc- 
tion in  the  shortest  time,  and  at  the 
least  cost,  the  best  markets  and  the 
quickest  returns,  are  the  only  worthy 
aims  of  labour  and  intellect — the  only 
fit  investment  for  capital  of  the  brain 
or  the  pocket. 

Thus  the  Age  is  to  go  on  growing 
stronger,  busier,  faster,  doubling  the 
power  of  machinery,  multiplying  its 
mills,  increasing  its  exports  and  im- 
ports, sending  forth  its  freights,  ma- 
chinery, and  products  as  missionaries 
to  all  lands,  until,  by  a  loving  inter- 
change of  cotton  and  corn,  a  sweet 
intercourse  with  ledgers  and  bills  of 
exchange,  men  are  knit  together  in  a 
beautiful  unity  of  commerce,  and 
some  glorious  consummation  be  at- 
tained, such  as  the  poet  sees  in  his 
vision — 

"When  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer, 

and  the  battle's  flags  were  furled, 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation 

of  the  world, 
There  the  common  cause  of  most  shall  hold 

a  fretful  realm  in  awe, 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  shimber,  lapt 

in  universal  law." 

And  what  is  to  be  this  universal  law, 
according  to  the  Age,  if  not  to  the 
poet's  meaning?  Love?  Honour? 
Charity  ?  Truth  ?  Religion  ?  These 
are  all  old-world  principles.  We,  in 
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our  blindness,  ever  believed  that  love,, 
inspired  and  propagated  by  religion, 
was  to  be  the  benign  influence 
which  would  still  the  discords,  close 
the  schisms,  unite  the  jarring  creeds 
and  warring  nationalities,  soothe  the 
angry  passions,  and  wither  the  petty 
jealousies,  which  set  man  against 
man,  nation  against  nation,  and  bind 
them  in  a  world-wide  brotherhood. 
We  were  walking  in  darkness.  The 
illumination  of  this  Age  throws  its 
light  upon  us,  and  we  know  there  are 
other  means  to  this  great  end  ;  that 
self-interest,  the  reciprocity  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers,  buyers  and 
sellers,  the  sweet  persuasions  of  bar- 
ter, are  ultimately  to  level  nation- 
alities, quench  the  animosities  of 
race  and  creed,  and  create  a  sort  of 
commercial  millennium,  in  which 
Swede,  Russ,  and  Turk,  Hun,  Aus- 
trian, and  Lombard,  Dane  and  Ger- 
man, are  to  lie  down  together  under 
one  universal  taruT. 

Gold — the  lust  of  which  has  been 
the  bitterest*  curse  of  sin,  and  has 
ever  and  ever,  through  the  long  roll 
of  ages,  begotten  hatred,  wrath,  envy, 
oppression,  bloodshed,  and  division, — 
is  at  last  to  be  the  peace-maker,  the 
love-mission  of  the  world.  This, 
however,  is  a  vision  of  the  future — 
"a  wonder  that  shall  be."  Let  us 
turn  to  the  Age  as  it  stands  before 
us — wondrous.  All  ages  have  had 
their  characteristics.  There  have 
been  ages  of  simplicity,  ages  of  gran- 
deur, ages  of  heroism,  ages  of  de- 
generacy, ages  of  barbarism,  ages  of 
civilisation,  ages  of  intellect,  ages  of 
darkness,  ages  of  superstition,  ages 
of  philosophy,  ages  of  faith,  ages  of 
Infidelity — ages  when  men  have  lived 
the  patriarchal  life,  sitting  under 
their  own  vines  and  their  own  fig- 
trees,  tilling  the  ground,  tending 
their  flocks,  worshipping  earnestly, 
enacting  justice  severely— ages  when 
they  revelled  in  magnificence  and 
luxury,  spread  their  splendour  over 
the  earth,  and  set  it  up  in  palaces 
and  monuments — ages  in  which  the 
strong  heart  and  the  strong  deed,  the 
bold  thought  and  the  generous  im- 
pulse, were  the  master  agencies,  in 
which  strong  men,  brave  men,  noble 
men,  were  recognised  as  the  natural 
chiefs  —  ages  in  which  the  earth 
reeked  with  the  pestilential  vapours 
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of  vice  and  dissoluteness,  in  which 
manhood  and  honour  had  set  in  long 
nights,  and  the  profligate,  the  pro- 
fane,   the  sybarite,  walked    abroad 
without  scorn,  and  sat  in  high  places 
without  shame — ages  when  man's 
lordship  of  creation  was  manifested 
only  in  power  over  brute  life,  and  in 
the  tenancy  of  fen,  forest,  and  moun- 
tain— ages,  again,  when  culture,  art, 
refinement,  found  a  ripe  maturity 
and  gorgeous  development — ages  in 
which  the  light  and  glory  of  intellect 
shone  on  dark  places,  and  the  voices 
of  the  gifted  echoed  through  many 
lands — ages  in  which  such  voices 
were  silent,  and  both  mind  and  in- 
tellect lay  shrouded  in  thick  dark- 
ness,   or    veiled    in  twilight  —  ages 
when  men  doubted,  speculated,  and 
rationalised — ages  when  they  accept- 
ed superstitions  as  creeds,  lies  as  liv- 
ing truths,  serpents  for  fish,  stones 
for  bread — ages  in  which  faith  was 
strong,  and  earnest  men  lived  in  it, 
strove,    fought,    died   for  it — ages 
when    men,     worse    than     devils, 
neither  believed  nor  trembled.    Our 
Age  was  none  of  these.    It  ignored, 
repudiated,   superseded    all    others. 
It  is  the  Age  of  production,  of  utility, 
of  circulation — to  produce  the  utmost, 
by  forced  processes,  from  brain  and 
muscle,  man-power  and  steam-power, 
hand  and  loom,  energy  and  ingenuity, 
capital  and  labour  ;  and  to  circulate 
the  products  with  a  power  which  al- 
most commands,  and  a  rapidity  which 
almost  outstrips  the  elements :  this 
is  the  great  wonder  of  the  age. 

Heroism,  chivalry,  faith,  imagina- 
tion, romance — these  are  all  at  a  dis- 
count with  it ;  they  are  unremune- 
rative,  unmarketable,  could  not  be 
cashed  or  negotiated.  Everything, 
every  man,  is  to  be  measured  by  pro- 
ductive capacity  or  practical  uses. 
"He  who  makes  a  blade  of  corn  grow 
where  a  blade  of  corn  ne'er  grew  be- 
fore, is  of  more  service  to  mankind 
than  fifty  warriors."  The  wit  and 
politician  who  wrote  this,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  would  have  stared  to 
see  the  present  development  of  his 
doctrine — to  find  production  and 
utility  the  great  tests  of  progress  and 
civilisation.  And  is  this  progress? 
Is  this  civilisation  ?  So  says  the  Age. 
We  had  dreamed  that  progress  was 
of  the  mind  and  heart ;  that  its 
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stages  would  be  marked  by  the  re- 
cognition of  justice,  the  advancement 
of  the  knowledge  which  leads  to  wis- 
dom, the  increase  of  honesty,  cour- 
age, faith,  honour,  truthfulness,  the 
growth  of  love,  and  the  spread  of 
virtue  and  godliness,  as  well  as  by 
census  tables,  statistical  returns,  fin- 
ancial budgets,  and  the  stock  ex- 
change.   We  had  dreamed  that  civil- 
isation meant  mental  and  social  de- 
velopment as  well  as  the  existence  of 
wealth ;   that  it  must  be  based  on 
a  well-balanced  prosperity,  which 
should  include  a  comparative  equa- 
lity in  the  happiness  of  all  classes, 
giving  each  man  a  power  of  well- 
being  and  comfort  in  nis  own  sphere 
—  the  maintenance  of  the  due  pro- 
portions in  society,  and  a  fair  ratio 
in  the  increase  of  riches  and  the  de- 
crease of  crime  ;  that  it  involved  the 
moral,  intellectual,  religious,  and  se- 
rial growth  of  man,  as  well  as  the 
productiveness  of  his  industry  and 
the  development  of  his  science  ;  that 
it  involves  the  expansion  of  courtesy, 
honour,  generosity,  kindliness,  and 
good  faith,  as  well  as  the  diffusion 
and  circulation  of  merchandise  and 
gold.     Were  we  dreaming  dreams  ? 
Are  these  phantasies?  So  says  the 
Age  ;  and  we,  who  are  living  in  the 
glare  of  its  noontide  glory,  must  fain 
accept  its  interpretations  with  humble 
submission,  and  expand  our  faculties 
to  the  comprehension  of  its  wonders. 
But  whilst  we  do  this,  we  may  at 
least  indulge  in  a  retrospect  of  the 
past, — note  what  this  great  change 
has  cost  us,  and  compare  our  losses 
with  our  gains.    This  has  been  an 
age  of  supercession,  and  ere  we  swell 
the  triumph  which  shall  seat  the  con- 


queror on  its  throne,  it  may  be  per- 
mitted us  to  look  back  on  the  smoul- 
dering walls  of  old  homes,  the 
trampled  fields  of  old  principles,  and 
the  ruined  fanes  of  old  faiths,  which 
it  has  left  in  its  onward  march — to 
mourn  over  and  bury  pur  dead.  And 
what  time  more  fitting  for  such  a 
valedictory  survey  than  this  ? — now, 
when  the  Age  has  paused  in  its  career 
at  the  grim  apparition  of  war,  and 
the  world  is  undergoing  a  partial  re- 
lapse—now, when  heroism  is  once 
more  a  power  in  the  land,  when  men 
are  talking,  exulting,  and  watching 
over  brave  deeds,  more  than  over 
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funds,  invoices,  or  railway  scrip— 
when  fair  women  are  weeping  for  the 
brave  dead,  and  praying  for  the  liv- 
ing brave — now,  when  a  great  bat- 
tle, or  the  fall  of  a  city,  stirs  a  stronger 
pulsation  in  the  nation  than  the  rise 
and  fall  of  stock,  or  the  most  stu- 
pendous bankruptcies — now,  when 
old  things  are  becoming  new,  and 
men  are  looking  back  with  tolerance, 
if  not  with  affection,  on  old  principles 
and  old  faiths.  Let  us  then  cast  a 
glance  on  the  past — our  own  past—- 
the past  of  our  own  generation — think 
of  what  we  were,  and  what  we  are, 
and  strike  the  balance. 

We  have  little  belief  in  the  days 
of  merry  England,  or  in  the  "  good 
old  times,"  that  illusory  paradise  of 
dullards  and  sluggards,  who  would 
rather  mourn  over  a  lost  Eden  than 
find  one  in  the  present,  or  look  for  it 
in  a  future;  but  we  do  remember 
when  the  land  had  more  mirth  in  it 
than  now,  when  it  was  more  romantic 
and  picturesque.  We  remember  it 
ere  the  utilitarian  spirit  had  laid  its 
iron  grasp  on  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
and  spread  its  iron  network  over 
our  fields  and  valleys.  We  remem- 
ber it  less  wealthy,  less  prosperous, 
less  cultivated,  and  we  remember  it 
also  as  more  genial,  more  joyous,  and 
more  beautiful.  A  change — a  great 
change,  almost  a  revolution — in  our 
social  feelings,  thoughts  and  habits, 
— in  our  aims  and  pursuits — in  the 
character  of  the  people  and  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country — has  taken  place 
even  in  our  memory.  Has  this  change 
wrought  most  of  good  or  evil  ?  We 
admit  that  it  had  become  a  necessity 
of  progress  that  men  should  be  shaken 
put  of  their  domesticity,  their  local 
isolation  be  more  centralised,  and 
become  more  cosmopolitan  —  that 
their  intercommunications  should  be 
more  rapid,  their  diffusion  more  ge- 
neral :  we  admit  that  the  increase  of 
population  and  labour-power  demand- 
ed that  wealth  should  no  longer  be 
hoarded  or  land  be  wasted,  and  that 
eveiy  penny,  every  acre,  should  be 
made  productive — that  some  such 
changes  as  have  come  upon  us  must 
needs  have  come :  but  have  we  not 
bought  them  at  a  price,  have  we  not 
paid  for  them  at  the  cost  of  many 
manly  attributes — many  social  vir- 
tues—  by  the  loss  of  much  rural 
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beauty,  and  many  characteristics  of 
our  pastoral  life  ?  We  quarrel  not 
with  steam,  the  great  wonder  of 
the  Age— the  great  means  to  the 
mighty  end  of  utilitarianism.  We 
know  all  that  it  has  done  for  us — 
all  it  has  brought  us.  We  know  that 
it  has  accelerated  intercourse,  im- 
pelled industry,  expanded  our  re- 
sources, extended  knowledge,  equal- 
ised consumption  and  production, 
given  facilities  to  enterprise,  and  op- 
portunities to  labour.  Much  has  it 
done  for  our  material  prosperity ;  and 
we  should  hail  it  as  an  altogether 
beneficent  agent,  did  we  not  think — 
God  knows  whether  rightly  or  not — 
that  this  shuffling  together  of  people, 
this  eager  competition,  this  hot-bed 
production  which  it  has  fostered,  was 
rapidly  effacing  individuality  and 
simplicity  of  character — had  over- 
strode  that  honest  persevering  in- 
dustry which  toils  on  slowly  and 
patiently  to  its  end,  which  is  con- 
tent to  labour  and  to  wait — had 
raised  an  unrest,  a  rapid  craving 
for  quick  results,  a  discontent  with 
appointed  spheres  of  action,  a  rest- 
less movement  of  classes  to  tread  on 
each  other's  heels,  and  had  decreased 
their  mutual  trust  and  despondency- 
did  we  not  know  that  it  had  invaded 
the  seclusion  of  our  valleys,  smoked 
and  scorched  our  woods  and  copses, 
tunnelled  our  rocks,  cut  up  our 
meadows,  and  overlaid  the  poesy  of 
nature  by  the  materialism  of  traffic. 
Commerce  and  manufacture !  shall 
we  raise  our  voices  against  them '? 
God  forbid!  Have  they  not  been 
the  great  agents  in  our  prosperity  ? 
Have  they  not  created  pur  wealth, 
'begotten  our  merchant  princes,  raised 
our  shipping,  filled  our  island  with 
products,  and  circulated  our  own  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ?  Have  they 
not  promoted  science,  encouraged  en- 
terprise 1  Have  they  not  nourished 
our  colonies,  given  employment  to 
our  growing  millions,  made  this  little 
spot  to  swarm  like  a  busy  hive,  and 
placed  it  as  the  centre  of  a  wide- 
spreading  civilisation — the  heart  of  a 
mighty  organisation  ?  Should  they, 
however,  beget  a  thirst  for  gold — a 
mad  pursuit  for  wealth,  which  will 
engross  and  absorb  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  to  the  exclusion  of  generous 
impulses  and  noble  principles,  hither- 
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to  main  elements  in  the  happiness 
and  greatness  of  nations— will  they 
be  all  gain  1  Will  not  there  be  a 
balance  then — moral  loss  against  ma- 
terial gain  ?  Answer  for  thyself,  0 
wondrous  Age  ! 

Neither  will  we  quarrel  with  mo- 
del farming.  The  competition  of  pro- 
duction, the  opening  of  markets,  the 
pressure  of  other  classes  and  interests, 
nave  forced  agriculture,  for  the  sake 
of  its  very  life  and  being,  to  adopt 
utilitarianism — have  compelled  it  to 
turn  every  inch  of  ground  to  account. 
Utility  demanded  that  hedgerows 
should  be  levelled,  the  waste  patches, 
knolls,  and  nooks  ploughed  up,  old 
pollards  and  groups  of  trees  up- 
rooted, and  that  sheep  and  oxen,  in- 
stead of  cropping  the  pleasant  herb- 
age in  pleasant  sunny  meadows, 
should  be  cooped  and  stalled  in 
narrow  spaces,  fed  by  rule  and  mea- 
sure, and  left  to  fatten  in  darkness ; 
that  machinery  should  supersede  the 
reaper's  and  thresher's  work,  and 
that  crops  should  be  stacked  and 
garnered  as  a  matter  of  business,  and 
not  borne  home,  as  heretofore,  with 
festive  rejoicings  and  thanksgivings. 
And  if  the  increasing  number  of 
mouths  required  so  many  more  bushels 
of  corn,  so  many  more  pounds  of 
meat,  and  they  can  be  obtained  only 
by  such  means,  then  must  the  pic- 
turesque, the  poetic,  and  the  beauti- 
ful be  sacrificed  instantly  and  ruth- 
lessly, that  man  may  eat  and  live. 
Yes  !  uproot,  overturn,  change,  over- 
lay them  all,  if  thus,  and  thus  only, 
the  people  may  be  fed,  the  poor 
have  bread.  The  beautiful  has  ever 
yielded  to  the  inroads  of  necessity 
or  utility,  which  is  a  sort  of  modi- 
fied and  modernised  necessity.  Yet 
may  we  not  mourn  over  the  things 
which  are  gone  or  going,  the  things 
belonging  to  the  outer  world  of  the 
poetic,  the  romantic,  and  the  pic- 
turesque ?  They  are  associated  with 
sunny  holidays,  with  the  memories 
of  boyhood,  and  the  feelings  of  youth ; 
and  we  must  mourn  them,  though 
their  extirpation  be  the  doom  of  an 
imperious  and  beneficent  necessity. 
We  must  fain  mourn  over  those 
hedgerows,  as  we  remember  them, 
with  their  soft,  grassy  banks — the 
nursery  of  early  violets  and  gregarious 
primroses  —  the  parterre  of  more 
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gaudy  daffodils,  and  the  nestling-place 
of  hundreds  of  tiny  flowerets,  whose 
names  we  knew  not,  but  whose  faces 
we  loved,  with  their  tops  crowned  by 
rich-scented  hawthorn,  budding  hazel, 
and  dark -leaved  sloe — with  their 
bases  bordered  by  luxuriant  brambles 
and  flowering  gorse.  They  were 
favourite  haunts  of  ours,  those  hedge- 
rows :  there  we  sought  the  early 
nosegay,  there  we  clutched  at  the 
ripe  brown  clusters  of  nuts, — the 
slip  shellers,  the  Spolia  prima  of  the 
season — our  hoards  were  gathered 
elsewhere  :  there  we  stripped  the 
sloe-bushes  of  their  fruit,  under  the 
delusion  that,  by  a  long  process  of 
hoarding  in  bran,  they  would  be- 
come luxuries,  and  would  not  set  the 
teeth  on  edge ;  there,  with  net  and 
ferret,  or  with  dog  and  gun,  we  com- 
menced our  initiation  as  sportsmen  ; 
there,  as  Dandie  Dinmont  would  say, 
we  were  entered  on  the  rabbit. 

We  must  mourn,  too,  for  these 
groves  and  thickets,  which  lay  in  the 
intervals  of  cultivation  like  the  rem- 
nants of  a  conquered  race  amid  the 
conquerors.  Much,  very  much,  did 
we  love  to  thread  these  coverts,  in  the 
schoolboy  pursuits  of  nutting  or  bird- 
nesting,  or  to  roam  in  mere  wanton- 
ness through  the  thick  underwood, 
gathering  an  immature  poetry  from 
the  massed  foliage  of  holly,  moun- 
tain-ash, alder,  and  willow  —  from 
the  tangled  shades  of  briar,  wood- 
bine, convolvulus,  and  the  other 
creepers  which  wreathed  their  wild 
luxuriance  round  stem  and  boughs, 
or  trailed  it  in  a  rich  undergrowth 
along  the  ground — from  the  lights, 
which  fell  soft  and  mellow  through 
the  openings  and  through  the  leaves 
on  the  long-tufted  grass  below,  rich 
with  blue-bells,  harebells,  wild  ane- 
mone, and  many  another  wildling  ; — 
from  the  fluttering  of  wings,  the 
twitterings  and  the  cooings  of  birds — • 
from  the  sweet-scented  breaths — 
from  the  solitude,  and  from  the  many 
gentle  influences  through  which  na- 
ture inspires  the  beautiful.  These 
places  have  glad  memories  —  the 
gladdest  of  all — the  memories  of  the 
full  heart,  the  free  fresh  impulses, 
and  of  growing  thought.  On  some 
such  spot,  too,  we  took  our  first 
stand  as  a  sportsman.  We  see  it 
even  now— an  opening  glade,  a  plash 
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overhung  with  the  boughs  of  a  holly 
bush — behind  a  knot  of  alders  and 
some  tangled  brushwood.  Even  now 
we  feel  our  heart  fluttering,  and  our 
cheek  flushing,  as  Flush — the  best  of 
cockers — after  wagging  and  bustling 
about  in  a  most  excited  manner, 
gave  one  sharp  bark,  one  spring,  and, 
something  rising  before  us,  we  fired, 
and  a  bird  fell.  We  had  killed  our 
first  woodcock.  Utilitarianism  has 
waged  the  war  of  extermination 
most  ruthlessly  against  these  spots, 
and  the  gorse  brakes  which  shone 
in  golden  patches  betwixt  the  fallow 
and  grass  lands.  There  are  few  left 
now.  The  fields  are  spread  before  us, 
smooth  and  bare,  and  the  corn  waves 
on  the  ground,  erewhile  cumbered 
by  old  trees  and  brushwood,  which 
were  of  no  use,  save  to  grow  berries, 
give  a  covert  to  birds,  rabbits,  and  ver- 
min, and  to  offer  the  eye  a  pleasant 
spot  to  rest  upon  in  the  landscape. 
Away  with  such  uselessness  !  The 
world  is  not  large  enough  for  such 
waste. 

Those  old  pollards,  too — those 
venerable  solitary  trees  which,  with 
their  grey  scarred  trunks,  and  the 
green  twigs  shooting  from  their  tops, 
evidences  of  the  life  still  within, — 
seemed  to  us  always  the  very  symbols 
of  a  hale,  vigorous  old  age,  furrowed 
perchance,  or  shrunken  by  time,  but 
crowned  and  flowering  still  with  the 
presence  of  youth.  Is  there  not  room 
for  them?  and  wilt  thpu,  oh  man!  re- 
gret also  that  utilitarianism  has 
wrought  such  a  similitude  betwixt 
agriculture  and  manufacture, — has  so 
imbued  both  with  the  self-same  eco- 
nomy of  space  and  material,  that  the 
buildings  and  structures  of  the  one 
are  as  stiff,  formal,  and  red-bricked 
as  the  other  ?  Yea,  0  Age  !  even  so 
far  will  our  perverseness  carry  us. 
Those  old  farmhouses,  with  their  low 
thatched  roofs  covered  with  grass  and 
lichens,  their  stacks  of  chimney,  the 
old  tree  at  the  gable -end,  the  trim 
little  garden  and  the*  bee-hives  in 
front,  those  old  straggling  farmyards 
with  their  ivy-covered  out-houses  and 
linheys,  their  pools  and  scattered 
groups  of  trees,  were  doubtless  incom- 
modious and  wasteful,  but  they  had 
a  picturesqueness  in  our  eyes  never 
to  be  claimed  by  their  successors. 
Utility  seeks  not  such  effects. 
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Those  brooks  which  used  to  mean- 
der through  pleasant  meadows  and 
shady  copses,  or  ripple  gently  over 
rocks  and  yellow  pebbles,  and  whose 
waters  are  now  diverted  into  straight 
channels  and  narrow  cuts  to  irrigate 
land  or  turn  wheels,  are  not  they  a 
lost  beauty  ?  But  there  is  a  gain  in 
water-power,  a  saving  in  labour. 

Harvest-homes — merry-makings  — • 
rural  feasts  !  The  Age  repudiates  and 
ignores  them  utterly.  The  land  is 
too  poor,  life  too  short,  for  such  follies. 
Yet  do  we  look  back  lovingly  on  the 
days  when  the  loud  shout  of  the 
reapers  announced  far  and  wide  the 
cutting  of  the  first  sheaf — when  the 
last  load  was  carried  home,  attended 
by  a  long  procession  of  men,  women, 
and  boys,  all  rejoicing  with  shouts, 
song,  and  laughter,  in  the  plenty 
which  had  been  gathered  in;  and 
when  the  event  was  celebrated  ever 
with  feasts  and  mirth,  with  open- 
doored  hospitality,  and  open-handed 
charity.  Nor  has  there  ever  yet  been 
a  time  in  the  age  of  the  world  when 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  has  not 
been  hailed  by  man  with  joy  and 
triumph,  or  the  completion  of  its 
riches  been  calendared  by  festivity 
and  thankfulness.  Now  the  goodly 
sheaves  are  carted  and  thrown  out 
before  their  garners  as  so  much  man- 
ure or  so  many  cotton  bales.  "  So 
much  the  better,"  says  utilitarianism ; 
"there  is  so  much  time,  so  much 
money  saved." 

And  are  men's  stomachs,  men's 
pockets,  to  be  the  all-in-all  of  con- 
sideration] Are  their  hearts  and 
fancies  not  to  be  fed  or  cultured  ?  Is 
man's  labour  to  find  the  dead  level 
•  of  toil,  ungladdened  by  the  sdund  of 
rejoicing,  unbrightened  by  hours  of 
mirth?  Is  he  to  see  no  other  end 
and  aim  in  such  toil  than  the  receipt 
of  a  few  shillings  at  the  week's  end 
— the  fair  day's  wage  for  the  fair 
day's  work?  Is  this  to  be  the  sole 
tie  betwixt  him  and  the  soil — betwixt 
him  and  his  labour?  Is  life  to  be 
stripped  of  all  its  poetic  and  noble 
inspirations,  and  be  reduced  to  a  dead 
materialism?  Is  man's  soul  to  be- 
come merely  the  motive  power  in  a 
mechanism  of  profit  and  loss,  utility 
and  production  ?  Is  thy  civilisation 
to  take  this  form,  O  wondrous  Age  ! 
If  so,  the  experiment  may  be  a  grand 
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one,  a  successful  one  ;  but  the  expe- 
riences of  the  past,  and  the  instincts 
and  sentiments  of  mankind,  are 
against  it.  For  what  do  men  most 
love  to  look  into  the  past  ?  To  seek 
the  useful,  or  the  heroic  and  the 
beautiful  ?  Do  they  pore  over 
musty  tomes,  and  delve  into  buried 
cities,  that  they  may  discover  the 
secret  of  Tyrian  dye  and  Etruscan 
pottery,  the  system  of  Phoenician 
commerce  and  the  sources  of  Egyptian 
wealth  •  or  that  their  hearts  may  burn 
with  tne  heroism  of  Marathon  or 
swell  with  the  glories  of  Alexander, 
and  that  the  thrilling  words  of  Pin- 
dar, the  noble  thoughts  of  Sophocles, 
the  beautiful  legends  of  Grecian  my- 
thology, the  grand  truths  of  Grecian 
history,  may  be  their  own  ?  Do  they 
investigate  the  records  of  the  middle 
ages  to  understand  the  monetary 
schemes  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  or 
that  they  may  read  how  men  fought, 
how  women  loved,  and  minstrels  sang 
— that  they  may  dwell  on  knightly 
courtesy  and  knightly  chivalry'? 
Utility  has,  I  fear,  little  of  the  study. 
This  may  be  a  human  error,  but  it  is 
a  deep-seated  and  long-standing  one. 
What  a  Jeremiad  to  sing  over  a  fine 
old  hedgerow,  rotten  stumps,  and 
barbarous  customs !  Not  so,  0  Age ! 
It  is  not  things  themselves  we  mourn, 
but  the  feelings,  the  principles  they 
nurtured  or  represented. 

Agriculture  followed  of  necessity  in 
the  march  of  utilitarianism.  It  was 
challenged  to  fight  for  its  own  foot- 
ing—to struggle  and  compete  with 
its  rivals  in  the  quickness  and  quan- 
tity of  production.  In  this  struggle 
it  gained,  maybe,  much  strength  from 
its  alliance  with  science,  and  added 
to  its  resources  by  the  applications  of 
art ;  but  it  lost  much  of  the  Arcadian 
character,  the  pastoral  beauty,  the 
simplicity  of  pleasure  and  simplicity 
of  toil,  the  simple  honesty  and  the 
generous  manliness,  which  placed  in 
point  of  attraction  the  rural  life  next 
to  the  heroic  in  men's  minds,  which 
invested  the  vocation  of  the  husband- 
man with  the  graces  and  dignity  of 
a,  higher  order  of  labour,  and  wreathed 
the  oare  facts  of  his  toil  with  the  gar- 
lands of  poesy  and  sentiment.  It 
was  forced  to  strip  for  the  race,  to 
throw  away  all  its  adornments,  its 
poetry  and  sentiments,  and  descend  to 
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the  bare  remunerative  materialism  of 
husbandry.    It  can  no  longer  afford 

"  Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to 

bloom, 
Those  calm  desires  that  asked  but  little 

room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced    the 

peaceful  scene, 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brightened  all  the 

green." 

We  doubt  whether  the  consumma- 
tion, imagined  by  the  poet,  has  arriv- 
ed, when  "  rural  mirth  and  manners 
are  no  more,"  but  we  see  that  they 
are  being  fast  swept  into  the  vortex 
of  the  great  maelstrom  of  utilitarian- 
ism and  generalisation.  Carp  we  at 
these  changes,  then  1  We  merely, 
according  to  our  first  proposition, 
balance  gains  against  loss,  crediting 
so  many  more  cultivated  acres,  so 
many  more  turnips,  so  much  more 
corn,  against  the  loss  of  picturesque- 
ness,  the  loss  of  many  moral  features 
and  characteristics  in  a  class  which 
has  hitherto  been  no  mean  element 
in  our  commonwealth.  Had  the  Age, 
however,  done  no  more  than  this,  we 
should  not  have  grudged  the  sacrifices 
thrown  in  the  path  of  the  great  Jug- 
gernaut of  progress.  Spite  of  railroad 
and  factory,  there  will  still  be  beauty 
enow  in  our  land — enow  for  poet  and 
painter.  It  will  not  lie  so  much  in 
our  daily  paths  ;  it  will  not  be  such 
a  constant  presence  to  worker  and 
wayfarer ;  but  it  will  still  be  found 
by  its  worshippers.  Even  utilita- 
rianism cannot  nullify  nature  or  de- 
nude the  world  of  its  Edens.  Still 
must  the  corn  wave,  the  grasses  grow, 
the  trees  bud.  Still  will  the  "stately 
homes  of  England"  stand  beautiful 
"  amid  their  tall  ancestral  trees 
through  all  the  pleasant  land," — the 
cottage  homes  peep  from  their  coverts. 
Still  will  the  mountains  stand  in  their 
grandeur,  the  rivers  run  in  their  glad- 
ness, and  the  valleys  laugh  and  sing. 

The  rural  virtues,  too,  may  have  only 
disappeared,  to  reappear  under  the 
influence  of  a  higher  intelligence.  At 
least,  we  feel  that  a  vocation,  which 
is  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  in  con- 
stant communion  with  nature,  must 
ever  maintain  a  certain  healthiness  of 
feeling,  a  certain  manliness  of  spirit. 

But  if  this  self-same  utilitarianism, 
which  has  levelled  our  fields,  turned 
our  rivers,  and  laid  open  our  valley^ 
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be  also  levelling  and  laying  bare  our     Such  a  man  the  poet  draws— 
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hearts,  and  frittering  the  great  cur- 
rents of  the  soul  into  a  thousand 
channels — if  it  be  overthrowing  our 
moral  landmarks,  and  invading  the 
moral  principles,  which  were  once 
laws  in  our  social  cosmos,  what  hast 
thou,  0  Age,  amid  all  thy  wonders, 
to  balance  such  work  ? 

First  of  the  levelling.  We  speak 
not  of  the  changes  or  influences  of 
democracy,  for  we  have  a  firm  belief 
that  the  proportions  of  society  are 
determined  by  laws  so  fixed  and 
true,  that  any  attempt  to  violate  them 
will  eventually  produce  reaction; 
but  of  the  changes  which  are  gradu- 
ally levelling  and  overthrowing  the 
moral  distinctions  and  moral  barriers 
of  our  social  life,  and  especially  those 
of  age.  Where  is  now  our  youth  ? — 
where  our  old  age  ?  Where  are  our 
boys? — where  our  old  men?  We  have 
men-boys  and  boy-men.  But  where 
are  the  veritable  boys  —  the  boys 
with  eager  hearts,  throbbing  pulses, 
buoyant  spirits,  gay  hopes,  glowing 
fancies,  unreasoning  beliefs,  and 
ready  faith — the  boys  with  the  young 
thoughts  and  the  young  feelings 
gushing  through  them  like  the  juices 
of  young  life — the  boys  who  hail 
their  stage  of  existence  joyfully, 
gathering  its  pleasures,  battling  its 
sorrows,  and  venting  its  impulses ;  not 
striving  and  straining  after  an  unripe 
knowledge  and  a  forced  maturity? 
Where  are  now  our  veritable  grey- 
beards— the  old  men  who  calmly,  and 


"  Behold  a  patriarch  of  years,  who  leaneth 

on  the  staff  of  religion ; 
His  heart  is  fresh,  quick  to  feel,  a  bursting 

fount  of  generosity. 
He,  playful  in  his  wisdom,  is  gladdened  in 

his  children's  gladness ; 
He,  pure  in  his  experience,  loveth  in  his 

son's  first  love. 
Lofty  aspirations,    deep    affections,    holy 

hopes  are  his  delight ; 
His  abhorrence  is  to  strip  from  Life  its 

charitable  garment  of  Idea. 
The  cold  and  callous  sneerer,  who  heedetk 

of  the  merely  practical, 
And  mocketh  at  good  uses  in  imaginary 

things, — that  man  is  his  scorn ; 
The  hard  unsympathising  modern,   filled 

with  facts  and  figures, 
Cautious  and  coarse,  and  materialised  in 

mind, — that  man  is  his  pity. 
Passionate  thirst  for  gain  never  hath  burnt 

within  his  bosom  ; 
The  leaden  chains  of  that  dull  lust  have 

not  bound  him  prisoner : 
The    shrewd    world  laughed  at  him    for 
honesty,  the  vain  world  mouthed  at 
him  for  honour ; 

The  false  world  hated  him  for  truth,  the 
cold  world  despised  him  for  affection : 
Still  he  kept  his  treasure,  the  warm  and 

noble  heart, 

And  in  that  happy  wise  old  man  survive 
the  child  and  lover." 

Such  men  may  still  exist,  scattered 
like  old  pollards  over  the  levelled 
face  of  society  ;  but  they  are  not  thy 
products,  not  the  results  of  thy  ma- 
terialism, 0  Age !  The  youth  which 
opens  under  thy  auspices,  and  runs 
by  thy  creeds,  cannot  sow  the  seeds 
of  such  a  harvest.  The  youth 

.„ v  ^-^JMOW*    formed  under  thy  influences  and  ac- 

of  course,  enter  on  their  stage  of  life  tion  will  have  no  growth,  will  not 
assuming  its  dignities,  claiming  its  know  the  natural  processes  of  matu- 
—'-1 j^-v.  -----  «—  the  blade  then 


privileges,  and  fulfilling  its  functions ; 
separating  themselves  from  the  tur- 
bid action,  the  toil  and  strife  of  the 

world,  and  reposing  honourably  in  the     fashioned  like  a  piece  of  mechanism, 
irement  of  experience  and  council : 


rition— "First  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear."  Thy  youth  will  be  put  up  and 


retirement  of  experience  and  council , 
not  clinging  to  the  semblance  of 
foregone  periods-,  not  envying  the 
energies  of  youth  or  the  prime  of 
manhood,  but  keeping  alive  the  me- 
mories and  feelings  of  both  to  ray 
their  declining  day  with  mellow 
light — the  old  men  who  rejoiced  to 
wear  their  grey  hairs  as  a  crown  of 
glory,  and  stood  amid  their  fellows 
with  their  hoary  heads,  their  wise 
hearts,  and  their  brows  engraven 
with  the  lines  of  thought  like 
"  The  white  almond  -  trees  full  of  good 
days." 


set  to  work  like  a  steam-engine, 
moving  ever  by  the  same  hard  heavy 
material  laws, — so  much  speed  from 
so  much  power,  so  much  knowledge 
from  so  much  pressure. 

Such  a  morning  cannot  end  in  the 
even  we  have  pictured.  "The 
merely  practical,"  "  the  facts  and 
figures,"  "the  exacting  coarse  ma- 
terialism of  mind,"  "  the  passionate 
thirst,"  will  be  "  the  leading  chains" 
which  must  bind  the  old  age  of  the 
man  who  lives  by  thy  doctrines  and 
fulfils  thy  theories.  Affection,  feel- 
ing, imagination,  faith,  cannot 
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wreathe  or  foliage  the  hoar  trunk, 
for  these  will  have  been  long  before 
lopped  off  and  withered  by  "that 
solid  falsehood,  the  material. 

Truly  the  tendency  of  thee  and  thy 
utilitarianism,  0  Age!  is  to  mate- 
rialise the  beginning  and  end  of  life 
— to  take  from  youth  its  freshness 
and  romance,  from  old  age  its  genial- 
ity and  repose ;  and  better  so,  thpu 
sayest,  for  thus  will  its  space,  its 
strength,  and  its  energies,  be  concen- 
trated on  the  great  producing  period 
manhood,  and  not  expended  in  boy- 
ish frolics  and  follies  —  in  the  maun- 
derings  and  idleness  of  dotage.  Why 
should  there  be  these  waste  places  in 
life?  "Is  not  youth  the  prepa- 
ration for  manhood,  and  old  age  its 
result?"  Is  it  not  right,  therefore, 
that  our  youth  should  not  be  fed  on 
nursery  tales,  prurient  fancies,  fiction, 
poetry,  and  high-flown  sentiment, 
but  be  early  imbued  with  the  solid 
facts,  the  useful  knowledge,  the 
rules  of  science,  and  the  power  of 
calculation,  whicn  will  fit  it  to  play  its 
part  well  and  ably  in  the  great  battle 
of  utility  ?  And  why  should  old  age 
rest,  sink  into  placid  inaction  ?  If  it 
cannot  labour,  cannot  it  scheme  and 
calculate  and  speculate,  till  the  brain 
begin  to  err,  and  the  mind  to  fail  in 
its  correctness  ? — then,  indeed,  let  it 
be  thrown  aside  like  an  old  file,  or 
used-up  machine,  to  moulder  and  de- 
cay. It  were  well  said,  0  Age  !  if 
life  had  no  uses  save  the  practical — 
if  this  world  were  merely  one  great 
warehouse,  one  great  mart,  one  mass 
on  which  trade  and  manufacture 
were  to  erect  their  fulcra,  and  were 
not,  as  it  is,  covered  and  filled  with 
the  beautiful  and  sublime ;  if  man 
were  a  machine  of  brain,  muscle,  and 
bone,  and  not  endowed  with  heart 
and  soul,  the  divine  sparks  of  vi- 
tality ;  if  he  were  to  live  by  bread 
alone,  or  be  judged  by  his  gold, — 
then,  indeed,  'twere  well  said  and 
well  done.  But  whilst  beauty  and 
sublimity  still  exist  as  elements  of 
the  physical  cosmos,  and  heart  and 
soul  of  the  moral ;  whilst  we  know 
the  glorious  thoughts  and  glorious 
deeds  which  the  study  and  culture  of 
them  has  produced  through  all  time, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  they  will 
still  be,  as  ever,  chief  agencies  in 
this  great  world  of  ours ;  we  cannot 


but  think  that  the  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime, reflected  on  heart  and  soul, 
should  now,  as  ever,  radiate  in  the 
warm  impulses,  pure  worship,  and 
warm  imaginings  of  youth,  and  beam 
round  age  in  the  sunset  hues  of  a 
summer  day.  What  are  their  uses, 
sayest  thou  ?  What  are  spring  and 
autumn  to  the  seasons  ?  What  morn 
and  even  to  the  day  1  Shall  there  be 
no  more  spring  shooting  of  leaves — 
no  bursting  buds,  no  fluttering  or 
carollings  of  spring  life  ?  Shall  there 
be  no  brown  leaves,  no  fallow,  no 
mellow  fruit?  Shall  there  be  no 
rosy  lights  of  morn,  no  jocund  sounds 
or  pleasant  sights  of  waking  life  ? 
Shall  there  be  no  gorgeous  sunsets, 
no  calm  splendour  of  declining  day  ? 
Is  life  to  toil  and  sit  henceforth  under 
summer  heat,  and  abide  ever  in  the 
blaze  and  glare  of  noonday,  rising 
only  in  the  glimmer  of  infancy,  and 
setting  in  the  cold  gleam  of  twilight  ? 
Shall  the  bounding  step,  the  joyous 
laugh,  the  free  heart,  generous 
thought,  and  intuitive  heroism,  be  no 
longer  the  attributes  of  our  youth  ? 
Have  these  no  uses  ?  Do  they  cast 
no  bright  lights  on  a  land,  raise  no 
pleasant  echoes  ?  .  Have  they  _  no 
genial  influences,  no  glad  inspira- 
tions for  the  working  world  ?  Shall 
we  no  longer  see  the  glorious  sight — 
to  us  the  most  sublime  spectacle 
which  human  life  or  the  world  can 
offer — the  sight  of  a  man  resting  in 
old  age  from  his  labours,  not  estrang- 
ing himself  from  the  world,  but 
weaning  his  thoughts  from  its  cares 
and  turmoil,  holding  still  by  its  affec- 
tions and  memories,  but  gently  with- 
drawing his  spirit  from  the  strife,  to 
prepare  it  by  repose  for  the  great 
emancipation  it  is  expecting  ?  Has 
this  no  uses  ?  Has  it  no  grand  les- 
sons— no  sublime  teachings — no  in- 
finite suggestions  ?  Does  it  shed  no 
blessing  or  holiness  around — nor  re- 
flect a  ray  of  its  own  peacefulness 
on  striving,  toiling  men  ?  And  are 
these  things  nought,  and  shall  they 
not  be  ?  Wilt  thou  dare,  0  Age ! 
to  cast  thy  spell  over  youth  and  old 
age,  and  thus  sacrifice  to  thy  mate- 
rialism and  utility  the  periods  which 
God  has  sanctified  to  the  highest 
manifestations  of  spiritualism — to  the 
purest  developments  of  innocence, 
love,  truth,  and  faith — to  the  richest 
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perfectedness  of  peace,  purpose,  and 
wisdom  ? 

We  have  seen  somewhat  of  the 
system  by  which  thou  nurturest  thy 
youth,  and  like  not  it  nor  its  results. 
We  love  not  the  Lanista,  gladiatorial 
training  by  which  heart  and  imagina- 
tion are  rubbed,  starved,  and  sweated 
down — and  the  mind  fed,  the  intellect 
exercised,  for  the  merely  material 
struggle — the  combat  of  facts  and 
realities — the  great  game  of  profit 
and  loss.  We  love  not  the  training, 
nor  love  we  those  who  undergo  it. 
They  have  not,  in  our  eyes,  the  love- 
liness or  the  lovableness  which  we 
used  to  associate  with  the  image  of 
youth.  Young  without  youth,  old 
without  maturity,  young  in  form,  old 
in  heart  and  brain,  they  stand  before 
us,  keen,  sharp,  and  confident ; 
strong  in  a  knowledge  of  facts,  dates, 
and  tables — a  knowledge  unleavened 
by  the  touches  of  imagination,  un- 
softened  by  modesty,  unmoved  by 
the  freshness  and  simplicity  which 
give  such  beauty  to  youth,  and 
which  sometimes  make  even  the 
wisdom  of  manhood  bow  to  its  intui- 
tions, confessing  with  the  German 
philosopher,  that  "  the  fresh  gaze  of 
the  child  is  richer  in  significance  than 
the  forecasting  of  the  most  indubit- 
able seer." 

In  what  spirit  dost  thou  lead  them 
to  the  first  study— the  book  of  na- 
ture? Dost  thou  spread  it  before 
them  as  a  book  of  God,  that  they 
may  see  its  great  wonders,  learn  its 
great  lessons,  perceive  its  great  sym- 
bols, learn  its  great  poesy,  and  inhale 
its  great  sublime  worship, — not  com- 
prehending all  at  once,  but  gather- 
ing them  in,  for  future  thought  and 
future  perception?  Is  it  thus  thou 
presentest  nature  to  thy  children,  or 
not  rather  as  a  science  and  mechan- 
ism, the  laws,  rules,  times  and  mea- 
surements of  which  they  must  learn 
and  master,  forgetting  or  heeding  not 
the  great  principles  which  these  re- 
present, the  great  system  of  which 
they  are  a  part  ?  Thy  children  are 
taught  accurately  the  distances  be- 
tween stars  and  the  times  of  their 
movements  ;  they  can  babble  of 
strata  and  formation,  explain  the 
secrets  of  tide,  and  current,  and 
the  law  of  storms;  classify  plants, 
from  the  hyssop  on  the  wall  to  the 


cedar  which  groweth  on  Lebanon, 
and  name  scientifically  the  shells  on 
the  sea-shore ;  but  we  seldom  hear 
them  talk  of  the  glory  of  the  heavens 
or  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  or  the 
wonders  of  the  sea,  or  point  to  them 
as  types  and  revelations  of  the  Power 
which  made  and  moveth  in  them  all. 
Nature,  with  her  laws  and  changes, 
appeareth  in  thy  schools  as  the  result 
of  mechanic  forces  and  chemical  com- 
binations. If  thou  teachest  more 
than  this,  we  find  it  not  in  thy  books, 
in  thy  public  teachings,  or  in  the 
minds  of  thy  pupils !  Is  it  not  the 
same  with  other  studies?  History, 
science,  and  poesy  are,  with  thee,  so 
abridged,  extracted,  epitomised,  and 
tabulated,  that  only  facts  are  left  for 
the  memory,  not  thought  for  the 
mind.  All  the  noble  examples, 
the  heroic  deeds,  the  noble  thoughts, 
and  great  principles  which  they  re- 
corded or  contained,  are  carefully 
suppressed  or  parodied  ;  for  what 
have  they  to  do  with  the  practical 
work  on  which  this  generation  is 
about  to  enter  ?  Thus  with  their 
catechisms  and  manuals,  thy  pupils, 
learning  without  reverence,  thinking 
without  feeling,  knowing  without 
believing,  unencumbered  by  modesty, 
unchecked  by  impulse,  enthusiasm,  or 
imagination,  can  rush  at  once  into 
the  arena,  ready  and  confident.  And 
in  choosing  this  system  of  training 
and  education,  thou  art  wise  in  thy 
generation — wise  as  the  serpent — for 
by  what  other  couldst  thou  hope  to 
raise  men,  who,  eschewing  nobleness^ 
and  aspiring  not  to  greatness — who, 
rejecting  antecedents  and  abandon- 
ing individuality,  shall  swell  the 
•  throng  of  money-getters,  buyers, 
sellers,  producers,  contractors,  spe- 
culators, and  other  zealots  of  utility, 
and  thus  elevate  thee  to  the  height 
of  practical  glory,  thus  make  thee  still 
more  wondrous ! 

Such  men  thou  wilt  have,  such  men 
thy  system  must  make;  but  to  quote 
more  eloquent  words  and  thoughts 
than  our  own,  "  If  we  read  history 
with  any  degree  of  thoughtfulness, 
we  shall  find  that  the  checks  and 
balances  of  profit  and  loss  have 
never  been  the  grand  agents  with 
men;  that  they  have  never  been 
roused  into  deep,  thorough,  all -per- 
vading efforts  by  any  commutable 
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prospect  of  profit  and  loss,  for  any 
visible  finite  object,  but  always  for 
some  invisible  and  infinite  one. 

Ages,  in  which  self-interest  has 
been  the  one  pervading  principle, 
this  world  has  seen  before :  such  an 
age  was  that  of  Louis  XV.,  only  that 
then  pleasure,  not  profit,  was  the 
prevailing  object  j  lust,  not  mam- 
mon, the  presiding  deity.  Such  an 
era  is  being  now  enacted  across  the 
Atlantic.  There  self-interest,  in  the 
shape  of  mammon,  is  running  its  race 
boldly  and  fiercely,  unstayed  by  old 
traditions,  old  memories,  or  old  insti- 
tutions, and  is  exhibiting  to  the 
world,  in  all  its  glory  and  success,  the 
reign  of  the  practical,  the  triumph  of 
utility.  Let  thy  admirers,  followers, 
pupils,  study  these  well,  ere  they 
rush  on  their  onward  career. 

We,  personally,  stand  aghast  at 
thy  offspring.  They  terrify  us  by 
their  unripe  shrewdness  and  "  Small- 
weed  "  wisdom.  Though  verging  on 
the  period  of  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,  we  ever  loved  the  companion- 
ship of  boys,  and  were  considered 
rather  a  good  fellow  by  them.  We 
could  discuss  the  shape  of  a  bat, 
the  colour  of  a  fly,  the  merits  of 
a  pony,  or  the  distinction  of  prison 
bar  and  prison  base,  pretty  well, 
and  at  a  push  could  even  talk  respect- 
ably of  the  stories  of  old  Virgil,  the 
marches  of  Xenophon,  or  the  facetiae 
of  Horace.  This  was  all  well.  But 
one  does  not  now  dare  to  touch  one 
of  these  young  prodigies  without  a 
fear  that  he  will  forthwith  shoot  an 
arrow  from  his  quiver  of  facts  and 
dates,  by  deliberately  asking,  how  far 
Saturn  is  from  the  Earth,  or  at  what 
rate  sound  travels,  or  what  is  the 
population  of  China,  or  the  date  of 
the  Council  of  Nice. 

Our  flesh  quakes  even  now,  and  a 
'cold  perspiration  comes  over  us,  at  the 
thought  of  the  intellectual  contests  we 
shall  have  to  undergo  with  our  first- 
born. That  child-man  haunts  us  like 
a  phantom.  The  vision  sits  upon  us 
like  a  nightmare.  We  believe  him 
to  be  our  lawfully-begotten  offspring, 
but  he  will  be  thy  child,  0  Age; 
child  of  thy  nurture,  of  thy  circum- 
stances, thy  influences.  Thou  wilt 
be  the  she- wolf  who  will  suckle  him  ! 
We  see  him  grown  formal,  knowing, 
and  conceited,  battering  us  with 
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questions  from  his  catechisms,  'ologies, 
tables,  and  measures.  We  are  not 
yet  resolved  how  to  meet  this  coming 
contest ;  whether  to  read  up  covertly 
for  the  emergency,  or  to  follow  an 
expedient  once  successfully  adopted 
by  a  patriarch  of  our  experience — 
that  of  affecting  to  despise  and  pooh- 
pooh  all  elementary  knowledge  as 
beneath  and  unworthy  of  him.  Yes ; 
we  see  this  our  offspring,  and  we 
know  him  chiefly  by  negatives, 
chiefly  by  contrast  with  boys  of  our 
own  youth.  We  know  that  he  will 
be  more  proper,  discreet,  and  decor- 
ous than  ourselves  or  our  contempo- 
raries. We  know  that  he  will  not 
be  misled  by  impulse  or  sympathy  ; 
that  his  mind  will  never  be  led  from 
Euclid  or  Greek  grammar,  by  the 
ringing  of  some  old  rhyme  in  his 
brain,  or  the  memory  of  some  old 
joke,  or  the  thought  of  the  green 
fields  and  green  woods  on  which  the 
sun  is  shining  without ;  thai  his  pulse 
will  not  beat  quick  at  reading  of  the 
heroic  three  hundred  at  Thermopylae ; 
that  he  will  perhaps  vote  the  Hora- 
tii  and  Camillus  humbugs  •  pro- 
nounce the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
an  idle  tale,  and  the  Arabian  Nights 
a  collection  of  fooleries  ;  that  he  will 
never  believe  in  ghosts,  and  will 
smile  scornfully  at  the  mention  of 
fairies  and  pixies  ;  that  he  will  never 
risk  a  flogging  for  the  sake  of  JKobin- 
son  Crusoe  or  Roderick  Random ; 
that  Childe  Harold  and  Don  Juan, 
so  sedulously  kept  from  us,  may 
safely  be  left  within  his  reach  ;  that 
he  will  never  secrete  the  family 
tinder-box,  or  tear  leaves  from  his 
father's  logbook  to  make  bonfires  on 
the  5th  of  November  •  that  he  will 
never  give,  except  a  quid  pro  quo  ;  or 
play,  except  with  a  calculation  of 
gain  or  loss.  Will  he  ever  know  a 
boy's  love  ?  Yes,  perhaps,  but  he 
will  pursue  it  calmly  and  discreetly, 
like  a  man  and  a  gentleman ;  will 
approach  his  inamorata  without  dif- 
fidence, and  talk  to  her  without  hesi- 
tation. Not  such  was  our  boy's  love ; 
not  thus  did  we  go  through  that 
ordeal  of  beating  pulse  and  rushing 
thought.  To  our  recollection,  we 
never  spoke  six  words  to  the  object  of 
our  adoration,  and  never  entered  her 
presence  without  blushing  or  stammer- 
ing ;  but  the  sight  of  her  flaxen  curia 
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and  blue  eyes  at  the  window  would 
set  our  brain  in  a  whirl,  and  a  smile 
or  bob  of  the  curls  would  cause  such 
a  beating  of  the  heart  that  we  forth- 
with set  off  at  topmost  speed,  and 
were  only  stopped  by  loss  of  breath 
or  wind.  After  all  such  interviews, 
the  said  curls  and  eyes,  and  certain 
frilled  trousers  with  which  our  deity 
was  generally  invested,  would  come 
dancing  in  on  every  mote  and  sun- 
beam, drawing  off  eye  and  thought 
from  slate  or  book;  and  the  memory 
of  the  many  occasions  on  which  we 
ate  cane  on  account  of  such  distrac- 
tions, still  causes  a  tingling  in  the 
regions  devoted  to  flagellation. 

Will  he  be  a  sportsman  ?  Pro- 
bably, but  scientifically  and  un- 
enthusiastically. We  think  not  that 
he  will  ever  mingle  with  his  sport 
that  love  of  wood  and  fell,  stream 
and  river,  rock  and  waterfall,  cloud 
and  sunshine,  leaf  and  spray,  with- 
out which  rod  and  gun  would  be  to 
us  as  vain  and  idle  implements. 
We  know  that  he  will  never  sleep 
in  barn  or  outhouse  to  be  early  by 
the  side  of  the  stream  or  cover ;  that 
he  will  never  invest  pocket-money 
in  flies,  until  their  fitness  for  the 
season  or  stream  has  been  well 
tested  ;  that  he  will  never,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  raid  on  hare  or  rabbit, 
collect  and  lock  up  all  the  curs 
and  mongrels  in  the  neighbourhood, 
thereby  delighting  his  parents  by 
a  midnight  serenade.  Will  he  de- 
light in  feasts  and  revelry  1  Yes  ; 
but  staidly  and  soberly,  dressed  in 
fitting  costume,  conducting  himself 
decorously,  and  talking  on  most 
proper  topics.  He  will  never,  me- 
thinks,  taste  the  luxury  of  banquet- 
ing on  potatoes  and  sausages  roast- 
ed in  the  cinders  of  a  bonfire,  or 
rejoice  in  the  irregular  joviality  of 
harvest-home,  village  feast,  or  danc- 
ing in  a  barn.  Wretch  that  we  are  ! 
the  shadows  of  such  things  cling 
lovingly  to  the  skirts  of  our  memory. 
One  occasion  we  remember  espe- 
cially. It  was  the  custom  of  our 
locale,  that  every  village  should 
have  a  day  appointed  for  a  feast, 
and  on  this  all  doors  were  opened, 
all  friends  welcomed  from  far  and 
near.  On  such  a  day  we  crossed 
accidentally  the  threshold  of  a 
yeoman  friend,  and  were  dragged 
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forthwith  to  a  board  literally  groan- 
ing under  the  weight  of  a  piece  of 
beef  of  nameless  form,  a  Idd-pie 
made  in  a  milk-pan,  a  plum-pudding 
ditto,  with  other  delicacies  of  the 
like  light  kind.  After  trying  our 
digestion,  and  working  our  wicked 
will  on  them,  we  adjourned  to  the 
barn,  and  there,  claimed  as  a  partner 
by  a  cherry-cheeked  daughter  of  our 
host,  we  had  to  confront  the  straggle 
of  a  country-dance  or  jig,  which  or 
what  we  know  not  now,  and  knew 
not  then.  It  was  a  fair  trial  to 
dance  each  other  down.  A  bumpkin 
at  our  elbow  looked  on  us  with 
invidious  rivalry,  and  commenced  at 
once  most  outrageous  operations  with 
heel  and  toe.  Our  partner  rushed 
recklessly  on  her  fate.  We  felt  mis- 


few oily  drops  were  trickling  down 
them.  We  felt  encouraged.  Presently 
the  steps  of  our  bumpkin  fell  more 
fitfully  and  irregularly.  Again  we 
looked  at  the  Cherry-cheeks;  the 
moisture  was  streaming  down  now 
in  copious  rivulets.  Bumpkin  at 
last  went  off  in  a  convulsive  fling, 
and  Cherry-cheeks,  with  a  groan 
and  a  sigh,  confessed  herself  beaten. 
We  stood  conqueror  on  the  field. 
It  was  our  first  and  last  saltatory 
triumph.  We  have  never  before  or 
since  gained  e'clat  in  the  mazy. 
Blush  not  for  thy  parent,  child  of 
our  love,  but  throw  thy  mantle 
decently  over  his  delinquencies  !  No 
such  escapades  will  ever  disturb  the 
regular  mechanism  of  the  life  which 
thou  and  thy  comrades  will  lead  ! 

Thus  we  trace  him  onwards  by 
negatives  from  a  youth  without 
enthusiasm  to  a  manhood  without 
generosity  or  nobleness — a  perfect 
machine,  with  the  parts  well  adjust- 
ed and  balanced,  regulated  to  a 
certain  power,  fitted  to  work  for 
certain  ends  by  certain  means — the 
end  profit,  the  means  the  quickest 
and  cheapest  which  can  be  found. 
As  such  a  man,  he  will  be  a  richer 
and  shrewder  one  than  his  fore- 
fathers, and  gain  more  distinction — 
perhaps  become  a  railway  director, 
have  pieces  of  plate  presented  to 
him  at  public  dinners,  die  a  mil- 
lionaire or  a  beggar,  and  be  regard- 
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ed  hereafter,  according  to  success,  as 
a  great  man  or  a  swindler.  Such, 
O  Age !  is  the  distinction,  and  the 
reverse,  which  thou  offerest  to  thy 
children ! 

Yes ;  so  bigoted  are  we,  that  we 
would  not  exchange  the  memory  of 
days  spent  on  green  banks,  with  the 
water  rippling  by  and  the  bright 
sky  above  us — of  nights  passed  with 
an  old  friend — of  hours  of  loving 
commune  with  the  gifted  thoughts 
and  gifted  tongues  of  other  days — 
the  memory  of  the  wild  impulses, 
fervid  thoughts,  high  hopes,  bound- 
ing sympathies,  and  genial  joys  of 
our  past — a  past  which  we  hope  to 
carry  on  as  an  evergreen  crown  for 
our  old  age — even  to  play  for  such  a 
high  stake,  and  win. 

We  cannot  test  thee  so  well  by 
old  age,  for  the  old  men  now  stand- 
ing in  this  generation  are  not  wholly 
of  thy  begetting ;  but,  judging  by  the 
law  of  consequences,  we  can  foretell 
that  material  youth  and  material 
manhood  must  lead  to  a  material 
old  age;  that  souls  long  steeped  in 
reekings  from  the  presses  of  Profit, 
and  bound  for  years  in  the  chains  of 
Utilitarianism,  cannot  readily  escape 
from  their  pollution  and  bondage ; 
and  we  can  see  also,  even  now,  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  present  passing 
over  the  spirits  of  men  who  began 
their  career  in  a  past.  Old  age  is 
not,  as  of  yore,  a  privileged  period. 
Men  no  longer  recognise  and  value 
it  as  a  distinction,  nor  aspire  to  it 
as  to  an  order  having  certain  digni- 
ties, privileges,  and  immunities,  like 
the  old  men  at  Borne,  who  were 
granted  exemption  from  the  heavy 
burden  of  state  duty,  and  served 
her  by  their  home  patriotism  and 
counsel.  Men  love  not  now  to  be 
considered  or  to  become  old ;  they 
fight  against  this  stage  of  life  by 
devices  and  subterfuges,  and  strive 
to  stave  oft' or  disguise  its  approaches. 
Nor  are  they  so  much  to  blame. 
The  relations  of  age  are  changed ;  it 
holds  not  the  same  consideration  or 
position  as  in  former  days,  receives 
not  reverence  and  deference  as  its  due 
homage,  nor  is  accorded  by  common 
consent  an  exemption  from  attack, 
a  freedom  of  warning  and  counsel. 
The  practical  workers  of  to-day 
would  as  soon  think  of  bowing  to 


the  hoary  head  or  wise  heart  of  a 
man  past  his  labours,  as  to  the  re- 
mains of  a  decayed  steam-engine  or 
broken-down  spinning -jenny.  The 
diseased  faculties  ;  of  old  age  are  to 
them  as  the  disjecta  membra  of 
worn-out  mechanism.  It  is  this  non- 
estimation,  this  non  -  appreciation, 
which  drives  men  to  ignore  and 
repudiate  the  signs  and  masks  of  a 
period  which  brings  only  disability 
and  disqualification,  and  makes  them 
cling  by  every  falsehood,  outward 
and  inward,  to  the  semblance  of 
youth — very  martyrs  to  sham  and 
pretence. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  Within 
our  own  experience,  men  at  a  certain 
time  of  life  assumed  a  change  of 
dress,  habits,  and  bearing  —  not 
relinquishing  their  vocations  and 
amusements,  but  withdrawing  quiet- 
ly from  the  melee,  and  becoming 
quiet  actors  or  spectators;  thus 
signifying  that  they  were  no  longer 
challengers  or  combatants,  but  rather 
judges  and  umpires  in  the  great  tussle 
'of  life.  We  remember  with  what 
respect  we  used  to  regard  these  as 
men  set  apart — a  sort  of  lay  priest- 
hood— an  everyday  social  house  of 
peers — a  higher  court  of  council  and 
appeal.  How  deeply  we  felt  their  re- 
bukes and  praises ;  with  what  rever- 
ence we  received  their  oracles,  whether 
as  old  sportsmen,  old  soldiers,  old 
scholars,  or  old  pastors.  These  men 
are  becoming  few,  for  such  feeling 
in  regard  to  them  is  dying  put  or 
extinct.  Your  young  utilitarian 
would  show  no  more  mercy  to  a 
grey-haired  veteran,  than  the  barba- 
rians did  to  the  senatorial  band  of 
Rome,  but  would  indifferently  hurl 
Cocker  at  his  head,  or  joust  at  him 
with  his  statics. 

How  many  classes  of  these  old  men, 
familiar  to  this  generation,  are  dis- 
appearing !  We  will  not  touch  on  the 
old  gentleman,  the  old  yeoman,  and 
others ;  their  portraits  have  been 
drawn  most  truly  already,  and  are 
impressed  on  most  of  our  memories ; 
but  we  must  mourn  over  them  with  a 
filial  sorrow,  believing,  0  Age !  that 
the  high  honour,  dignity,  worth, 
courage,  and  integrity  by  which  they 
tempered  society,  were  of  more  use  to 
it  than  the  artificial  refinement,  mul- 
tiplied conveniences,  rabid  produc- 
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tion,  and  forced  knowledge  which  thou 
callest  civilisation— that  the  moral 
virtues  which  they  represented  were 
more  precious  to  a  people,  and  more 
glorious  to  a  nation,  than  the  pro- 
ducts and  wonders  of  thy  mechanism ! 
If  thou  has  bereft  us  of  these,  it  will 
be  hard  to  strike  the  balance ! 

One  class  we  miss  entirely — the 
old  clergymen.  Taunt  us  not,  0  Age ! 
with  the  fox-hunting,  hard-drinking, 
hard-riding  parsons  of  the  last  gene- 
ration. We  knew  them  too,  and 
knew  many  whose  burden  of  delin- 
quencies in  regard  to  horse,  hound, 
gun,  and  wine-cup,  leavened  as  they 
often  were  by  kindly  charities  and 
loving  sympathies,  will  perhaps  sit  as 
lightly  as  that  of  many  a  well-oiled, 
smooth-going  machine  of  capital,  who 
sets  the  moral  tone  for  our  time.  We 
speak  not  of  these,  but  of  the  mild  evan- 
gelists—  the  gentle  brothers  whose 
benevolent  faces  still  beam  on  our 
memory ;  whose  gentle  words,  un- 
mixed with  the  gall  of  controversy  or 
the  fearfulness  of  commination,  fell 
often  sweetly  on  our  hearts.  These 
lived  ere  this  age  discovered  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ  required  a  new  de- 
velopment, and  the  religion  of  God  a 
new  adaptation  to  the  purposes  and 
destinies  of  man.  In  many  of  the 
quiet  sequestered  villages  of  England, 
pastors  who  were  content  to  preach 
and  live  as  their  Master  had  preached 
and  lived,  delivering  His  promises 
and  commands  gently  and  lovingly, 
and  following  faithfully  His  behest  in 
visiting  the  sick,  and  comforting  the 
afflicted — many  such  it  was  our  lot 
to  see  and  hear.  A  servant  of  our 
household  often  took  us,  in  our  child- 
hood, as  the  companion  of  her  Sun- 
day holiday.  This  woman  was  most 
erratic  in  her  devotions,  and  wan- 
dered indiscriminately  from  fold  to 
fold  —  now  sitting  under  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  now  under  Wesleyan, 
Brionite,  or  Ranter.  Many  a  field- 
preaching  and  conventicle  meeting 
have  we  attended  in  consequence, 
much  to  the  scandal  of  an  orthodox 
aunt.  As  she  loved,  however,  to 
mingle  creature -comforts  with  her 
religious  exercises,  we  more  often  vi- 
sited some  friendly  yeoman,  and  went 
with  him  and  his  family  to  the  vil- 
lage church.  Pleasant  is  the  memory 
of  many  of  these  Sabbaths;  the  walk 
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through  a  quiet  lane,  or  by  a  shady 
wood-path ;  the  entry  through  the  se- 
questered churchyard,  with  its  grass- 
green  graves,  'neath  which  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet  slept ;  the  church^ 
simple  and  unadorned,  where 

"  The  golden  sun 
Poured  in  a  dusty  beam, 
Like  the  celestial  ladder  seen 

By  Jacob  in  his  dream. 
And  ever  and  anon  the  wind, 

Sweet-scented  with  the  hay, 
Turned  o'er  the  hymn-book's  fluttering- 

leaves 
That  in  the  window  lay ;" 

— the  minister,  reverend  and  benig- 
nant, earnest  in  entreaty,  meek  in 
rebuke — all  these  are  pleasant  memo- 
ries. We  knew  these  pastors  better 
afterward,  but  this  was  often  our  first 
acquaintance.  Oft  have  we  asked  for 
them  since.  Their  places  now  know 
them  no  more.  In  their  pulpits  and 
by  their  altars,  stand  men  who  would 
impose  religion  on  their  fellows  as  a 
ceremonial,  or  inflict  it  as  a  penance. 
Where,  too,  are  the  companions, 
the  fellow-workers  of  these  old  pas- 
tors, the  old-fashioned  sisters  of  cha- 
rity ;  those  dear  old  ladies  who,  with 
hearts  warmed  and  opened  by  the 
affections  of  their  own  social  life,  went 
forth  from  their  hearths  to  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  dropping  here  a  word  of 
comfort,  here  of  admonition,  here  an 
alms,  here  a  book,  and  leaving  ever 
behind  them  a  sense  of  true  sympathy 
and  kindly  interest  ?  They  knew  not 
— so  dark  was  their  age — that  a  re- 
gular organisation,  discipline,  and 
uniform,  a  prescribed  drill  and  ma- 
nuals, were  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  their  mission.  Their  charity  was 
a  natural  feeling,  not  an  instituted 
effort-  their  admonition  a  friendly 
appeal,  not  a  systematised  summons 
to  reform  and  penitence ;  their  kind- 
ness, an  intuition  unset  to  rale ;  their 
books,  the  selection  of  their  own  read- 
ing, not  the  licensed  and  revised  issue 
of  repositories  and  societies.  They 
were  the  ducts  by  which  many  an 
unseen  stream  of  benevolence  flowed 
into  poor  houses.  Strange  to  say,  too, 
though  unaided  by  tea-drinkings, 
public  meetings,  bazaars,  societies, 
public  lists  of  subscribers,  and  all 
the  recognised  mechanism  of  modern 
charity,  they  had  always  the  where- 
withal to  give;  and  almsgiving,  as 
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they  gave,  brought  no  pain  or  mor- 
tification, injured  no  sense  of  self- 
dependence,  and  left  no  moral  degra- 
dation. They  did  good  in  their  time 
— a  time  when  individual  endeavour 
did  the  work  of  institutions  and  cor- 
porations, but  have  passed  away  now, 
and  are  superseded  by  a  very  different 
caste.  Their  successors  march  upon 
us,  a  stern,  zealous,  resolute,  and  to 
us  rather  a  grim  sisterhood — the 
trained-bands  of  morality  and  charity. 
They  are  an  order  having  outward 
and  inward  forms.  The  outward  sign 
seems  to  be  sad-coloured  raiment;  and 
when  we  see  a  young  lady  dismiss  the 
bows  from  her  bonnet,  and  adopt  a 
grey  shawl,  we  know  that  she  is  about 
to  rush  on  her  vocation  as  a  district 
visitor.  They  have  rules  and  codes, 
an  appointed  task,  and  appointed 
order;  and,  when  duly  organised  and 
drilled,  advance  on  some  benighted 
town  or  village,  each  cohort  attacking 
a  quarter  with  the  stern  determination 
to  trample  down  and  drive  out  pover- 
ty, vice,  and  uncleanliness  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  They  are  a  moral 
police,  detective  and  repressive,  each 
on  a  separate  beat,  rushing  down 
courts  and  through  alleys  in  pursuit 
of  want  and  immorality.  They  may 
fulfil  their  work,  these  sisters,  and  we 
wish  them  good  speed ;  but  we  believe 
that  they  must  first  clothe  their  cha- 
rity with  more  love,  and  learn  espe- 
cially, what  their  predecessors  knew 
so  well,  how  to  speak  to  the  poor. 

We  loved  those  good  old  sisters 
and  their  work.  One,  whom  we  re- 
member well—thanks  be  to  God — 
still  walks  this  earth,  doing  her  beau- 
tiful mission  of  love  and  charity. 
How  or  when  she  began  this  mission 
we  know  not.  It  was  no  sudden 
adoption,  no  result  of  sudden  convic- 
tion or  disappointed  hope.  We  never 
remember  her  except  as  engaged  in 
this  genial  task.  It  grew  with  her 
growth,  as  the  natural  ripening  of 
early  sympathies  and  early  feelings. 
Bred,  as  gentles  often  were  in  those 
barbarous  times,  to  regard  the  poor 
as  their  lowly  friends,  and  to  keep 
up  a  kindly  intercourse  with  them, 
she  had  come  to  know  their  charac- 
ters and  their  little  histories,  to  un- 
derstand their  peculiar  ways,  and  to 
learn  to  address  them  in  the  language 
by  which  alone  the  poor  are  moved, 
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— the  language  of  the  heart.  Thus, 
as  time  went  on,  the  kindly  greetings 
and  kindly  interest  expanded  easily 
into  the  higher  offices  of  comfort,  in- 
struction, and  relief.  The  transition 
was  natural,  and  the  people  wonder- 
ed not  to  see  one  whom  they  had 
known,  loved,  and  revered  so  long, 
moving  among  them  as  a  ministering 
angel  of  good,  chasing  darkness  from 
the  hours  of  the  bedridden  by  her 
pleasant  converse,  uplifting  the  soul 
of  some  stricken  sufferer  by  her  cheer- 
ing presence,  bringing  relief  to  the 
indigent,  or  dropping  on  the  ears  of 
some  blind  or  aged  Christian  the  pre- 
cious words  of  Gospel  writ.  Great, 
too,  was  she  in  the  nursery  and  by 
fireside,  as  we  knew  full  well,  and  as 
another  generation  is  now  experien- 
cing. "What  rhymes  she  knew,  and 
what  stories  she  told,  and  how  she 
told  them !  and  how  have  her  love 
and  pleasantness  followed  us  from  in- 
fancy up  to  manhood  !  By  the  by, 
what  story-tellers  there  were  in  those 
days  !  The  art  seems  lost  at  present. 
People  compose  their  talk  now,  and 
the  faculty  of  easy  telling  a  natural 
narrative  is  getting  rare  indeed.  Pa- 
tient and  gentle,  thus  for  many  years 
she  pursued  her  loving  mission,  with- 
out the  parade  of  circumstances  or 
ostentation  of  duty,  and  without  a 
murmur  ;  though,  in  later  years,  she 
became  the  channel  of  all  indiscrimi- 
nate benevolence,  and  the  director  of 
all  general  charities.  No  outward 
humility  of  garb  or  look  distinguish- 
ed this  our  sister.  She  went  forth 
even  on  her  errands — lady  as  she  was 
—  apparelled  after  the  fashion  of  her 
order.  Nay,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  she  rather  loved  a  handsome 
cloak  or  bonnet,  nor  thought  them 
unbeseeming  her  mission  ;  for  she 
could  not  understand,  nor  can  we, 
why  acts  of  charity  should  be  done, 
like  deeds  of  penitence,  in  serge  and 
sackcloth.  One  of  her  functions  was 
a  great  mystery  to  us.  Ever  and  anon 
mention  was  made  of  a  certain  bag, 
in  connection  with  certain  women. 
We  used  to  wonder,  in  our  small  way, 
what  this  could  mean ;  and  discover- 
ed at  last  that  she  was  manager  of  a 
Lying-in  Society,  which  distributed 
bags  containing  all  the  requisites  for 
ladies  expecting  that  interesting  event, 
and  that  the  bag  in  the  gift  of  our 
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house  was  in  yearly  requisition  for  a 
matron,  whose  habit  it  was  regularly 
to  increase  an  already  swarming 
brood  of  white-headed,  freckle-faced 
urchins,  who,  as  soon  as  they  could 
crawl,  seized  on  gutter  and  dunghill 
as  their  natural  heritage. 

Her  labours  were  not,  however, 
confined  to  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
but  extended  to  a  field  from  which 
most  would  have  shrunk — the  prison. 
Even  there,  amid  the  reprobate  and 
the  vile,  she  carried  her  teachings 
and  her  charity,  and  strove,  by  ear- 
nestness and  tenderness,  to  reclaim 
and  raise  her  fallen  sisters.  Many 
was  the  rebuff  she  met  with — many 
the  scoff  from  profligate  lips;  but  still 
she  was  neither  daunted  nor  deterred. 
Vice  had  for  her  no  pollution,  no  re- 
pulsion ;  still  she  persevered ;  and 
though  her  words  were  often  spoken 
in  pain,  yet  may  they  often  have 
brought  comfort  to  some  sin-laden 
heart,  or  awoke  contrition  in  some 
first  sinner.  As  instances  of  her  fail- 
ures and  disappointments,  she  used 
often  to  tell,  with  a  playful  humour, 
slightly  dashed  by  sorrow,  how  a 
woman,  who  had  frequently  been  a 
tenant  of  the  jail,  and  had  always 
left  in  a  feigned  state  of  repentance, 
on  her  coming,  for  the  sixteenth  time, 
greeted  her  with,  "  Well,  ma'am,  I 
must  surely  be  converted  this  time." 
Perhaps  the  mild  teachings  and  sweet 
truths^so  often  told,  may,  after  many 
days,  have  been  as  bread  cast  on  the 
waters,  even  to  this  hardened  heart. 

Gentle  sister !  loving  heart !  thou 
didst  thy  mission  in  love.  There  be 
those  coming  after  thee  who  will  em- 
ploy threat,  rebuke,  and  discipline, 
where  thou  wert  wont  to  use  persua- 
sion, and  strive  to  force  or  torture 
mankind  into  goodness  by  forms  and 
penitential  processes.  They  may  suc- 
ceed ;  but  we  believe,  as  thou  didst, 
that  God's  work  is  to  be  done  by 
gentle  influences ;  that  God's  messages 
should  fall  on  the  heart  softly  as 
evening  dew;  that  God's  truths  should 
shine  on  the  understanding  like  the 
summer  sunshine ;  that  God's  pro- 
mises should  be  wafted  on  the  soul 
with  the  gentleness  and  fragrance  of 
a  south  wind.  Sweetly  does  the  me- 
mory of  thy  good  deeds  rest  on  many 
a  heart,  and  sweetly,  doubtless,  has 
their  incense  risen  to  Heaven. 
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There  were  other  old  ladies,  too, 
who  had  no  mission  save  that  of 
their  gentle  degree,  whom  we  regard 
as  goodly  relics  of  a  past — the  old 
gentlewomen  who  sat  and  moved  in 
a  certain  state  and  stateliness,  and 
surrounded  themselves  with  a  dignity 
which  won  deference  from  those  who 
approached  them.  We  associate 
these  with  high-backed  chairs,  in 
wainscoted  parlours,  hung  with  dark 
portraits,  with  old  folio  picture- 
bibles  ;  with  pleasaunces  and 
laurelled  walks — with  avenues  and 
parterres — with  peacocks  and  Blen- 
heim spaniels  —  with  gold  -  headed 
canes,  ebony  cabinets,  and  wondrous 
coiffures.  We  defend  not  those  head- 
dresses ;  they  stand  in  evidence 
against  us,  in  back  numbers  of  the 
Ladies'  Magazine.  But  we  remem- 
ber sitting  with  great  pride  at  our 
first  play,  between  two  turbans  — 
one  yellow,  one  pink — and  recollect 
regarding  the  large  gold-faced  watches 
which  hung  pendent  from  the  girdles 
of  our  patronesses,  as  an  almost 
Aladdin  realisation  of  wealth  and 
splendour.  Lovely  were  these 
gentlewomen  often,  in  the  richness 
and  mellowness  of  their  decline,  il- 
lustrating, by  their  serenity  and 
peaceful  repose,  the  beauty  and  holi- 
ness of  grey  hairs — not  mocking  old 
age  in  a  caricature  of  youth,  nor 
scaring  young  hearts  by  the  skeleton 
image  of  their  own  life. 

There  were  old  women,  too,  whom 
we  regret — old  servants,  old  nurses 
—  garrulous,  chattering,  snuffy  old 
gossips !  0  Age  !  they  were  pleasant 
old  women  withal  ;  told  pleasant 
stories ;  had  an  unprofitable  habit, 
when  their  functions  ceased,  of  re- 
garding those  whom  their  care  had 
brought  into  the  world  with  a  sort 
of  foster  affection,  and  had  a  pleasant 
way  of  bringing  back,  by  story  and 
anecdote,  the  image  of  our  infancy. 
These  reminiscences  were  not,  how- 
ever, always  gratifying  to  stripling 
pride.  We  remember  once,  when 
standing  six  feet  without  our  boots, 
and  arrayed  in  our  first  London  suit, 
being  rather  humbled  at  hearing  of  a 
period  when  we  hadn't  a  shirt  to  our 
packs,  and  might  have  been  squeezed 
into  a  quart  pot. 

We  have  done  with  the  old  age  of 
the  past ;  let  it  sleep  its  sleep. 
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We  could  instance  much  more 
fully,  0  Age  !  the  levelling  tenden- 
cies of  thy  materialism.  But  if  it  be 
true — and  surely  there  must  be  proof 
before  us — that  thy  doctrines  are 
shading  the  brightness  of  youth,  and 
mumming  the  majesty  of  old  age, 
then  do  we  know  enough  to  be  certi- 
fied that  those  are  not  all  gain ! 
Ring  out  the  table  of  thy  exports, 
exult  over  the  lists  of  thy  shipping, 
the  number  of  thy  markets,  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  comforts  and  conveniences,  the 
rapidity  of  thy  communications,  the 
spread  of  thy  education  !  Yet  still 
would  we  say,  Woe  to  the  land 
whose  youth  is  not  as  a  vision  of 


gladness  !  woe  to  the  land  where  old 
age  is  not  reverend  or  revered  !  Such 
a  land  may  know  a  material  prosperity, 
a  commercial  greatness  which  shall 
dazzle  the  world — may  produce  men, 
able  in  counting-house  and  on  bourse 
— men  ready  in  speech  and  debate  ; 
but  it  will  not,  we  think,  possess  the 
elements  which  produce  the  great  qua- 
lities—the Heroic — the  Poetic — the 
Moral  —  the  Truthful  —  on  which 
hitherto  have  been  built  the  grand 
structures  of  the  world's  glory.  Nor 
dp  we  think  that  it  would  retain 
virtue  enough  to  continue  a  line  of 
merchant  princes,  such  as  England 
has  ever  rejoiced  to  number  among 
her  great  men. 
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A  SOCIAL  phenomenon  of  much 
interest  has  recently  arisen  in  Great 
Britain,  and  it  is  one  which  as  yet 
has  no  counterpart  in  other  countries. 
We  allude  to  the  practice,  now  be- 
come systematic,  of"  the  delivery  of 
public  addresses  and  lectures  by  the 
leading  men  of  the  nation.  We  do 
not  refer  to  the  ordinary  lectures  con- 
tracted for  by  literary  institutions, 
through  which  the  grown-up  public 
.supply  themselves  with  important 
knowledge  not  obtainable  by  them  in 
youth  at  our  universities,  and  for  the 
study  of  which  indeed  the  brief  cur- 
riculum of  youth  has  no  spare  time. 
The  phenomenon  to  which  we  allude 
is  something  beyond  this ;  it  is  not 
stipendiary  in  character  and  regular 
in  appearance,  but  gratis  and  desul- 
tory. It  is  a  spontaneous  step  taken 
by  men  of  standing  in  the  world  of 
politics  or  literature,  with  the  view  of 
adding  to  the  knowledge,  improving 
the  social  condition,  or  influencing 
the  political  sentiments  of  their  fel-  - 
low-countrymen.  A  century  ago  the 
only  medium  of  publishing  facts  and 
propagating  opinions,  was  the  excel- 
lent but  limited  one  of  books  ;  the 
last  half-century  has  seen  the  mighty 
engine  of  the  Press  attain  to  full 
power,  diffusing  views  and  statements 


with  less  accuracy  and  impartiality 
than  books,  but  with  infinitely  greater 
speed  and  wider  range.  As  news- 
papers are  commercial  adventures, 
they  naturally  seek,  as  their  first  ob- 
ject, to  enunciate  views  acceptable  to 
the  class  to  whom  they  address  them- 
selves ;  and  hence,  whenever  any  party 
in  the  country  happens  to  attain  a  great 
preponderance  over  its  rivals,  that 
preponderance  is  followed  by  an  in- 
crease of  newspapers  in  that  interest, 
which  in  turn  tends  to  augment  the 
preponderance,  it  may  be,  even  into 
a  tyranny.  And  accordingly,  at 
times  when  party-spirit  runs  high, 
the  side  which  chances  to  possess 
a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  news- 
paper press  has  it  in  its  power, 
by  bold  assertion  and  frequent  itera- 
tion, to  make  any  misrepresentation 
or  false  charges  against  an  antagonist 
pass  generally  current  as  truth,  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  from  view  the 
real  principles  by  which  the  opposite 
party  are  animated.  We  cannot  but 
regard  the  recent  great  development 
which  the  practice  of  making  public 
addresses  has  obtained  amongst  us  as 
in  some  degree  a  reaction  against  this 
natural  one-sidedness  of  the  newspaper 
press,  and,  on  the  whole,  as  the  hap- 
piest remedy  for  it  that  can  be  de- 
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vised.  For  by  this  means,  without 
the  aid  of  the  restricted  arena  of  Par- 
liament, public  men  of  all  ranks  and 
parties  become  the  defenders  of  their 
own  actions,  the  exponents  of  their 
own  policy  ;  and,  moreover,  to  a 
great  extent,  can  thus  make  the  news- 
papers record  at  least  all  sides  of  the 
question. 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  rise 
of  this  social  phenomenon  with  much 
satisfaction.  It  is  the  best  safeguard, 
and  an  ever-living  protest,  against 
that  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  the  tyranny 
of  Public  Opinion.  As  yet  even 
America,  where  it  is  most  needed, 
has  hardly  begun  to  develop  the  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  not  from  want  of  tole- 
ration (though  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority  be  more  pressing  there  than 
here),  but  rather  from  a  want  of  the 
class  from  which  the  chief  public 
speakers  of  England  proceed.  Ameri- 
can society  is  not  old  enough,  or  rich 
enough,  to  have  yet  given  birth  to  the 
two  classes  of  public  men  and  literary 
men,  which  give  such  bloom  and  power 
to  the  British  commonwealth,  and 
which,  mutually  aiding  and  correct- 
ing one  another,  together  form  a  vast 
and  distinguished  caste,  whose  ser- 
vices go  directly  to  instruct,  elevate, 
and  guide  the  general  community.  In 
America,  the  development  of  Mind  as 
a  separate  profession,  has  as  yet  made 
but  little  progress,  because  the  gene- 
ral community  is  still  not  rich  enough 
to  support  a  separate  literary  class  of 
much  extent ;  and  their  public  men, 
though  many  of  them  distinguished 
by  elevated  talents,  belong  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  a  class  entirely  dependent 
for  support  upon  industrial  pursuits, 
the  personal  direction  of  which  they 
cannot  afford  to  abandon  without 
pecuniary  compensation,  and  to  which 
they  immediately  return  as  soon  as 
released  from  their  legislatorial  duties. 
In  Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  public  men  are  men  of  substance, 
who  can  afford  to  devote  their  time 
wholly  to  the  service  of  the  country, 
and  who  in  very  many  cases  are  trained 
from  their  youth  to  statesmanship  as 
a  profession.  Such  men  are  proud 
of  their  noble  profession ;  to  them, 
their  character  as  legislators  and  ad- 
ministrators is  all  in  all ;  and  they 
lose  no  opportunity  of  righting  them- 
selves with,  and  impressing  their  in- 


dividual views  upon  the  country  at 
large.  Hence  the  frequent  public 
addresses  delivered  by  our  leading 
statesmen  during  the  Parliamentary 
recess;  and  even  when  Parliament 
is  sitting,  not  seldom  do  our  public 
men  seek  a  congenial  audience  out 
of  doors,  to  which  they  may  make 
a  profession  of  sentiments  which 
perhaps  would  be  very  coldly  re- 
ceived from  their  place  in  the  House. 
Of  late  it  has  been  the  Peelites  and 
Cobdenites  who  have  stood  most  in 
need  of  this  appeal  against  public 
opinion  ;  and  the  studious  efforts 
which  some  of  the  leaders  of  these 
parties  have  made  to  prevent  them- 
selves being  forgotten,  and  as  protests 
against  the  sweeping  censure  which 
their  indignant  country  has  passed 
upon  them,  have  not  been  entirely  free 
of  the  ludicrous.  But  this  makes  no 
difference.  We  are  proud  of  a  country 
where  opinion  is  thus  free,  and  where 
men  have  the  manliness  to  speak 
their  opinions  even  when  unpopular. 
It  is  a  noble  privilege  to  our  public 
men,  a  corrective  to  the  press,  a  benefit 
to  the  community.  While  it  exists,  no 
social  or  political  disease  is  incurable, 
and  by  such  aids  and  renovating  in- 
fluences, we  trust,  Great  Britain  is 
yet  destined  to  flourish  and  progress 
for  ages  to  come.  The  tyranny  of  the 
multitude  is  as  odious  to  England  as 
the  oppression  of  a  Czar;  and  as  long 
as  this  is  the  case,  the  noble  inherit- 
ance of  British  freedom  is  secure ; 
for  we  shall  never  react  into  an  auto- 
cracy until  we  have  first  suffered  from 
the  still  worse  tyranny  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

But  politics  furnish  hardly  a  half 
of  that  public  oratory  which  nowa- 
days is  ever  welling  forth,  like  springs 
of  thought,  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  The  other  half  belongs 
in  nearly  equal  proportions  to  Litera- 
ture and  to  practical  and  patriotic 
Philanthropy.  It  is  most  gratifying 
to  see,  as  we  so  often  do,  the  nobility 
of  Britain  steppingfrom  their  baronial 
halls  to  the  rural  meeting  or  the  pro- 
vincial athenaeum,  there  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement, — in  words,  it  may  some- 
times be,  not  overcharged  with  elo- 
quence, but  still  influential  and  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  from  the  posi- 
tion and  personal  character  of  the 
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speakers.  The  place  becomes  hal- 
lowed where  good  and  kindly  words 
have  been  spoken ;  and  these  public 
addresses  have  unquestionably  con- 
tributed with  other  causes  to  give  a 
higher  tone  to  many  convivial  meet- 
ings and  social  gatherings,  formerly 
remarkable  for  little  else  than  deep 
drinking  and  empty  laughter.  The 
people  still  look  up  to  our  nobles  as 
their  natural  leaders,  and  they  may 
well  do  so, — for  the  great  body  of  the 
aristocracy  comport  themselves  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  their  exalted  sta- 
tion ;  and  we  doubt  not  the  recent 
eulogium  and  prophecy  of  Count 
Montalembert  will  prove  well-found- 
ed, that  the  nobles  of  England, 
ever  improving  themselves,  and  still 
keeping  in  the  van,  will  continue  to 
rivet  to  themselves  the  respect  and 
regards  of  the  British  nation. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
our  nobles  and  statesmen  appear  to 
greater  advantage  when  advocating 
the  cause  of  social  elevation  and  moral 
or  sanitary  reform,  than  in  addresses 
of  a  purely  literary  character.  A  good 
man  engaged  in  a  good  work  disarms 
criticism  and  attracts  esteem ;  but 
when  the  work  essayed  is  purely 
literary,  the  case  is  otherwise ;  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  addresses  of 
this  kind,  volunteered  by  men  of 
position  in  the  country,  have  fallen 
far  short  of  the  reputation  or  public 
position  of  the  speakers.  For  ex- 
ample, it  seems  to  us  that  the 
dignity  of  statesmanship  must  suf- 
fer an  eclipse  in  public  estimation, 
when  one  who  has  played  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  imperial  politics  as 
Lord  John  Russell  delivers  himself 
of  a  lecture  so  altogether  trashy  as 
that  which  he  lately  pronounced  in 
Exeter  Hall.  It  was  a  voluntary 
performance  made  by  his  lordship  to 
keep  himself  before  the  public  eye  ; 
but  he  merely  pilloried  himself. 
He  has  so  long  regarded  himself  as 
the  great  champion  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty  in  this  country,  and  has 
been  so  flattered  by  his  followers,  that 
he  has  arrived  at  a  condition  in  which 
he  is  manifestly  incapable  of  measur- 
ing his  own  powers.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  twelvemonth  his  lordship 
has  been  in  the  Cabinet  and  out  of 
it — he  has  gone  to  negotiate  at  Vienna 
and  to  lecture  at  Exeter  Hall — he 
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tries  everything,  and  fails  in  all.  In 
those  stirring  times,  when  public  ques- 
tions of  the  most  pressing  moment 
must  be  answered,  and  problems  of 
the  most  complicate  kind  require  to 
be  solved,  it  was  natural  to  expect 
that  a  statesman  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's standing,  if  he  did  court  a  pub- 
lic appearance,  would  at  least  grapple 
with  a  question  of  the  day ;  instead 
of  which,  he  treated  his  audience  to 
a  piece  of  "antiquated  imbecility," 
— as  shallow  in  thought  as  it  was 
worthless  in  style, — wherein  the  "  old 
saws"  were  schoolboy  commonplaces, 
and  the  "  modern  instances"  came  no 
nearer  to  us  than  the  days  of  Galileo  ! 
As  a  contemporary  journal  remarked, 
--"for  any  sympathy  of  his  readers, 
or  for  any  practical  effect  upon  their 
wills,  he  might  as  well  have  dis- 
coursed to  them  of  the  patience  of 
Job  or  the  justice  of  Aristides." 

Such  exceptions,  however,  ought 
not  to  affect  an  estimate  of  the  gene- 
ral system  or  practice,  which  we 
regard  as  fraught  with  much  good. 
It  is  observable  that  men  of  mark 
who  have  special  relations  to  any 
place,  to  any  town  or  district,  fre- 
quently seek  to  make  their  literary 
or  oratorical  powers  a  graceful 
means  of  cementing  the  connection 
which  subsists  between  them  and 
the  place  in  question.  It  is  to  a 
kindly  desire  of  this  kind  that  we 
owe  the  lecture  or  address  whose 
title  we  have  made  a  text  for  the 
preceding  remarks,  and  which  we 
desire  to  commend  to  the  notice  of 
all  address-givers  as  in  many  respects 
a  model  of  this  class  of  compositions. 
It  is  well  considered, — a  tribute  of 
respect  to  which  every  assembly  is 
entitled ;  the  rare  but  fascinating 
charm  of  style  is  felt  throughout ;  and 
its  spirit  is  not  more  genial  and  sym- 
pathetic, than  its  counsels  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  deep  practical  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  life. 

In  choosing  Labour  for  his  theme, 
Mr  Warren  addressed  himself  to  a 
subject  which  he  knew  must  interest 
every  unit  in  the  crowded  audience 
around  him.  The  establishment  of 
the  rights  of  labour  is  the  first-fruit 
of  freedom,  and  the  maintenance  of 
these  rights  is  the  first  necessity  of  a 
commonwealth.  "Labour,"  says  Adam 
Smith,  "  was  the  first  price,  the  ori- 
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ginal  purchase-money  that  was  paid 
for  all  things.  It  was  not  by  gold  or 
by  silver,  but  ly  labour,  that  all  the 
wealth  of  the  world  was  originally 
purchased."  And,  as  that  clear- 
sighted writer  adds,  "the  property 
which  every  man  has  in  his  own 
labour,  as  it  is  the  original  founda- 
tion of  all  other  property,  so  it  is  the 
most  sacred  and  inviolable.  The 
patrimony  of  a  poor  man  lies  in  the 
strength  and  dexterity  of  his  hands  ; 
and  to  hinder  him  from  employing 
his  strength  and  dexterity  in  what 
manner  he  thinks  proper,  without  in- 
jury to  his  neighbour,  is  a  plain  vio- 
lation of  this  most  sacred  property. 
It  is  a  manifest  encroachment  upon 
the  just  liberty  of  both  the  workman, 
and  those  who  might  be  disposed 
to  employ  him.  As  it  hinders  the 
one  from  working  at  what  he  thinks 
proper,  so  it  hinders  the  others  from 
employing  whom  they  think  proper." 
"  Labour,"  almost  simultaneously  re- 
marked the  great  and  good  Turgot, 
"  is  the  poor  man's  property  :  no  pro- 
perty is  more  sacred ;  and  no  time 
nor  authority  can  sanction  the  viola- 
tion of  his  right  freely  to  dispose  of 
this,  his  only  resource.  Words  these, 
as  Mr  Warren  remarks,  worthy  to  be 
recorded  in  letters  of  gold.  In  Bri- 
tain, Labour,  like  Opinion,  is  FREE. 
And  so  profoundly  cherished  by  our 
nation  is  the  principle  of  freedom  in 
labour,  that  even  in  our  colonies  we 
have  struck  the  fetters  of  bondage 
from  the  Negroes,  by  an  act,  we  will 
not  say  prudent  in  the  manner  of  its 
accomplishment,  but  noble  in  the 
highest  degree  from  the  spirit  which 
dictated  it. 

But  things  were  not  always  so  in 
England.  In  the  early  stages  of 
society  everywhere,  the  only  law  is 
the  law  of  the  strongest,  and  might 
makes  right.  Even  in  the  classic 
States  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where 
civilisation  of  a  certain  kind  reached 
great  eminence,  the  proportion  of 
free  men  to  slaves  was  infinitesimal 
only;  and  in  Eussia  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
nation  are  still  kept  in  a  state  of  serf- 
dom. England  too  had  a  period — 
now  happily  past  by  six  or  seven 
centuries — when  a  similar  state  of 
things  prevailed.  The  working- 
classes  of  England  then  groaned  in 
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the  state  of  slavery  called  villeinage, 
— a  villein  being  as  absolutely  the 
property  of  his  feudal  lord  as  a  dog 
or  a  hog ;  unable  to  acquire  any  pro- 
perty for  himself,  whatever  he  earned 
belonging  to  his  lord, — held  to  belong 
to  the  land  and  sold  with  it, — torn  at 
will  from  his  family, — his  children 
slaves  like  himself;  and  if  a  male 
and  female  slave  of  different  masters 
married,  their  masters  claimed  any 
children  that  might  be  born,  who  were 
divided  between  them !  The  thir- 
teenth century  had  ended  before  any 
considerable  proportion  of  these  vil- 
leins had  risen  into  the  condition  of 
hired  labourers.  And  the  first  time 
we  hear  of  these  on  a  grand  scale  is 
in  the  year  1348  ;  on  which  occasion, 
the  great  plague  having  terribly  re- 
duced their  numbers,  the  legislature 
sternly  interposed,  "  to  deny  the 
poor,"  in  the  indignant  language  of 
Mr  Hallam,  "  that  transient  ameliora- 
tion of  their  lot  which  the  progress 
of  population,  or  other  analogous 
circumstances,  would,  without  any 
interference,  very  rapidly  take  away." 
"  These  poor  creatures,"  says  Mr 
Warren,  "were  naturally  anxious  to 
be  better  paid  for  their  labour,  when 
it  had  become  so  greatly  increased  in 
value;  and  the  legislature,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III.,  passed  acts 
peremptorily  fixing,  with  great  pre- 
cision, the  rates  at  which  artisans 
should  be  obliged  to  work,  on  pain  of 
punishment  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. This  was  the  famous  Statute 
of  Labourers,  passed  just  five  cen- 
turies ago  (1352),  and  which  applied 
exclusively  to  those  whose  means  of 
living  was  by  the  labour  of  their 
hands — by  the  sweat  of  their  brow." 
How  different  the  case  in  England 
now !  What  an  advance  have  the 
virtues  of  justice,  mercy,  and  wis- 
dom made  amongst  us  during  these 
last  five  centuries !  Freedom,  whether 
personal  or  political,  is  no  longer 
an  empty  boast,  —  a  privilege  re- 
served for  a  wealthy  or  high-born 
minority.  Its  only  limits  are  where 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  trenches 
upon  the  liberty  of  his  fellows, 
or  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
As  regards  the  rights  of  labour, 
of  which  Mr  Warren  so  ably  treats, 
a  British  labourer  may  work  to  any 
master,  for  any  number  of  hours 
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a-day  he  pleases,  and  may  even  con- 
tract to  work  for  a  particular  mas- 
ter for  his  whole  lifetime.*  But  as  re- 
gards women  and  children  the  case 
is  different,  and,  acting  not  in  accord- 
ance with  mere  theory,  but  the  dic- 
tates of  experience  -and  philanthropy, 
the  British  Legislature  have  found 
it  necessary  to  put  restrictions  upon 
female  and  juvenile  labour,  —  these 
portions  of  the  community  being  in 
certain  cases  too  weak  and  depend- 
ent to  look  after  their  own' interests. 
In  factory-works  this  is  especially  the 
case.  The  mighty  machinery  in  these 
establishments  requires  simply  to  be 
tended,  so  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  work  can  be  done  by  mere 
children.  And  hence  it  happens 
that  premature  and  improvident  mar- 
riages are  frequent  among  the  mill- 
workers,  who,  instead  of  thinking  of 
supporting  their  children,  look  for- 
ward to  children  as  a  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves !  A  most  cruel  and 
unnatural  state  of  things,  fatal  to  the 
children,  and  pernicious  to  the  com- 
munity, which  thus  witnesses  within 
its  own  bosom  the  growth  .of  a  class 
utterly  degenerate  in  body  and  totally 
uneducated  in  mind.  Acting  upon 
these  considerations,  the  British  Le- 
gislature in  1833  passed  the  first 
Factory  Act,  which  bore  in  its  pre- 
amble "that  it  was  necessary  that 
the  hours  of  labour,  of  children  and 
young  persons,  employed  in  mills  and 
factories,  should  be  regulated,  inas- 
much as  there  are  great  numbers  of 
children  and  young  persons  now  em- 
ployed in  them,  and  their  hours  of 
labour  are  longer  than  is  desirable,  due 
regard  being  had  to  their  health  and 
means  of  education."  By  that  sta- 
tute many  excellent  regulations  were 
made  to  mitigate  the  evil.  And 
again,  in  the  years  1844,  1847,  1850, 
and  1853,  other  acts  were  passed, 
says  Mr  Warren,  "  further  restricting 
the  hours  of  labour  of  women,  young 
persons,  and  children,  in  print-works, 
mills,  and  factories ;  carefully  pro- 
viding for  their  education,  fixing  the 
time  for  beginning  and  ending  work, 
so  as  to  prevent  their  toiling  unneces- 
sarily and  at  unseasonable  hours; 


securing  their  holidays  and  periods 
for  recreation,  fixing  their  meal-times ; 
providing  for  the  cleanliness  and 
ventilation  of  the  scenes  of  their 
toil ;  guarding  them  as  far  as  pos- 
sible against  exposure  to  danger 
from  machinery  ;  and  subjecting 
mills  and  factories  to  constant  and 
systematic  inspection  and  regula- 
tion by  medical  men  and  govern- 
ment officers,  whose  business  it  is 
to  see  that  the  benevolent  care  of 
the  Legislature  is  not  defeated,  or  in 
any  way  evaded.  Again,  no  woman 
or  girl,  of  any  age,  and  no  boy  under 
the  age  of  ten  years,  is  now  allowed 
to  work  on  any  pretence  whatever 
in  any  mine  or  colliery ;  and  no  boy 
can  be  apprenticed  to  such  work 
under  that  age,  nor  for  more  than 
eight  years.  No  young  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  is  allowed  to 
enter  any  flue  or  chimney,  either  to 
sweep  it  or  extinguish  fire ;  and  no 
boy  under  sixteen  can  be  apprenticed 
to  a  chimney  sweeper;  and  even  if 
he  be,  the  moment  he  wishes  it,  a 
magistrate  will  discharge  him  from 
his  articles."  Such  legislation,  un- 
deniably, requires  to  be  very  pru- 
dently proceeded  with;  for,  while 
taking  care  of  the  employed,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  respect  the  freedom 
of  the  employer,  otherwise  manufac- 
turing capital  will  flee  our  shores,  and 
the  state  of  the  working-classes  will 
be  rendered  worse  than  before. 

The  question,  indeed,  at  issue  be- 
tween Labour  and  Capital  is  one  of 
exceeding  difficulty,  yet  it  is  one 
which  every  year  is  pressing  itself 
more  urgently  upon  the  consideration 
of  the  country.  The  present  laws 
relating  to  this  matter  are  unques- 
tionably a  great  improvement  upon 
what  they  were  thirty  years  ago. 
Down  to  the  year  1824,  two  or 
three  working-men  could  not  meet 
together,  though  never  so  quietly, 
to  settle  what  wages  they  would 
work  for,  and  during  what  hours, 
without  committing  an  offence  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  being  punished 
for  it ;  while  the  masters,  at  the 
same  time,  were  at  full  liberty  to 
meet,  and  agree  to  give  their  men  no 


*  The  law  of  France  takes  a  different  view  of  such  labour-contracts  for  life,  pro- 
hibiting them  on  the  ground  that  they  are  in  reality  not  conducive  to,  but  subver- 
sive of  personal  liberty. 
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more  than  a  particular  sum  !  That 
was  neither  freedom  nor  justice  ;  and 
the  late  Mr  Hume  only  spoke  the 
truth  when,  stigmatising  the  prin- 
ciple, he  said, — "The  law  prevented 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity from  combining  together  against 
their  employers,  who,  though  few  in 
number,  were  powerful  in  wealth,  and 
might  combine  against  them,  and  de- 
termine not  to  give  them  more  than 
a  certain  sum  for  their  labour.  The 
workmen  could  not,  however,  consult 
together  about  the  rate  they  ought  to 
fix  on  that  labour,  without  rendering 
themselves  liable  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, and  a  thousand  other  in- 
conveniences which  the  law  had  re- 
served for  them."  This  legal  ine- 
quality has  been  removed,  but  how 
much  remains  to  be  done  need  be  told 
only  to  such  as  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
ever -recurring  strikes  and  misery 
which  desolate  our  manufacturing 
districts.  Labour  is  free, — and  each 
man  wants  to  get  as  much  for  it  as 
he  can;  but  unfortunately  another 
man  as  naturally  wants  to  get  it  for  as 
little  as  he  can.  There  is  no  love,  no 
sympathy,  not  even  a  common  under- 
standing of  each  other's  affairs  ;  each 
party  forms  a  league  against  the 
other, — and  so  the  heartless  suicidal 
strife  goes  on.  Masters  and  men — it 
is  hard  to  say  which  party  is  the 
more  to  blame.  If  improvidence  on 
the  part  of  the  work-people  often 
tempt  them  into,  and  aggravate  their 
position  in  strikes,  by  leaving  them 
no  little  surplus  wherewith  to  meet 
"hard  times," — turn  to  our  last 
month's  article  on  the  Lancashire 
strikes,  and  see  if  there  be  not  also  an 
improvidence  and  gambling  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  master-manufacturers, 
by  which  the  wages  and  employment 
of  their  men  are  needlessly  placed 
in  jeopardy. 
Masters  and  men  combine  against 


each  other — that  is  the  barbarous 
order  of  the  day.  Men  who  fancy 
that  war  with  foreign  nations  can  be 
wholly  abolished  by  means  of  arbi- 
tration, yet  wage  an  internecine  con- 
test with  their  own  brother-country- 
men,— a  war  which,  so  far  from  even 
acknowledging  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion, is  regularly  carried  on  until  one 
or  other  of  the  parties  sinks  exhausted 
in  the  combat !  It  is  not  long  ago 
since  the  combinations  of  the  work- 
men on  strike  were  of  the  most  savage 
and  atrocious  character.  *  Of  late  they 
have  become  less  envenomed  in  spirit ; 
but  still  the  tyranny  which  trades  - 
unions  exercise  over  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  is  as  glaring  as  could 
be  practised  by  Governments  even 
the  most  despotic.  The  law  attempts 
to  remedy  this,  but,  alas  !  with  little 
effect.  "If,"  says  the  late  Chief- 
Justice  Tindal,  expounding  the  exist- 
ing statutes  upon  this  point,  "there  be 
one  right,  which  beyond  all  others  the 
labourer  ought  to  be  able  to  call  his 
own,  it  is  the  right  of  the  exertion  of 
his  own  personal  strength  and  skill, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  own  free 
will,  altogether  unshackled  by  the 
control  or  dictates  of  his  fellow-work- 
men ;  yet  strange  to  say,  this  very 
right  which  the  discontented  work- 
man claims  for  himself  to  its  fullest 
extent,  he  does,  by  a  blind  perversity 
and  unaccountable  selfishness,  entirely 
refuse  to  his  fellows  who  differ  in 
opinion  from  himself !  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  say  that  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding so  utterly  unreasonable  in 
itself,  so  injurious  to  society,  so  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  trade, 
and  so  oppressive  against  the  rights 
'of  the  poor  man,  must  be  a  gross  and 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  and 
when  the  guilt  is  established,  must 
be  visited  by  a  proper  measure  of 
punishment."  But  the  masters  also 
may  now  be  made  to  feel  the  restrain- 


"  One  of  those  combinations,"  says  Mr  Warren,  "  was  bound  together  by  this 
oath  (so  atrocious  that  were  it  not  on  record  in  the  authentic  '  debates'  of  the  day, 
I  would  not  cite  it) : — '  I,  A.  B.,  do  voluntarily  swear,  in  the  awful  presence  of 
Almighty  God,  and  before  these  witnesses,  that  I  will  execute  with  zeal  and  sin- 
cerity, as  far  as  in  me  lies,  every  task  and  injunction  which  the  majority  of  my 
brethren  shall  impose  on  me,  in  furtherance  of  our  common  welfare  ;  as, — the  chas- 
tisement of  nobs,  the  assassination  of  oppressive  and  tyrannical  masters,  or  the  demo- 
lition of  shops  that  shall  be  deemed  incorrigible  :  and  also  that  I  will  cheerfully 
contribute  to  the  support  of  such  of  my  brethren  as  shall  lose  their  work  in  conse- 
quence of  their  exertions  against  tyranny,  or  shall  renounce  work  in  resistance  to  a 
reduction  of  wages."' 
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ing  power  of  the  law ;  and  at  this 
moment  one  of  our  highest  tribunals, 
a  Court  of  Error,  is  occupied  with  a 
question  of  no  small  importance  and 
difficulty,  arising  from  an  attempt  of 
eighteen  Lancashire  mill-owners  to 
enter  into  a  counter -combination. 
Their  men  having  combined  to  sup- 
port each  other  in  forcing  their  mas- 
ters to  yield  to  their  terms,  the  mas- 
ters entered  into  a  bond  to  each  other 
not  to  open  their  mills  for  twelve 
months,  except  on  terms  agreed  to  by 
a  majority ;  and  the  question  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  whether  such  an  agreement 
was  or  was  not  one  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  consequently  consistent  or 
inconsistent  with  the  public  good. 
"  The  Court  differed,"  says  Mr  War- 
ren ;  "  but  the  majority  held  that  the 
agreement  was  illegal,  as  unduly  re- 
straining the  freedom  of  trade,  hold- 
ing '  that  if  particular  masters  might 
thus  combine,  so  might  all  the  mas- 
ters in  the  kingdom  : '  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  men  in  the  king- 
dom might  combine  themselves  into 
a  sort  of  Labour  Parliament."  The 
case,  it  is  understood,  will  not  be  held 
settled  on  either  side  until  it  has  been 
taken  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
decided  by  the  Court  of  last  appeal 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  principle  or  object  kept  in  view 
by  the  Legislature  in  framing  the 
present  statutes  seems  to  have  been, 
as  Chief-Justice  Tindal  once  observ- 
ed, "  that  if  the  workmen,  on  the  one 
hand,  refused  to  work,  or  the  master, 
on  the  other,  refused  to  employ,  as 
such  a  state  of  things  could  not  con- 
tinue long,  it  might  fairly  be  expected 
that  the  party  must  ultimately  give 
way  whose  pretensions  were  not 
founded  on  reason  or  justice  —  the 
masters  if  they  offered  too  little,  the 
workmen  if  they  demanded  too 
much."  But,  says' Mr  Warren,  "this 
leaves  each  party  to  decide  on  the 
reason  and  justice  of  its  pretensions, 
and  the  unreasonableness  and  injus- 
tice of  those  of  its  opponent.  And  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  Legislature 
said  to  itself, — '  It  will  always  be  a 
question  of  time ;  the  weakest  will 
go  to  the  wall  first,  though  not  till 
after  it  has  greatly  hurt  the  stronger.' " 
They  just  left  each  side  to  do  its 
worst,  and  worry  or  be  worried  to 


death  by  its  opponent,  without  the 
State  interfering  so  long  as  this  work 
of  social  murder  went  on  peaceably  ! 
Truly,  this  is  sad  work  !  And  yet 
•legislation,  we  fear,  though  it  may  in 
some  degree  curb,  will  never  reach 
the  root  of  the  evil.  The  only  cure, 
we  feel  persuaded,  will  be  found  in 
social,  not  legislative  reform.  Better 
information  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ing-classes will  do  something  to  the 
attainment  of  this  most  desirable 
end ;  and  Mr  Warren,  while  paying  a 
just  tribute  to  the  "  keen  mother- 
wit  and  right  honest  heart "  of  the 
English  working-classes,  says, — 

"  If  many  years'  observation  and  re- 
flection entitle  me  to  make  a  recommen- 
dation, it  would  be,  that  the  working- 
classes  would  find  it  of  the  highest  value 
to  acquire,  in  a  general  way,  as  they  could 
with  a  little  effort, — as  by  plain  and  good 
lectures  in  this  very  place, — some  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  which  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  wages.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion, in  its  higher  and  remoter  branches, 
of  extreme  difficulty ;  but  its  elementary 
principles  are  pretty  well  agreed  upon 
now,  and  directly  touch  the  only  capital 
of  the  poor  man — his  labour,  and  teach 
him  how  to  set  a  true  and  not  a  chimeri- 
cal and  exaggerated  value  on  it,  at  times 
when  the  keenest  dispute  has  arisen  on 
that  very  subject.  Oh,  what  incalculable 
benefits  might  arise  from  a  knowledge, 
by  the  acute  working  -  classes,  of  the 
leading  principles  agreed  upon  by  great 
thinkers,  statesmen,  and  economists  of 
every  hue  of  opinion,  as  those  regulating 
the  relation  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed, and  establishing,  not  a  conflict  of 
interest,  but  an  absolute  identity  !  " 

Yet  it  is  not  Ignorance,  but  Selfish- 
ness —  that  passion  the  most  abiding 
of  our  nature  —  that  is  the  prime 
mover  in  these  dire  contests  between 
the  employers  and  employed  ;  and 
along  with  every  effort  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  working-classes,  we  should 
strive  also  still  more  assiduously  to 
cultivate  their  moral  nature  and  make 
mutual  charity  and  forbearance  more 
prevalent  bo.th  among  high  and  low. 
Very  beautifully,  and  no  less  wisely 
and  earnestly,  does  Mr  Warren  speak 
on  this  subject.  Inculcating  forbear- 
ance between  master  and  man  in  hard- 
times,  he  says  : — 

"  Each  ought  honestly  to  place  him- 
self, for  a  moment,  in  the  other's  situa- 
tion— when  each  might  see  causes  in 
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operation  wliick  lie  might  not  otherwise 
have  seen — trials  and  difficulties  of  which 
he  had  not  dreamed.     Let  the  master 
look  steadily  at  the  position  of  the  work- 
ing man,  especially  in  hard  times,  pressed 
down    to    the    earth     with    exhausting 
labour,  anxiety,   and  galling  privations 
endured  by  himself  and  his  family,  often 
almost  maddening  him,  as  he  feels  that 
it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  rise  up  early,  to  sit 
up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrow :  in 
moments   of  despondency  and  despair, 
he  feels  as  though  the  appalling  language 
of  the   prophet   were   sounding   in   his 
ears — Son   of  man,   eat   thy   bread  with 
quaking,  and  drink  thy  water  with  trem- 
bling and  with  carefulness!     He  cannot 
keep  himself  and  those  towards  whom 
his   harassed   heart   yearns  so  tenderly 
from  the  jaws  of  starvation,  with  all  his 
patience,    economy,   and   sobriety  ;  and 
yet  he   sees    out   of  the    fruit    of  his 
labours,  his  employers  apparently  rolling 
in  riches,    and   revelling  in  luxury  and 
splendour !     But  let  that  workman,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by  :  let  his  master  deal  with  his  capital, 
which    happens  to   be  money,   as   the 
workman  with  his,  which  happens  to  be 
labour — '  freely.'     Let  him  reflect  on  the 
anxieties  and  dangers  to  which  his  em- 
ployer is  often  exposed,  but  dare  not  ex- 
plain,  or    make   them    public,    lest    it 
should   injure   or  ruin   his   credit :   his 
capital  may  be  locked  up  in  machinery, 
or  he  may  be  otherwise  unable  to  real- 
ise it,  however  desperate  his  emergency, 
without  a    destructive  sacrifice  :  great 
but    perfectly     legitimate     speculation 
may  have  failed  from   causes  he  could 
not  foresee  or  control — from  accident, 
from    fraud,    or    misfortune    of  others 
—  from   a    capricious    change    in   pub- 
lic  taste :   he   may   have  been   running 
desperately,  but  with   an  honest  spirit, 
along  the  black  line  of  bankruptcy  for 
many   months,    without    his    workmen 
dreaming  of  it,   and  yet  has  punctually 
paid  their  weekly  wages  to  perhaps  seve- 
ral or  many  hundreds  of  them,  often  bor- 
rowing at  heavy  interest  to  do  so,  while 
these  workmen  supposed  him  always  the 
master  of  untold  thousands  !    Now  1  say, 
let  each  party  try  to  think  of  all  these 
things,   and    pause  before  he   commits 
himself  to   a  rash  and  ruinous  line   of 
hostility.     A  strike  too  often  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  social  suicide.     Capital — 
that  is,  labour  and  money —  at  war  with 
itself,  may  be  compared  to  the  madman 
who,  in  a  sudden  phrenzy,  dashes  each 
of  his  fists  against  the  other,  till  both 
are  bleeding  and  disabled — perhaps  for 
ever.     .     .     .      Let  each  party  sincerely 
try  to  respect  the  other ;  to  find  out  and 


dwell  on  those  qualities  really,  and  to  so 
large  an  extent,  entitling  each  to  the 
other's  respect  and  sympathy.  Let  the 
master  reflect  on  the  patience,  ay  the 
truly  heroic  patience,  self-denial,  forti- 
tude, and  energy  with  which  the  work- 
man endures  severe  trials  and  privations  ; 
and  let  the  workman  reflect  on  the  fair- 
ness and  moderation,  often  under  cir- 
cumstances of  serious  difficulty, — on  the 
generosity  and  munificence  of  his  master, 
as  could  be  testified  by  tens  of  thousands 
of  grateful  workmen,  in  seasons  of  sick- 
ness, suffering,  and  bereavement." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  elaborate 
lecture,  Mr  Warren  discourses  nobly 
and  cheerfully  on  the  Dignity  and 
Consolations  of  labour,  and  glances 
at  the  monster  evils  of  Improvidence 
and  Intemperance  by  which  the  daily 
life  of  the  working-classes  is  robbed 
alike  of  its  honour  and  its  comfort.  In 
this  part  occurs  a  passage  so  striking 
and  so  eloquent  that  we  cannot  but 
transfer  it  to  our  pages,  and  we  trust 
the  warning  and  appeal  which  it  con- 
veys will  animate  all  who  have  the 
privilege  of  influencing  the  working- 
classes,  with  an  enduring  desire  to 
banish  the  debasing  and  all-abstract- 
ing passion  of  intemperance  from 
their  ranks. 

"  I  hope  and  believe  that  I  must  go  out 
of  this  hall,  to  find  a  victim  of  Intemper- 
ance !  Such  a  man,  or  rather  wreck  of 
a  man,  is  not  to  be  found  here  I  I  know, 
however,  where  to  find  him  ;  there  is 
another  hall  in  which  I  took  my  seat 
this  morning,  have  sate  all  day,  and  shall 
be  at  my  gloomy  post  again  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  see, — possibly, — standing  trem- 
bling, or  sullen  and  desperate  at  the  bar 
of  justice,  one  whom  the  untiring  and 
remorseless  fiend  Intemperance  has 
dragged  thither,  and  stands  grim  but 
unseen  beside  his  victim.  He  had  been 
a  man,  might  we  say,  well  to  do  in  the 
world,  and  getting  respected  by  all  his 
neighbours,  till  he  took  to  drink,  and  then 
it  was  all  up  with  him — and  there  he 
stands  !  disgraced,  and  in  despair.  I 
need  not  draw  on  my  imagination  for 
illustrations,  especially  before  an  audi- 
ence which  numbers  so  many  men  whose 
painful  duty  as  jurymen  it  is  to  sit  every 
sessions,  with  myself,  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  You  have  seen 
how  often,  in  a  moment  of  voluntary 
madness  occasioned  by  drink,  a  life's 
character  has  been  sacrificed,  the  brand 
of  felon  impressed  on  the  brow,  and 
free  labour  exchanged  for  that  which  is 
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profitless,  compulsory,  and  ignominious 
to  the  workman,  within  the  walls  of  your 
prison  !  It  would  be  unjust,  however, 
not  to  say  that  exhausting  labour,  and 
the  companionship  of  those  who  are  to- 
gether so  exhausted,  supply  but  too 
many  temptations  to  seek  the  refresh- 
ment and  exhilaration  afforded  by  liquor, 
and  which  soon  degenerates,  from  an 
occasional  enjoyment,  into  an  accursed 
habit.  Home  soon  ceases  to  be  home, 
to  him  who  returns  to  it  under  the  guilty 
delirium  of  intoxication  :  there,  weeping 
and  starving  wife  and  children  appear 
like  dismal  spectres  flitting  before  his 
blood-shot  eye  and  reeling  brain.  As 
the  husband  frequents  the  dram-shop, 
so  he  drives  his  wretched  wife  the  oftener 
to  the  pawn-shop,  and  her  and  his 
children  at  length  to  the  workhouse  ;  or 
perhaps  in  her  desperation— but  I  dare 
not  proceed  !  The  coroner  can  tell  the 
rest. 

"Look  at  yonder  desolate  little  room, 
at  the  end  of  a  dreary  court  ;  a  funeral 
goes  out  from  it  in  the  morning  !  Enter 
this  evening.  All  is  silent,  and  a  single 
candle  on  the  mantel-piece  sheds  a  dull 
flickering  light  on  a  coffin,  not  yet 
screwed  down.  Beside  it  sits  morally  a 
murderer ;  his  bloated  face  is  hid  in  his 
shaking  hands ;  he  has  not  yet  ventured 
to  move  aside  the  coffin  lid,  but  at  length 
he  dares  to  look  at  his  poor  victim — his 
broken-hearted  wife  !  Poor,  poor  soul ! 
thou  art  gone  at  last  !  Gone,  where 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest !  "Tis  a  happy  release, 
say  the  friendly  neighbours,  who  have 
contributed  their  little  means  to  lay  her 
decently  in  her  coffin.  Ay,  besotted 
husband  !  let  your  bloodshot  eyes  look 
on  that  white  face,  that  wreck  of  a  face 
so  sweet  and  pretty  when  you  married 
her  !  Never  fear  !  the  eyes  are  closed, 
and  will  weep  and  look  mournfully  at 
you  no  more  !  Touch,  if  you  dare/those 
limbs,  which  the  woman  who  laid  them 
out  said,  with  a  sigh,  were  mere  skin  and 
bone !  Dare  you  take  hold  of  her  cold 
hand  and  look  at  her  wedding-ring  ]  Do 
you  see  how  her  finger  is  worn  with  the 
needle  1  During  the  day,  during  the 
night,  this  poor  creature  was  your  will- 
ing slave,  mending  your  linen,  and  that 
of  your  wronged  children,  and  what  was 
left  of  her  own,  and  which  are  nearly 
rags.  Do  you  hear  those  children  sob- 
bing in  the  next  room  ]  Do  you  see  the 
scar  on  that  cheek  1  Look  and  tremble. 
Have  you  forgotten  the  blow  that  caused 
it,  given  by  your  hand  of  drunken  and 
ruffian  violence  1  Yet  she  never  re- 
proached you  !  And  when  at  length, 
worn  away  with  misery,  starvation,  and 


ill-usage,  she  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
struggle  for  life,  her  last — her  very  last 
act  was  gently  and  in  silence  to  squeeze 
your  unworthy  hand  !  Perhaps  remorse 
is  now  shaking  your  heart,  and  you  in- 
wardly groan — 

'  Oh,  if  she  would  but  come  again, 
I  think  I'd  grieve  her  so  no  more  ! ' 

She  will  come  no  more  on  earth,  but  you 
will  have  to  meet  her  again  !  So,  man, 
close  the  coffin  lid  !  Go  to  bed,  and 
sleep  if  you  can  !  The  funeral  is  in  the 
morning,  and  you  must  follow  the  poor 
emaciated  body  close  past  your  favourite 
dramshop  !" 

As  befitted  the  audience,  it  is 
manual  or  mechanical  labour  that 
Mr  Warren  in  his  essay  chiefly  con- 
cerns himself  with.  But  so  eminent 
an  author  cannot  be  insensible  to  the 
still  nobler  labour  of  the  Mind,  or  to 
the  grand  and  touching  lives  of  so 
many  of  its  votaries.  Manual  labour 
may  appear  harder  than  some  kinds 
of  intellectual  pursuits,  but  it  cannot 
be  carried  to  the  same  excess.  It  is 
less  fatal,  because  less  alluring.  The 
labour  of  the  hands  does  not  kill  like 
the  labour  of  the  head.  It  is  not  the 
lower  classes  alone  that  work.  Mr 
Warren  well  says  : — 

"  The  working- classes  !  Are  those  not 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  in  its  very  high- 
est sense,  few  in  number,  comparatively, 
though  they  be,  who  by  their  prodigious 
powers  of  thought  make  those  discove- 
ries in  science  which  have  given  tenfold 
efficacy  and  value  to  labour,  turned  it 
suddenly  into  a  thousand  new  channels, 
and  conferred  on  all  classes  of  society 
new  conveniences  and  enjoyments'?  Are 
we  to  overlook  those  great  intellects 
which  have  devoted  themselves  to  states- 
manship, to  jurisprudence,  to  morals,  to 
the  science  of  medicine — securing  and 
advancing  the  best  interests  of  mankind, 
and  relieving  them  from  physical  an- 
guish and  misery ;  the  noble  genius  de- 
voted to  literature,  refining,  expanding, 
and  elevating  the  minds  of  all  capable  of 
it,  and  whose  immortal  works  are  glit- 
tering like  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  hemisphere  of  thought  and  imagi- 
nation ?  No,  my  friends ;  let  us  not  be 
so  unjust,  ungrateful,  or  unthinking;  let 
us  rather  be  thankful  to  God  for  giving 
us  men  of  such  powers,  and  opportunity 
and  inclination  to  use  them,  not  for  their 
own  reputation's  sake  alone,  but  for  our 
advantage;  and  let  us  not  enhance  the 
claims  of  manual,  by  forgetting  or  depre- 
ciating intellectual  labour.  I  could  at 
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this  moment  give  you  a  dozen  instances 
within  my  personal  knowledge,  of  men 
whom  God  has  given  very  little  physical 
strength,  but  great  mental  endowments, 
and  who  cheerfully  undergo  an  amount 
of  exhausting  labour  of  which  you  have 
no  idea,  in  conducting  public  affairs,  po- 
litical and  legal,  and  prosecuting  scientific 
researches,  immortalising  the  age  in 
which  they  live." 

Genius  in  all  ages  commands  the 
spontaneous  homage  of  mankind. 
And  it  is  only  just  that  it  should  be 
so.  "  Tell  me,"  said  an  acute  ob- 
server of  human  affairs,  "  what  a  few 
leading  minds  are  thinking  in  their 
closets,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  their 
countrymen  will  be  thinking  in  the 
next  generation."  It  is  the  great 
minds  of  a  country  that  most  deeply 
influence  its  fortunes, — it  is  the  great 
minds  of  the  world  that  mould  the 
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progress  of  our  race.  These  men 
may  live  a  life  of  toil  and  sacrifices 
in  the  cause  to  which  their  high 
powers  are  devoted,  and  may  die 
ere  the  precious  seed  sown  by  them 
has  begun  to  germinate.  But  they 
do  not  lose  their  reward.  The  fruit 
comes  at  last.  Their  words  enlighten 
the  world,  hastening  its  progress  to 
a  happy  goal;  while  their  example 
of  high  powers  and  glorious  self- 
devotion  reaps  a  rich  recompense  by 
inspiriting  others  through  future  age's 
to  follow  in  their  steps.  As  saith 
Longfellow, — 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us, 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  : 
Footprints  that  perchance  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  ship  wreck' d  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again  ! " 
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A   LETTER   TO   PROFESSOB   NEBEL. 


MY  DEAR  PROFESSOR! — You  see 
that  I  have  not  forgotten  the  note  of 
admiration  which  your  countrymen 
use  at  the  beginning  of  letters  when 
they  address  each  other.  It  is  an 
easy  way  of  giving  emphasis  to  the 
greeting,  or  of  expressing  the  admir- 
ation of  the  writer  for  the  character 
of  the  person  written  to.  When  I 
last  saw  you  at  Dummerjungenberg, 
I  recollect  I  promised  to  write  you 
down  the  impressions  which  an  in- 
tended visit  to  my  old  University 
might  make  upon  me,  and  I  hasten 
to  fulfil  that  promise  now.  It  is  su- 
perfluous for  me  to  tell  you  that  the 
two  English  universities  are  essen- 
tially different  in  their  constitution 
from  a  German  university,  as  you 
are  well  acquainted  theoretically 
with  the  constitutions  of  both.  I 
maintain  that  each  kind  is  good,  and 
answers  its  own  end.  The  German 
university  fully  answers  its  purpose 
of  making  men  learned,  but  the 
stamp  of  character  which  it  affixes 
to  the  man  is  evanescent,  and  does 
not  follow  him  through  life.  Ac- 
cording to  the  language  of  the  Bursch 
or  German  student,  as  soon  as  a  man 
has  ceased  to  be  a  student,  he  falls 
back  again,  as  a  matter  of  course, 


into  the  Philisterium,  or  limbo  of 
the  Philistines,  which  is  the  student's 
term  to  designate  the  uncovenanted 
class,  which  comprises  all  mankind 
excepting  the  student.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  speak  of  men  for  the  whole 
of  life  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge  men 
much  more  than  we  do  of  them  as 
Gottingen  or  Leipzig  men,  inferring 
by  this  mode  of  expression  that 
they  have  been,  as  it  were,  fed  on 
the  milk  of  Alma  Mater,  which  con- 
tinues through  the  whole  of  life  to 
affect  their  constitutions  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  So  highly  do  some  of 
•our  men  think  of  this  influence,  that 
they  dread  too  much  infusion  of  the 
Germanic  element,  as  dangerous  to 
this  peculiar  quality  of  our  univer- 
sities of  forming  and  stamping  the 
whole  man,  instead  of  merely  the 
logical  part  of  him.  I  recollect  well 
that  at  a  meeting  of  Convocation  at 
Oxford,  when  some  material  changes 
were  brought  under  consideration, 
no  sentiment  was  more  highly  ap- 
plauded than  one  which  concluded 
the  Latin  speech  of  a  talented  pole- 
mical churchman,  when  he  said, 
"  Hanc  Universitatem  Germanizari 
non  volo" — "I  protest  against  this 
university  being  Germanised/' — by 
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which  he  plainly  meant,  not  that  he 
objected  to  the  widening  of  its  scope 
of  teaching,  but  that  he  feared  that 
mere  instruction  would  usurp  too 
much  prominence  in  the  scheme  of 
education,  and  throw  into  the  shade 
that  general  moral  training  which  is 
now  a  most  essential  part  of  the 
system.  One  of  the  feelings,  to 
speak  individually,  that  I  should 
be  sorry  to  lose  is  that  which  this 
very  name  of  Alma  Mater  implies. 
The  word  "  Almus"  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  Latin  language ; 
it  means  that  whose  nature  is  to 
cherish,  nourish,  inspire  with  life. 
Thus,  Venus  is  called  "Alma"  by  the 
ancients,  as  representing  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  in  nature ;  Ceres  is  also 
called  "  Alma,"  as  being  the  goddess 
that  supplies  the  staff  of  life.  If  it 
be  true,  as  Mr  Carlyle  says,  that  our 
word  "  lady"  is  derived  from  two  old 
words,  meaning  a  giver  of  loaves,  it 
would  be  a  good  translation  of  the 
word  "Alma."  And  desirable  it 
certainly  is,  that  the  word  "lady" 
should  bear  this  fulness  of  meaning  ; 
the  function  of  woman,  in  her  beau- 
tiful ideal,  being  to  give  life,  to  sup- 
port life,  and  to  make  life  worth 
living.  And  the  poet  saw  the  matter 
truly,  as  poets  generally  do  the  most 
truly,  when  he  said — 

"  Woman,  dear  woman,  in  whose  name, 

Wife,  sister,  mother  meet, 
Thine  is  the  heart  by  earliest  claim, 
And  thine  its  latest  beat." 

Now,  to  every  Oxford  man,  his  Lady 
Mother,  or  Alma  Mater,  in  the  trans- 
cendental sense,  is  his  university, 
occupying  nearly  as  high  a  place  in 
his  heart  as  Our  Lady  occupies  in 
that  of  the  devout  Catholic.  And  this 
much  I  can  say  from  experience.  As 
Hercules  could  do  nothing  in  wrest- 
ling against  the  giant  Antseus,  the 
son  of  the  Earth,  as  long  as  he  per- 
sisted in  throwing  him,  seeing  that 
whenever  he  fell  in  his  mother's  lap 
he  gained  new  strength,  so  is  it  with 
myself ;  the  world  never  throws  me, — I 
never  am  cast  down  by  circumstances, 
but  a  thrill  from  the  warm  bosom  of 
Alma  Mater,  as  powerful  but  more 
enduring  than  galvanism,  inspires 
me  with  a  new  life,  and  I  rise  with 
fresh  courage  and  fresh  heart  to  the 
wrestling-match  of  life. 
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I  have  lately  visited  my  old  Univer- 
sity after  a  long  absence,  and  found  its 
outward  aspect  fair  as  ever — nay, 
rather  fairer  and  fresher  than  ever. 
Changed  it  is  undoubtedly,  but 
changed  for  the  better.  Much  that  is 
new  and  tasteful,  at  the  same  time — 
a  rare  accident  in  our  times — has 
been  added,  and  the  hand  of  Time  has 
been  arrested,  and  that  which  was 
decayed  or  destroyed  has  been  re- 
stored with  affectionate  fidelity.  One 
of  the  greatest  improvements,  to  my 
mind,  has  been  effected  by  the  rail- 
road, which  was  at  first  greatly 
feared  as  a  revolutionary  agent.  It 
has  diverted  from  the  main  thorough- 
fares that  brawling  stream  of  traffic 
which  formerly  flowed  through  them 
in  the  shape  of  stage-coaches,  stage- 
waggons,  and  other  properties  and 
accessories  of  the  stage,  and  left  the 
town  to  its  genuine  academical  cha- 
racter of  a  dignified  repose.  Although 
this  change  gives  to  the  town,  in 
the  eyes  of  commercial  travellers, 
a  somewhat  dead-alive  appearance, 
and  although  a  similar  change  in 
other  places  seems  to  take  away  truly 
the  only  life  they  possessed,  it  seems, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  withdrawn 
an  unpleasant  intrusion  from  Ox- 
ford, and  left  her  to  the  dignified 
retirement  from  the  world  of  bustle 
and  action,  in  which  she  most  de- 
lights. 

Oxford  is  a  town  which,  for  its 
medieval  beauty,  deserves  to  be  kept 
under  a  glass-case  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  advantageous  to  its  aca- 
demical character,  than  diverting 
from  its  walls  the  turbid  current  of 
commerce  which  belongs  to  this 
much-bepraised  nineteenth  century. 
This  the  railroad  has  achieved  most 
effectually.  There  is  still  abundance 
of  life  in  the  streets,  but  life  in  unison 
with  the  history  of  the  place ;  and 
suddenly  whirled  as  one  is  by  the 
express  train  from  the  turmoil  of 
London  to  the  repose  of  Oxford,  with 
its  lines  of  venerable  colleges,  and 
troops  of  sombre  but  graceful  gowned 
figures,  one  experiences  a  feeling  as 
of  having  been  transported  in  a  trance 
on  the  carpet  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
from  one  place  to  another.  Never 
did  the  High  Street  appear  so  broad 
or  so  beautiful  as  now  that  its  area 
is  uninvaded  by  the  rattle  of  vulgar 
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vehicles.  The  time  to  see  it  to  per- 
fection is  when  the  sun  happens  to 
set  behind  the  opening  at  Carfax 
Church,  dazzling  the  eye  at  its  focus, 
and  forcing  shafts  of  amber  light 
out  along  the  fronts  of  St  Mary's  and 
All  Saint's  churches,  and  the  fantas- 
tic facade  of  Queen's  College.  This 
is  a  condition  which  presents  one  of 
the  finest  town -views  in  the  world 
that  can  be  seen  where  there  are  no 
mountains  in  the  case.  There  is 
much  similarity  between  Oxford  and 
the  grand  old  Flemish  towns ;  and  the 
railway  has  been  a  boon  to  them,  as 
it  has  been  to  her,  in  preserving  their 
quiet  character.  Unlike  other  Eng- 
lish towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
point  with  an  ignorant  pride  to  the 
substitution  of  stucco-fronted  houses, 
and  cockney  plate-glass,  for  the  cross- 
beamed  gables  and  lattices,  all  the 
architectural  changes  which  have 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  Oxford 
appear  to  have  been  for  the  better. 
One  is  certainly  sorry  to  see  the 
time-corroded  and  weather-beaten 
stone  disappearing  from  the  faces  of 
the  colleges,  and  new  freestone  ap- 
pearing in  its  place ;  but  this  change, 
though  one  that  we  may  sigh  over 
as  even  over  the  seasonal  changes 
of  nature,  is,  in  reality,  of  a  conserva- 
tive character,  and  its  absolute  neces- 
sity is  an  unanswerable  plea.  The 
nature  of  the  stone  of  which  most  of 
the  colleges  are  built  being  such  as 
to  peculiarly  expose  it  to  wear  and 
tear  of  weather,  we  are  not  sorry  to 
see  it  replaced  by  a  material  which 
looks  durable  in  its  novelty,  and  to 
many  generations  yet  to  come  will 
become  more  beautiful  with  age.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  in  these  re- 
parations ;  and  the  stranger  will  be 
peculiarly  struck  with  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  carried  out 
in  many  of  the  principal  buildings. 
In  Oxford  alone,  of  all  the  towns  in 
England,  domestic  architecture  ap- 
pears properly  subordinate  to  that 
devoted  to  public  purposes ;  and  as 
she  grows  in  beauty  with  each  ad- 
dition, her  inhabitants  may  be  one 
day  allowed  to  boast  as  the  Romans 
of  the  olden  time, 

"  Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum," 

for  the  splendour  of  her  public  build- 
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ings  will  quickly  dwarf  the  most 
ambitious  attempts  of  private  pro- 
prietors ;  and  one  good  result  of  the 
communal,  or,  as  a  Cantab  would 
rather  say,  combinational  life  of  Ox- 
ford, is  the  prospect  that  things  will 
be  achieved  there  by  bodies  of  men 
imbued  with  the  "  genius  loci,"  which 
would  surpass  the  aspiration,  taste, 
or  indeed  ability  of  most  individuals 
to  accomplish  elsewhere.  So  should 
it  ever  be.  What  can  the  use  be  of 
any  individual,  whose  establishment 
does  not  assume  palatial  propor- 
tions, pluming  himself  on  the  posses- 
sion of  architectural  decorations,  or 
masterpieces  of  painting  or  sculpture, 
which,  added  to  a  public  gallery, 
would  give  delight  and  instruction 
to  thousands,  instead  of  administer- 
ing to  the  pleasures  of  a  few  ?  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  have  ever 
visited  Oxford.  If  you  have,  I  may 
remind  you,  though  unnecessarily, 
that,  besides  the  world -renowned 
High  Street,  there  are  two  other 
streets  in  it  not  less  characteristic — 
one  the  Broad  Street,  parallel  with  it 
for  a  part  of  its  length;  and  the  other 
St  Giles's,  a  continuation  of  the  Corn 
Market,  running  at  right  angles  to 
the  High  Street  from  Oxford  Cross. 
The  Broad  Street  is  one  of  those  areas 
reminding  us  of  Continental  cities, 
where  the  population  might  be  mus- 
tered in  arms  if  necessary.  It  was  in 
the  middle  of  this  that  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  martyred  ; 
and  at  its  junction  with  St  Giles's  is 
now  set  up  an  elegant  Gothic  monu- 
ment, something  in  the  manner  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  at  Edinburgh,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  that  event. 
St  Giles's  is  a  most  remarkable  street. 
It  has  a  church  at  its  commencement 
and  near  its  end,  where  it  branches 
into  two  roads.  It  is  so  spacious 
that  the  houses  on  each  side,  irregu- 
larly built  as  they  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  appear  diminutive ;  and  between 
the  houses  and  the  central  road,  on 
each  side,  is  a  row  of  trees,  which 

§' ves  it  the  appearance  of  a  boulevard. 
n  entering  it,  you  have  on  the  right 
the  new  buildings  of  Baliol,  and  far- 
ther on,  the  more  ancient  face  of  St 
John's  College  ;  facing  which  are  the 
new  Taylor  Buildings — a  structure 
with  which  much  fault  has  been 
found,  as  a  weak  centre  on  the  side 
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towards  Beaumont  Street  appears  to 
carry  two  heavy  wings,  but  which 
must  be  allowed  on  all  hands  to  con- 
duce greatly  to  the  adorning  of  its 
site,  and  indeed  of  the  town  generally. 
It  is  in  this  street  that  fountains, 
judiciously  placed,  would  add  much 
to  the  general  effect ;  but  many  may 
doubt  whether  fountains  would  ever 
have  other  than  an  unnatural  and 
artificial  aspect  in  England,  where 
the  wetness  of  the  atmosphere  ren- 
ders drier  objects  pleasanter  to  look 
upon.  There  are  two  seasons  of  the 
year  when  fountains  are  especially 
agreeable — in  the  summer  heats,  when 
it  is  delightful  to  be  within  reach  of 
their  spray;  and  in  frost,  when  they 
are  draped  with  pendulous  icicles  of 
the  most  fantastic  beauty — a  pheno- 
menon I  have  indeed  seen  on  the 
little  fountain  in  the  Botanic  Garden 
at  Oxford.  Both  these  seasons  are 
generally  with  us  of  short  duration, 
and  during  all  the  rest,  fountains  to 
many  would  be  somewhat  of  an  eye- 
sore, and  create  a  shivering  sensation. 
Those  in  Trafalgar  Square  count  as 
nothing.  As  for  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  Versailles  fountains,  and  all  of 
the  same  description,  people  delight 
in  them  more  for  their  mechanical 
cleverness  than  their  artistic  effect, 
and  they  are  things  got  up  for  holi- 
day occasions,  not  meant  to  form 
parts  of  the  scenes  of  everyday  life, 
like  the  fountains  of  Italy,  or  the 
gossip-haunted  Brunnen  of  Germany. 
I  fear  then  that,  for  the  present,  Ox- 
ford must  be  contented  with  her 
rivers,  and  not  babble  of  fountains. 
She  is  one  of  the  few  large  towns  sin- 
gularly blest  with  the  presence  of 
ever-flowing  and  ever-living  water. 
The  Isis  runs  beside  her,  covered 
with  a  fleet  of  pleasure-boats,  proba- 
bly as  large  as  that  of  Athens  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  which  it 
has  been  wittily  compared,  and  in  the 
summer  days,  swarming  in  and  out 
amongst  each  other  like  the  gondolas 
of  Venice.  The  Cherwell,  which  is  a 
river  as  large  as  the  famed  Cam,  or 
nearly  so,  encircles  the  meadows  of 
Christchurch  and  Magdalen,  and, 
with  its  sinuous  course,  and  banks 
overshadowed  with  trees,  presents 
numberless  nooks  of  beauty,  and 
spots  of  refuge  from  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer. The  avenue  in  Christchurch 
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meadow  is  second  to  none  in  the 
world,  perhaps  superior  to  all,  though 
there  are  many  like  it ;  for  instance, 
the  avenue  at  Cambridge,  which  was 
compared  by  Porson  to  a  college  fel- 
lowship, as  a  long  dreary  vista  with 
a  church  at  the  end  of  it ;  the  avenue 
by  the  Severn,  in  the  Quarries  at 
Shrewsbury ;  that  of  the  University 
of  Bonn,  and  others  at  royal  residen- 
ces, and  near  places  of  academic  re- 
tirement. In  connection  with  this 
avenue,  it  is  well  to  mention  that 
there  is  a  time-honoured  custom  pre- 
valent in  the  University,  of  making 
it  a  general  promenade  on  the  Sun- 
day in  Commemoration-week,  which 
generally  occurs  towards  the  end  of 
the  leafy  month  of  June.  On  that 
day,  most  of  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  to  be  seen  in  their  dis- 
tinctive dresses ;  and  those  are  con- 
sidered happy  who  are  accompanied 
with  friends,  called,  from  their  object 
in  visiting  the  University,  "  lions  and 
lionesses  ;"  nor  is  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  the  city  unrepresented. 
From  this  custom  arises  the  name  of 
"  Show  Sunday." 

The  rivers  afford  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  amusement,  at  a  cheap  and 
easy  rate,  to  the  gownsmen,  who 
luxuriate  in  all  sorts  of  boats,  accord- 
ing to  their  activity  or  laziness — the 
energetic  eight-oar,  the  social  four- 
oar,  the  friendly  pair-oar,  the  fantas- 
tic canoe,  the  adventurous  outrigger- 
skiff,  the  dreamy  sailing-boat,  and 
the  sleepy  punt,  the  latter  having 
come  into  fashion  chiefly  of  late  years, 
and  in  the  hot  season,  and  being  a 
method  of  amusement  which,  at  the 
price  of  the  violent  exertion  of  one 
of  the  party,  purchases  the  perfect 
repose  of  the  rest,  who  lie  on  their 
backs  in  boating-dresses,  cigar  in 
mouth,  and  the  last  work  of  Dickens 
or  Thackeray,  chosen  for  its  lightness, 
in  hand,  and  watch  over  the  sides 
the  swimmings  of  their  Skye  terriers. 
This  peculiar  dog,  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  its  sagacity,  fidelity,  and 
an  ugliness  which  has  worn  into 
beauty,  is  now  quite  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity system ;  yet  I  remember  when 
the  first  was  introduced  into  Oxford, 
and  considered  so  remarkable  that 
he  gave  his  master  the  name  among 
the  townsmen  of  the  "  gentleman 
what  belongs  to  the  dog."  The  poor 
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little  fellow  had  to  suffer  much  for 
his  resemblance  to  a  door-mat,  before 
his  position  was  fully  recognised. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  colleges 
and  rivers  of  Oxford  are  the  gar- 
dens. With  the  latter  we  must  include 
the  college-meadows,  which  are  com- 
posed of  a  real  meadow  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  a  planted 
gravel-walk,  bounded  generally,  on 
the  outer  side,  by  one  of  the  rivers. 
These  gardens,  though  private,  are 
liberally  opened  by  the  college 
authorities  to  the  public,  and,  occu- 
pying a  large  part  of  the  area  of 
the  town,  they  invite  the  residents 
to  a  number  of  short  walks  and 
lounges,  the  temptation  to  which  in 
other  towns  is  generally  wanting, 
but  which  must  be  most  conducive 
to  health.  In  some  of  them — as  in 
St  John's — the  members  of  the  col- 
lege amuse  themselves  with  archery, 
in  others  with  bowls — a  truly  after- 
dinner  recreation  ;  while  in  the  park 
that  is  attached  to  the  grounds  of 
Magdalen  College  the  eye  is  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  a  number  of 
browsing  deer,  who  become  singu- 
larly tame  in  consequence  of  the 
attentions  of  the  Fellows.  Well 
might  Macaulay  call  it  "  their  plea- 
sant abode"  of  Magdalen  !  Magdalen 
is  now  rendered  even  more  pleasant 
to  some  minds  by  the  choral  service 
of  the  Church  of  England  having 
been  brought  to  perfection  in  its 
chapel,  so  that  its  members  can 
never  attend  Divine  service  without 
their  ears  being  charmed  by  the 
most  exquisite  music.  Others  may 
be  of  opinion  that  the  service 
solemnly  read  produces  an  effect 
which  is  appreciable  by  all  rather 
than  by  a  lew  of  peculiar  tempera- 
ment. I  do  not  take  upon  myself 
to  strike  the  balance.  In  two  other 
colleges  is  the  service  sung  instead 
of  being  said — namely,  in  St  John's 
and  New  Colleges,  and  these  three 
colleges  are  naturally  a  source  of 
great  attraction  to  strangers — so 
much  so,  that  the  chapels  being 
of  limited  dimensions,  admission 
to  them  has  of  necessity  been 
made  a  favour.  In  the  chapels  at 
Oxford,  customs  have  been  per- 
petuated from  time  immemorial, 
which  would  shock  rigid  Pro- 
testantism, unless  inured  to  them 
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by  habitual  contact — such  as  the 
lighting  of  candles  on  the  altar,  and 
painted  altar-pieces,  instead  of  the 
Commandments-table  which  is  usual 
in  Anglican  churches.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  attendance  at  morning 
chapel,  which  is  enforced  on  the 
junior  members,  and  sometimes  con- 
sidered by  them  a  grievance,  becomes 
in  time  so  much  a  habit  that  they 
feel  the  want  of  it  when  they 
become  parochial  clergymen,  and  in 
many  cases  endeavour  to  perpetuate 
it  by  daily  services  (having  certainly 
the  letter  of  the  law  of  their  Church 
on  their  side),  with  considerable 
success  indeed  in  some  town  parishes, 
and  among  the  richer  classes  ;  but 
with  doubtful  result  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  the  peculiar  habits  of 
the  labouring  poor  scarcely  seem  to 
allow  them  to  fall  in  with  it  to  any 
great  extent. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Oxford,  you 
naturally  wish  me  to  say  what  I  think 
generally  of  the  system  of  education 
of  the  place.  I  will  tell  you,  then, 
in  short,  that  I  consider  it  the  best 
possible  system  of  education  to  form 
the  character  of  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man. Do  you  ask  me  why?  I 
answer  that  it  is  so  for  this  simple 
reason — that  it  tends  to  develop  in 
the  fairest  manner  all  the  various 
energies  of  that  many-sided  creature, 
Man.  There  are  two  sorts  of  educa- 
tion at  Oxford,  as  at  our  public 
schools — one  enforced  by  law,  the 
other  dependent  on  social  customs  : 
both  have  their  full  sway  at  Oxford. 
Thus  we  have  a  practical  illustration 
of  the  strongest  kind  of  the  Platonic 
theory  of  education.  Plato  very 
properly  thought  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bodily  powers  was 
almost  of  as  much  consequence  as 
that  of  the  mental,  and  accordingly 
enjoined  that  education  in  his  Utopia 
should  consist  of  music  and  gymnas- 
tics. By  music  he  understood  all 
that  falls  into  the  province  of  either 
of  the  nine  Muses.  By  gymnastics 
he  understood  not  a  dreary  tugging 
at  ropes,  and  hugging  of  bars,  and 
climbing  ladders  with  hands,  but  a 
simultaneous  exercise  of  mind  and 
body  in  pastimes  where  the  body  is 
deceived  by  the  mind  into  activity, 
and  cheated  into  wholesome  weari- 
ness— such  as  contests  of  strength 
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and  passages  of  arms,  hunting,  fowl- 
ing, and  the  like.  Even  so  at  Oxford 
physical  education  is  complete  ;  and 
although  it  does  not  form  a  subject 
of  examination  in  the  schools  under 
the  new  system,  it  is  carried  perhaps 
to  greater  perfection  than  any  other 
kind,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude 
that  the  Eoyal  Commission  does 
well  to  leave  it  where  it  stands. 
These  Oxford  gymnastics  (using  the 
word  always  in  its  special  and 
Platonic  sense)  are  for  the  greater 
part  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
"  musical"  part  of  the  system  which 
emanates  from  authority.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  those  sports,  which, 
as  a  Catholic  founder  of  one  of  the 
colleges  said,  "  miram  atque  incredi- 
bilem  delectationem  afferunt "  (show- 
ing that  the  old  boy  himself,  though 
he  wished  to  see  his  seminary  like 
a  bee-hive,  thoroughly  appreciated 
them),  interfere  with  the  hours  de- 
voted to  study:  and  therefore  fox- 
hunting, which  I  especially  allude  to, 
is  generally  discouraged  by  the  Dons 
even  in  the  case  of  those  students 
who  are  able  to  afford  it.  The  deli- 
cious languor,  so  unlike  the  rude 
and  partial  fatigue  resulting  from 
any  other  exercise,  which  pervades 
the  whole  system  after  a  good  day's 
riding,  and  gives  a  Parisian  savour 
to  the  plainest  dinner,  is  of  course 
fatal  for  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
any  other  intellectual  work;  for 
who  shall  deny  that  hunting  is 
intellectual  work? — intellectual  for 
the  hounds,  who  have  the  sagest 
of  beasts  to  outwit  —  intellectual 
for  the  horses,  who  have  the  safest 
footing  to  choose  in  a  moment  of 
time,  and  the  exactest  distances  to 
measure ;  intellectual  for  the  rider, 
who  requires  the  eye  of  an  eagle  and 
the  judgment  of  a  Solon  to  know 
where  he  ought  to  be,  not  to  mention 
the  huntsman  and  M.  H.,  whose 
whole  lives,  if  they  take  deep  interest 
in  the  matter,  as  they  generally  do, 
must  be  spent  in  intense  thought  ? 
An  excellent  exercise  it  is  of  mind, 
undoubtedly,  but  fatal  to  other  exer- 
cises of  a  less  absorbing  character, 
and  therefore  consistently  discouraged 
by  the  Dons.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  driving.  Driving  is  at  best  but  a 
lazy  exercise ;  and  though  it  requires 
skill,  it  is  not  sufficiently  gymnastic ; 


besides,  it  is  expensive,  and  presents 
no  advantage  corresponding  to  the 
expense.  But  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  if  the  thunders  of  each  uni- 
versity Zeus  had  been  less  lavishly 
launched  against  tandem-driving  in 
particular,  this  antiquated  practice, 
very  good  in  peculiar  countries,  but 
generally  merely  a  puppy ish  display, 
would  have  died  out  of  itself.  There 
is  always  a  peculiar  sweetness  to 
young  minds  in  forbidden  pleasures. 
But  boating  and  cricket  and  foot- 
ball, tennis,  rackets,  fives,  and  billiards, 
still  please,  although  there  is  nothing 
illegitimate  about  them,  and  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  earnest 
pursuits  of  the  place.  With  regard 
to  billiards,  I  must  just  observe  that 
this  fascinating  game  has  in  a  great 
measure  lost  its  reputation,  from  the 
fact  that  the  billiard-room  is  in  most 
English  towns  the  rendezvous  of  all 
the  blackguardism  of  the  place ;  but 
in  Oxford  the  billiard-rooms  are  pri- 
vate, and  engaged  by  each  party  of 
players  ;  they  are  an  especial  refuge 
on  wet  days,  nor  can  I  see  any  excep- 
tion that  can  be  taken  to  the  pastime, 
save  when  it  degenerates  into  the 
public  pool,  becomes  a  species  of 
gambling,  and  loses  its  real  character, 
which  is  that  of  a  game  of  skill,  quite 
as  much  as  that  of  chess,  combined 
with  gentle  exercise.  As  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  of  the  studies  I 
have  mentioned  falling  into  desue- 
tude, so  have  they  been  with  good 
judgment  overlooked  by  the  Univer- 
sity authorities,  and  as  they  present 
in  every  phase  an  examination  of 
themselves,  it  has  not  been  found 
necessary  to  create  any  special  honours 
as  a  reward  for  proficiency  in  them. 
The  universal  existence  of  this  gym- 
nastic education  in  Oxford,  super- 
added  to  a  peculiar  keenness  and 
dampness  in  the  air,  induces  an  appe- 
tite which  can  only  be  satisfied  by 
what  appears  to  strangers  an  unusual 
amount  of  eating  and  drinking.  In 
the  latter  particular  there  is  indeed  a 
great  improvement.  Excess  in  quan- 
tity is  extremely  rare  even  among 
extravagant  students  ;  but  the  fiery- 
wines  of  Portugal  and  Spain  still  hold 
their  ground  against  all  comers,  and 
public  opinion  is  decidedly  in  their 
favour — so  much  so,  that  others  are 
treated  with  a  sort  of  contempt.  It 
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is  said  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  a  great  personage  to  the  sister 
University,  whose  habits  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Ox- 
ford, when  the  servants  of  that  per- 
sonage sent  a  complaint  to  the  enter- 
tainer,— a  Head  of  a  House, — that 
they  were  only  supplied  with  port 
when  they  were  used  to  claret,  he 
sent  back  a  message  to  them  that  the 
college  port,  with  a  due  admixture  of 
pump-water,  would  make  the  best 
claret  in  the  world.  The  substantial 
nature  of  an  Oxford  breakfast,  enough 
of  itself  to  convert  Bishop  Berkeley 
to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  Matter, 
is  in  itself  an  evidence  that  the  pota- 
tions of  the  preceding  night  have  sel- 
dom been  immoderate.  With  regard  to 
that  part  of  the  education  of  the  place, 
to  the  furtherance  of  which  its  gym- 
nastics and  good  fare  are  supposed  only 
to  administer,  it  is  truly  "  musical " 
in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word.  Of 
music,  as  we  understand  it,  there  is 
certainly  little  as  yet  enjoined ;  but 
every  encouragement  is  given  to  its 
culture  by  chanted  services  in  cer- 
tain chapels,  by  a  liberal  allowance  of 
concerts  sanctioned  by  authority,  by 
doctor's  degrees  conferred  in  it,  with 
a  most  splendid  gown  worthy  of 
Apollo  himself  if  he  ever  wore  one ; 
by  especially  the  Grand  Commemo- 
ration festival,  at  which  the  first  pub- 
lic singers  are  often  engaged.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  a  great  taste  in 
Oxford  for  this  beautiful  art,  which 
requires  little  forcing,  for  it  grows  of 
itself  in  the  climate  of  the  place.  This 
taste  is  especially  shown  by  the  libe- 
rality with  which  brass-bands  playing 
your  national  airs  are  remunerated  ; 
but  important  as  it  is,  it  is  sometimes 
found  to  interfere  with  the  soundless 
but  sounder  elements  of  education, 
and  therefore  it  becomes  necessary  in 
certain  cases  to  check  it.  The  rooms 
of  the  men  have  in  general  such  thin 
partitions,  that  the  noise  of  one  seri- 
ously interferes  with  the  silence  of 
another.  I  once  knew  a  reading  man 
in College,  who  was  placed  be- 
tween two  pianofortes,  one  overhead, 
and  the  other  underfoot :  he  especially 
complained  of  the  interruption  on 
Sundays,  as  on  that  day  his  more 
celestial  neighbour  played  sacred 
tunes,  while  his  neighbour  of  the 
nether  world  played  profane,  produc- 
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ing  a  discord  in  mid-air  as  ludicrous 
as  painful  to  an  ear  of  taste.  But  I 
take  it  that  the  sense  in  which  music 
is  used  in  old  scholastic  Latin,  is  in 
general  the  Platonic  sense,  and  thus 
the  Music  school  at  Oxford  means 
one  not  especially  devoted  to  exer- 
cises in  what  we  call  music,  but  to 
exercises  on  examination  in  belles 
lettres.  That  this  term  has  acquired 
a  broader  significance  by  the  recent 
changes  in  the  Oxford  University 
system,  I  cannot  but  think  a  subject 
for  congratulation.  When  the  Uni- 
versity departed  as  a  general  princi- 
ple from  the  practice  of  making 
verse-writing  in  the  dead  languages 
the  mainspring  of  erudition  in  them — 
a  practice  still  far  from  obsolete  in 
the  public  schools  of  England — it  be- 
came necessary,  if  only  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  students,  and  prevent  them 
from  lapsing  into  intellectual  inani- 
tion, to  supply  them  with  other  food 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  place. 
The  germ  of  these  new  studies  had 
existed  before,  and  only  required  de- 
velopment. There  could  be  no  better 
foundation  for  culture  in  modern 
history  and  jurisprudence  than  the 
exact  study  of  the  ancient  historians 
of  Greece  and  Rome  pursued  under 
the  old  system.  Even  so  with  mathe- 
matics. The  modern  examinations 
are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  distribu- 
tions of  the  former  work,  and  by  get- 
ting part  of  it  over  sooner,  the  student 
is  less  puzzled  as  to  the  disposal  of  his 
time.  But  the  paucity  of  candidates 
for  mathematical  honours,  in  compa- 
rison with  those  who  cling  to  belles 
lettres,  is  a  sign  that  the  exact 
sciences  are  still  exotics  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Oxford;  and  as  long  as  the 
spirit  of  the  place  remains  what  it  is, 
they  are  scarcely  likely  to  become 
otherwise.  Nor  are  the  physical 
sciences  apparently  likely  to  acquire 
soon  a  hold  on  the  popular  feeling  of 
the  University.  Still,  as  before,  the 
pivot  around  which  Oxford  studies  re- 
volve is  formed  by  the  solid  metal  of 
the  ancient  classical  authors,  whose 
words  are  picturesque  and  statu- 
esque, and  fraught  with  the  same  eter- 
nal beauty,  the  same  adaptability  as 
models  for  all  time,  as  the  things  that 
the  hands  of  their  contemporaries  pro- 
duced. Although  as  yet  no  school  of 
modern  languages  has  been  formed  in 
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which  examination  in  them  forms  a 
part  of  the  University  system,  yet 
every  encouragement  has  been  given 
to  the  study  of  them  by  the  foundation 
of  a  professorship  supported  by  pub- 
lic teacherships ;  and  even  if  nothing 
more  is  done,  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that,  supported  as  it  is  by 
the  cosmopolitan  position  which  our 
country  has  taken  of  late  years,  this 
important  branch  of  literature  will 
sufficiently  nourish  in  Oxford. 

So  far  it  appears  that  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Oxford  have  been  of  a  conser- 
vative character— the  reforms  have 
destroyed  nothing,  but  developed  a 
great  deal  that  formerly  lay  dormant 
in  the  University  system.  They  will 
continue  to  be  of  this  character  if 
the  University  is  allowed  abundance 
of  light  and  air  and  space  to  put 
forth  its  own  energies,  and  not  da- 
maged by  injudicious  meddling  from 
without.  There  have  been  rumours 
of  further  changes,  some  of  which 
are  apparently  called  for  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  time,  while  others 
have  merely  been  engendered  by  the 
inventiveness  of  the  spirit  of  innova- 
tion. One  peculiarly  delicate  sub- 
ject has  been  brought  on  the  tarn's, 
which,  although  I  hold  an  opinion 
of  my  own  respecting  it,  I  should  pre- 
fer stating  in  the  position  of  one 
balancing  two  conflicting  views,  as 
far  as  my  prejudice  admits.  I  mean 
the  celibacy  of  the  Fellows.  In  the 
first  place,  if  it  is  true  that  women 
are  like  a  church,  because  there  is  no 
living  without  them,  a  proposition  I 
heard  the  other  day  in  the  form  of  a 
riddle,  the  business  is  settled  at  once, 
because  it  is  cruelty  to  condemn  any 
body  of  men  to  a  living  grave ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  men  them- 
selves acquiesce  in  this  social  burial, 
and  refuse  to  be  delivered  from  it, 
they  have  undeniably  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  even  though  it  be  from  the 
catacombs,  and  ought  to  be  heard  in 
a  manner  so  nearly  and  dearly  affect- 
ing their  own  interests.  The  de- 
fenders of  the  present  system  have  a 
great  advantage  in  being  able  to 
raise  a  laugh  against  those  who  from 
within  advocate  a  change,  alleging 
that  they  have  some  gentle  reasons 
for  doing  so.  We  are  a  nation  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  being  placed  in 
a  ridiculous  position,  and  it  requires 
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no  small  amount  of  moral  courage 
for  any  man  who  is  a  member  of  a 
body  to  start  opinions  which  the 
rest,  though  they  may  in  their  hearts 
sympathise  with,  are  not  immedi- 
ately prepared  to  fall  in  with.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  outcry 
against  collegiate  celibacy  has  been 
louder  outside  than  inside  the  walls 
of  common  rooms.  It  may  be  said, 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  voices  of 
those  without  are  not  stifled  by  the 
fear  of  snubbing  and  ridicule  as 
those  within  are,  and  that  those  who 
see  the  effect  of  a  system  on  others 
are  better  qualified  to  judge  than 
those  whose  own  minds  are  biassed 
by  its  pressure.  Those  who  work  in 
mines  and  live  in  unwholesome  air 
only  feel  by  diminished  energy  the 
evil  effects  of  the  miasma  they  have 
to  breathe,  while  those  who  live 
apart  from  them  see  it  in  their  pale 
and  haggard  looks.  It  is  not  the 
bondsman  in  general  who  calls  for 
emancipation  so  loudly  as  the  spec- 
tator who  has  tasted  the  sweets  of 
freedom.  To  come  to  a  practical 
aspect  of  the  question  ;  it  is  urged  by 
the  advocates  of  emancipation  that 
celibacy  was  part  of  the  religious 
system  under  which  the  colleges  were 
founded,  and  that  as  that  religious 
system  has  ceased  to  exist  in  refer- 
ence to  them,  there  is  no  object  in 
keeping  up  a  restriction  which  can 
have  no  such  motive  :  and  to  those 
who  would  urge  that  the  intentions  of 
the  founders  ought  to  be  consulted 
as  that  of  any  testator  ought  to  be, 
it  is  answered  that  it  is  hypocrisy  to 
pretend  to  consult  the  wills  of  foun- 
ders in  a  matter  which  is  merely  a 
corollary  to  a  rule  which  has  been 
essentially  broken  through,  and  that 
the  wills  of  founders  are  even  in  this 
instance  nullified  by  the  marriage  of 
heads  of  colleges,  who  being  of  ne- 
cessity priests  by  the  statutes  under 
the  papal  regime,  would  render  such 
a  prohibition  in  their  cases  superflu- 
ous. Again,  those  who  are  for  con- 
tinuing the  celibacy  system  urge  that 
a  fellowship  is  intended  only  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  permanent  provi- 
sion in  the  view  of  the  world,  and 
that  to  allow  the  marriage  of  Fellows 
would  render  the  succession  so  slow 
as  to  destroy  the  practical  value  of 
the  foundations.  To  this  is  opposed 
the  statement  that*in  fact  men  are 
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well  content  to  settle  down  on  a  fel- 
lowship, which  is  indeed  a  premium 
on  indolence,  and  that  they  acquire, 
even  if  industrious,  habits  of  expense, 
which  make  them  loth  to  part  with 
a  large  proportion  of  their  incomes 
without  grave  cause,  so  that  in  fact 
many  men  do  continue  Fellows  until 
late  in  life,  when  they  care  naturally 
less  about  marriage;  and  moreover, 
that  the  slowness  of  succession  might 
equally  be  urged  in  the  case  of  livings 
which  only  become  vacant  by  death, 
and  that  for  the  same  reason  it  would 
be  equally  reasonable  to  enforce  the 
celibacy  of  bishops  were  they  not 
expressly  commanded  to  be  hus- 
bands, as  some  interpret  Scripture ; 
yet  more,  the  fellowship  might  be 
made  tenable  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  only,  and  superannuation  might 
not  entail,  as  it  does  now,  the  loss 
of  the  chance  of  college  patronage 
to  livings.  Some  satirical  writers 
have  drawn  a  humorous  picture 
of  the  condition  of  colleges  with 
sets  of  rooms  inhabited  by  family 
Fellows,  the  quadrangles  turned  into 
play-grounds,  and  the  sacred  grass- 
plots  invaded  by  nursemaids  with 
their  charges,  still  further  presum- 
ing to  imagine  intestine  feuds  be- 
tween jealous  fellow innen  (as  you 
Germans  would  call  them),  which 
they  think  would  be  incompatible 
with  the  feeling  of  collegiate  brother- 
hood or  sisterhood.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered,  that,  as  it  is,  the  ma- 
jority of  Fellows  reside  in  the  coun- 
try, and  are  otherwise  occupied  than 
with  collegiate  duties,  and  there 
would  be  less  inducement  than  for- 
merly for  the  plural  Fellow  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  limited  accom- 
modation of  a  college  ;  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  a  rule  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  Fellows, — that  is  to 
say,  of  the  younger,  should  reside 
to  undertake  the  offices ;  and  even 
if  they  were  married,  those  offices 
should  only  continue  so  long  as  to 
incur  no  danger  of  their  inundating 
the  quadrangles  with  urchins.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  that  the  Oxford  educa- 
tion has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  de- 
velop the  poetical  and  artistic  tem- 
perament ;  and  to  men  of  this 
temperament,  who  are,  in  all  coun- 
tries, in  a  much  larger  proportion  to 
others  than  is  generally  thought,  the 
long  vista  of  celibacy  is  little  else 
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than  a  long  perspective  of  purgatory. 
To  all  who  love  the  beautiful,  whe- 
ther saints  or  sinners,  there  is  one 
central  point  round  which  all  their 
thoughts  revolve — one  standard  by 
which  all  their  comparisons  are 
made, — and  that  is  none  other  than 
woman.  The  musical  mind  is  drawn 
to  her  through  the  symphonies  of 
Mozart  or  Handel  —  through  the 
complicated  opera  strain,  and  the 
simple  national  air — 

"  The  soul  of  love  and  bravery ; " 

for  even  the  hero-songs  of  war,  by 
arousing  the  manliness  of  man,  sug- 
gest the  loveliness  of  woman.  The 
artistic  mind  is  drawn  to  her  through 
all  the  schools  of  painting — through 
even  the  sumptuous  Madonnas  which 
the  sacred  painters  have  imagined, 
as  through  the  sun -warm  but  less 
heavenly  creations  of  Titian  or  Cor- 
reggio.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
artistic  eye  to  look  at  the  symmetry 
of  a  tree  or  the  graceful  lines  of  a 
mountain,  or  even  the  crystal  curves 
in  a  fountain,  without  dwelling  on  that 
form  which,  of  all  created,  is  unde- 
niably the  most  beautiful  without 
any  of  its  associations,  and  dwelling 
on  it,  too,  with  somewhat  other  feel- 
ings than  those  expressed  by  the 
Italian  priest  when  he  remarked,  in 
a  tone  of  reproof,  to  a  friend  who 
wished  to  call  his  attention  to  a  fair 
lady  at  an  assembly — 

"  Una  bella  creatura  di  Dio  ! " 

Thus  I  do  think  that  if  this  celibacy 
is  to  be  continued,  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  to  enjoin  the 
study  of  pure  mathematics  on  college 
Fellows,  with  examinations  at  inter- 
vals to  prove  that  their  time  is  only- 
taken  up  in  contemplating  the  affini- 
ties of  triangles,  and  the  love  of  the 
angles  (not  of  the  angels).  The 
whole  series  of  classical  literature 
ought  to  be  forbidden  them  for 
the  time  ;  ditto  all  galleries,  pictures, 
and  statues,  all  music  and  poetry ; 
and  they  ought,  as  a  final  measure, 
to  be  relegated  to  that  monastery 


in  the  Acroceraunian  mountains, 
where  there  were  some  Greek  monks 
who  had  never  seen  a  female  face, 
and  had  even  forgotten  their  mothers. 
One  of  them  asked  him  whether 
women  were  like  the  Madonna. 
The  poor  fellow  had  better  not  have 
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seen  that  Madonna.  Even  now, 
some  men  in  their  undergraduate 
life  grow  tired  of  the  exclusively 
masculine  aspect  of  the  University, 
and  some  very  good  lines  on  that 
subject,  of  which  I  only  recollect  the 
end,  were  written  by  a  now  eminent 
poet,  when  he  was  an  undergraduate — 

"  As  I  am  one  who  feels  the  full  divinity 
Of  a  fair  face  in  woman,  I  protest 
I'm  sick  of  this  unvaried  regularity 
Of  whiskered  cheeks  and  chins  of  black 
barbarity." 

And  one  painful  consequence  of  the 
present  system  is,  the  violation  of 
the  good  old  adage,  "  Happy's  the 
wooing  that's  not  long  a-doing  :"  the 
notorious  evil  of  long  engagements 
becomes,  in  this  case,  exaggerated  to 
a  painful  degree.  There  being  no 
absolute,  but  only  a  conditional  pro- 
hibition, and  the  prospect  of  a  living, 
certain  though  distant,  appearing  to 
justify  the  formation  of  such  ties, 
engagements  are  formed  in  early 
life,  the  ratification  of  which  seems 
ever  near,  but  never  actually  comes, 
till  both  parties  have  passed  their 
meridian,  and  the  fulfilment  takes 
place,  if  it  is  thought  worth  while 
that  it  should  take  place  at  all,  ra- 
ther as  a  matter  of  course,  than  be- 
cause the  parties  really  now  desire 
it.  The  hope  deferred  which  "  maketh 
the  heart  sick,"  embitters  the  mas- 
culine temper,  and  withers  the  femi- 
nine frame,  even  before  their  natural 
bloom  would  have  disappeared.  The 
courage  which,  in  earlier  life,  would 
have  taken  a  bold  step,  and  dared 
the  world  to  do  its  worst,  becomes 
irresolution  and  timidity  ;  and  as  it 
often  happens  that  those  who  have 
been  kept  without  food  too  long,  only 
know  the  sensation  of  hunger  through 
a  general  faintness  of  the  system,  so 
the  vacuum  of  the  affections  too  long 
kept  up  by  circumstances,  becomes 
at  last  a  chronic  disease,  which,  to 
the  end  of  life,  remains  irremediable. 
At  the  same  time,  the  life  of  the 
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common-room,  and  the  extreme  ease 
with  which  material  wants  are 
provided  for,  acts  on  the  mind  as 
opium  acts  on  the  system,  till  at 
last  it  ceases  to  care  for  anything  but 
the  drug  which  has  become  a  habit. 
It  may  be  with  some  of  those  who 
have  felt  the  enduring  influence  of 
this  soporific  regime,  as  with  the 
lotos-eaters  of  Tennyson ;  they  even 
come  to  dread  a  change,  and  cling  to 
the  indolence  from  which  at  first 
they  would  have  fled  : 

"  Our  island  home 

Is  far  beyond  the  sea,  we  will  no  longer 
roam." 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
urged  that  the  immediate  happiness 
of  those  concerned  is  not  so  much 
contemplated  in  the  foundations  as 
their  usefulness,  and  that  they  must 
be  content  to  cull  the  flowers  which 
grow  beside  the  path  of  duty.  This 
may  be  answered  by  urging  that,  in 
certain  cases,  a  man's  usefulness  is 
diminished  instead  of  being  increased 
by  his  being  denied  certain  sources 
of  happiness.  The  best  workman  is 
ever  the  man  who  is  best  fed  and 
clothed,  and  made  most  generally 
comfortable;  even  so  in  the  great 
work  of  human  life  is  that  individual 
most  efficient  whose  legitimate  wants, 
both  of  body  and  soul,  are  satisfied. 
The  motives  which  actuated  the 
founders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  col- 
leges were  no  doubt,  as  most  human 
motives  are,  of  a  mixed  nature.  On 
the  one  hand,  they  wished  their 
money  to  fructify  and  do  as  much 
good  as  possible  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
they  wished  it  to  fructify  in  such  a 
way  as  to  redeem  their  own  souls 
from  purgatory,  by  providing  a  suc- 
cession of  those  who  should  sing 
masses  for  them  for  all  time  ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  the  prevailing  no- 
tion in  these  times,  and  is  now,  among 
Romanists,  that  celibacy,  if  not  the 
happiest,  is  the  holiest  state  of  man.* 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  this,  even  to 


*  "  To  make  her  clergy  fit  ministrants  of  that  priestcraft  which  is  its  certain  fruit, 
the  Romish  system  draws  after  it  the  enforced  celibacy  of  their  order,  and  so 
their  separation  from  all  the  purifying  and  humanising  influences  which  God's  holy 
ordinance  of  marriage  sheds  over  a  married  priesthood ;  and,  lastly,  through  the 
ever-encroaching  presence,  amidst  the  sanctities  of  family  life,  of  one  thus  invested 
with  a  character  of  supernatural  holiness,  whom  all  are  bound  to  make  the  official 
depositary  of  every  secret,  and  who  is  cognisant  of  every  real  or  suspected  infirmity 
of  his  devotee,  and  so  (unavoidably)  of  those  who  have  shared  with  him  in  the  sins 
he  has  from  time  to  time  confessed,  it  dissolves  the  most  sacred  ties  by  which  God 
has  bound  society  together,— introducing  another,  and  how  often  an  adverse  counsel 
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the  most  limited  extent,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  the  system ; 
but  if  the  poor  founders  have  been 
cheated  out  of  their  masses,  and  may 
remain,  for  all  the  present  generation 
care,  boiling  and  broiling  in  purga- 
tory to  the  end  of  time,  it  seems 
purely  hypocritical  to  lean  on  a  no- 
tion which  has  no  better  foundation 
than  the  ruling  opinions  of  founders. 
All  the  great  and  imposing  faith  is  gone 
which  would  support  a  heavy  bur- 
den with  the  supernatural  sinews  of 
religion,  and  the  burden  remains  still 
to  be  borne  as  it  best  may  by  human 
muscle  alone.  But  it  may  be  .also 
said,  the  fellowships  of  colleges  are 
in  themselves  eleemosynary  institu- 
tions, and  poverty  was  in  most  cases 
made  a  condition  of  the  enjoyment 
of  them  ;  and  just  as,  under  the  new 
poor-law  system,  we  imagine  that  a 
man,  though  he  has  a  right  to  exist- 
ence, has  no  right  to  encumbrances 
which  others  must  support,  so  some 
would  argue  that  the  charity  of  the 
founders  ought  to  be  thankfully  ac- 
cepted under  all  its  conditions.  But 
in  the  first  place,  the  question  may 
be  asked,  whether  apparent  neces- 
sity, rather  than  humanity,  did  not 
suggest  the  new  poor-law  system  ? 
In  the  next  place,  whether  that 
can  strictly  be  called  eleemosynary 
of  which  merit  is  made  a  condition  ? 
We  give  to  a  beggar  sometimes,  al- 
though we  know  him  to  be  utterly 
worthless,  merely  because  he  is  desti- 
tute ;  and  even  the  utterly  worthless 
have  a  certain  claim,  in  right  of  their 
Maker's  image ;  but  we  give  to  a  good 
man  as  a  tribute  to  his  virtue,  and 
the  application  of  these  foundations 
to  proficiency  in  knowledge  is  to 
those  who  accept  them  usually  ac- 
counted peculiarly  honourable,  just 
as  a  national  pension  is  to  the  wound- 
ed soldier.  Besides,  it  might  be  said 
that  all  bequests  are  in  a  manner 
eleemosynary,  because  the  legacy  is 
not  a  payment  for  labour  in  most 
cases,  but  a  free  gift  from  the  testa- 
tor to  the  legatee ;  nor  is  its  charac- 
ter materially  altered  by  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  given  under  condi- 
tions. It  appears  to  some  that  the 
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college  property  is  as  much  real  pro- 
perty to  those  who  have  the  use  of 
it,  as  any  property  bequeathed  sub- 
ject to  conditions ;  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  law  of  entail  in  England. 
Indeed,  a  case  has  been  mentioned, 
in  which,  for  some  peculiar  reason, 
a  very  rich  man  inherited  his  estates 
subject  to  this  very  condition  of  celi- 
bacy. And  eleemosynary  institutions, 
strictly  so  called,  are  commonly  ad- 
ministered by  trustees,  not  by  those 
who  reap  the  benefits  of  them,  as  is 
the  case  with  college  fellowships.  I 
think  I  have  now,  as  well  as  I  can, 
stated  the  arguments,  both  pro  and 
con,  though  perhaps  it  is  easy  for  you 
to  see  to  which  side  I  lean.  I  confess 
that  I  should  regard  the  repeal  of 
celibacy  as  a  conservative  change, 
because  it  would  give  individuals  a 
more  enduring  interest  in  their 
University.  I  dread  innovation,  and 
especially  from  profane  hands ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  feel  the  necessity 
of  such  wholesome  repairs  in  the 
constitution  of  Alma  Mater  as 
shall  secure  for  her,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, a  perpetuity  of  youth,  or  at 
least  a  green  old  age.  How  other 
changes,  such  as  the  admission  of 
Dissenters,  can  be  brought  about 
without  ignoring  the  entire  history, 
associations,  and  character  of  the 
University,  I  do  not  well  see.  If 
Dissenters  are  admitted  at  all,  Roman 
Catholics  must  be  admitted  with  the 
rest ;  and  they  may  perhaps  lay  claim 
to  a  participation  in  the  good  things 
of  the  University,  seeing  that  the  an- 
cient foundations  were  undoubtedly 
made  in  their  favour ;  and  if  this 
participation  be  allowed,  the  rights 
of  the  foundation  will  be  again  dis- 
turbed; and  they  may  push  their 
claim  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
all  other  communities,  for,  unless 
there  be  a  reason  for  disfranchising 
them,  they  will  ask  why  others 
should  share  advantages  originally 
intended  for  them  alone.  They  are 
not  like  the  Jews,  a  sect  who  keep 
to  themselves,  and  seek  not  to  domi- 
neer over  others ;  but  universal 
dominion  is  as  much  the  policy  of 
pontifical  as  of  imperial  Rome.  Thug 
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they  will  be  sure  to  take  every 
advantage.  Thus  there  is  a  primd 
facie  danger  in  mooting  any  integral 
question  concerning  the  constitution 
of  the  University,  lest  an  opening 
should  be  unwarily  made  which  would 
destroy  everything  on  which  its  exist- 
ence depends ;  and  this  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  most  plausible  argument  in 
favour  of  continuing  the  celibacy  of 
Fellows.  But  averse  as  all  well- 
wishers  to  Oxford  would  be  to  any 
change  in  the  way  of  subtraction  or 
diminution  of  her  privileges,  no  such 
one  could  look  with  coldness  on  any 
proposed  additions  to  her  area  of 
efficiency,  and  especially  on  exten- 
sions which  seem  suggested  by  her 
natural  aptitudes.  As  Cambridge 
seems  to  possess  the  soil  in  which 
everything  connected,  however  re- 
motely, with  science,  is  destined  espe- 
cially to  thrive,  such  as  natural  his- 
tory in  its  various  branches,  so  does 
Oxford  appear  to  be  that  University 
which  should  assume  a  prominently 
artistic  character.  The  foundations  of 
a  new  museum  have  been  laid,  which 
is  to  be  built  on  a  grand  and  im- 
posing scale.  Is  its  chief  attraction, 
when  completed,  to  consist  in  a  col- 
lection of  dried  beetles  and  stuffed 
humming-birds,  or  even  a  complete 
skeleton  of  the  megatherium,  if  such 
a  thing  is  to  be  had  ;  or  is  an  attempt 
to  be  made  to  bring  together,  by 
every  possible  means,  a  collection  of 
works  of  art  which  would  really  do 
credit  to  the  University  ?  It  must  be 
remembered  that  we  have  in  England 
no  national  gallery  worthy  of  the 
name;  not  that  the  pictures  com- 
posing the  collection  in  Trafal- 
gar Square  are  to  be  despised — far 
from  it ;  but  the  building  which  con- 
tains them  shows  them  to  so  little  ad- 
vantage, and  is  altogether  so  inade- 
quate, that  it  presents  few  tempta- 
tions to  large  additions,  either  by 
purchase,  gift,  or  bequest.  The  very 
atmosphere  of  London  is  an  argument 
against  building  a  new  national 
gallery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any 
of  the  centres  of  metropolitan  life. 
Trees  may  be  blackened,  but  flourish 
under  the  soot ;  but  the  purity  of  the 
marble,  and  the  freshness  of  the  can- 
vass, are  liable  to  be  permanently  dis- 
coloured by  the  constant  action  of  an 
air  impregnated  with  smoke,  in  a  man- 
ner far  other  than  that  in  which  they 
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receive  the  mere  mellowness  of  age. 
This  would  be  conclusive  against  a 
central  situation,  and  if  such  a  build- 
ing is  to  be  placed  in  the  suburb,  to 
arrive  at  it  would  cost  a  sacrifice 
of  time  and  effort  little  short  of  that 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  site  at  a 
moderate  railroad  distance  from  the 
metropolis.  As  it  is,  Oxford  is  a  great 
point  of  attraction  to  all  strangers, 
and  no  Englishman  who  had  not  seen 
it,  could  pretend  to  an  average  know- 
ledge of  his  own  country.  It  is  even 
placed  within  reach  of  the  working 
classes  of  London  by  excursion-trains, 
who  are  thus  led  in  the  pursuit  of 
pure  air  to  a  place  full  of  associations, 
which  are  in  every  way  likely  to  do 
them  good.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  worth  considering  whether  the 
national  gallery  of  England  might  not 
with  advantage  be  placed  at  Oxford, 
and  combined  in  some  way  with  the 
scheme  of  the  new  museum.  A 
school  of  art  would  probably  spring 
up  around  it,  to  which  the  University 
would  naturally  present  many  ad- 
vantages, and  to  which  it  might  well 
extend  peculiar  privileges.  The  pre- 
sent is  not  the  worst  time  to  consider 
this  matter,  when  the  existence  of  a 
great  war  postpones  the  execution  of 
all  plans  of  subordinate  importance. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  everything 
cannot  be  concentrated  in  London  ; 
and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  well  to 
consider  what  other  places  are  cal- 
culated, in  their  own  way,  to  become 
capital  cities.  Oxford  has  already 
received  some  of  the  Muses  as  its  in- 
mates, and  it  is  abundantly  spacious 
to  receive  them  all.  With  respect  to 
the  natural  scenery  of  its  environs, 
very  much  might  be  said  in  favour 
of  its  being  suited  as  a  residence  for 
an  artist.  The  banks  of  its  rivers  are 
especially  fertile  in  subjects  for  the 
brush,  and  though  its  upland  scenery 
is  generally  stamped  with  that  medi- 
ocrity which  seems  peculiar  to  the 
central  counties  of  England,  there  are 
spots  here  and  there  which,  fc.from 
their  wildness  or  woodiness,  are*  well 
adapted  for  the  sketcher.  I  am 
sorry  to  see  many  of  the  wild  places 
round  Oxford  either  already  enclosed, 
or  in  course  of  enclosure  ;  but  what  I 
saw  with  most  regret  was,  that 
Bagley  Wood  had  been  surrounded 
with  a  fence,  and  placed  under  a 
most  rigorous  taboo  to  the  public  in 
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general.  Now,  there  is  some  excuse 
for  bringing  land  into  cultivation 
which  may  be  made  available  for  the 
wants  of  the  community,  and  can 
only  become  so  if  enclosed  j  but  when 
the  better  preservation  of  game  is  the 
only  object,  to  exclude  the  public 
from  a  place  where  they  have  been 
accustomed  for  years  to  expatiate 
and  "recreate  themselves,"  and  an 
intelligent  public,  such  as  that  of  the 
University ; — to  exclude  them  from  one 
of  the  spots  which  Arnold  mentioned 
as  giving  him  especial  delight  on  his 
return  to  Oxford,  and  as  being  one  of 
its  chief  glories, — this,  though  per- 
fectly justifiable  according  to  law,  is 
scarcely  consistent  with  that  Aristo- 
telian equity  which  ought  to  be  above 
law,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  those  brought  up  in  his  precepts, 
and  whose  philanthropy  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  be  more  expan- 
sive than  that  of  other  men.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  this  mischief  has 
been  done  for  some  time;  and  the 
only  compensation  the  public  gain  is 
that  a  fine  wide  road  has  been  made, 
which  certainly  makes  the  walk  round 
the  wood  complete — a  poor  consola- 
tion, indeed,  to  those  who,  like  my- 
self, look  upon  walking  along  a  road 
as  one  of  the  dreariest  duties  imagin- 
able, and  have  an  irreclaimable  vein 
of  the  savage  in  their  composition. 
Why,  to  me  the  sight  of  the  stiff 
hedges  and  mathematical  drains  of 
Bagley  Wood  would  spoil  half  the 
pleasure  of  shooting  there ;  but,  of 
course,  those  who  have  that  privilege 
may  say  that  the  grapes  are  sour.  I 
may  mention  that  on  the  walk  which 
crosses  the  railway,  and  cuts  across 
into  the  Abingdon  road,  which  leads 
through  Bagley  Wood,  a  large  re- 
servoir has  lately  been  made,  which 
in  one  place  is  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
that  seems  as  if  it  had  been  put 
there  on  purpose  to  give  the  best  near 
view  of  the  city.  The  best  distant 
views  I  consider  to  be  those  about  the 
Hinksey  fields,  near  the  spot  where 
Turner,  with  singular  ignorance  of 
the  customs  of  the  University,  painted 
gownsmen  in  their  academicals 
among  the  haycocks  ;  and  at  a  place 
near  Elstree,  called  Stow  Wood,  well 
known  as  a  fox-cover.  But  perhaps 
the  most  characteristic  view  of  all  is 
that  of  the  towers  of  Oxford,  seen  re- 
flected in  the  flooded  surface  of  Christ- 
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church  meadow  under  a  red  sky. 
This  view  is  suggestive  of  Venice, 
especially  if  the  boats  are  magnified 
by  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination 
into  sea-going  ships,  or  softened  into 
gondolas.  I  have  mentioned  the  ad- 
vantages which  an  artist  might  de- 
rive from  residence  in  Oxford,  alike 
from  the  models  that  might  be  placed 
there,  the  architectural  beauties  of 
the  place,  and  the  natural  scenery. 
To  the  Second  of  these  advantages 
would  belong  the  excellent  studies  of 
interiors  that  some  of  the  rooms  pre- 
sent. The  rooms  of  one  of  my  friends, 
which  were  those  at  first  intended  for 
the  Head  of  the  College,  are  quite  a 
gem  in  the  profuseness  of  decoration, 
especially  as  applied  to  the  ceiling. 
The  halls  of  many  of  the  colleges  are 
also  remarkably  fine,  as  presenting 
studies  of  interiors  of  peculiar  magni- 
ficence. Occasionally  the  internal 
decoration  of  the  rooms  themselves, 
in  which  individual  taste  has  perhaps 
taken  a  wider  range  than  in  any  other 
place  I  know,  would  assist  a  painter 
in  his  composition.  Pictures  and 
engravings,  profuse  in  quantity,  if  not 
always  good  in  quality,  decorate  the 
rooms  of  most  of  the  junior  members, 
and  a  marked  improvement  has  of 
late  years  taken  place  in  this  matter, 
engravings  from  good  masters,  and 
really  good  original  pictures  by  mo- 
dern artists,  having  taken  the  place  of 
trumpery  hunting-prints  and  portraits 
of  the  nymphs  of  the  ballet.  Other 
rooms  are  hung  round  "  with  pikes, 
and  guns,  and  bows,"  now  obsolete, 
and  seemingly  made,  at  the  time  of 
their  construction,  for  this  ulterior 
object  of  ornamenting  a  room,  which 
'they  fulfil  so  much  better  than  any 
modern  invention.  But  perhaps  the 
most  extraordinary  rooms  of  all  are 
those  of  a  friend  of  mine,  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  colleges.  The 
whole  centre  of  his  room  is  taken  up 
by  a  kind  of  immense  Christmas  tree, 
formed  by  his  own  labour  and  inge- 
nuity, on  which  is  hung  every  imagin- 
able article  that  would  be  chosen  in 
an  old  curiosity-shop  from  mere  odd- 
ness  in  form  or  nature.  It  is  a  rare 
collection  of  what  the  French  call 
specimens  of  "  bltises,"  ironically,  as 
I  suppose,  considering  the  extreme 
cleverness  which  imagined  them  all. 
There  are,  if  I  rightly  remember, 
gods  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
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fetishes  from  Africa,  clubs  from  New 
Zealand  and  bows  from  Tartary, 
stuffed  birds,  pipes  of  all  kinds  and 
sizes,  skins  of  snakes  and  crocodiles, 
skulls  of  men  and  animals,  and  every- 
thing, in  fact,  that  ever  entered  into  a 
skull  to  devise.  The  walls  are  papered 
with  engravings,  and  engravings  are 
hung  from  the  ceiling  because  there  is 
no  room  for  them  on  the  walls.  There 
is  a  collection  of  divers  plants,  native 
or  exotic,  flourishing  in  stands  or 
trailing  over  the  windows,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  kind  of  caravanserai  for 
wild  birds  (not  aviary),  for  the  amiable 
proprietor  does  not  detain  them  there 
longer  than  they  wish  to  stay,  but  in- 
vites them  in  by  abundant  proffers  of 
their  peculiar  kinds  of  food ;  and  as  he 
sits  or  reclines  by  his  fire  (for  he  has 
abundant  facilities  for  assuming  either 
position)  by  the  motionless  silence 
which  he  purposely  observes — has 
constant  opportunities  of  watching 
their  flittings  and  hearing  their  twit- 
terings, and  studying  their  little 
habits  with  the  gusto  of  a  naturalist. 
That  such  an  inventory,  which  entire- 
ly passes  my  memory  to  describe, 
should  have  been  amassed  in  a  single 
room  by  any  amount  of  time  and 
trouble,  is  a  marvel  to  me,  only  to  be 
explained  by  the  perfect  and  lotos-eat- 
ing repose  of  a  college  life.  Long  may 
our  friend  enjoy  his  quaint  and  in- 
structive rooms  !  Travellers  see 
strange  things,  but  few  can  say  that 
they  have  seen  stranger  than  those 
that  are  enshrined  in  the  colleges  of 
Oxford. 

You  see  that  I  have  carefully  ab- 
stained in  what  I  have  said  from 
making  invidious  comparisons  be- 
tween Oxford  and  the  sister  univer- 
sity •,  nor  have  I  spoken  of  the  uni- 
versities of  the  north,  with  which  I 
am  but  little  acquainted,  but  which 
I  should  imagine  to  hold  an  interme- 
diate place  between  the  English  and 
the  German  system.  On  the  whole, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  function  of 
education,  comprising  theology,  phi- 
losophy, science,  and  belles  lettres,  is 
to  impress  upon  the  mind  images  of 
Beauty  and  Truth,  and  to  enable  the 
mind  which  has  received  these  im- 
pressions to  act  in  like  manner 
through  life.  If  education  cannot 
make  a  man's  actions  truthful  and 
beautiful,  he  remains  to  the  end  a 
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savage,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the 
scion  of  a  vulgar  civilisation,  even  if 
he  knows  all  the  poets  by  heart,  or 
can  discourse  with  the  acumen  of  an 
Erasmus  or  a  Crichton.  That  Beauty 
and  Truth  are  one  and  the  same  in 
that  perfect  sunlight  which  our  eyes 
cannot  see,  and  from  which  all  lesser 
lights  proceed,  few  will  deny.  But 
here  on  earth  they  may  be  considered 
as  in  a  measure  apart,  and  as  exciting, 
each  for  good  in  its  way,  separate 
influences  on  the  moral  life  of  man. 
Men  incline  to  one  or  the  other  light 
according  to  their  natural  bent  or  the 
bias  of  their  education.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  a  distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  our  universities,  the  ten- 
dency of  Oxford  studies  is  to  look  at 
Truth  through  Beauty,  while  that  of 
Cambridge  studies  is  to  look  at  Beauty 
through  Truth.  It  is  therefore  that 
I  have  laid  so  much  stress  on  the 
capabilities  of  Oxford  as  a  school  of 
Art.  I  confess  that  I  am  anxious  to 
gain  a  closer  insight  into  the  nature 
and  life  of  your  German  universities. 
Probably  they  are  with  us  but  im- 
perfectly and  unfairly  understood.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  Bursch  preserves, 
under  his  outwardly  rough  exterior, 
any  remains  of  that  antique  chivalry 
of  thought  which  is  so  fast  dying  out 
in  this  country,  he  preserves  a  treasure 
which  is  of  inestimable  value,  and 
which  ought  to  be  secured  to  him  at 
any  price.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
you  will  allow  that  our  system  has 
certain  superiorities  of  its  own,  which 
deserve  at  least  careful  study,  if  not 
active  imitation.  We,  at  least,  are 
successful  in  affixing  an  ineffaceable 
stamp  to  the  character  of  the  great 
majority,  while  you  seem  only  to  suc- 
ceed in  permanently  impressing  the 
nature  of  a  few,  and  impressing  only 
a  limited  part  of  that  nature.  May 
you  live  and  lecture  many  years,  Heir 
Professor ;  and  may  your  brimming 
Rhine  flow  on  for  ever,  free  and  Ger- 
man as  of  yore ;  and  may  the  vine- 
blight  spare  the  clusters  that  yield 
that  molten  gold  which,  unlike  the 
morbid  production  of  Australia  and 
California,  brings  nothing  but  inno- 
cent joy  to  the  soul  of  your  Father- 
land. Vale  !  and  believe  me, 

Your  loving  friend, 

TLEPOLEAIUS. 
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THE  ANCIENT  COINS  OF  GREECE. 


FATHER  HARDOUIN,  a  learned 
French  Jesuit  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, lived  to  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-three  years,  and  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  the 
only  authentic  monuments  which  we 
possess  of  classical  antiquity  are  com- 
prised in  coins,  a  few  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions,  with  the  Georgics 
of  Virgil,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of 
Horace,  and  the  writings  of  Pliny 
and  Cicero.  Out  of  these  materials 
he  held  that  certain  ingenious  "  fal- 
sarii,"  in  the  thirteenth  century,  whom 
he  styles  the  "  architects  of  annals," 
compiled  those  multifarious  produc- 
tions of  poetry  and  prose  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  regard  as 
a  most  precious  legacy  bequeathed 
to  us  by  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
This  fact  we  mention  to  our  readers, 
not  with  any  view  to  shake  them  in 
their  old  and  orthodox  convictions 
upon  the  subject,  but  simply  to  show 
them  what  a  vast  amount  of  materiel 
this  learned  Father  had  discovered 
in  the  study  of  ancient  numismatics. 
A  coin  indubitably  presents,  within 
the  smallest  compass,  the  fullest  view 
of  ancient  times  that  we  possess. 
Though  silent,  it  is  always  waiting 
to  communicate  knowledge ;  though 
small,  it  is  always  ready  to  teach 
great  things.  "  Inest  sua  gratia 
parvis,"  is  the  motto  of  the  Cabinet. 
It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  say 
what  department  of  ancient  lore — 
whether  in  mythology,  or  econo- 
mics, or  politics,  or  chronology,  or 
geography — may  not  be  elucidated 
and  explained  by  the  study  of  coins. 
A  series  of  coins  are,  in  fact,  a 
series  of  illustrative  engravings,  of 
contemporaneous  date  with  the  lite- 
rarv  works  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  of  the  noblest  school  of  art. 
We  may  realise  much  of  what  we 
read  by  turning  to  designs  executed 
by  artists  who  lived  in  those  very 
countries,  and  at  that  very  period. 
The  lordly  oak  is  uprooted  by  the 


tempest,  the  lowly  willow  is  spared. 
While  the  temples  of  the  goas  and 
their  concomitant  myriads  of  sta- 
tues have  been  reduced  to  unintel- 
ligible fragments,  those  coins  which 
formed  the  medium  of  ordinary  traffic 
— the  tetrobolus,  the  soldier's  daily 
pay — the  drachma,  that  of  the  man- 
ner— and  the  tetradrachmon,  which, 
by  virtue  of  the  archaic  visage  of 
Pallas,  with  her  rigid  smile,  passed 
current  among  merchants  of  every 
state  and  province, — these  have  re- 
mained safe  in  their  hiding-places 
under  the  soil,  and  may  be  found  in 
nearly  the  same  condition  in  which 
the  Greeks  handled  them  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago. 

Cities  have  been  built  with  the 
express  intent  of  perpetuating  the 
glory  of  a  founder,  and  after  all 
the  founder's  intent  is  achieved, 
not  by  the  enduring  testimony  of 
edifices  and  streets  of  marble,  but 
by  that  of  its  coins.  Thus  the 
Emperor  Augustus  thought  to  im- 
mortalise the  fame  of  his  victory  over 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Actium, 
by  erecting  a  city  on  the  shores  of 
the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  city  he 
called  by  the  appropriate  name  of 
Nicopolis.  It  was  supplied  with  the 
usual  complement  of  public  edifices  ; 
a  gymnasium  and  a  stadium  were 
built  in  a  sacred  grove  in  the  suburb ; 
another  sanctuary  stood  on  the 
sacred  hill  of  Apollo,  which  sur- 
mounted the  city.  It  was  admitted 
by  the  Emperor's  desire  into  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  was  made 
a  Roman  colony.  Sacred  games 
were  instituted,  accompanied  by  a 
sacrifice  and  a  festival,  equal  in  dig- 
nity to  the  four  great  games  of 
Greece.  Coins  of  the  city  were 
struck  :  and  in  commemoration  of  a 
favourable  omen  which  had  pre- 
sented itself  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  of  battle,  a  group  of  bronze 
statues,  representing  an  ass  and  his 
driver,*  were  placed,  among  other 


Numismata  Hettenlca.  A  Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins,  collected  by  WILLIAM  MARTIN 
LEAKE,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
With  Notes,  a  Map,  and  Index.  London,  1854. 

*  A  peasant,  driving  an  ass,  met  Octavianus  as  he  came  out  of  his  tent  at  day- 
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dedications,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Actius. 

Such  were  the  forward-looking  ex- 
pedients of  the  conqueror  to  per- 
petuate his  fame  ; — and  what  nas 
been  the  result  1 

"  Look,  where  the  second  Caesar's  trophies 

rose, 
Now, — like  the  hands  that   made  them, 

withering."  * 

A  long  succession  of  ruined  edifices, 
in  one  part  converted  into  a  sheep- 
pen.  In  fact,  before  four  centuries 
had  elapsed,  a  contemporaneous  au- 
thor tells  us  that  the  town  of  Mco- 
polis  had  fallen  into  lamentable  decay. 
The  palaces  of  the  nobles  were  rent ; 
the  aqueducts  crushed  ;  everything 
was  smothered  with  dust  and  rubbish. 
— The  bronze  statues  of  Eutyches  and 
Nicon,  after  being  removed  first  to 
Eome,  and  then  to  adorn  the  Hippo- 
drome at  Constantinople,  were  at  last 
melted  down  by  the  barbarous  Latins 
on  their  capture  of  the  city  in  A.D. 
1204.  All  is  gone  of  Nicopolis  ex- 
cept the  coins.  The  coins  may  be 
seen  in  the  cabinet  of  the  numis- 
matist, by  time  as  yet  uninjured ; 
and  we  find  upon  one  of  them  the 
head  of  Augustus  himself  with  the 
description  of  KTIO-TTJS  or  founder,  and 
the  appropriate  figure  of  Victory  hold- 
ing a  garland  in  her  extended  right 
hand. 

In  connection  with  this  city  of  Nico- 
polis, we  may  mention  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  important  transactions 
in  Colonel  Leake  s  diplomatic  career 
— namely,  a  conference  with  the  cele- 
brated Albanian  Vezir,  Ali  Pasha, 
which  led  to  the  ratification  of  a 
peace  with  the  Porte  in  1808— took 
place  on  the  sea-beach,  near  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  aqueduct  of  the  city, 
on  a  stormy  night  in  the  winter  of 
1807.  The  crafty  Vezir,  in  order 
to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the 
French  consul,  who  was  watching 
the  proceedings  with  much  jealousy, 
had  previously  got  up  a  sort  of  scene 
in  his  presence, — receiving  an  English 
messenger,  whom  he  had  himself  in- 
structed to  ask  for  permission  to  pur- 
chase provisions,  with  affected  stern- 
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ness, — haughtily  refusing  to  grant  his 
request, — and  declaring  that  the  two 
nations  were  still  at  war  • — although 
he  had  already  made  with  Colonel 
Leake  a  private  arrangement  to  give 
him  the  meeting  that  same  evening 
on  the  beach.  As  the  day  declined, 
the  weather  became  so  threatening 
that  the  captain  of  Colonel  Leake's 
ship  was  afraid  to  anchor  off  the 
coast;  and  so  dark  was  the  night, 
that  had  not  Ali  himself  caused  mus- 
kets to  be  discharged,  the  appointed 
place  of  rendezvous  on  the  beach 
could  not  have  been  discovered.  At 
length  the  boat  neared  the  land,  and 
the  Vezir  was  found  seated  under  a 
little  cliff  attended  by  one  or  two 
of  his  suite,  and  a  few  guards.  Dr 
Johnson  might  seem  to  have  antici- 
pated this  scene,  in  his  tragedy  of 
Irene,  where  he  describes  an  interview 
between  the  Greek  Demetrius  and  the 
Vezir  Cali  in  these  words : — 

"  He  led  me  to  the  shore  where  Cali  sate, 
Pensive,    and  listening  to   the  beating 

surge. 
There,  in  soft  hints  and  in  ambiguous 

phrase, 

With  all  the  diffidence  of  long  experience, 
That  oft  had  practised  fraud,  and  oft 

detected, 
The  veteran  courtier  half  revealed  his 

project."  f 

During  the  two  hours  the  confer- 
ence between  Colonel  Leake  and 
the  Vezir  lasted,  the  surf  rose  con- 
siderably ;  and  it  was  not  without  a 
good  drenching  from  the  rain  and  the 
sea,  and  some  difficulty  also  in  find- 
ing the  ship,  which  they  could  hardly 
have  done  without  the  aid  of  the 
lightning,  that  the  boat  returned  on 
board.  The  ship  then  stood  away 
from  the  coast,  t 

But  to  return  to  our  subject. 
Every  one  who  feels  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  must  value  coins  as  the 
medium  of  acquiring  knowledge : 
every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  grace 
and  beauty,  must  value  them  as  pre- 
senting unrivalled  specimens  of  grace 
and  beauty  :  every  one  who  is  sus- 
ceptible of  the  charms  of  fancy,  must 
love  to  study  the  hidden  meaning  of 
those  imaginative  devices,  which 


break;  and  being  asked  his  name,  he  replied,  "Eutyches" — And  your  ass's  name  ? — 
"  Nicon."  *  ChUde  Harold,  ii.  45. 

t  Irene,  Act  i.  scene  1.  £  LEAKE'S  Northern  Greece,  iv.  46. 
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sometimes,  as  Addison  says,  contain 
as  much  poetry  as  a  canto  of  Spenser. 
Let  not  the  study  be  condemned  as 
dry  and  crabbed,  for  Petrarch  was  a 
numismatist.  Let  it  not  be  con- 
demned as  connected  with  only  a  by- 
gone and  obsolete  school  of  art,  for 
Raffaelle  and  Rubens,  Canova,  Flax- 
man,  Thorwaldsen,  and  Chantrey,  de- 
lighted to  refresh  their  powers  by  it. 
Condemn  it  not  as  beneath  the  notice 
of  the  philosopher,  for  Newton  and 
Clarendon  were  among  its  votaries. 
Say  not  that  men  of  active  pursuits 
can  find  no  time  for  it,  when  you 
hear  of  the  collections  of  Wren, 
Mead,  and  Hunter. 

There  were  numismatists  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  Admirers  and 
collectors,  as  they  were,  of  the  other 
productions  of  Greek  art,  we  should 
conclude  that  they  were  admirers  and 
collectors  of  Greek  coins  also,  even  if 
we  had  no  direct  evidence  upon  the 
subject.  Suetonius,  however,  ex- 
pressly informs  us  that  the  Emperor 
Augustus  was  accustomed — probably 
at  the  Saturnalia—  to  distribute  among 
his  guests  a  variety  of  valuable  and 
interesting  gifts,  and,  among  the 
rest,  pieces  of  money — not  modern 
money,  but  of  ancient  date  —  not 
Roman,  but  foreign  ;  and  some  of  it 
the  coin  of  ancient  kings.  May  we 
not  recognise  in  this  description  the 
beautiful  coins  of  Greece  and  her 
colonies — the  coins  of  Syracuse  and 
of  Tarentum — of  the  Seleucidse  and 
other  Asiatic  kings — of  the  kings  of 
Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Thrace  ?  A 
facetious  friend  of  ours  professes  to 
enrol  Horace  also  in  the  list  of  nu- 
mismatists ;  and  we  have  often  smiled 
at  the  mock  solemnity  with  which 
he  argues  his  point.  He  holds,  for 
instance,  that  the  passage, 

"  Nullus  argento  color  est  avaris 
Abdito  terris" — 

refers,  not  as  we  have  been  taught  to 
interpret  it,  to  the  unwrought  silver 
lying  hidden  as  yet  in  the  mine, 
but  to  those  choice  productions  of 
ancient  art — Syracusan  medallions, 
for  instance,  or  the  rarer  tetradrachms 
of  the  Seleucidse — which  blush  unseen 
in  their  subterranean  lurking-places, 
and  are  kept  out  of  our  cabinets  by 
that  churlish  miser  the  earth.  And 
he  holds  that  the  poet  very  consist- 
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ently,  in  the  same  ode,  assigns  the 
regal  diadem,  and  the  laurel  crown 
of  virtue,  not  to  the  man  who  is 
simply  master  enough  of  himself  not 
to  covet  his  neighbour's  money-bags, 

"  Quisquis  ingentes  oculo  irretorto 
Spectat  acervos," 

but  rather  to  the  noble  self-denial  of 
that  numismatist,  who  can  pass  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  well-stored 
cabinet  of  his  rival  without  one  side- 
long glance  of  envy. 

And  in  that  well-known  passage 
where  Horace  says,  in  a  rather  boast- 
ful strain,  that  the  fame  of  his  lyric 
poetry  will  be  more  durable  than 
bronze,  our  friend  observes  that  if 
the  poet  alluded  to  the  statues  of 
bronze  which  met  his  eye  at  every 
turn  in  the  city  of  Rome,  it  did  not 
follow  that  his  lyric  fame  would  be 
of  any  long  duration  ;  for  of  all  ar- 
ticles of  bronze  the  statue  was  doomed 
to  the  earliest  destruction,  and  but 
few,  in  comparison  with  the  number 
of  marble  statues,  have  come  down 
to  our  time.  Many  a  graceful  figure 
which  Horace  had  seen  and  admired 
in  the  palace  of  Mecsenas,  for  in- 
stance, ere  many  centuries  had 
elapsed  was  melted  down  by  greedy 
plunderers,  and  played  its  part  a  se- 
cond time  in  the  brazen  caldron  of 
the  housewife.  But  the  medal  of 
bronze  survives  the  wear  and  tear 
of  centuries  full  a  score.  The  medal 
it  is, 

"  Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  im- 

potens 

Possit  diruere,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  series,  et  fuga  temporum." 

Our  observation  has  been  drawn 
by  some  modern  writers  to  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  a  sacred  character 
or  quality  in  the  coin  of  the  ancients. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the'  most  expe- 
rienced numismatists  that  the  Greek 
coin  was  invested  with  a  character 
of  sanctity,  arising  from  the  head,  or 
figure,  or  symbol  of  some  deity  which 
it  usually  bore;  that  the  ei*a>v  or 
image  upon  it  was  really  and  truly 
an  idol.  We  believe  that  such  a  no- 
tion prevailed,  to  a  certain  extent, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. Not  that  we  regard  the  wor- 
ship of  Juno  Moneta  as  a  case  in 
point.  We  think  that  the  worship  of 
Juno  Moneta  was  the  worship  of  a 
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deity  who  was  supposed  to  have  ad- 
monished the  Romans  that  there  are 
other  things  in  the  world  much  bet- 
ter worth  attending  to  than  money, 
and  that  money  would  not  be  want- 
ing to  them,  so  long  as  the  weapons 
they  fought  with  were  the  arms  of 
justice.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  indubitably  a  reverence  paid 
to  the  coin,  even  down  to  the 
Roman  times,  for  the  sake  of  its 
religious  symbol  or  device.  The 
people  of  Aspendus,  in  Pamphy- 
lia,  professed  to  hold  in  such  rever- 
ence the  effigy  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius upon  his  coin,  that  they  found  a 
certain  fellow-citizen  guilty  of  im- 
piety, simply  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  administered  a  little  whole- 
some chastisement  to  a  refractory 
slave  who  happened  to  have  at  the 
time  one  such  coin  in  his  pocket. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  practice 
which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks, 
of  placing  a  piece  of  coin  in  the  mouth 
of  the  corpse,  originated  in  this  notion 
of  its  sanctity,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
supposed  to  insure  the  protection  of 
the  deity,  whoever  it  might  be,  to 
whom  the  coin  was  attached  by  the 
symbol  it  bore.  But  we  must  con- 
fess that,  for  our  own  part,  we  still 
cling  to  the  old  story  of  the  fee  re- 
quired by  the  Stygian  ferryman. 
Hercules  informs  Bacchus,  in  the 
Ranee  of  Aristophanes,  when  he  is 
meditating  a  visit  to  the  shades  be- 
low, that  he  will  arrive  at  a  wide 
unfathomable  lake,  and  that  an  old 
man  who  attends  for  the  purpose 
will  ferry  him  and  his  companion 
across  it,  on  receiving  the  fee  of  two 
oboli.  Lucian,  too,  has  a  joke  about 
Charon's  complaining  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  slackness  of  his  trade, 
he  cannot  raise  money  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  necessary  repairs  for  his  boat. 
The  month  was  so  commonly  used  as 
a  purse  by  the  Greek  in  his  lifetime, 
that  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  this 
method  being  adopted  for  his  carry- 
ing money  into  the  other  world  with 
him  when  dead.  Colonel  Leake  men- 
tions the  discovery  of  a  coin  of 
Motya  in  the  mouth  of  a  skeleton 
in  the  island  of  Ithaca,  in  a  tomb  of 
the  first  century  before  Christ. 

At  the  same  time,  although  we  be- 
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lieve  that  the  myth  of  Charon  was 
more  closely  connected  with  this 
practice  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mon people  than  any  other  considera- 
tion, we  doubt  not  that  the  sanctity 
of  the  coin  was  also  taken  into  ac- 
count. We  find  that  notion  of  sanc- 
tity prevailing,  not  only  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  among 
other  nations,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  Mohammedan  coin  bears 
invariably  a  passage  from  the  Koran, 
or  some  other  religious  text,  quite 
sufficient  to  insure  its  reverential 
treatment  by  the  faithful  Mussulman ; 
and  we  read  in  Marsden's  Numlsmata 
Orientalia  of  a  certain  class  of  very 
rare  gold  coins  of  ancient  date,  to 
which  the  Hindoos  avowedly  paid 
religious  worship.  Of  this  coin  the 
Rajah  of  Tanjore  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  two  specimens. 

Whether  the  sect  of  gold-worship- 
pers is  yet  extinct  is  a  question  which 
we  must  leave  moralists  to  settle 
among  themselves.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  an  accomplished  scholar 
and  excellent  numismatist,*  that 
"gold  has  been  worshipped  in  all 
ages  without  hypocrisy."  That  there 
were  many  in  ancient  times  who 
held  the  coin  in  reverence  for  the 
sake  of  an  indwelling  sanctity  con- 
nected with  the  symbolic  representa- 
tions which  it  bore,  we  fully  believe ; 
and  that  there  may  be  some  in  mo- 
dern times  who  hold  it  in  reverence, 
— durxpov  KepSovs  X"Pl"> — we  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  deny. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  pieces  of 
antique  coin  have  been  frequently 
carried  in  the  purse  or  in  the  pocket 
as  a  sort  of  charm  or  amulet ;  but  we 
question  whether  this  notion  of  their 
supernatural  power  has  any  connec- 
tion with  the  supposed  sanctity  of 
the  legends  or  symbols  with  which 
they  are  impressed.  We  should  as- 
cribe it  ratner  to  the  same  feeling 
which  induces  some  old  women,  and 
young  ones  too,  to  carry  a  crooked 
sixpence  in  their  purse — the  charm 
being  supposed  to  reside,  not  in  any 
device  or  legend  of  the  coin,  but 
simply  in  its  curvilinear  shape.  So 
in  the  cases  we  have  just  alluded  to, 
the  charm  lies  in  the  mystery  of  the 
coin's  unknown  and  ancient  origin 


*  Admiral  Smyth,  in  his  Cabinet  of  Roman  Imperial  Medals. 
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— "  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  est." 
Stukeley  tells  us  that,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man sites  which  he  visited  in  his 
" Iter  Curiosum"  Roman  coins  were 
known  among  the  peasantry  by  the 
appellation  of  "  swine  pennies,"  from 
the  fact  of  their  being  often  turned 
up  by  that  indefatigable  excavator 
in  his  search  after  something  more 
succulent.  To  the  mighty  Caesars 
this  was  truly  a  degradation.  But 
at  Dorchester  he  found  the  same 
coins  known  by  the  name,  assigned 
with  more  semblance  of  respect,  of 
"  Dorn  pennies,"  after  some  mythical 
king  Dor,  whom  tradition  states  to 
have  once  resided  there.  The  rustic 
antiquary  is  wont  to  labour  under  a 
sad  confusion  of  ideas.  The  Roman 
he  confounds  perpetually  with  the  Ro- 
man Catho  lie.  We  remember  ourselves 
— after  visiting  a  sort  of  bi-linguar 
monument  near  Hadleigh  in  Suffolk, 
which  marks  the  spot  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Dr  Rowland  Taylor,  under  Queen 
Mary — to  have  asked  a  passer-by 
whether  a  certain  antiquated  mansion 
by  the  road-side  had  ever  been  in- 
habited within  his  recollection;  to 
which  we  received  the  oracular  re- 
ply that,  to  the  best  of  our  rustic 
friend's  belief,  it  had  never  been  in- 
habited since  the  Romans  occupied 
it,  in  the  days  of  Dr  Taylor ! 

This,  however,  is  rather  a  digres- 
sion. We  learn  from  Trebellius 
Pollio  that,  in  the  fourth  century,  the 
coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  were 
supposed  to  insure  prosperity  to  any 
person  who  was  prudent  enough  to 
carry  one  of  them  constantly  about 
his  person  ;  and  we  find  this,  and  all 
other  such  notions,  strongly  con- 
demned by  Chrysostom.  An  Italian 
traveller  tells  us  that,  in  1599,  the 
silver  coins  found  in  the  fields  in  a 
certain  district  in  the  island  of  Crete 
were  called  by  the  people  after  the 
name  of  St  Helen ;  and  that  the  story 
went  that  this  saint,  being  in  want  of 
money,  had  made  a  number  of  coins 
of  brass,  endowing  them,  at  the  same 
time,  with  such  miraculous  proper- 
ties, that  the  brass,  in  passing  into 
the  hands  of  another  person,  was  at 
once  changed  into  silver  ;  and,  more- 
over, that  any  such  silver  coin  being 
held  fast  in  the  hand,  will  cure  the 
falling-sickness.  Mr  Pashley,  who 
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visited  Crete  in  1830,  found  that  the 
possession  of  an  ancient  coin  is  looked 
upon  as  a  sovereign  charm  against 
maladies  of  the  eyes.  In  the  year 
1366,  the  discovery  made  by  some 
children  at  play  of  a  number  of  an- 
cient coins,  at  Tourves,  near  Mar- 
seilles, threw  the  whole  community 
of  the  district  into  a  state  of  alarm 
and  consternation.  The  coins  were 
some  that  had  been  struck  at  Mar- 
seilles at  that  early  period  when, 
under  the  name  of  Massalia,  it  ranked 
among  the  most  thriving  colonies  of 
ancient  Greece.  They  bore  on  the 
one  side  a  head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the 
other  a  circle  divided  into  quadrants. 
In  the  chronicles  of  Provence,  where 
this  discovery  is  recorded,  they  are 
described  as  bearing  on  the  one  side 
a  Saracen's  head,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  cross.  This  was  interpreted  as 
bearing  some  portentous  allusion  to 
the  Crusades.  And  the  devout  writer 
intimates  that,  while  one  part  of  the 
community  look  upon  it  as  an  omen 
of  good,  and  the  other  part  as  an 
omen  of  evil,  Heaven  only  knows 
how  it  will  turn  out. 

We  believe  that  some  persons, 
sedulously  devoted  to  other  branches 
of  the  study  of  classical  antiquity,  are 
deterred  from  availing  themselves  of 
the  aid  of  coins,  by  a  fear  of  being 
imposed  upon  by  forgeries.  This  is 
an  easy,  but  an  idle  mode  of  putting 
aside  that  which  we  have  not  courage 
to  investigate.  We  shall  add  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  we  shall  venture 
to  ask  these  anti-numismatic  sceptics, 
whether  they  think  we  ought  to  cease 
to  read  and  to  admire  the  dramas  of 
Shakespeare,  because  it  is  questionable 
whether  one  or  two  of  those  which 

Cs  under  his  name  were  really  of 
composition  1 — or,  whether  we 
shall  shut  our  eyes  before  all  pic- 
tures which  pass  under  the  names  of 
thn  Old  Masters,  because  spurious  ones 
have  been  palmed  off  upon  the  self- 
dubbed  connoisseur? — or  whether  all 
autographs  of  illustrious  men  are  to  be 
condemned  as  trash,  because  Ireland 
attempted  to  impose  upon  the  public 
with  some  that  were  not  genuine  ? — 
or  whether  all  currency  is  to  come 
to  an  end,  because  clever  knaves  have 
succeeded  in  counterfeiting  it?  Every- 
thing, in  short,  which  is  valuable, 
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offers,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  a 
temptation  to  ingenious  and  unscrupu- 
lous men  to  show  their  cleverness 
by  imposing  upon  the  world  with  an 
imitation  of  it.  The  Holy  Scripture 
itself  has  not  escaped. 

And  after  all,  in  regard  to  coins  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  the  other  subjects 
which  we  have  mentioned,  although 
forgers  may  be  clever,  detectors  are 
clever  also .  The  numismatic  phalanx 
of  investigators  are  more  than  a 
match  for  the  "falsarii."  The  skill 
of  Cavino,  Gambello,  and  Cellini,  has 
been  met  with  equal  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  numismatist.  The  eye  that 
has  been  accustomed  to  wander  over 
a  well-selected  cabinet  acquires  a 
power  of  ready  discrimination,  —  a 
power  difficult  to  teach  by  theory, 
but  not  so  difficult  to  gain  by  prac- 
tice. Solitary  instances  may  occur 
of  a  solitary  numismatist  fondly  per- 
suading himself  that  some  clever  for- 
gery which  he  possesses  is  a  genuine 
coin,  but  we  would  not  give  much 
for  his  chance  of  beguiling  others  into 
the  same  belief.  Unwilling  he  may 
be  to  have  the  " gratissimus  error" 
extracted  from  his  own  mind,  but  he 
never  will  succeed  in  engrafting  it 
upon  others.  Never  does  the  eve  of 
man  exert  so  much  jealous  vigilance 
as  when  it  is  employed  uj>on  the  coin 
of  a  rival  numismatist  claiming  to  be 
genuine  upon  insufficient  grounds. 
The  House  of  Lords  sitting  upon  a 
claim  of  some  peerage  in  abeyance  is 
nothing  to  it.  We  apprehend  that 
scarcely  an  instance  is  on  record  of 
a  forged  coin  having  enjoyed  for  any 
length  of  time,  unquestioned,  the  hon- 
ours of  a  genuine  one.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  there  are  many  instances 
of  a  forger's  attempting  to  falsify  his- 
tory. He  generally  aims  at  making 
his  invention  tally  with  historical  fact 
as  closely  as  he  can.  And  if  his  in- 
ventive powers  are  not  at  all  brought 
into  exercise,  but  he  simply  produces 
a  coin  which  is  a  fac-simile  or  repro- 
duction of  a  genuine  one,  for  purposes 
of  study  th&t  fac-simile  will  be  equally 
available  with  the  genuine  coin,  and 
no  further  harm  is  done  than  the  ab- 
straction of  a  few  shillings  more  than 
its  value  from  the  pocket  of  the  un- 
witting purchaser. 

At  the  same  time  we  would  not  let 
the  forger  go  unpunished.  Though 
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f  Venice,  and  had  aggravated  his 
*ime  by  doing  it  badly, — 


the  evil  actually  done  be  small,  the 
intention  is  bad.  We  would  have 
him  tried  by  a  jury  of  numismatists. 
Or  if  the  offence  should  have  been 
committed  in  a  country  where  the 
power  of  punishing  the  offence  re- 
sides in  one  magistrate,  we  should 
say  that  that  one  magistrate  ought 
to  be  a  numismatist.  It  is  said 
that  a  distinguished  archaeologist 
who  possessed  this  power  in  vir- 
tue of  his  office  as  Her  Majesty's 
consul  at  Bagdad,  very  recently  ex- 
ercised it  by  directing  that  a  Jew 
"falsarius"  should  be  bastinadoed. 
We  applaud  his  Excellency's  most 
righteous  judgment.  The  man  who 
had  counterfeited  the  famous  sequins 
of 
crime 

"Che  male  aggiusto  '1  conio  di  Vinegia," 

is  represented  by  Dante  as  worthy  of 
an  especial  notice  among  those  sin- 
ners against  laws  divine  and  moral 
with  whom  he  has  peopled  the  shades 
of  his  Inferno. 

Seriously,  however,  we  think  that 
any  clever  work  of  art  is  worthy  of 
being  preserved,  and  none  the  less  for 
its  having  taken  in  some  who  set 
themselves  up  as  judges.  Even  in 
Pliny's  time  a  counterfeit  denarius 
of  superior  workmanship  was  some- 
times thought  cheap  at  the  price  of 
sundry  genuine  denarii.  The  tasteful 
device  of  Cellini,  or  of  some  cunning 
artist  of  Padua,  must  not  be  thrown 
to  the  dogs,  merely  because  it  was 
produced  with  the  intention  of 
rivalling  the  work  of  ancient  artists, 
and  of  testing  the  acumen  of  the 
cognoscenti.  Those  figures  of  Gel  lini, 
for  instance,  which  some  one  brought 
and  exhibited  to  the  artist  himself  as 
antiques,  and  respecting  which  the 
nobleman  who  was  their  proprietor 
declared,  when  he  saw  a  smile  playing 
upon  the  conscious  visage  of  Cellini, 
that  there  had  not  lived  a  man  for 
these  thousand  years  who  could  have 
wrought  such  ; — would  not  those 
figures  have  been  worth  preserving  ? 
And  in  like  manner  a  coin  which,  by 
the  excellence  of  its  workmanship, 
has  raised  a  doubt  whether  it  may  not 
have  been  really  of  ancient  origin, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  treated  with 
contempt,  even  though  it  proves  to 
be  modern. 
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The  learned  work  of  Colonel  Leake, 
now  before  us,  has  supplied  a  desider- 
atum in  the  archaeological  literature 
of  our  country.  It  is  the  first  work 
of  the  kind  upon  Greek  coins  which 
has  been  published  by  an  English- 
man, and  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  acquainted  with  his  character 
will  agree  that  no  Englishman  could 
have  been  found  to  do  it  so  well  as 
Colonel  Leake.  The  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  which  he  has  been  laying 
up  for  more  than  half  a  century,  in 
regard  to  the  literature,  the  mytho- 
logy, the  political  and  social  history, 
and  the  geography  of  ancient  Greece, 
supplies  an  infinity  of  streams  which 
flow  over  the  pages  of  his  work  in  the 
form  of  notes.  No  longer  shall  we 
blush  under  the  well-grounded  re- 
proach that  all  the  standard  works 
upon  Greek  coinage  are  written  by 
foreigners.  Already,  indeed,  we  ob- 
serve that  Professor  L.  Muller,  in  his 
Numismatique  d'Alexandre,  just 
published  at  Copenhagen,  has  made 
ample  use  of  Colonel  Leake's  volume, 
which  must  necessarily  become  a 
text-book  in  this  branch  of  Greek 
archaeology.  For  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  consult  it,  not  only  is 
every  ordinary  variety  of  index  sup- 
plied to  the  coins  themselves,  but  we 
observe  that,  in  an  appendix,  an  index 
is  added  to  the  valuable  information 
contained  in  the  notes.  We  observe, 
also,  in  the  appendix,  a  very  interest- 
ing and  learned  dissertation  upon  the 
weights  of  Greek  coins,  in  which 
Colonel  Leake  traces  the  Attic  di- 
drachmon — which  seems  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  standard  or  unit  in  the 
monetary  scales  of  Persia  and  Lydia, 
as  well  as  of  the  cities  and  colonies 
of  Greece — to  Phoenicia,  and  from 
Phoenicia  to  Egypt.  It  would  scarcely 
be  in  accordance  with  our  usual  prac- 
tice to  enter  into  the  more  erudite 
part  of  this  important  subject,  and 
we  shall  therefore  conclude  our  re- 
marks by  making  one  reference  to 
the  work,  in  order  to  show  how  suc- 
cessful its  author  has  been  in  availing 
himself  of  the  light  which  a  coin  may 
throw  upon  the  more  obscure  portions 
of  ancient  geography. 

In  Colonel  Leake's  collection  there 
is  a  coin,  recently  brought  to  light,  of 
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a  people  called  the  Orthians,  bearing 
the  Thessalian  type  of  a  horse  issuing 
from  a  rocky  cavern,  in  allusion  to 
the  story  that  Neptune  produced  the 
horse  originally  by  a  stroke  of  his  tri- 
dent upon  a  Thessalian  rock.  Now 
a  city,  called  "  Orthe,"  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliad.*  With  regard  to  the  site  of 
this  city,  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  geographers  even  in 
Strabo's  time ;  the  majority  seem  to 
have  identified  it  with  the  acropolis 
of  a  more  modern  city,  which  at  that 
time  was  known  by  the  name  of  Phal- 
anna.  But  inasmuch  as  there  are 
coins  now  extant  of  Phalanna,  and  of 
a  date  contemporaneous  with  that  of 
Colonel  Leake's  coin  of  Orthe,  it  is 
evident  that  Phalanna  and  Orthe  were 
two  separate  and  distinct  places. 
The  appearance,  therefore,  of  this  pre- 
viously unknown  coin  of  Orthe  cor- 
rects an  error  which  prevailed  among 
geographers  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Strabo.  It  shows  that  Phalanna 
and  Orthe  were  not  the  same  place. 
Out  of  the  five  cities  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  this  passage,  Strabo  had 
well  ascertained  the  position  of 
three;  and  Colonel  Leake  is  now 
enabled  to  fix  the  probable  position 
of  the  fourth.  In  reference  to  such 
facts  as  this,  Colonel  Leake  observes 
in  his  preface  that  they  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  great  ques- 
tion as  to  the  origin  of  the  Homeric 
poems. 

"  It  seems  impossible,"  he  says,  "  for 
any  impartial  reader  of  the  Iliad,  who 
is  not  seeking  for  arguments  in  favour  of 
a  preconceived  theory;  who  visits  the 
scene  of  the  poem  ;  and  who,  when  mak- 
ing himself  acquainted  with  the  Drama- 
tis Personce  in  the  second  book,  identi- 
fies the  sites  of  their  cities,  and  thus 
finds  the  accuracy  of  Homer  confirmed 
by  existing  evidence, — to  believe  that  no 
such  city  as  Troy  ever  existed,  and  that 
the  Trojan  war  is  a  mere  poetic  inven- 
tion ;  this,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  all  antiquity,  and  the  belief  of 
intelligent  historians,  who  lived  more 
than  two  thousand  years  nearer  the 
event  than  ourselves.  The  Iliad  differs 
not  from  any  other  poetical  history  or 
historical  romance,  unless  it  be  in  the 
great  length  of  time  which  appears  to 
have  elapsed  between  the  events  and  the 
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poem  ;  but  which  time  was  employed  by 
an  intelligent  people  in  improving  and 
perfecting  their  language  and  poetry — 
in  committing,  by  the  latter,  past  occur- 
rences to  memory  ;  and  the  principal 
subjects  of  which,  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  any  other  than  religious  and 
historical." 

The  study  of  coins  has  been  very 
much  facilitated  by  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  electrotype,  which 
now  enables  the  collector  to  obtain 
perfect  copies  of  the  rarer  and  more 
costly  specimens,  and  to  render  them 
as  useful  to  art  and  literature  as  the 
originals  themselves.  For  purposes 
of  reference  we  have  a  noble  collec- 
tion in  the  National  Museum,  as  well 
as  another  which,  although  of  much 
more  limited  extent,  is  nearer  to  our- 
selves, and  therefore  more  accessible 
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to  students  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed,  at  Glasgow.  In  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  his  preface,  Colonel 
Leake  mentions  these  two  collections 
in  connection  with  each  other ;  and 
with  that  paragraph  we  shall  also 
conclude  our  remarks  upon  his  valu- 
able work. 

"  Augmented  as  our  National  Collec- 
tion has  been  by  the  bequest  of  Mr 
Payne  Knight,  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Bargou  Collection,  and  by  similar  acqui- 
sitions on  the  dispersion  of  the  Devon- 
shire, Thomas,  and  Pembroke  cabinets, 
it  now  rivals  most  of  those  on  the  Con- 
tinent. With  the  addition  of  the  Hun- 
terian  at  Glasgow,  which  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  have  now,  at  the 
end  of  eighty  or  ninety  years,  once  more 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  with  the 
assistance  of  Government,  it  would  be 
the  richest  in  Europe." 
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EXTRACT  FROM  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,   WITH  A  PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


POOR  TICKLER!  The  thing  hap- 
pened in  this  wise. — But,  by  the  way, 
before  coming  to  that,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
who  Tickler  is  : — to  wit,  a  very  Skye 
of  Skyes,  with  a  mouth  the  roof 
whereof  is  dark  as  midnight :  his 
glittering  eyes  are  black  as  jet ;  his 
ears  short,  his  legs  none  of  the  long- 
est, but  his  body  is  :  his  tail  is  a 
triumph,  when  fairly  spread  out; 
and  as  for  the  strength  with  which 
it  is  attached  to  his  body,  you  may 
hold  him  up  by  the  aforesaid  tail  as 
long  as  you  can — with  one  hand. 
Then  his  hair  is  pepper-and-salt  in 
hue,  long  and  curly,  and — if  I  may  so 
speak  (though  no  one  but  myself  and 
the  family  will  know  exactly  what  I 
mean  by  it) — with  a  kind  of  silken 
wiriness.  And  as  for  cleanliness, 
why,  he  is  washed  thoroughly  every 
Friday  morning,  and  carefully  combed 
afterwards  ;  and  the  recurring  day  of 
that  jobation  (to  use  a  word  of  his 
own)  he  is  as  perfectly  acquainted 
with  as  the  gentleman  who  performs 
the  operation,  and  has  come,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  even  to  like  the  thing  : 
witness  how  he  jumps  into  the  tub  of 
warm  water  of  nis  own  accord,  alike 
in  winter  and  summer,  with  a  kind 


of  alacrity.  He  makes  no  fuss  about 
it,  except  that  sometimes,  when  the 
soapy  water  gets  into  his  eyes,  they 
wink  at  you  in  silent  suffering,  which 
he  unconsciously  aggravates,  instead 
of  alleviating,  by  putting  up  his  wet 
paw  to  rub  them  !  Through  this  ope- 
ration he  has  gone  for  now  nearly 
twelve  years,  and  a  sweeter  dog  there 
is  not  than  Tickler.  I  may  indeed 
almost  say  as  much  in  respect  of  his 
temper,  which  is  excellent  whenever 
he  has  everything  his  own  way.  I 
have  reflected  a  good  deal  on  the 
dog's  idiosyncrasy,  and  think  I  now 
know  it  well.  Tis  tinctured  by  a 
warm  regard  for  himself,  with  re- 
spect to  the  good  things  of  this  life; 
he  says,  reasonably  enough,  that  if 
there  are  good  things  to  be  had,  he 
cannot  think  why  he  should  not  try 
to  get  them,  and  like  them,  since  he 
is  formed  for  the  purpose,  if  he  can 
get  them ;  and  as  for  huge  or  little 
hungry  dogs  in  the  street,  of  the 
plebeian  order,  he  does  not  dislike 
to  see  them  enjoying  themselves,  by 
way  of  giving  a  zest,  as  it  were,  to 
starvation, — if  he  have  no  fancy  him- 
self for  what  they  have  routed  out  of 
the  gutter.  He  says  he  thinks  they 
must  often  be  sore  driven  ;  for  he  has 
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sometimes  seen  a  gaunt  dog  crunch- 
ing a  dirty  bone  till  he  has  actually 
almost  eaten  it !  I  am  sure  Tickler 
is  not  without  feeling ;  for  one  day 
he  was  sitting  on  a  chair,  with  his 
paws  resting  on  the  top  of  it,  near 
the  window,  in  a  warm  dining- 
room,  on  a  blighting  day  in  February 
— the  dust-laden  wind  without  seem- 
ing to  cut  both  man  and  beast  to 
the  very  bone  :  and  at  the  foot  of  our 
steps  there  had  presumed  to  sit 
a  dirty  half-starved  cur,  shivering 
miserably  in  every  muscle,  but  utter- 
ing no  sound — neither  whine  nor 
bark. 

"  He  starved,  and  made  no  sign  ! " 

Was  it  necessary  for  that  lout  of  a 
fellow  that  passed,  to  kick  the  un- 
offending brute  (which  did  not  belong 
to  him)  from  our  steps,  it  showing, 
however,  no  resentment,  but  simply 
sitting  and  shivering  a  foot  or  two 
farther  on  ?  Then  Tickler  (who  is  of 
patrician  descent),  whose  eyes  had 
been  for  some  time  fixed  wistfully 
upon  his  plebeian  brother,  could  hold 
his  peace  no  longer,  but  gave  a  loud, 
fierce,  little  bark,  jumped  down  from 
his  chair,  and  fawned  whiningly  on 
me ;  and  when  I  took  two  nice 
chicken-bones  from  his  plate  under 
the  sofa,  and  called  the  forlorn  vic- 
tim of  man's  chance  brutality  into  the 
hall,  and  gave  him  the  bones,  which 
he  was  for  a  while  too  cold,  and  also 
timid,  to  eat  for  fear  of  another  kick, 
— Tickler  stood  by,  not  only  without 
growl  or  bark,  though  he  knew  the 
victuals  were  his,  but  very  compla- 
cently wagging  his  tail.  He  had 
pity  for  his  poor  brother,  who  seemed 
such  a  wretched  little  outcast !  And 
as  for  the  poor  voracious  creature 
before  him,  crouching  guiltily  as  if  he 
had  done  wrong  in  enjoying  himself, 
we  could  hardly  find  it  in  our  hearts 
to  put  him  out  again  into  the  street. 
If  he  could  have  carried  away  six- 
pence to  a  tripe-shop,  he  should  have 
had  it  to  get  a  complete  feast  for 
once  in  his  life.  I  think  the  inci- 
dent made  a  deep  impression  on 
Tickler  ;  for  when  he  returned  into 
the  dining-room,  he  went  again  to  the 
window,  and  sate  for  some  time 
looking  through  it  wistfully,  and 
whining ;  and  then  jumped  down, 
went  under  the  sofa,  and  lay  there 
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for  upwards  of  two  hours,  sighing 
several  times,  and  without  touching 
his  victuals. 

But,  on  proper  occasions,  Tick- 
ler could  show  a  proper  spirit. 
We  have  a  cat ;  and  if  there  be 
any  force  in  the  new  saying,  the 
right  cat  in  the  right  place.  Tickler 
was  the  dog  to  insist  on  its  being 
observed  ;  for  if  ever  poor  Tom  pre- 
sumed to  steal  up-stairs  out  of  the 
kitchen  (which,  it  must  be  owned, 
was  his  proper  place),  there  was 
no  end  of  uproar  on  the  part  of  Tick- 
ler ;  though  Tom  would  sometimes 
turn  round,  on  his  way  down  stairs, 
and,  curving  up  his  back,  and  show- 
ing his  teeth,  glare  at  his  little 
tyrant  with  an  expression  that  was 
perfectly  fiendish  ;  and  tended,  more- 
over, effectually  to  keep  the  right  dog 
in  the  right  place,  viz.  the  dining- 
room,  to  which  he  would  on  these 
occasions  retreat  in  good  order,  per- 
haps, not  without  needless  delay. 
Thus  Tickler  had  a  notion  of  fit- 
ness. 

He  was  also  of  a  very  contem- 
plative character,  shown  by  his  long 
sittings  on  the  chair  nearest  one  of 
the  windows — in  fact,  always  the  left- 
hand  side  window.  He  would  sit  on 
the  chair,  with  his  fore-paws  resting 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  his  mouth  be- 
tween them,  calmly  surveying  so 
much  of  human  nature  as  passed  be- 
fore our  windows.  It  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  he  could  have 
lived  so  long  with  us, — growing  up 
with  our  children,  and  growing  old 
alas  !  with  ourselves, — without  hav- 
ing endeared  himself  to  us  all  in  a 
hundred  different  ways,  and  becom- 
ing thoroughly  familiar  with  our  ways 
and  habits.  Can  any  one  persuade 
me  that  the  little  fellow  did  not  know 
6.30  P.M.  o'clock,  at  which  hour  I 
pretty  regularly  returned  to  dinner, 
when  he  used  always  to  take  his  seat 
on  his  chair  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore that  time,  with  his  jet-black  nose 
and  watchful  eyes  pointed  in  the 
direction  in  which  I  always  came ; 
and  when  I  approached  the  steps,  he 
would  leap  down  and  bark  like  mad, 
till  the  dining-room  door  was  opened, 
— and  then  the  front  door  ?  And  how 
he  jumped  up  against  my  legs,  when 
I  entered,  and  scampered  wildly  to 
and  fro  !  I  know  he  liked  me,  and 
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"no  mistake,"  as  the  Great  Duke  said. 
But  besides  this,  I  am  morally  cer- 
tain that  he  always  knew  the  Sunday 
morning.  Even  as  early  as  breakfast- 
time,  he  was  grave  and  restrained, 
looking  as  though  he  knew  that  there 
was  something  or  other  in  the  wind  ; 
and  when  we  severally  went  out,  he 
made  no  indecent  and  clamorous 
attempts  to  accompany  any  of  us, 
but  lay  looking  solemnly  at  us,  as  we 
respectively  took  our  departure  — 
and  as  soon  as  we  had  all  gone, 
he  invariably  went  up  to  his  bed, 
which  was  under  our  own,  never 
stirring  till  we  returned ;  and  who 
shall  tell  what  he  was  thinking 
of  on  such  occasions  ?  Did  he  sleep, 
dream  ?  That  he  does  dream,  no 
one  knows  better  than  I ;  for  he 
talks — I  beg  pardon,  barks — in  his 
sleep  almost  every  night,  often  wak- 
ing me  from  my  own  dreams.  But 
what  has  particularly  pleased  me  in 
Tickler  is,  that  when  I  sit  up  after 
everybody  else  is  gone  to  bed,  he  has, 
for  years,  voluntarily  remained  with 
me,  however  long  I  may  remain.  I 
wheel  an  easy-chair  (my  wife's)  to- 
wards the  fire  as  soon  as  we  are  left 
alone,  he  waiting  for  it  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  jumping  into 
it,  immediately  turning  round,  slowly 
and  thoughtfully,  three  or  four  times, 
and  then  settling  down  into  what  he 
at  length,  I  presume,  conceives  to  be 
a  comfortable  position — his  mouth 
resting  on  his  paws,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  me,  till  he  falls  asleep,  with 
one  eye  open.  Bless  his  little  soul 
(for  something  of  that  sort  he  as- 
suredly has) — how  well  I  recollect 
one  night,  soon  after  Madame  and  the 
young  ones  had  retired,  taking  out 
of  my  pocket  a  hard-nearted  and 
insulting  letter  received  during  the 
day — laying  it  down  after  reading  it, 
with  a  sigh,  and  then  gazing  affec- 
tionately at  my  faithful  Tickler, 
whose  watchful  eyes  were  fixed  all 
the  while  on  me !  Ay,  my  little 
friend  !  this  would  try  your  temper ; 
but  dogs  are  mercifully  spared  such 
anxieties,  although  you  have  your 
own  sensibilities !  In  a  long  series 
of  years,  I  have  sate  up  many  hours 
engaged  on  my  great  work,  in  seven- 
teen folio  volumes,  entitled,  The 
Essence  of  Everything  from  the  Be- 
ginning;  and  if  it  please  Heaven 
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to  spare  my  life  to  finish  it,  I  under- 
take that  it  shall  finish  the  reader. 
Well,  it  has  been  such  a  comfort  to 
me,  night  after  night,  every  now  and 
then  to  watch  Tickler  watching  me, 
as  I  cannot  describe  ;  and  I  do  be- 
lieve he  has  contributed,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  di- 
vers fine  ideas  of  mine — at  least  I 
think  them  fine,  and  tranquilly  await 
the  judgment  of  the  critics,  or  such 
of  them  as  shall  survive  to  see  my 
great  work,  and,  above  all,  survive 
the  reading  of  it.  How  snug  he  has 
made  me  feel,  with  my  huge  easy- 
chair  exactly  opposite  his  smaller 
one  (which  is  my  wife's  till  she  goes 
to  bed),  my  table  and  one  or  two 
chairs  covered  with  books,  the  crim- 
son curtain  drawn  close,  and  the  fire 
crackling  briskly  ;  many  and  many 
a  time  have  I  been  inwardly  tickled 
by  seeing  and  hear  him  dreaming, 
his  breathing  quickened,  and  his 
bark  short  and  eager,  but  suppressed. 
I  am  certain  that  he  sometimes  has 
nightmare  !  How  pleasantly  we  used 
thus  to  keep  one  another  company  in 
the  winter  nights  !  When  my  work 
was  over,  often  not  till  two  and  even 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Tick- 
ler had  notice  thereof  by  the  act  of 
shutting  up  my  desk,  till  which  mo- 
ment he  never  stirred ;  but  that  done, 
and  before  I  had  extinguished  my 
candles,  he  descended  from  his  chair 
in  a  leisurely  way,  and  yawned  and 
stretched  himself;  I  often  holding 
him  up  by  his  tail,  just  to  let  him  feel 
that  all  was  right,  and  that  he  was 
really  awake.  Then  we  both  crept 
up-stairs  to  bed,  as  quietly  as  possible, 
lest  we  should  disturb  the  sleeping 
folk.  And  if  I  should  happen  to  have 
to  go  down  stairs  again  to  look  at  a 
book,  or  bring  up  my  watch  left  on 
the  table,  Tickler  seemed  to  feel  it  his 
duty  to  get  out  of  his  snug  bed,  and 
come  pattering  softly  down  stairs  at 
my  heels. 

He  was  almost  as  vivacious  as  ever, 
though  twelve  summers  had  passed 
over  him  at  the  period  of  that  serious 
adventure  which  is  presently  to  be 
laid  before  the  admiring  reader.  But 
no  amount  of  vitality  has  sufficed  to 
prevent  Mr  Ticklers  face  getting 
white;  so  that,  when  he  is  in  his 
lively  humours,  he  suggests  to  my 
mind  the  funny  face  of  a  frolicsome 
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little  elderly  man,  or  a  dog  who  had 
plunged  his  nose  into  a  flour-bag.  I 
took  him  with  me  last  autumn  to  a 
place  which  I  described,  but  without 
specifying,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Oc- 
tober and  November  numbers  of 
Maga,*  and  the  trip  did  him  a  world 
of  good.  Do  you  recollect  something 
that  befell  me  there  1  viz.,  that  I  lost 
him  for  a  while,  to  my  grievous  dis- 
comfiture and  painful  exertion — find- 
ing at  last  that  the  sweet  little  rogue 
was  not  lost  at  all,  but  squatting 
comfortably  on  our  drawing-room 
sofa  ?  How  little  I  dreamed,  how- 
ever, that  this  might  be  deemed  the 
shadow  cast  before,  of  a  coming  event 
— a  loss  of  Tickler ! !  in  right  earnest  ? 
Only  the  very  midnight  before  this 
startling  occurrence  he  was  sitting 
in  his  old  place,  about  twelve  o'clock, 
opposite  to  me  and  the  table,  where- 
on lay  a  portion  of  the  stupendous 
accumulation  of  MSS.,  through  which 
I  was  patiently  distilling  off  The 
Essence  of  Everything.  I  got  up  from 
my  seat  and  yawned  with  a  sense  of 
weariness,  when  he  did  the  very  same 
thing,  and  thereby  attracted  my  at- 
tention to  him.  So  I  sate  down  be- 
side him,  and,  tickling  his  ears, 
said,  "  Ah,  you  little  runaway  !  A 
pretty  wild-goose  chase  you  led  me 

at !"  on  which  he  wagged  his 

tail,  and  smiled :  but  no  one  can 
tell  a  dog's  smile  that  has  not  studied 
his  countenance  as  I  have  Tickler's. 
The  next  morning  I  lost  him  in 
right  earnest  —  in  dreary  earnest ! 
He  left  our  house  at  10  A.M.  on 
Monday  the  4th  December,  in  com- 
pany with  a  steady  middle-aged  ser- 
vant, almost  as  much  attached  to 
him  as  we  were  ourselves,  and  who 
had  come  down  on  an  errand  to  me 
— but  having  left  with  Tickler,  he 
arrived  at  the  place  where  I  pass 
most  of  my  day-time,  without  his 
better  half.  "  I  thought,"  said  I,  on 
my  arrival,  and  finding  him  sitting 
in  the  ante-room,  "  that  you  were  to 
bring  Tickler  with  you,  for  a  walk?" 

"So  I  did,  sir,  but  I've  lost  un, 
sir,  I'm  afraid,"  he  replied  stolidly. 

"  Lost  Tickler !"  I  echoed  in  con- 
sternation. 

"  Yes,  sir.  Missed  un  in  a  moment, 
like,  and  couldn't  vind  un  anywhere !" 
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"Why,  when  did  you  leave  our 
house,  sir1?" 

"  Just  as  the  clock  struck  ten." 
"  And  now  it's  not  quite  half-past ! ! 
What  upon  earth  were  you  about  not 
to  stop  and  look  for  him  ?" — Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  he  described  himself  as 
having  suddenly  missed  Tickler,  who 
had  been  following  as  usual  close  at 
his  heels,  when  at  only  two  streets' 
distance  from  our  house, — had  con- 
sumed five  minutes  in  looking  for  un 
— and  then  came  quietly  down  with- 
out him,  to  me  !  He  said  he  thought 
the  dog  might  have  returned  home 

"  of  Ms-self !  as  he  had  done  at !" 

I  was  disposed  for  a  while  to  entertain 
a  very  particular  view  of  this  strange 
transaction,  but  in  the  mean  time 
sternly  despatched  the  delinquent 
back,  at  top  speed,  to  acquaint  our 
family  with  the  loss  of  Tickler ;  and 
also  sent  a  trusty  messenger  after 
him,  in  the  forlorn  hope  that  Tickler 
might  have  returned  nome  "  of  his- 
self."  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  was 
gone,  poor  little  fellow,  in  earnest : 
and  as  he  wore  his  collar,  with  my 
name  and  address  in  full  engraved 
thereon,  it  was  plain  that  unless  he 
quickly  made  his  appearance,  he  must 
have  experienced  the  professional  at- 
tentions of  a  very  vigilant  class  of 
London  practitioners.  Every  mem- 
ber of  my  family  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  scouring  the  neighbourhood, 
especially  the  more  dubious  (i.  e.,  dis- 
creditable or  suspicious)  portions — 
but  in  vain.  Our  oaker,  whom  Tick- 
ler used  to  visit  on  business  every 
day,  saw  him  walking  past  the  shop- 
window,  alone,  and  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  within  about  ten  minutes  of 
the  time  of  my  servant's  missing 
him — but  supposed,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  he  was  in  attendance 
upon  some  member  of  the  family ! 
Inquiries  were  made  of  all  our 
tradespeople— only  to  be  answered 
by  exclamations—"  What !  Tickler 
gone  ?  poor  little  thing,  we  loved  him 
like  a  child !"  "  He  can't  be  far  away 
— you'll  be  sure  to  see  him  by  night- 
time, in  particlar  as  he  had  his  collar 
with  his  master's  name  ;"  "  and, 
ma'am,"  added  one  more  sagacious 
than  the  rest,  in  a  mysterious  whisper 
— "  if  you  don't — why,  in  course  !  he's 
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been  stole  ! "  "  He  was  the  hamiablest 
of  dogs — so  petecler  w  ell  bred  ! "  "  Oh, 
you  see,  Miss !  he'll  be  sure  to  come 
back!"  Then  we  betook  ourselves  to 
the  Police  Station ;  where  the  courte- 
ous inspector,  having  listened  to  us, 
said,  with  a  quiet  oracular  air,  "  He's 
not  far  away  ;  he's  taken  of  course  for 
the  reward,  and  as  he  had  his  collar 
on,  they  know  where  to  find  you  when 
they  choose.  Is  he  an  old  or  young 
dog  ? "  "  He's  in  his  thirteenth  year !" 
"  Oh,  then,  you'll  have  him  back  very 
soon ;  the  dog-stealers  are  knowing 
fellows,  and  he  won't  do.  But  take 
my  advice — advertise  him  in  to-mor- 
row's Times,  and  offer  only  one  pound 
reward,  and  be  sure  to  add,  no  further 
reward  will  be  offered."  This  we  did ; 
and  the  next  morning  appeared  the 
following  public  indication  of  our 
calamity,  drawn  up  by  my  own  mas- 
terly pen,  and  all  out  of  my  own 
head  :  "  Dog  Lost.  One  Sovereign 
Reward.  On  Monday  the  4th  inst., 
between and ,  a  pepper-and- 
salt  Skye  terrier,  answenng  to  the 
name  of  Tickler.  Collar  round  his 
neck  with,"  &c.  "inscribed  on  it. 
To  be  brought  to  that  address.  No 
further  reward  will  be  offered."  Hav- 
ing dropped  this  our  little  line  into 
the  huge  water  of  the  Times  adver- 
tisement sheet,  we  awaited  a  nibble 
with  such  patience  as  we  could  com- 
mand. But  we  got  no  nibble  at  all, 
and  very  dull  our  house  seemed,  with- 
out our  merry  and  sagacious  little 
Skye  friend.  Why,  there  was  not  a 
room  in  the  house,  or  a  chair  or  sofa 
in  it,  that  did  not  remind  us  of  him  ; 
and  as  for  my  wife's  little  easy-chair 
opposite  mine,  when  she  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  was  no  longer  succeeded  by 
Tickler,  I  wheeled  it  into  the  corner 
of  the  room,  and  did  not  write  at  my 
Essence  with  anything  like  my  former 
satisfaction  or  spirit.  The  advertise- 
ment in  the  Times  had  explained 
our  disaster  to  all  our  friends ; 
and  no  one  called  on  us  that 
did  not  ask,  "  Well,  any  news  of 
Tickler  ?"  or  say,  "  Poor  little  fel- 
low, how  you  must  miss  him  !"  At 
length  an  exceedingly  knowing  person 
came,  and  said,  "  Have  you  been  to 
's  ?  You  can't  do  anything  with- 
out him ;  he  knows  all  the  respect- 
able dog-stealers  in  London,  and  en- 
joys their  confidence."  So  my  wife 
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and  daughter  went  to  him  the  next 
day  ;  and  following  his  ad  vice  (given 
after  a  minutely  accurate  description 
of  Tickler),  I  inserted  in  the  particu- 
lar newspaper  which  he  said  was 
likely  to  be  read  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned, the  following  advertisement, 
which  no  false  modesty  shall  prevent 
my  owning  to  be,  in  my  opinion,  a 
choice  morsel  of  expressive  pithi- 
ness :  "  TICKLER. — One  sovereign  re- 
ward, and  no  more,  will  be  paid  for 
the  recovery  of  a  pepper-and-salt  Skye 
Terrier,  answers  to  the  above  name, 

and  lost  near ,  on  Monday  the 

4th  instant.  Had  on  a  collar,  with 
the  words,"  &c.  &c.  "  In  its  13th 
year,  and  many  teeth  gone.  To  be 
brought  to  the  above  address."  It 
grieved  me  thus  to  publish  to  the 
world  poor  Tickler's  age  and  infirmi- 
ties ;  but  needs  must,  when  a  certain 
Jehu  drives  : — and  the  way  in  which 
I  vindicated  my  advertisement  against 
the  reclamations  of  all  Tickler's 
friends  was  the  following :  If  I  show 
the  thieves  that  I  am  quite  wide 
awake  to  the  poor  little  dog's  age 
and  infirmities,  it  may  certainly  be 
no  news  to  those  gentlemen,  so  ex- 
perienced in  those  matters,  but  will, 
peradventure,  add  force  to  the  three 
pregnant  words  in  italics  in  the  above 
advertisement,  " and  no  more"  The 
more  candid  of  my  opponents  said 
that  there  was  something  in  this ; 
but  they  held  that  I  had,  neverthe- 
less, greatly  hurt  Tickler's  feelings, 
if  ever  he  came  to  hear  of  it.  The 
more  long-headed  of  my  friends  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  besides,  that  it  was, 
after  all,  a  toss-up  whether  I  ever  got 
him  again  ! 

Now  comes  a  remarkable  occur- 
rence, and  the  reader  may  depend 
upon  its  being  told  him  exactly  as  it 
occurred,  viz.,  that  on  my  returning 
to  dinner,  one  day,  a  strange  Skye 
terrier  presented  himself  to  me,  on 
entering  our  dining-room.  He  had 
followed  home  two  young  ladies 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  took 
him  to  be  our  dog,  of  the  loss  of 
whom  they  had  heard.  So  they 
brought  him  to  us  ;  and  on  our  say- 
ing that  it  was  not  Tickler,  they  left, 
followed  by  the  stranger,  but  refused 
to  allow  him  to  enter  their  house. 
Now  it  was  a  blighty  December 
afternoon,  and  this  poor  Waif  and 
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Stray  sate  outside  their  door  shiver- 
ing in  the  cold  :  so  our  servants  got 
leave  to  bring  the  poor  thing  into  our 
house,  to  be  taken  care  of  as  a  sort 
of  locum-tenens  of  poor  Tickler.  The 
Stranger  behaved  so  well,  and  had  so 
many  nice  little  tricks,  that  we  all 
were  satisfied  he  was  a  gentleman's 
or  lady's  dog,  and  we  began,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  to  like  him  very  fast : 
for  his  face  reminded  us  of  Tickler  a 
good  deal ;  but  on  a  more  narrow  in- 
vestigation of  Stranger's  pretensions 
to  our  affections,  it  was  discovered 
that  he  was  not  thorough-bred,  as 
testified  by  the  mottled  roof  of  his 
mouth ;  and  also  in  respect  of  his 
configuration,  he  seemed  not  like  a 
canine  homogeneity,  but  as  it  were 
two  dogs  joined  together — or  rather 
a  Skye  terrier's  head  stuck  on  a 
rolled-up  door-mat.  Still  we  liked 
him,  and  called  him  Snap,  to  which 
distinguished  name  he  soon  learned 
to  answer,  to  our  considerable  satis- 
faction, especially  in  respect  of  the 
younger  folk.  Still,  lie  was  by  no 
means  Tickler  ;  and  besides  this,  sup- 
pose any  of  us  took  him  out  for  a 
walk,  and  the  owner  should  claim  his 
or  her  own  in  a  disagreeable  kind  of 
way  1  and  threaten  to  do  by  us  as 
we  should  have  been  quite  ready  to 
do  by  those  whom  we  believed  to 
have  been  unconscientiously  possessed 
of  Tickler]  These  were  delicate 
matters;  and  as  they  impinged  on 
the  dividing  line  between  civil  and 
criminal  responsibility,  what  more 
natural  or  praiseworthy  than  that  we 
should  have  recourse  to  our  old 
friends  at  the  Police  Station  ?  Those 
to  whom  we  appealed,  however,  in 
this  our  little  quandary,  seemed 
qualified  to  be  Under-Seeretaries  of 
State,  in  respect  of  a  prodigious  ap- 
parent sense  of  responsibility,  and  a 
certain  flatulent  incertitude.  They 
humm'd  and  ha'd,  and  finally  said 
that  we  had  better  do  as  we  thought 
best,  for  that  we  must  be  too  respect- 
able to  be  supposed  to  be  dog- 
stealers;  however,  they  said  they 
would  send  some  one  to  us  in  the 
evening  "to  give  us  directions." 
But  by  that  time  the  following  state 
of  things  had  come  to  pass. 

"  0,  papa ! "  said  one  of  my  chil- 
dren, on  my  knocking  at  the  door  in 
the  evening,  "  news  of  Tickler!" 
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"  News  of  Tickler?  Pho!"  I  ex- 
claimed, half  hopefully,  however. 
"  But  there  really  is  ! — A  man  came 
here  at  six  o'clock,  and  says  that  he 
really  thinks  he  has  heard  of  a  dog 
that  must  be  ours ! " 
"Did  he,  indeed?  Why?" 
"  He  says  that,  from  what  people 
have  told  him,  the  dog  he  found 
some  time  ago  wandering  about  the 
suburbs,  must  most  likely  be  ours  } 
But  he'll  call  again  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock."  So,  in  short,  and  in  due 
time,  we  sate  down  to  dinner ;  I  in- 
dulging in  sundry  surmises  concern- 
ing the  probability  of  our  mysterious 
friend  paying  us  his  promised  visit. 
And  while  we  sate  at  table,  the  fol- 
lowing titillating  story  was  told  us, 
as  touching  the  subject  of  dogs,  then 
uppermost  in  our  thoughts. 

A  certain  celebrated  painter  of 
animals  as  they  never  were  painted 
before,  and  may  never  be  painted 
again,  had  painted  the  portrait  of  a 
splendid  Newfoundland  dog,  but  he 
strayed  or  was  stolen  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  his  last  sitting.  His 
owner  was  inconsolable ;  but,  know- 
ing the  distinguished  artist's  large 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  per- 
sons who  confidentially  concern  them- 
selves with  other  people's  dogs,  re- 
paired to  him  for  advice,  and  autho- 
rised him  of  the  magnificent  palette 
to  offer  ten  pounds  reward  for  the.  re- 
covery of  the  missing  favourite.  The 
artist  soon  put  himself  into  communi- 
cation with  one  of  his  private  friends, 
who  asked  him  what  kind  of  dog  it 
was?  "  Why," says  the  artist,  "  look 
here ;  this  is'  his  picture  :  should  you 
know  him  again  ?"  The  fellow  gazed 
at  the  vividly  faithful  representation 
for  a  minute  or  two  intently,  and  then 
said,  "  I  thinks  I'se  got  him  now  ;  I 
shall  know  him  if  I  see  him.  But 
what's  the  tip  ? "  "  Ten  pounds." 
"  Werry  ansome,  indeed,  and  worth 
a  little  trouble;  but  such  a  prime 
hanimal  as  that  'ere  will  cost  a  deal 
of  trouble  to  get  hold  on,  such  un- 
common care  is  taked  on  'em  by  them 
as  has  got  'em.  Howse'er,  I'll  do  my 
best;"  and  again  he  glued  his  eyes 
on  the  pictured  dog,  and  then  with- 
drew. A  month  elapsed  without  tid- 
ings of  the  missing  Ten  Pounder ; 
but  at  length,  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  the  great  artist  was  sum- 
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moned  into  his  painting-room,  and 
there  found  his  confidential  agent. 
"Well,  Bill,"  quoth  the  former,  'rany 
news  about  the  dog  ?  I  have  given  it 
up."  "  0  no,  don't,  sir,"  was  the 
reply,  with  a  wink.  "  I  do  rally 
b'lieve  I've  got  him  at  last.  But  is 
the  tip  all  safe  still,  and  no  mistake  ?" 
"  Ay  —  have  it  anyway  you  like." 
"  It  an't  a  check  ? "  asked  his  astute 
companion.  "  No — a  ten-pound  note, 
two  fives,  or  sovereigns.  "  Well — 
and  no  questions  an't  to  be  asked  1 
lest  I  should  get  any  friends  into 
trouble  ? "  "  Only  you  bring  the 
dog,  my  man,  and  you  take  the 
money,  and  all's  done  for  ever.  Hon- 
our ! "  "  Well,  sir,  where  that  word's 
said  by  a  gent,  there's  an  end  of 
everything  ;  so  the  dog  will  be  here 
in  half-an-hour's  time,  and  a  pret- 
ty business  I've  had  to  find  him." 
Half-an-hour's  lapse  saw  this  little 
stroke  of  business  complete,  and  dog 
and  cash  exchanged.  "Well  now, 
my  man,"  said  the  artist,  "  and  it's 
all  over,  though  I  said  I  wouldn't 
ask  you  a  question,  I  can't  help  it, 
merely  out  of  curiosity.  I  give  you 
my  honour  that  I  have  no  other 
motive,  and  will  take  no  steps  at  all, 
in  consequence  of  what  you  may  tell 
me.  Did  I  ever  deceive  you  ?"  "  No, 
sir,  you  never  did."  "  Well — do  you 
know  who  stole  him  ?"  "  Quite  sure 
you  won't  do  nothing  if  I  tell  you  V 
"Honour— honour!*  "Well,  sir,  I 
was  the  chap  as  prigg'd  him."  "  You  !  " 
— echoed  the  artist  with  expanded 
eyes,  uplifted  hands,  and  a  great 
start.  "  Yes,  me,  sir.  I  took'd  the 
dog,  and  no  mistake."  "  Whew  ! — 
Well  —  but  now  I'm  more  curious 
still  to  know  why  you  chose  to  be 
so  long  out  of  your  money — your  ten 
pounds  1  Why  not  have  brought  him 
back  in  a  few  days  and  got  your  <£10 
at  once  1 "  "  'Cos,  sir,  you  see,  I 
sold  un  to  another  party  for  seven 
pounds,  who  took  such  a  liking  to 
the  creature,  that  I  hadn't  the  heart 
to  steal  un  from  him,  till  he'd  had  a 
week  or  two's  comfort  out  on  him ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had,  I  know'd  how 
to  prig  the  dog.  I,  as  could  do  it  once, 
could  do  it  twice — and  now  you've 
got  what  you  want ;  but  it  sartinly 
sounds  coorious,  don't  it?"  "Why 
you  consummate  scamp,"  quoth  the 
artist,  almost  splitting  with  laugh- 
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ter — "you've  got  seventeen  pounds 
out  of  the  dog ! ! "  "  Yes,  sir,  that's 
the  figure,  exact,"  replied  the  stolid 
Man  of  Dogs.  "  Well,  but,  you  im- 
pudent vagabond — if  you  could  prig 
a  dog,  as  you  say,  once,  and  twice, 

fou  may  thrice —  "  Well,  sir,  so 
may — but  this  here  dog  will  be 
looked  arter  unkimmin  close  now, 
and  I  shan't  run  no  risk."  "Well, 
honour  among  thieves — eh  ? "  "  Quite 
correct,  sir,"  quoth  Kwo/cXeTm/f. 

We  were  laughing  at  this  story,  as 
we  sate  at  dinner,  when  a  single  knock 
came  to  the  front  door — and  in  a  trice 
our  servant,  the  unhappy  cause  of  all 
our  sorrows,  whisked  out  of  the  room, 
opened  the  Hall  door,  and  after  a  hasty 
colloquy  returned.  "  He's  come,  sir  ! 
— the  man  about  Tickler,  sir,"  said 
he,  re-entering  the  room,  excitedly. 
In  a  trice  I  was  in  the  Hall,  followed 
by  my  two  sons  and  the  servant. 
My  visitor  stood,  his  cap  squared  in 
his  hands,  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
side  of  the  Hall  and  the  door. 

"  Well,  my  man,  do  you  really 
know  anything  about  my  dog  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  answered,  very  re- 
spectfully, "  I  think  I  do ;  it  must  be 
the  same  dog." 

"  What  sort  of  a  dog  is  it  ?" 

"  A  Hile  of  Skye  terrier,  sir — pep- 
per and  salt,  and  rather  white  about 
the  mouth,  and  a  many  teeth  gone." 

"  Well ;  but  does  he  answer  to  the 
name  of  Tickler?" 

"Can't  say,  sir,  really.  Haven't 
seen  him  myself,  sir ;  only  my  friend 
as  found  him  wandering  about,  a  good 
way  off." 

"  What !  haven't  you  seen  the  ad- 
vertisement in  which  he's  called 
Tickler?"  Here  was  a  moment's 
embarrassing  pause. 

"No,  sir,  can't  say  I  have;  but 
maybe  my  friend  has." 

"Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you've  never  heard  him  called  Tick- 
ler?" 

"  I  never  see'd  him,  sir ;  and  never 
heard  the  name  Tickler." 

"  What !  not  in  the  advertisement  ?" 
At  this  moment  a  heavy  single  knock 
at  the  door,  against  which  I  was 
leaning,  made  me  start.  I  opened  it, 
and  a  policeman  stood  there.  "Is 
the  inspector  come,  sir  1 "  he  asked. 
My  friend  in  the  corner  was  instantly 
aghast,  and  seemed  in  the  act  of 
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squeezing  himself  into  the  wall  (to 
avoid  being  seen  by  the  grizzly  visi- 
tor), his  eyes  fixed  on  me  with  an 
expression  I  shall  not  soon  forget. 

"No;  and  you  may  tell  him  he 
need  not  come  now.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  both ;  but  I  now  don't 
want  to  part  with  the  dog."  The 
policeman  bowed,  descended  the  steps, 
and  I  shut  the  door.  This  visit  had 
been  paid  us  in  consequence  of  our 
application  to  the  station-house  for 
advice  how  to  dispose  of  Snap.  My 
visitor  had  grown  considerably  whiter 
than  so  much  as  was  visible  of  his 
shirt! 

"Don't  be  under  any  apprehension, 
my  man,"  said  I,  with  a  smile ;  "  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  oddest  coin- 
cidences I  ever  saw;  but  I  pledge  my 
word  to  you  that  it  is  purely  acci- 
dental, and  in  no  way  relates  to  you 
or  my  own  dog." 

"  0  no,"  he  exclaimed,  with  yet  a 
scared  and  distrustful  look  ;  "  in 
coorse  you  knew  it  couldn't  consarn 
me  anyhow,  'cause  I  an't  done  no- 
thing wrong,  I  know ;  but  it  sartinly 
looked  werry  peticlar  funny,  didn't 
it  now,  sir1?"  wiping  his  forehead; 
"  but  when  a  gent  gives  his  word,  I 
believe  him,  sir." 

"  Well,  but  about  my  dog  ;  you've 
never  seen  him?" 

_ "  Never  set  these  blessed  eyes  on 
him  yet,  sir." 

"Come,  come,  my  man,"  I  said, 
good-naturedly,  "  I  have  acted  hon- 
ourably by  you,  and  do  you  so  with 
me.  I  pledge  my  word  that  no  harm 
shall  come  to  you  through  me.  Now 
tell  me — you  have  seen  Tickler  ! "  I 
added,  so  suddenly  that  I  took  him 
off  his  guard. 

"Well,  sir,  you  speak  so  werry 
ansome — I  have  seen  the  dog,  and  I 
an't  no  manner  of  doubt  it's  your'n." 
"His  collar  on." 

"Oh,  he  han't  got  any  collar  on 
now — least  wise,  when  I  picked  him 
up." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  told  me  your 
friend  picked  him  up  ?" 

"Did  I  indeed?  Well  pra'ps  he 
did — but  there  an't  no  collar." 

"  Well,  as  to  the  Reward — you  saw 
the  advertisement  offered  only  a  so- 
vereign?" 

"  0,  yes  sir,  that's  quite  correct—" 
forgetting  that  he  had  not  seen  it — 
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"  but  I  expect  to  be  paid  for  my 

two   walks    up    here    to-night,    sir, 

beside." 
"And  what  do  you  expect?   I'll 

give  you  half-a-crown." 

"  0,  no,  that  won't  do,"  he  interupt- 

ed  me  peremptorily — "  I  always  has 

a  five-shilling  tip." 
"Always!!" 
"  Yes,  sir — quite  regular— ahem  !" 

he  suddenly  stopped,  as  though  he 

had  caught  a  glimmering  of  having 

committed  himself. 
"  Let  the  dog  die  then,  sir,"  I  said 

sternly,  opening  the  door  for  him. 
"Very  well,  poor  thing! — if  it's 

your'n,  which  I'm  sartin  it  is." 
"Well,  I  suppose  I  must  pay  it 

you ! -That  will  be  £\,  5s.  ?" 
"Quite  correct  sir — and  if  you'll 

let  your  man  come  with  me,  I'll  give 

him  the  dog,  after  he's  given  me  the 

money." 

"  But  the  dog  must  be  present  be- 
fore he  gives  you  the  money." 

"0,  yes,  sir— all  right— but  all's 

quite  honour  in  such  things  as  these." 

"  How  soon  will  the  dog  be  here  ?" 

"  In  less  than  an  hour,  sir."   With 

this  I  directed  all  three — my  two  sona 
and  the  servant,  to  put  on  their 
greatcoats,  and  accompany  him ;  first 
whispering  a  hint  to  leave  watches 
behind.  After  they  had  been  gone 
five  minutes,  the  servant  returned, 
saying  that  the  man  had  advised  him 
not  to  go,  as  three  beside  himself 
looked  so  suspicious-like,  and  might 
prevent  us  getting  the  dog.  My  two 
sons  accompanied  their  honourable 
companion  till  he  had  got  them  into 
Drury  Lane !  And  there  he  dodged 
them  about,  up  and  down,  and  in  and 
out  of  court  after  court,  and  alley 
after  alley,  till  they  had  reached  a 
very  little  dirty  public-house,  into 
the  parlour  of  which  their  guide  con- 
ducted his  two  companions.  Such  a 
parlour !  about  six  feet  square,  and 
reeking  with  odours  of  gin  and  to- 
bacco smoke.  Another  gentleman 
was  sitting  there,  who  had  just  been 
discharged  out  of  prison,  he  said — 
"  And  it  wasn't  unlikely  he  might  be 
in  again  soon,  for  something  or  other 
— for  he  must  live  ! "  He  was  giving 
a  very  lively  account  of  prison  life, 
when'my  son's  companion  returned — 
after  a  ten  minutes  absence — with — 
Tickler !  the  tnie  identical  dear  old 
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Tickler,  and  no  mistake  whatever 
about  it !  But — instead  of  rushing 
up  to  his  former  patrons  and  playfel- 
lows, he  came  into  the  room  timidly, 
and,  strange  to  say,  seemed  disposed 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  two  cats 
who  were  in  the  room,  and  who 
seemed  quite  at  home  with  a  dog. 
When  called  by  his  name,  he  hardly 
noticed  it,  and  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten my  sons,  or  to  feel  no  particu- 
lar interest  in  them  !  The  money 
having  been  given,  my  sons  took  poor 
Tickler  in  their  arms  for  safety's 
sake,  quitted  the  vilest  neighbour- 
hood they  had  ever  been  in,  and  car- 
ried him  nearly  all  the  way  home — 
which  he  reached  in  half -an -hour's 
time.  We  were  on  the  look-out  at 
the  windows  for  the  poor  little  fel- 
low— and  the  moment  we  saw  him, 
I  rushed  to  the  door  and  opened  it, 
just  as  Tickler  came  up  the  steps ; 
but  there  stood  Snap  also — having 
run  up  suddenly  from  the  kitchen, 
whither  he  had  been  relegated  by  my 
orders,  to  prevent  his  encountering 
Tickler — who,  however,  immediately 
spoke  to  his  locum-lenens  in  a  quiet 
friendly  way.  Then  the  latter  was 
carried  down  bodily  into  the  kitchen, 
and  Tickler  whisked  into  his  old 
quarters  in  the  dining-room.  We  re- 
solved to  take  matters  very  quietly, 
having  been  told  that  dogs  had  been 
known  to  die  of  joyful  excitement 
under  such  circumstances.  So  we 
all  took  our  seats,  eyeing  his  move- 
ments. He  ran  rapidly  to  and  fro 
about  the  room — under  the  sofa,  the 
tables,  the  sideboard,  as  if  his  scent 
were  gradually  reviving  old  recollec- 
tions and  associations.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  moan,  or  whine,  piteously,  but 
in  a  veiy  low  tone;  and  finding  a 
little  bone  which  had  been  left  by 
Snap,  he  seized  on  it  ravenously.  On 
this  we  ordered  him  up  a  little  meat ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  he  stood  up 
against  each  of  our  chairs,  moaning 
while  he  looked  into  our  faces,  and 
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trembling.  "Tickler!  Tickler!  dear 
old  Tickler,  how  are  you  ?"  quoth  I, 
gently;  on  which  he  trembled,  looked 
sorrowfully  in  my  face,  and  wagged 
his  tail  slowly.  To  aid  him  in  recol- 
lecting himself,  I  resorted  to  one  of 
my  old  habits  with  him — viz.  lifting 
him  up  gently  by  his  fore-paws  ;  but 
I  almost  let  him  fall  again,  with  con- 
cern ;  for  the  poor  little  fellow  seemed 
not  half  his  former  weight !  And 
when  I  felt  his  backbone,  how  sharp 
and  bare  it  was  ! 

"Poor  Tickler !  what  have  they  been 
doing  with  you  ?"  said  I.  His  whine 
told  of  starvation.  He  seemed  indeed 
perfectly  blighted  :  and  when  we  all 
went  up  to  bed,  I  following  after 
a  little  interval  with  Tickler,  It  gave 
me  pain  to  observe  the  want  of  his 
old  elasticity  in  going  up-stairs.  He 
was  evidently  thin  and  weak.  The 
next  day  I  was  anxious  to  hear  his 
adventures ;  but  I  knew  that  he  felt 
embarrassed  if  required  to  speak  in 
the  presence  of  any  one  beside  my- 
self :  so  I  waited  till  I  had  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  which  occurred  on 
the  next  night  but  one.  About  an 
hour  after  all  except  myself  had 
ascended  to  their  respective  dormi- 
tories, and  when  I  was  busy  distilling 
off  The  Essence  of  Everything,  Tickler, 
who  had  been  lying  curled  round 
himself,  so  to  speak,  in  his  usual 
fashion,  suddenly  rose,  shook  him- 
self, and  in  a  sitting  posture,  thus 
addressed  me. 

— But  his  adventures  (for  I  had 
asked  him  to  tell  them  to  me)  were 
far  too  interesting  and  affecting  for 
me  to  give  them  to  the  world  at 
large,  before  affording  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  me  read  them  to 
him  for  his  correction.  That  I  shall 
do,  and  then  let  the  reader  form  his 
own  judgment — next  month  : — but  I 
feel  it  a  point  of  honour  to  impress 
upon  the  reader  that  he  is  to  make 
no  attempt  to  identify  persons  or 
localities ! 


[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 
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SIR  ANDREW  AGNEW  may  have 
been  a  very  good  man,  but  he  never 
said  more  than  one  good  thing — if 
even  that  is  original.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  characterises  the  wit  of  the 
three  kingdoms  as  follows :  The 
Scotch  play  upon  the  feelings,  the 
Irish  play  upon  ideas,  the  English 
play  upon  words.  The  distribution 
is  clever  and  very  plausible,  if  not 
altogether  true.  It  is  correct  enough, 
we  believe,  as  far  as  regards  the 
Scotch.  There  is  little  wit,  but  a 
great  deal  of  humour  in  their  fun; 
and  wherever  there  is  wit,  almost 
always  it  manifests  itself  in  union 
with  strong  feeling  of  some  kind — is 
at  one  time  sarcastic,  at  another  time 
profane.  A  Scotchman  seldom  in- 
dulges in  pure  wit — takes  no  especial 
interest  in  a  purely  intellectual,  or  a 
purely  auricular  surprise.  His  logical 
habits  unfit  him  for  that  confusion  of 
ideas  which  Sir  Andrew  attributes  to 
the  Irish,  and  disincline  him  for  that 
confusion  of  words  which  he  attri- 
butes to  the  English  jesters.  It  is 
with  reference  to  these  last  that  his 
division  is  most  at  fault,  and  it  is 
also  at  fault  with  regard  to  the  Irish. 
An  immense  number  of  Hibernian 
witticisms,  it  is  true,  are  to  be  classed 
with  those  Yankee  and  negro  say- 
ings, of  which  the  point  depends  on 
a  singular  confusion  of  ideas,  and  of 
which  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
typical  examples  :  "  Pompey  and 
Caesar  very  much  like,  'specially  Pom- 
Pey ;"— "  Uncle  was  so  tall  that  he  had 
to  mount  a  ladder  every  day  to  put  on 
his  hat."  A  practical  instance  of  the 
same  kind  is  the  story  of  the  Irish- 
man who  cut  a  great  hole  in  his 
door  for  the  sow  to  pass  through,  and 
a  little  one  beside  it  for  the  sucking- 
pigs.  But  this  very  confusion  of 
ideas  is  so  apt  to  express  itself  in  a 
contradiction  of  terms,  that  the  wit  for 
which  Paddy  is  celebrated  all  over 
the  world  is  known  as  an  Irish  bull ; 
and  an  Irish  bull  is  as  much  a 
verbal  play  as  an  English  pun.  The 
difference  between  them  may  be 
stated  thus  loosely:  In  a  bull,  the 
double  meanings  are  incompatible 


and  contradictory:  in  a  pun,  they 
blend  together,  ana  do  not  interfere 
with  each  other,  except  in  the  way  of 
curious  comparison  or  odd  contrast. 
Now,  although  perhaps  no  people 
have  such  an  inveterate  habit  of  pun- 
ning and  quibbling  as  the  English,  it 
is  not  true  that  this  is  the  great 
characteristic  of  their  wit.  With  all 
the  reputation  which  they  have  on 
the  Continent  for  melancholy,  with 
all  that  tone  of  sadness  which  per- 
vades their  poetry,  no  people  have 
ever  displayed  such  a  hearty  enjoy- 
ment of  fun  as  the  English,  and  no 
other  comedy  has  such  a  wide  range 
as  theirs.  It  contains  every  variety 
of  humour  and  every  variety  of 
wit.  And  however  much  we  may 
despise  puns,  they  have  often  been 
used  as  the  expression  of  profound- 
est  feeling  by  men  of  the  largest 

frasp.  Shakespeare  is  an  example  ; 
is  range  of  comicality  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  writer  in 
the  language,  and  he  puts  puns 
into  the  mouths  of  his  heroes  and 
heroines,  even  in  the  moment  of 
maddest  passion.  Thomas  Fuller  is 
another  instance  of  a  man  of  deep 
sympathies  and  earnest  views,  who 
gave  expression  to  these  sentiments 
in  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
the  most  trivial  and  equivocal  of  forms. 
But  while  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's 
definition  of  English  wit  is  extremely 
partial,  it  has  certainly  at  this  season 
of  the  year  the  appearance  of  convey- 
ing the  whole  truth.  The  puns  are  as 
'thick  in  a  Christmas  pantomime  as 
plums  in  a  Christmas  pudding.  They 
come  out  at  this  time  of  the  year  as 
naturally  as  berries  on  the  holly ;  and 
whoever  means  to  enjoy  the  season 
must  accept  it  all,  quips  and  quibbles, 
puns  and  buns,  the  light  fantastic  toe 
at  night,  and  the  headache  next  morn- 
ing. Of  what  avail  is  it  to  shake 
one's  head  over  the  mince-pies,  to  tell 
that  young  savage,  Mr  Tommy,  that 
he  has  eaten  too  many  raisins,  to 
look  dismal  over  another  glass  of 
champagne  1  It  is  all  right ;  diges- 
tion will  come  in  its  own  good  time ; 
and  what  is  the  use  of  Christmas  if 
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one  cannot  once  in  a  year  dismiss  all 
thoughts  of  the  doctor  and  his  senna  ] 
What  is  the  use  of  Christmas,  too,  if 
theatrical  managers  cannot  for  once 
in  a  year  snap  their  fingers  at  the 
critic  and  his  nauseous  doses?    On 
boxing-night  comes  the  pantomime, 
all  paint  and  spangles,  scenery  and 
machinery,  fooling  and  pulling  about ; 
it  is  the  reign  of  good-humour ;  clown 
grins  from  ear  to  ear ;  pantaloon  takes 
all  the  buffets  he  gets  with  the  great- 
est pleasure;  while  the  manager  is 
as  obstreperous  as  the  one,  and  the 
critics  are  as  delighted  with  his  hard 
hits  as  the  other.    The  fact  is,  and 
there  is  no  denying  it,  that  the  panto- 
mime, and  all  that  it  includes  of  bur- 
lesque and  extravaganza,  is  at  present 
the  great  glory  of  the  British  drama. 
The  drama  has  all  gone  to  pot  (the 
paint-pot),  and  out  of  it  has  arisen 
rollicking  pantomime,  even  as  out  of 
the  caldron  of  Medea,  what  went]  in 
an  old  ram  came  out  a  young  lamb. 
That  this  young  lamb  is  the  pride  of 
the  British  stage  at  the  present  time, 
will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  enters 
a  theatre.    No  chance  of  getting  a 
seat,  even  in  the  larger  houses,  if  you 
happen  to  be  half-an-hour  late.   And 
not  only  are  the  houses  crammed,  the 
audience  is  different  from  the  usual 
audiences.    There  is  a  prim  old  lady, 
with  a  pursed-up  mouth,  in  the  boxes, 
whose  presence  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  fairies  at 
her  side,  who  are  as  much  in  love 
with  Clown  as  ever  Titania  was  with 
Bottom.    Everybody  who  looks  at 
the  stalls  knows  that  the  bald-headed 
old  gentleman  with   the  capacious 
waistcoat  is  "  the  father  of  a  family," 
even  were  there  no  long  lines   of 
children  on  either  side  of  him.    And 
will  it  be  believed  that  through  the 
curtain  of  the  private  box  there  is 
peering,  with  his  ivory  opera-glass  to 
nis  eyes,  that  long-faced  Grimshaw, 
who  never  enters  a  theatre — never 
— and  who  never  perpetrated  a  joke 
but  once,  when  he  quite  seriously  com- 
pared the  pit  to  the  pit  of  Acheron, 
and  wondered  that  when  people  saw 
written  up,  "The  way  to  the  pit," 
they  did  not  take  fright,  and  vow 
never  again  to  enter  a  playhouse? 
Everybody  goes  to  the  pantomime. 
It  is  the  only  successful  effort  of  the 


British  drama.  Tragedy  has  become 
so  very  tragic  that  she  has  cut  her 
own  throat ;  comedy  has  been  so 
very  comical  that  she  has  choked 
herself  with  laughing ;  and  burlesque 
comes  up  like  a  demon  through  the 
trap  to  supply  the  place  of  the  one, 
pantomime  comes  tumbling  in  head- 
over-heels  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
other.  Every  one  has  his  day :  Shake- 
speare has  gone  out ;  Planche  has. 
come  in.  Let  no  one  accuse  us  of 
treason  to  "  the  divine  William,"  as 
Dumas  calls  him,  when  we  say  that 
Planche  is  a  kind  of  Shakespeare.  He 
is  precisely  such  a  Shakespeare  as 
entered  into  Dr  Johnson's  imagina- 
tion when  he  said,  "  A  quibble  was  to 
him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which 
he  lost  the  world,  and  was  content  to 
lose  it." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  although 
most  of  Mr  Planche"s  extravaganzas 
are  published,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  that  is  readable.  They  are 
meant  to  be  acted,  not  read.  Effer- 
vescing from  the  mouth  of  the  per- 
formers, and  eked  out  with  look  and 
gesture,  scenic  effect  and  musical 
rubadub,  the  galleries  make  a  voci- 
ferous noise,  and  the  boxes  make  a 
magnificent  show  of  teeth.  Now  it 
is  some  pun  which  has  been  lying  in 
wait  from  the  beginning  of  the  scene, 
now  some  extraordinary  rhyme  which 
seemed  as  difficult  to  match  as  Cin- 
derella's glass  slipper,  now  an  allusion 
to  the  events  of  the  day,  now  the 
sudden  falling  into  slang  in  the 
midst  of  some  high-flown  language. 

"  But  C\ipid  is  a  downy  cove 

Wot  it  takes  a  deal  to  hinder ; 
For  if  you  shuts  him  out  o'  the  door, 
Vy,  he'll  valk  in  at  the  vinder." 

Nobody  cares  to  read  such  verse, 
but,  sung  by  Robson,  it  brings  down 
the  House.  As  a  specimen  of  the  wit, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection 
worthy  of  Planche'  from  his  latest 
pieces  at  the  Olympic ;  but  take  the 
following  from  the  Prince  of  Happy 
Land,  which  he  has  repeated  in  a 
weaker  form  in  the  Yellow  Dwarf. 
The  princess  is  to  choose  a  husband 
out  of  ten  suitors. 

"  Duchess.  You'd  not  refuse 

Ten  sovereigns  in  succession  ? 

Princess.  Yes,  indeed, 

If  they're  bad  sovereigns,  madam. 
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Duchess.  Bad  ones  ! — Read, 

Grand   duke,  the  list  of  their  illustrious 

names, 
Sent  in  with  all  their  portraits — 

Duke.  In  such  frames  ! — 

It  is  impossible  to  find  ten  finer  ! 
First,  here's  the  Emperor  of  Chelsea  China. 

Princess.  A  China  husband  ! 

Floretta.          Off  with  him,  I'd  break. 

Duke.  The  King  of  Chess. 

Princess.  A  king  one  cannot  take. 

Duke.  The  Doge  of  Tennis. 

Floretta.  A  sly  doge,  no  doubt. 

Princess.  And  much  too  prone  to  racket, 
sir,  about. 

Duke.  The  Dey  of  All-jeers. 

Princess.  Hey-day  !  that's  all  joke. 

Duke.  The  Sultan  Meer-schaum. 

Princess.         Meer-shams  end  in  smoke. 

Duke.  The  Rajah  Ram  Jam  Juggle  Jib 
ahoy. 

Princess.  The  name's  enough — 

Floretta.  I  wish  his  lady  joy. 

Duke.  Ali  Kampain,  the  Shah  of — 

Princess.  Pshaw  !  pooh  !  pooh  ! 

Duke.  The  Khan  of  Creamo  Tartar. 

Princess.  Cannot  do. 

Duke.  The  Prince  of  Orange  Marmalade. 

Princess.  Too  sweet. 

Duke.  The  Duke  of  Mangel  Wurzel. 

Princess.  Must  be  Beet." 

What  a  riot  of  words !  what  an  amount 
of  subtlety  is  here  expended  to  no 
purpose  in  stultifying  the  dictionary, 
and  giving  to  words  every  possible 
meaning  but  the  right  one.  In  this 
noble  art,  however,  Mr  Planche  is 
excelled  by  some  of  his  disciples,  and 
in  the  parody  of  Shylock —  the  Je- 
rusalem Harty-JoJce  —  written  by 
Mr  Talfourd  for  Robson,  the  system 
of  punning  has  been  carried  to  the 
limit  of  endurance.  Let  any  one 
read  the  following  address  of  Gratiano 
to  Nerissa,  and  attempt  if  he  can  to 
make  any  meaning  out  of  the  puns, 
or  see  the  fun  of  continually  violating 
the  rules  of  the  language  merely  to 
help  a  failing  rhyme. 

"The  pangs  of  Cupid  I  the  first  time 

knows-em  ; 
His  bows  and  arrows  pierced  my  harrowed 

bo-sum. 
Let's  off  to-night — there's  no  chance  of 

diskivery. 
With  me,  dear,^w<  up,  and  don't  stand  at 

livery. 

Blush  not  that  I'm  a  flunky,  I  implores  ; 
Let  not  my  plushes  be  the  cause  of  yours. 
You  to  the  eyes — but,  though  more  diffi- 

culter, 
/  to  the  knees  plush  as  the  knee  plush 

ultra." 

Take  another  specimen,  and  then, 
as  Mr  Talfourd  says,  we  shall  bid 


"  a-Jew  "  to  Shylock.  Remember,  too, 
that  we  are  quoting  the  best  bits. 

"Shylock.  Jessica!   my  own  flesh  and 

blood  revolted  ? 
I  locked  her  in. 

Tubal.         And  she  herself  has  bolted ! 
Shylock.  I  always  wondered  why  she  eyed 

the  men  so  ! 
What's  the  dog's  Christian  name  ? 

Tubal.  I  think  Lorenzo. 

She's  got  the  start  of  us,  and  bolted  right 

off. 
Shylock.  Heavy  the  day  that  first  the  sun 

the  light  off ! 
Offer  rewards  !     Use  every  means  to  save 

her. 
Let  be  but  catch— I'll  lather  the  young 

shaver. 

My  only  heiress  folks  will  say  in  mock, 
Fled  like  the  timid  hair  from  a  Shy  lock. 
Take  with  you,  though,  unthinking  girl, 

my  curse. 

Tubal.  She's  taken  something  more. 
Shylock.  What's  that  ? 

Tubal.  Your  purse. 

Shylock.  You  cannot  mean  she's  robbed 

her  poor  old  father  ? 
Tubal.  I  hate  strong  language,  but  I 

fancy — rather. 
Shylock.   Unfeeling  child  !  who's  left  her 

sire  to  sigh 
Without  or  tie  or  prop,  or  property" 

This  is  what  the  fast  young  men  of 
London  call  brilliant  writing.  All 
this  meaningless  clatter  of  words,  to 
produce  which  requires  little  more 
skill  than  to  clash  the  cymbals  in  the 
orchestra,  there  are  crowds  of  young 
fellows  about  the  theatres  who  would 
give  a  great  deal  if  they  had  the  brains 
to  emulate.  It  is  out  of  such  slender 
materials  that  Robson  works  up  his 
effects,  making  the  glitter  pass  for 
gold,  the  trash  for  truth,  the  bad 
grammar  for  good  sense,  and  the 
abortive  pun  for  pointed  wit.  Give 
us  good  puns  by  all  means,  if  there  is 
nothing  better  to  be  had,  and  we  shall 
laugh  at  them ;  but  save  us  from  word- 
torture  as  incomprehensible,  dull,  and 
valueless  as  the  anagrams  which  used 
to  puzzle  and  amuse  our  ancestors. 

Cease  your  funning ; 

Force  of  punning 
Ne'er  shall  Maga's  laugh  trepan  ; 

at  least  such  punning  as  we  have 
quoted.  If  we  are  asked  to  define 
legitimate  punning,  take  an  example 
from  Punch,  who  sums  up  his  meta- 
physics in  the  following  queries  and 
answers  : — "  What  is  matter  ?  Never 
mind. — What  is  mind  ?  No  matter." 
If  any  one  wishes  a  defence  of 
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punning,  we  must  refer  him  to  the 


Germans,  and  especially  to  Herman 
Ulrici,  who  thus  discourses  on  the 
quibbles  of  our  great  English  dra- 
matist :  "  If,  then,  we  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  this  verbal  play,  and  fur- 
ther reflect  that  Shakespeare  never 
kept  up  this  game  of  rejoinder  and 
antithesis  emptily  and  unmeaningly, 
but  that  with  him  it  has  always  some 
meaning,  and  not  unfrequenily  a  most 
profound  significance  we  shall 


[Feb. 

enjoy,  to  see  how  with  successive 
touches  he  works  out  a  character,  or 
graduates  a  passion  with  a  delicacy 
of  detail  that  is  not  more  marvellous 
than  the  consistency  of  tone  through- 
put. As  Wigan  satisfies  the  lover  of 
intellectual  enjoyment,  Robson  satis- 
fies the  craving  for  excitement ;  the 
one  is  perfect  art,  the  other  perfect 
nature.  Perfect  nature  in  burlesque 
—impossible !  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, with  Robson.  Usually  bur- 


projouna  significance,  we  snail  see     ever,    with    xtooson.      Usually  bur- 
good  reason  for  the  whole  representa-     lesque  acting  is  the  most  unnatural 
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tion  being  pervaded  by  it.  For  in  this 
•discrepancy  between  the  indicated 
matter  and  its  indication,  and  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  same  or  similar 
words  to  express  wholly  different  ob- 
jects, we  have  the  revelation  of  the  deep 
fundamental  and  original  disagree- 
ment between  human  life  and  its 
.true  idea ;  as  well  as  the  inadequacy 
of  human  cognition  and  knowledge 
of  which  language  is  the  expression, 
for  the  wide  range  of  objective  truth 
and  reality,  and  consequently  of  the 
weakness  entailed  upon  man's  noblest 
intellectual  power  by  the  Fall  and  the 
first  lie."  So  that  puns  are  the  result 
of  the  Fall,  and  the  fruit  of  the  forbid- 
den tree.  Horrible  thought  for  Mr 
VA  Beckett — puns  impossible  in  para- 
dise !  Without,  however,  going  to  the 
profundities  of  Ulrici,  we  have  to 
point  out  the  propriety  of  this  style 
of  wit  in  the  peculiar  species  of  drama 
which  it  adorns.  A  pun  is  on  a  small 
scale  what  parody  is  on  a  large.  Ac- 
cept the  burlesque  drama  wholesale, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  object  to  the  quibbling  in  de- 
tail. It  is  consistent  throughout. 

The  Olympic  is  the  theatre  in 
which  Planche*  appears  to  the  great- 
est advantage — the  intensity  of  which 
Robson  is  capable,  giving  a  force  to 
the  representation  with  which  all  the 
brilliance  and  gaiety  of  the  old  Ly- 
ceum spectacle  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared. It  is  one  of  the  two  best 
theatres  in  London,  in  which  one  is 
always  sure  of  good  and  finished  act- 
ing— the  wayward  humours  of  Rob- 
son  being  in  fine  contrast  with  the 
sustained  art  of  Wigan.  Than  the 
latter  there  is  not  a  more  accomplished 
actor  on  the  stage ;  he  really  acts ; 
and  it  is  a  high  intellectual  treat, 
•which  one  does  not  often  nowadays 


thing  in  the  world  ;  no  single  passion 
or  state  is  represented  truly ;  every 
word,  every  tone,  every  look  is  false. 
With  Robson,  however,  every  tone  is 
true,  every  look  is  nature  ;  it  is  in 
the  jumble  and  juxtaposition  of  de- 
tails that  his  burlesque  consists,  in 
suddenly  passing  from  the  extreme  of 
anger  or  fear  to  the  extreme  of 
humorous  ease,  in  suddenly  relaps- 
ing into  vulgar  slang  in  mid-vol- 
ley of  the  most  passionate  speech,  and 
all  with  the  most  marvellous  flexi- 
bility of  voice  and  feature.  Presto  ! 
faster  than  we  can  follow  him,  he  ha* 
changed  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe.  The  Yellow  Dwarj 
of  last  year  was  probably  his  greatest 
effort,  although  Prince  Richcraft  of 
the  present  season  is  not  far  behind. 
It  has  a  mad  scene  which  is  equal  to 
anything  he  has  ever  personated. 
The  story  it  is  needless  to  recapitu- 
late—it is  taken  from  the  collection 
of  Mother  Goose.  They  are  all  nearly. 
alike.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  prince 
or  princess  in  disguise  ;  a  good  fairy 
and  a  bad  one ;  an  army  extra- 
vagantly armed,  murders  by  the 
score,  magical  fruit  or  something 
else,  a  strange  discovery,  and  the 
prince  and  princess  married  at  last, 
in  spite  of  the  villain,  all  his  wiles 
and  all  his  passion.  A  strange  life  it 
is,  that  pictured  in  the  fairy  tales 
which  are  worked  up  into  these  ex- 
travaganzas,— a  life  in  which  trap- 
doors and  invisible  springs  are  as  es- 
sential as  patent-leather  boots  and 
gibus  hats  are  to  us,  in  which  there 
is  always  a  gutta-percha  eagle  that 
comes  flying  with  a  necessary  key  in 
its  claw,  and  fish  are  poking  their 
gills  out  of  still  lakes  with  lost  rings 
in  their  mouths,  a  purse  of  gold  li^s 
on  the  ground  just  when  it  is  wanted, 
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beautiful  witches  in  red-heeled  shoes 
come  hobbling  down  to  the  footlights ; 
and  in  the  last  tableau  of  all,  there 
are  all  the  fairies  in  their  fairy  palace 
standing  pyramidally  one  above  the 
other.  As  in  the  Arabian  Nights  the 
characters  are  always  asking  each 
other  to  tell  tales— lives  are  saved 
by  stories  well  told— and  one  gathers 
that  the  thread  of  Arabian  existence 
is  one  long  yam  ;  so,  in  the  extrava- 
ganzas, songs  are  all  the  rage, — the 
enchanter  sings  his  victim  to  sleep, 
the  princess  wins  her  lover  by  the 
charm  of  her  voice, — the  lover  sere- 
nades his  mistress  ;  the  king  must  be 
amused,  and  his  only  amusement  is 
"  The  Katcatcher's  Daughter."  Music 
is  not  only  the  food  of  love,  but  the 
blue-pill  also ;  and  it  is  the  food  and 
the  blue-pill  of  every  other  feeling  as 
well.  There  is  another  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Arabian  Nights  which 
is  prominently  exhibited  'in  the  ex- 
travaganzas—the disregard  of  life. 
Murder  is  a  mild  word  for  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  kings— they  lite- 
rally massacre  all  around :  it  is  the 
dance  of  death.  But  let  no  one  con- 
found all  this  murder  and  massacre 
with  the  similar  tendencies  in  the 
low  gallows-literature  of  the  present 
time.  All  the  murdering  of  the  fairy 
tales  is  counterbalanced  by  the  effect 
of  the  slaughter.  The  victims  are 
scarcely  ever  killed  outright — they 
are  instantly  transformed,  they  start 
up  and  fly  away  in  some  new  shape. 
The  idea  of  death  as  annihilation 
never  enters  into  the  fairy  tales ;  all 
is  immortal :  murder  is  but  the 
plucking  of  a  flower  that  will  grow 
again ;  the  massacre  of  a  village  is 
only  a  series  of  dissolving  views. 

The  Olympic  is  the  only  theatre 
without  a  harlequinade  attached  to 
its  fairy  tale.  For  tricks  of  clown 
and  pantaloon  one  naturally  travels 
to  Co  vent  Garden  and  the  adjacent 
theatres.  Who  shall  describe  all  the 
nonsense  and  merriment  that  passes 
current  in  these  temples  of  the  Muse? 
Puns,  puns,  nothing  but  puns— and 
such  rough  practical  joking  as  the 
youth  of  England  delights  in  !  What 
an  immense  deal  of  laughter  they 
manage  to  get  out  of  that  part  of  the 
body  in  which  angels  are  said  to  be 
-deficient.  It  is  kicked,  pins  are 


stuck  into  it  as  into  a  convenient 
pin-cushion ;  Clown  puts  a  live  lobster 
into  his  comprehensive  pockets,  and 
jumps  up  with  fearful  grimaces. 
Then  what  pulling  of  noses;  how 
they  are  flattened,  how  they  are 
lengthened,  how  they  are  blackened 
with  soot,  how  they  are  filled  with 
snuff  till  the  poor  member  sneezes 
and  bleeds  !  And  how  the  little  fel- 
lows in  the  boxes  laugh  and  crow 
over  the  practical  jokes  !  It  is  such 
rare  fun  to  see  Clown  stumble  over  a 
baby,  and  crush  its  head  like  a  pan- 
cake, and  double  it  up  into  the 
cradle.  0  glorious  to  see  a  shop- 
keeper's window  smashed,  and  his 
coat  torn  off  his  back ;  to  see  Clown 
burning  the  potatoes  and  licking  the 
roast,  and  throwing  carrots  and  tur- 
nips about  the  stage ;  to  see  Panta- 
loon pitched  into  the  pot,  and  turning- 
out  a  plum-pudding  ;  to  see  Clown's 
head  cut  off,  and  the  body  running 
headless  about  the  stage,  the  head 
crying  out  for  the  body, — glued  on  to 
the  shoulder,  and  so  happily  united 
that  Clown  takes  a  leap  through  a 
window,  and  tumbles  back  as  well  as 
ever  through  the  grating  below ;  to 
see  the  sucking-pig  running  about, 
and  given  to  the  nurse  instead  of  her 
lost  child ;  to  see  Clown  for  all  his 
iniquities  put  into  a  great  gun,  with 
lots  of  powder,  and  shot  to  perdition, 
next  hanging  like  a  caitiff  from  the 
top  of  the  theatre,  and  suddenly 
flopping  down  on  the  devoted  heads 
of  first  and  second  fiddle  in  the 
orchestra.  Hip,  hip !  away,  you  little 
wicked-eyed  younkers,  and  when  you 
go  home  put  the  poker  in  the  fire, 
Master  Jacky,  turn  in  your  small 
toes,  and  with  your  redhot  plaything 
burn  holes  in  the  tails  of  papa's  coat, 
while  Sarah  Jane  dances  about  in  all 
the  ecstasy  of  Columbine. 

There  is  not  much  interest  in  going 
minutely  over  the  theatres,  and  re- 
cording all  the  peculiarities  of  treat- 
ment. At  Covent  Garden  the  pre- 
liminary burlesque  is  the  best  sub- 
ject that  can  be  imagined — Ye  Belle 
Alliance,  but  it  is  very  poorly  treated. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
pantomime  is  the  curtain.  What  is 
that,  most  gentle  reader?  An  im- 
mense advertisement  sheet,  in  which 
Mechi,  and  Moses,  and  Madame 
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dazzle  the  eye  of  the  spectators,  with 
magic  strops  and  wonders  of  cheap- 
ness, until  the  curtain  rises  on  the 
usual  trickery  of  the  evening. 
"Shilling  razors"  — "Whiskers  in 
five  minutes  " — "  Baking  powder  "- 
"Who's  your  glover?" — "Look  to 
your  legs" — "  Gentlemen's  hair  dyed  in 
nalf-an-hour,  ladies'  in  an  hour" — 
"  Caspiato,  or  the  folding  bonnet ;  to 
fold  in  a  box  two  inches  deep" — "  The 
Teflis  silk  umbrella,"  and  all  the  chi- 
canery of  Sheffield  and  Brummagem 
wares ; — these  are  the  objects  of  con- 
templation that,  as  a  kind  of  mercan- 
tile prelude,  in  which  the  auctioneer's 
hammer  and  the  chinking  of  coin  are 
the  principal  instruments,  are  intended 
to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  more 
honest  arts  of  harlequin  and  panta- 
loon. Let  us  go  to  Drury  Lane,  the 
lessee  of  which  is  a  man  who  seems 
anxious  to  be  regarded  as  the  English 
Barnum,  and  who  probably,  like  his 
American  prototype,  would  accept  it 
as  the  greatest  of  compliments  were 
we  to  describe  him  as  the  most  per- 
fect humbug  in  London.  Jenny 
Lind,  the  Feejee  mermaid,  and  the 
woolly  horse,  were  all  the  same  to 
Barnum.  The  African  twins,  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens,  the  cage  of  lions, 
Charles  Mathews,  or  Miss  Glyn — it 
is  all  the  same  to  E.  T.  Smith.  His 
it  guns  for  the  present  are  Charles 
ithews  and  Tom  Matthews.  The 
Great  Gun-Trick,  of  which  the  former 
is  the  life  and  soul,  appearing  as  Pro- 
fessor Mathews,  the  wizard  of  the 
S.S.W.  by  S.,  is  a  really  clever  little 
piece,  happy  in  idea,  brilliant  in  exe- 
cution, and  worthy  of  all  its  success. 
The  pantomime,  Hey,  diddle  diddle, 
the  cat  and  the  fiddle,  is  all  fiddlede- 
dee.  Tom  Matthews,  the  clown,  plays 
the  deuce  with  the  tea  and  the  pale 
ale,  and  when  Jim  and  Jerry  go  to 
the  public-house  hard  by,  with  the 
name  of  Tom  Matthews  above  it,  and 
his  picture  as  merry-andrew  above 
that,  don't  they  expect  to  see  a  red- 
and- white  face  peeping  from  the  back 
shop,  and  wonder  what  sort  of  a  man 
Mr  Clown  is  at  home,  and  what  sort 
of  fourpenny  he  can  recommend? 
Pass  down  the  Strand  to  the  Adelphi. 
There  is  an  audience  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  performers, 
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an  unsophisticated  audience,  that 
roars  and  screams,  and  thoroughly 
enjoys.  When  Wright  takes  off  his 
hat,  how  they  laugh  ;  when  he  puts 
it  on  a  chair,  how  they  scream  ;  when 
he  sits  on  it,  what  convulsions  !  The 
peculiarity  of  the  pantomime  here  is, 
that  Madame  Celeste  appears  as  har- 
lequin. She  goes  through  the  per- 
formance with  marvellous  agility, 
but,  on  the  whole,  one  could  wish  that 
in  this  case  the  cap  of  harlequin  had 
really  the  power  of  rendering  the 
wearer  invisible.  At  the  Haymarket, 
Mr  Buckstone  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  entomology,  and  given  us 
The  Butterfly's  Ball  and  the  Grass- 
hopper^ Feast.  He  has  succeeded  in 
overcoming  our  antipathy  to  insects, 
in  teaching  us  to  endure  wasps,  nego- 
tiate with  fleas,  hobanob  with  spiders, 
and  flirt  with  flies.  If  the  Hay- 
market  is  entomological,  Sadler's 
Wells  is  decidedly  feline,  and  the 
Princess's  partly  feline,  partly  canine, 
partly  ornithological.  The  latter  is 
without  doubt  the  best  pantomime  of 
the  year — the  best  in  idea,  the  best 
put  upon  the  stage.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  an  idea  of  it  without  going 
more  into  detail  than  we  can  afford. 
The  introduction  is  supposed  to  take 
place  partly  in  the  land  of  birds  and 
partly  in  the  isle  of  beasts  ;  the  can- 
aries and  humming-birds  are  afraid  of 
the  cats,  and  the  story  of  the  Maid 
and  the  Magpie  is  interweaved  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  bright- 
plumed  birds  and  the  gigantic  gri- 
malkins, that  play  and  roll  over  each 
other  like  veritable  kittens  on  the 
hearth-rug.  Then,  in  the  harlequin- 
ade, we  have  the  pas  des  parachutes 
by  the  young  ladies,  who  come  upon 
the  stage — how  1  dropping  from  the 
clouds ;  the  gymnastic  feats  of  Mr 
Tanner's  wonderful  dogs,  who  poise 
themselves  on  barrels  and  dance  on 
their  heads  as  nimbly  as  clown  in  the 
sawdust  of  the  circus ;  and  best  of 
all,  the  representation  of  the  banquet 
in  Henry  VI IT.  by  a  troop  of  chil- 
dren, the  little  bluff  King  Hal  mak- 
ing love  to  a  diminutive  Anne  Bul- 
leyn,  a  miniature  Queen  Kate  scratch- 
ing the  face  and  tearing  the  eyes  of 
her  maid  of  honour  in  a  way  that 
would  have  shocked  Shakespeare  not 
less  than  Dr  Watts,  who  declares  that 
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little  hands  were  never  made  for  such 
a  purpose. 

The  Princess's  Theatre  ought  to 
produce  the  best  pantomime,  for' it  is 
the  theatre  of  all  others  which  pays 
most  attention  to  stage  effect ;  and  it 
would  be  strange,  if,  eclipsing  all 
others  in  the  illustration  of  the  Shake- 
spearean drama,  it  should  be  behind- 
hand in  the  representation  of  its  pan- 
tomime. It  is  no  vulgar  brilliance  of 
scenery,  no  clap-trap  effects  of  green, 
red,  and  gold  without  meaning,  that 
Mr  Charles  Kean  introduces  to  his 
audience.  There  is  always  something 
striking,  something  to  remember, 
something  wholly  original  and  highly 
suggestive,  sometimes  even  poetical, 
in  Ms  scenic  effect.  Take  the  angel 
tableau  in  Faust  and  Marguerite, 
which  is  substantiallythe  same  as  in 
the  dying  vision  of  Queen  Katherine, 
what  a  fine  solemn  effect  it  had  in 
feeling,  how  pure  and  beautiful  it 
looked  as  a  picture,  and,  last  of  all, 
how  cleverly  managed  as  a  mere  me- 
chanical contrivance — the  angels  slid- 
ing down  without  any  visible  support. 
Or  take  the  banquet  scene  in  Henry 
VIII.;  there  was  a  marvellous  origin- 
ality in  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  banquet-hall  was  seen.  It  was 
represented  slanting  up  the  stage,  so 
that  the  spectators  were  supposed  to 
stand,  not  at  the  end,  but  at  the  cor- 
ner of  it.  There  is  a  picture  in  the 
window  of  every  printshpp,  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  represent- 
ed feasting  his  Waterloo  comrades, 
and  which  is  drawn  from  a  similar 
point  of  view.  Make  the  slant  greater, 
cut  the  table  off  in  the  middle  by  the 
side-scenes  or  the  picture-frame,  and 
we  have  the  suggestion  of  a  room  of  • 
illimitable  extent.  Compare  this 
imaginative  mode  of  suggesting  a 
great  space,  with  the  vulgar  method 
adopted  in  Drury  Lane,  where,  in 
the  absurd  procession  of  idols  that 
ended  Fitzball's  Egyptian  monster  of 
a  play,  the  stage  was  thrown  open  to 
the  back  wall,  and  one  looked  at  a 
stream  of  cats,  rats,  and  crocodiles, 
coming  down  a  small  street.  The 
scenery  and  upholstery  of  Mr  Charles 
Kean,  it  is  true,  are  very  much  de- 
cried by  certain  writers,  and  are  con- 
tinually brought  forward  as  evidences 
of  the  low  estate  of  the  drama. 


These  writers,  however,  seem  to 
speak  with  a  personal  feeling  against 
the  manager  of  the  Princess's,  and 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  drama.  And  on  these 
two  points,  the  present  low  estate  of 
the  theatre  and  Mr  Kean's  share  in 
that  degradation,  we  have  a  few  re- 
marks to  make.  Praise  it  or  blame 
it — the  tendency  to  scenic  illustration 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  British 
theatre  in  its  latest  development,  and 
rightly  to  understand  its  intention,  is 
rightly  to  comprehend  the  position  of 
our  modern  drama. 

With  regard  to  the  present  decline 
of  the  drama,  we  must  point  out  that 
in  its  entire  history  there  never  has 
been  a  time  when  it  has  not  been 
exposed  to  the  severest  condemnation 
which  our  language  is  capable  of  ex- 
pressing. It  has  always  been  giving 
up  the  ghost,  always  dead,  or  worthy 
of  death.  Shakespeare  began  to 
write  for  the  stage  in  1589.  Exactly 
ten  years  before  was  published  the 
earliest  diatribe  against  the  stage,  at 
least  the  earliest  of  importance  : — 
"  The  School  of  Abuse  :  containing 
a  pleasant  invective  against  Poets, 
Pipers,  Players,  Jesters,  and  suchlike 
Caterpillars  of  a  Commonwealth:  set- 
ting up  the  flag  of  defiance  to  their 
mischievous  exercise,  and  overthrow- 
ing their  bulwarks,  by  profane  writers, 
natural  reason,  and  common  expe- 
rience :  a  discourse  as  pleasant  for 
gentlemen  that  favour  learning,  as 
profitable  for  all  that  will  follow 
virtue.  By  Stephen  Gosson."  After 
Gosson  came  Philip  Stubbes,  then 
Rankins,  then  Rainolds  ;  then  His- 
triomastin,  the  play ;  and  many  years 
afterwards,  the  still  more  celebrated 
Histriomastin  of  William  Prynne, 
which  took  the  author  seven  years  to 
compose,  and  four  years  more  to  pass 
through  the  press.  These  attacks 
were  levelled  against  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  stage;  had  in  view  the 
suppression,  rather  than  the  reforma- 
tion, of  the  theatres  ;  and  were  so  far 
successful  that  for  a  period  of  years, 
in  which  the  drama  suffered  greater 
comparative  injury  than  has  ever 
since  or  was  ever  before  inflicted  on 
it,  the  acting  of  plays  was  entirely 
prohibited.  So  great  was  the  injury 
inflicted  that  from  this  time  forward 
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— from  the  reopening  of  the  play- 
houses under  Charles  II.  to  the  pre- 
sent hour — the  cry  has  never  ceased 
to  be  heard  that  the  British  drama 
is  either  dead  or  dying.  All  manner 
of  changes  have  been  rung  upon  it. 
At  one  time,  amid  the  unparalleled 
licentiousness  of  Wycherley  and  Con- 
greve,  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  when 
a  hard  heart  was  the  best  flint  for 
wit  to  sparkle  from,  and  a  hardened 
conscience  the  best  steel  to  make  it 
sparkle,  the  conclusion  was  drawn 
quite  logically  that  artistic  degrada- 
tion is  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  such  moral  debasement,  the  sen- 
sual inhuman  spirit  tending  to  de- 
stroy that  power  of  sympathy  which 
is  the  fountainhead  of  dramatic  in- 
spiration. Then  when  the  Italian 
opera  came  into  vogue,  and  the  fash- 
ionables of  London  turned  a  ready 
ear  to  the  poetry  of  an  unknown 
language,  it  was  declared  (by  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  or  at  all  events  in  the  epi- 
logue to  one  of  his  plays)  that  tne 
English,  who  had  eschewed  Popery 
in  religion,  were  hankering  after 
Popery  in  wit  •  and  loud  and  many 
were  the  warnings  raised  against  the 
growing  apostasy.  Again,  when  the 
vein  of  native  talent  seemed  to  have 
been  exhausted,  and  almost  every 
piece  that  could  boast  of  the  slight- 
est success  had  a  plot  borrowed  from 
the  Spanish,  and  sentiment  borrowed 
from  the  French,  refugee  characters 
and  the  refuse  of  foreign  wit,  how 
bitterly  was  it  lamented  that  so 
wealthy  an  heiress,  and  so  beautiful, 
as  the  muse  of  the  British  drama, 
having  squandered  her  dowry  and 
prostituted  her  gifts  to  ignoble  ends, 
should  thus  at  length  be  driven  forth 
in  penury  to  live  on  alien  charity, 
and  perhaps,  like  another  Jane  Shore, 
to  end  a  wretched  existence  begging 
on  the  highways  and  byways  of  lite- 
rature 1  At  a  later  period,  the  igno- 
minious demise  of  the  British  muse 
was  expected  with  still  greater  cer- 
tainty, when  the  play-wrights  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  even  the  art  of  forg- 
ing clever  imitations,  seemed  to  have 
lost  even  the  Spartan  talent  of  clever 
plagiarism,  and  their  highest  achieve- 
ments were  avowedly  translated  from 
Kotzebue  and  other  Germans.  And 
afterwards,  when  some  of  the  poets 


who  adorned  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century — Coleridge,  Maturin, 
Milman — surrounding  as  it  were  the 
deathbed  of  the  old  lady,  did  their 
best  to  keep  her  in  life,  critical  doc- 
tors shook  tneir  heads  and  shrugged 
their  shoulders  as  if  the  labour  were 
useless,  and  but  a  prolonging  of  the 
last  inevitable  agonies  of  a  toothless, 
palsied,  miserable  old  beldame,  that 
had  better  die  than  live.  She  has 
not  yet  given  up  the  ghost,  however, 
nor  is  likely  to  do  so  in  a  hurry. 
Nevertheless  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
satisfaction, so  far  from  being  si- 
lenced, are  more  frequent  and  doleful 
than  ever,  and  are  now  directed  not 
only  against  the  dramatists,  but  also 
against  the  actors,  there  being  no 
doubt  that,  to  whatever  cause  it  may 
be  owing  (probably  it  is  very  much 
due  to  that  commonly  assigned,  the 
abolition  of  theatrical  monopoly, 
which  has  distributed  amongst  a 
number  of  companies  the  histrionic 
talent  formerly  concentrated  in  two), 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  for 
a  comedy,  and  almost  impossible  to 
secure  for  the  highest  tragedy,  a 
strong  and  thoroughly  good  cast,  so 
that  from  the  protagonist  down  to 
the  meanest  performer  every  part  is 
well  fitted,  and  the  result  on  the 
stage,  with  all  the  accompaniments 
of  costume,  scenery,  and  music,  is  a 
perfect  whole,  a  true  work  of  art. 
When,  partly  on  this  account  — 
namely,  the  inefficiency  of  the  actors 
— but  partly  also  through  a  tend- 
ency which  is  inherent  in  all  art,  Mr 
Macready  and  other  managers  after 
him  paid  extraordinary  attention  to 
the  dressing  of  the  stage,  so  that 
cases  have  occurred,  on  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  new  piece,  of  the 
audience  calling  before  the  curtain, 
not  the  author  who  planned  the 
whole  of  it,  not  the  manager  who 
brought  it  effectually  to  light,  not 
the  actors  who  stood  forward  as  the 
chief  interpreters  of  the  play,  but  the 
scenic  artist  who,  with  his  paint-pots 
and  his  Dutch  foil,  his  muslin  water- 
falls and  his  paper  moons,  wrought  in 
the  gorgeous  background, — dire  were 
the  denunciations  hurled  against 
those  who  seemed  bent  on  transform- 
ing the  theatre  into  a  prodigious 
panoramic  peep-show,  to  which  the 
dialogue  of  the  players  has  about  the 
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same  merely  accessory  relation  as 
the  music  of  the  orchestra.  And 
these  last  are  the  most  frequent 
cries,  now  that  Mr  Charles  Kean 
has  so  far  outstript  his  predecessors 
as  almost  to  create  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  stage,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  spectacles  which,  for  splen- 
dour and  truth  of  representation, 
could,  some  years  ago,  have  hardly 
been  deemed  possible.  On  the  pro- 
duction of  Sardanapaltts,it  was  said 
that  he  had  turned  his  theatre  into 
a  Gallery  of  Illustration,  and  that, 
properly  read,  his  playbills  invited 
the  public  to  witness,  not  the  Drama 
of  Sardanapalus,  but  the  Diorama 
of  Nineveh. 

Now,  suppose  that  this,  and  worse 
than  all  this,  is  true — granting  that 
the  stage  is  in  the  worst  state  pos- 
sible, let  us  compare  the  denuncia- 
tions now  directed  against  it  with 
the  description  that  Gifford  gives  of 
a  period  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  look  back  upon  us  a  kind  of 
golden  age.  It  may  be  instructive 
to  quote  the  passage,  as  a  warning 
to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to 
howl  too  lugubriously  over  the 
fancied  ruin  of  the  drama,  _  In  the 
preface  to  the  Mceviad,  published  in 
1795,  he  writes  as  follows  :  "  I 
know  not  if  the  stage  has  been  so 
low,  since  the  days  of  Gammer 
Gurton,  as  at  this  hour.  It  seems 
as  if  all  the  blockheads  in  the  king- 
dom had  started  up,  and  exclaimed 
with  one  voice, '  Come,  let  us  write 
for  the  theatres.'  In  this  there  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  altogether  new ; 
the  striking  and  peculiar  novelty  of 
the  times  seems  to  be,  that  ALL  they 
write  is  received.  Of  the  three  par- 
ties concerned  in  this  business,  the 
writers  and  the  managers  seem  the 
least  culpable.  If  the  town  will 
feed  on  husks,  extraordinary  pains 
need  not  be  taken  to  find  them  any- 
thing more  palatable.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  people?  The 
lower  orders  are  so  brutified  by  the 
lamentable  follies  of  O'Keefe,  and 
Cobbe,  and  Pilon,  and  I  know  not 
who — Sardi  venales,  each  worse  than 
the  other — that  they  have  lost  all 
relish  for  simplicity  and  genuine 
humour;  nay, ignorance  itself, unless 
it  be  gross  and  glaring,  cannot  hope 
for  '  their  most  sweet  voices.'  And 
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the  higher  ranks  are  so  mawkishly 
mild  that  they  take  with  a  placid 
simper  whatever  comes  before  them ; 
or,  if  they  now  and  then  experience 
a  slight  fit  of  disgust,  have  not  re- 
solution enough  to  express  it,  but  sit 
yawning  and  gaping  in  each  other's 
faces  for  a  little  encouragement  in 
their  culpable  forbearance."  Then, 
in  a  note  to  the  Baviad,  he  speaks 
of  a  deep  even  lower  than  the  bathos 
of  O'Keefe.  On  referring  to  Morton, 
Reynolds,  and  Holcroft — to  "Mor- 
ton's catchword,"  to  Reynolds'  "  flip- 
pant trash,"  and  to  "Holcroft's  Shug- 
lane  cant" — he  asks,  "Will  future 
ages  believe  that  this  facetious  tri- 
umvirate should  think  nothing 
more  to  be  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  play  than  an  eternal 
repetition  of  some  contemptible  vul- 
garity, such  as  '  That's  your  sort ! ' 
'Hey,  damme!'  'What's  to  pay!' 
'  Keep  moving  ! '  &c.  They  will : 
for  they  will  have  blockheads  of  their 
oivn,  who  will  found  their  claims  to 
celebrity  on  similar  follies.  What, 
however,  they  will  never  credit  is, 
that  these  drivellings  of  idiotism, 
these  catchwords,  should  actually 

E reserve  their  respective  authors 
•om  being  hooted  off  the  stage. 
No,  they  will  not  believe  that  an 
English  audience  could  be  so  be- 
sotted, so  brutified,  as-  to  receive 
such  senseless  exclamations  with 
bursts  of  laughter,  with  peals  of 
applause.  I  cannot  believe  it  my- 
self, though  I  have  witnessed  it. 
Hand  credo — if  I  may  reverse  the 
good  father's  position — hand  credo, 
quia  possibile  est"  And  not  to  quote 
further,  let  us  but  cite  his  descrip- 
"  tion  of  the  tragedy  of  the  time  : 

"  From  first  to  last 

Your  joy  is  fustian,  and  your  grief  bombast ; 
Rhetoric  has  banished  reason ;  kings  and 

queens 

Vent  in  hyperboles  their  royal  spleens  ; 
Guardsmen   in  metaphors  express    their 

hopes ; 
And  'maidens,  in  white  linen/  howl  in 

tropes." 

Terribly  severe  is  all  this — terrible 
for  its  truth.  Gifford  was  not  the 
man  to  write  mincingly.  Nor  ought 
we,  at  the  present  day,  to  write 
mincingly  of  the  iniquities  and  stu- 
pidities of  the  stage.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  whatever  be  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  British  stage  at  the  pre- 
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sent  moment,  and  however  much  it 
may  deserve  the  denunciations  of 
criticism,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to 
dwell  on  those  indications  of  pro- 
mise which  are  too  much  overlooked, 
rather  than  on  the  enormous  defi- 
ciencies which  are  patent  to  every 
observer.  Let  us  see  whether  the 
illustrative  tendency  of  the  time  may 
not  have  its  bright  side  as  well  as  a 
dark,  and  may  not  have  a  higher 
purpose  than  spectacular  effect. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  great  mis- 
take to  imagine,  that  in  the  produc- 
tion of  King  Henry  VII L,  and  the 
other  dramas  that  went  before  it,  the 
principal  object  of  Mr  Charles  Kean 
was  simply  to  place  upon  the  stage 
a  dazzling  spectacle,  and  that  his 
success  as  a  manager  has  been  due  to 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  public 
taste  in  this  matter.  Were  this  the 
case,  there  would  be  nothing  special 
in  his  managerial  career.  Brilliant 
spectacle  is  nothing  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  theatre — and  the  history 
of  the  English  theatre.  In  the  days 
of  James  I.,  some  of  the  stage  pro- 
perties were  so  very  splendid,  that 
we  have  read  of  certain  lieges  who 
were  afraid  lest  the  double-gilt  mag- 
nificence of  the  tragedy-kings  should 
cast  the  majesty  of  the  real  sove- 
reign into  shade,  and  so  endanger 
the  crown.  However  absurd  and 
chimerical,  what  could  be  more  gor- 
geous than  the  masques  and  pageants 
which  were  so  common  in  those 
days  1  Our  extravaganzas  (counter- 
parts, to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  an- 
cient masque),  although  they  are 
more  appropriate  in  costume,  and 
altogether  more  matter-of-fact,  are 
not  nearly  so  garish.  Where,  now- 
adays, shall  we  find  a  queen  willing 
to  act  like  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark 
— she  and  the  ladies  of  her  court 
acting  the  negresses  in  Ben  Jonson's 
masque  of  Blackness  ?  Such  mag- 
nificence Mr  Charles  Kean  assuredly 
cannot  rival,  and  his  claim  to  origi- 
nality is  not  founded  on  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  spectacle  which  he 
has  placed  before  the  footlights : 
he  claims  the  praise  of  historical 
accuracy.  It  will  be  remembered 
how,  in  the  playbill  of  his  Macbeth 
— a  curiosity  in  its  way — he  cited 
the  authority  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Pliny,  Strabo,  Xiphilin,  Snorre,  Du- 
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cange,  and  the  Eyrbiggia  Saga— (not 
bad  for  a  play-bill,  the  Eyrbiggia 
Saga  !) — and  in  the  not  less  remark- 
able programme  of  Sardanapalus, 
he  lays  so  great  a  stress  on  the 
virtues  of  antiquarian  research  and 
historical  fidelity,  as  not  only  to 
speak  of  his  haying  learnt  that  scenic 
illustration,  if  it  Jiave  the  weight  of 
authority,  may  adorn  and  add  dig- 
nity to  the  noble  works  of  genius ; 
and  to  assert  that  in  decoration  of 
every  kind,  whether  scenic  or  other- 
wise, he  has,  in  the  first  instance,  aimed 
at  truth,  with  the  grand  object  of 
conveying  to  the  stage  an  accurate 
portraiture  and  a  living  picture  of  a 
bygone  age ;  but  also  to  point  it  out 
as  a  note-worthy  fact  that,  until  the 
present  moment,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  render  Lord  Byron's  tragedy 
of  Sardanapalus  upon  the  stage 
with  proper  dramatic  effect,  because 
until  now  we  have  known  nothing  of 
Assyrian  architecture  and  costume ; 
so  that,  according  to  this  view,  it  is 
not  enough  to  have  for  such  plays  an 
architecture  and  costume  artistically- 
correct — they  must  also  be  histori- 
cally genuine.  This  magnifying  of 
historical  truth,  this  drifting  from 
the  open  and  trackless  sea  of  fiction 
to  the  terra  firma  and  unalterable 
landmarks  of  fact — a  strong  tendency 
to  REALISM,  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  Mr  Kean's  management.  And 
it  is  observable  not  merely  in  his 
mode  of  placing  a  drama  upon  the 
stage,  but  in  his  own  style  of  acting. 
Look  at  Louis  XI. — look  at  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  remarkable  for  the  specifi- 
cation of  little  traits  and  details  that 
serve  to  realise  the  character  as 
much  as  possible  in  that  style  which 
has  been  called  pre-Raphaelite. 

Nor  is  this  tendency  peculiar  to 
the  management  of  the  Princess's 
Theatre.  It  is  manifested  in  various 
ways  on  nearly  every  stage  through- 
out the  country,  sometimes  absurd- 
ly enough.  A  provincial  theatre 
announces  a'grand  chivalric  spectacle, 
"  with  seven  hundred  pounds'  worth 
of  real  armour !"  A  New  York 
theatre  announces  that  the  School 
for  Scandal  will  be  produced  with 
magnificent  carpets,  mirrors,  and 
genuine  silver  plate  !  Whittington 
and  his  Cat  is  produced  with  a  real 
rat  amongst  the  crowds  of  sham 
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reality  is 

destroyed  by  the  terrier  that  plays 
the  cat,  forgetting  his  catskin  and 
beginning  to  yelp.     One  of  the  City 
theatres,  in  announcing  the  Hertford- 
shire Tragedy,  set  forth  that  the 
very^  gig  in  which  Thurtell  drove  his 
victim   to   be   murdered,    and   the 
very  table  on  which  the  pork-chops 
were   afterwards   devoured,    would 
form  part  of  the  stage  properties— 
being    expressly    engaged    for    this 
theatre.    In  contrast  with  such  inane 
realism,  one  had  considerable  satis- 
faction in  gazing  on  the  dog  which 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  in  Mr  Talfourd's 
travesty  of  Shylock,  so  triumphantly 
led  about — a  toy -spaniel  on  wheels. 
It  is  perhaps  unfair  to  quote  in  such 
a  connection  the   latest  vagary  of 
this  realistic  tendency — a  curious  bit 
of  pre-Raphaelitism — on  the  part  of 
Messrs    Tom    Taylor    and    Charles 
Reade,  who,  intending  in  the  King's 
Rival  to  produce  as  complete  a  pic- 
ture as  possible  of  the  times  of  Charles 
II. — with  its  wit  and  wantonness, 
courtesies,  familiarities,  periwigs,  Mr 
Pepys,  and  Spring  G-ardens — actually 
brought  Major  Wildman  on  the  stage, 
in  shirt  and  breeches,  wet  and  torn, 
and  abominably  plague -stricken,  all 
the  people  flying  from  the  unsightly 
wretch  as  from  an  Afrit  of  the  hor- 
rible Kaf,  or  a  Goul  of  the  bottomless 
pit.    And  so,  for  the  sake  of  present- 
ing a  picture  of   perfect  accuracy, 
these    authors    chose    to    turn    the 
theatre  into  a  Chamber  of  Horrors. 
And  since  this  pre-Raphaelitism,  or 
an  antiquarianism  worse  than  pre- 
Raphaelitism,   is   the  order  of  the 
day,  we  are  sometimes  surprised  that 
none  of  the  managers    has    seized 
upon  that  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
in  which,  of  all  others,  there  is  room 
for  the  display  of  historical  ingen- 
uity, and  all  the  originality  of  re- 
search.   We  allude  to  the  Tempest, 
and   hope   they  will  make   use  of 
the  idea,  when  we  point  out  that  as, 
according  to  Mr  Kean,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  represent  the  Sardanapalus 
of  Lord  Byron  upon  the  stage  until 
Mr  Layard  made  his  discoveries  at 
Nineveh  ;  so,  until  about  fifty  years 
ago,  when  Mr  Malone's  Essay  on  the 
Tempest  was  published,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  produce  that  play  adequately 
in  any  theatre.     The  Rev.  Joseph 


Hunter  has  attempted  to  identify  the 
abode  of  Prospero  with  Lampedusa, 
an  island  hall-way  between  Malta 
and  the  African  coast,  grounding 
his  opinion  upon  this  amongst  other 
facts,  that  Lampedusa  furnishes  the 
Maltese  with  firewood,  and  Prospero 
sends  Caliban  forth  to -collect  fire- 
wood !  This,  however,  is  but  child's- 
play  to  the  labour  of  Malone,  who  not 
only  succeeds  in  identifying  the  island 
with  the  Bermudas,  but  actually  dis- 
covers the  identical  tempest  that  gives 
its  name  to  the  play — "  the  dreadful 
hurricane  that  dispersed  the  fleet  of 
Sir  George  Somers  and  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  in  July  1609,  on  their  passage 
with  a  large  supply  of  provisions  and 
men  for  the  infant  colony  in  Virginia, 
by  which  the  Admiral  ship,  as  it  was 
called,  having  those  commanders  on 
board  ['  some  noble  creatures'],  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet, 
and  wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Ber- 
muda." Then  come  the  incidental 
phrases  descriptive  of  the  storm  that 
identify  it  with  the  Tempest — "  Ad- 
miral ship  parted  from  the  rest  of  the 
fleet " — "  they  resolved  to  shut  up  the 
hatches" — "  take  leave  of  each  other" 
— "  ship  struck  upon  a  rock" — "  most 
luckily  thrown  up  between  two,  as 
upright  as  if  she  had  been  on  the 
stocks" — "  arrived  in  safety  without 
the  loss  of  a  man" — "  Bermodes"- 
"  Isle  of  Devils" — "  enchanted  place" 
— "  sea-monster  in  shape  like  a  man" 
— "  richest,  pleasantest,  most  health- 
ful place  ever  seen."  What  a  splendid 
hit  Mr  Kean  or  Mr  Phelps  would 
make  if  only  some  possible  Mr  Layard 
could  be  found  who  should  go  and 
excavate  the  cell  of  Prospero  !  Why 
not?  Is  there  not  perfect  truth  in 
what  Mr  Charles  Mathews  says  : — 
"  In  France  the  dramatic  authors 
have  free  permission  to  distort  history 
ingeniously,  on  condition  of  being  gay 
and  witty.  In  England,  provided  we 
are  true  to  history,  we  have  free  per- 
mission to  be  dull  and  tiresome." 

Now,  if  some  of  the  phrases  which 
we  have  been  using,  have  been  used 
correctly ;  if  we  have  been  right  in 
speaking  of  the  pre-Raphaelitism  and 
realism  of  the  theatre,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  question  as  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  drama,  in  particular, 
resolves  itself  into  a  much  wider 
question  as  to  the  present  state  of  art 
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generally.  And  the  fact  is,  that  the 
more  narrowly  we  examine  the  sister 
arts,  the  more  nearly  do  we  find  that 
they  assimilate.  In  the  pictorial  art 
we  find  the  same  symptoms  of  dis- 
integration and  decay  as  in  the  dra- 
matic ;  in  both,  we  find  the  same 
elements  of  promise.  Look  at  the 
walls  of  our  exhibition -rooms,  and 
behold  the  inanities  that  figure  there, 
contemporary  with  the  inanities  of 
the  theatre.  This  picture  either  dis- 
plays as  little  action  as  a  modern  tra- 
gedy, or  its  action  is  as  spasmodic  as 
an  Adelphi  melodrama.  In  how  many 
of  these  pictures  do  we  find  the  artists 
compensating  for  bad  drawing  with 
gaudy  colour,  hiding  vacancy  of  ex- 
pression in  a  blaze  of  light,  feebleness 
of  passion  in  a  tornado  of  shadows, 
and  blundering  perspective,  aerial  and 
linear,  in  a  mist  as  convenient  as  the 
clouds  by  which  the  gods  of  Homer 
saved  their  heroes  from  the  lances  of 
the  enemy?  The  very  faults  we  find 
in  the  theatre !  Eternal  mannerism, 
staginess,  mimicry,  trickery,  grimac- 
ing, catchwords,  red  lights  and  blue 
lights,  and  the  name  of  the  perruquier 
mentioned  in  the  playbills  in  large 
letters  !  In  how  many  pictures  of 
naked  legs  in  the  last  Exhibition, 
did  you  not  recognise  the  calves  of 
the  gallant  grenadier  who  is  now 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  ? 
That  beard,  that  turban :  we  think 
we  have  seen  the  face  of  that  Turkish 
Jew  in  at  least  fifty-seven  pictures; 
and  he  so  haunts  us  throughout  the 
Exhibition-rooms  in  a  thousand  into- 
lerable disguises — his  long  nose  here, 
and  his  cold  brown  eye  there,  as  if,  after 
using  him  whole  as  long  as  possible, 
the  artists  at  length  cut  him  into 
little  pieces,  and  made  a  division  of 
his  remains,  that  really  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  know  that  such  had  been 
his  actual  fate.  It  is  the  very  vice  of 
the  stage,  where  we  find  Mr  A — 
(who  plays  the  villains),  or  Mr  B — 
(who  plays  the  enamoured  young 

gentleman),  or  Mr  0 (who  does 

the  comic),  eternally  playing  them- 
selves, and  through  every  possible 
transformation  presenting  us  with  the 
same  legs  and  arms,  and  expressive 
nose  and  cracked  voice.  Whether  on 
the  boards  or  on  the  canvass,  inca- 
pacity and  commonplace  issue  in  virtu-  age 
ally  the  same  results.  And  it  so  hap-  sha 
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pens  that  if  one  were  asked  what  are 
the  most  striking,  the  most  note- 
worthy, or  the  most  notorious  peculia- 
rities, at  this  moment,  of  our  picture- 
galleries  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the 
theatres  on  the  other,  one  must  in- 
evitably fix  upon  the  pre-Raphaelitism 
of  the  one,  and  the  Revivalism  of  the 
other,  and  recognise  them  as  twins. 
Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
pre-Raphaelitism  of  the  picture-gal- 
leries is  but  one  of  the  forms,  al- 
though the  most  peculiar  form,  in 
which  the  tendency  to  realism  is 
manifested.  It  is  manifested  not  less 
determinately  in  the  prominence 
given  to  portraiture— portraits  of 
"men,  women,  and  Herveys,"  por- 
traits of  dogs,  portraits  of  horses, 
portraits  of  prize  oxen  and  pigs,  and 
dead  game,  and  black-faced  ewes. 
The  colouring  which  Gibson  gives  to 
his  statues  is  a  move  in  the  same  di- 
rection. And  the  tendency  is  sym- 
bolised and  strengthened  by  the  pho- 
tographic art  which  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  pro- 
mises, whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
to  exercise  so  much  influence  on 
every  easel  throughout  the  country. 

To  come  to  the  point  then  :  What 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  realism  ? 
If,  with  all  the  multiform  absurdi- 
ties in  which  it  is  manifested,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  admitted  that  all  or 
most  of  the  symptoms  of  vitality  in 
the  imitative  arts  are  at  the  present 
moment  expressed  in  this  manner, 
what  is  the  value  of  it  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  whenever  this  ten- 
dency to  realism  is  manifested  with 
more  than  ordinary  force  (we  were 
going  to  say,  virulence),  it  is  a  most 
critical  symptom.  It  is  distinctive 
of  what  the  old  physicians  would  have 
called  two  separate  climacterics  in 
the  history  of  art.  It  marks  the  in- 
fancy and  the  old  age  of  art — the 
rise  and  the  fall.  It  is  just  as  in  the 
individual  man — at  first  in  child- 
hood, and  at  last  in  second  child- 
hood, he  worships  the  real,  and  re- 
fuses to  accept  what  he  cannot  be- 
lieve in  as  absolutely  and  historically 
true.  "  But  is  it  true  ?"  inquires  the 
child;  "is  it  a  fact?"  says  the  old 
man.  The  precise  difference  between 
the  realism  of  infancy  and  that  of 

;e  is  another  matter  to  which 'we 

all  afterwards  have  to  refer  :   at 
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present  we  have  only  to  do  with 
their  generic  identity.  And  as  the 
individual  man  is  in  almost  every  re- 
spect a  miniature  of  the  race,  so  we 
find  this  generic  realism  characteris- 
tic of  at  once  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  art.  In  the  middle  space  it 
culminates  towards  the  pure  azure  of 
the  ideal. 

We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  this 
doctrine  as  to  the  periods  of  realism, 
evident  as  it  would  seem  to  be,  will 
obtain  the  immediate  acceptance  of 
every  reader :  we  are  not  sure,  because 
the  counter-view  has  more  than 
once  already  been  put  forward — and 
by  some  of  the  critics  in  the  pre- 
sent century  has  been  maintained 
with  great  vigour,  that  art  displays 
most  imagination  in  its  infancy,  and 
that — as  at  once  a  proof  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact — we  find  its  most  an- 
cient works  to  be  the  best.  While 
the  doctrine,  as  commonly  advanced, 
seems  to  make  this  wide  and  sweeping 
generalisation,  it  is  of  course  more 
cautiously  worded,  so  as  to  apply 
chiefly  to  poetry — epical  and  lyrical : 
as  applied  to  the  dramatic  or  imita- 
tive arts,  there  is  such  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence against  it,  that  it  could  safely 
be  advanced  only  by  implication.  But 
it  is  not  true  even  with  reference  to 
the  narrative  poet — call  him  what 
men  will  —  bard,  aoidos,  minstrel, 
maker,  minnesinger,  scald.  For  ob- 
serve, that  the  point  in  dispute  is  not 
whether  the  most  ancient  poets  are  the 
best ;  grant  for  a  moment  that  they 
are  :  but  wherein  lies  their  distin- 
guishing excellence  ?  are  they  more 
imaginative  than  later  ones  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind  :  the  imaginative  poets 
belong  to  what  a  geologist  would  call 
the  pleiocene  formation — a  much  later 
epoch.  The  elder  bards  are  remark- 
able above  all  things  for  their  truth- 
fulness, their  minute  observation, 
their  naturalness,  their  reality.  Life, 
the  present  life  in  the  present  world, 
was  to  them  an  overwhelming  reality, 
and  they  had  no  inclination,  little 
need,  to  imagine  a  new  world,  and  go 
and  live  in  it.  A  most  wonderful  im- 
agination they  certainly  displayed, 
but  they  were  quite  unconscious  of 
the  gift :  they  did  not  imagine,  like 
Edmund  Spenser  or  John  Keats,  for 
the  sake  of  imagining  ;  they  did  not 
dream  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  dream- 
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ing.    Their  pleasure  in  dreaming  was 
a  sub-conscious  pleasure.    Truth  was 
the  grand  and  ostensible  object ;  and 
if  the  facts  which  they  proposed  to 
discover  and  describe  were  often  mere 
fancies,  still  they  were  not  recognised 
as  fancies.    A  mere  imagination  they 
would  have  regarded  as  a  mere  lie. 
The  so-called  facts  for  which,  in  mo- 
dern phrase,  they  were  indebted  to 
imagination,  they  professed  to  have 
received  from  reason,  from  memory, 
from  inspiration,  from  veritable  su- 
pernatural vision,  always  from  a  cre- 
dible source.    And  here,  indeed,  lies 
the  strength  of  the  argument  which 
refers  the  origin  of  verse  to  the  re- 
quirements of  memory,  so  that  versi- 
fication was  in  its  first  intention  but 
a  system  of  mnemonics.      Right  or 
wrong,  that  theory  has  been  endorsed 
by  illustrious  names  ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  even  by  an  opponent,  that 
the  whole  tone  of  the  elder  poetry 
speaks  in  its  favour.    There  is  a  tone 
of  sincerity  in  the  elder  poets,  as  if 
they  could  not  play  with  their  subject, 
and  as  if  upon  them  all  had  been  be- 
stowed the  gift  which  a  fairy  is  said 
to  have  bestowed  upon  Thomas  of 
Ercildoune — the  tongue  that  could 
not  lie,  the  tongue  that  could  not 
feign.    They  never  seem  to  be  tell- 
ing tales ;  they  are  relating  histo- 
ries.   They  do  not  attempt  to  tickle 
the  imagination ;  they  are  commit- 
ting important  and  interesting  facts 
to  memory.    And  this  also  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  rhyming  chroniclers — 
say  Robert  de  Branne,  or  Robert  of 
Gloucester,  who  were  nothing  but 
rhymers— were  nevertheless  regarded 
as  true  poets.    They  narrated  history 
•in  numerous  verse  :  what  more  did 
those  who  were  truly  called  poets 
profess  to  do  ?    These  latter  made 
their  narratives  more  interesting,  but 
it  was  not  recognised  that  the  narra- 
tives were  of  a  different  kind.     Psy- 
chological analysis  had  not  yet  pene- 
trated so  far  as  to  discern  imagination 
in  the  true  poet,  and  none  in  the 
rhyming  chronicler.    It  had  not  yet 
discovered  that  the  office  of  the  poet 
is  more  than  this — viz.,  to  tell  what 
he  knows  faithfully,  pleasingly,  and 
in  verse.   Credibility  was  deemed  the 
first  virtue  of  the  poet,  the  primrose 
of  the  poetical  flora.    What  if  their 
world  be  all  or  half  unreal  ?— still 
p 
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they  believed  it  to  be  real.  As  it  is 
long  before  the  poor  mortals  who 
have  been  snatched  away  to  Elfland 
discover  that  all  the  splendour  which 
surrounds  them  is  but  a  dream,  that 
the  gold  is  dross,  and  the  diamonds 
glass,  and  the  brocades  worsted,  and 
the  velvets  cotton,  and  all  unreality  ; 
even  so  the  poets  of  a  country  (chil- 
dren kidnapped  from  a  better  world) 
do  not  all  at  once  discover  that  the 
world  they  live  in  is  wholly  unreal, 
wholly  ideal  They  are,  at  first,  the 
most  extreme  of  realists. 

It  thus  appears  that  even  in  poetry 
the  early  period  is  remarkable  for  its 
realism.  The  poets  dp  not  begin  with 
sublimated  fancies  in  the  highest 
heaven  of  invention.  The  ascent  of 
Mont  Blanc  is  quite  a  modern  feat. 
All  that  old  Provencal  minstrelsy — 
sirvente  and  chanson — murmurs  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  And  if  this  be 
true  of  poetry,  it  is  much  more  true 
of  the  imitative  arts — the  drama, 
painting,  and  sculpture.  If  sculp- 
ture perished  in  the  realism  of  Roman 
portraiture,  it  began  with  the  real- 
ism of  Egyptian  mummy — inglorious 
attempt  to  preserve  the  real  thing. 
The  same  law  holds  in  painting.  In 
his  work  on  the  North  American 
Indians,  Mr  Catlin  describes  a  little 
incident  which  furnishes  a  very  good 
illustration  of  how  a  savage  regards 
painting,  and  how  the  art  in  its  in- 
fancy would  infallibly  be  treated.  In 
taking  the  likeness  of  one  of  these 
Indians,  Mr  Catlin  proceeded  to  paint 
the  shadow  of  the  nose,  to  the  no  small 
bewilderment  of  the  onlookers,  who 
immediately  found  fault  with  the 
dark  patch.  He  pointed  out  the 
shadow  of  the  nose  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  represent;  but  no — they 
were  unable  to  understand ;  it  was 
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an  injury  to  the  countenance  of  their 
medicine-man ;  there  must  be  no 
shadow,  and  without  shadow  the 
picture  was  painted.  They  insisted 
on  his  painting  reality,  not  appear- 
ance. We  find  the  counterpart  of 
this  in  the  old  medieval  pictures — 
all  so  shadowless.  The  feeling  for 
shadow  stole  very  gradually  over  the 
artistic  mind.  And  in  many  other 
details  one  might  note  how  the 
painter,  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  art, 
seeks  to  represent  the  object  before 
him,  not  as  it  appears  to  his  eye  at 
one  particular  moment,  but  as  it  is, 
or  as  he  knows  it  to  be,  in  reality. 
He  knows,  for  example,  that  a  hand 
is  the  flattened  extremity  of  the  arm, 
ending  in  five  points  ;  in  his  pictures, 
accordingly,  the  hand  is  invariably 
spread  out  with  the  unmistakable 
digits — one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
—  always  five.  And  we  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  history  of  art  more  remarkable 
than  the  contrast  between  our  pre- 
sent mode  of  regarding  a  picture, 
and  that  which  we  find  current  in 
the  olden  times.  We  regard  a  pic- 
ture as  a  picture — a  representation — 
a  memory — an  imagination.  Three 
hundred  years  ago,  it  was  the  estab- 
lished formula  of  praise  to  say  that 
it  was  a  reality — the  thing  itself. 
One  might  still  go  farther  back  and 
recall  the  anecdotes  told  of  the  old 
Greek  painters — of  the  horse  neigh- 
ing to  the  picture  of  a  horse  by 
Apelles,  and  the  curious  test  which 
Zeuxis  applied  to  one  of  his  pictures, 
the  birds  coming  to  eat  the  grapes, 
which  were  thus  shown  to  be  well 
painted,  but  unterrified  by  the  figure 
of  the  man  who  carried  the  grapes, 
which  was  thus  shown  to  be  badly 
painted.*  And  we  might  quote  whole 


*  Here,  by  the  way,  let  us  cite  in  a  foot-note  a  description  of  statuary  from  the 
Golden  Ass  of  ^Apuleius.  It  illustrates  the  mode  of  regarding  sculpture  in  a  very 
realistic  period.  It  is  a  description  of  the  entrance  -  hall  to  Byrrhcena's  house. 
"  Conversing  in  this  way,  we  had  proceeded  but  a  few  paces  ere  we  arrived  at 
Byrrhoena's  house.  The  hall  was  most  beautiful,  and  had  statues  of  the  Goddess  of 
Victory,  raised  on  pillars  which  stood  at  the  four  corners.  The  wings  of  the  figures  were 
expanded;  their  dewy  feet  seemed  to  brush  the  surface  of  a  rolling  sphere,  although 
it  moved  not ;  and  they  looked  not  as  if  they  were  attached  to  it,  but  hovered  in 
the  air.  A  statue  of  Diana,  in  Parian  marble,  occupied  a  level  space  in  the  middle 
of  the  enclosure.  The  figure  was  singularly  beautiful :  the  garments  of  the  goddess 
were  blown  back  by  the  wind  ;  she  seemed  in  the  act  of  running  directly  towards 
you  as  you  entered,  and  awed  you  by  the  majesty  of  her  godlike  form.  Dogs  sup- 
ported the  goddess  on  either  side,  and  these  too  were  of  marble.  Their  eyes  were 
fierce  and  threatening,  their  ears  erect,  their  nostrils  open,  their  jaws  agape  to 
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pages  from  Vasari  to  show  how  an 
artist  and  a  critic  of  the  cinque  cento 
looked  upon  a  work  of  art.  We  will 
quote  but  one  or  two  sentences  : 
"Every  touch  of  the  pencil,"  says 
Vasari  of  one  of  Raphael's  Madon- 
nas— "every  touch  of  the  pencil  in 
the  heads,  hands,  and  feet  of  this 
work,  has  produced  such  effect  that 
the  parts  seem  rather  to  be  of  the 
living  flesh  than  the  mere  colours  of 
the  painter."  Again,  with  reference 
to  musical  instruments  in  a  picture 
of  St  Cecilia,  he  says,  that  they  "  lie 
scattered  around  her';  and  these  do 
not  seem  to  be  merely  painted,  but 
might  be  taken  for  the  real  objects 
represented."  Yet  again  he  says, 
"  It  may  indeed  with  truth  be  de- 
clared that  the  paintings  of  other 
masters  are  properly  to  be  called 
paintings,  but  those  of  Raphael  may 
well  be  designated  the  life  itself,  for 
the  flesh  trembles,  the  breathing  is 
inade  obvious  to  sight,  the  pulses  in 
his  figures  are  beating,  and  life  is  in 
its  utmost  animation  through  all  his 
works."  Here  we  find  still  in  force 
the  old  feeling  after  realism  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  earliest  period 
of  art,  and  we  find  it  coincident  with 
a  style  of  painting  that  more  and 
more  daily  tended  towards  conven- 
tional treatment  and  idealisations — 
until  at  length,  in  course  of  time, 
ideality,  having  reached  its  highest 
point,  passed  into  allegory,  and  in 
these  allegories  too  often  took  the 
one  venturesome  step  from  the  su- 
blime to  the  ridiculous,  so  that  we 
can  scarcely  regard  Goldsmith  as  in- 
dulging in  caricature  when  he  de- 
scribed the  painting  of  the  Wakefield 
family,  with  Mrs  Primrose  as  Venus, 
and  the  worthy  doctor  in  a  gown  and 
bands  presenting  her  with  his  books 


on  the  Whistonian  controversy ; 
Olivia,  an  amazon,  dressed  in  a  green 
Joseph ;  Sophia,  a  shepherdess,  with 
plenty  of  sheep ;  and  poor  Moses  with 
a  hat  and  white  feather.  Let  any 
one  who  doubts  this  turn  to  Rubens' 
allegories  descriptive  of  the  life  and 
reign  of  Marie  de  Medici,  where 
naked  young  gentlemen  appear  at 
court  beside  ladies  overladen  with 
dress,  where  the  caduceus  fraternises 
with  the  crosier,  and  the  queen  grasps 
indifferently  a  thyrsus  or  a  sceptre ; 
where  Mercury  stands  unabashed  by 
the  legate  of  the  pope,  his  winged 
hat  in  delightful  contrast  with  the 
red  hat  of  the  cardinal ;  and  where 
one  can  hardly  tell  which  is  more 
terrible,  the  lion  raging  on  earth,  or 
the  lion  gloriously  rampant  amongst 
the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  And  if  now, 
against  such  bewildering  allegory  and 
algebraic  generalisations,  the  cari- 
cature of  ideality,  we  find  the  present 
generation  of  artists  protesting  with 
perhaps  too  much  vehemence,  and 
all  more  or  less  in  one  way  or  another 
— sometimes  soberly,  sometimes  ex- 
travagantly— returning  again  to  real- 
ism, what  are  we  to  say  ?  Is  it  the 
art  of  painting  sinking  into  dotage, 
or  the  art  of  painting  renewing  its 
youth?  Certainly,  whatever  faults 
have  been  attributed  to  the  realists 
of  our  time,  we  are  not  aware  that 
they  have  ever  been  charged  with 
the  sin  of  paralytic  senility. 

The  charge  of  senility  might  be 
brought  with  far  more  appropriate- 
ness against  the  drama  in  its  present 
state,  although,  even  as  applied  to  the 
drama,  one  cannot  choose  but  in- 
dulge the  belief  that  it  is  too  severe. 
•If  we  detect  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  tendency  to  excessive  realism 
in  the  drama,  and  in  the  pictorial  and 


devour ;  and  had  any  bar/king  been  heard  in  the  neighbourhood,  you  would  have  thought 
it  proceeded  from  their  marble  throats.  A  thing,  also,  in  which  the  excellent 
sculptor  had  given  proof  of  the  most  consummate  art,  was  this,  that  the  fore-feet 
of  the  dogs,  uplifted  to  their  chests,  were  in  the  act  of  running,  while  the  hind  feet 
pressed  the  ground.  At  the  back  of  the  goddess  stood  a  rock  wrought  to  resemble 
a  grotto,  overgown  with  moss,  grass,  leaves,  and  brushwood,  with  vines  and  shrubs 
here  and  there  ;  and  the  reflection  of  the  statue  gleamed  from  the  polished  marble 
within  the  grotto.  Over  the  extreme  edge  of  the  rock  hung  apples  and  grapes, 
most  exquisitely  wrought,  and  in  which  art,  rivalling  nature,  had  so  counterfeited  their 
originals  that  you  would  have  thought  they  might  be  gathered  for  eating,  when  fragrant 
autumn  had  breathed  upon  them  the  tints  of  maturity.  And  if,  leaning  forward,  you 
had  beheld  the  streamlets,  which  gently  rippled  as  they  ran  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
goddess,  you  would  have  thought  that,  like  clusters  of  grapes  which  hang  from  the 
vine,  they  too  resembled  real  life  in  the  faculty  of  motion. 
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plastic  arts,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  what,  with  all  its  extravagance, 
is  symptomatic  of  youth  and  pro- 
gress in  the  one,  should  be  symptom- 
atic only  of  decrepitude  and  ruin 
in  the  other.  These  arts  are  so  nearly 
allied  that  one  might  almost  say  they 
rise  and  fall  together.  At  all  events, 
their  history  is  the  same,  and  runs 
the  same  cycles.  "We  have  spoken 
of  the  realism  out  of  which  painting 
and  sculpture  spring.  Like  painting 
and  sculpture,  the  drama  springs  out 
of  realism  the  most  extreme  :  it 
springs  out  of  lyricism.  The  lyric, 
strictly  speaking,  and  in  its  funda- 
mental idea,  is  an  expression  of  the 
real  feelings  of  the  singer  himself : 
he  is  not  a  lyrist,  but  a  dramatist, 
who  gives  expression  to  the  supposed 
feelings  of  other  people.  The  true 
lyrist  sings  because  he  cannot  help 
singing — a  dirge,because  he  is  sad,  an 
elegy  because  Tie  mourns  the  loss  of 
a  friend,  poeans  because  he  is  joyful, 
sapphics  oecause  he  is  in  love,  ana- 
creontics because  he  has  tasted  the 
pleasures  of  wine.  And  so  with 
every  lyrical  art ;  it  is  the  irrepres- 
sible ebullition  of  a  genuine  feeling. 
Take  dancing,  for  example.  The 
ballet,  as  every  one  understands,  is 
not  natural  dancing ;  the  ballet- 
dancers  are  not  true  children  of 
Terpsichore  (she  is  their  step-mo- 
ther, if  you  like).  Every  one  under- 
stands that  in  its  central  idea  dancing 
is  the  expression  of  a  real,  not  an 
assumed  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
dancer :  he  dances  for  joy — he  dances 
because  the  music  excites  him  to 
motion.  Music  is,  in  fact,  the  re- 
deeming principle  of  dancing  on  the 
stage  and  for  show :  without  music 
it  would  be  meaningless.  The  or- 
chestra furnishes  to  the  apprehension 
of  every  spectator  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  evolutions  of  the  dancer,  so 
that  the  dancing  is  but  the  visible 
incarnation  of  the  melody.  And 
music  in  this  way  preserves,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  lyrical  character 
of  the  ballet,  all  the  gyrations  and 
saltations  of  which  appear  to  be  the 
natural  consequences  of  a  genuine 
feeling,  which  has  been  created  by 
the  music,  and  which  the  spectators 
have  in  common  with  the  corps  de 
ballet,  and  therefore  know  to  be  real 
Thus,  even  when  it  mounts  the  stage, 
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the  lyrical  art  must  authenticate  it- 
self;  even  in  assuming  a  dramatic 
form,  the  lyric  must  attempt  to  estab- 
lish its  own  veracity  in  the  highest 
and  strictest  sense — its  own  reality. 

Now  it  is  out  of  such  realism  that 
the  drama  by  every  natural  process 
arises.  And  we  are  not  theorising 
when  we  say  this.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  Greek  drama — the 
tragedy  not  less  than  the  comedy — 
sprung  out  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals, 
and  the  drunken  dithyrambic  revelry 
of  its  songs  and  dances  •  and  there 
is  no  theory  in  the  world  that  can 
half  so  well  illustrate  the  relation  of 
the  lyric  proper  to  the  drama  proper, 
as  the  history  of  the  rise  of  the  his- 
trionic art  in  Greece.  There  the 
ancient  worshippers  sang  their  choral 
odes  to  the  great  Dionysus — Diony- 
sus, not  merely  the  goa  of  wine,  but 
the  very  vital  principle  of  nature. 
They  hymned  his  praises  with  extra- 
ordinary fervour — with  such  enthu- 
siasm, in  fact,  that  they  passed  be- 
yond the  merely  lyrical  expression  of 
admiration  and  devotion  into  the 
dramatic  imitation  of  his  traditional 
exploits.  As  the  god  of  Nature,  he 
was  the  god  of  endless  transforma- 
tions, and  these  enthusiastic  revellers 
not  only  sang  the  glories  and  the 
eclipses  of  the  changing  year,  but  in 
the  height  of  the  inflamed  zeal 
which  carried  them  away,  enacted 
in  their  own  persons,  and  according 
to  certain  typical  traditions  of  Satyrs 
and  Fauns,  Dryads  and  Hamadryads, 
the  stupendous  mysteries  of  physical 
mutation.  They  assumed  the  goat- 
like  appearance  of  Satyrs  ;  they  dash- 
ed about  like  woodland  nymphs ; 
Pan  became  innumerable ;  Silenus 
appeared  in  a  thousand  reflections. 
It  is  utterly  prosaic  to  speak  of  these 
hirsute  appendages,  multitudinous 
horns,  leaves  covering  the  face,  the 
manifold  strange  disguises  assumed  by 
the  populace,  as  if  they  were  the  mere 
masks  and  dominoes  of  a  modern  revel. 
They  were  much  more  than  masks  and 
dominoes.  They  were  the  poetical 
costume  of  the  characters  with  which, 
in  all  the  heat  and  flush  of  wine,  the 
worshippers  identified  themselves.  It 
was  an  extravagant  fanaticism  by 
which,  in  celebrating  the  joys  and 
the  sorrows  of  Dionysus,  they  passed 
out  of  themselves,  ceased  to  sing  of 
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the  god  as  far  away,  and  of  his  his- 
tory as  belonging  to  the  olden  time, 
and  suddenly  became  there  and  then 
that  which  they  celebrated ; — an  ex- 
travagance to  which  a  parallel  may 
be  found  even  in  some  of  the  phases 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  amongst 
not  a  few  of  the  extremer  Protestant 
fanatics,  and  notably  in  Catholic 
countries  amongst  the  mystics— the 
Estatica,  rising  beyond  the  lyrical 
mood  of  adoration  and  enraptured 
gazing,  suddenly  stretching  forth  her 
arms  and  limbs  until  they  become 
cruciform,  and  so  standing  entranced 
and  dramatised,  until  actually,  by  a 
peculiarly  subtle  sympathy,  which 
the  physiologists  regard  as  not  inex- 
plicable, the  stigmata  may  be  traced 
on  the  hands  and  feet.  'And  so  it 
ever  happens  that  the  dramatic  is 
evolved  out  of  the  lyrical — the  assum- 
ed out  of  the  real — the  representative 
impersonation  out  of  the  genuine  sen- 
timent. It  is  an  historic  fact  that  the 
drama,  with  its  myriad  personalities, 
is  generated  from  the  lyric,  as  the  co- 
lours of  the  prism  form  a  ray  of  pure 
light ;  and  that,  as  for  example  in  the 
Greek  JEschylus,  and  the  English 
Marlowe,  it  is  in  its  earliest  develop- 
ment imbued  with  lyricism.  In  other 
words,  it  is  at  first  essentially  Realistic. 

But  here  arises  a  question  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  If  the 
imitative  arts  begin  with  realisation, 
and  end  in  realisation,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  beginning  and 
the  end  1  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  child  looking  up  in  your 
face,  and  saying,  "  But  is  it  true  ? "  and 
the  old  man  asking,  "  Is  it  a  fact  ? " 
We  must  beg  pardon  if  we  attempt 
to  answer  that  question  by  help  of  a 
little  psychology. 

The  Scottish  philosophers  talk  a 
great  deal  about  the  fundamental  be- 
liefs of  the  human  mind,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  being  our 
belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
Granted — that  we  have  a  general 
belief  in  the  constancy  of  nature,  and 
in  this  faith  expect  that  the  future 
shall  be  as  the  past.  But  with  the 
usual  meagreness  of  the  elder  Scot- 
tish psychologists,  and  with  an  ab- 
sence of  scientific  precision  that  is 
also  too  frequent,  they  stated  the  law 
very  loosely :  they  stated  the  law, 
not  as  we  find  it  aboriginal  in  the 


human  mind,  but  as  we  find  it  cor- 
rected by  experience.  In  its  abori- 
ginal form,  the  belief  may  be  stated 
thus :  whatever  is,  must  be,  and  could 
not  have  been  otherwise — whatever 
happens,  happens  of  necessity.  A 
child  accepts  every  event  in  this 
simple  faith,  and  it  is  often  exceed' 
ingly  difficult  to  convince  the  little 
soul  that  what  has  happened  once, 
may  not  and  will  not  happen  again. 
Experience  conies  with  years,  and 
corrects  the  stringency  of  the  law  ; 
the  idea  of  accident  enters,  and  while 
a  general  belief  in  the  constancy  of 
nature  still  remains,  it  no  longer 
usurps  the  throne  of  absolute  law. 
Perhaps  the  process  goes  even  further, 
until  at  length,  in  the  mind's  dotage, 
certainty  is  banished  from  our  ex- 
pectations, the  muse  of  history  be- 
comes the  most  incredible  of  Cas- 
sandras,  and  the  whole  world  lies 
dead  before  us  and  around  us,  with 
men  and  women  rattling  over  it 
like  dice  from  a  dice-box.  And  here 
we  detect  precisely  the  difference 
between  the  realism  of  childhood  and 
poetry,  and  the  realism  of  dotage  and 
prose.  The  child  in  everything  per- 
ceives the  element  of  necessity  ;  the 
old  man  perceives  only  the  element 
of  contingency.  In  particulars,  the 
child  perceives  the  universal;  the 
old  man  perceives  in  particulars  only 
the  particular.  This  makes  all  the 
difference  between  prose  and  poetry. 
In  the  intermediate  space  between 
infancy  and  dotage,  dissatisfied  with 
the  real,  we  create  an  ideal  world, 
where  all  is  necessary  and  universal. 
There  is  nothing  true  in  history, 
says  Horace  Walpole,  save  the  names 
'and  the  dates  ;  and  so  we  pass  into 
fiction,  where  the  names  and  the 
dates  are  the  only  things  that  are  not 
true.  But  at  the  two  poles  the  ideal 
is  forgotten.  At  the  one — namely,  in 
the  youth  of  men  or  of  nations — the 
real  supplies  its  place,  being  viewed 
in  that  generality,  necessity,  eternity 
— call  it  what  you  will — which  is  the 
condition  of  the  ideal.  At  the  other — 
namely,  in  the  decline  of  individuals 
or  of  nations — the  real  is  all  in  all ; 
and  it  is  nothing  but  the  real,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  Peter  Bell,— 

1  (  A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim, 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
And  it  was  nothing  more." 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  in  contrast- 
ing the  two  poles  of  realism,  we  have 
not  made  any  allusion  to  the  absence 
or  the  presence  of  imagination  ;  and 
this  because  the  word  is  so  liable  to 
misconception.  But  if  we  are  correct 
in  distinguishing  the  realism  of  youth 
from  the  realism  of  senility,  by  saying 
that  in  the  one  case  every  circum- 
stance is  recognised  as  a  necessity, 
every  detail  is  viewed  as  eternally 
and  universally  true,  while  in  the 
other  all  is  more  or  less  regarded  as 
chance-work,  which  might  or  might 
not  have  been — what  is  this  but  say- 
ing, that  in  the  one  case  facts  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  in  the  other 
merely  to  sense  ?  It  is  the  imagina- 
tion that  magnifies  insular  facts  into 
continental  truths,  and  immortalises 
momentary  feelings  by  raising  them 
into  eternal  laws.  The  Imagination 
is,  par  excellence,  the  faculty  of  gene- 
ralisation— a  fact  which  the  psycho- 
logists commonly  overlook.  It  indeed 
always  regards  the  concrete,  always 
regards  the  individual ;  and  that  is 
the  great  fact  which  the  psychologists 
are  accustomed  to  dwell  upon,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  overlook  the 
principal  characteristic  of  imagina- 
tion, which  is  this,  that  it  never  re- 
gards the  individual  merely  as  an 
individual,  nor  the  concrete  merely 
as  a  concrete  ;  it  regards  the  indivi- 
dual as  representative  of  a  species, 
and  the  concrete  as  a  type  of  some- 
thing more  general.  The  imagination 
is  to  our  other  faculties  what  Cuvier 
or  Owen  is  to  other  men.  Give  to 
Professor  Owen  a  single  bone — even 
the  single  bone  of  an  extinct  animal, 
and  he  will  determine  the  size  and 
position  of  every  other  bone,  and  the 
entire  structure  of  the  bird  or  beast. 
Give  to  the  imagination  a  single  fact, 
and  it  has  the  same  marvellous  sig- 
nificance, and  myriads  of  other  facts 
link  on  to  it  by  the  most  inevitable 
obligation.  And  it  is  because  in  this 
temper  the  youthful  mind  seizes  upon 
facts,  that  even  when  it  clings  to 
them  far  more  tenaciously,  and  dwells 
upon  them  far  more  minutely  than 
superannuated  minds  do,  its  realism 
has  a  worth  and  a  hopefulness  to 
which  any  other  kind  of  realism  can 
make  no  pretensions.  The  realism 
of  dotage  is  gossip — merest  gossip. 
The  lace  in  a  Dutch  portrait — every 


thread  and  loop  painted,  what  is  it 
but  old  wives'  gossip  ?  Compare  this 
uninteresting  imitation  of  point  lace, 
velvets,  and  silks  and  satins,  with 
the  young  Titian  painting  in  the  eye 
of  one  of  his  figures  the  reflection  of 
a  window.  This  is  the  realism  of  a 
boy,  that  is  the  realism  of  old  women. 
The  drift  of  our  argument  will  now 
be  apparent.  We  have  shown  that 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
modern  drama  is  its  tendency  to 
Realism,  and  that  it  exhibits  this 
tendency  at  present  in  common  with 
the  other  imitative  arts.  We  have 
also  shown  that  the  tendency  to  real- 
ism is  characteristic  of  art  in  two 
periods  of  its  history — namely,  its 
rise  and  its  decline  •  and  we  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  difference 
between  the  realism  that  charac- 
terises the  rise  of  art,  and  the  realism 
that  marks  its  decadence.  Then 
here  arises  the  question  of  questions  r 
To  which  period  does  the  realism 
that  signalises  at  present  the  imita- 
tive arts  in  general,  and  the  dramatic 
art  in  particular,  belong  1  Is  it  the 
realism  of  progress,  or  the  realism  of 
decay  ?  It  is  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tion of  all ;  at  least,  it  is  the  question 
to  which  it  is  most  difficult  in  our 
present  circumstances  to  give  a  very 
decided  answer.  Having  stated  the 
law  and  summed  up  the  evidence,  we 
should  certainly  be  glad  to  shift  to  a 
jury  the  responsibility  of  pronouncing 
an  absolute  verdict  as  to  the  question 
of  fact.  The  difficulty  of  pronounc- 
ing such  a  verdict  is  easily  accounted 
for.  In  a  period  which  is  one  of  re- 
vival and  not  of  imitation,  it  is  most 
natural  that  we  should  find  the  two 
kinds  of  realism  more  or  less  blend- 
ing together — the  literalness  of  an 
exhausted  epoch,  and  the  faithfulness 
of  a  regenerated  life.  And  amid  all 
the  pre-Raphaelitism  of  the  stage  and 
of  the  picture-galleries,  it  is  nothing 
wonderful  that  we  should  find  much 
to  condemn,  much  of  that  literalness 
which  is  unworthy  and  imbecile. 
When,  to  quote  an  extreme  instance 
— when  Thurtell's  gig,  with  "  some 
of  the  real  water  from  the  pond,"  is 
exhibited  on  the  boards  of  the  Surrey 
Theatre,  it  is  such  another  exhibition 
as  we  find  in  the  degradation  of  the 
Roman  drama — a  degradation,  by  the 
way,  which  old  Thomas  Heywood 
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describes  as    amongst   the    highest     the  veritable  head  of  the  actor  who 
honours  of  the  drama.    There  is  so     performed  the  part, 
much  naivete  in  his  description  that 
we  shall  quote  it : — 


Julius  Caesar  himself,  for  his  plea 


But  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
the  existence  of  such  a  baneful  real- 
ism, is  this  all  ?  and  does  there  not 
predominate  at  the  same  time  a  far 


sure,  became  an  actor,  being  in  shape,  more  healthy  tendency  ?  Are  not  Mr 

state,  voice,  judgment,  and  all  other  oc-  Charles  Kean's  revivals  of  King  John 

currents,  exterior  and  interior,  excellent.  an(J  Macbeth  —  are   not  Mr  Phelps's 

Amongst  many  other  parts  acted  by  him  revivalSj  notwithstanding  his  early 

in  person,  it  is  recorded  of  him  that,  with  vagary_0f  this   kind?     Is  not,  for 

general  applause  in  his  own  theatre,  he  example    the   historic   fidelity   with 

played  Hercules  Furens  ;  and,  amongst  jfjfaMk  is  reresented  in  the 

in  his  action,  it  is  thus  reported  of  him  : 

Being  in  the  depth  of  a  passion,  one  of  realism  which  in  the  soliloquy, 

his  servants  (as  his  part  then  fell  out) 

presenting  Lychas,  who  before  had  from 

Dejanira  brought  him  the  poisoned  shirt, 

dipt  in  the  blood  of  the  centaur  Nessus,  actually  exhibited  a  dagger  hanging 

he,  in  the  middest  of  his  torture  and  jn  the  air  ?     There  can  be  very  little 

fury,  finding  this  Lychas  hid  in  a  remote  doubt  of  it  ;  and  it  may  be'  said  gene- 


m  kind  from  that 


Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  towards  my  hand?" 


corner  (appointed  him  to  creep  into  of 


the  realism  displayed  is 


purpose),  although  he  was,  as  our  tra-     mogt  frequently  Of  the  earnest  and 


gedians  use,  but  seemingly  to  kill  him  by 


snould 


S°me  Mse   toagined  "^LOS     ari^-^h  regard  to  this. in  ae^case 


, 


dra>e  has  a  right  to  refer 


shape  of  the  madness  of  Hercules  to  to  the  realism  manifested  at  the  very 

which  he  had  fashioned  all  his  active  same  time  in  the  kindred  art  pi  paint- 

spirits,  that  he  slew  him  dead  at  his  ing,  and  if  not  entirely  to  interpret 

foot,  and  after  swung  him,  terque  quater-  the  one  by  the  other,  still  to  regard 

que  (as  the  poet  says)  about  his  head,  the  analogy  as  of  great  importance. 

It  was  the  manner  of  their  emperors  in  There  are  many  of  US  who  cannot  ad- 

those  days,  in  their  public  tragedies,  to  mjre  pre-Raphaelitism,  with  all   its 

choose  out  the  fittest  amongst  such  as  extravagance   and  presumption,  but 
for  capital  offences  were  condemned  to 


themselves  would  make  suit  rather  to  die 
with  resolution,  and  by  the  hands  of  such 
princely  actors,  than  otherwise  to  suffer 
a  shameful  and  most  detestable  end." 

And  this,  which  honest  old  Hey- 
wood  is  willing  to  commend  because 
done  by  an  emperor,  is  in  fact,  parvis 
componere  magna,  the  exact  parallel 
to  the  incident  already  mentioned — 
the  rat-killing  in  the  pantomime  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat.  It  is 
parallel  also,  in  a  certain  degree,  to 
one  of  Mr  Phelps's  early  extrava- 
gances, who,  in  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  the  text  of  Shakespeare, 
actually  ended  Macbeth  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  traitor's  head — "  Re- 
enter  MacdufF,  with  Macbeth's  head 
on  a  pole."  One  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  had  he  not  been  himself 
the  Macbeth  of  the  evening,  he  would 
have  made  arrangements  to  exhibit 


not  of  age— of  the  pleasant  spring- 
time which  the  pre-Raphaelites  love 
to  paint,  when  the  leaves  come  forth  in 
all  their  delicacy,  almost  diaphonous 
against  the  light,  so  that  we  trace 
the  tender  veins  and  fibres  in  all  their 
minute  windings — not  of  the  yellow- 
ing autumn,  when  again  all  nature 
comes  before  us  with  excessive  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  but  the  detail  of 
faded  leaves  and  the  curious  reticu- 
lation of  their  skeletons. 

Right  or  wrong,  it  is  at  least  more 
pleasant  to  look  thus  hopefully  on  the 
future  of  the  drama  than  to  fold  one's 
hands,  shrug  one's  shoulders,  and 
give  up  all  as  lost.  The  drama  !  they 
i^y — fiddlesticks  !  the  drama  has  all 
gone  to  the  opera.  Very  well :  and 
why  should  not  the  drama  go  to  the 
opera  ?  the  music  will  do  it  no  harm — 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  of  good. 
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It  is  quite  true  that  the  opera,  or,  to 
speak  more  generally,  the  musical 
tendencies  of  the  present  time,  act  to 
the  hurt  of  the  existing  theatres  ;  but 
pity  the  man  who  ventures  to  dream 
that  the  fortunes  of  the  British  drama, 
are  to  be  identified  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  present  theatres,  as  at  present 
conducted.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
probably  be  no  great  misfortune  to 
the  British  drama,  if,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  they  were  all  burnt 
to  the  ground  ;  and  however  adverse 
to  the  drama  the  present  musical 
taste  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  not  so 
really,  but  full  of  promise,  if  the  dra- 
matists would  only  see  and  use  the 
opportunity.  What  is  the  use  of 
running  down  illustration,  dioramas, 
and  concerts  1  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter for  the  dramatists  to  write  up  to 
them  ?  The  British  drama  has  at  the 
present  moment  two  special  haunts 
— the  theatre  and  the  concert -hall. 
It  is  needless  for  the  dramatic  authors 
to  complain  that  their  pieces  are 
damned.  Who  cares  for  their  pieces  1 
All  they  have  to  say  has  no  relation 
to  our  present  habitudes  and  thoughts. 
If  they  will  write  for  the  theatres,  let 
them  write  something  worthy  of  illus- 
tration, and  be  as  realistic  in  their 
writing  as  Mr  Kean  is  in  his  acting, 
and  in  his  stage  appointments.  And 
let  them  invade  the  concert-halls, 
where  a  new  drama  is  springing  up 
for  the  amusement  of  those  who  can- 
not away  with  the  theatre. 

Their  position  in  the  theatre  at 
present  is  not  good,  is  not  creditable 
to  them  as  a  body,  although  we  are 
far  from  looking  on  it  with  despair, 
.and  are  far  from  saying  that  Othello's 
-occupation  is  gone.  It  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  recognise  clearly  the 
position  which  the  drama  has  always 
occupied  in  this  country. 

"  Shikspur  1  Shikspur  1  who  wrote 
it  ?"  says  Kitty,  in  High  Life  below 
Stairs,  when  the  worshipful  Lady 
Bab  asks  her  if  she  had  never  read 
Shikspur.  There  are  perhaps  not 
many  Mrs  Kitties  of  the  present  day 
who  would  give  a  similar  answer. 
But  although  the  name  of  the  great 
dramatist  has  become  a  household 
word  amongst  us,  and  his  works  are 
perhaps  better  known  than  those  of 
any  other  writer  in  the  language,  he 
is  known  rather  as  an  author  to  be 


read  than  as  a  dramatist  whose  plays 
are  to  be  witnessed.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  upon  the  great  majority 
of  the  British  people,  and  especially 
of  the  middle  classes,  the  theatre  has 
had  little  or  no  influence.  It  is  ut- 
terly ignored  by  them.  From  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  when 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London 
did  what  they  could  to  discountenance 
the  drama,  and  to  oust  Shakespeare 
and  Burbage  from  the  Blackfriars' 
Theatre,  up  to  this  present  hour,  the 
playhouses,  frequented  by  the  aristo- 
cracy of  birth  and  the  aristocracy  of 
education,  and  the  players  honoured 
as  "His  Majesty's  Servants,"  or, 
"  The  Lord  Chamberlain's  Company," 
have  been  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  the  sober  citizens  of  the  middle 
class.  When  the  theatres  rose  into 
importance,  the  Puritans  rose  into 
importance,  and  the  former  have 
never  recovered  from  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  latter.  These  denuncia- 
tions, it  is  true,  were  often  most  in- 
temperate, and  based  on  the  most 
ridiculous  grounds  (as  when  Gosson 
denounced  the  acting  of  women's 
parts  by  boys  as  the  sin  which  brought 
the  fiery  judgment  of  heaven  upon 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah),  yet  when  in 
so  many  of  the  plays  of  the  period, 
and  still  more  of  the  profligate  reign 
of  the  second  Charles,  we  find  pro- 
fanity, obscenity,  and  hardness  of 
heart  presented  as  the  most  brilliant 
of  qualities,  it  is  nothing  wonderful 
that  the  commonalty  should  have 
been  estranged.  From  the  memory 
of  those  impurities  the  theatre  has 
never  entirely  recovered,  and  there 
are  multitudes  among  us  nowadays 
who  regard  it  as  little  better  than  a 
lazaretto.  It  has  indeed  been  very 
much  altered,  so  that  in  every  re- 
spectable theatre  he  must  be  nearly 
as  squeamish  as  those  Americans 
who  are  said  by  Sam  Slick  to  have 
put  trousers  on  the  legs  of  their  piano- 
fortes, who  is  offended  with  what  he 
sees  or  hears  :  and  yet  still  the  old 
repugnance  remains ;  as  if,  like  the 
man  who  had  the  devil  cast  out  of 
him,  the  people  regard  it  as  a  house 
swept  and  garnished  only  to  receive 
seven  other  devils  worse  than  before. 
The  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
introduce  a  negative  morality  into 
the  theatres :  it  is  not  enough  that 
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the  old  devil  should  have  been  smoked 
out,  and  the  house  swept  and  gar- 
nished, if  we  find  no  positive  substi- 
tute. It  is  a  genuine  and  noble  sub- 
stitute that  is  wanted,  not  electro- 
plate, nor  nickel  silver.  The  most 
offensive  part  of  stage  morality  at 
present  is  its  hypocrisy.  We  should 
infinitely  prefer  seeing  the  downright 
licentiousness  of  Etherege  and  Sedley 
to  the  sham  sentiment  and  the  cant- 
ing virtues  that  sometimes  take  the 
place  of  it  on  the  modern  stage — 
we  mean  especially  in  the  after- 
pieces. The  former  is  an  open 
enemy,  the  other  a  disguised  one. 
And  until  we  have  true  poetry  in 
the  sentiment,  and  true  chivalry  in 
the  action,  and  that  reverence  which 
is  implied  in  poetry  and  chivalry,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  English  people, 
as  a  whole,  will  ever  look  to  the 
theatres.  At  present,  the  greater 
number  of  dramatic  writers  seem  to 
expend  their  energies  in  the  most 
ephemeral  manner.  The  burlesques 
and  pantomimes,  we  have  said,  are 
about  the  best  things  produced  on 
the  British  stage.  They  are  often 
very  amusing,  and  display  a  strange 
prodigality  of  power — but  power  all 
run  to  seed.  The  wit  consists  of 
punning;  the  humour  consists  of 
practical  jokes,  horrible  grimace,  and 
elaborate  buffoonery ;  the  dialogue  is 
in  the  vernacular  of  the  London 
taverns  and  caves  of  harmony  ;*  the 
plot  is  not  simply  improbable,  it  is 
impossible  and  incomprehensible ; 
the  characters  are  little  better  than 
marionettes,  and  their  sentiments  the 
sentiments  of  puppets.  Of  course 
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there  are  exceptions,  and  brilliant 
ones  they  are.  Bulwer  Lytton, 
Sheridan  Knowles,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Charles  Keade,  and  a  few  others, 
have  shown  what  they  can  do  in 
a  more  serious  vein.  But,  as  a 
whole,  the  dramatic  literature  of  the 
day  is,  as  it  has  ever  been  since 
the  Restoration,  more  remarkable  for 
quantity  than  quality.  Few  persons 
out  of  London,  and  not  many  even  in. 
London,  are  well  acquainted  with 
that  literature,  the  extent  of  its  sur- 
face, the  multiplicity  of  its  currents, 
its  utter  shallowness,  and  the  incredi- 
ble mud  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it ; 
and  were  we  to  attempt  a  very  slight 
analysis  of  its  contents,  ran  up  a  few 
statistics,  give  one  or  two  extracts, 
and,  in  a  word,  describe  it  in  its  pro- 
per colours,  a  tale  would  probably 
be  unfolded  which  would  not  only 
somewhat  astonish  those  who,  living 
in  the  provinces,  seldom  or  never 
enter  a  theatre,  and  are  thus  bless- 
edly ignorant  of  the  carrion  fare  on 
which  metropolitan  playgoers  fatten 
at  half-price,  but  would  also  make 
some  of  those  who  frequent  the  dra- 
matic temple  not  a  little  ashamed 
that  afterpieces  which  are  unreadable 
for  their  insipidity,  t  disgusting  for 
their  bad  taste,  and  still  worse,  con- 
temptible, although  not  so  much  for 
their  licentiousness  as  for  the  cant  and 
tremendous  humbug  of  their  hypo- 
critical moralities,  should  have  power, 
in  the  hands  of  a  clever  actor,  to 
charm  the  purer  sensibilities  of  their 
nature  to  sleep,  so  that,  as  if  gla- 
mour had  been  cast  in  their  eyes, 
trickery  and  tinsel  pass  for  reality, 


*  It  is  curious  to  see  the  amount  of  fun  which  these  writers  extract  from  every 
little  peculiarity  of  Cockney  speech.  There  is  an  insane  use  of  the  relative  pro- 
noun, which  is  of  immense  service.  We  cannot  remember  a  good  quotation  from 
the  play- writers,  but  here  is  one  from  Thackeray  : — 


"  Gallant  gents  and  lovely  ladies, 

List  a  tail  vich  late  befel, 
Vich  I  heai-d  it,  bein  on  duty 

At  the  Pleace  Hoffice,  Clerkenwell. 
Praps  you  know  the  Fondling  Chapel, 

Vere  the  little  children  sings  : 
(Lor !  I  likes  to  hear  on  Snndies 

Them  there  pooty  little  things  !) 
In  the  street  there  lived  a  housemaid, 

If  you  particklarly  ask  me  where— 


Vy  it  vas  at  four-and-twenty, 

Guilford  Slreet,  by  Brunswick  Square. 
Vich  her  name  was  Eliza  Davis, 

And  she  went  to  fetch  the  beer  : 
In  the  street  she  met  a  party 

As  was  quite  surprised  to  see  her. 
Vich  he  was  a  British  sailor 

For  to  judge  him  by  his  look : 
Tarry  jacket,  canvass  trowsieg 

Ha-la  Mr  T.  P.  Cooke." 


f  The  Corsican  Brothers  is  not  an  afterpiece,  but  to  show  what  kind  of  writing  is 
allowed  to  pass  in  even  so  successful  a  melodrama,  let  me  quote  a  single  speech  :  "  At 
all  events,  you  heard  what  I  said  to  my  servants ;  the  house  as  well  as  they  is  at 
your  command  ;  use  it,  then,  as  if  it  were  your  own,  and  consider  yourself  as  sin- 
cerely welcomed  by  the  mother  as  you  will  be  by  the  son  as  soon  as  he  comes  in." 
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falsehood  appears  to  be  true,  evil 
good,  and  ugliness  beautiful.  In 
such  a  state  of  things  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  theatre  should  achieve  a 
popularity  which  it  has  never  en- 
joyed ;  and  certainly  its  entire  spirit 
must  be  revolutionised  ere  it  can 
find  a  large  welcome  in  the  heart  of 
the  nation.  Bead  the  modern  novel- 
ists and  read  the  modern  dramatists, 
and  observe  the  difference  of  tone. 
There  is  in  the  common  run  of  mo- 
dern dramas  —  whether  tragedy, 
comedy,  or  farce  —  such  an  utter 
absence  of  noble  purpose,  that  not  a 
whole  army  of  claqueurs  could  ever 
succeed  in  establishing  their  popu- 
larity. 

The  fact  is,  the  Muse  of  the  British 
drama  seems  at  this  moment  inclined 
to  vacate  the  theatres,  and  to  take 
up  her  abode  in  the  halls  and  con- 
cert-rooms. Like  the  old  fairies  of 
the  story-books,  who,  disgusted  with 
the  treatment  they  receive  in  one 
family,  go  and  bestow  their  favours 
on  the  household  next  door,  the  dra- 
matic Muse— a  very  old  fairy  indeed 
— is  tired  of  the  position  assigned  to 
her  in  the  theatres.  What  is  that  ? 
On  the  ceiling,  gracefully  gyrating 
round  the  gaselier,  are  the  four 
lightly-draped  muses  of  the  theatre, 
with  dagger,  and  mask,  and  harp, 
and  castanets  in  hand,  while  certain 
naked  amorini  carry  festoons  of 
flowers  before  them,  and  from  every 
jutty,  frieze,  and  coign  of  vantage 
on  the  cornice,  horned  satyrs  and 
ivy-crowned  bacchantes  leer  out  with 
astonishment.  The  Muse  of  the 
British  drama  is  tired  of  dancing 
over  the  gaselier,  dancing  over  our 
heads,  and  wishes  to  come  down  to 
our  hearts,  and  so  she  enters  the 
music-halls  and  concert-rooms,  where 
she  patronises  two  distinct  classes  of 
entertainments,  the  one  more  strictly 
lyrical,  the  other  more  strictly  dra- 
matic. 

With  regard  to  the  more  musical 
kind  of  entertainment,  it  must  have 
been  observed,  that  while  songs  and 
ballads,  and  instrumentation  have  a 
large  sphere  assigned  to  them,  the 
operatic  airs  are  day  by  day  assuming 
more  and  more  importance.  It  is 
quite  true  that  a  cavatina  sung  in  a 
concert-room  is  very  different  from 
the  same  cavatina  sung  on  the  stage. 
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The  singing  in  a  concert-room  is  like 
the  singing  of  statues — so  expression- 
less. We  would  rather  not  look  at  a 
concert-singer—one  who  is  merely  a 
concert-singer.  Goethe  makes  the 
same  remark  with  respect  to  singers 
generally.  They  remind  one  of  the 
ludicrous  story  which  the  monks  re- 
port of  St  Benedict,— that  he  was 
neard  singing  psalms  two  or  three 
weeks  before  he  was  born,  and  saw 
the  light  of  day.  You  hear  these 
singers  singing  long  before  their  faces 
are  born,  long  before  they  attain  the 
life  of  expression.  Exceptions  of 
course  there  are  occasionally,  and 
chiefly  when  a  duet,  a  trio,  or  a  quar- 
tette is  to  be  sung.  And  it  requires 
only  an  operatic  singer,  whose  repu- 
tation as  prima  donna  or  primo- 
tenore  will  excuse  such  a  liberty,  to 
throw  a  truly  dramatic  expression 
into  the  solos,  for  the  practice  to  be- 
come general.  Why  should  not  some 
attempt  be  made  by  those  who  can,  to 
escape  from  the  starched  formality  of 
the  concert-room — to  forget  that  they 
are  in  dress  boots  and  white  gloves — 
and  to  impart  somewhat  of  the  ani- 
mation of  the  theatre  into  the  pieces 
of  music  which  they  hold  so  affection- 
ately in  their  hands,  because  it  saves 
their  hands  from  even  the  inclination 
to  gesticulate  ?  And  with  glee  and 
madrigal  unions  in  every  town,  why 
do  not  the  dramatists  see  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  infuse  somewhat  more  of 
the  dramatic  element  into  those  part 
songs,  out  of  which  in  time  a  little 
drama  might  arise  ?  Everything  has 
its  insignificant  beginnings,  and,  dis- 
creetly managed,  the  incoherence  of 
our  concerts  might  gradually  be  de- 
veloped into  the  organic  unity  of  the 
drama.  It  is  coming  to  this,  in  fact. 
The  music  halls  are  becoming  theatres 
under  a  new  and  unobjectionable 
name. 

With  regard  to  the  more  dramatic 
entertainments  that  are  so  popular  in 
those  public  halls,  the  new  life  is  still 
more  apparent.  We  do  not  simply 
refer  to  dramatic  readings,  although 
these  too  have  a  vast  influence — an 
influence  as  superior  to  that  of  the 
Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum, 
to  which  we  once  heard  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  irreverently  compared, 
as  the  spell  of  the  Lady  e  of  Branksome, 
who  could  raise  the  spirits  to  her 
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bidding,  was  to  the  power  of  William 
of  Deloraine,  who  lifted  the  massy 
tombstone,  and  fetched  the  mystic 
book  from  the  coffin  of  the  departed 
wizard  ;  an  influence,  too,  as  superior 
to  that  of  the  rhapsodists  who  tra- 
velled through  the  cities  of  Greece 
reciting  the  lays  of  Homer  (for  they 
recited  these  lays  in  detached  frag- 
ments), as  the  palace  of  Aladdin, 
built  in  a  night,  is  superior  to  the 
single  brick  that  Scholasticos  carried 
about  with  him  as  a  specimen  of  the 
house  which  he  wanted  to  sell.  It  is 
needless  to  dwell,  however,  upon  this 
influence,  important  and  ennobling 
though  it  be,  because  its  tendency  is 
to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  past ; 
and  we  wish  rather  to  indicate  the 
new  life  that  is  stirring.  Albert 
Smith's  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  is  the 
best  specimen  of  a  class  of  entertain- 
ments that  are  now  very  popular — 
perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all,  and 
which,  when  further  and  duly  deve- 
loped, promise  to  rival  the  present 
theatres.  Mr  Albert  Smith  goes  to 
Mont  Blanc,  returns,  gets  Mr  Beyerley 
to  paint  the  scenes  through  which  he 
travelled,  and  enlivens  those  scenes 
by  the  description  and  impersonation 
of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  Mr  Smith's  entertain- 
ment is  far  more  amusing,  far  more 
intellectual,  and  ten  thousand  times 
more  artistic,  than  anything  of  the 
kind  which  England  could  furnish  in 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century ; 
and  he  will  not  resent  the  compari- 
son if  we  say  that  he  reminds  us  of 
the  holy  palmers  and  pilgrims  who, 
in  those  crusading  centuries,  returned 
from  Palestine,  and  with  the  aid  of 
rude  pictures — "the  city  of  Jerusa- ' 
lem,  with  towers  and  pinnacles, — Old 


Tobye's  House,— A  Fyrmament  with 
a  fyry  cloud,  and  a  double  cloud," — 
attempted  in  miracle  plays  and  mys- 
teries to  convey  an  idea  of  the  scenes 
they  themselves  had  witnessed  in  the 
Holy  Land,  or  of  the  events  which 
in  the  olden  time  had  been  enacted 
there,  and  so  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
theatre  that  ultimately  grew  into  the 
fair  proportions  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  as  the  rude  earthwork  which 
Romulus  in  the  Palilia  founded  on 
the  Palatine,  grew  in  greatness  and 
in  pride,  until  it  embraced  the  seven 
hills,  a  city  of  palaces  and  the  marble 
mistress  of  the  world.  We  might 
have  run  the  comparison  still  more 
closely,  if  we  had  not  forgotten  for 
the  moment  Mr  Smith's  Eastern  Tra- 
vels and  Overland  Route.  No  matter. 
In  these  entertainments  we  find  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  miracle- 
plays  out  of  which  the  modern  drama 
was  developed  ;  and  do  we  not  also 
find  a  certain  nineteenth  century 
likeness  of  the  ancient  moralities,  in 
these  life-dramas,  death-dramas,  and 
devil-dramas,  in  which  our  young 
poets  delight  to  sow  their  wild  oats ; 
giving  us  all  manner  of  caprices  for 
imagination,  hysterics  for  passion, 
revolting  descriptions  for  the  sublime, 
soliloquy  for  dialogue,  and  dialogue 
for  action  1  Yea,  verily,  and  out  of 
all  these  elements  we  are  not  with- 
out hope  that  a  drama  may  yet 
arise  more  worthy  of  fame  than 
that  which  at  present  exists.  But 
again,  we  repeat,  no  more  Shake- 
spearean imitations,  and  legitimate 
suicide ;  let  the  dramatists  be  wise 
in  their  generation,  accept  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  time,  and  think  the 
thoughts  and  wear  the  dress  of  this 
year  1856. 
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LESSONS  FEOM  THE  WAR. 


THE  glimpse  of  peace  just  afforded 
us  is  almost  as  startling  as  the  news 
of  battle,  so  general  has  been  the  im- 
pression that  the  war  must  inevi- 
tably continue.  Peace  on  such 
satisfactory  grounds  as  are  probable 
will  descend  on  the  heated  nation 
like  dew.  Those  who,  after  sending 
forth  their  sons,  brothers,  lovers,  to 
the  war,  have  been  steeling  them- 
selves in  the  Spartan  school,  scarcely 
daring  to  hope  again  to  see  their 
soldier  alive  and  unwounded,  trying 
to  believe  that  if  they  see  him  no 
more  they  will  lament  for  him  only 
with  the  chastened  grief  due  to  him 
who  falls  in  arms,  will  have  all  their 
sternness  melted  in  their  breasts  to 
warm  soft  hope.  The  soldier  him- 
self, shivering  on  those  desolate 
Crimean  plains  before  an  invisible 
foe,  and  casting  many  a  prolonged 
mental  glance  to  the  homes  of  Eng- 
land, will  see  the  red  glories  of  the 
anticipated  campaign  contrasted  vi- 
vidly with  the  cool  fresh  tints  of 
peace— peace,  a  word  to  him  sug- 
gestive hitherto  of  dim  and  dubious 
delights,  once  his,  but  perhaps  to  be 
his  no  more,  and  only  to  be  dwelt  on 
for  a  few  short  moments  when  some 
echo  from  England  had  quenched  the 
ever-present  din  of  arms.  And,  to 
touch  on  lower  though  yet  more 
wide-spreading  interests,  there  are 
many  to  whom  the  sordid  thought, 
that  they  will  no  more  be  called  on 
to  contribute  the  share  of  expense 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  was 
exacted  from  them  by  the  war,  will 
bring  more  pleasure  than  any  acces- 
sion of  glory  to  England.  For  our- 
selves, peace  on  the  basis  of  uncon- 
ditional acceptance  by  Russia  of  the 
terms  dictated  by  Austria,  will  leave 
us  nothing  to  regret.  But,  turning 
for  a  space  from  this  newer  topic,  let 
us  glance  at  the  position  in  which 
these  chances  of  peace  have  found 
us,  and  speak,  as  it  is  still  sound 
policy  to  speak,  as  though  there 
were  certain  to  be  war  in  the  coming 
year. 

Like  one  who  struggles  in  a  fog 


through  a  quagmire,  England  has 
passed  through  the  late  campaign. 
Advancing  a  few  paces,  plunging 
waist  deep,  pausing  in  bewilderment, 
tenfold  increased  by  the  clamour  of 
the  volunteer  guides  who  throng 
officiously  to  the  brink,  and,  if  often 
supported,  yet  also  sometimes  en- 
cumbered, by  the  companion-hand 
linked  in  hers,  she  has  attained  a 
temporary  halting-place.  Myriad- 
voiced  instructions,  mostly  resolving 
themselves  into  the  simple  and  valu- 
able injunction  to  "  go  in  and  win," 
were,  up  to  Russia's  acceptance  of 
the  proposals,  still  echoing  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  —  many  a 
lantern,  trustworthy  as  an  ignis 
fatuus,  glimmered  through  the  sur- 
rounding mist.  Disregarding  for  a 
time  the  well-meant  attentions  of 
these  numerous  advisers,  we  may  at- 
tempt to  throw  on  the  devious  track 
of  the  past  some  light  uncoloured  by 
the  tints  of  party-spirit  or  of  popular 
feeling,  and  so  try  to  obtain  some 
guidance  for  the  future. 

Glancing  at  the  past  year,  we  see 
the  British  army  in  new  and  strange 
alliance  with  its  foe  of  centuries. 
Its  leaders  were  either  untried  men, 
or  men  from  whom,  as  previous  trial 
had  shown,  nothing  very  remarkable 
was  to  be  expected.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  army  was  required 
to  satisfy  the  expectations,  not  merely 
of  a  sovereign  or  a  government,  but 
a  people.  Accepting  it  as  inevitable 
that  the  people  will,  in  the  absence 
of  a  strong  government,  virtually 
charge  themselves  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  let  us  at  least  attempt  to 
infuse  into  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  nation  the  elements  of  delibera- 
tion, wholesome  doubt,  and  self-re- 
straint. To  speak  either  of  the 
pity  or  the  scorn  with  which  the 
more  thoughtful  and  comprehensive 
order  of  spirits  view  a  whole  people, 
who  claim  to  be  the  heirs  of  vast 
experience  and  civilisation,  blindly 
clamouring  after  some  blind  leader 
at  every  turn  of  affairs,  might  an- 
swer no  other  purpose  than  to  excite 
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popular  hostility.  Yet  to  know  that 
many  of  those  to  whom  the  nation 
cannot  refuse  its  respect  view  with 
contempt,  regret,  or  compassion  the 
ordinary  expression  of  popular  opi- 
nion— to  know  that  its  most  positive 
enunciations  are  held  as  akin  to  the 
sagacity  of  Dogberry  and  Verges — 
to  know  that  the  angels  may  well  be 
deemed  to  weep  at  the  consequences 
of  its  fantasies — might  excite,  even 
in  the  most  determined  advocate  of 
the  might,  majesty,  and  power  of 
the  people,  some  obscure  sensation 
of  self-distrust  and  shame. 

After  for  many  years  regarding 
their  army  either  with  indifference 
or  dislike,  and  systematically  con- 
fining it  within  the  narrowest  limits 
possible,  the  English  people,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  dismissed  their 
troops  to  the  scene  of  action  with 
such  boastful  applause  as  would  have 
been  unbecoming  if  offered  by  a  na- 
tion which  had  made  military  glory- 
its  chief  aim,  to  a  veteran  army  habi- 
tuated to  victory.  Anticipations 
were  raised  which  it  would  be  near- 
ly impossible  to  realise,  and  to  fall 
short  of  which  would  be  disgrace. 
Forty  years  before,  a  small  English 
army,  composed  of  marvellous  troops 
led  by  a  marvellous  man,  had  stem- 
med the  progress  of  Napoleon,  achiev- 
ing exploits  which,  though  meeting 
at  the  time  with  much  detraction, 
eventually  raised  our  soldiers  to  the 
first  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world.  Since  then,  public  attention 
had  been  turned  to  totally  different 
matters  with  great  success  ;  and  we 
had  distinguished  ourselves  by  so 
many  achievements  in  science  and 
art,  and  had  become  so  accustomed 
to  lead  the  way  in  the  pursuits  of 
peace,  that  for  any  power  to  pre- 
sume to  dispute  our  supremacy  was 
regarded  as  an  impertinence  calling 
for  a  chastisement,  the  promptness 
and  weight  of  which  it  would  be 
absurd  to  doubt. 

Hitherto  our  object  had  been  to 
attain  a  military  establishment  which 
should  offer  no  shadow  of  offence  to 
the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
liberty,  or  the  most  ardent  votary  of 
progress.  When  with  this  object  it 
was  found  desirable  to  combine  the 
totally  different  one  of  possessing  an 


irresistible  force  in  war,  some  error 
was  apparent  in  the  result  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  the  first  impulse  of  our 
philosophic  and  reasoning  nation  was 
anger — at  first  directed  on  no  one  in 
particular,  but  after  a  time  on  all 
concerned  in  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
without  any  other  distinction  of  per- 
sons than  that  arising  from  the  re- 
spective shares  borne  in  its  adminis- 
tration, and  consequent  amount  of 
presumed  criminality.  By  some  un- 
known process  of  logic,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  a  sweeping  change  in  the 
conductors  of  the  war  would  restore 
our  credit  as  a  military  power,  and 
that  a  general  and  minister  or  two 
officially  buried  would  be  as  the 
dragon's  teeth,  from  whence  heroes 
would  spring.  Accordingly,  some 
were  dismissed,  and  some  abused, 
pour  encourage)'  les  autres. 

Public  attention  was  now  riveted 
closely  on  the  war,  to  the  absolute 
exclusion  of  all  other  topics.  Intelli- 
gence of  all  kinds  was  eagerly  de- 
manded ;  and  those  whose  business 
it  is  to  supply  the  want,  could,  with 
all  their  efforts,  scarcely  write  up  to 
the  demand.  Private  correspondence 
from  the  seat  of  war  was  eagerly 
sought  and  extensively  published,  and 
columns  set  apart  for  "  Letters  from 
the  Camp ;"  the  special  correspond- 
ence of  the  daily  press  was  copied 
into  other  journals  •  leading  articles 
in  periodicals  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly,  were  founded  on  the  in- 
formation thus  received,  and  the  ex- 
aggerated statements  were  sometimes 
coloured  still  more  highly ;  and 
popular  opinion,  thus  originated  and 
formed,  began  to  exercise  so  powerful 
'a  pressure  on  the  Parliament  and 
the  Government,  that  a  glance  at 
its  sources  becomes  especially  im- 
portant. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  the  question  of 
whether  it  is  on  the  whole  more  advan- 
tageous to  publish  or  to  suppress  in- 
telligence of  the  projected  operations, 
or  the  state  of  the  army,  since  the 
public  curiosity  on  these  heads  will 
continue  to  be  gratified  at  all  hazards. 
The  best  means  were  adopted  for 
obtaining  intelligence,  and  conveying 
it  in  a  pleasant  form.  The  special 
correspondents  of  the  newspapers 
are  of  course  men  of  great  ability. 
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trouble  would   be     the  foreground  of  every  scene  of  the 

In  success  the  figure  is  a 


expense    or 

ed  to  secure  writers  capable  of 
satisfying  the  high  requirements  of 
the  daily  press ;  and  their  letters 
from  the  camp  display  great  literary 
power.  As  pictures  of  life  in  the 
field,  their  correspondence  is  of  the 
greatest  value  ;  as  a  guide  to  public 
opinion  on  the  progress  of  the  war, 
we  may,  without  offence,  consider  it 
far  less  satisfactory.  No  one  pretends 
that  these  gentlemen  possessed  either 
any  exclusive  means  of  obtaining  in- 
formation, or  any  aptitude  for  judg- 
ing of  the  nature,  progress,  and  suc- 
cess of  the  operations  they  witnessed, 
beyond  that  which  any  intelligent 
spectator  might  claim.  The  language 
in  which  they  talk  of  the  operations 
of  the  campaign  is  rather  a  military 
slang  than  the  technical  expression 
of  military  art,  and  resembles  the 
latter  only  as  the  work  of  a  poetaster 
resembles  that  of  a  poet.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  leading  articles  founded  on 
the  information  thus  derived,  and 
show  them  to  be  a  mere  jumble  of 
absurdity.  Yet  this  was  the  kind  of 
writing  which,  by  appealing  to  a 
circle  of  readers  sufficiently  large  to 
constitute  the  public,  exercised  an 
important  effect  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  war.  Very  different  was 
the  style  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Moniteur,  descriptive  of  the 


campaign. 

hero,  in  time  of  suffering  a"  martyr. 
Every  one  likes  to  appear  in  the  for- 
mer character  ;  but  there  were  some 
who,  during  the  most  trying  period 
of  the  campaign,  too  solicitous  for 
sympathy,  gave  vent  to  lamentations 
which,  if  fortitude  under  privation 
be  a  virtue,  must  be  considered  un- 
soldierlike  and  unmanly. 

Upon  such  correspondence  were 
founded  the  lucubrations  of  those 
writers  at  home  who  undertook  to 
instruct  us  on  the  war  ;  and  if  mili- 
tary science  be  necessary  to  a  right 
understanding  of  military  affairs,  they 
must  be  admitted  to  be  deficient  in 
an  important  element.  We  put  the 
case  hypothetically,  because,  if  mili- 
tary science  be  necessary  to  a  right 
understanding  of  military  affairs, 
many  of  our  self-constituted  teachers 
must  be  convicted  of  presumptuous 
absurdity.  Men  who  would  never 
think  of  interfering  with  the  most 
obscure  country  doctor  in  his  treat- 
ment of  their  sick  friend — who  would 
trust  blindly  to  their  legal  adviser  in 
a  question  threatening  character  or 
property — who  employ  architects  to 
plan  their  houses,  and  masons  to 
build  them,  and,  if  the  structure  do 
not  answer  their  expectations,  never 
think  of  insinuating  that  they  could 
have  done  it  better  themselves,  are 


conduct  of  the  campaign"  the  facts  of  all  ready  to  originate  or  amend  the 
which  were  supplied  apparently  from  plan  of  a  campaign,  to  censure  those 
public  *  T-rn 


documents,  and  which  was 
evidently  written  by  a  man  of  mili- 
tary attainments. 

ft  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  criti- 
cise closely  the  letters  of  officers, 
which,  intended  only  for  the  perusal 
of  their  friends  at  home,  were  often, 
by  the  indiscretion  of  those  friends, 
and  to  the  annoyance  of  the  writers, 
made  public.  It  is  a  very  common 
and  excusable  weakness  for  a  man  to 
avail  himself,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
of  a  little  exaggeration  in  the  inci- 
dents he  describes,  when  by  so  doing 
he  may  become  a  greater  hero  to  the 


intrusted  with  its  conduct,  and  to 
interfere  in  its  most  technical  parti- 
culars. Clergymen,  whose  warfare 
has  hitherto  been  waged  only  with 
the  enemy  of  mankind,  expatiate 
largely  on  the  best  mode  of  annoying 
our  material  foe;  doctors  abandon 
the  study  of  the  nervous  for  that  of 
the  military  system ;  and  Satan's 
occupation  of  finding  mischief  for 
idle  hands  is  for  the  present  gone ; 
for  every  idler  thinks  himself  com- 
petent to  discuss  and  advise  in  a 
military  question.  Modest  men,  dif- 
fident of  giving  opinions  even  on  sub- 


domestic  circle  ;  an  exaltation  which,  jects  open  to  general  discussion,  may 

far  from  doing  harm  to  any  one,  be  heard  in  all  companies,  praising 

forms  one  of  the  cases  where  it  is  de-  and  condemning  with  the  confidence 

lightful  to  be  imposed  on.     Each  of  the  most    accomplished    critics, 

family  that  has  a  member  serving  All  are  ready  to  quote  in  support  of 

with  the  army,  sees  but  one  figure  in  their  views  the  opinions  of  the  most 
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celebrated  generals  ;  yet,  while  men- 
tioning them  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, seem  to  think  that  excellence 
in  the  profession  in  which  they  earned 
their  reputation  is  attainable  by  the 
lowest  capacity.  A  certain  degree 
of  reserve  is  generally  practised  by 
those  who  undertake  to  instruct  the 
public  on  topics  of  popular  interest, 
but  no  man  seems  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  his  inspiration  on 
any  present,  past,  or  future  phase  of 
the  war ;  and  in  pamphlet,  letter, 
or  leader,  he  hastens  to  impart  his 
light. 

While  regarding  the  pretensions  of 
these  tacticians  and  strategists  as 
about  as  respectable  as  those  of  bar- 
ber-surgeons in  pharmacy,  inspired 
cobblers  in  religion,  or  gypsies  in  di- 
vination, we  do  not  think  that  any 
amount  of  study  or  previous  training 
renders  a  man's  opinions  really  valu- 
able, unless  he  has  personally  visited 
the  scene  of  war,  and  is  acquainted 
with  the  topographical  features  of 
the  theatre  of  operations.  Such  an 
acquaintance  as  we  speak  of,  neither 
descriptions  nor  maps  can  adequately 
afford.  We  have  known  instances 
where  military  men  of  great  ability 
or  experience,  whose  attention  had 
been  closely  riveted  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  entertained  ideas  respect- 
ing the  feasibility  of  certain  opera- 
tions, which  an  hour's  glance  at  the 
ground  would  at  once  have  con- 
vinced them  were  erroneous,  and 
which  they  relinquished  after  con- 
versing with  officers  from  the  Cri- 
mea. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  public  form  opinions  on 
the  war,  we  may  point  out  some  of 
the  errors  most  strongly  persisted  in. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  referring  to 
the  Russian  attack  on  the  Turkish 
outposts  before  Balaklava,  it  is  con- 
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stantly  asserted  that  the  loss  of  the 
Woronzoff  road,  which  the  presence 
of  the  Russians  on  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  hills  rendered  too  precarious 
for  the  transport  of  convoys,  was  a 
principal  cause  of  the  subsequent 
disasters  and  sufferings  of  the  army. 
Now  the  Woronzoff  road  is  nowhere 
less  distant  than  between  three  or 
four  miles  from  Balaklava  ;  and  the 
intervening  space  is  as  badly  adapted 
for  the  construction  of  a  road  as  any 
part  of  the  plains  or  heights, — worse 
indeed  than  most ;  so  that,  until  it 
is  shown  that  we  possessed  the  means 
of  uniting  Balaklava  with  the  Wor- 
onzoff road  by  a  practicable  road,  we 
cannot  be  proved  to  have  suffered 
materially  by  the  presence  of  the  Rus- 
sians there.  Liprandi's  movement, 
in  occupying  these  hills,  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  stroke  of  generalship, 
creditable  to  him,  and  damaging  to 
the  Allies  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  point  to  any  commensurate  effect 
resulting  from  his  movement ;  while 
many  officers — General  Bosquet,  we 
believe,  among  the  rest — considered 
he  had  laid  himself  open  to  a  defeat ; 
and  on  a  subsequent  view  of  the 
ground,  at  the  reconnaissance  made 
by  Omer  Pasha  in  April,  regrets 
were  loudly  expressed  by  both 
French  and  English  that  Liprandi 
should  have  been  permitted  to  de- 
camp unmolested.* 

Another  delusion  which  took  com- 
plete possession  of  the  public  was, 
that  Balaklava  was  constantly  in 
peril,  and  that  the  Russians  could 
easily  attack  it.  The  map  showed  a 
road  from  thence  along  the  coast  to- 
wards Yalta,  and  it  was  supposed 
the  enemy  could  approach  it  in  that 
direction.  But  this  road,  narrow, 
stony,  and  broken,  was  naturally 
very  difficult  even  for  field-artillery, 
and  was  easily  to  be  rendered  totally 
impracticable ;  while  the  right  of  the 


*  In  proof  that  such  an  impression  existed,  we  may  quote  an  extract  from  a 
private  letter  of  our  correspondent,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamley,  to  ourselves,  dated 
Camp,  1th  December  1854  :— "  I  think  Liprandi's  army  might  have  been  not  merely 
routed,  but  annihilated,  any  time  during  the  last  month  till  the  bad  weather  set  in, 
having  placed  itself  in  a  perilous  position  ;  and  of  the  two  attacks  on  the  fortress 
the  French  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  true  one— ours  merely  auxiliary  ;  but  it  would 
be  indiscreet  to  say  so.  But  the  campaign  once  finished,  all  such  subjects  will  be 
open  to  discussion." — ED. 
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intrenchments  surrounding  Balakla-  rior  force,  marching  through  the  de- 
va,  crossing  this  road,  with  two  ad-  files,  and  cutting  off,  or  directly  at- 
vanced  stockades  looking  upon  a  deep  tacking,  the  French  corps  operating 
and  narrow  glen  on  one  side,  and  the  in  advance, 
sea-cliffs  on  the  other,  along  which 
the  path  wound  precariously,  ren- 
dered a  successful  attack  impossible. 


Thus  Balaklava  could  onl     be  at- 


These errors,  although  mortifying, 
and  rendering  the  public  unreason- 
ably dissatisfied,  produced  no  other 
ill  consequences.  But  there  have 


tacked  in  front  directly  down  the  been  other  delusions,  as  obstinately 
valley;  on  entering  which,  suppos- 
ing the  intrenchments  to  be  won, 
the  enemy  would  have  found  them- 
selves in  a  defile,  with  steep  rocky 
sides ;  in  their  front  the  harbour, 
and  in  their  rear  the  plain  stretch- 
ing to  the  Tchernaya,  across  which 
the  Allies,  descending  in  superior 
force  from  the  plateau,  might  throw 
themselves,  and  so  enclose  the  as- 
sailants. 

More  lately,  the  public  has  been 
persuaded  that  a  direct  advance 
against  the  Russian  position  was 
practicable  ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
deemed  unadvisable  so  to  attack 
the  position,  it  might  easily  be 
turned.  Consequently,  the  advance 
of  the  French  to  the  Belbek,  after 


maintained,  the  unfortunate  results 
of  which  are  but  too  visible.  Such 
is  the  constant  comparison  to  our 
disadvantage  drawn  between  our- 
selves and  the  French.  This  is  ob- 
viously a  delicate  subject  to  deal 
with,  when  an  endeavour  to  be  just 
to  ourselves  must  almost  necessarily 
offend  our  allies,  whose  own  tact  and 
good  feeling  have  prevented  them 
from  adopting  even  the  faintest  echo 
of  the  depreciatory  clamour  raised 
by  our  countrymen,  and  would  be  ill 
repaid  by  invidious  remarks.  Yet 
surely  we  may  be  allowed  to  remind 
our  readers  that,  in  all  the  actions  in 
the  field  during  the  earlier  stage  of 
the  campaign,  the  English  bore  the 
bnint  of  the  battle.  Without  offence 


the    conclusion    of  the   siege,  was     too,  we  may  point  to  the  records  of 

the  siege  to  prove  that  the  French 
suffered  repulses,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  no  less  sanguinary  and  dis- 
couraging than  ours  from  the  Redan : 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  attack  on 
the  hills  known  afterwards  as  the 
White  Works,  east  of  Careening  Bay, 


watched  with  extreme  interest  at 
home,  and  great  disappointment  was 
felt  when  no  result  was  attained. 
Yet  those  on  the  spot  who  had  viewed 
the  ground  could  have  entertained 
no  expectation  of  any  success—  must 
rather,  indeed,  have  felt  satisfaction 
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that  the  French  right,  after  being  so  where  our  allies  were  defeated  with 

extended,  was   withdrawn   without  slaughter,  and   did  not  renew  the 

disaster  within  the  range  surrounding  attack.    Nor  do  we  see  any  impolicy 

the  valley  of  Baidar.  For  if  the  reader,  in  asking  what  would  have  been  the 

taking  his  map,  will  trace  the  line  of  feeling  in  England,  judging  from  its 


heights  extending  from  Inkermann  by  expression  since,  if  it  had  been  our 
Mackenzie's  Farm  to  the  Belbek,  and  batteries,  i 
will  then  imagine  them  to  terminate 
at  top  in  a  steep  perpendicular  wall 
of  chalky  cliff,  supporting  the  large 
plateau  extending  all  round  to  the 
Belbek  valley,  on  which  the  Russians 
were  encamped — and  will  also  ob- 
serve that  the  one  path  up  the  pla- 
teau is  guarded  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  few  narrow  defiles  which  pene- 
trate the  heights  are  also  held  by 
them — he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
perceiving  that  to  extend  the  Allied 
right  was  to  give  the  enemy  an  op- 
portunity, instantly  perceived  from 
their  exalted  point  of  view,  of  concen- 
trating at  the  required  point  a  supe- 


instead  of  those  of  the 
French,  which  were  silenced  after  a 
few  hours'  fire  at  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  on  the  17th  of  October  ? 
What  indignation  !  what  sarcasm  ! 
what  abuse  of  our  generals,  engineers, 
and  artillery  !  what  glowing  caustic 
eulogies  of  our  gallant  allies,  depicted 
as  maintaining  the  contest  single- 
handed,  and  generously  continuing 
their  own  fire  to  save  their  crushed 
and  discomfited  coadjutors  from  total 
ruin,  though  the  ammunition,  so 
scarce  then  in  the  trenches,  and  .so 
painfully  accumulated,  was  thereby 
expended  without  hope  of  success! 
Had  the  reverse  of  this  picture  at 
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that  time  been  drawn,  it  would  have 
been  highly  impolitic,  but  perfectly 
true.  And  let  us  also  allude  to  the 
report,  which  we  believe  to  be  an 
arrant  falsehood,  of  English  soldiers 
being  protected  from  the  first  rigours 
of  winter  by  French  uniforms — and 
to  the  utter  and  apparently  systematic 
disregard  of  all  aid  conferred  by  us 
on  our  allies — to  show  the  important 
nature  of  which,  we  need  only  remind 
our  readers  of  the  number  of  power- 
ful guns,  and  the  vast  quantities  of 
ammunition,  with  which  we,  at  vari- 
ous periods  of  the  siege,  furnished  the 
French  batteries.  Too  little  stress 
has  also  been  laid  on  the  superiority 
we  may  venture  to  claim  for  the  fire 
of  our  artillery  throughout  the  siege : 
a  superiority  always  apparent  to 
those  who  watched  the  practice  of 
the  batteries  from  commanding 
points.  That  the  services  of  our  siege- 
artillery  were  appreciated  by  the 
French,  is  evident  from  the  published 
despatch  of  Sir  Richard  Dacres, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  assistance 
rendered  by  our  fire  was  often  warmly 
acknowledged  by  the  French  com- 
manders. But  where,  in  press  or 
people,  are  we  to  expect  the  echoes 
of  applause  ? 

Again,  to  pass  from  particular  in- 
stances to  a  wider  field,  let  us  inquire 
into  the  grounds  of  the  preference  so 
invariably  and  strenuously  shown  for 
the  French  military  system,  as  hav- 
ing proved  itself  very  superior  to  our 
own.  Where,  we  would  ask,  is  the 
evidence  of  this  superiority  1  Has  it 
appeared  in  the  production  of  great 
generals?  We  really  believe  the 
French  army  would  be  as  much 
puzzled  as  the  English  to  select  a 
man,  young,  enterprising,  experienced, 
scientific,  and  sagacious,  to  be  to  it  a 
tower  of  strength,  and  an  assurance 
of  victory.  We  know  the  English 
regimental  officers  to  be  younger 
than  the  French,  whose  system  en- 
tails the  existence  of  old  subalterns 
and  venerable  captains :  we  know 
that  ours  are  no  less  gallant  than 
theirs  :  nor  can  an  instance  be  point- 
ed out  where  our  discipline  has  ap- 
peared to  disadvantage  beside  theirs. 
Let  us  at  once  record  our  opinion 
that  no  troops  in  Europe  are  more 
subordinate,  better  disciplined,  or 
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better  led,  than  ours — and  we  will 
not  do  the  gallant  gentlemen  who  lead 
them  the  wrong  to  suppose  that  a 
different  education,  or  a  larger  in- 
fusion from  the  ranks,  would  tend  to 
exalt  the  valour  or  the  morale  of  our 
army. 

While  we  at  once  grant  that  our 
commanders  have  failed  to  dis- 
play any  great  genius  in  the  war, 
we  think  the  treatment  of  them 
by  the  public  altogether  unrea- 
sonable. Gentlemen  stricken  in 
years,  who  have  never  in  their 
lives  been  distinguished  for  anything 
in  particular,  and  who  have  spent 
half  a  century  in  the  world  without 
impressing  their  nearest  relations  or 
most  intimate  friends  with  the  idea 
that  they  possess  remarkable  capa- 
city, far  less  genius,  are  suddenly 
placed  in  a  position  demanding  a  rare 
union  of  high  qualities.  This  sudden 
elevation  of  course  fails  to  elicit  what 
they  never  claimed  to  possess— and 
men  who  would  have  passed  most 
respectably  through  the  more  se- 
questered walks  of  life,  are  suddenly 
covered  with  obloquy,  because  they 
do  not  exhibit,  on  their  giddy  emi- 
nence, that  mastery  over  men  and 
circumstances  of  which  few  exam- 
ples are  vouchsafed  to  the  world  in 
a  century. 

To  point  out  how  the  public  has 
been  as  indiscriminate  and  unreason- 
able in  its  praise  as  its  censure,  would 
be  a  more  invidious  task.  But  it 
has  frequently  happened,  that  the 
eulogies  showered  on  some  fortunate 
individual  have  not  been  endorsed 
by  the  opinion  of  the  army.  Repu- 
tations, beginning  nobody  knows 
how,  have  taken  shape  and  substance. 
The  mischief  of  this  is,  that  these 
will  be  the  men  selected  for  trust  in 
a  future  emergency.  Where  there  is 
so  little  opportunity  for  individuals 
to  distinguish  themselves,  chance  con- 
fers a  small  prominence  on  some  who, 
thus  lifted  from  the  level  of  the 
crowd,  become  marked  men — and  to 
be  marked  where  there  is  so  little 
competition  is  to  be  famous.  To  us 
who  note  this,  all  history  grows  a 
chapter  of  accidents  :  we  have  an 
uneasy  doubt  whether  Horatius  really 
did  keep  the  bridge,  or  Leonidas  the 
pass — how  much  of  his  fame  Corio- 
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lanus  may  owe  to  aristocratic  connec- 
tion, Scipio  to  his  relation  with  a 
forgotten  war-minister,  or  Alcibiades 
to  private  interest  at  the  Athenian 
Horse  Guards.  Still,  it  is  well  to 
find  that  the  public,  with  all  its  dis- 
position to  censure,  retains  the  de- 
sire to  praise ;  and  we  are  the  less 
disposed  to  except  against  its  en- 
comiums, because  we  should  be 
puzzled  to  show  how  they  might  be 
better  directed.  The  campaign  has 
been  singularly  barren  of  opportu- 
nity for  showing  capacity.  In  most 
cases  some  divisions  of  an  invading 
army  possess  a  certain  independence 
of  movement,  and  their  commanders 
have  a  field  for  showing  their  powers. 
Advanced  guards  from  these  and 
from  the  main  body  are  commanded 
by  officers  of  lower  rank,  who,  in  the 
attack  or  defence  of  a  farm  or  a 
village,  in  the  passage  of  a  difficult 
stream,  in  the  surprise  of  a  convoy, 
or  the  collection  of  information,  have 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  their 
qualities.  But  in  the  advance  from 
Old  Fort,  the  army  marched  entire 
across  wide  o^en  plains,  seeing  only 
the  retiring  skirmishers  of  the  enemy, 
entering  abandoned  villages,  and  pass- 
ing the  different  natural  obstacles 
unmolested,  except  at  the  Alma. 
None  of  the  sense  of  enterprise,  and 
of  being  engaged  in  scientific  opera- 
tions, which  lends  such  glow  and  in- 
terest to  civilised  warfare,  animated 
the  troops  traversing  these  desolate 
regions.  Extensive  plains,  vast  fields 
of  coppice,  or  tumbled  masses  of 
hills,  unbrightened  by  spots  of  cul- 
ture or  signs  of  human  habitation, 
almost  destitute  even  of  roads,  spread 
round  the  army,  which  dwindled  to 
insignificance  in  the  large  sweep  of 
the  monotonous  horizon.  Then  came 
the  eleven  months'  siege,  when  the 
prescribed  daily  duty  of  the  trenches 
left  no  field  open  for  invention,  re- 
source, or  sagacity.  In  such  circum- 
stances, military  genius  remained 
latent  in  the  army.  That  it  exists 
we  have  no  doubt ;  and  we  should 
expect  in  the  course  of  another  cam- 
paign to  see  brows,  now  perchance 
obscure,  wreathed  with  merited 
laurels  ;  but  whether  any  truly  great 
general,  such  as  Wellington,  Marl- 
borough,  or  Napoleon  is  to  be  found 
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in  either  army,  is  a  point  of  which 
we  may  well  doubt,  when  we  re- 
member how  rare  such  beings  are — 
how  happy  must  be  the  combination 
of  circumstances  which  lifts  them  to 
the  point  where  they  are  recognised, 
and  that  we  live,  moreover,  in  an  age 
when  those  pre-eminent  spirits,  which 
become  landmarks  for  time,  seem  al- 
most to  have  ceased  their  visits  to 
earth. 

Meantime  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  the  nation,  uneasy  at  being 
baulked  of  its  desire  for  a  leader, 
proposes  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
Besides  the  somewhat  arbitrary  and 
unpromising  plan  already  alluded 
to,  of  seizing  upon  ordinary  men  and 
commanding  them  to  become  great 
by  virtue  of  their  position  and  re- 
sponsibility, other  methods  are  pro- 
posed for  eliciting  the  sparks  of 
genius.  The  most  favourite  scheme 
at  present  is  the  education  of  our 
officers.  Masters  are  appointed  to 
examine  candidates  for  commissions 
in  different  branches  of  science  and 
literature;  and,  from  the  specimens 
we  have  seen  of  the  examination 
papers,  we  may  expect,  supposing 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
questions  to  be  answered,  shortly 
to  see  some  very  erudite  men  in 
the  army,  for  it  appears  to  us  that 
the  heart  of  the  Admirable  Crichton 
would  have  broke  before  he  had  got 
through  a  tithe  of  them.  What  sha- 
dow of  a  chance  would  the  most 
accomplished  Russian  officer  have,  if 
opposed  to  a  man  who  could,  off- 
hand, "  write  a  short  life  of  Mil- 
ton, with  dates,"  "  perform  the  eu- 
diometric  analysis  of  atmospheric 
air,"  "  tell  what  smoky  quartz  is," 
"  give  a  summary  of  Cousin's  ar- 
gument against  the  philosophy  of 
Locke,"  and  "draw  a  map  of  Bri- 
tain in  the  time  of  the  Roman  occu- 
pation : "  which  are  a  few  of  the 
achievements  demanded  of  the  can- 
didates in  August  1855.  "  What 
is  the  origin  of  Roman  satire  T  is 
asked  of  the  military  aspirant  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Butler,  one  of  the  ex- 
aminers, who,  we  should  think,  pos- 
sibly became,  on  the  occasion,  the 
origin  of  some  English  satire.  "  Com- 
pose," says  another  of  them,  the  Rev. 
C.  Trench,  "  an  essay  which  shall 
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not  exceed  thirty  lines,  on  the  follow- 
ing subject :  In  what  way  may  Eng- 
land hope  to  avoid  such  a  conflict 
with  her  colonies  as  led  to  the  Ameri- 
can War  of  Independence  ? "  We  hope 
Mr  Labouchere  will  at  once  see  the 
propriety  of  resigning  his  post  to  the 
author  of  the  prize  essay  on  this  sub- 
ject, whose  faculty  of  compendiously 
settling  such  knotty  points,  in  thirty 
lines,  would  be  invaluable  in  the 
colonial,  or  any  other  department  of 
State.  "  What  is  the  object,"  asks 
J.  D.  Morell,  Esq.,  "which  Kant 
proposed  to  himself  in  writing  the 
Critick  of  Pure  Reason  2  "  to  point 
out  which  might  possibly  _  have 
been  acceptable  to  Kant  himself. 
The  Rev.  R  W.  Browne,  after  de- 
manding an  explanation  of  the  terms, 
"  Rhapsodist,"  and  "Cyclian  Poet," 
asks,  "  What  are  the  conditions  most 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  epic 
poetry  ? "  the  best  answer  to  which 
we  shall  be  happy  to  accept  as  an 
article  for  the  Magazine,  as  also  the 
reply  to  the  demand  of  A.  H.  Clough, 
Esq.,  for  "a  history  of  translations 
into  English,"  which  we  will  pub- 
lish in  parts.  Under  these  new  con- 
ditions we  are  certainly  likely  to 
get  commanders  such  as  the  world 
never  saw  before.  Fancy  the  be- 
wilderment of  poor  old  Jomini,  prince 
of  strategists,  at  being  required  to 
tell  the  Rev.  G.  Butler  what  he  knew 
"  of  the  military  organisation  of  the 
Samnites," — or  the  perplexity  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  when  requested 
by  the  Rev.  Mr  Browne  to  "  illustrate 
from  Homer  the  respect  paid  to  the 
rites  of  hospitality." 

The  fact  is,  we  do  not  anticipate 
from  the  educational  plan,  the  happy 
results  which  seem  to  be  generally 
looked  for,  the  reasons  for  which 
have  been  given  fully  in  the  well- 
considered  article  "  On  the  State 
of  the  British  Army,"  in  our  last 
Number.  We  fear  that  the  best 
of  the  candidates  might  still  be  a 
poor  creature  or  a  prig,  perfectly  in- 
offensive, but  no  more  capable  of  in- 
fusing confidence  into  an  army  than 
his  grandmother.  The  spell  which 
is  to  evoke  the  coming  leader  has  not 
yet  been  framed — he  will  appear,  as 
heretofore,  when  time  and  the  hour 
shall  bring  him.  While  we  are  seek- 
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ing  him  with  spectacles  and  lantern, 
now  in  this  corner,  now  in  that,  grasp- 
ing what  we  think  to  be  him,  but 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  post,  we 
shall  hear  in  the  distance  his  strong 
clear  voice,  dispelling  doubt.  And 
0  that  he  were  come  !  What  order 
out  of  chaos,  what  confidence  out  of 
confusion,  what  reverential  silence  out 
of  senseless  clamour,  what  strength, 
hope,  and  trust,  would  attend  his 
victorious  steps  !  Now  we  know  what 
gratitude  is  due  to  him  who  can 
wield  firmly  and  gloriously  the  might 
of  England,  —  now  we  know  that 
dukedoms,  Strathfieldsayes,  garters, 
and  uncounted  honours,  are  all  too 
little  to  acknowledge  our  debt  to  the 
bold  sagacious  spirit  which  can  ani- 
mate and  direct  our  powers,  else 
blind,  diffused,  and  enervate. 

We  choose  this  juncture  to  attempt 
to  instil  into  the  public  mind  some 
doubt  of  its  own  cherished  convic- 
tions, because  those  convictions  may 
at  present  lead  to  consequences  we 
would  gladly  avert.  There  is  an 
idea  abroad  that  the  past  campaign 
leaves  us  failures  to  be  retrieved, 

ory  to  be  recovered,  and  influence 
be  restored,  and  that  another  is 
necessary  to  set  us  once  more  on  our 
accustomed  pinnacle.  In  vain  have 
we  written,  if  it  be  not  clear  that  we 
cannot  share  the  popular  feeling  of 
discontent,  either  at  the  course  of 
the  war,  or  the  prospects  of  peace. 
While  Russia  was  stubborn,  haughty, 
and  repellant,  none  raised  their  voices 
more  loudly  than  we,  for  prompt, 
vigorous,  and  sustained  efforts  against 
the  foe.  Now  that  she  is  willing  to 
treat  on  bases  which  will  insure  to 
the  Allies  all  the  objects  they  took 
up  arms  to  attain,  we  should  be  false 
to  our  own  policy  and  convictions 
did  we  desire  to  continue  the  war 
upon  the  new  ground,  that  fresh  vic- 
tory is  necessary  to  our  reputation. 
There  is  a  vile  savour  of  defeat  about 
the  sentiment,  ill  becoming  a  nation 
which  has  just  borne  its  share  in  a 
great  and  successful  feat  of  arms  ; 
and  we  repudiate  it  the  more  scorn- 
fully, because  we  can  trace  so  clearly 
any  loss  of  prestige  we  may  have 
sustained,  to  the  false  and  self-de- 
preciatory outcries  of  our  own  ill- 
informed  and  ill-judging  countrymen. 
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The  plans  of  that  coming  campaign, 
if  haply  it  is  still  to  be,  are  now  being 
settled  by  the  council  sitting  in  Paris. 
On  the  alternatives  which  present 
themselves  to  that  council  we  have 
cast  many  an  attentive  and  eager 
glance.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
present  theatre  of  operations,  we  have 
long  considered  an  advance  from  our 
present  position  before  Sebastopol 
impossible,  partly  for  reasons  already 
given  in  speaking  of  the  expectations 
raised  after  the  capture  of  the  town. 
To  advance  from  Eupatoria  in  great 
force  is  also  probably  impracticable, 
from  the  want  of  water  in  supply 
sufficiently  frequent  and  copious  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  large 
army.  There  remains,  then,  only  the 
Kertch  peninsula  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions, to  which  we  must  shift  the  mass 
of  our  army.  That  a  campaign  from 
thence  would  result  in  the  conquest 
of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  we  do  not 
doubt.  But  two  considerations  arise  : 
First,  supposing  the  Crimea  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allies,  will  not  its  dis- 
posal be  a  source  of  embarrassment, 
far  from  compensated  for  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  it  ?  Secondly, 
with  Sebastopol  wrested  from  her, 
her  fleet  destroyed,  and  her  coasts 
blockaded,  is  not  the  Crimea  already 
virtually  lost  to  Russia  ?  As  to  the 
first  question,  often  discussed  as  we 
have  heard  it,  we  have  never  vet 
caught  even  a  glimpse  of  a  satisfac- 
tory solution.  Joint  occupation, 
possession  granted  to  any  one  of  the 
different  powers,  all  expedients  that 
present  themselves,  contain  difficul- 
ties which  would  render  any  advan- 
tage accruing  to  us  from  its  being  so 
held,  small  in  the  balance.  And 
what  would  that  advantage  be,  be- 
yond what  the  footing  we  have  there 
already  gives  us  ?  We  can  maintain 
a  force  as  easily  at  Kamiesch  as  at 
Perekop,  thus  preventing  Russia  from 
re-occupying  the  great  prize  of  the 
campaign,  the  "  standing  menace  to 
Turkey  ;"  and  as  to  the  loss  to  our 
enemy  in  being  deprived  of  the  Cri- 
mea, we  have  frequently  expressed 
our  opinion  that,  in  holding  territory 
so  distant  and  difficult  of  access,  she 
incurs  loss  far  heavier  than  that  of 
the  prestige  or  dominion  which  would 
fall  from  her  with  the  peninsula. 
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The  vast  and  ruinous  efforts  which 
she  made  before  the  fall  of  the  city 
were  indeed  justified  rather  by  the 
importance  which  the  possession  of 
Sebastopol  had  obtained  in  the  ne- 
gotiations than  by  its  real  value: 
those  efforts  may  have  had  no  small 
effect  in  inducing  her  present  conces- 
sions ;  and  to  continue  them  would, 
in  our  view,  be  a  draining  and  ex- 
haustive policy. 

The  war  in  Asia  offers  a  more  al- 
luring field  of  enterprise  and  achieve- 
ment. None  of  those  difficulties  be- 
set us  at  the  outset  which  render  the 
Crimean  campaign  such  an  uphill 
game.  To  recover  Kars,  to  match 
our  troops  against  the  enemy  in  the 
open  field,  and  to  force  them  strug- 
gling back  upon  the  Caucasus,  forms 
a  brilliant  and  attractive  programme. 
But  has  France  a  sufficient  interest 
in  a  campaign  in  Asia  to  induce  her 
to  join  in  it  I  Will  she  not  say  that 
British  interests  are  mainly  at  stake 
here,  and  that,  to  her,  Russian  pro- 
gress in  Asia  is  comparatively  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  1  And,  if  she 
takes  this  view,  will  it  suit  her  to  sit 
idly  by,  while  the  British  army  en- 
grosses all  the  interest  and  glory 
which  have  such  powerful  allure- 
ments for  the  soldiers  and  people  of 
France?  But,  whether  our  allies  join 
us  in  such  a  campaign,  or  permit 
us  to  prosecute  it  alone,  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained,  either  in  the 
shape  of  positive  successes  or  losses 
suffered  by  our  adversary,  are  such 
as  to  compensate  for  the  drain  our 
army  will  suffer  in  a  year  of  the 
most  favourable  and  triumphant  war- 
fare in  Asia. 

The  third  important  point  open  to 
attack  is  the  fortress  of  Nicolaieff,  the 
great  naval  arsenal  and  dockyard  of 
Russia  in  the  Black  Sea.  And  if 
we  had  a  voice  in  the  Allied  councils, 
on  no  point  should  we  speak  with 
more  confidence  and  decision  than  in 
positively  objecting  to  another  great 
siege,  jointly  undertaken.  In  the 
first  place,  the  French  will  always  so 
far  outnumber  us  as  to  be  able  to  lay 
claim,  and  to  establish  their  claim, 
to  a  far  greater  share  of  the  weight, 
the  conduct,  and  the  glory  of  the 
enterprise.  Then,  as  before,  the 
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English  people,  growing  impatient, 
probably,  at  the  necessarily  slow  pro- 
gress of  siege  operations,  filled  with 
the  wildest  expectations,  and  often 
doomed  to  find  them  disappointed, 
will  once  more  give  vent  to  their 
chagrin,  by  depreciating  the  exer- 
tions of  their  army ;  and  they  will 
again  be  suicidally  successful  in  low- 
ering their  own  military  prestige, 
which  this  second  campaign  was  to 
restore. 

Having  thus  reviewed  the  possible 
theatres  of  operation,  and  weighed 
the  successes  to  be  gained  against  the 
sacrifices  in  achieving  them,  we  have 
acquired  the  conviction  that  there  is 
a  method  by  which  we  shall  more 
damage  our  adversary  with  less  in- 
jury to  ourselves  than  by  any  of 
these  enterprises.  Leaving  an  Allied 
garrison  within  the  lines  of  Kamiesch, 
watching  and  harassing  the  coasts  of 
the  Euxine  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff  with 
a  squadron  of  light  vessels,  and  aid- 
ing the  Turks  with  a  large  contingent, 
we  would  gladly  see  the  Allied 
powers  agreeing  'to  withdraw  their 
forces  simultaneously  from  that  dis- 
tant and  now  unsatisfactory  scene  of 
operations,  and  to  convert  the  war 
into  a  blockade.  Deprived  of  all 
exercise  for  her  military  strength, 
which  would  then  become  to  her  an 
encumbrance,  debarred  from  com- 
merce, and  incapable  of  injuring  her 
adversaries,  Russia  would  lie  like  a 
huge  corpse  rotting  on  the  face  of 
Europe — or  a  Titan  chained  to  a 
rock,  unable  to  scare  away  the  as- 
sailant that  rent  his  vitals. 

Already  we  are  beginning  to  lose 
sight  of  the  objects  with  which  we 
commenced  the  war  :  not  for  terri- 
torial aggrandisement,  not  for  glory, 
not  for  augmentation  of  influence  or 
prestige,  not  even  for  that  which 
seems  now  to  be  so  generally  re- 
garded as  desirable,  the  ruin  or  deep 
injury  of  Russia,  but  for  the  security 
of  Turkey  against  an  act  of  oppres- 
sion. Surely  a  war  may  be  carried 
on  fully  in  earnest  without  desiring 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  foe  ;  and 
there  has  been  nothing  in  the  course 
of  hostilities  to  justify  such  deadly 
exasperation.  Our  object,  always 
plain  and  direct,  is  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  coerce  Russia.  If  she  is  now 
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ready  to  make  the  required  conces- 
sions, we  can  see  no  just  or  politic 
reason  for  continuing  the  war ;  if  she 
be  not  ready  to  do  so,  we  think  the 
course  we  have  pointed  out  the  best 
and  safest  for  obliging  her  to  submit. 
In  either  case,  we  should  welcome 
with  joy  the  gallant  army  of  the 
Crimea.  With  such  a  force  ready  in 
these  islands  for  defence  or  aggres- 
sion, what  power  would  then  dare  to 
act  on  the  presumption  that  Eng- 
land's prestige  has  diminished  1 
Come  what  come  may,  though  fear  of 
change  should  perplex  the  monarchs 
of  Europe,  and  the  elements  of  dis- 
cord be  loosed,  our  power  would  be 
founded  as  the  rock.  Girt  by  such  a 
fleet  as  never  before  floated,  and 
guarded  by  the  best  appointed  army 
we  ever  possessed,  we  might  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  world  in  arms. 

And  in  either  case,  also,  we  trust 
the  sharp  and  heavy  lessons  of  the 
war  will  not  be  lost  upon  us.  To 
speak  at  present  with  due  contempt 
of  those  advocates  of  peace  and  uti- 
lity, once  so  loud  and  confident,  now 
so  downcast  and  bedraggled,  would 
be  like  painting  the  lily,  or  heaping 
ridicule  on  Pantaloon.  Yet  let  the 
present  fever  once  pass,  and  we  fear, 
unless  stimulants  are  applied,  the 
old  lethargy  will  return.  And 
therefore  we  say,  whether  there  be 
peace,  or  war  to  obtain  peace,  let  our 
military  power  be  not  only  maintain- 
ed, but  augmented.  Let  us  not  again 
be  caught  asleep,  and  with  our  quiver 
empty.  Let  those  who  so  strongly 
insist  on  placing  our  army  in  depre- 
ciatory comparison  with  that  of 
France,  study  the  comparative  cir- 
"  cumstances  of  the  two  armies  before 
the  war  began.  They  will  find  among 
our  neighbours  no  skeleton  of  an 
army,  no  weak  sketch  or  outline  of 
what  should  be  a  cavalry,  no  neglect- 
ed or  half-equipped  artillery,  no  in- 
sufficient medical  staff,  and  no  defunct 
commissariat.  Let  men  who  cheer- 
fully pay  the  premium  of  fire  insur- 
ance, to  secure  themselves  against 
the  chance  of  conflagration,  learn  to 
regard  as  equally  thrifty  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  safeguard  against  the  ex- 
plosive elements  so  rife  in  Europe. 
Let  our  army  be  so  modelled  and  pro- 
vided in  peace,  that  it  may  readily 
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assume  the  proportions  of  war. 
And,  above  all,  let  us  devise  some 
means,  more  efficient  than  any  we 
now  possess,  for  recruiting  our 
regiments,  and  rendering  military 
service  more  alluring  to  our  popu- 
lation. 

Let  us  also,  when  peace  returns, 
think  and  speak  of  our  national 
achievements  during  the  war,  in  a 
tone  equally  removed  from  the  vain- 
glorious outcry  which  heralded  ima- 
ginary successes,  and  the  sullen 
whimperings  which  are  now  heard 
for  a  presumed  discomfiture.  "We 
may  find  in  these  achievements 
ample  reason  for  congratulation. 
That  the  army  was  few  and  ill- 
provided,  only  augments  the  glories 
of  Alma  and  Inkermann.  At  three 
thousand  miles  from  home  we 
landed  that  army  on  the  territory 
of  the  greatest  military  power  in 
Europe,  and  laid  siege  to  his  naval 
stronghold.  Amid  the  snows  of 
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winter  and  the  heats  of  summer  the 
siege  advanced  :  not  for  a  day,  since 
the  army  landed,  have  our  guns  been 
silent ;  not  for  a  day  have  the  waters  of 
the  enemy's  coasts  been  unfurrowed 
by  our  keels,  bearing  ammunition  to 
the  batteries  and  supplies  to  our 
troops.  On  a  spot  separated  from 
us  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Euxine,  we  have  maintained 
our  army,  more  than  supplied  its 
losses,  poured  into  the  country  the, 
largest  ordnance  and  projectiles  in 
steady  and  enormous  profusion.  And 
when  these  had  done  their  work, 
when  the  town  for  which  the  Czar 
disputed  with  desperate  and  exhaust- 
ive efforts  was  abandoned  in  ruins 
and  ashes,  a  larger  force  than  Eng- 
land ever  before  possessed,  rested  for 
the  winter  amid  those  distant  regions 
in  comfort  and  plenty.  Such,  broadly 
stated,  are  among  the  marvellous  ex- 
ploits which  England  has  achieved  in 
the  war. 
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RELIGION  IN  COMMON  LIFE. 


THERE  are  few  things  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand  and  acknowledge 
than  the  essentially  one  and  in- 
divisible nature  of  that  puzzling 
personage,  Man,  with  all  his  di- 
verse occupations.  An  ingenious 
process  of  mental  anatomy,  carefully 
distributing  to  every  pursuit  its  little 
bundle  of  faculties — his  head  to  his 
business,  his  heart  to  his  home,  and 
to  his  religion  a  vague  ethereal  prin- 
ciple, which,  for  want  of  a  better  title, 
we  call  his  soul — seems  always  to 
have  been  a  more  agreeable  idea  to 
the  philosophic  and  speculative,  than 
that  bolder  presentment  of  one  whole 
indivisible  being,  which  calls  the  man 
to  love  his  Maker  "  with  all  his  heart, 
with  all  his  soul,  with  all  his  strengthj 
and  with  all  his  mind."  We  prefer, 
with  instinctive  subtilty — for  human 
nature  has  wiles  in  its  weakness — the 
easier  morality  of  division;  and  a 
hundred  distinctions  straightway 
start  up  for  the  confusion  of  the  one 
poor  individual  creature,  who  indeed 
is  little  able  to  bear,  in  any  of  his 
occupations,  the  subtraction  of  any 
of  his  powers.  But  the  issue  is  that 
we  cheat  the  world  when  we  only 
mean  to  cheat  God,  and  lose  the 
genial  and  joyous  privilege  to  "  do  all 
things  heartily,"  while  we  calculate 
with  trembling  how  much  belongs 
to  Religion,  and  how  much  to  Com- 
mon Life. 

Not  to  say  that  Common  Life  has 
always  borne  somewhat  of  a  con- 
temptible aspect  to  the  philosophy 
of  men :  asceticism  is  more  than  a 
Romish  error— it  is  a  natural  delu- 
sion as  universal  as  the  race ;  and 
however  dubious  we  may  be  about 
the  hermit's  cell  and  its  mortifica- 
tions, a  dainty  oratory,  calm  and 
secluded,  a  little  world  of  Thought  or 
of  Art,  commends  itself  much  to  the 
imagination  of  the  "  superior  classes  " 
even  in  these  progressive  times.  Our 
modern  prophets  appeal  to  a  select 
and  refined  audience,  and  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  the  crowd.  We  have 


abundant  missions  to  the  poor,  but 
few  loving  assaults  upon  the  common. 
Strange  enough,  we  are  all  best 
satisfied  to  go  out  of  our  way  in  the 
service  of  God  and  our  neighbour — 
and  tasks  outre  and  self-imposed  are 
more  pleasant  to  our  perversity  at  all 
times  than  those  that  lie  direct  in 
our  path. 

Among  all  the  vague  big  utter- 
ances of  the  day,  professing  so  much 
and  profiting  so  little,  it  is  pleasant 
to  fall  upon  anything  so  manful  and 
truth-telling  as  the  little  book  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  our  page. 
And  it  startles  us  with  a  grateful 
and  pleasant  surprise  to  see  those 
magical  words  of  authority  upon  the 
homely  brown  cover  of  Mr  Caird's 
sermon,  which,  doubtless,  despite  all 
our  independence,  have  given  it  en- 
trance to  many  a  house  and  table 
where  sermons  are  not  generally- 
favoured  reading.  What  is  it  which 
has  been  honoured  by  "Her  Ma- 
jesty's Command?"  It  is  not  any- 
thing addressed  by  special  compli- 
ment to  Her  Majesty;  indeed — all 
honour  to  the  faithful  preacher  and 
his  royal  auditors — one  has  to  turn  to 
that  same  brown  cover  before  one 
has  the  least  idea  that  such  a  rare 
and  exceptional  personage  as  a  Queen 
was  seated  among  the  Aberdeenshire 
lairds  and  peasants  while  Mr  Caird 
expounded  the  common  way  of  life. 
A  throne  is  the  most  singular  and 
isolated  of  all  human  positions.  To 
us  low  down  here  in  life's  protected 
levels,  there  is  no  comprehending  that 
strange,  lonely,  lofty,  imperial  exist- 
ence, which  knows  no  superior,  nor 
within  its  reach  any  equal;  and 
when  the  Sovereign,  shut  out  from 
lesser  friendships,  elects  into  one 
great  friend  the  vast  crowd  of  her 
people,  one  cannot  refuse  to  be  moved 
by  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  ex- 
pedient. Other  monarchs  have  done 
it  before  Queen  Victoria,  but  very 
few  with  equal,  and  none  with  greater 
success ;  and  this  sermon  is  a  singular 
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present  from  a  Prince  to  a  Nation. 
A  condescending  interest  in  our  wel- 
fare, and  a  certain  solicitude  for  pub- 
lic morality,  are  matter-of-course  vir- 
tues pertaining  to  the  throne,  who- 
ever may  be  its  occupant ;  but  a  very 
different  and  far  deeper  sentiment  lies 
in  the  heart  of  this  distinct  reference 
to  our  understandings  and  sympathies, 
which  is  the  highest  testimony  of 
satisfaction  that  the  Queen  and  her 
royal  husband  can  give  to  an  address 
which  moved  and  impressed  them- 
selves. We  are  sufficiently  accus- 
tomed to  the  pure  and  dignified  ex- 
ample of  our  liege  lady — sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  wise  exertions 
of  the  Prince  for  the  common  weal 
— to  receive  both  without  much  de- 
monstration ;  but  there  is  something 
in  the  quiet  humility  and  kindness 
of  this  united  action  which  touches 
the  heart  of  the  country. 

We  honour  the  preacher,  too 
much  absorbed  with  his  greater 
errand  to  take  advantage  of  so 
good  an  opportunity  of  paying  court 
to  his  Sovereign  ;  and  it  is  still 
more  honourable  to  the  royal  pair 
who  listened,  that  it  was  no  disquisi- 
tion upon  their  own  exalted  office — 
no  enthusiastic  voice  of  loyalty,  ur- 
gent upon  the  honours  due  to  the 
crown  —  nor  indeed  any  discussion 
whatever  of  the  particular  relation- 
ship between  monarch  and  people — 
which  moved  them  to  this  marked 
and  emphatic  satisfaction.  The  Queen 
presents  to  us  earnestly,  an  address 
in  which  herself  is  not  distinguished 
even  by  a  complimentary  inference — 
a  lesson  unsoftened  by  the  remotest 
breath  of  flattery,  and  without  even 
a  "  special  application."  God  save  the 
Queen  !  We  take  our  princely  friend 
at  her  word,  acknowledging  with 
what  a  noble  honesty  she  shares 
with  us,  bearing  her  own  full  part  of 
all  the  daily  duties  of  common  life. 

Mr  Caird's  sermon  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  and  root  of  all  our  living 
— it  is  not  a  recommendation  of  good 
things  or  good  books,  or  any  exclusive 
manner  of  existence,  but  a  simple 
laying  open  of  that  great  secret  which 
is  the  very  atmosphere  and  breath  of 
religion.  "  Neither  on  this  mountain 
nor  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  This  preacher  is  not  content 
that  anything  which  God  has  cleansed 
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should  be  called  common  or  unclean 
— he  will  not  consent  that  a  tithe 
of  our  faculties  and  emotions,  like 
a  tithe  of  our  lands  or  our  riches, 
should  be  reserved  for  God,  making 
careful  separation  between  the  pro- 
fane and  the  holy.  He  is  willing,  as 
Paul  was,  that  we  should  have  full 
use  of  all  our  powers,  which,  Heaven 
knows,  are  small  enough  for  all  that 
has  to  be  borne  and  done  in  this 
laborious  world.  Strange  argument 
to  quicken  those  dull  toils  which 
even  good  men  call  secular  and 
worldly  !  —  strange  charm  to  speed 
the  plough,  to  guide  the  ship,  to 
hasten  every  day's  triumphant  la- 
bours through  its  full  tale  of  ani- 
mated hours!  "Whatsoever  you  do, 
do  it  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord,  and 
not  unto  men."  It  is  on  this  great 
principle  of  life  and  labour  that  the 
author  of  this  able  exposition  founds 
his  reasonings,  as  he  shows  us  how 
well  we  may  reconcile  diligence  in 
business  with  fervour  of  spirit,  and 
brighten  ordinary  occupations  with 
the  full  force  and  radiance  of  godli- 
ness. The  lesson  comes  with  especial 
force  in  these  days,  when  we  are  be- 
guiled by  the  most  sweet  voices  of 
the  Ritualist  and  the  Mystic  on  either 
side  of  us,  and  are  much  persuaded 
to  a  vulgar  disparagement  of  the 
honest  necessary  work  of  this  earth. 
How  it  may  become  holy  work — and 
how  we  ourselves,  surrounded  by  its 
cares,  vexations,  and  trials,  are  in 
reality  placed  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous position  for  proviog  and  glori- 
fying our  Lord  and  Leader,  who  had 
share  of  all  these  labours  before  us,  is 
the  burden  of  this  message  ;  and  we 
do  not  doubt  it  will  show  to  many 
men,  how  much  nearer  than  they  sus- 
pected, even  in  their  very  hands  and 
households,  if  they  will  but  do  it,  lies 
the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Preachers  and  religious  writers, 
as  a  general  principle,  are  strangely 
timid  of  permitting  to  the  Church 
any  intercourse,  more  than  necessity 
compels,  with  the  world ;  and  we 
fear  our  good  ministers  would  be 
sadly  disconcerted  were  they  com- 
pelled to  consider  with  Paul  what  it 
would  be  right  to  do,  "  if  any  of  them 
that  believe  not,  bid  you  to  a  feast,  and 
ye  be  disposed  to  go  " — a  hypothesis 
which,  however,  does  not  much  alarm 
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the  Apostle.  But  Mr  Caird,  with  a 
singular  boldness,  takes  the  very 
"world  itself — the  coarse,  profane, 
common  world,  with  its  cares  and 
temptations,  its  rivalries  and  compe- 
titions," as  the  tme  "  school  for  learn- 
ing the  art"  of  religious  living ;  and 
is  no  advocate  for  theoretical  and 
self-secluding  Christianity.  "  No 
man,"  he  says,  "can  be  a  thorough 
proficient  in  navigation  who  has  never 
been  at  sea,  though  he  may  learn  the 
theory  of  it  at  home.  No  man  can 
become  a  soldier  by  studying  books 
on  military  tactics  in  his  closet ;  he 
must  in  actual  service  acquire  those 
habits  of  coolness,  courage,  discipline, 
adciress,  rapid  combination,  without 
which  the  most  learned  in  the  theory 
of  strategy  or  engineering  will  be  but 
a  schoolboy  soldier  after  all  ... 

Tell  us  not,  then,  that 

the  man  of  business,  the  bustling 
tradesman,  the  toil-worn  labourer, 
has  little  or  no  time  to  attend  to  re- 
ligion. As  well  tell  us  that  the  pilot, 
amid  the  winds  and  storms,  has  no 
leisure  to  attend  to  navigation — or 
the  general  on  the  field  of  battle  to 
the  art  of  war.  When  will  he  at- 
tend to  it?  Religion  is  not  a  per- 
petual moping  over  good  books — reli- 
gion is  not  even  prayer,  praise,  holy 
ordinances  :  these  are  necessary  to 
religion — no  man  can  be  religious 
without  them.  But  religion,  I  re- 
peat, is  mainly  and  chiefly  the  glorify- 
ing God  amid  the  duties  and  trials  of 
the  world — the  guiding  our  course 
amid  the  adverse  winds  and  currents 
of  temptation  by  the  starlight  of  duty 
and  the  compass  of  Divine  truth — 
the  bearing  us  manfully,  wisely, 
courageously,  for  the  honour  of 
Christ,  our  great  Leader,  in  the 
conflict  of  life." 

Wise  doctrine,  bold  as  it  is  wise ; 
but  how  strange  is  the  popular  im- 
pression which  makes  cowardice,  by 
some  strange  magic,  a  Christian  vir- 
tue, and  holds  "  he  who  fights  and 
runs  away,"  for  the  spiritual  hero. 
In  everything  else  our  hearts  rise  and 
swell  to  trace  the  brave  man's  pro- 
gress through  deaths  and  perils ;  but 
here  we  count  it  his  best  policy  to 
retreat  into  a  corner,  to  thrust  ambi- 
tions, powers,  and  pleasures,  tremu- 
lously away  from  him,  and  "  to  be 
religious."  To  be  religious!  —  the 
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word  itself  speaks  eloquently  of  its 
true  meaning — a  spirit  potent,  sweet, 
and  all  -  pervasive,  and  not  a  thing 
or  series  of  things,  —  yet  notwith- 
standing how  eager  we  are  to  do  in- 
stead of  to  be,  in  this  most  momentous 
matter.  Mr  Caird  has  finely  dis- 
criminated this  life  and  soul  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  influence  which  true 
faith  exercises  upon  everything  around 
it,  in  his  description  of  how  the  mind 
acts  on  latent  principles — how  an 
unexpressed  remembrance  or  antici- 
pation runs  through  actions  and 
thoughts  which  have  no  direct  con- 
nection with  it ;  and  how  hopes,  of 
which  we  were  not  even  thinking, 
sway  and  move  us,  invisible  and 
silent  agents  in  our  commonest 
ways.  We  recommend  this  por- 
tion of  his  sermon  to  all  thoughtful 
readers. 

It  is  not  a  very  usual  fortune  for 
sermons  in  this  day — but  this  one 
has  flashed  into  the  heart  of  several 
vexed  questions,  and  surprised  many 
minds  into  involuntary  unanimity — 
and  when  we  are  told  that  we  must 
fight  our  battles  with  pur  religion, 
and  not  for  our  religion's  sake 
extend  the  conflict,  it  is  a  great 
cheer  and  encouragement  to  us, 
heavily  labouring  in  the  common 
road,  and  unable  to  choose  a  more 
exalted  way.  Surely  Christianity, 
of  all  things,  has  least  need  to  oe 
timid ;  yet  we  fear  that  much  pious 
and  well-intentioned  training  has 
had  the  effect  of  conferring  an  ad- 
ditional charm  upon  the  world's 
blandishments  —  the  charm  of  for* 
bidden  pleasure  —  rather  than  of 
encouraging  the  neophyte  manfully 
to  pass  them  by.  We  have  been  half 
saddened,  half  amused,  many  a  time, 
by  a  preacher's  terrified  denunciation 
of  the  irresistible  attractions  of  some 
theatre  or  assembly,  which  in  truth 
was  the  dullest  sham  of  pleasure- 
making  that  ever  wearied  man  ;  and 
it  is  sad  to  see  often  an  incomplete- 
ness and  contraction  in  that  life  of 
unmistakable  piety  which  ought  to 
be  the  broadest,  the  most  genial,  and 
the  most  fully  furnished  of  all  the 
states  of  man. 

Yes,  we  are  all  too  apt,  unconscious- 
ly and  by  implication — despite  its 
being  impracticable  under  present 
circumstances,  Popery  having  made 
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it  dangerous — to  take  the  life  of  the 
eremite,  self-contained  and  contem- 
plative, as  the  true  type  of  the  re- 
ligious life ;  and  it  is  strange  to  hear 
that  we  ourselves,  astray  among 
the  noise  of  cities,  or  bearing  the 
burdens  of  the  soil,  should  be  more 
fit  exemplars  of  God's  service  than 
any  soul  secluded  in  church  or  temple, 
and  safe  from  the  vulgar  dangers  of 
the  world.  Yet  no  one  will  be  bold 
enough  to  say  that  Mr  Caird  has  not 
established  nis  position,  and  few 
serious  minds  can  refuse  to  respond 
to  this  serious  and  powerful  call  upon 
them. 

This  sermon  is  admirably  clear  and 
simple  in  its   diction,    as   well    as 


weighty  in  its  matter ;  there  is  little 
of  the  passion  and  vehemence  of 
oratory,  but  a  great  deal  of  power, 
subdued  and  held  within  control ; 
and  the  grave  plain  language  of  the 
preacher  is  luminous  and  dignified, 
worthy  of  the  theme.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Mr  Caird  for  a  manly  ex- 
position of  what  is  possible  to  com- 
mon people  in  everyday  existence- 
triumphs  of  faith  and  principle  be- 
yond the  reach  of  those  who  fly 
from  the  combat  and  the  agony, — and 
grateful  to  his  Royal  hearers  for  send- 
ing to  us  all  a  lesson  which  makes 
no  distinctions  among  us,  either  of 
wise  and  unwise,  or  of  great  and 
small. 


Printed  by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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ENGRAVED  on  certain  Syrian  or 
Assyrian  rocks  lie  innumerable  in- 
scriptions in  an  unknown  charac- 
ter; the  solid  rock  and  an  Asiatic 
climate  have  preserved  them  for  us  : 
they  lie  there  facing  the  world,  in 
the  broad  light  of  clay,  but  none  can 
read  them.  A  whole  mountain-side 
seems  covered  with  the  records  of 
departed  greatness.  What  truths, 
what  historic  facts  might  not  these 
mysterious  characters  disclose  !  The 
scholar  cannot  sleep  for  desire  to  in- 
terpret them.  At  length,  by  extreme 
ingenuity  and  indomitable  patience, 
and  those  happy  sudden  incidental 
revelations  which  ever  reward  the 
persevering  man,  some  clue  is  put 
into  his  hand.  He  begins  to  read,  he 
begins  to  translate.  We  gather  round 
and  listen  breathless.  "  I,  Shalma- 
nasser,"  so  runs  the  inscription,  "  I 
assembled  a  great  army — I  engaged 
— I  defeated — I  slew  their  sovereigns, 
— I  cast  in  chains  their  captains  and 

men  of  war — I,  Shalmanasser,  I ' 

Oh,  hold  !  hold  !  we  exclaim,  with 
thy  Shalmanasser  !  There  was  no 
need  to  decipher  the  mysterious  char- 
acters for  this.  If  the  rock,  with  all 
its  inscriptions,  can  tell  us  nothing 
wiser  or  newer,  it  is  a  pity  that  there 
were  no  rains  in  that  climate  to  wash 
the  surface  smooth,  and  obliterate 


these  boastful  records  of  barbarian 
cruelty  and  destruction.  Better  that 
the  simple  weather-stained  rock 
should  face  the  eye  of  day,  oblivious 
of  all  but  nature's  painless  and  pro- 
gressive activities. 

Some  such  feeling  as  this  has  passed 
across  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  when 
invited  to  peruse  new  histories  of  the 
ancient  world.  They  were  terrible 
men,  those  warriors  of  olden  time. 
They  besieged  towns — and  so,  indeed, 
do  we  ;  but  they  did  more ;  they  put 
the  children  to  the  sword,  and  carried 
away  the  mother  into  captivity,  and 
those  of  the  men  whom  they  did  not 
chain  and  enslave,  they  slew  as  grate- 
ful sacrifices  to  their  gods  !  Strange 
and  execrable  insanity !  and  yet  the 
religious  rite  was  the  legitimate  re- 
.  suit,  and  the  clear  exponent  of  their 
own  savage  nature.  There  was  no 
spectacle  to  them  so  pleasant  as  blood 
that  flowed  from  an  enemy.  How 
deny  the  god  who  had  helped  them 
to  win  the  victory  his  share  in  the 
triumphant  slaughter  !  There  have 
been  loathsome  and  terrible  things 
done  upon  the  earth;  let  us  forget 
them,  as  we  forget  some  horrible 
nightmare.  At  all  events,  haying- 
known  that  such  men  and  such  times 
have  been,  and  having  gathered  what 
lesson  we  can  from  them,  let  us  be 
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spared  from  the  infliction  of  new 
&halmanassers,  or  irom  new  details 
of  their  atrocities.  Such  feeling  of 
satiety  in  the  old  narrative  of  war 
and  conquest  we  must  confess  to  par- 
ticipate in,  when  the  narrative  relates 
to  some  Asiatic  monarchy  that  has 
appeared  and  disappeared,  leaving  no 
trace  of  any  good  result  behind  it,  or 
which  merely  lingers  on  the  scene 
undergoing  fruitless  and  bewildering 
changes.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
when  we  are  invited  again  to  peruse 
the  history  of  Rome,  and  her  con- 
quest of  the  world,  as  it  has  been 
proudly  called.  We  are  reading  here 
the  history  of  European  civilisation. 
The  slow,  persistent,  continuous  pro- 
gress of  her  consular  armies  is  one 
of  those  great  indispensable  facts, 
without  which  the  history  of  huma- 
nity could  not  be  written,  without 
which  a  civilised  Christendom  could 
not  have  existed.  It  is  the  conquest 
of  a  people,  not  of  a  monarch  —  a 
people  who  for  many  years  have  to 
struggle  for  self-preservation  (the 
secret  this  of  their  lasting  union  and 
exalted  patriotism)  —  of  a  people 
whose  pride  and  ambition  undergo 
the  noble  discipline  of  adversity,  who, 
being  firmly  knit  together,  proceed 
steadily  to  the  taming  and  subjec- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  surround- 
ing nations.  It  is  a  conquest  the 
very  reverse  of  those  great  invasions 
of  Hun  or  Scythian,  where  popula- 
tion rolls  like  an  enormous  sea  from 
one  part  of  the  world  to  another ;  it 
was  truly  the  settlement,  first  of 
Italy,  then  of  surrounding  countries. 
Nomadic  habits  were  checked.  Siculi 
and  Oscans,  Sabines,  Samnites,  and  a 
host  of  shifting  populations  too  nume- 
rous to  name,  were  brought  under  one 
government,  and  moulded  into  one 
nation.  Wnat  the  Alps  could  not  do 
for  Italy,  was  done  by  the  republic  of 
the  seven  hills.  The  peninsula  was 
secured  from  the  invasion  of  the  more 
northern  barbarian.  The  Gaul  was 
first  arrested,  then  subjugated,  set- 
tled in  his  own  home,  civilised  and 
protected.  Carthage,  who  would  have 
conquered  or  colonised  in  the  interest- 
only  of  her  own  commerce,  was  driven 
back.  Greece,  and  her  arts  and  her 
philosophy,  were  embraced  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  new  empire,  which 
extended  over  the  finest  races  of  men 


and  the  most  propitious  climates  of 
the  earth. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
Romans  were  not  the  only  people 
who  entertained  the  glorious  antici- 
pation of  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
There  was  one  other  nation  that  had 
a  still  more  magnificent  conception 
of  its  own  future  destiny,  of  its  own 
exalted  prominence  and  supremacy. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  monotheism 
of  the  Jews  to  attain  the  elevated 
character  it  did,  and  yet  sanction  the 
belief,  in  any  narrow  sense,  of  a 
national  god.  The  only  God  of  all 
the  world  must  surely  reign  over  all 
the  world.  The  universal  Monarch 
must  imply  a  universal  monarchy. 
From  this  centre  of  the  world, — this 
holy  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
through  His  chosen  and  peculiar 
people,  would  God  govern  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  Such  extension 
of  the  faith  of  the  Jew  to  the  Gentile 
was  inevitable.  All  nations  would 
come  in,  as  suppliants  and  subjects, 
to  the  throne  of  God's  elect.  And 
the  prophetic  inspiration,  though  not 
precisely  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
ancient  Hebrew  understood  it,  was 
destined  to  be  fulfilled.  But  it  was 
not  the  sword  of  Israel,  nor  of  the 
angels,  that  Divine  Providence  em- 
ployed to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
the  great  Truth  developed  in  Judea. 
It  was  the  sword  of  the  legions  of 
Rome.  The  armies  of  a  Scipio  and 
a  Caesar  were  gathering  the  nations 
together  under  the  one  true  worship. 
The  spiritual  dominion  did  issue  from 
Judea,  but  it  governed  the  world 
from  the  throne  of  the  Ca3sars. 

Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Judea, — 
these  are  the  four  great  names  which 
occur  to  one  who  looks  back  on  the 
history  of  European  civilisation.  To 
these  four  powers  or  nations  we  owe 
that  status  or  condition  which  has 
enabled  us  to  make  such  advances  as 
we  claim  to  be  peculiarly  our  own. 
Indirect  contributions  are  doubtless 
due  to  India  and  to  Persia.  Babylon 
is  no  more ;  but  a  people  who  once 
sojourned  in  Babylon  may  have  learnt 
something  there  from  the  Persian, 
and  transmitted  it  to  us  in  their  im- 
perishable records ;  and  Greek  phi- 
losophy bears  impress,  in  one  phase 
of  it,  of  the  teaching  of  Indian  theo- 
sophists.  But  still  the  four  whom  we 
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have  mentioned  would  furnish  forth 
all  the  essential  elements  which  the 
past  has  given  to  our  present  Euro- 
pean culture. 

If  we  look  at  the  map  of  the  world, 
or  turn  under  our  hand  a  terrestrial 
globe,  we  shall  be  struck  with  the 
peculiar  adaptation  of  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  to  be  an  early  seat  of  civili- 
sation. It  is  not  only  that  the  river, 
by  periodically  overflowing  its  banks, 
produces  a  spontaneous  or  unlaboured 
fertility,  but  this  fertile  tract  of  land 
is  made  precious,  and  the  people  are 
bound  to  it,  by  the  enormous  deserts 
that  extend  around  it.  The  desert 
and  the  sea  imprison  the  people  in 
their  "  happy  valley,"  thus  rendering 
it  in  all  probability  one  of  the  earliest 
abodes  of  a  stationary  population. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that,  whether  we  appeal  to  written 
history  or  to  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, there  is  no  spot  on  the  earth 
where  the  records  of  the  human  race 
extend  so  far  back  into  antiquity. 
We  must  open  our  history  of  civili- 
sation with  the  growth  of  arts  and 
knowledge  in  Egypt.  From  Egypt 
we  proceed  to  Greece — to  Athens, 
the  marvellous,  who  did  so  much  in 
so  short  time,  and  who  accomplished 
even  more  for  the  world  at  large  than 
for  her  individual  self.  She  learnt 
her  arts  from  Egypt;  her  scientific 
spirit  was  her  own.  What  we  owe 
to  Judea  (which  at  an  early  period 
was  not  unconnected  with  Egypt,  nor 
at  a  later  with  the  mind  of  Greece) 
needs  not  to  be  here  particularised. 
It  was  the  part  of  Rome  to  reduce  in- 
to order  and  combine  under  one  sway 
large  tracts  of  territory  and  great  va- 
rieties of  people ;  so  that  whatever  had 
been  given  to  the  Greek,  or  revealed 
to  the  Hebrew,  might  blend  and 
be  diffused  over  vast  portions  of  the 
human  race.  Nor  was  this  office  less 
effectually  performed  because  the  em- 
pire is  seen  to  break  up  amidst  much 
temporary  confusion,  produced  by  in- 
ternal corruption  and  rude  invaders. 
Europe  finally  assumes  a  form  the 
most  conducive  imaginable  to  pro- 
gress. It  is  divided  into  separate 
kingdoms,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, but  possessing  a  common  re- 
ligion, and  many  of  the  same  sources 
of  culture.  Their  similarities,  their 
contrasts,  their  emulations,  form  to- 
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gether  a  condition  the  most  favour- 
able for  the  excitement  and  progress 
of  the  human  intellect. 

We  can  therefore  look  with  com- 
placent admiration,  and  undecaying 
interest,  upon  the  wars  and  victories 
of  ancient  Rome.  But  indeed,  such 
has  been  the  revolution  lately  brought 
about  in  our  historical  studies,  that 
the  mention  of  a  new  History  of 
Rome  is  more  likely  to  call  to  mind 
perplexed  controversies  upon  myths 
and  fables,  than  visions  of  battles  or 
triumphal  processions  winding  up  to 
the  Capitol.  Not  many  years  ago, 
the  early  periods  of  Roman  history 
suggested  to  the  imagination  the 
most  vivid  pictures  of  war  and  pa- 
triotism ;  we  heard  the  march  of  the 
legions  —  we  followed  Cincinnatus 
from  the  plough  to  the  camp — we 
were  busied  with  the  most  stirring 
realities  and  the  strongest  passions  of 
life.  Now  these  realities  have  grown 
dim  and  disputable,  and  we  are  re- 
minded of  learned  controversies  upon 
poetic  legends,  or  on  early  forms  of 
the  constitution, — we  think  more  of 
Niebuhr  than  of  Oamillus,  more  of 
German  critics  than  of  the  Conscript 
Fathers.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  ex- 
change, but  it  is  one  which  must  be 
submitted  to.  The  first  question  that 
every  one  will  ask,  who  hears  that  Dr 
Lidclell  has  told  again  the  history  of 
Rome,  is,  How  has  he  dealt  with  the 
mythical  or  legendary  portions?  What 
degree  of  credibility  has  he  attached 
to  them?  Has  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Arnold,  and  reserved  for 
them  a  peculiar  style  savouring  of 
antique  simplicity;  or  has  he  fol- 
lowed the  older,  and,  we  think,  the 
'wiser  course,  of  Livy,  and  told  them 
with  genuine  unaffected  eloquence, 
without  either  disguising  their  le- 
gendary character,  or  making  the 
very  vain  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
germ  or  nucleus  of  real  fact  from  the 
accretions  and  embellishments  of  oral 
tradition  ? 

Before  we  answer  this  question,  let 
us  say  generally  of  Dr  Liddell's  His- 
tory, that  we  think  the  public  is  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  pre-eminently  use- 
ful book.  To  the  youthful  student,  to 
the  man  who  cannot  read  many  vol- 
umes, we  should  commend  it  as  the 
one  History  which  will  convey  the  lat- 
est views  and  most  extensive  informa- 
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tion.  The  style  is  simple,  clear,  ex- 
planatory. There  are,  indeed,  certain 
Irigh  qualities  of  the  writer  and  the 
thinker  which  are  requisite  to  com- 
plete our  ideal  of  the  perfect  historian. 
We  are  accustomed  to  require  in  him 
something  of  the  imagination  of  the 
poet,  combined  with  and  subdued  by 
the  wide  generalising  spirit  of  the 
philosopher.  We  do  not  wish  to  have 
it  understood  that  there  is  a  signal 
deficiency  in  these  qualities,  but, 
whilst  acknowledging  the  utility  of 
Dr  Liddell's  laborious  and  learned 
work,  we  cannot  say  that  he  has 
given  to  the  literature  of  England  a 
History  of  Borne. 

Indeed,  the  author  in  his  preface 
claims  for  his  work  no  such  high 
distinction.  He  describes  the  origin 
it  had  in  the  desire  to  supply  the 
more  advanced  students  at  public 
schools  with  a  fit  work  of  instruc- 
tion, conveying  to  them  "some  know- 
ledge of  the  altered  aspect  which 
Koman  history  has  assumed."  The 
work  grew  upon  his  hands,  "  and  the 
character  of  the  book,"  he  continues, 
"  is  considerably  changed  from  that 
which  it  was  originally  intended  to 
bear.  A  History  of  Rome  suited  to 
the  wants  of  general  readers  of  the 
present  day  does  not  in  fact  exist, 
and  certainly  is  much  wanted.  Whe- 
ther this  work  will  in  any  way  sup- 
ply the  want  is  for  others  to  say." 

We  have  already  intimated  our 
opinion  that  there  is  no  other  work 
at  present  existing  which  so  ably 
supplies  this  want ;  and  our  imme- 
diate object  in  placing  it  at  the  head 
of  this  paper  was  to  assist  in  giving 
notice  to  all  whom  it  might  con- 
cern where  such  a  work  of  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  found.  The  preface 
then  proceeds  to  touch  upon  the 
Ahorny  and  perplexing  controversies 
in  the  early  history  : — 

"The  difficulty  inseparable  from  a 
•work  of  this  kind  lies  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Early  History.  Since  what  may 
be  called  «  The  Revolution  of  Niebuhr,' 
it  has  been  customary  to  give  an  abstract 
of  his  conclusions,  with  little  attention 
to  the  evidence  upon  which  they  rest. 
But  the  acute  and  laborious  criticisms  of 
many  scholars,  chiefly  German,  have 
greatly  modified  the  faith  which  the 
present  generation  is  disposed  to  place 
in  Niebuhr's  authoritative  dicta ;  and  in 
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some  cases  there  may  be  observed  a  dis- 
position to  speak  lightly  of  his  services. 
If  I  may  say  anything  of  myself,  I  still 
feel  that  reverence  for  the  great  master 
which  I  gained  in  youth,  when  we,  at 
Oxford,  first  applied  his  lamp  to  illumi- 
nate the  pages  of  Livy.  No  doubt,  many 
of  the  results  which  he  assumes  as  posi- 
tive are  little  better  than  arbitrary  asser- 
tions. But  I  conceive  that  his  main 
positions  are  still  unshaken,  or  rather 
have  been  confirmed  by  examination  and 
attack.  If,  however,  they  were  all 
abandoned,  it  will  remain  true  for  ever, 
that  to  him  is  due  the  new  spirit  in 
which  Roman  history  has  been  studied ; 
that  to  him  must  be  referred  the  origin 
of  that  new  light  which  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  whole  subject  by  the  labours 
of  his  successors.  In  a  work  like  this, 
dissertation  is  impossible ;  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  state  only  such  results 
of  the  new  criticism  as  seem  to  be  esta- 
blished. If  the  young  reader  has  less  of 
positive  set  before  him  to  learn,  he  will 
at  all  events  find  less  that  he  will  have 
to  unlearn. 

"Far  the  greater  part  of  this  work 
was  printed  off  before  the  appearance  of 
Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis's  Inquiry 
into  the  Credibility  of  Early  Roman  History. 
Much  labour  might  be  saved  by  adopting 
his  conclusions,  that  Roman  history  de- 
serves little  or  no  attention  till  the  age 
at  which  we  can  securely  refer  to  con- 
temporaneous writers,  and  that  this  age 
cannot  be  carried  back  further  than  the 
times  of  Pyrrhus.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  fulness,  the 
clearness,  the  patience,  the  judicial  calm- 
ness of  his  elaborate  argument.  But 
while  his  conclusions  may  be  conceded 
in  full  for  almost  all  the  wars  and 
foreign  transactions  of  early  times,  we 
must  yet  claim  attention  for  the  civil 
history  of  Rome  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic.  There  is  about  it  a  consistency 
of  progress,  and  a  clearness  of  intelli- 
gence, that  would  make  its  fabrication 
more  wonderful  than  its  transmission  in 
a  half-traditionary  form.  When  tradition 
rests  solely  on  memory,  it  is  fleeting  and 
uncertain;  but  when  it  is  connected  with 
customs,  laws,  and  institutions  such  as 
those  of  which  Rome  was  justly  proud, 
and  to  which  the  ruling  party  clung  with 
desperate  tenacity,  its  evidence  must 
doubtless  be  carefully  sifted  and  duly 
estimated,  but  ought  not  altogether  to 
be  set  aside." 

The  large  concession  which  the 
work  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  seems  to 
have  extorted  from  Dr  Liddell  after 
the  writing  of  his  own  History,  was 
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not  present  to  his  mind  during  its 
composition.  He  sometimes  gives 
as  historical  fact  such-and-such  a 
war,  and  then  relates  some  legend  as 
connected  with  this  war.  "  With  the 
Volscian  wars  is  inseparably  con- 
nected the  noble  legend  of  Corio- 
lanus."  The  story  of  Corioknus  is 
marked  as  legend,  the  Volscian  wars 
as  fact.  If  we  are  justified  in  making 
the  concession  marked  in  italics,  the 
Volscian  wars  are  no  more  history 
than  the  story  of  Coriolanus. 

As  to  the  remark  here  made  on  the 
civil  or  constitutional  history  of  this 
period,  it  would  have  great  weight 
if  there  were  reallypresented  to  us  in 
that  history  a  clear,  intelligible,  in- 
disputable account  of  the  earlier  con- 
stitutions or  governments  of  Rome. 
It  happens  that  it  is  precisely  on  this 
subject  there  has  been  so  much  con- 
jecture, and  so  much  debate.  So  far 
as  Dr  Liddell  can  really  trace  in  the 
narrative  preceding  the  time  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  a  manifest,  indisputable,  consti- 
tutional history,  so  far  as  he  can  con- 
fidently point  to  that  "  consistency  of 
progress  and  clearness  of  intelligence" 
of  which  he  speaks,  so  far  he  is  en- 
titled to  claim  for  the  whole  nar- 
rative our  most  respectful  attention. 
But  the  difficulty  is  notorious  of 
forming  a  distinct  conception  of  many 
points  in  this  constitutional  history, 
and  this  difficulty  has  given  rise  to 
much  of  our  guess-work.  We  must 
take  care,  therefore,  and  not  fall  into 
the  logical  error,  of  first  eliminating 
some  consistent  view  of  the  constitu- 
tional history  by  the  aid  of  much  in- 
genious conjecture,  and  then  appeal- 
ing to  this  consistency  in  the  consti- 
tutional history  as  ground  of  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  whole  nar- 
rative. 

For  our  own  part,  we  suspect  that 
there  is  a  greater  measure  of  truth  in 
the  legend  as  it  stands  than  is  now 
generally  conceded ;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  have  an  utter  distrust  of  all 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made — 
laudable  and  ingenious  as  they  may 
be — to  separate  the  truth  from  the 
fable.  We  can  believe  in  Tarquin 
the  Proud,  in  Lucretia,  in  Coriolanus, 
much  more  readily  than  in  any  new 
historical  views  obtained  by  a  sifting 
of  the  narrative  which  contains  these 
heroic  stories.  One  thing  is  plain, 
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that  no  historian  of  Rome  can  omit 
these  narratives ;  and  we  should  much 
prefer  that  he  would  relate  them  in 
a  natural  style — in  the  style  due  at 
least  to  the  noble  sentiments  they 
illustrate — than  reserve  for  them  (a 
manner  to  which  Dr  Liddell  on  some 
occasions  leans)  a  certain  bald  and 
ballad  simplicity,  as  if  the  writer 
were  almost  ashamed  of  having  to 
relate  them  at  all. 

It  is  now  generally  understood,  by 
all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to 
the  subject,  that  although  the  name 
of  Niebuhr  is  popularly  associated 
with  a  sceptical  and  destructive  cri- 
ticism, he  is  really  distinguished  by 
the  bold  manner  in  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  construct  and  restore 
certain  portions  of  the  history.  Pre- 
ceding writers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, had  uttered  the  word  "  fable  " 
or  "  legend ; "  it  was  the  gathering 
from  the  fable  some  truth  indirectly 
revealed  ;  it  was  the  bold  inventive 
genius,  which  could  recast  the  old 
materials  into  a  new  form,  which 
characterised  his  labours.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  fearlessly  asserted 
that  a  modern  critic  might  obtain  a 
more  precise  knowledge  of  the  civil 
history  and  early  constitutions  of 
Rome  than  Livy  or  Cicero  possessed. 
Now,  these  reconstructions  of  Nie- 
buhr, though  received  at  first  with, 
great  enthusiasm  in  many  quarters, 
have  not  stood  their  ground  against 
a  calm  and  severe  examination  ;  and 
in  this  country  all  such  conjectural 
methods  of  writing  the  early  history 
of  Rome  have  lately  received  a  de- 
cisive check  from  the  work  of  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  On  the  Cre- 
'  dibihty  of  Early  Roman  History^ 
This  is  a  work  which  combines  the 
ample  and  laborious  scholarship  of 
the  German,  with  that  sound  sense 
which  the  Englishman  lays  especial 
claim  to.  We  can  only  here  inci- 
dentally mention  it ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible, and  it  will  be  a  long  time  impos- 
sible, for  any  one  to  touch  upon  Ro- 
man history  without  alluding  to  this 
work.  It  will  be  for  many  years  the 
text-book  for  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats. 

The  manner  in  which  a  legend, 
which  is  itself  admitted  to  be  false, 
may  yet  convey  to  us  indirectly  some 
important  historical  truth,  admits  of 
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easy  illustration.  Suppose  that  some 
chronicler,  living  in  the  time  of  our 
Henry  V.,  chose  to  relate  a  quite  fic- 
titious history  of  Prince  Arthur.  All 
his  battles,  all  his  victories,  his  whole 
kingdom,  might  be  a  mere  dream ; 
but  as  the  imagination  of  the  writer 
would  have  no  other  types  to  follow 
than  those  which  his  own  times  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  would  necessarily 
convey  to  us  much  historical  truth 
touching  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
whilst  describing  his  imaginary 
Prince  Arthur.  His  inevitable  ana- 
chronisms would  betray  him  into  a 
species  of  historical  truth.  Prince 
Arthur  would  assuredly  be  a  valor- 
ous knight,  and  whence  would  come 
the  ceremony  of  investiture,  and  all 
the  moral  code  of  knighthood  ?  Prince 
Arthur  would  undoubtedly  be  a  good 
son  of  the  Church,  and  from  what 
tvpe  would  be  drawn  the  picture  of 
the  orthodox  and  pious  Christian? 
If  the  Prince  were  to  be  crowned, 
whence  would  come  the  sceptre  and 
the  ball,  and  the  oaths  he  would 
take  upon  his  coronation?  Prince 
Arthur  would  be  a  knight,  a  Chris- 
tian, and  a  king,  after  the  order  of 
the  Plantagenets.  It  is  plain  that, 
in  such  a  fabulous  narrative,  there 
would  be  mingled  up  much  historical 
matter  ;  it  is  *plain  that  we,  reading- 
such  a  narrative  by  the  light  of  know- 
ledge gained  from  other  sources,  can 
detect  and  discriminate  the  historic 
truth  :  whether,  if  such  a  fabulous 
narrative  stood  alone  before  us,  we 
could  then  make  the  same  discrimi- 
nation, whether  we  could  then  take 
advantage  of  its  involuntary  ana- 
chronisms, is  another  question.  Ima- 
gination must  always  have  its  type 
or  starting-place  in  some  reality,  but 
it  may  deal  as  freely  with  one  reality 
as  another:  it  may  take  as  much 
liberty  with  religious  ceremonies 
and  coronation  oaths  as  with  any- 
thing else. 

Is  there  not  a  slight  oversight  in 
the  following  criticism,  which  Sir  G. 
C.  Lewis  makes  on  the  method  of 
Niebuhr  1  At  all  events,  our  quota- 
tion of  the  passage  from  his  work, 
with  a  solitary  remark  of  our  own 
upon  it,  will  constitute  as  brief  an 
exposition  as  any  we  can  give  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  The  question 
is,  what  can  be  gathered  of  the  con- 


stitution of  Koine  under  her  kings  ? 
There  is  clearly  no  contemporary  his- 
tory ;  but  if  a  tradition,  though  of  a 
quite  mythical  character,  could  be 
fairly  pronounced  to  have  originated 
in  the  regal  period,  that  tradition 
might  indirectly  convey  to  us  some 
knowledge  of  the  regal  constitution. 
Fragments  have  come  down  to  us 
through  the  works  of  later  classical 
writers,  which  may  convey  this  sort 
of  traditional  knowledge.  Let  them, 
by  all  means  be  rigidly  examined, 
whatever  their  ultimate  value  may 
be  found  to  be. 

"  One  of  the  passages,"  says  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  "  which  Niebuhr  cites  from  Ci- 
cero, relates  to  the  constitutional  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  election  of  Nuina. 
Yet  Niebuhr  holds,  not  merely  that  the 
entire  regal  period  is  unhistorical,  but 
that  Numa  is  an  unreal  and  imaginary 
personage — a  name  and  not  a  man.  Now, 
what  reliance,  according  to  Niebuhr's 
own  view,  is  to  be  placed  upon  Cicero's 
information  respecting  a  man  who  never 
lived,  and  an  event  which  never  hap- 
pened, even  if  it  was  derived  from  some 
pontifical  book,  which  professed  to  re- 
cord old  customs  V 

Continuing  the  discussion  in  a 
note,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  adds  : — 

"  For  Niebuhr's  account  of  the  legend 
of  Numa,  see  Hist.,  vol.  i.  pp.  237-240. 
Afterwards  he  says — '  Hence  it  seems 
quite  evident  that  the  pontiffs  them- 
selves distinguished  the  first  two  kings 
from  the  rest,  as  belonging  to  another: 
order  of  things,  and  that  they  separated 
the  accounts  of  them  from  those  which 

were  to  pass  for  history Romulus 

was  the  god,  the  sou  of  a  god ;  Numa  a 
man,  but  connected  with  superior  beings. 
If  the  tradition  about  them,  however,  is 
in  all  its  parts  a  poetical  fiction,  the  fixing 
the  pretended  term  of  their  reigns  can 
only  be  explained  by  ascribing  it  rather 
to  mere  caprice  or  to  numerical  specula- 
tions.'— '  With  Tullius  Hostilius  we  reach, 
the  beginning  of  a  new  secle,  and  of  a 
narrative  resting  on  historical  ground  of 
a  kind  totally  different  from  the  story  of 
the  preceding  period.'  Niebuhr  con- 
siders the  mythico-historical  age  of  Ro- 
man History  to  begin,  with  the  reign  of 
Tullius  Hostilius,  and  the  age  of  Romu- 
lus and  Nunia  to  be  purely  fabulous. 
Moreover,  he  commences  the  second 
volume  of  his  History  with  the  following 
sentence — '  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant objects  of  the  first  volume  to 
prove  that  the  story  of  Rome  under 
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the  kings  was  altogether  without  histo- 
rical foundation.'  He  lays  it  down  like- 
wise that  the  names  of  the  kings,  their 
number,  and  the  duration  and  dates 
of  their  reigns,  are  fictitious ;  yet  he 
cites  the  proceedings  at  the  election  of 
Numa,  and  of  the  subsequent  kings,  as 
historical  proof  of  the  constitutional 
practice  of  that  period."— Vol.  i.  p.  123. 

Niebuhr  does  not  hold  that  there 
was  no  regal  period,  however  ficti- 
tious the  history  of  the  kings  may 
be.  It  was  to  throw  light  on  that 
regal  period  in  which  the  myth  of 
Numa  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
that  the  passage  must  have  been 
cited,  not  certainly  on  the  times  of 
Numa.  Whatever,  therefore,  may 
be  the  infinitesimal  value  of  the  pas- 
sage cited  which  relates  to  the  con- 
stitutional proceedings  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Numa,  there  was  no  logical 
inconsistency  on  the  part  of  Niebuhr 
in  making  a  reference  to  it.  If  the 
myth  of  Numa  really  originated  in  a 
regal  period^  what  the  pontiff  de- 
clared about  it  might  indirectly  con- 
vey some  information  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  that  regal  period. 

Dr  Liddell  may  well  speak  of  the 
"altered  aspect  which  Roman  his- 
tory has  assumed."  We  begin  our 
annals  with  an  account  of  the  "  reli- 
gious myth,"  of  which,  however,  the 
specimens  are  very  few.  Romulus 
is  Strength  and  Numa  is  Law;  they 
are  godlike  persons,  or  in  communica- 
tion with  gods  ;  they  together  found 
the  city  of  Rome.  Strength  and 
Law  assuredly  founded  the  city  :  it 
is  good  philosophy,  whatever  history 
it  makes  •  and  the  pontiffs  were  fully 
justified  in  placing  these  kings  where 
they  did — the  first,  and  presiding, 
and  eternal  kings  of  every  common- 
wealth. From  the  religious  myth 
we  proceed  to  the  "  heroic  legend." 
In  tibia  species  of  fable  the  veritable 
man  and  his  real  action  is  extolled — 
is  exaggerated — is  multiplied.  The 
hero  himself  is  multiplied,  or  he  is 
transplanted  from  one  region  to  an- 
other. The  story  is  expanded  and 
enriched  by  each  successive  narrative, 
until  a  literary  age  makes  its  appear- 
ance. It  then  assumes  a  fixed  form, 
from  which  any  wide  deviation  is  no 
longer  permissible. 

In  all  such  heroic  legends,  when 
they  have  been  fairly  born  on  the  soil 


on  which  we  find  them,  and  have  not 
been  transplanted  from  a  foreign 
country,  there  is  always  some  ele- 
ment of  historic  truth.  For  what  we 
call  invention  must  start  from,  or  be 
supplied  with,  given  facts.  There  is 
a  vague  but  very  prevalent  error  on 
the  nature  and  power  of  poetical  in- 
vention. It  is  spoken  of  as  some- 
thing that  will  account  at  once  for  the 
marvellous  narrative.  This  is  suppos- 
ed to'spring  forth  complete  from  some 
poet's  brain.  Poetical  invention  can 
only  take  place  where  there  is  already 
some  amount  and  variety  of  known 
incidents  or  traditional  stories ;  these 
the  poet  strings  together  in  new  com- 
binations. The  first  writers  in  metre 
(as  we  may  see  in  the  earliest  ballads 
of  Spain  and  of  other  countries)  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  bald  narra- 
tive of  some  fact  or  tradition.  Their 
successors  add  to  this  narrative— add 
a  sentiment  or  a  detail ;  and  when  the 
number  of  such  narratives  has.  in- 
creased, poetical  invention,  in  its 
highest  form,  becomes  possible.  It 
has  been  lately  a  favourite  hypothesis 
that  the  earliest  literature  of  Rome 
consisted  of  a  number  of  poems  or 
ballads,  which  supplied  the  first  his- 
torians with  their  materials.  It  ap- 
pears to  us  highly  probable  that  sepa- 
rate legends  were  shaped  into  some- 
thing like  completeness  of  form  be- 
fore any  continuous  history  of  the 
city  of  Rome  was  written  ;  but  whe- 
ther such  legends  were  written  first 
in  prose  or  verse  is  matter  of  very 
little  moment,  and  of  very  great  un- 
certainty. 

After  expressing  the  belief  that 
.there  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  these 
heroic  legends,  it  is  not  very  satisfac- 
tory to  be  compelled  to  add  that  we 
cannot  distinguish  it  from  the  super- 
structure of  fiction.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  not  the  marvellous  and  super- 
natural—  which,  indeed,  are  but 
sparingly  introduced  —  which  have 
alone  contributed  to  deprive  these 
legends  of  their  credibility :  they 
have  been  convicted,  in  some  cases, 
of  historic  falsehood.  A  species  of 
pious  fraud  has  been  committed  to 
conceal  the  defeats  of  the  Romans. 
Family  pride  has,  in  other  instances, 
led  to  the  undue  exaltation  of  indivi- 
dual heroes.  We  must  chiefly  honour 
these  legends,  after  all,  as  nianifesta- 
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tions  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
Romans,  rather  than  as  positive  mate- 
rials of  history. 

We  always  revert  to  this  consola- 
tion— every  literature  must  be  the 
history  of  the  thoughts,  if  not  of  the 
deeds  of  a  people  ;  and  all  our  various 
records  are  chiefly  valuable  as  they 
enable  us  to  write  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  How  pre-eminently 
this  is  the  case  wherever  the  subject 
of  religion  is  introduced  !  Omens, 
auguries,  oracles — what  matters  whe- 
ther in  this  or  that  case  they  were 
really  seen  or  uttered  ?  the  great  fact 
is,  that  they  were  currently  believed 
in,  and  acted  on.  The  belief  here  is 
all  that  we  can  possibly  be  concerned 
with.  Whether  ^Eneas  really  did  see 
that  white  sow,  with  her  litter  of 
thirty  pigs,  which  he  took  for  so  good 
an  omen  of  prosperity  (it  was  no  bad 
sign  of  fertility),  may  be  questioned ; 
but  even  the  invention  of  such  an  inci- 
dent proves  that  men,  and  wise  men, 
were  supposed  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  such  omens.  That  an  eagle  pounced 
down,  and  took  from  the  head  of 
Tarquin  his  cap,  and,  after  wheeling 
in  the  air,  put  it  on  again,  is  what 
we  do  not  believe ;  eagles,  neither 
at  Rome  or  elsewhere,  have  this  habit 
of  restitution.  But  the  frequency  of 
legends  of  this  kind  points  to  a  time 
when  men  were  in  the  constant  ex- 
pectation of  finding  their  own  future 
destiny  prefigured  to  them  in  the  ac- 
tions of  birds  and  beasts,  or  the  ope- 
rations of  inanimate  nature.  What 
was  the  precise  degree  of  influence 
which  superstitions  of  this  nature 
exercised  on  the  course  of  human 
conduct,  must  still  be  problematical. 
Did  any  pious  general,  at  the  head  of 
the  legions  at  Rome,  really  deter- 
mine whether  he  should  give  battle 
or  not  by  the  appetite  with  which  the 
sacred  chickens  took  their  food1? 
Did  men  ever  colonise,  or  build  a 
city,  according  to  the  flight  of  vul- 
tures or  the  perching  of  an  eagle  ? 

But  superstition  itself,  and  that  in 
some  of  its  most  terrible  forms,  is 
animated  and  dignified  by  the  spirit 
of  Roman  patriotism.  Read  this  old 
story  of  the  self-devotion  of  Decius, 
as  Dr  Liddell  tells  it  to  us.  It  will 
be  an  excellent  example  in  which  to 
take  our  stand,  if  we  would  estimate 
at  their  full  value  these  old  heroic 
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legends.  One  of  those  decisive  bat- 
tles is  to  be  fought  which  is  to  de- 
termine the  supremacy  of  Rome  in 
Italy. 

"The  Latin  army  marched  hastily 
southward  to  protect  their  Oscan  allies, 
and  it  was  in  the  plains  of  Campania 
that  the  fate  of  Rome  and  Latium  was 
to  be  decided.  (The  two  consuls,  Man- 
lius  and  Decius,  commanded  in  the 
Roman  camp.) 

"When  the  two  armies  met  under 
Mount  Vesuvius,  they  lay  opposed  to 
one  another,  neither  party  choosing  to 
begin  the  fray.  It  was  almost  like  a 
civil  war :  Romans  and  Latins  spoke 
the  same  language  ;  their  armies  had 
long  fought  side  by  side  under  common 
generals ;  their  arms,  discipline,  and 
tactics  were  the  same. 

"While  the  armies  were  thus  lying 
over  against  each  other,  the  Latin 
horsemen,  conscious  of  superiority,  used 
every  endeavour  to  provoke  the  Ro- 
mans to  single  combats.  The  latter, 
however,  were  checked  by  the  orders  of 
their  generals,  till  young  Manlius,  son, 
of  the  consul,  stung  to  the  quick  by 
the  taunts  of  Geminus  Metius,  a  Latin 
champion,  accepted  his  challenge.  The 
young  Roman  conquered,  and  returned 
to  the  camp  to  lay  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy  at  his  father's  feet.  But  the 
spirit  of  Brutus  was  not  dead ;  and  the 
stern  consul,  unmindful  of  his  own 
feelings  and  the  pleading  voices  of  the 
whole  army,  condemned  his  son  to 
death  for  disobedience  to  orders.  Dis- 
cipline was  thus  maintained,  but  at  a  sore 
expense,  and  the  men's  hearts  were 
heavy  at  this  unnatural  act, 

"In  the  night  before  the  day  on 
which  the  consuls  resolved  to  fight,. 
each  of  them  was  visited  by  an  ominous 
dream,  by  which  it  was  revealed  that 
whichever  army  first  lost  its  general 
should  prevail ;  and  they  agreed  that  he 
whose  division  first  gave  ground  should 
devote  himself  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world. 

"  In  the  morning,  when  the  auspices- 
were  taken,  the  liver  of  the  victim  of- 
fered on  the  part  of  Decius  was  defec- 
tive, while  that  of  Maulius  was  perfect. 
And  the  event  confirmed  the  omen  ;  for 
Manlius,  who  commanded  on  the  right,, 
held  his  ground,  while  the  legions  of 
Decius  on  the  left  gave  way. 

"  Then  Decius,  mindful  of  his  vow, 
sent  for  Valerius,  the  chief  pontiff,  to- 
direct  him  how  duly  to  devote  himself. 
He  put  on  his  toga,  the  robe  of  peace, 
after  the  Gabine  fashion,  bringing  the 
end  or  lappet  under  the  right  arm,  and 
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throwing  it  over  his  head ;  and  then, 
standing  on  a  javelin,  he  pronounced  the 
solemn  form  of  words  prescribed,  by 
which  he  devoted  the  army  of  the 
enemy  along  with  himself  to  the  gods  of 
death  and  to  the  grave.  Then,  still 
shrouded  in  .his  toga,  he  leaped  upon 
his  horse,  and  dashing  into  the  enemy's 
ranks,  was  slain. 

"  Both  armies  were  well  aware  of 
the  meaning  of  the  act.  It  depressed 
the  spirits  of  the  Latins  as  much  as  it 
raised  those  of  the  Romans.  The  skill 
of  Manlius  finished  the  work  of  super- 
stitious awe.  .  .  .  The  enemy  fled 
in  irretrievable  confusion." 

One  consul  sacrifices  his  son  to 
the  cause  of  military  discipline  ;  the 
other  consul  sacrifices  himself  to  the 
gods,  to  obtain  the  destruction  of 
the  enemy.  We  believe  in  a  Deems, 
in  some  Decius,  at  some  time,  in 
some  battle.  Many  of  the  details 
brought  here  together  were  probably 
added  by  different  narrators.  But  it 
may  be  laid  down,  we  think,  as  a 
sound  canon  of  criticism,  that  no 
act  of  moral  greatness  was  ever  in- 
vented till  the  like  of  it  had  been 
really  performed.  Imagination  of 
what  the  human  heart  is  capable  of 
cannot  precede  the  genuine  feelings, 
the  genuine  heroism  of  man.  The 
several  acts  of  Manlius  and  of  Decius 
are  Roman  deeds,  whether  they  oc- 
curred precisely  here  or  not.  Then 
note  the  traces  we  have  in  this 
legend  of  the  rite  of  human  sacrifice, 
and  the  terrible  boon  extorted  by  it. 
Indeed,  the  whole  passage  is  fertile 
of  suggestions  which  we  will  not 
weaken  by  attempting  to  enumerate. 

Rome  had  scarcely  obtained  the 
ascendancy  over  her  neighbours 
when  her  own  destruction  was  threat- 
ened by  the  Gauls.  Yet  ultimately 
this  invasion  of  the  Celt,  by  weaken- 
ing her  enemies  more  than  herself, 
was  not  unpropitious  to  the  final 
predominance  of  Rome.  "  The  Gauls," 
writes  Dr  Liddell,  "  burst  upon 
Latium  and  the  adjoining  lands  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  thunderstorm ; 
and  as  the  storm,  with  all  its  fury 
and  destructiveness,  yet  clears  the 
loaded  air,  and  restores  a  balance  be- 
tween the  disturbed  powers  of  nature, 
so  it  was  with  this  Gallic  hurricane. 
It  swept  over  the  face  of  Italy,  crush- 
ing and  destroying.  The  Etruscans 
were  weakened  by  it;  and  if  Rome 
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herself  was  laid  prostrate  for  a  season, 
the  Latins  also  suffered  greatly,  the 
Volscians  were  humbled,  and  the 
^Equians  so  shattered  that  they  never 
recovered  from  the  blow." 

It  was  a  disastrous  day  for  Rome, 
A  large  portion  of  her  army,  under 
her  great  general  Camillus,  was 
absent  from  the  city.  What  forces 
she  could  muster  were  routed  and 
dispersed.  There  were  not  enough 
men  to  defend  the  city ;  it  was  given 
up  to  the  Gauls.  The  Capitol  alone 
held  out.  Finally,  the  Romans  were 
fain  to  ransom  themselves,  and  to 
obtain  peace,  by  the  payment  of  one 
thousand  pounds  in  weight  of  gold. 
The  popular  and  legendary  history 
tells  us,  that  whilst  this  gold  was 
being  weighed  out — and  just  as  the 
insolent  Gaul  had  thrown  his  sword 
into  the  scale,  bidding  them  weigh 
that  too,  with  his  "  Woe  to  the  con- 
quered !" —  the  great  Camillus  re- 
turned with  his  army,  marched  into 
the  forum,  ordered  the  gold  to  be 
returned,  declared  that  it  was  with 
iron  he  meant  to  redeem  the  city, 
and  forthwith  drove  out  the  Gauls, 
so  completely  destroying  their  host 
that  not  a  man  was  left  to  carry 
home  the  news  of  their  calamity. 

"  So  ran  the  legend,"  continues  Dr 
Liddell,  "  embellished  by  the  touch  of 
Livy's  graceful  pen.  But,  unfortunately 
for  Roman  pride,  here  also,  as  in  the'tale 
of  Porsenna,  traces  of  true  history  are 
preserved,  which  show  how  little  the 
Roman  annalists  regarded  truth.  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  mention  stories  to  the 
effect  that  the  Gauls  carried  off  the  gold 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  Camillus, 
but  that  they  were  attacked  in  Etruria, 
some  said  by  the  Romans  themselves, 
others  said  by  the  friendly  people  of 
Caere,  and  obliged  to  relinquish  their 
precious  booty.  But  Polybius  has  left 
clearer  and  more  positive  statements. 
That  grave  historian  tells  us,  as  if  he 
knew  no  other  story,  that  the  departure 
of  the  Gauls  was  caused  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Venetians,  an  Illyrian 
tribe,  had  invaded  their  settlements  in 
northern  Italy;  that,  on  receiving  this 
intelligence,  they  proposed  to  make  a 
treaty  ;  that  the  treaty  was  made ;  that 
they  actually  received  the  gold,  and 
marched  off  unmolested  to  their  homes.'" 

Where  did  Polybius  get  his  story  I 
The  legend  may  be  false,  but  where 
were  the  materials  from  which  Poly- 
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bius  could  have  obtained  a  more  his- 
torical account?  But  before  again 
alluding  to  this  subject,  we  cannot 
but  pause  to  take  notice  that  here 
also  is  a  striking  example  of  the  value 
of  the  legend  as  a  history  of  the  mind 
and  thoughts  of  a  people,  even  where 
it  fails  us  as  a  history  of  events. 
Consider  what  must  have  been  the 
religious  faith,  what  the  ardent  pa- 
triotism, that  gave  birth  to  this  mag- 
nificent fable  (if  fable  it  is)  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Senate,  when  the  army 
of  Rome  had  been  utterly  vanquished, 
and  the  Gaul,  in  insolent  confidence 
of  victory,  was  rejoicing  and  revel- 
ling at  the  gates.  Here  it  is,  in  the 
version  of  Dr  Liddell : — 

"  Meantime  the  Senate  at  Rome  did 
•what  was  possible  to  retrieve  their  fallen 
fortunes.  With  all  the  men  of  military 
age  they  withdrew  into  the  Capitol,  for 
they  had  not  numbers  enough  to  man 
the  walls  of  the  city.  These  were  mainly 
Patricians.  Many  of  the  Plebeians  had 
fallen  in  the  battle ;  many  had  escaped 
to  Veii.  The  old  men  of  this  order,  with 
the  women,  fled  for  safety  to  the  same 
city.  The  priests  and  vestal  virgins, 
•carrying  with  them  the  sacred  images 
and  utensils,  found  refuge  at  the  friendly 
Etruscan  city  of  Cser6.  But  the  old  Sena- 
tors, who  had  been  Consuls  or  Censors,  and 
had  won  triumphs,  and  grown  grey  in  their 
country's  service,  feeling  themselves  to  be 
now  no  longer  a  succour  but  a  burthen, 
determined  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  her; 
and  M.  Fabius,  the  Pontifex,  recited  the 
farm  of  words  by  which  they  solemnly  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  gods  below,  praying 
tJiat  on  their  heads  only  might  fall  the 
vengeance  and  the  destruction.  Then  as 
the  Gauls  approached,  they  ordered  their 
ivory  chairs  to  be  set  in  the  Comitium, 
before  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  there 
they  took  their  seats,  each  man  clad  iu. 
his  robes  of  state,  to  await  the  coming  of 
the  avenger. 

"  At  length  the  Gallic  host  approached 
the  city,  and  came  to  the  Colline  gate. 
It  stood  wide  open  before  their  aston- 
ished gaze,  and  they  advanced  slowly, 
not  without  suspicion,  through  deserted 
streets,  unresistedau  dun  checked.  When 
they  reached  the  Forum,  there,  within 
ita  sacred  precincts,  they  beheld  those 
venerable  men  sitting  like  so  many  gods 
descended  from  heaven  to  protect  their 
•own.  They  gazed  with  silent  awe ;  till 
at  length  a  Gaul,  hardier  than  his  bre- 
thren, ventured  to  stroke  the  long  beard 
of  M.  Papirius.  The  old  hero  raised  his 
ivory  staff  and  smote  the  offender, 
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whereupon  the  barbarian  in  wrath  slew 
him;  and  this  first  sword-stroke  gave  the 
signal  for  a  general  slaughter.  Then  the 
Romans  in  the  Capitol  believed  that  the 
gods  had  accepted  the  offering  which 
those  old  men  had  made,  and  that  the 
rest  would  be  saved." 

Grander  fable  never  was  invented 
—never  grew  up  out  of  grander  feel- 
ings or  wilder  convictions.  How 
little  do  we  seem  to  know  of  the  an- 
cient religion  of  Rome !  We  listen  too 
exclusively  to  the  poets  of  the  Augus- 
tan age.  Elegant  fictions  and  placid 
deities,  from  whom  little  was  to  be 
hoped  or  feared,  did  not  constitute 
the  religion  of  early  times.  There 
were  terrible  gods  in  those  days — 
without  whom,  indeed,  no  religion 
has  existed  which  has  really  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  mankind. 

The  next  great  event  in  the  history 
of  Rome  which  arrests  our  attention 
is  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.  Here  the 
Romans  come  in  contact  with  a 
literary  people.  The  attention  of 
the  Greeks  is  drawn  towards  them. 
Greek  historians  collect  what  ac- 
counts they  can  of  these  new  barba- 
rians, who  are  pronounced  to  be  "  not 
barbarians  at  least  in  war."  The  first 
Roman  historians  wrote  in  the  Greek 
language.  We  enter,  it  is  said,  into 
the  historic  period. 

This  is  a  fit  place  to  quote  some 
jndicious  remarks  which  Dr  Liddell 
makes  on  the  sources  of  early  Roman 
history  : — 

"When  the  Gaul  departed  and  left 
Rome  in  ashes,  it  was  not  only  the 
buildings  of  the  city  that  perished.  We 
are  expressly  told  that  all  the  public 
records  shared  in  the  general  destruc- 
tion— the  Fasti,  or  list  of  yearly  magis- 
trates with  their  triumphs,  the  Annales 
Pontificum,  and  the  Linen  Rolls  (libri 
lintei),  which  were  annual  registers  or 
chronicles  of  events  kept  by  the  pontiffs 
and  augurs. 

"  This  took  place,  we  know,  about  the 
year  390  B.C. 

"  Now  the  first  Roman  annalists, 
Fabius  Pictor,  Cincius  Alimentus,  Cato 
the  Censor,  with  the  poets  Nsevius  and 
Ennius,  flourished  about  a  century  and 
a  half  after  this  date.  Whence,  then, 
it  is  natural  to  ask,  did  these  writers 
and  their  successors  find  materials  for: 
the  history  of  Rome  before  the  burning 
of  the  city?  What  is  the  authority  for 
the  events  and  actions  which  are  stated 
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to  have  taken  place  before  the  year 
390  B.C.  ? 

"  The  answer  to  these  questions  may 
partly  be  found  in  our  fifth  chapter. 
The  early  history  of  Rome  was  preserved 
in  old  heroic  lays  or  legends,  which  lived 
in  the  memories  of  men,  and  were  trans- 
mitted by  word  of  mouth  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another.  The  early  history  of 
all  nations  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  same; 
and  even  if  we  had  the  Fasti  and  the 
Annals  complete,  we  should  still  have  to 
refer  to  those  legendary  tales  for  the 
substance  and  colour  of  the  early  his- 
tory. The  Fasti,  indeed,  if  they  were 
so  utterly  destroyed  as  Livy  states,  must 
have  been  preserved  in  memory  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  for  we  have  several 
lists  of  the  early  magistrates  which  only 
differ  by  a  few  omissions  and  transposi- 
tions. The  Annals  and  Linen  Rolls,  if 
we  had  copies  of  them,  would  present 
little  else  than  dry  bones  without  flesh — 
mere  names  with  a  few  naked  incidents 
attached,  much  of  the  same  character  as 
the  famous  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  For 
narrative  we  should  still  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  legends.  We  might 
know  the  exact  time  at  which  Coriolanus 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian 
host,  but  the  story  would  remain  un- 
touched. .  .  . 

"  The  false  statements  of  the  Patrician 
period  are  quite  different  in  kind  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  legendary  fictions 
of  Greece  or  Regal  Rome.  There  we 
discern  no  dishonesty  of  purpose,  no 
intentional  fraud  ;  here,  much  of  the 
baser  coin  is  current.  In  the  legends  of 
Porsenna  and  Camillus  the  dishonour  of 
Rome  and  the  triumphs  of  the  invaders 
are  studiously  kept  out  of  sight,  and 
glorious  deeds  are  attributed  to  heroes 
who  are  proved  to  have  no  claim  to  such 
honour." 

If  the  legends  of  the  Eegal  period 
are  mythical,  and  if  those  of  the 
Patrician  period  were  falsified  by 
bards  and  minstrels,  who  made  it 
their  vocation  to  flatter  the  family 
pride  of  the  nobles,  it  is  plain  there 
is  little  of  historic  narrative  relating  to 
these  early  times  which  can  be  depend- 
ed on.  There  is  no  essential  difference 
in  the  account  which  Dr  Liddell  and 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  give  of  the  materials 
of  the  early  history  of  Rome ;  but  the 
first  of  these  writers  has  a  far  greater 
faith  in  that  species  of  constructive 
or  conjectural  history,  in  which  Nie- 
buhr  was  so  great  an  artist,  than  the 
second  can  at  all  admit.  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  contends  with  great  force  and 
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clearness  that  historical  evidence  does 
not  differ  in  kind  from  judicial  evi- 
dence. They  are  both  founded  "  on 
the  testimony  of  credible  witnesses." 
Unless  you  can  trace  your  narra- 
tive to  some  contemporary  writer 
who  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  facts  to  which  he  testifies, 
you  have  nothing  worthy  of  the  name 
of  history.  Nor  can  any  ingenuity 
of  reasoning  avail  if  the  materials  on 
which  you  reason  are  constantly  open 
to  suspicion.  In  the  tune  of  the 
second  Punic  war  there  commences 
a  series  of  Eoman  historians  or  an- 
nalists who  recorded  the  events  of 
their  own  age ;  their  works  are  lost 
to  us,  but  they  furnished  subsequent 
writers,  whose  histories  remain,  with 
their  materials.  If  now,  for  the  years 
preceding  this  epoch,  you  have  no- 
thing but  a  series  of  meagre  official 
annals,  kept  by  the  chief  pontiff, 
some  ancient  treaties,  and  a  few 
laws  which  you  can  bring  into  court 
as  historical  evidence — rf  you  have 
nothing  but  these  "  dry  bones,"  there 
is  no  help  for  it ;  you  must  be  con- 
tented with  the  skeleton.  By  no 
means  can  you,  in  any  legitimate 
manner,  cover  these  bones.  You 
have  no  narrative,  both  life-like  and 
trustworthy,  that  extends  beyond  the 
age  of  Pyrrhus.  Here  the  Greek  his- 
torian steps  in.  Moreover,  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus  was  "  not  so  long  prior 
to  the  time  of  Fabius  and  Cincius 
(the  earliest  Roman  annalists)  as  to 
render  it  improbable  that  they  and 
other  subsequent  writers  may  have 
collected  some  trustworthy  notices  of 
it  from  native  tradition  and  docu- 
ments." The  speech,  too,  of  Appius 
'  the  Blind,  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 
the  occasion  of  the  embassy  of  Cin- 
eas,  the  minister  of  Pyrrhus,  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  uicero.  But 
beyond  this  period  of  the  war  of 
Pyrrhus,  historic  narrative  based  on 
acceptable  evidence  there  is  none. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  states  the  matter, 
at  the  opening  of  his  third  chapter, 
in  the  following  lucid  manner  : — 

"  In  the  previous  chapter  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  stream  of  Roman  contempo- 
rary history  up  to  the  war  of  Pyrrhus, 
but  found  that  at  that  point  the  contem- 
porary writers  deserted  us.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  historical  account  of  Roman 
affairs  by  a  contemporary  writer,  native 
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or  foreign,  before  that  time;  nor  can  it 
be  shown  that  any  Roman  literary  work, 
either  in  verse  or  prose,  was  then  in  ex- 
istence. But  although  there  was  no  con- 
temporary history,  and  no  native  litera- 
ture at  Rome  before  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus, yet  we  have  a  history  of  Rome  for 
472  years  before  that  period,  handed 
down  to  us  by  ancient  classical  writers 
as  a  credible  narrative  of  events." 

But  we  must  not  be  seduced  further 
into  following  the  discussions  of  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis  "on  the  credibility  of  the 
early  Roman  history."  We  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  Dr  Liddell's  History 
we  have  at  present  before  us.  The 
wars  of  Pyrrhus  are  related  by  him 
in  a  very  distinct  and  spirited  man- 
ner, and  the  chivalrous  character  of 
the  Greek  prince — the  Cceur-de-Lion 
of  his  age — stands  out  before  us  in 
very  clear  relief.  The  wars,  too,  of  a 
greater  than  Pyrrhus — of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general,  Hannibal — are  told 
with  more  perspicuity  than  will  be 
found,  we  think,  in  the  pages  of  any 
of  his  predecessors.  But  for  very 
manifest  reasons  we  must  pass  over 
voluminous  details  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

No  portion  of  the  work  will  be 
read  with  more  interest  and  profit 
than  those  chapters  which  give  an 
account  of  the  civil  constitution  of 
Rome,  such  as  it  existed  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  republic.  We  confess 
ourselves  to  be  utterly  incredulous  of 
the  ability  of  any  writer  to  describe 
to  us  what  the  constitution  of  Rome 
was  under  her  kings,  or  during  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  commonwealth. 
So  much  the  more  pleasure  do  we  de- 
rive from  a  view  of  that  constitution 
when  the  clouds  seem  to  break  away, 
and  it  stands  revealed  to  us  in  the 
light  of  history.  When  he  has  driven 
Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  conquered 
Sicily,  and  imposed  those  terms  on 
Carthage  which  ended  the  second 
Punic  war,  Dr  Liddell  takes  the  occa- 
sion to  review  the  constitution  of 
Rome  such  as  it  displayed  itself  when 
the  republic  was  in  its  full  vigour. 
It  was  during  the  time  of  the  Punic 
wars,  he  tells  us,  that  this  most  re- 
markable and  most  complex  system 
of  government  under  which  men  ever 
lived,  attained  to  some  completeness 
of  form.  Our  own  British  constitu- 
tion is  often  cited  as  a  marvel  of  com- 
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plexity  ;  incongruous  powers  and  in- 
stitutions come  into  collision  at  this 
and  that  point,  till  a  harmonious 
action  is  at  length  produced ;  and 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  seen 
to  be  opposed  by  the  privilege  of  Par- 
liament, in  such  a  manner  as  rather 
to  represent  a  contest  between  rival 
institutions,  than  an  understood  co- 
operation of  great  functionaries  of 
state.  But  the  British  constitution 
is  a  simple  and  consistent  scheme 
when  compared  with  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  republic ;  with  its  wild 
right  of  the  Tribune,  which  at  once 
seems  subversive  of  all  law ;  with 
its  annual  elections,  and  that  even  of 
the  general  at  the  head  of  its  armies, 
which  seems  at  once  subversive  of  alt 
military  discipline,  and  an  insuper- 
able obstacle  to  all  military  success  ; 
with  its  coequal  legislative  assem- 
blies, which  seems  to  strike  at  once 
at  the  unity  of  the  laws,  and  to  be  a 
provision  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
society. 

That  which  explains  the  mystery, 
that  which  accounts  for  the  long, 
duration  and  signal  success  of  so  com- 
plicated a  system,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  predominating  power  of  the 
Senate.  And  if  again  we  are  asked 
how  it  happened  that  the  Senate  en- 
dured so  long,  and  was  not  sooner 
dissolved  or  reduced  to  subjection 
by  some  military  chief,  we  can  only 
refer  to  the  jealousy  which  the  great 
men  of  Rome,  patrician  or  plebeian, 
entertained  of  each  other.  Many  a 
patrician  would  have  been  king,  none 
would  have  endured  to  have  a  king, 
over  him.  This  determination  to  bow 
to  no  superior,  except  the  law,  ex- 
cept the  State,  is  the  feeling  of  every 
aristocracy  which  grows  up  within  a 
city.  It  is  otherwise  with  a  terri- 
torial aristocracy.  Here  some  form 
of  our  feudal  system  invariably  pre- 
sents itself;  the  common  safety  re- 
quires it.  But  in  a  municipal 
aristocracy,  like  that  of  Rome  or 
Venice,  the  prevailing  spirit,  the  con- 
servative feeling,  is  precisely  this  de- 
termination, that  no  one  member  of 
the  body  shall  obtain  predominance 
over  the  rest.  Looking  at  the  history 
of  Rome  and  the  magnitude  of  her 
conquests,  we  feel  that  it  was  inevi- 
table that  the  Senate  should  succumb 
at  length  to  some  victorious  Caesar,. 
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and  we  feel  that  it  was  equally  inevi- 
table that  it  should  deliver  its  last 
protest  in  the  daggers  of  a  Brutus 
and  a  Cassius. 

An  extract  from  this  portion  of  Dr 
Liddell's  work  cannot  fail  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  our  readers.  What  pre- 
cisely was  the  august  Senate  of  Rome 
many  of  us  may  not  distinctly  remem- 
ber, if  indeed  we  have  ever  been  so 
distinctly  told  as  we  are  in  the  pages 
of  this  writer.  We  have  no  space  to 
enter  on  the  description  of  the  two 
legislative  assemblies,  the  "  Tribe  As- 
sembly," and  the  "Centuriate  As- 
sembly," as  they  are  here  called, 
nor  of  the  extraordinary  power  of 
the  Tribune  ;  we  must  limit  our  quo- 
tation to  that  part  which  rather 
bears  on  the  ordinary  and  executive 
government  of  Rome. 

"  To  obtain  each  of  these  high  offices 
(as  those  of  Quaestor,  ^Edile,  Prsetor, 
Consul,  Censor),  the  Roman  was  obliged 
to  seek  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
They  were  all  open  to  the  ambition  of 
every  one  whose  name  had  been  entered 
by  the  Censors  in  the  Register  of  Citizens, 
provided  he  had  reached  the  required 
age.  No  office,  except  the  Censorship, 
was  held  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve 
months.  No  officer  received  any  pay  or 
salary  for  his  services.  To  defray  ex- 
penses, certain  allowances  were  made 
from  the  treasury  by  order  of  the  Senate. 
To  discharge  routine  duties  and  to  con- 
duct their  correspondence,  each  magis- 
trate had  a  certain  number  of  clerks 
(Scribse),  who  formed  what  we  should 
call  the  civil  service,  and  who  had  before 
this  assumed  an  important  position  in 
the  State. 

"  But  though  the  highest  offices  seemed 
thus  absolutely  open  to  every  candidate, 
they  were  not  so  in  practice.  About  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war  an  alteration 
was  made,  which  in  effect  confined  the 
Curule  officers  to  the  wealthy  families. 
The  ^Ediles  were  charged  with  the 
management  of  the  public  games,  and 
for  celebrating  them  with  due  splendour 
«i  liberal  allowance  had  been  made  from 
the  treasury.  At  the  time  just  men- 
tioned, this  allowance  was  withdrawn. 
Yet  the  Curule  ^diles  were  still  expect- 
ed to  maintain  the  honour  of  Rome  by 
costly  spectacles  at  the  Great  Roman 
Games,  the  Megalesiau  Festival,  and 
others  of  less  consequence.  A  great 
change  was  wrought  by  this  law,  which, 
under  a  popular  aspect,  limited  the 
choice  of  the  people  to  those  who  could 
buy  their  favour.  None  could  become 
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<<Edile  who  had  not  the  command  of 
money,  or  at  least  of  credit. 

"  That  which  strikes  the  mind  as  most 
remarkable  in  the  executive  government 
of  Rome,  is  the  short  period  for  which 
each  magistrate  held  his  office,  and  the 
seeming  danger  of  leaving  appointments 
so  important  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people 
at  large  ;  and  this  is  still  more  striking 
when  we  remember  that  the  same  system 
was  extended  to  the  army  itself,  as  well 
as  to  its  generals.  The  Romans  had  no 
standing  army.  Every  Roman  citizen 
between  the  complete  ages  of  seventeen 
and  forty-five,  and  possessing  property 
worth  at  least  4000  Ib.  of  copper,  was 
placed  on  the  military  roll.  From  this 
roll  four  legions,  two  for  each  Consul, 
were  enlisted  every  year;  and  in  cases 
of  necessity  additional  legions  were 
raised.  But  at  the  close  of  the  year's 
campaign  these  legionary  soldiers  had  a 
right  to  return  home  and  be  relieved  by 
others.  Nor  were  there  any  fixed  officers. 
Each  legion  had  six  tribunes  and  sixty 
centurions  ;  but  these  were  appointed, 
like  the  consuls  and  soldiers,  fresh  every 
year.  The  majority  of  the  tribunes  were 
now  elected  by  the  people  at  the  Comitia 
of  the  tribes,  and  the  remainder  were 
nominated  by  the  consuls  of  the  year  ; 
the  only  limitation  to  such  choice  being, 
that  those  elected  or  nominated  should 
have  served  in  the  legions  at  least  five 
campaigns.  The  Centurions  were  then 
nominated  by  the  Tribunes,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Consuls.  No  doubt 
the  Tribunes  or  Consuls,  for  their  own 
sake,  would  nominate  effective  men;  and 
therefore  we  should  conclude,  what  we 
find  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  Roman 
armies  depended  much  on  their  Centu- 
rions, and  on  those  Tribunes  who  were 
nominated  by  the  Consuls." 

Everything  hitherto  seems  to  be  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  change  and  dis- 
'  organisation.  If  a  consul  were  pur- 
suing his  operations  ever  so  success- 
fully, he  was  liable  to  be  superseded 
at  the'  close  of  the  year  by  his  succes- 
sor in  the  consulship  ;  and  this  suc- 
cessor brought  with  him  new  soldiers 
and  new  officers.  This  inconveni- 
ence was  so  great  that  the  constitu- 
tional usages  were  necessarily  broken 
through :  the  same  men  were  re-elect- 
ed to  the  consulship  notwithstanding 
the  law  that  no  one  should  hold  the 
office  a  second  time  except  after  the 
lapse  of  a  certain  interval.  Impolitic 
laws,  and  these  frequently  suspended, 
present  us  with  a  poor  guarantee  for 
the  permanence  of  the  republic. 
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"  But  though  the  chief  officers,  both 
in  state  and  army,  were  continually 
changing  at  the  popular  will,  there  was 
a  mighty  power  behind  them,  on  which 
they  were  all  dependent,  which  did  not 
change.  This  was  the  SENATE. 

"  The  importance  of  this  body  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  All  the  acts  of 
the  Roman  Republic  ran  in  the  name  of 
the  Senate  and  People,  as  if  the  Senate 
were  half  the  State,  though  its  number 
seems  still  to  have  been  limited  to  three 
hundred  members. 

"  The  Senate  of  Rome  was  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  assembly  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Its  members  held 
their  seats  for  life.  Once  senators,  al- 
ways senators,  unless  they  were  degraded 
for  some  dishonourable  cause.  But 
the  Senatorial  peerage  was  not  heredi- 
tary; no  father  could  transmit  the 
honour  to  his  son.  Each  man  must  win 
it  for  himself. 

"  The  manner  in  which  seats  in  the 
Senate  were  obtained  is  tolerably  well 
ascertained.  Many  persons  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  members  of  this 
august  body,  all,  or  nearly  all,  owed  their 
places  to  the  votes  of  the  people.  In 
theory,  indeed,  the  Censors  still  possessed 
the  power  really  exercised  by  the  kings 
and  early  Consuls,  of  choosing  the  Sena- 
tors at  their  own  will  and  pleasure.  But 
official  powers,  however  arbitrary,  are 
always  limited  in  practice — and  the  Cen- 
sors followed  rules  established  by  an- 
cient precedent.  A  notable  example  of 
the  rule  by  which  the  list  of  the  Senate 
was  made  occurs  at  a  period  when,  if 
ever,  there  was  wide  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  discretion,  After  the  fatal  days 
of  Trasimene  and  Canna?,  it  was  found 
that,  to  complete  the  just  number  of 
Senators,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy  were  wanting.  Two  years  were 
yet  to  pass  before  new  Censors  would 
be  in  office  ;  and  to  provide  an  extraor- 
dinary remedy  for  an  extraordinary  case, 
M.  Fabius  Buteo,  an  old  Senator  of  high 
character,  was  named  Dictator,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  recruiting  the  vacant 
ranks  of  his  order.  He  thus  discharged 
his  duty :  after  reciting  the  names  of  all 
surviving  Senators,  he  chose  as  new 
members,  first,  those  who  had  held  Cu- 
rule  offices  since  the  last  censorship,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  their  election  ; 
then  those  who  had  served  as  ^Ediles, 
Tribunes,  or  Qusostors  ;  then  of  those 
who  had  not  held  office,  such  as  had  de- 
corated their  houses  with  spoils  taken 
from  the  enemy,  or  with  crowns  bestow- 
ed for  saving  the  lives  of  fellow-citizens  ! 

"  The  first  qualification  for  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  then  was  that  of  office.  It  is 
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probable  that  to  the  qualification  of 
office  there  was  added  a  second,  pro- 
perty; a  third  limitation,  that  of  ager 
followed  from  the  rule  that  the  Senate 
was  recruited  from  the  lists  of  official 
persons.  No  one  could  be  a  Senator  till 
he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age. 

"  The  power  of  the  Senate  was  equal 
to  its  dignity.  It  absorbed  into  its  ranks 
a  large  proportion  of  the  practical  abi- 
lity of  the  community.  It  was  a  stand- 
ing council,  where  all  official  functions 
were  annual.  And  thus,  it  is  but  natural 
that  it  should  engross  the  chief  business 
of  the  State." 

This  body  of  ex-consuls,  ex-prse- 
tors,  and  the  like  (we  need  hardly  say- 
that  the  distinction  between  Patri- 
cian and  Plebeian  had  been  early 
erased)  might  well  justify  the  figure 
of  speech  which  the  minister  of  Pyr- 
rhus  used  when  he  called  the  Roman 
Senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  "  Many 
of  its  members  had  exercised  sove- 
reign power ;  many  were  preparing  to 
exercise  it." 

The  Senate  had  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  foreign  affairs,  except  that,  in 
declaring  war  and  concluding  trea- 
ties of  peace,  the  people  were  con- 
sulted. The  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
all  diplomatic  negotiations,  were  in 
their  hands.  The  Consul  was  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Senate ;  the  sacred  pon- 
tiffs took  their  orders  from  the 
Senate.  And,  what  was  of  no  less 
importance,  "all  the  financial  ar- 
rangements of  the  State  were  left  to 
their  discretion."  In  times  of  diffi- 
culty, as  is  well  known,  they  had 
the  power  of  suspending  all  rules 
of  law  by  the  appointment  of  a  dic- 
tator. 

"  They  prolonged  the  command  of  a 
general  or  suspended  him  at  pleasure. 
They  estimated  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  military  chest ;  nor  could  a  sesterce 
be  paid  to  the  general  without  theiiv 
order.  If  a  Consul  proved  refractory, 
they  could  transfer  his  power  for  a  time 
to  a  dictator.  All  disputes  in  Italy  or 
beyond  seas  were  referred  to  their  sove- 
reign arbitrement.  .  .  They  might 
also  resolve  themselves  into  a  High 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  extraor- 
dinary offences." 

Nor  was  this  great  Executive 
Council  without  participation  in,  or 
control  over,  the  function  of  the  le- 
gislative assemblies;  for,  as  a  general 
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rule,  no  law  could  be  proposed  which 
had  not  already  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Senate.  This  body  may 
be  'well  described  as  having  been  for 
many  years  "  the  main-spring  of  the 
Koman  constitution." 

Next  to  the  wars  with  Hannibal 
follow  those  with  Philip,  and  Antio- 
chus,  and  Perseus,  all  of  which  Dr 
Liddell  relates  with  singular  perspi- 
cuity. It  is  sad  to  notice  how  soon 
after  the  report  of  victories  and  ex- 
tended empire  is  heard  the  com- 
plaint of  corrupted  manners,  of  a 
Senate  greedy  of  gold,  of  a  people 
following  the  war  for  plunder,  mak- 
ing of  arms  a  trade  and  profession. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war  that  we  were  called  upon 
to  take  a  survey  of  republican  in- 
stitutions, and  republican  simplicity 
of  manners — of  a  people  rude  and 
warlike  indeed,  but  agricultural,  do- 
mestic, where  divorce  was  unknown, 
faithful  and  pious, — and  the  third 
and  last  Punic  war.  does  not  break 
out  before  we  hear  of  the  city  being 
startled  and  alarmed  at  the  report 
of  wives  poisoning  their  husbands, 
and  at  the  discovery  of  secret  asso- 
ciations of  men  and  women  where 
some  new  and  licentious  worship  of 
Bacchus  was  introduced.  The  disease 
first  manifests  itself  in  the  rude  efforts 
to  check  it,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  corruption  is  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  of  Cato  the 
Censor. 

^Of  Cato  the  Censor  Dr  Liddell 
gives  us  the  outlines  of  a  very  vigor- 
ous portrait.  "  More  familiar  to  us," 
he  says,  "than  almost  any;  of  the 
great  men  of  Rome,  we  see  him,  with 
his  keen  grey  eyes  and  red  hair,  his 
harsh  features  and  spare  athletic 
frame,  strong  by  natural  constitution 
and  hardened  by  exercise,  clad  even 
at  Rome  in  the  coarsest  rustic  garb, 
attacking  with  plain  but  nervous 
eloquence  the  luxury  and  corruption 
of  the  nobles."  This  type  of  a  whole 
class  of  men,  more  honest  than  en- 
lightened, stands  out  to  us  in  still 
more  distinct  relief  from  his  oppo- 
sition to  his  great  contemporary 
Scipio,  the  proud  and  the  reflective, 
whom  he  chose  to  fasten  upon  as  his 
antagonist.  Cato  had  rushed  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  wickedness  of 
Rome  was  traceable  to  the  arts  and 
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philosophy  of  Greece.  He  ought  to 
have  directed  his  scrutiny  to  the 
cupidity  and  ambition  of  Rome.  It 
was  wealth  and  power,  not  art  and 
philosophy,  that  were  corrupting  his 
fellow-citizens.  He  should  have  done 
his  utmost  to  check  their  spirit  of 
pillage  and  of  conquest.  Instead  of 
which,  he  joins  in  the  war-cry  of  the 
people,  and  directs  his  hostility 
against  Scipio,  the  introducer  of 
Greek  literature.  Another  motive  also 
is  assigned  for  this  hostility,  which 
is  of  a  still  more  commonplace  cha- 
racter :  there  were  political  parties 
in  Rome  as  elsewhere,  and  Cato 
had  attached  himself  to  the  party  of 
Fabius,  which  was  opposed  to  the 
Scipios. 

Born  at  the  provincial  town  of 
Tusculum,  and  inheriting  some  patri- 
mony, lands  and  slaves,  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  near  the  spot  once  occupied 
by  the  Weat  Curius  Dentatus,  the 
future  Censor  of  Rome  had  early 
adopted  a  quite  rustic  mode  of  life. 
The  young  Cato,  we  are  told,  look- 
ed with  reverence  on  the  hearth  at 
which  Curius  had  been  roasting  his 
radishes  when  he  rejected  the  Sam- 
nite  gold,  and  resolved  to  make  a 
model  of  that  rude  and  simple  pa- 
triot. He  used  to  work  with  his 
slaves,  wearing  the  same  coarse  dress, 
and  partaking  of  the  same  fare.  But 
conscious,  nevertheless,  of  superior 
powers,  and  fond,  we  may  be  sure, 
of  seeing  justice  done  amongst  his 
neighbours,  he  would  resort  occa- 
sionally to  the  nearer  courts  of  law, 
to  plead  the  cause  of  some  client. 
His  shrewd  sayings  and  caustic  elo- 
quence attracted  the  attention  espe- 
"cially  of  one  Valerius  Flaccus,  "a 
young  nobleman  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, himself  a  determined  friend 
of  the  ancient  Roman  manners." 
Flaccus  persuaded  him  to  leave  his 
farm,  and  enter  public  life  at  Rome. 
There  he  rose,  step  by  step,  through 
the  several  offices  of  state,  till  he 
reached  the  highest  honour,  that  of 
the  Censorship. 

"Cato  was  now  in  full  possession  of 
the  immense  arbitrary  powers  wielded 
by  the  Censor,  and  determined  not  to 
act,  as  most  Censors  had  acted,  merely 
as  the  minister  of  the  Senate,  but  to  put 
down  luxury  with  a  strong  hand.  He 
had  thundered  against  the  repeal  of  the 
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Oppian  law,*  during  his  consulship,  but 
in  vain, — the  ladies  were  too  strong  for 
him.  But  now  it  was  his  turn.  Hitherto 
no  property  had  been  included  in  the 
Censor's  register,  except  land  and  houses. 
Cato  ordered  all  valuable  slaves  to  be 
rated  at  three  times  the  amount  of  other 
property,  and  laid  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
dress  and  equipages  of  the  women,  if 
they  exceeded  a  certain  sum.  He  struck 
seven  Senators  off  the  list,  some  for  paltry 
causes.  Manilius  was  degraded  for  kiss- 
ing his  wife  in  public  ;  another  for  an 
unseasonable  jest ;  but  all  honest  men 
must  have  applauded  when  L.  Flami- 
nius  was  at  length  punished  for  his  atro- 
cious barbarity.f  It  savoured  of  per- 
sonal bitterness  when,  at  the  grand  re- 
view of  the  knights,  he  deprived  L. 
Scipio  Asiaticus  of  his  horse. 

"  In  the  management  of  public  works 
Cato  showed  judgment  equal  to  his 
vigour.  He  provided  for  the  repair  of 
the  aqueducts  and  reservoirs,  and  took 
great  pains  to  amend  the  drainage  of  the 
city.  He  encouraged  a  fair  and  open 
competition  for  the  contracts  of  tax-col- 
lection, and  so  much  offended  the  power- 
ful companies  of  Publicani,  that,  after 
he  had  laid  down  his  office,  he  was  pro- 
secuted, and  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of 
12,000  ases." 

That  fine  of  12,000  ases  we  are 
disposed  to  reckon  amongst  his  high- 
est titles  to  honour.  Restricted  in  his 
notions,  the  Censor  still  claims  our 
esteem  for  the  genuine  sturdy  in- 
dependence which  accompanies  him 
throughout  his  life,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence alike  of  the  Senate  and  the 
people.  He  is  no  craven  demagogue. 
"You  are  like  a  parcel  of  sheep," 
he  tells  the  people  on  one  occasion, 
"  which  follow  their  leader,  they  care 
not  whither."  He  interferes  to  pre- 
vent a  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn, 
which  he  foresaw  would  encourage 
the  growth  of  a  lazy  mob  in  the 
metropolis  ;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
begins  his  oration  thus,  "  It  is  a 
hard  thing,  Romans,  to  speak  to  the 
belly,  for  it  has  no  ears."  He  was 
a  hard-headed,  self-sufficient  man,  not 
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too  humane,  since  he  could  recom- 
mend, in  his  book  on  agriculture,  the 
selling  off  of  old  slaves  as  a  useless 
lumber,  and  by  no  means  disposed 
to  act  with  clemency  or  justice 
towards  foreign  nations.  In  his  old 
age,  when  he  numbered  eighty-four 
years,  he  led  the  party  which  clamour- 
ed for  the  destruction  of  Carthage. 
The  old  Sabine  farmer  appeared  in 
the  Senate,  and  unfolding  his  gown, 
produced  some  giant  figs,  which  he 
held  up  and  said,  "  These  figs  grow 
but  three  days'  sail  from  Rome."  He 
then  repeated  the  oft-reiterated  and 
fatal  sentence,  "Carthage  must  be 
destroyed  ! — delenda  est  (Jarthago  !  " 
The  morality  between  nation  and 
nation  always  has  been,  and  still 
is,  execrable.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  international  morality  until 
men  have  learned  that  the  interest 
of  one  people  is  bound  up  with  the 
interest  of  others ;  till,  just  as  indi- 
viduals learn  that  their  welfare  is 
inseparable  from  the  welfare  of  some 
community  of  individuals,  so  nations 
shall  learn  that  their  own  wellbeing 
and  prosperity  is  inseparable  from 
the  wellbeing  of  some  community  of 
nations.  The  early  policy  of  Rome 
in  the  treatment  of  the  Italian  cities 
which  were  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge her  supremacy,  has  often  been 
praised  ;  it  could  not  have  been  very 
censurable,  since  at  the  period  of 
Hannibal's  greatest  success  there 
were  so  few  defections.  Probably 
the  value  of  some  large  Italian  con- 
federacy had  begun  to  be  generally 
appreciated  ;  and  as  there  was  little 
to  pillage  from  each  other,  there  was 
the  less  room  for  injustice.  When 
the  government  extended  beyond 
Italy,  over  rich  and  conquered  pro- 
vinces, the  historian  has  no  longer 
any  commendation  to  bestow. 

"  It  was  a  general  rule  that  all  Italian 
land  was  tax-free,  and  that  all  provincial 
land,  except  such  as  was  specified  in 


*  This  was  a  law,  passed  after  the  battle  of  Cannjc,  at  the  instance  of  the  tribune 
Oppius,  "  by  which  it  was  forbidden  that  any  woman  should  wear  a  gay-coloured 
dress,  or  have  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold  to  ornament  her  person,  and  that 
none  should  approach  within  a  mile  of  any  city  or  town  in  a  car  drawn  by  horses." 
—Vol.  i.  p.  363. 

t  He  had  caused  a  fugitive  and  suppliant  Gaul  to  be  assassinated  in  his  own 
tent,  where  he  was  feasting  with  a  favourite  youth,  in  order  that  the  dying  agonies 
of  the  man  might  afford  an  amusement  to  his  unworthy  minion. — Vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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treaties  or  decrees  of  the  Senate,  was 
subject  to  tax.  This  rule  was  so  abso- 
lute that  the  exemption  of  laud  from 
taxation  was  known  by  the  technical 
name  of  Jus  Italkum,  or  the  Right  of  Italy. 
.  "  This  last  distinction  implies  that  the 
imperial  revenues  were  raised  chiefly 
from  the  provinces.  In  the  course  of 
little  more  than  thirty  years  from  the 
close  of  the  Hanuibalic  war,  this  was  the 
ease,  not  chiefly,  but  absolutely.  The 
world  was  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Rome 
and  her  citizens.  .  .  . 

"  It  was  as  if  England  were  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  her  own  administration 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  levied  on  her 
Indian  empire.  The  evil  was  aggravated 
by  the  way  in  which  the  taxes  were  col- 
lected. This  was  done  by  contract. 
From  time  to  time  the  taxes  of  each 
province  were  put  up  to  public  auction 
by  the  Praetor  or  Proconsul ;  and  the 
company  of  contractors  which  outbade 
the  rest  received  the  contract  and  farmed 
the  taxes  of  the  province.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  companies  were  called 
Publicani.  It  is  manifest  that  this  system 
offered  a  premium  on  extortion. 

"  The  Proconsuls  and  Praetors  exer- 
cised an  authority  virtually  despotic. 
They  were  Senators,  and  responsible  to 
the  Senate  alone.  It  may  too  surely  be 
anticipated  what  degree  of  severity  a 
corporation  like  the  Senate  would  exer- 
cise towards  its  own  members  in  times 
when  communication  with  the  provinces 
was  uncertain  and  difficult,  when  no  one 
cared  for  the  fate  of  foreigners,  when 
there  was  no  press  to  give  tongue  to 
public  opinion,  and  indeed  no  force  of 
public  opinion  at  all.  Very  soon  the 
Senatorial  Proconsuls  found  it  their  in- 
terest to  support  the  tax-gatherei-s  in 
their  extortions,  on  condition  of  sharing 
in  the  plunder.  The  provincial  govern- 
ment of  the  republic  became  in  practice 
an  organised  system  of  oppression,  calcu- 
lated to  enrich  fortunate  Senators,  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  means  of  buying 
the  suffrages  of  the  people,  or  of  discharg- 
ing the  debts  incurred  in  buying  them. 
The  name  of  Proconsul  became  identified 
With  tyranny  and  greed." 

We  would  gladly  accompany  Dr 
Liddell  farther  down  the  stream  of 
history,  but  the  stream  widens  as 
we  proceed.  The  events  increase  in 
magnitude,  and  the  territory  over 
which  they  extend  expands  before 
us ;  we  have  not  "  ample  room  or 
verge  enough"  for  such  themes  as  the 
names  of  Sylla,  Pompey,  Ciesar, 
suggest. 

One  subject  we  cannot  help  glanc- 
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ing  at.  The  battles  and  conquests  of 
Rome  led  to  the  making  of  innumer- 
able slaves;  and  nowhere  is  more 
plainly  illustrated  the  great  truth,  that 
injustice  works  evil — that  wrong,  or 
the  recklessness  of  other  men's  well- 
being,  will  bring  with  it  a  penalty  of 
some  kind,  on  some  head, — for  her 
slave-system  was  the  curse  of  Rome, 
and  the  chief  cause  of  her  ruin  and 
downfall. 

Unfortunately  for  any  distinctness 
of  view  on  this  subject,  the  same 
name  slavery  is  applied  to  very  dif- 
ferent institutions,  to  very  different 
relations  between  man  and  man,  to 
very  different  rights  and  conduct  of 
him  who  calls  himself  master  or 
owner.  All  systems  of  slave-labour 
are  no  more  alike  than  all  systems  of 
monarchy.  In  some  cases  the  insti- 
tution we  call  slavery  is  the  only 
possible  system  that  could  have  been 
adopted.  But  amongst  the  Romans 
slavery  exhibited  itself'  in  its  harshest 
features ;  here,  it  in  part  superseded 
and  thrust  aside  the  labour  of  the 
free  peasant :  in  Italy  it  drove  the 
native  agriculturist  from  the  soil,  and 
converted  cornfields  which  had  been 
cultivated  by  hardy  yeomen,  into 
wild  pastures,  where  the  cattle  were 
watched  by  slaves.  In  the  city,  it 
retarded  or  prevented  the  growth  of 
a  free  industrious  middle  class ;  even 
what  we  call  liberal  professions  suf- 
fered a  certain  social  degradation 
from  being  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
slaves  or  freedmen.  The  Romans 
were  always  a  harsh  people,  and  a 
system  which  put  unlimited  power 
of  life  and  limb  into  their  hands,  and 
supplied  the  circus  with  gladiatorial 
combats,  was  not  likely  to  improve 
their  humanity. 

They  were  always  a  harsh  and  se- 
vere people  ;  it  is  suspected  that 
some  unrecorded  conquest  and  sub- 
jugation was  the  origin  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  patrician  and  client, 
and  that  the  history  of  the  city  ought 
really  to  commence  with  the  invasion 
and  domination  of  a  conquering  caste 
or  race.  Be  that  as  it  may,  one  of 
the  first  laws  we  hear  of  is  of  so 
severe  and  cruel  a  character — a  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor  of  so  atrocious 
a  description — that  it  is  almost  as 
incredible  as  any  of  the  wildest  le- 
gends of  that  early  time.  We  can 
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scarcely  believe  that  a  people  who 
had  advanced  to  the  making  any 
laws  at  all,  could  have  made  one  in 
which  it  was  provided  that  "  the 
creditor  might  arrest  the  person  of 
his  debtor,  load  him  with  chains,  and 
feed  him  on  bread  and  water  for 
thirty  days,  and  then,  if  the  money 
still  remained  unpaid,  he  might  put 
him  to  death,  or  sell  him  as  a  slave 
to  the  highest  bidder ;  or,  if  there 
were  several  creditors,  they  might 
hew  his  body  in  pieces  and  divide 
it " — with  a  saving  clause  that,  "  if 
a  man  cut  more  or  less  than  his  due, 
he  should  incur  no  penalty." — Vol. 
i.  p.  100.  Possibly  this  last  provi- 
sion was  a  mere  threat,  and  to  be 
sold  as  a  beast  of  burden  was  the 
heaviest  penalty  that  a  patrician  cre- 
ditor ever  inflicted  on  his  debtor.  It 
is  plain,  however,  that  when  a  multi- 
tude of  slaves  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Komans,  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  were  not  disposed  to  use 
their  power  leniently.  They  were 
men  of  blunt  sensibilities.  One  who 
visited  a  Roman  senator  in  the  time 
of  the  Scipios  might  have  had  his 
ears  assailed  by  the  sharp  cry  of  pain 
from  a  beaten  slave,  and  certainly 
the  first  object  that  would  have 
greeted  his  vision  would  have  been 
a  slave  chained  like  a  dog  to  the 
door  —  the  "hall -porter"  of  those 
days.  In  subsequent  times  the  more 
refined  Roman  could  not  have  en- 
dured such  sounds  and  sights  in  his 
own  presence  or  neighbourhood  ;  but 
what  went  on  in  the  "ergastula  "  upon 
his  estate,  he  probably  never  cared 
to  inquire. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  prefer 
here  a  brief  extract  from  Dr  Liddell 
to  any  general  statements  of  our 
own.  He  says  : — 

"  A  few  examples  will  show  the  prodi- 
gious number  of  slaves  that  must  have 
been  thrown  into  the  market  in  the 
career  of  conquest  on  which  the  republic 
entered  after  the  Hannibalic  war.  To 
punish  the  Bruttians  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
great  Carthaginian,  the  whole  nation 
were  made  slaves ;  no  less  than  150,000 
Epirotes  were  sold  by  ^Emilius  Paulus ; 
50,000  were  sent  home  by  Scipio  from 
Carthage.  These  numbers  are  acciden- 
tally preserved ;  and  if,  according  to 
this  scale,  we  calculate  the  hosts  of  un- 
happy men  sold  in  slavery  during  the 


Syrian,  Macedonian,  Illyrian,  Grecian, 
and  Spanish  wars,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  hear  that  slaves  fit  only  for  unskilled 
labour  were  plentiful  and  cheap. 

"  It  is  evident  that  hosts  of  slaves 
lately  free  men,  and  many  of  them  sol- 
diers, must  become  dangerous  to  the 
owners.  Nor  was  their  treatment  such 
as  to  conciliate.  They  were  turned  out 
upon  the  hills,  made  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  cattle  put  under  their, 
charge,  and  compelled  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  A  body  of  these  wretched  men 
asked  their  master  for  clothing :  'What!' 
he  asked,  '  are  there  no  travellers  with, 
clothes  on  V  The  atrocious  hint  was 
soon  taken  :  the  shepherd  -  slaves  of 
lower  Italy  became  banditti,  and  to  travel 
through  Apulia  without  an  armed  retimie 
was  a  perilous  adventure.  From  assail- 
ing travellers  the  marauders  began  to 
plunder  the  smaller  country-houses;  and 
all  but  the  rich  were  obliged  to  desert 
the  country,  and  flock  into  the  towns. 
When  they  were  not  employed  upon  the 
hills,  they  were  shut  up  in  large  prison- 
like  ,  buildings  (ergastula),  where  they 
talked  over  their  wrongs,  and  formed 
schemes  of  vengeance." 

No  wonder  we  hear  of  Sicilian 
slave -wars.  Nor  can  we  wonder, 
after  this,  at  the  statement  some- 
times made,  that  Roman  civilisation 
never  extended  beyond  the  cities — 
that  the  country  of  such  provinces  of 
Gaul  and  Spain  was  still  barbarian — 
that  there  was  no  civilisation  or  hu- 
manity he  re  for  Goth  or  German  to 
destroy.  We  cannot  wonder,  at  all 
events,  that  there  was  no  patriotism 
to  withstand  their  invasion.  Their 
invasion  was  a  restoration  of  the 
country,  if  it  was  a  temporary  de- 
struction of  the  town.  And  even  in 
the  large  towns,  while  the  system  of 
slavery  endured,  the  industrial  arts, 
and  even  studious  and  liberal  profes- 
sions, never  received  their  due  honour 
and  due  encouragement.  Wealth 
and  military  and  civil  appointments 
were  the  only  valid  or  generally  re- 
cognised claims  to  social  distinction. 

We  must  take  pur  leave  of  Dr. 
Liddell's  book,  again  commending  it 
to  the  student.  In  a  passage  we 
quoted  from  the  preface,  the  author 
says  that  if  less  of  positive  history  is 
laid  before  the  reader  than  in  some 
older  books,  "  he  will,  at  all  events, 
find  less  that  he  will  have  to  unlearn." 
We  venture  to  think  that  there  is 
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still  a  good  deal  set  down  here  as 
history  which  the  student  will  have 
to  unlearn.  But  we  make  no  objec- 
tion to  the  work  on  this  account ; 
for  every  student  must  be  solicitous 
to  know  what  is  the  last  hypothesis 
of  eminently  learned  men.  There 
has  been  an  overflow,  in  our  own 
times,  of  conjectural  history.  As  it 
chiefly  concerned  the  dry  details  of 
civil  government,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  laws,  the  free 
employment  of  a  conjectural  method 
was  disguised  :  this  flood,  we  may 
venture  confidently  to  say,  is  now 
receding. 

Additions  of  this  kind,  made  by 
one  able  man,  will  be  destroyed  by 
another ;  but  it  does  not  follow  on 
this  account  that  there  has  not  been 
a  real  progress  made  in  the  study 
of  Roman  history.  This  progress 
chiefly  consists  in  the  discrimination 
made  in  the  comparative  value  of  the 
materials  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  "  In  the  first  two  centuries  after 
the  invention  of  printing,"  says  Sir 
G-.  C.  Lewis,  "  the  entire  history  of 
Borne  was  in  general  treated  as  en- 
titled to  implicit  belief;  all  ancient 
authors  were  put  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing, and  regarded  as  equally  cred- 


ible ;  all  parts  of  an  author's  work 
were,  moreover,  supposed  to  rest  upon 
the  same  basis.  Not  only  was  Livy'a 
authority  as  high  as  that  of  Thucy- 
dides  or  Tacitus,  but  his  account  of 
the  kings  was  considered  as  credible 
as  that  of  the  wars  with  Hannibal, 
Philip,  Antiochus,  or  Perseus ;  and 
again,  the  lives  of  Romulus,  Numa, 
or  Coriolanus  by  Plutarch,  were 
deemed  as  veracious  as  those  of 
Fabius  Maximus,  Sylla,  or  Cicero. 
Machiavel,  in  his  Discourses  on  the 
First  Decade  of  Livy,  takes  this  view 
of  the  early  history.  The  seven 
kings  of  Rome  are  to  him  not  less 
real  than  the  twelve  Caesars ;  and 
the  examples  which  he  derives  from 
the  early  period  of  the  Republic  are 
not  less  certain  and  authentic  than 
if  they  had  been  selected  from  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  or  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey."  AJI  instance 
so  striking  as  this  of  Machiavel  ought 
to  give  us  a  double  lesson,  one  of 
modesty  and  one  of  confidence  ;— of 
modesty,  because  we  too  may  be  in- 
volved in  some  general  and  prevail- 
ing error.;  of  confidence,  because 
where  the  reason  of  the  case  is  clear, 
no  name  or  authority,  however  great, 
ought  to  influence  our  convictions. 
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To  straggle  for  literary  fame — to 
devote  forty  years  to  the  composition 
of  an  imperishable  work  —  to  toil 
amid  pain  and  sickness,  and  the 
growing  infirmities  of  age — never  to 
be  appreciated  during  all  the  period 
of  that  laborious  existence  except  by 
the  chosen  few — and  finally  to  die  in 
poverty,  perhaps  in  want — and  then, 
when  you  have  long  been  buried,  and 
your  name  is  nearly  forgotten,  your 
work  to  get  slowly  but  surely  into 
circulation,  and  to  be  pronounced  a 
master-piece — this  is  the  fate  of  few  ; 
but  it  was  the  fate  of  Amans  Alexis 
Monteil,  author  of  the  History  of  the 
French  of  Various  Conditions — a 
book  of  amazing  research,  great  skill 
in  composition,  picturesque,  humor- 
ous, and  characteristic,  and  now  re- 
ceived as  the  sovereign  authority 
upon  all  the  subjects  on  which  it 
treats.  The  author  was  worthy  of 
the  work.  Its  object  is  to  give  a 
clear  description  of  the  French 
people,  as  they  presented  themselves 
to  their  contemporaries  during  the 
five  last  centuries.  Old  cartularies 
are  ransacked,  baptismal  registers 
consulted,  manners  and  habits  in- 
quired into ;  the  private  life  of  the 
tradesman,  of  the  merchant,  of  the 
labourer,  earnestly  investigated,  and 
brought  before  us  with  the  distinct- 
ness of  a  picture.  And  Alexis  him- 
self— he  was  more  undecipherable 
than  a  charter  of  the  time  of  Clovis, 
more  dusty,  begrimed,  and  antiquat- 
ed than  the  records  of  a  Benedictine 
monastery  :  nobody  knew  him ;  he 
breakfasted,  dined  (when  he  dined  at 
all),  and  supped  alone.  Yet  that 
man  of  jmrchment  had  a  heart, 
loved  passionately,  mourned  deeply, 
hoped  ardently,  and  had  such  wit, 
such  observation,  such  combination  ! 
Half  of  his  qualities  remind  us  of 
Dominie  Sampson,  and  the  other  half 
of  Sydney  Smith.  Let  us  dip  into 
the  contents  of  his  volumes  and  the 
history  of  his  life ;  and  first  of  the 
man. 

Poor  old  Alexis,  amid  the  desola- 
tion of  his  later  years,  fled  for  conso- 


lation to  the  past.  He  revived  the 
scenes  of  his  youth,  flew  back  to  his 
native  town,  and  gave  daguerreo^ 
types,  in  an  autobiography  which  he 
never  finished,  of  Ms  father,  his  mo- 
ther, his  brothers,  the  people  he  had 
known,  and  the  very  stones  he  re- 
membered in  the  walls.  These  re- 
miniscences are  very  minute.  Of 
course  they  are,  for  it  was  the  habit 
of  the  man's  mind  to  record  the 
smallest  particulars.  He  preferred 
them  indeed  to  great  ones.  He  would 
rather  know  the  number  of  buttons 
on  a  general's  coat  than  the  battles  he 
had  won.  So  his  father  is  brought  be- 
fore us  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  This 
worthy  man  had  had  losses,  like  Dog- 
berry, and,  like  that  great  function- 
ary, had  also  held  authority  in  his 
native  town.  The  town  was  a  very 
small  town,  and  the  authority  not 
great ;  but  it  was  enough  :  it  gave 
rank ;  it  gave  dignity ;  and  the  SOD 
records  it  as  evidence  that  he  came 
of  gentle  kin. 

It  was  in  the  small  city  of  Khodez, 
partly  situated  in  Auvergne  and  partr 
ly  in  Kouergue,  that  Monsieur  Jean 
Monteil,  before  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion,  held  the  office  of  receiver  of 
fines  and  forfeits.  This  does  not 
seem  a  lofty  post,  but  the  worthy 
holder  managed,  by  a  little  ingenuity,, 
and  a  lawsuit  which  lasted  six  years, 
to  get  it  recognised  as  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  crown,  inasmuch  as  the 
fines  were  those  levied  by  a  royal- 
court  ;  and  he  was  therefore  as  much 
a  king's  servant  as  the  procureur 
himself.  On  the  strength  of  this- 
connection  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  Monsieur  Monteil  wore  a 
hat  with  a  gold  band,  a  gown  also 
with  a  similar  ornament ;  and  on  Sun- 
days and  fete  days  he  had  a  right  ta 
march  to  the  church,  looking  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  beadle,  and  of  sitting 
on  a  raised  place  near  the  altar,  and 
being  "  incensed "  by  the  officiating 
priests.  His  son  dwells  with  filial 
pride  on  the  noble  figure  his  progeni- 
tor presented  to  the  eyes  of  his  fel- 
low-townsmen, as  he  walked  along 
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the  street  with  his  gold-headed  cane, 
and  lifted  his  three-cornered  hat  in 
.answer  to  the  salutations  of  all  who 
saw  him.  How  long  this  went  on 
we  are  not  told ;  but  one  day  the 
alarm-bell  frightened  the  town  of 
Rhodez  from  its  propriety.  The  Re- 
volution  had  found  its  way  to  the 
deepest  recesses  of  Auvergne,  and 
-the  Reign  of  Terror  began.  The 
guillotine  showed  its  hideous  shape 
in  the  main  street ;  war  was  de- 
clared against  aristocrats ;  and  who 
could  be  more  clearly  proved  to  be- 
long to  that  doomed  body  than  the 
portly  gentleman  with  the  gold-laced 
hat  and  the  gold-handled  ivory  staff '? 
John  Monteil  and  the  Dukes  of 
Montmorency  were  equally  worthy 
of  death.  There  was  no  place  left 
for  De  Grammonts  or  Monteils,  and 
the  servant  of  the  king  was  no  more 
saluted  with  respectful  bows  as  he 
paraded  his  official  costume  on  the 
first  sound  of  the  bell  which  called  the 
faithful  to  church,  and  was  no  longer 
received  with  humble  obeisances  by 
the  priests  before  the  service  began. 
In  a  short  time  there  were  no  bells 
to  ring ;  they  were  melted  down  to 
make  sou-pieces  by  order  of  the  Con- 
vention. Then  there  were  no  priests ; 
they  were  all  executed  or  banished, 
or  had  enlisted  in  the  armies  of  the 
Republic  :  and  finally  there  was  no 
church  ;  it  was  turned  into  a  prison 
for  the  refractory ;  and  John  Mon- 
teil laid  aside  his  gilded  toga,  and 
his  cocked-hat,  and  his  cane,  and  hid 
himself  as  well  as  he  was  able  in  the 
•dark  parlour  of  his  house.  There  he 
.gave  himself  up  to  despair.  And  no 
wonder  ;  the  blow  had  fallen  so  un-. 
€xpectedly,  and  death  was  on  every 
side.  He  only  waited  till  his  turn 
-should  come ;  and  at  last  it  came. 
In  the  days  of  his  grandeur  he  had 
taken  into  his  sendee  two  of  the 
boys  of  Rhodez — one  Jerome  Del- 
pech,  who  seems  to  have  had  no 
family  tree  at  all,  and  Jules  Bauleze, 
the  son  of  a  poor  sempstress.  They 
ihad  acted  as  his  clerks,  and  were 
grateful  to  their  old  employer.  They 
were  now  engaged  in  the  public 
offices,  and  saw  the  whole  tragedy  as 
it  went  on.  From  time  to  time  they 
-slipt  into  the  darkened  parlour,  and 
said,  "  Be  on  your  guard"—"  Fly" 
— "  Save  yourself."  But  John  Mou- 


teil  did  not  know  whither  to  fly. 
All  France  was  nothing  but  a  scaf- 
fold, so  he  staid  at  home. 

The  two  clerks  came  near  him  no 
more.  They  were  suspected.  Jerome 
Delpech  died  of  the  jail  fever,  waited 
on  in  his  illness  by  his  old  master  ; 
and  Jules  Bauleze,  the  son  of  the 
sempstress,  he  was  accused  of  being 
an  aristocrat :  the  fact  could  not  be 
denied,  and  he  was  executed  in  front 
of  the  town-hall.  Then  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  began  to 
tremble  for  the  liberty  and  equality 
of  the  nation  if  such  a  very  exalted 
personage  as  Monsieur  Monteil  were 
suffered  to  live.  So  the  ci-devant 
beadle  is  dragged  to  prison— to  the 
very  church,  the  scene  of  his  weekly 
glories — where  he  sat  on  the  front 
bench,  and  white -robed  choristers 
swung  censers  under  his  nose  till  he 
was  nearly  suffocated  with  perfume 
(and  smoke) ;  and  here,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  melancholy  ruin  (for  the 
windows  were  taken  out,  and  the 
ornamental  work  all  carried  away) 
he  saw  the  sempstress  Bauleze  kneel- 
ing in  an  agony  of  silent  grief  at  the 
remains  of  the  broken  altar.  She 
had  been  thrown  into  confinement  as 
the  mother  of  an  aristocrat,  and 
would  probably  on  the  following  day 
be  his  companion  on  the  scaffold. 
But  before  the  following  day,  Robes- 
pierre's reign  was  over,  and  the  two 
representatives  of  the  aristocracy  of 
Rhodez  were  saved.  What  now  is 
Monsieur  Jean  Monteil  to  do  1  He 
is  nothing  if  not  magisterial.  Rob 
him  of  his  robes,  and  what  is  he  1  A 
poor  man  indeed,  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning,  reduced  to  leave  the 
splendours  of  his  native  city,  and, 
like  Diocletian,  plant  cabbages  in 
retirement.  He  occupied  a  cottage, 
and  cultivated  a  few  fields.  But 
there  was  still  left  to  him,  compa- 
nion and  soother  of  his  griefs,  the 
gentle  Marie  Mazet,  whom  he  had 
married  when  they  were  both  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity— both  distin- 
guished for  birth  and  station ;  for 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  mercer  who 
sold  the  finest  cloths  in  the  town, 
and  claimed  some  sort  of  unknown 
kindred  with  the  Bandinellis  of  Italy 
and  the  Maffettes  of  France.  But 
this  lofty  genealogy  was  due  to  the 
antiquarian  zeal  of  her  husband. 
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She  herself  only  knew  that  Italy  was 
a  long  way  off,  and  that  the  Bandin- 
ellis  and  the  Maffettes  were  probably 
no  better  than  they  should  be.  So 
she  did  not  keep  her  head  an  inch 
higher  on  account  of  her  noble  ori- 
gin, but  was  the  most  sedate,  quiet, 
economical,  pains-taking  manager  of 
a  household  that  Rhoclez  had  ever 
seen.  She  sang,  but  only  at  church, 
or  over  the  cradles  of  her  children ; 
she  walked,  but  only  to  mass  or 
vespers ;  she  lived,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom of  good  housewives  then,  in  the 
kitchen,  presided  at  table,  helping 
the  young  ones,  cleaning  up  the 
dishes,  ironing  the  clothes,  arranging, 
settling,  ordering  all — a  charming 
picture  of  a  good  mother  of  a  family ; 
and  no  wonder  her  son  dwells  with 
affecting  tenderness  over  the  details 
of  his  early  home.  And  the  vintage  ! 
The  labours  of  the  whole  house 
were  suspended  on  that  blessed  occa- 
sion. The  dry  and  dusty  streets  were 
left  behind  ;  old  and  young  took  their 
way  rejoicing  to  the  vineyard  which 
Monsieur  Monteil  possessed  a  few 
miles  from  the  town  ;  and  even  Ma- 
dame Monteil  forgot  her  cares — for- 
got her  economics,  and  renewed  her 
youth  in  the  midst  of  the  universal 
joy.  A  harvest-home  is  a  delightful 
sound  in  English  or  Scottish  ears; 
it  recalls  the  merry  dance,  the  rustic 
feast,  the  games  in  the  barn,  the 
ballad,  the  smoking  bowl, — but  what 
are  all  these  to  the  vintage?  The 
harvest  itself  consists  in  wine.  The 
children  of  the  south  kindle  with  en- 
thusiasm at  the  very  sound  of  the 
word ;  and  Bacchus  and  the  ancient 
gods  seem  once  more  to  revisit  the 
earth  in  a  visible  shape.  All  Rou- 
ergue  was  in  a  ferment  of  enjoyment 
the  moment  the  grapes  were  ripe ; 
but  even  then  the  mother  of  the 
future  historian  had  hours  of  serious 
reflection.  With  her  hand  clasped 
in  the  hand  of  her  silent  thoughtful 
little  boy,  she  looked  often,  long,  and 
in  silence,  out  of  the  window  of  the 
Bummer-house,  her  eyes  lifted  to  the 
sky,  her  mouth  mantling  with  a 
smile,  sunk  in  an  ecstasy  of  holy 
contemplation,  such  as  we  see  in  Ary 
Scheffer's  noble  picture  of  St  Augus- 
tin  and  his  Mother.  "  What  are  you 
thinking  of,  dear  wife  f  said  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Monteil.  "  On  eternity," 


she  replied  in  a  soft  voice,  and  gave 
her  little  boy's  hand  a  warmer  clasp. 
It  must  be  from  the  maternal  siae 
Alexis  derived  his  quiet  strength, 
and  the  exquisite  feeling  of  romance 
which  enables  him  to  realise  the 
states  of  society,  the  sentiments  and 
family  connections  so  long  past  away. 
A  mother  like  this  would  have  been 
a  fatal  loss  at  any  time  •  but  happen- 
ing when  it  did,  the  blow  was  irre- 
coverable. So  good  a  manager  might 
have  restored  the  family  fortunes ;  so 
loved  a  parent  might  have  kept  the 
sons  united  and  respectable ;  "  but 
she  fell  into  the  dust,"  says  Alexis, 
seventy  years  after  her  death,  "  and 
our  household  was  ruined  for  ever." 
These  are  strange  revelations  of  the 
interior  economy  of  an  obscure  fa- 
mily, in  one  of  the  most  obscure  of 
the  provinces  of  France,  before  and 
during  the  Revolution  :  and  the  cur- 
tain rises  and  falls  upon  all  the  sons: 
for  Alexis  survived  his  brothers,  and 
traces  them  with  a  light  and  graceful 
hand  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
The  eldest  was  old  enough  to  know 
the  distinction  of  his  position  as  heir 
of  the  family  name,  when  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  and  buried  Jean 
Baptiste  Jacques  under  the  ruins  of 
the  feudal  system.  He  had  studied 
for  the  law — he  had,  in  fact,  had  the 
honour  of  being  called  to  the  bar, 
and,  by  his  great  eloquence  and 
knowledge,  of  getting  his  client — the 
only  one  he  had — condemned  to  the 
galleys  for  life.  But  he,  like  his 
father,  was  forced  to  put  off  the  gown, 
and,  unlike  his  father,  who  stayed  to< 
brave  the  tempest  at  home,  he  fled. 
Meanly,  ignominiously  he  fled,  and 
hid  himself  amid  the  retired  valleys 
of  the  Gevaudan,  where  he  thought 
nobody  would  find  him  out,  and 
where  he  might  boast  of  his  loyalty 
and  sufferings  without  danger.  But 
his  boastings  brought  dangers  from 
which  greatness  could  not  be  exempt. 
'A  certain  loyalist  of  the  name  of 
Charrie — a  peasant  who  thought  that 
a  few  of  his  fellow-labourers  could 
restore  the  fleur-de-lis  on  the  points 
of  their  pitchforks  and  other  agri- 
cultural implements  with  which  they 
armed  themselves  —  heard  of  the 
exiled  magnate  who  made  the  echoes-. 
of  the  Gevaudan  vocal  with  his  la- 
mentations and  cries  for  vengeance,, 
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and  came  to  the  gownless  advocate 
and  made  him  colonel  of  the  ragged 
regiment  on  the  spot !    Here  was  a 
choice  of  evils.     If  he  refused  the 
colonelcy,  he  would  in  a  few  minutes 
be  cut  into  many  hundred  pieces  by 
the  scythes  of  the  furious  Legitimists ; 
if  he  accepted,  he  was  certain  in  a 
few  weeks  to  be  guillotined  for  re- 
bellion against  the  Republic.  But  as 
weeks  are  better  than  minutes,  he 
accepted  the  honourable  rank,  and 
Colonel  Jean  Baptiste  showed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and 
armed  himself  with  a  reaping-hook, 
which  looked  like  a  Turkish  scimitar 
with  the  bend  the  wrong  way.     He 
armed  himself  also    with  a  white 
cockade,  which  had  the  remarkable 
property  of  presenting  the  tricolor 
when  turned  inside  out ;  and,  pre- 
pared for  either  fortune,  retained,  as 
it  were,  on  both  sides,  the  colonel- 
advocate  considered  himself  secure 
whatever  might  happen.     But  Ohar- 
rie  was  not  so  blind  as  was  thought. 
The  trick  was  found  out,  and  the 
colonel  fled  :  he   ran,  he    climbed, 
he  struggled  over  walls,  he  staggered 
across  gardens, — the  scythemen,  the 
pitchforkmen,  the  reaping-hookmen, 
the    flailmen    after    him  ;   and    by 
dint  of  quick  running,   and  artful 
turnings,  and  scientific  doubles  he 
might  have  been  safe  ;  but  a  dreadful 
outcry  in  an  outhouse,  the  infuriate 
babblings  of  turkey-cocks,  the  hiss- 
ing of  geese,  the  quacking  of  ducks, 
betrayed  him.      He  had  concealed 
himself  in  a  hen-roost,  and  the  deni- 
zens of  the  poultry-yard  had  regarded 
neither  the  tricolor  nor  the  white 
cockade.     In  spite  of  his  duplicity 
and  cowardice,  he  got  off.     Happier 
than  Charrie,  who  paid  for  his  brief 
authority  with  his  head,  the  eldest 
.   hope  of  the  Monteils  lived  in  peace- 
ful   obscurity,  cultivating  potatoes, 
both  red  and  white,  and  brewing  the 
best  wine  of  the  district,  till  having 
planted  and  brewed  all  through  the 
first  wars  of  the  Empire,  he  died  at 
sixty,  forgetful  alike    of  his    legal 
studies  and  military  adventures,  and 
only  doubtful  as  to  the  superiority  of 
the  long  kidney  or   the  pink-eyed 
rounds.  " 

The  next  was  a  wit— a  roue  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  rows  on  the  street, 
-and  a  poet  to  the  extent  of  a  few 


lampoons  on  the  respectable  digni- 
taries of  Rhodez.    He  tore  off  the 
knockers  of  the  street-doors,  changed 
the  sign-boards  of  different  tradesmen, 
and  went  through  the  usual  stages  of 
a  fast  young  gent's  career.    He  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  determining  to  be 
chancellor ;  he  moderated  his  desires 
in  a  few  years,  and  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  be  a  peer  of  France  ;  he 
sank  lower  still,  and  would  have  ac- 
cepted anything  he  could  get,  but  he 
could  get  nothing,  so  he  became  a 
land-measurer  of  the  humblest  kind, 
retained  his  gaiety  to  the  last,  sang 
his  own  little  songs  and  repeated  his 
own  little  epigrams,  and  died  of  cor- 
pulence and  laziness  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  as  hapjyy,  perhaps,  as  if 
his  dreams  of  ambition  had  been  ful- 
filled.   The  third  and  last  brother 
was  the  black  sheep  of  the  flock. 
He  enlisted  in  the  hopeful  time  for 
any  one  who  had  courage    and  a 
sword,  in  1793,  and  mightliave  been 
a  Soult,  or  a  Ney,  or  a  Murat.    In- 
stead of  that,  he  was  an  idle,  dissi- 
pated dog,  who  sank  from  vice  to 
vice,  till,  having  some  musical  talent 
and  great  strength  of  wrist,  which 
obtained  him  the  situation  of  drum- 
mer in  the  regiment,  he  behaved  so 
ill  that  some  brother  of  the  trade 
was  employed  to  drum  him  out  of 
the  army,  and  he  returned   to  his 
home,  living   at   his    impoverished 
father's  expense— getting  a  dinner 
where  he  could — drinking  when  he 
could  obtain  wine— gambling  when 
he  could  borrow  a  button  to  toss 
with — useless,  shameless,  heartless; 
and  when  the  old  man  died,  and  the 
cottage  passed  to  strangers,  and  his 
contemporaries  had  perished,  and  the 
new  generation  knew  him  no  more, 
he  found  his  way  to  Paris,  wandered 
through  the  streets  in  search  of  an 
hospital,  was  so  thin  and  worn  and 
broken  down  that  he  was  admitted 
without  certificate,  and  lay  down  on 
a  crib  in  the  charitable  ward  and 
died  :  and  this  the  result  of  the  edu- 
cation and  the  example  given    by 
Monsieur  Jean  Monteil  of  Rhodez, 
and  the  gentle  Marie  Mazet !    Was 
it  for  this  they  were  so  strict  in 
honour,  so  pure  in  heart,  so  tender 
in  affection,  only  to  produce  a  coward, 
an  idler,  and  a  beggar  1    The  fate  of 
families  well  and  carefully  brought. 
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up,  circled  round  "  by  father's  bless- 
ing,   mother's    prayer,"    during    all 
their  youth,  and  giving  way  at  once 
to  the  excesses  of  vice,  and  sinking 
into  the  abysses  of  shame,  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  our  everyday  ex- 
periences.   Are  we  to  blame  the  pa- 
rents ?  They  have  done  the  best  they 
could ;  but  Tom  gets  a  commission, 
and  is  cashiered;  Billy  gets  into  a 
bank,  and  forges  a  draft ;  Harry  goes 
to  the  bar,  and  drinks  himself  to 
death  at  the  cider-cellar;  and  the 
proud  and  chivalrous  old  father,  the 
soft  and  affectionate  mother,  after 
mourning  for    a   few  years  in  the 
small  lodging  to  which  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  family  has  reduced 
them,  die  of  broken  hearts.     But  in 
the  case  of  the  Monteils  there  was 
one  redeeming  point  :  one  son  was 
all  they  could  wish  in  the  way  of 
affection,   of  uprightness,   of  quiet- 
ness,  and   devotion    to   his    books. 
There  was  Amans  Alexis  studying 
from  morn  to  night — very  shy— very 
awkward — very  queer — caring  no- 
thing for  society — knowing  little  of 
anything  that  had  occurred  since  the 
battle  of  Pa  via— insatiate  in  his  hun- 
ger after  old  scraps  of  manuscript — 
starting  off,  stick  in  hand,  bread  in 
pocket,  if  he  heard  that  in  some  mi- 
serable valley  among  the  hills  there 
had  been  a  demolition  going  on  of  a 
monastery,  or  rotten  old  cnest  dis- 
covered among  the  rat-holes  of  some 
tatterdemalion  town-hall.    The  odd- 
looking    youth,    tired    .and    travel- 
stained,  saw  at  a  glance  if  the  muni- 
ment-chest   was    old    and    useless 
enough    to    be    of  any   value;   he 
opened  the  moth-eaten  lid,  and  saw 
a  file  of  moth-eaten  papers.      In 
a  moment  he  ran  over  the  hiero- 
glyphics they  contained.     The  lan- 
guage they  were  written  in,  though 
Latin  in  name,  would  have  puzzled 
Cicero    and    the    College    of    Au- 
gurs to  interpret  a  syllable.    Alexis 
read  them  oft'  like  round -hand,  and 
bought  them — sixpence  — ninepence 
— a  franc — and  the  treasure  was  his. 
He  turned  his  heels  on  the  monastery 
or  the  town-hall,  and  pursued  his  way 
to  Paris.    He  goes  to  the  Depository 
of  the  Archives  of  France.     "  Do  you 
want  an  original  charter  granted  by 
Louis  Ic  Hutin  to  the  Abbey  of  St 
Bernard  de  Romans  in  Dauphiny  ? " 


"  Certainly.  It  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold ;"  and  it  is  now  a  valued  article 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Impe'riale. 

But  old  charters  are  not  to  be  found 
everyday,  even  if  monasteries — which 
is  greatly  to  be  wished — were  every 
day  demolished;  and  yet  the  daily 
bread  is  to  be  procured.    Buonaparte 
is  in  the  first  dash  of  youthful  power. 
Nothing  escapes  him ;  no  amount  of 
bushels  can  hide  any  candles  which 
can  light  his  way  to  empire.    The 
laborious  student,  the  groper  among 
old  documents,  the  retiring  antiquary 
is  discovered,  and  is  installed  Profes- 
sor of  History  at  the  Military  School. 
No  man  in  France  knew  more  of 
history  than  Amans  Alexis  Monteil ; 
but  it  was  the  history  of  the  citizen, 
not  of  the  soldier.     He  knew  what 
was  the  position  of  the  grocer,  of 
the  shoe-black,  of  the  petty  trades- 
man, since  grocers  and  shoe-blacks 
and  petty  tradesmen  were  created. 
He  dwelt  on  the  family  circle  gather- 
ed   round    the    cottage -fire    in   the 
year  1450.     He  could  tell  of  every 
article  of  furniture  in  the  castle  of 
the  noble,  and  also  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  carpenters  who  made- 
them.     He  knew  the  habits  of  the 
scholars  of  Arnboise  or  of  Paris  in  the 
days  of  Joan  of  Arc  ;  but  the  wars  of 
Frederick  of  Prussia,    the  wars  of 
Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden  !  he 
hated  wars ;  he  was  the  biographer  of 
the  people,  and  did  not  concern  him- 
self much  about  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.     So  his  pupils  were  rather  in- 
attentive ;  they  did  not  care  much  for 
the  simple  annals  of  workmen  and 
labourers  who  had  been  dead  four 
hundred  years;  and,  besides,   they 
were  listening  for  the  guns  which  were 
thundering  all  over  the  world.    How 
could  they  hear  a  dissertation  on  the 
quarrels  of  the  Benedictines  and  tho 
Cordeliers,  when  they  were  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of   a    bulletin 
from  the  Army  of  Italy  ?    How  could 
they  listen  to  a  description  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  Provence  on 
the  day  after  the  news  of  Marengo  I 
They  went  off"  and  were  killed,  or  rose 
to  be  generals,  governors,  marshals. 
And  Alexis  plodded  on.    He  gathered 
materials  in  all  directions  for   the 
great  work  that  was  never  absent 
from  his   thoughts — pondered  —  in- 
quired— compared,  and  finally  com- 
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pleted  the  most  marvellous  reproduc-     would  apply  equally  well  during  the 
tion  of  the  past  which  any  country     first  century  of  the  record  (the  four- 
teenth) to  our  English  trades.    But 
in  the  sixteenth  the  divergence  is 


possesses.      It  is,  in  fact,  a  minute 
-detail  of  the  humble  ranks  in  France, 


the  inhabitants  of  obscure  towns  and 
farms  and  hamlets.  What  Monfau- 
con  is  to  the  nobility,  with  his  four- 
teen folio  volumes  of  emblazoned 
.arms,  and  vivid  representation  of  the 
life  in  hall  and  palace,  the  glitter  of 
the  tilt-yard,  the  mustering  of  knights 
and  squires  for  battle,  the  gentle 
Alexis  is  for  the  peasant,  for  the  ro- 
turier,  the  bourgeois,  and  the  serf. 
He  erects  his  tent  in  the  market,  in 
front  of  the  monastery,  at  the  great 
gate  of  the  chateau,  or  in  the  fair, 
where  he  is  surrounded  by  mounte- 
banks and  ballad-singers  and  jugglers, 
and  writes  down  exactly  what  he  sees. 
He  sees  a  leper  sitting  at  the  gate, 
veiled  and  guarded.  He  meets  a  fu- 
neral— he  meets  a  wedding ;  he  ac- 
companies the  corpse  to  the  church, 
and  the  bride  to  her  chamber.  He 
omits  nothing ;  and  he  supports  every 
statement  by  the  most  amazing  array 
of  documents.  There  are  writings 
and  inscriptions,  and  medals  of  brass, 
and  carved  pieces  of  stone,  and  frag- 
ments of  chests  of  drawers,  all  giving 
confirmation  strong  to  whatever  fact 
lie  states.  And  this  minute  supervi- 
sion he  extends  over  four  centuries. 
The  tradesman  is  followed  from  the 
time  of  the  domination  of  the  English 
to  the  time  of  the  domination  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  The  noble  is  seen, 
over  all  that  lapse  of  time,  governing, 
quarrelling,  trampling,  oppressing ; 
and  you  soon  see  that  the  Revolution 
of  1789  was  a  great  revenge  for  cen- 
turies of  wrong ;  that  the  guillotine 
of  1793  was  built  out  of  timber  plant- 
ed by  feudal  barons,  when  Francis 
the  First  was  king  ;  and  you  wonder 
no  longer  at  the  inhuman  ferocity  of 
a  peasantry  and  a  middle  class,  equal- 
ly despised  and  equally  hated  by  the 
spurred  and  feathered  oligarchy  who 
ground  them  to  the  dust,  and  insult- 
•ed  them  in  their  dearest  relations. 
Happily  for  us,  feudalism  died  a  na- 
tural death,  or  was  put  an  end  to  like 
a  gentleman  in  fair  fight  at  Naseby 
and  elsewhere,  or  scientifically  bled 
into  its  grave  by  acts  of  Parliament, 
or  John  Bull  would  have  torn  it  in 
pieces  like  a  tiger ;  for  the  History 
•of  the  French  of  Various  Conditions 


complete.  Nobles  in  England  are 
tyrants  no  more,  nor  the  lower 
classes  slaves.  When  Leicester  was 
entertaining  Elizabeth  at  Kenil- 
worth,  an  Englishman's  house  was 
his  castle.  When  Sully  was  raising 
adherents  for  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
French  peasant  had  no  property  and 
no  rights.  Leicester  would  have  been 
tried  for  robbery  if  he  had  taken  for- 
cible possession  of  John  Smith's  ox  or 
cow.  Sully  would  have  passed  scot- 
free  if  he  had  burned  Jacques  Bon- 
homme's  cottage  about  his  ears,  and 
tossed  that  starveling  individual  into 
the  flames  on  the  point  of  his  lance. 
There  is  such  an  impression  of  truth 
and  reality  about  these  revelations  of 
Monteil,  that  we  never  have  a  doubt 
on  the  smallest  incident  of  his  details. 
If  for  a  moment  we  pause  in  our  per- 
usal, and  say,  "  Can  this  possibly 
be  correct  ?  Can  such  things  be  '? " 
What  is  the  use  of  farther  hesita- 
tion 1  You  turn  to  the  note  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  You  find  voucher 
after  voucher,  from  all  manner  of 
people — priests,  lawyers,  and  judges. 
You  might  as  well  doubt  your  own 
marriage,  with  the  certificate  of  that 
stupendous  fact  before  your  eyes, 
signed  by  parson  and  clerk,  two 
bridesmaids,  and  the  Best  Man.  It 
is  better  to  read  on  with  unhesitating 
belief.  You  will  only  get  into  a  cloud 
of  witnesses  which  will  throw  you 
positively  into  the  dark  ages,  as  if 
you  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  scene. 
And  the  author  all  this  time — is  he  a 
mere  machine — a  mill  for  the  grinding 
of  old  facts  into  new  and  contempo- 
rary pieces  of  knowledge,  as  an  old 
bronze  statue  may  be  coined  into 
current  money  ?  Alexis  is  married  ; 
Alexis  has  a  child — such  a  wife  and 
such  a  child  no  man  was  ever  blessed 
with  before.  His  father,  our  deceased 
acquaintance,  the  former  aristocrat 
of  Rhodez,  Monsieur  Jean  Monteil, 
married  his  student  son,  shortly  after 
the  tempest  burst  out  upon  the 
throne  and  nobility  of  France,  to  a 
charming  creature,  young,  innocent, 
and  an  heiress,  daughter  of  a  gentle- 
man who,  long  before  this,  had  retired 
to  enjoy  his  fortune  with  dignity— a 
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Monsieur  Rivie*,  a  little  man,  but 
strong — strong  as  a  blacksmith.  And 
this  was  lucky,  for  he  was  a  black- 
smith by  trade.  Not  a  common  black- 
smith, be  it  understood,  but  so  clever, 
so  sharp,  so  knowing,  and  withal 
such  a  dreadfully  hard  hitter,  that 
he  was  a  very  uncommon  blacksmith 
indeed.  Little  Rivie'  was  the  name 
he  was  known  by  all  over  the  part  of 
the  country  where  his  anvil  rung. 
But  little  Rivie'  rose  to  be  great  Rivi£ 
before  long.  He  shod  horses  for  great 
men ;  he  shod  a  war-horse  for  the 
Prince  of  Conti ;  he  shod  a  charger 
for  Marshal  Saxe;  he  shod  a  lame 
horse  so  skilfully  for  a  certain  colonel 
that  the  colonel  got  him  the  contract 
for  supplying  the  regiment  with  its 
remounts.  He  bought  lame  horses, 
of  course,  cured  them,  and  sent  them 
capering  and  caracolling  to  the  bar- 
racks. It  was  the  best-horsed  regi- 
ment at  Dettingen,  and  ran  away  at 
the  first  fire.  So  the  smith  grew  rich, 
and  married,  and  retired,  as  was  said 
above,  to  show  his  well-earned  wealth 
and  his  delightful  family  to  his  ad- 
miring townsfolk.  As  he  rattled 
through  the  street,  he  became  so  in- 
flated with  pride  and  happiness  that 
the  axle  of  his  carriage  broke,  and  he 
was  forced  to  alight.  Luckily  the 
accident  happened  just  opposite  a 
smithy.  The  mulciber  was  an  old 
fellow-apprentice,  but  could  not  re- 
cognise his  ancient  comrade  in  the 
person  of  the  great  seignor  who  had 
crushed  his  axle-tree  by  the  mere 
weight  of  his  importance.  He  also 
could  not  mend  the  fracture.  In  a 
moment  the  noble  stranger  pulled  off 
his  embroidered  coat,  tucked  up  his 
fine-linen  sleeves,  seized  the  sledge, 
and,  0  heavens !  wasn't  there  a  din  ? — 
a  hail  of  blows'? — a  storm  of  sparkles? 
— a  rat-a-tat  on  the  end,  on  the  side, 
on  the  middle,  and  still  the  twelve- 
pound  hammer  went  on.  "  By  St 
Eloi ! "  said  the  owner  of  the  instru- 
ment, "  you  are  either  the  d — 1  himself 
or  little  Rivie'."  And  little  Rivie'  it 
was.  And  little  Rivie'  he  continued 
to  the  end,  for  all  his  grandeur  dis- 
appeared. That  dreadful  Revolution 
meets  us  at  every  turn.  It  broke  the 
axle-tree  of  Monsieur  Rivie"s  carriage, 
beyond  the  power  of  Vulcan  himself 
to  mend — it  took  off  his  embroidered 
coat,  which  nobody  could  ever  re- 
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store  —  it  tucked  up  his  fine-linen 
shirt-sleeves,  and  nothing  could  ever 
brino1  them  down  again.  In  the  days 
of  his  prosperity  he  had  given  his 
eldest  daughter  (and  a  dowry)  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lusignan — a  nobleman 
who  advanced  claims  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus  and  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa- 
lem, but  was  delighted  to  accept  a 
few  thousand  francs  as  "  tocher " 
with  the  daughter  of  a  contractor. 
He  borrowed  a  few  thousands  more 
on  the  income  of  the  baronial  estates 
of  the  Lusignans,  besides  a  collateral 
security  on  the  revenues  of  the  Holy 
City  when  it  was  restored  to  its  legi- 
timate king.  This  mortgage  was 
settled  as  the  marriage  fortune  of  the 
younger  daughter,  the  sweet  and  ex- 
cellent Annette.  But  the  barony  of 
Lusignan  followed  the  example  of 
Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  and  vanished 
into  thin  air  at  a  twist  of  the  necro- 
mantic wand  of  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre. Little  Rivie'  was  too  old  to 
resume  the  hammer.  He  retired, 
with  his  sons  and  daughters,  to  a 
small  farm  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rhodez;  and  the  ex-beadle  and 
the  ex-blacksmith  arranged  a  mar- 
riage between  the  historian  of  the 
trades  and  the  sister  of  the  Queen  of 
Cyprus.  Her  majesty  had  died,  and 
her  royal  lord  was  flourishing  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  occasionally  a  razor, 
in  the  Burlington  Arcade.  Did  the 
gentle  Annette  repine  at  her  change 
of  fortune  1  Did  she  mourn  over  the 
days  of  her  father's  grandeur,  and 
despise  the  queer,  learned,  modest, 
loving  being  she  had  enriched  with 
her  first  affection  ?  Ah  !  never  for  an 
hour.  They  sometimes  had  a  dinner, 
sometimes  not ;  but  always  mutual 
trust,  always  perfect  love.  Occa- 
sionally, when  fortune  smiled  more 
than  usual,  Alexis  would  address  a 
letter  to  her  as  "Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Lusignan,  in  her 
patrimonial  Realm  of  Cyprus  ; "  but 
this  was  only  when  a  manuscript  had 
put  them  in  funds.  At  other  times 
they  were  sad  enough.  With  the 
amount  of  their  united  fortunes  they 
had  bought  a  small  cottage  and  gar- 
den near  Fontainebleau.  Here  he  re- 
sided, walking  every  day  six  miles  to 
his  class  and  six  miles  back.  Annette 
regularly  met  him,  on  his  return,  a 
mile  or  two  from  home,  and  arm-in- 
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arm  they  re-entered  their  own  do- 
main. But  the  class  disappeared,  the 
chair  of  history  was  suppressed,  and 
the  house  was  offered  for  sale.  A 
purchaser  appeared,  and  Alexis,  in 
the  interest  of  some  future  antiqua- 
rian of  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  nine,  preserved  the  "Agree- 
ment to  buy."  It  was  between 
"  Dame  Monteil  and  his  majesty 
Napoleon  the  Great,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  King  of  Italy,  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine."  It  is  a  pity  that  the  sum 
agreed  on  was  not  so  magnificent  as 
the  titles  of  the  buyer.  It  was  only 
two  hundred  pounds  —  "a  small 
price,"  says  Alexis,  with  a  sigh,  "  out 
of  the  contributions  of  all  Europe." 
They  now  removed  into  a  garret  in 
a  suburb  of  Paris,  and  day  by  day 
the  husband  put  on  his  hat  and  tra- 
versed the  great  dark  streets  in 
search  of  something  to  do,  but  got  no 
comfort  from  the  interminable  lines 
of  narrow-windowed  houses ;  for  not 
a  door  was  opened,  not  an  offer  was 
made,  and,  weary  and  disheartened,  he 
found  his  way  back  to  his  attic,  to 
the  suffering  smile  of  Annette,  and 
the  playful  caresses  of  his  boy.  His 
Alexis  was  now  two  years  old,  and 
with  these  two  the  heart  of  the 
simple  student  was  completely  filled. 
There  never  had  been  such  a  child 
before,  except  among  the  cherubs  of 
Murillo.  He  would  make  him  such 
a  scholar!  such  a  Christian!  such  a 
man! — but  in  the  mean  time  their 
two  hundred  pounds  (diminished  by 
the  expenses  of  the  sale)  were  rapidly 
disappearing.  The  time  of  the  green 
leaves  was  coming  on.  They  heard 
birds  whistling  in  the  dusty  trees 
on  the  road  before  their  windows — 
they  thought  of  the  chestnuts,  and 
limes,  and  hedgerows  of  Rouergue. 
"  Come,"  said  Alexis,  "  Paris  has  no 
need  of  such  a  useless  fellow  as  I  am. 
Let  us  go  home."  Annette  packed 
up  her  small  possessions,  took  the 
young  Alexis  in  her  arms,  and  away 
they  go  in  the  first  sunny  days  of  the 
month  of  May.  Away  they  go  on 
foot,  Alexis  generally  bestriding  his 
father's  shoulders  as  if  he  felt  Buce- 
phalus beneath  him,  and  through  the 
smiling  plains :  through  Nemours, 
Montargis,  Cosne,  Pouilly,  lies  their 
course,  and  Paris  gradually  is  for- 
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gotten.  They  walked  at  a  good  pace, 
for  they  liked  to  have  an  hour  or  two 
to  spare  when  they  came  to  a  shady 
place  and  a  spring.  Then  they  undid 
the  knapsack,  and  bread  soaked  in 
the  fountain  became  ambrosia,  and 
they  did  not  envy  the  gods.  Through 
Moulins,  Clermont,  Issoire,  on  they 
go,  talking,  arranging,  hoping.  And 
at  last  they  see  the  chestnut  trees, 
the  limes,  the  hedgerows — they  are 
in  the  paradise  of  their  youth  :  they 
know  the  names  of  every  field — they 
are  beloved  by  all  that  see  them — 
and  they  live  on  sixty  francs  (two 
pounds  eight  and  fourpence)  a-montK 
The  vegetables  are  delightful,  the 
milk  plentiful,  the  loaf  abundant,  and 
they  never  think  of  meat.  Amans 
Alexis  writes — writes — writes.  An- 
nette sits  beside  him,  and  listens  with 
entranced  ears  as  he  reads  to  her, 
chapter  by  chapter,  the  history  of  her 
countrymen  who  lived,  and  worked, 
and  hungered  so  long  ago.  His  great 
book  is  now  begun,  and  his  life  is 
happy.  Scraps  of  paper  with  per- 
fectly illegible  lines  furnish  him  with 
a  hint,  which  he  works  up  into  a 
statement.  The  statement  grows  a 
story,  the  story  grows  a  picture,  and 
we  become  as  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Friar  John,  Cordelier  of  Tours, 
and  Friar  Andrew,  Cordelier  of  Thou- 
louse,  as  with  any  of  our  friends.  And 
such  a  correspondent  as  Friar  John 
of  Tours  has  seldom  been  met  with 
since  he  started  on  his  memorable 
journey  to  Paris  in  the  year  1340. 
Then  all  the  personages  introduced 
are  as  real  as  a  lord  mayor.  Where 
Alexis  got  his  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter, his  sly  observation,  his  exquisite 
touches  of  humour,  is  a  puzzle  to  those 
who  know  his  story.  But  it  was  not 
in  Stratford  that  Shakespeare  got  his 
knowledge  of  the  tortures  of  a  suc- 
cessful usurper  like  Macbeth  ;  nor  in 
London  that  he  repeated  at  second 
hand  the  wit  of  Benedict  or  Mer- 
cutio.  Alexis  found  the  grave  dig- 
nity of  the  Sire  de  Montbason,  the 
ill-repressed  ardour  of  the  soldier- 
monk  Friar  William,  and  the  noble 
lessons  in  chivalry  given  by  the 
Commander  of  Rhodes,  in  the  same 
wonderful  reservoir  of  unacted  expe- 
rience in  which  Shakespeare  found 
the  jealousy  of  the  Moor  and  the 
philosophic  wanderings  of  Hamlet, 
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The  family  group  in  the  Castle  of 
Montbaspn  is  worthy  of  Sterne,  and 
the  warrior-colouring  of  Scott. 

The  book  grows— it  takes  shape — 
visions  of  wealth  and  honour  look 
out  in  every  page ;  and  again  to  Paris 
must  they  go.  They  go— and  the 
same  wretched  life  conies  upon  them 
again.  They  are  again  in  a  garret. 
Again  Alexis  walks  through  desolate 
streets ;  again  his  misery  is  cheered 
by  his  wife  and  the  prattle  of  his 
son  :  but  he  does  not  see  a  hectic 
colour  on  Annette's  cheek,  or  hear  a 
€ough  which  shakes  her  frame.  She 
never  mentions  how  weak  she  is 
growing — till  at  last  concealment  is 
impossible.  She  languishes  in  the 
town  air,  and  pants  once  more  for 
the  fields  and  gardens.  She  sees, 
when  lying  on  her  sleepless  bed,  the 
whole  district  rise  before  her  as  if 
she  were  there.  She  sees  the  church 
— the  farm — the  cottage  where  they 
were  so  happy.  Nothing  will  keep 
her  in  Paris;  she  must  die  in  her 
native  village.  Alexis  is  broken- 
hearted. It  is  impossible  for  them 
all  to  travel  so  far ;  the  journey  by 
coach  is  too  expensive,  on  foot  too 
far;  but  Annette  must  be  gratified 
in  all.  It  seems  a  small  favour  to 
give  to  so  good  a  wife — the  choice  of 
a  place  to  die  in. 

"  There  are  three  spots,"  says 
Alexis,  "  which  I  never  pass  without 
thinking  of  Annette  —  the  Rue  de 
Seine,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
Tournon.  It  was  there  that  she  all 
of  a  sudden  began  to  limp,  attacked 
by  rheumatism.  '  All ! '  she  cried, 
4 'tis  the  last  of  my  happy  walks.' 
Another  time,  on  the  Pont  Royal,  a 
band  of  music  passed,  followed  by 
the  Imperial  Guards.  Annette  said 
to  me,  '  I  scarcely  see  them ;  there 
is  a  cloud  before  my  eyes.'  Alas, 
alas !  my  last  recollection  of  her  is 
at  the  coach-office,  where  I  saw  her 
take  her  departure.  '  Adieu,  adieu  ! ' 
.she  said  to  me  over  and  over  with 
her  sweet  voice — and  I  was  never  to 
see  her  again  ! "  Alexis  took  no 
warning  from  the  limping  in  the 
Rue  de  Seine,  or  the  blindness  on 
the  Pont  Royal.  She  stayed  with 
him,  cheering  him,  soothing  him, 
sustaining  him  to  the  last ;  and  then, 
when  she  could  only  be  a  burden  and 
a  care  to  him,  she  unfolded  her  wings 


like  a  dove,  and  flew  away  and  was 
at  rest. 

Alexis  was  very  desolate  now,  but 
he  laboured  on  ;  he  lavished  on  his 
son  all  the  affection  that  formerly 
was  spread  over  two.  He  educated 
him  himself— made  him  the  sharer 
of  his  studies,  the  partner  of  his 
pursuits.  Brought  up  in  such  po- 
verty, and  accustomed  only  to.  his 
parents,  he  never  was  a  child.  At 
thirteen  he  was  grave,,  thoughtful, 
laborious,  and  had  the  feelings  of  a 
man  of  middle  age.  The  government 
did  not  altogether  pass  over  the 
claims  to  compensation  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Historic  Chair  which 
Alexis  now  advanced.  He  was  made 
a  sub-librarian  at  the  school  of  St 
Cyr,  and  ate  his  bread  in  faith  ;  and 
he  published  his  volume,  but  got 
nothing  for  all  his  toil.  It  was  in  a 
style  so  new,  and  on  a  subject  so 
generally  neglected,  that  it  had  a 
small  circulation,  though  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  power 
to  appreciate  the  skill  of  the  work- 
man and  the  value  of  the  work. 
Still  he  toiled  on,  for  he  had  his  son 
to  provide  for;  and  the  boy  was  now 
grown  up- — a  fine  stately  young  man, 
reminding  Alexis  of  his  mother  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  temper  and  the 
beauty  of  his  features.  There  were 
other  points  of  resemblance  which  he 
did  not  perceive.  The  youth  was 
his  father's  only  companion,  the 
father  was  the  youth's  only  friend  ; 
and  great  was  the  pride  of  Alexis 
when  he  was  told  that  his  comrade 
was  in  love,  was  loved,  and  was  soon 
about  to  marry.  A  bright  prospect 
for  poor  old  Monteil !  who  saw  a 
renewal  of  his  own  youth,  and  the 
tenderness  of  Annette,  in  the  happi- 
ness of  his  son  and  the  attentions  of 
his  daughter-in-law.  The  son  was 
admitted  as  clerk  of  the  historical 
archives  of  France,  and  his  salary 
was  enough  for  his  wants.  The 
audience,  fit,  though  few,  which 
approved  of  the  father's  volumes, 
encouraged  him  to  proceed.  There 
was  at  last  a  prospect  of  a  brilliant 
fame  and  a  comfortable  income.  They 
could  buy  a  small  house  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  ;  they  would  all  live  together  : 
when  children  came,  there  would 
be  new  editions  of  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  to  be  a  portion  for  the  girl ; 
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the  Fifteenth  Century  should  educate 
the  boy;  the  Sixteenth  should  go 
into  a  fund  for  saving ;  and  the  other 
centuries  could  surely  be  a  provision 
for  the  author's  old  age.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  delightful  or  more 
true  1  But  young  Monteil  grew 
weak,  no  one  knew  why.  He  walked 
home  in  the  rain  one  evening,  and 
dried  himself  at  the  stove  :  he 
shivered  as  he  stood  before  it,  and 
then  went  to  bed — and  then  was  in 
a  fever — and  in  three  days  he  died  ! 

"  I  lost  him,"  says  Alexis,  "  on  the 
21st  September  1833,  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night.  I  closed  his  eyes.  Oh, 
misery  !  Oh,  my  child  ! — my  second 
self!  Hearest  thou  the  cries  and 
sobs  of  the  wretched  being  who  was 
once  thy  father?  Dost  thou  recog- 
nise the  voice  of  the  poor  old  man 
whom  thou  so  lovedst — who  loved 
thee  so  ?  Thou  leavest  him  alone 
upon  the  earth,  and  his  hair  is  now 
white,  and  his  arms  empty  !" 

And  his  house  was  empty,  and  Ms 
purse,  but  not  his  cup  of  suffering. 
Away  went  all  his  dreams  of  buying 
the  little  villa  at  Fontainebleau,  with 
its  garden  and  paddock,  its  cow-shed 
and  hen-roost.  A  vault  was  now  to 
be  purchased,  and  Monteil  had  not 
the  necessary  sum.  But  was  his  son, 
the  hope  of  his  old  age,  the  tenderest 
and  most  affectionate  of  children,  to 
be  committed  to  the  common  grave, 
tossed  in  without  a  name,  without  a 
headstone,  without  a  flower  above  his 
head  ?  No  !  he  would  beg,  he  would 
pray — he  would  implore  as  a  favour 
that  a  little  spot  of  earth  should  be 

Siven  him  to  be  the  resting-place  of 
is  boy  till  he  joined  him  in  the 
tomb — together  the  loving  two,  in 
death  as  in  life.  He  wrote  to  the 
prefecture  of  the  Seine  with  his 
simple  request ;  but  not  a  clerk  in  all 
that  establishment  had  heard  of  his 
book.  He  got  no  answer.  Still  he 
did  not  despair.  He  left  the  corpse 
for  an  hour — he  walked  to  the  prefect 
— he  saw  him,  he  said  to  him,  bare- 
headed, broken-voiced,  "  Monsieur,  I 
am  Monteil ;"  but  a  look  at  the  dig- 
nitary's face  showed  him  that  there 
was  no  response  to  the  announce- 
ment. "  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  you 
never  heard  my  name  ?"  And  it  was 
too  true.  He  turned  away,  staggered 
blindly  down  the  stair,  with  his  hand 


before  his  eyes.  And  he  saw  his  son 
cast  carelessly,  disdainfully,  into  the 
vast  ditch — into  which  the  penniless 
are  thrown. 

Amans  Alexis  Monteil  wrote  at  his 
great  work  no  more.  Fortune  so  far 
smiled  on  him  that  he  succeeded  to  a 
sum  of  £300.  With  this  he  bought 
a  cottage  at  Cely,  a  pretty  village 
near  Fontainebleau,  and  lived  on 
hermit's  fare.  He  wandered  and 
mused  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  he 
sat  on  the  stone  seats  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Luxembourg  \  but  he  saw  no 
one  at  home,  visited  no  one  abroad. 
He  had  ventured  all  the  happiness  of 
his  life  on  two  frail  barks,  and  both 
had  foundered.  Annette  and  Alexis, 
both  had  gone,  and  why  should  he 
labour  more  ?  The  villagers  saluted 
him  as  he  passed,  out  of  respect  to 

Xand  sorrow,  and  he  repaid  them 
r  his  kind.  He  traced  up  their 
genealogies  —  discovered  for  them 
where  their  ancestors  had  come  from, 
and  finished  by  composing  a  veri- 
table History  of  the  hamlet  where  he 
lived.  The  historian  of  the  com- 
mons of  France  became  also  histo- 
rian of  Cely,  and  more — he  became 
its  benefactor  and  friend.  Just  before 
his  death,  he  founded  recompenses 
for  good  conduct.  He  consented  to 
the  sale  of  a  certain  portion  of  his 
domain,  and  with  the  interest  of  the 
money  so  raised  he  ordered  medals 
of  honour — silver,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion— to  be  given  annually  to  the 
man  who  should  drain  a  marshy 
piece  of  ground— to  him  who  should 
plant  the  finest  vine  round  his  cottage 
— to  the  best  labourer — to  the  village 
crone  or  washerwoman  who  should 
amuse  her  circle  of  listeners  with  the 
most  entertaining  (and  innocent) 
stories  —  and  to  the  shepherd  who 
should  show  the  kindest  treatment 
of  his  flock,  remembering  that  all 
have  the  same  Creator.  And  thus 
mindful  of  his  poorer  neighbours,  and 
just  and  benevolent  to  the  end, 
Amans  Alexis  Monteil  closed  his 
honourable  life.  His  work  has  been 
twice  crowned  by  the  Institute  of 
France  ;  it  is  in  its  fourth  edition ;  it 
has  been  eulogised  by  Guizot — it  will 
be  the  delight  of  many  generations. 
But  what  cares  Amans  Alexis  for 
favour  that  comes  so  late  ?  Suffi- 
cient for  him  is  the  neglected  turf 
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grave  in  the  churchyard  of  Cely, 
with  the  short  inscription  of  his 
name  and  the  record  of  his  seventy- 
five  years  of  pain.  "  Requiescet  in 
pace." 

The  History  of  the  French  of  Vari- 
ous Conditions  extends  over  the  five 
last  centuries,  and  the  plan  of  each 
centur  differs.  The  Fourteenth  is 
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inquiries  as  minute,  as  those 
of  Friar  John  and  the  other;  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the 
supposed  observers.  They  are  all 
mere  secretaries  of  Monteil,  and 
write  the  same  pure  idiomatic  and 
characteristic  style.  The  laughing 
eyes  and  scornful  lips  of  the  Cordelier 
of  Tours,  the  Hermit  of  Cely,  come 
out  through  all  disguise ;  and  the 


painted  in  a  series  of  letters,  as  we  Spaniard  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
nave  said,  from  a  certain  Friar  John,  and  "  Memoirist"  of  the  seventeeth, 
a  Cordelier  of  Tours,  to  a  brother  of  are  only  admirable  continuers  of  the 
his  rule  residing  at  Toulouse.  The  correspondence  commenced  between 
character  of  the  worthy  letter-writer  the  priests.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
is  charmingly  sustained.  Keen,  cau-  like  mounting  to  the  fountain-head 
tious,  observant,  and  yet  with  the  if  we  go  back  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
simplicity  natural  to  the  inmate  of  a  tury,  and  read  the  account  of  Friar 

John's  visit  to  the  great  Castle  of 
Montbason — a  perfect  representative 
of  a  feudal  residence  just  before 
feudalism  began  to  fall  into  decay. 
A  dreadful  event  has  happened  in 
the  chateau.  While  the  Sire  de 
Montbason  is  absent  at  the  head  of 
his  vassals  assisting  the  king,  he  left 
everything  in  charge  of  the  grand 
huntsman.  The  grand  huntsman,  in 
pursuing  a  peasant  who  had  offended 
him,  knocks  out  his  brains  on  tho 
arch  of  a  gateway,  and  is  found  dead 
on  the  road.  The  peasant,  as  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  murder,  is  imme- 
diately tied  up  to  a  gallows  and 
hanged.  During  the  preparations 
the  wife  and  children  of  the  wretched 
man  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
crying  "Mercy,  mercy!"  but  the 
representatives  of  the  grand  hunts- 
man are  inexorable.  The  peasant 
swings  off,  and  the  cries  of  the 
widow  and  orphan  ascend  to  Heaven 
for  vengeance.  The  Cure*  of  the 

pity  tnat  excelient  special  correspon-  parish  hears  of  the  transaction,  and 
dent  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  Wan-  excommunicates  the  revengeful  sons 

of  the  grand  huntsman.  The  Sire 
de  Montbason  returns  and  compen- 
sates the  peasant's  family,  and  founds 
a  perpetual  mass  for  the  poor  man's 
soul.  But  nothing  will  do;  noises 
are  heard  in  the  castle,  furniture 
moves  about,  chains  rattle ;  the  house 
is  haunted,  and  the  spirits  resist  the 
exorcisms  of  the  Cure",  and  kick  up 
wilder  confusion  than  ever.  The 
Sire  sends  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Cordeliers  at  Tours,  and  Friar  John 
is  fixed  upon  by  tne  prior.  There 
could  not  nave  been  a  oetter  choice. 


cloister,  he  gives  a  clear  description 
to  his  friend  of  everything  he  sees, 
every  conversation  he  hears,  every 
place  he  visits.  He  enters  the  huts 
where  poor  men  lie,  and  we  learn  the 
state  of  the  labourer ;  he  enters  the 
dungeon,  and  reveals  the  secrets  of 
the  prison-house ;  he  goes  to  the  Fair 
of  Montrichard,  and  we  walk  about 
among  the  booths.  He  gives  the 
minutest  details  of  the  royal  court — 
and,  in  short,  manages  to  lift  the 
reader  completely  back  into  the  days 
of  rich  monasteries  and  private  wars, 
and  tournaments  and  duels.  He  has 
no  antiquarian  disquisitions  or  tire- 
some catalogues  of  furniture  or  dress ; 
we  rely  on  the  faithfulness  of  the 
loquacious  and  gentlemanly  Friar, 
and  feel  certain  they  are  real  letters 
written  at  the  dates  assigned.  The 
fifteenth  century  is  presented  with 
the  same  marvellous  freshness  of  de- 
tail, but  without  the  individuality  of 
the  inimitable  Friar  John.  It  is  a 
ity  that  excellent  special  correspon- 
ent  did  not  turn  out  to  be  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  and  traverse  all  the 
centuries  from  first  to  last.  We  must 
suppose  he  died  full  of  years  and 
honours — let  us  hope,  as  head  of  some 
noble  abbey — before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury began.  His  place,  however,  is 
admirably  supplied.  We  perceive  a 
change  taking  place  in  the  relations 
of  the  different  classes  of  society,  and 
the  change  is  traceable  in  still  stronger 
colours  when,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  come  to  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  his  visit  to  France  on  a 
clear-headed  unprejudiced  Spaniard. 
His  glance  is  as  penetrating,  and 


He  goes  and  prays,  and  burns  in- 
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cense,  and  lights  candles,  and  the 
supernatural  noises  are  heard  no 
more.  He  remains  at  the  chateau 
an  honoured  guest,  and  the  almoner 
even  resigns  to  him  the  privilege  of 
saying  grace  before  and  after  meat. 
John  is  overwhelmed  with  the 
honour,  but  accepts  the  duty;  and, 
we  doubt  not,  was  the  pleasantest 
ghost-layer  the  Sire  de  Montbason 
had  ever  seen.  His  nineteenth  letter 
to  Friar  Andrew  is  all  about  the 
house  he  is  in  : — 

"Montbason  is  one  of  the  finest 
chateaus  in  France.  Fancy  to  your- 
self a  superb  position — a  steep  hill 
nigged  with  rocks,  and  indented 
with  deep  ravines  and  precipices. 
On  the  ascent  is  the  castle.  The 
little  houses  at  its  feet  increase  its 
apparent  size.  The  Indre  seems  to 
retire  respectfully  from  the  walls,  and 
forms  a  semicircle  round  its  front. 
You  should  see  it  at  sunrise,  when 
its  outside  galleries  glitter  with  the 
arms  and  accoutrements  of  the 
guard,  and  its  towers  are  shining  in 
the  light.  The  gate,  flanked  with 
little  towers,  and  surmounted  by  a 
lofty  guard-house,  is  covered  all  over 
with  heads  of  wolves  and  wild  boars. 
Enter,  and  you  have  three  enclosures, 
three  ditches,  three  drawbridges  to 
cross.  You  find  yourself  in  the 
great  quadrangle  where  the  ci  sterns 
are  placed,  and  on  right  and  left  the 
stables,  the  hen-roosts,  the  dovecots, 
the  coach-houses.  Underground  are 
the  cellars,  the  vaults,  the  prisons. 
Above  are  the  living-rooms,  and 
above  them  the  magazines,  the  lar- 
ders, the  armoury.  The  roofs  are  sur- 
rounded with  parapets  and  watch- 
towers.  In  the  middle  of  the  yard 
is  the  donjon,  which  contains  the 
archives  and  the  treasure.  It  has  a 
deep  ditch  all  round  it,  and  cannot 
be  approached  except  by  a  bridge, 
which  is  almost  always  raised. 
Though  the  walls,  like  those  of  the 
castle,  are  six  feet  thick,  it  has"  an 
external  covering  of  solid  hewn  stone 
up  to  the  half  of  its  height. 

"The  castle  has  been  lately  re- 
paired. There  is  something  light 
and  elegant  about  it  which  was 
wanting  in  the  chateaus  of  old.  You 
may  well  believe  it  is  finished  in  the 
most  modern  style :  great  vaulted 
rooms  with  arched  windows  filled 


with  painted  glass ;  large  halls  paved 
in  squares  of  different  colours  ;  hand- 
some furniture  of  all  kinds;  solid 
stands  with  bas-reliefs,  representing 
hell  or  purgatory ;  presses  carved 
like  church- windows ;  great  caskets; 
immense  leather  trunks,  mounted  in 
iron ;  great  red  boxes ;  mirrors  of 
glass,  at  least  a  foot  in  width,  and 
some  of  metal  of  the  same  size  ; 
great  sofas  with  arms,  covered  with 
tapestry  and  ornamented  with 
fringes  ;  benches  with  trellis -work 
backs ;  others,  twenty  feet  long,  with 
hanging  covers,  or  stuffed  cushions, 
embroidered  with  coats-of-arms.  I 
must  tell  you,  however,  that  the 
beds  do  not  seem  at  all  proportioned 
to  the  rank  of  the  owner.  They 
are  not  above  ten  or  eleven  feet 
wide;  I  have  seen  much  larger  in 
houses  of  less  pretence.  But  as  to 
the  decoration  of  the  apartments, 
nothing  can  be  more  sumptuous. 
There  are  show-rooms  and  chambers 
of  state,  which  are  named  from  the 
colour  or  subjects  of  the  hangings 
with  which  they  are  covered.  There 
are  some  where  the  great  pillars 
that  support  the  beams  of  the  ceil- 
ing are  ornamented  with  ribbons 
and  flowers  in  tin.  There  are  some 
where  figures  j)f  life-size,  painted  on 
the  walls,  carry  in  their  hands,  or 
projecting  from  their  mouths,  scrolls 
on  which  texts  are  written,  pleasant 
to  read,  and  most  excellent  for  the 
morals  of  the  beholders. 
"As  to  the  mode  of  life,  it  is  pleasant 
enough,  except  that  we  do  not  dine 
till  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  and  never 
sup  till  after  sunset — which  appears 
to  me  a  little  too  late.  The  day,  in 
other  respects,  is  agreeably  varied. 
In  the  morning  the  courtyard  is  filled 
with  squires,  huntsmen,  and  pages, 
who  make  their  horses  go  through 
their  evolutions.  Then  they  divide 
into  parties,  and  defend  and  attack 
some  staked-off  piece  of  ground  with 
amazing  strength  and  activity,  amid 
the  applause  of  all  the  spectators. 
After  dinner  there  is  leaping  at  the 
bar,  quoit-throwing,  nine-pins,  and 
other  games.  In  addition  to  all  this 
we  have  the  parrots  and  monkeys. 
We  have  also  the  old  female  jester  of 
the  late  Sire  de  Montbason  and  the 
young  fool  of  the  present  lord.  He 
is  so  gay,  and  so  full  of  tricks  and 
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nonsense,  that  in  rainy  clays  he  is  the 
life  of  the  whole  house. 

"  The  almoner  has  charge  of  the 
evening's  entertainments.  He  has 
seen  the  world,  and  recounts  agree- 
ably ;  but,  as  he  has  never  gone  on 
pilgrimage,  and  has  not  lived  either 
in  convents  or  monasteries,  he  cannot 
give  us  above  three  stories  in  a  night, 
for  fear  of  repeating  himself.  But, 
fortunately,  we  have  an  ancient  Com- 
mander of  Rhodes,  who  has  visited 
the  Holy  Land,  and  has  travelled  in 
the  three  parts  of  the  world.  He  is 
an  uncle  of  the  Sire  de  Montbason. 
He  relates  his  adventures  delightfully. 
It  is  only  a  pity  his  bad  health  makes 
him  go  to  bed  so  soon.  Frequently, 
also,  we  have  jugglers  and  vaulters  ; 
wandering  musicians  sometimes  come, 
and  we  have  concerts  on  the  trumpet 
and  flute  and  tambourine ;  harps  and 
lutes,  cymbals  and  rebecs.  This  very 
day  we  had  a  visit  from  a  man  who 
played  on  the  viol,  and  never  could 
get  the  strings  in  harmony.  And  no 
wonder  ;  for  it  was  found  out  that 
some  of  the  chords  were  of  the  gut 
of  a  sheep,  and  others  of  the  gut 
of  a  wolf.  How  could  they  agree  1 
But  he  was  paid  as  liberally  as  the 
rest. 

"  Life  in  these  castles  would  be  al- 
most too  happy  if  it  were  not  mixed, 
like  every  other,  with  anxieties  and 
alarms.  Sometimes  when  we  least 
expect  it — in  the  middle  of  dinner  or 
when  we  are  sound  asleep  —  the 
alarm-bell  is  rung.  In  a  moment 
everything  is  astir — the  bridges  are 
raised — the  portcullis  falls,  the  gates 
are  closed — everybody  starts  up  from 
table  or  bed,  and  runs  to  the  turrets, 
to  the  machicoulis,  to  the  loopholes, 
to  the  barbicans.  A  few  days  ago  I 
was  witness  to  one  of  these  "  alertes," 
and  during  the  space  of  forty-eight 
hours  nobody  was  allowed  to  close  an 
eye  but  the  almoner  and  me.  Eveiy 
one  was  kept  to  his  post — but  nothing 
came  of  it.  It  was  a  Vidame  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  had  thought  that 
the  Sire  de  Montbason  was  levying 
his  retainers,  and  preparing  to  attack 
his  chateau  ;  and  so,  without  sending 
letters  of  defiance,  he  had  taken  the 
field  against  us  with  three  hundred 
men.  There  were  parleyings  and  ex- 
planations on  both  sides,  and  every- 
thing was  arranged.  On  this  subject 


the  Dowager- Lady  of  Montbason 
tells  us  that  these  private  wars  are 
not  so  frequent  as  they  used  to  be. 
She  remembers  that,  in  the  week  of 
her  marriage,  there  was  such  a  fierce 
and  long-continued  attack  upon  the 
castle,  that  not  a  soul  went  to  bed 
for  eight  days." 

This  letter  is  dated  the  fifteenth 
day  of  February  ;  and  other  experi- 
ences are  recorded  during  almost 
every  week  of  his  five  months'  resi- 
dence in  the  chateau  of  Montbason, 
He  describes  the  kitchens,  the  grates, 
the  cooking  apparatus,  and  all  the 
feeding  appliances  required  for  the 
army  which  garrisons  the  castle.  In 
a  day  or  two  he  is  summoned  to  visit 
a  prisoner  in  the  souterram  or  cave, 
to  which  he  descends,  like  a  pitcher 
into  a  well,  suspended  by  a  rope ;  and, 
by  the  light  of  the  lantern  he  carries, 
he  recognises  the  wretched  captive 
on  his  handful  of  straw,  with  the  pan 
of  water  near  him  in  which  the  un- 
tasted  crust  is  soaked.  He  has  been 
condemned  to  this  wretched  dungeon 
for  neglect  of  certain  duties  ;  and 
what  they  are  we  learn  from  the  elo- 
quent pleading  of  Friar  John,  who 
intercedes  for  the  unhappy  man  with 
the  Sire  de  Montbason.  "  My  lord," 
he  says,  "  I  come  to  implore  your 
pardon  and  compassion  for  one  of 
your  men.  It  is  not  true  that  he  has 
refused  to  have  his  wheat  ground  at 
your  mill,  or  his  meat  baked  at  your 
ovens ;  that  he  cut  his  hay  or  his 
crops,  or  gathered  his  grapes,  before 
the  publication  of  your  rban ;'  that  he 
had  his  ploughshare  sharpened  with- 
out obtaining  your  permission  and 
paying  you  the  fee.  He  can  prove  all 
this  by  a  hundred  witnesses.  He  can 
prove,  also,  that  he  has  regularly 
laboured  and  reaped  your  lands,  and 
always  paid  the  rates  and  rent  of  his 
holding  ;  that  he  has  carried  the 
wood  and  water  and  provisions  up  to 
the  chateau ;  that  he  has  never  chased 
upon  your  grounds,  and  has  always 
fed  your  dogs."  These,  and  many 
other  denials  urged  by  the  good- 
hearted  Friar,  are  nearly  losing  their 
effect  by  the  opposition  offered  to  his 
entreaties  by  the  Commander  of 
Rhodes.  That  sturdy  old  knight 
pertinaciously  stands  up  for  the 
rights  of  his  order,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions is  for  the  exercise  of  power. 
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"  To  the  gallows  !  to  the  gallows  ! " 
he  cries ;  and  points  to  that  instru- 
ment of  paternal  government,  which 
consists  of  two  tall  uprights  before 
the  window.  But  eloquence  has  its 
reward.  "  The  Sire  de  Montbason," 
says  Friar  John,  "  has  pardoned  his 
unfortunate  retainer,  and  he  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  his  children.  That 
old  Commander,"  he  adds,  "  his  long 
exercise  of  authority  sometimes  makes 
him  harsh,  and  turns  his  heart  as 
hard  as  the  steel  that  covers  it." 

But  a  field-day  is  at  hand,  in  the  de- 
scription of  which  there  is  condensed 
a  whole  history  of  a  feudal  baron's 
relations  with  his  tenants.  It  is  the 
day  when  the  Sire  de  Montbason 
holds  his  court  baron,  and  a  tremen- 
dous time  it  must  have  been  for  the 
holders  of  his  fiefs. 

"To-day  the  Sire  de  Montbason 
left  the  chateau,  attended  by  all  his 
suite.  He  was  mounted  on  a  white 
horse,  with  a  hawk  on  his  wrist,  in 
robe  of  state,  with  armorial  bearings 
on  his  coat,  which  was  one-half  red 
and  the  other  blue.  On  arriving  at 
the  place  called  the  'Stone  Table,' 
he  took  his  seat.  All  his  household, 
dressed  in  cloth  liveries,  ranged 
themselves  behind  his  chair.  A 
gentleman  whose  lands  are  held 
under  Montbason  presented  himself 
bare-headed,  without  spur  or  sword, 
and  knelt  at  the  Sire  de  Montbason's 
feet,  who,  having  taken  his  hands  in 
his,  said  to  him,  'You  avow  your- 
self my  liegeman  in  right  of  your 
castle,  and  swear  to  me,  on  the  faith 
of  your  body,  that  you  will  serve  me 
as  such  against  all  who  may  live  or 
die,  except  our  lord  the  king.'  The 
gentleman  having  replied,  '  I  swear,' 
the  Sire  de  Montbason  kissed  him  on 
the  mouth,  and  ordered  the  act  of 
homage  to  be  registered. 

"  There  next  came  forward  a  gentle- 
man of  the  neighbourhood  and  his 
son,  who  demanded  the  right  of  lower 
justice  over  the  western  half  of  their 
great  hall,  because  on  the  eastern 
side  their  manorial  rights  extended  a 
full  league.  The  Sire  de  Montbason 
consented  with  a  good  grace  to  this 
abridgment  of  his  fief.  Scarcely  had 
this  gentleman  and  his  son  concluded 
their  thanks  for  this  favour,  when 
another  gentleman  advanced,  and  said 
a  few  words  in  the  Sire  de  Montba- 
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son's  ear,  touching  the  ground  with 
his  knee  several  times  while  he  spoke. 
'I  consent,'  said  the  Sire  de  Mont- 
bason. 'Since  you  find  your  resi- 
dence too  small,  I  permit  you  to 
build  a  stronghold,  with  curtains, 
turrets,  and  ditch ;  but  no  weather- 
cock, no  towers,  and,  above  all,  no 
donjon.' 

"  Meanwhile  the  Sire  de  Montbason 
beckoned  a  crowd  of  villagers  to 
approach,  who  had  stood  respectfully 
at  a  distance,  all  loaded  with  pro- 
visions and  goods  of  different  kinds. 
Immediately  the  ground  at  his  feet 
was  covered  with  wheat,  with  birds, 
hams,  butter,  eggs,  wax,  honey,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  cakes,  bouquets  of 
flowers,  and  chaplets  of  roses.  They 
were  instantly  carried  away  by  the 
people  of  the  chateau,  and  several 
tenants  came  forward  into  the  empty 
space,  some  making  grimaces,  and 
some  going  through  strange  contor- 
tions of  body.  Others  came,  some  to 
kiss  the  bolt  of  the  principal  gate  of 
the  dominant  fief,  some  to  sing  a 
ludicrous  song,  and  some  to  have 
their  ears  and  noses  slightly  pulled 
by  the  maitre  cPhotel,  who  also  be- 
stowed a  few  smacks  on  the  right  and 
left  cheeks.  The  Sire  de  Montbason 
ordered  legal  quittance  to  be  given  to 
all.  The  assembly  then  formed  a 
circle  round  him,  and  the  Sire  de 
Montbason  spoke.  '  My  friends,'  he 
said,  'I  have  received  too  much 
money  of  you  this  year,  to  my  great  re- 
gret ;  the  forfeitures  for  thefts,  quarrels, 
wounds,  blows,  and  bad  language, 
have  never  come  to  so  much  before. 
I  have  hitherto  remitted  the  fines  for 
improper  conduct  and  indecency,  but 
•I  will  remit  them  no  more.  Ask 
Friar  John  if  I  can  conscientiously 
do  so.'  Everybody's  eyes  were  turned 
upon  me  at  once ;  I  made  a  sign  of 
strong  negation  with  a  shake  of  my 
head.  The  Sire  de  Montbason  went 
on.  '  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  the  statute-labour  has 
been  done,  but  there  are  still  some 
suits  of  page's  livery  not  delivered  ; 
a  good  many  boots  are  required  for 
my  people,  and  a  still  greater  quantity, 
I  hear,  need  to  be  mended.'  'My 
lord,'  replied  a  poor  man  named 
Simon,  '  the  artisans  of  your  lands, 
the  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  cobblers, 
have  all  worked  the  full  week  they 
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owe  you,  and  you  cannot  call  upon  us     in  the  castle.'    The  Sire  de  Mont- 


r 

am 


for  more.'  '  Ah !  very  well,  said 
the  Sire,  and  cried  to  a  labourer  he 
recognised  far  off  in  the  crowd, 
'  Come  on,  Jacques,  I  see  you  there ; 
advance  !  I  found  the  south  door  of 
my  castle  of  Veigne  in  a  very  bad 
state.  You  know  very  well  that,  ac- 
cording to  your  tenure,  your  family  is 
bound  to  keep  it  in  repair ;  and  besides 
it  is  as  much  your  affair  as  mine,  for 
if  the  enemy  takes  the  field,  as  may 
very  likely  happen,  what  will  be  the 
use  of  your  right  to  refuge  in  a  strong- 
hold, u  its  gates  are  bad  ? '  He  next 
addressed  a  woman  who  stood  near 
him.  '  Widow  Martin,  you  keep  poo: 
guard  in  my  castle  of  Sorigni.  I  an 
told  you  often  sleep  instead  of  watch- 
ing. You  don't  sleep  when  you  have 
to  come  for  the  corn  you  receive, 
according  to  old  agreements,  for  this 
very  duty.'  He  then  spoke  to  the 
whole  assembly  again.  '  I  have  fur- 
ther to  complain  of  you,  that  you  are 
not  active  in  taking  arms  when  my 
trumpets  make  proclamation  of  war ; 
and,  moreover,  that  your  weapons  are 
not  good.  When  I  make  an  attack 
with  fire  and  sword,  you  enter  into 
arrangements  with  your  friends  and 
relations  who  occupy  the  lands  of 
the  lords  I  am  at  feud  with.  They 
are  not  so  complaisant  on  my  grounds, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  have  so  often 
to  build  you  new  houses,  or  pay  you 
compensation.  I  have  to  complain, 
also,  that  those  who  have  heritages  in 
other  manors  go  and  live  on  them. 
Methinks  you  are  well  enough  treated 
here,  to  be  content  to  keep  the  fire 
alive.  You  also  let  your  lands  lie 
fallow  for  more  than  three  years.  I 
have  the  right  to  cultivate  them  for 
my  own  use,  and  I  will  exercise  it.  I 
blame  you  further  for  refusing  my 
purveyors  credit  for  fifty  days,  as  you 
are  bound  to  do.  My  good  friends, 
I  am  bound,  indeed,  to  give  you  my 
favour  and  protection,  but  you  are 
bound  no  less  to  show  your  affec- 
tion for  me.' 

"The  tenants  now  made  way  for  the 
serfs,  and  I  remarked  more  famili- 
arity and  kindness  between  them 
and  the  Sire  de  Montbason  than  I 
had  seen  with  the  others.  To  all 


bason  retired.  Scarcely  had  he  gone, 
when  there  rushed  in  a  man — fat, 
breathless,  red-faced,  with  perspira- 
tion oozing  at  every  pore.  This  was 
the  courier  of  the  manor,  an  ofiice  he 
inherited  from  his  great-grandfather, 
who  had  been  an  active,  strong-limbed 
man,  and  one  of  the  swiftest  runners 
of  his  time."  The  plethoric  Mercury 
came  to  render  homage  for  his  fief, 
and  would  not  have  had  breath  to 
utter  his  oath  even  if  he  had  not  been 
too  late.  The  day  concludes  with 
the  extraordinary  performances  of  the 
villagers  in  clearing  the  moat  of 
Montbason  of  frogs — a  service  they 
are  bound  to  render  when  the  voice 
of  the  animals  hindered  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  castle  from  repose. 

How  superior  this  method  of  giv- 
ing a  view  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  feudalism  is  to  the  common  disser- 
tations we  meet  with,  will  be  acknow- 
ledged by  any  one  who  prefers  a 
chapter  of  Ivanhoe  to  an  explana- 
tion by  Ducange.  We  are  tempted 
to  make  quotation  from  the  conver- 
sations between  the  worthy  Friar 
John  and  the  Commander  of  Rhodes, 
in  one  of  which  the  veteran  soldier 
fights  nobly  in  defence  of  the  right 
of  private  war ;  and  there  are  other 
incidents  in  which  the  two  men  are 
brought  out  with  a  freshness  and 
individuality  not  at  all  to  be  expect- 
ed in  the  lucubrations  of  the  chief 
of  the  French  Dryasdusts  ;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  last 
glimpse  of  knight-errantry.  Ill  fares 
it  with  a  period  when  it  can  be  truly 
said  its  days  of  chivalry  are  past. 
But  chivalry  was  a  thing  and  a  prin- 
ciple, and  knight-errantry  a  pretence. 
There  is  the  same  difference  between 
them  as  between  the  quiet  benevo- 
lent practice  of  a  physician,  and  the 
noisy  operations  of  a  quack  doctor  at 
a  fair.  How,  in  the  midst  of  all  that 
ignorance,  and  that  rough  handling 
of  sword  and  spear,  arose  the  poetic 
idealisation  of  personal  honour  and 
respect  for  woman,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  The  fact  is  all  we  can  answer 
for,  and  the  result.  At  first  the  en- 
nobling pictures  of  unselfishness  and 
courtesy  and  generosity  were  viewed 


their  requests,  he  answered,  '  With  by  the  portly  baron,  the  rough,  gruff 
pleasure — with  great  pleasure  :  what  old  head  -  breaker  on  the  dais,  as 
you  lack  in  the  house,  you  shall  find  they  were  meant  to  be  viewed;  name- 
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ly,  as  altogether  fictitious  and  ima- 
ginary representations  of  a  state  of 
manners  which  never  had  real  exist- 
ence. But  the  young  squire  his  son, 
the  long-haired  maiden  his  daughter, 
who  sat  on  the  tabouret  at  his  feet ; 
the  pages  who  stood  open-mouthed 
behind  his  chair— were  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent opinion.  They  believed  in  King 
Arthur,  and  in  Amadis,  and  in  Gua- 
lior,  and  in  the  peerless  damosel  who 
cheered  him  with  such  loving  caress 
and  such  purity  of  heart ;  and,  in  the 
next  generation,  they  resolved  to  form 
themselves  on  the  model  set  before 
them  in  the  achievements  of  these 
heroes  and  princesses.  And  if  the 
state  of  their  quarrels  did  not  allow 
them  to  carry  out  all  the  refinements 
practised  in  those  romances — if  they 
were  still  forced  to  carry  battle  into 
their  neighbour's  manor,  and  carry 
off  their  neighbour's  daughter,  they 
did  so  "  with  a  difference;"  they 
doffed  their  plumed  helmet  when 
they  received  their  vanquished  ene- 
my's sword ;  they  bent  knee  to  ground 
when  they  locked  the  captive  maiden 
into  her  bower.  Chivalry  was  a  re- 
cognised fact,  and  was  at  all  events  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  their 
actions,  if  not  always  a  barrier  against 
the  actions  themselves.  But  its  truest 
merit  is  the  effect  it  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced on  the  civilisation  of  Europe. 
It  supplied  the  place  of  religion  itself, 
when  religion  was  either  locked  up 
entirely  in  an  unknown  tongue,  or 
enveloped  in  manifold  additions 
which  concealed  it  like  the  cerements 
of  an  Egyptian  mummy.  The  code 
of  honour  gradually  exerted  its 
sway  where  civil  laws  were  ineffec- 
tual. There  were  virtues  inculcated, 
and  vices  condemned  by  it,  which 
criminal  courts  could  neither  reward 
nor  punish.  Truth,  generosity,  tem- 
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system  which  has  given  rise  to  all  the 
gentlemen  of  Europe  should  never 
lightly  be  talked  of;  and  Amans 
Alexis  in  his  garret  had  as  high  an 
appreciation  of  gallant  knight  and 
fair  ladie  as  if  he  had  been  present, 
when 

"  High  in  the  breathless  hall  the  minstrel 
sate," 

and  charmed  young  and  old  with  the 
music  of  harp  and  song.  But  knight- 
errantry — a  running  to  and  fro  in 
search  of  adventures  !— a  travelling 
attorney  in  pursuit  of  practice  in  the 
courts  of  Honour ! — it  scarcely  needed 
the  genius  of  Cervantes  to  bring  this 
extravagance  into  ridicule  ;  for  even 
the  commander  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, himself  vowed  to  the  protection 
of  injured  innocence,  laughs  at  the 
pre-Quixotic  absurdity  as  if  he  had 
had  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  before 
his  eyes.  A  specimen  of  the  genus 
even  then  was  looked  on  as  our  natu- 
ralists would  now  look  upon  a  dodo. 
"  I  must  tell  you  a  curious  thing  that 
lately  occurred  here.  A  knight-errant 
is  not  often  seen  nowadays,  though 
the  genus  is  not  extinct.  One  came 
here  and  wound  the  horn  which 
hangs  before  the  great  gate  of  the 
chateau.  No  trumpet  having  sound- 
ed in  reply,  as  is  the  rule  on  these 
occasions,  he  turned  his  horse  and 
rode  away.  The  pages  ran  after  him, 
and  after  many  excuses  for  their  want 
of  skill  on  the  trumpet,  they  per- 
suaded him  to  come  back.  Mean- 
while the  ladies  had  dressed  to  receive 
him,  and  taken  their  places  in  state, 
holding  embroidery-frames  in  their 
hands.  The  Lady  of  Montbason  was 
attired  in  a  robe  stiffened  with  gold, 
which  had  been  in  the  house  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  dowager 
covered  her  head  with  a  fur  cap 
according  to  the  fashion  of  her  youth, 
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perance,  purity,  defence  of  innocent     and  loaded  herself  with  ermine.    The 


weakness,  resistance  to  strong  injus- 
tice— these  formed  the  true  knights' 
system  of  laws.  The  opposite  evils 
were  forbidden  on  pain  of  general 
censure.  And  the  final  effect  has 
been  this — that  no  nation  which  has 
not  gone  through  the  period  of  'chi- 
valry can  give  its  true  and  full  mean- 
ing to  the  great  word  "  Gentleman." 
India,  China,  Russia,  never  felt  its 
force  ;  they  have,  therefore,  no  civil 
freedom,  no  personal  self-respect.  A 


knight  comes  in  along  with  his  squire, 
both  covered  all  over  with  dangling 
plates  of  brass,  making  as  much  noise 
as  a  mule  when  loaded  with  copper 
pots  and  pans  ill  packed.  The  knight 
having  ordered  his  squire  to  take  off 
his  helmet,  revealed  a  head  nearly 
bald,  and  fringed  with  long  white  hair. 
His  left  eye  was  tied  up  with  a  piece 
of  green  cloth,  of  the  same  colour  as 
his  coat.  He  had  made  a  vow,  he 
said,  not  to  see  with  his  left  eye,  nor 
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eat  with  the  right  side  of  his  mouth, 
till  he  had  accomplished  his  enter- 
prise. The  ladies  offered  him  refresh- 
ment. He  replied  by  throwing  him- 
self at  their  feet,  and  swearing  eternal 
love  to  old  and  young,  saying,  that 
though  his  armour  was  of  truest  steel, 
it  could  not  defend  him  against  their 
arrows ;  that  he  should  die  of  the 
wounds  they  inflicted — that  he  felt 
himself  expiring — and  a  hundred  other 
follies  of  the  same  kind.  As  he  per- 
sisted in  this  style,  particularly  in 
his  address  to  the  lady  of  Montbason, 
whose  hand  he  frequently  kissed,  I 
became  impatient;  the  Commander 
perceived  my  annoyance.  'Good!' 
he  said ; '  these  old  fools  have  their 
set  words  and  phrases  like  a  village 
lawyer.  But  keep  your  temper ;  per- 
haps he  won't  stay  the  day.'  And 
in  fact  in  a  few  hours  he  departed. 
Such  are  the  ridiculous  remains  of 
that  ancient  chivalry  which  at  one 
time  ennobled  humanity  with  so  many 
virtues  and  so  much  glory." 

Poor  old  frivolous  knight-errant ! 
away  he  goes  for  ever  out  of  human 
ken,  with  both  eyes  bandaged  now, 
and  all  his  enterprises  accomplished ; 
and,  at  the  same  time  with  him,  dies 
off  also  another  form  of  resistance  to 
oppression,  where  the  performer  was 
oi  far  humbler  rank,  and  came  in  aid 
of  justice  in  a  much  more  legitimate 
way.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
town  in  France  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  have  a  court  of  civil  or  crimi- 
nal process,  which  did  not  maintain 
a  champion  as  one  of  the  chief  officers 
of  its  administration.  The  duty  of 
this  distinguished  functionary  was 
to  supply  any  lack  of  evidence 
which  might  occur  in  the  course  of  a 
trial ;  and  as  it  was  generally  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  assistance  of  two 
witnesses  in  the  conviction  of  a  cul- 
prit, the  champion  watched  over  the 
cause,  and  when  only  one  witness 
was  producible,  threw  his  sword  into 
the  scale  which  he  believed  to  be 
just,  and  did  battle  with  any  one 
who  would  take  up  arms  on  behalf 
of  the  other  side.  All  through  the 
early  centuries,  the  office  of  town  or 
precinct  champion  was  as  well  re- 
cognised, and  considered  as  indis- 
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the  arbitrament  of  the  sword  into 
disrepute.  Printing  and  gunpowder, 
when  they  came  to  maturity,  were 
fatal  to  many  a  stout-armed  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  installed  in  his 
honourable  post  of  champion  of  the 
town,  and  had  brought  up  his  chil- 
dren with  the  honourable  ambition 
of  handling  his  sword  and  stepping 
into  his  shoes.  How  many  Oxford 
coachmen  and  Cheltenham  "whips," 
in  the  same  way,  had  to  descend  from 
the  box,  and  turn  their  energies  into 
other  channels,  on  the  first  whistle 
of  the  railway  engine  ! 

It  happened  one  day,  says  Alexis, 
in  the  first  page  of  the  second  volume 
(which  is  equivalent  to  the  middle  or 
latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century), 
that  a  good  many  people  were  col- 
lected in  the  great  chamber  of  the 
town-hall  of  Troyes,  along  with  the 
mayor  and  bailiffs,  when  a  curious 
question  arose,  as  to  which  of  all  the 
trades  and  conditions  were  the  worst. 
Everybody,  as  might  be  expected,  laid 
claim  to  that  bad  eminence  on  behalf 
of  his  own.  But  at  last  it  was  ar- 
ranged, that  on  that  evening,  and  at 
their  succeeding  meetings,  the  ques- 
tion should  be  thoroughly  gone  into, 
and  every  man  give  some  account 
of  the  evils  he  complained  of,  so  that 
the  company  might  decide  after  a 
full  hearing  of  the  evidence.  On  this 
hint  the  different  personages  speak. 
There  is  a  beggar  who  paints  a  wretch- 
ed picture  of  the  state  of  his  frater- 
nity, even  in  those  days  of  meritori- 
ous alms  and  food  at  the  monastery 
gates. 

"  Who  denies,"  he  cries,  "  that  the 
beggar's  state  is  the  most  miserable 
of  all  ?— who  ?  Why,  the  bad  Chris- 
tians, the  hard-hearted  rich ;  and  they 
are  so  plentiful  now !  How  often 
have  I  heard  it  said  in  the  days  of 
my  prosperity,  that  the  poor  were  in 
the  happiest  state ;  that  their  reve- 
nues were  secured  on  the  charity  of 
the  public ;  and  that  they  lived  with- 
out care,  with  nothing  to  do  but  say 
their  paternosters,  and  hold  out  their 
hands!  Alas,  alas!  nobody  thought 
of  adding  how  often  their  hands  re- 
mained empty — how  often  they  had 
to  submit  in  patience  to  the  hunger 


pensable,  as  that  of  notary  or  judge.  -  of  many  days,  to  the  cold  of  many 

But  some  terrible  things  happened     months." 

in  the  fifteenth  century,  which  put        Then  come  the  farmer,  the  mes- 
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senger,  the  comedian,  and  many 
more ;  but  after  the  noble  (for  even 
he  has  discomforts  to  complain  of), 
the  tale  is  taken  up  by  a  person  who 
is  minutely  described  and  introduced 
by  the  name  of  Vieuxbois. 

Vieuxbois,  who  remembers  the  time 
when  he  was  champion  of  the  city, 
and  believes  that  he  is  so  still,  though 
there  is  now  neither  champion  nor 
lists,  generally  sits  near  the  chimney. 
He  is  always  dressed  in  an  old  suit  of 
clothes,  very  tidy  and  clean,  and  al- 
ways carries  a  long  iron  sword  sus- 
pended by  a  sash  of  red  silk.  His 
face  is  so  haggard  and  thin  that  it  is 
nothing  but  bone.  People  call  him 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  but 
he  has  the  vanity  of  being  thought 
young,  and  only  confesses  to  ninety. 
This  evening  he  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  having  saluted  the  company  se- 
veral times  with  his  sword,  he  re- 
sumed his  chair,  and  thus  began  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  com- 
plaining of  your  callings,  which  proves, 
at  least,  that  callings  are  still  left 
you  ;  but  for  us  miserable  cham- 
pions— for  us,  the  most  miserable  of 
you  all— there  is  no  calling  left  ex- 
cept in  name.  Oh !  the  long-past, 
happy,  blessed  days  of  France  !  days, 
above  all,  of  the  fourteenth,  thirteenth, 
twelfth  centuries  ! — why  can't  I  pro- 
long them  into  the  present  time  ! 
Then  the  sword  of  the  champion  was 
honoured — it  decided  where  the  judge 
was  puzzled.  Then  the  champion,  the 
lists,  the  trumpet,  the  charge  in  every 
doubtful  case ;  but  now  there  is  so 
much  knowledge  !  there  is  so  much 
learning !  no  more  doubts — no  more 
puzzled  judges — and  the  champion's 
occupation's  gone  !  But  oh  !  little 
did  my  grandfather,  the  Champion 
of  Chalons — he  was  hanged  in  that 
office — foresee  this  wretched  time. 
Just  before  he  was  turned  off,  he 
summoned  my  father,  who  had  fled 
from  the  scene  in  tears,  and  said, 
'  Champion,  my  son,  weep  not :  it 
does  not  become  a  champion  to  weep : 
the  cause  I  supported  was  just.  I 
die  because  I  did  not  parry  in  carte. 
Study  the  carte,  my  son ;  it  is  the 
best  of  the  thrusts  :  you  must  deliver 
it  free — you  must  have  your  wrist 
well  placed.  My  adversary  made  a 
movement — it  was  against  all  the 
rules— but  it  deceived  me.  Champion, 


my  son,  attend  to  your  trade — it  is  a 
good  one ;  and  above  all,  I  beseech 
you,  do  not  neglect  the  carte.'  But 
the  people  became  impatient,  and 
cried  out  for  his  execution ;  they  were 
enraged  because  he  had  undertaken 
the  defence  of  a  wretch  whom  they 
considered  guilty ;  and  disdaining  to 
reason  with  his  inferiors,  my  grand- 
father shrugged  his  shoulders  two  or 
three  times  in  sign  of  contempt, 
and  died  like  a  true  and  noble  cham- 
pion. 

"  My  father  also  was  hanged.  You 
are  astonished,  gentlemen;  that  is 
because  you  did  not  know  the  good 
old  times,  when,  the  moment  a 
champion  was  vanquished,  he  was 
dragged  from  the  lists,  and  hoisted  on 
the  gallows.  After  having  been  vic- 
torious a  great  number  of  times,  he 
died  at  last,  not  from  want  of  courage 
or  address,  but  because  he  slipt.  He 
died,  recommending  me  always  to 
wear  sharp-headed  nails  in  my  shoes. 
I  can  declare  that  his  fate  was  much 
regretted  by  the  people,  while  the 
person  for  whom  he  fought,  and  who 
was  going  to  be  hanged  along  with 
him,  had  the  bad  taste  to  find  fault 
with  him  in  coarse  insulting  language. 
He  was  an  advocate,  and  always  an 
uncivil  sort  of  man.  My  father  was 
a  man  of  fine  manners  and  excellent 
temper.  '  Master  Martean,'  he  said, 
'neither  you  nor  any  of  your  craft 
are  able  to  give  me  lessons  in  the 
management  of  my  sword.  I  shall 
speak  to  you  no  more.'  He  kept  his 
word;  the  next  moment  they  were 
run  up.  My  mother  brought  me  my 
father  s  sword ;  and  though  it  was  at 
that  time  a  little  taller  than  myself,  I 
managed  to  draw  it  from  the  sheath 
and  swing  it  at  arm's-length.  This 
was  thought  a  good  augury,  and 
great  expectations  were  entertained  of 
me  when  I  should  be  old  enough  to 
be  champion.  When  I  was  twenty, 
my  active  life  began.  Two  men  of 
distinction,  each  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  had  accused  each  other  without 
sufficient  proofs.  The  judicial  duel 
was  ordered,  of  course.  A  beautiful 
closed  ring  raised  on  the  banks  of  the 
Marne  was  crowded  on  the  following 
day  with  all  the  rank  and  fashion  of 
Champagne — for  such  sights  were  al- 
ready become  rare.  The  combat  was 
on  the  point  of  beginning.  I  was  at  the 
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summit  of  felicity.  My  eyes  flashed 
brighter  than  my  arms.  The  party 
for  whom  the  opposite  champion 
was  engaged,  perhaps  perceived  this, 
for  offers  of  accommodation  were 
made,  and  the  duel  was  at  an  end. 
The  disappointment  of  the  spectators 
was  immense.  The  authorities  fear- 
ed an  uproar,  and  to  quiet  the  popu- 
lace, it  was  proposed  by  the  mayor 
and  magistrates  that  I  should  marry 
the  daughter  of  my  adversary,  and 
that  a  fete  should  be  given  in  honour 
of  the  event.  Her  name  was  Cham- 
pionnette :  she  was  beautiful  as  the 
day — she  was  just  sixteen  ;  and  you 
may  imagine  I  offered  no  opposition 
to  the  match.  The  wedding  rejoic- 
ings commenced  at  once,  and  the 
enclosure  where  the  combat  was  to 
have  taken  place,  could  scarcely  con- 
tain the  dancers.  Next  day  there 
were  joustings  with  sword  and  lance. 
The  trumpets  of  the  town-hall  had 
never  ceased  their  music,  and  at 
night  there  were  bonfires  and  illumi- 
nations." 

After  Ms  marriage  with  Champion- 
nette,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be 
the  hostile  champion  to  his  father-in- 
law  ;  and  his  travels  in  search  of  occu- 
pation take  him  through  several  dis- 
tricts in  France.  In  all  he  finds  the 
dignity  of  the  office  decaying,  its 
privileges  denied,  and  its  income 
annihilated.  He  goes  from  place  to 
place,  but  the  scales  of  justice  were 
now  getting  so  evenly  balanced  that 
he  seldom  required  the  sword  to  ad- 
just the  weight.  He  comes,  among 
other  places,  to  Lyons.  "What  do 
you  take  us  for?"  says  the  bailiff. 
"  Perhaps  you  think  Lyons  a  Gothic 
town  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Lyons  is  a  polished  city,  enlightened 
and  civilised,  where  everybody  knows 
how  to  write.  Nobody,  therefore,  can 
now  deny  his  signature.  Go  rather 
to  some  out-of-the-way  valley  in  the 
Jura  or  the  Vosges.  It  is  possible  a 
champion  may  still  be  useful  among 
the  savages  there."  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  indignation  of  the 
gallant  Vieuxbois  on  this  insulting 
speech.  However,  he  restrains  his 
wrath,  and  passes  on,  but  no  better 
reception  awaits  him  wherever  he  goes. 
At  last  there  is  a  glimpse  of  prosper- 
ity and  a  chance  of  work  when  he 
gets  to  the  valley  of  the  Aspe,  among 


the  Pyrenees.  The  magistracy  of 
that  small  republic  receive  him 
courteously,  but  even  here  he  finds 
he  comes  too  late.  " '  We  might  have 
sent  you,'  said  the  rulers  of  the  re- 
public, '  into  the  valley  of  Lavedan, 
but  it  has  no  intention  now  of  seek- 
ing a  champion  to  resist  our  claims.' 
'And  why  did  the  valley  wish  to 
fight  you  V  I  inquired.  *  It  was  be- 
cause their  little  abbe",  St  Sevin,  irri- 
tated against  the  valley  of  the  Aspe, 
uttered  his  curse  upon  it.  Where- 
upon every  year  we  were  visited  with 
great  storms  and  tempests,  and  some- 
times for  months  the  hail  fell  upon 
our  republic,  but  we  were  miraculously 
avenged.  The  earth,  and  all  the  in- 
habitants, and  all  the  cattle,  great 
and  small,  were  struck  with  sterility 
throughout  the  Lavedan.  To  get  re- 
mission of  this  dreadful  plague,  they 
came  and  begged  for  mercy  on 
the  valley  of  the  Aspe.  Peace  was 
made  between  the  two  valleys,  and 
Lavedan  was  absolved  from  the  sin 
of  its  old  abbe".  During  the  eighty 
years  of  this  treaty,  the  conditions 
have  several  times  been  broken.  Our 
republic  demanded  satisfaction.  The 
valley  of  Lavedan  wished  to  defend 
itself  by  a  champion,  but  has  not 
been  able  to  find  one.  We  therefore 
have  no  occasion  for  your  services, 
but  if  a  few  acres  of  ground,  a  few 
sheep  and  oxen,  a  cottage  such  as 

you  see ' 

"  Thanks,  gentlemen  of  the  repub- 
lic of  the  Aspe,"  says  Vieuxbois,  "  my 
fathers  were  gentlemen,  and  lived  by 
the  sword.  I  am  not  yet  so  fallen  as 
to  maintain  myself  by  flocks  and 
herds."  But  years  pass  on,  and  no 
doubt  he  looked  back  on  the  offers 
he  had  rejected  with  useless  regret. 
Meanwhile  his  family  becomes  nu- 
merous, but  they  are  victims  of  the 
advancing  arts  and  sciences.  One 
is  a  transcriber  of  manuscripts,  and 
the  press  throws  his  pen  out  of  work. 
Another  illuminates  old  books,  and 
engraving  upsets  his  colours.  An- 
other is  a  maker  of  bows  and  arrows, 
and  arbalists  and  other  engines  of 
war,  but  gunpowder  and  cannon  un- 
string all  his  bows,  and  knock  his 
ballistas  in  pieces.  A  grandson  is 
sedulously  educated  for  the  profes- 
sion of  a  fool ;  but  as  a  profession  it 
falls  into  disrepute,  and  the  jester 
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unlearns  his  quiddities,  keeps  his  fea- 
tures at  rest  like  other  people,  and 
starves  as  becomes  a  reasonable  man. 
The  only  happy  one  of  the  family 
is  another  grandson,  who  is  blessed 
with  such  a  tremendous  eruption  on 
his  face  that  he  has  got  admission  to 
a  leprosy-house,  where  he  is  wonder- 
fully fed  and  kindly  treated.  The 
eruption  is  not  leprosy ;  but,  in  the 
alarming  scarcity  of  real  sufferers  by 
that  malady,  the  office-bearers  of  the 
houses  of  retreat,  who  derive  great 
salaries  for  their  posts  (which  they 
execute  by  deputy),  are  glad  to  accept 
a  pensioner  with  so  near  a  resem- 
blance to  the  true  disease  ;  for  what 
would  they  do  if  leprosy  disappeared 
altogether  1  The  story  of  the  old 
champion  comes  to  an  end,  and  it  is 
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difficult  to  imagine  that  any  of  the 
other  complainants  can  give  a  more 
wretched  account  of  their  position. 
But  misery  is,  in  fact,  in  that  century, 
the  characteristic  of  all  conditions  of 
life.  As  the  ages  move  on,  men  get 
better  ;  their  places  become  more 
defined. — The  remaining  volumes  of 
the  work  are  occupied  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  people,  and  their  gradual 
elevation  into  civil  consideration  and 
political  power.  We  may  return  to 
the  same  portrait-gallery  for  pictures 
of  the  innkeepers,  the  fishermen,  the 
town-criers,  the  merchants,  the  nurses, 
the  lawyers,  and  the  artists  of  the 
different  periods.  They  are  all  drawn 
from  the  life,  and  are  warranted  like- 
nesses. But  at  present  we  have  said 
enough. 
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AT  certain  intervals,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Solomon,  it  has  been  found 
necessary,  as  a  matter  of  sheer  duty, 
to  lift  the  voice  of  warning  against 
that  much  study  which  wearies  the 
flesh,  and  the  making  many  books  of 
which  there  is  no  end.  It  is  now 
several  years  since  a  strong  protest 
was  raised  in  this  Magazine  against 
the  too  common  and  most  repre- 
hensible practice  of  raking  among 
dead  men  s  ashes,  and  violating  the 
confidences  of  the  living,  for  no  higher 
purpose  than  the  gratification  of  bio- 
graphic weakness  and  vulgar  curiosity. 
Man  is  indeed,  as  Goethe  has  said, 
ever  interesting  to  man,  and  no  species 
of  bookmaking  finds  readier  excuses 
than  biography.  But  man  ought  also 
to  be  sacred  to  man  ;  and  of  all  the 
injuries  that  can  be  inflicted  on  a 
dead  man's  memory,  none  is  more 
cruel  than  the  act  of  the  friendly 
ghoul  who  unnecessarily  recalls  him 
from  the  silence  of  the  grave.  Cor- 
ruptio  optimi  est  pessissima.  Bio- 
graphy, well  done,  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  and  interesting  kinds  of 
composition ;  ill  done,  it  is  about  the 
worst.  We  call  it  ill  done,  either 
when  a  good  subject  is  marred  in  the 
handling,  or  when  the  choice  is  an 
unworthy  one.  The  number  of  men 
whose  lives  are  worthy  to  be  recorded 
for  an  ensample  to  mankind  is  really 


small.  In  saying  so  we  are  far  from 
meaning  to  express  a  contemptuous 
opinion  of  human  nature.  Some  of 
the  best  men  that  ever  lived  were 
those  whose  lives  had  fewest  incidents, 
and  offered  the  scantiest  materials  for 
the  ingenuity  of  the  bookmaker. 
Happy,  it  is  said,  is  the  nation  whose 
annals  are  dull — happy  also  the  man 
whose  life  escapes  the  chronicler,  who 
passes  at  the  end  of  his  day's  work 
into  the  silent  land,  to  enjoy  "No 
biography,  and  the  privilege  of  all  the 
weary. 

A  stupid  biography  of  an  interest- 
ing person  is  indeed  a  very  lament- 
able thing ;  and  not  only  so,  but  a 
grave  injustice  alike  to  the  dead  and 
.to  the  living.  Since  the  protest  al- 
luded to  was  uttered,  there  has  been 
no  lack  of  this  sad  work.  The  most 
conspicuous  recent  examples  that 
occur  to  us  are  the  Lives  of  Thomas 
Moore  and  of  Lady  Blessington.  But 
though  the  life  of  a  man  of  genius, 
served  up  in  the  form  of  hodge-podge, 
is  rather  a  melancholy  repast,  there 
are  biographic  nuisances  less  tolerable 
still.  The  features  of  a  Jupiter  or  an 
Apollo  may  be  hard  to  recognise  in 
the  plaster  of  an  incompetent  dabbler ; 
but  if  the  model  were  really  a  noble 
one,  something  of  the  god  will  break 
through  to  edify  the  spectator.  It  is 
different,  however,  with  the  rude  idol 
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of  the  savage.  The  biography  of 
a  respectable  mediocrity  is,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  among  the  least  inte- 
resting or  useful  of  literary  perform- 
ances. Minerva  Press  novels  are  bad 
enough  (those  who  think  the  species 
is  extinct  are  greatly'mistaken) ;  spas- 
modic poems  are  anything  but  en- 
livening ;  and  numismatic  treatises 
are  not  ambrosial  fare ;  but  against  any 
of  these  we  would  back  for  true  in- 
vincible unreadableness  the  Memoir 
and  Remains,  we  will  suppose,  of  the 
Rev.  Jabez  Jones,  D.D.,  late  pastor 
of  Ramoth-Gilead  Chapel,  Battersea. 
We  select  our  instance  from  the  class 
of  religious  biographies,  because  it  is 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  the 
most  distinctly  chargeable  with  the 
sin  of  bookmaking.  Jabez,  we  have 
no  doubt,  was  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion an  excellent  man,  though  given, 
as  his  Memoirs  of  course  will  amply 
testify,  to  unnecessary  groaning.  But 
why  his  life  should  have  been  written, 
is  a  mystery  to  be  solved  only  by 
the  astute  publisher,  who  calculates 
on  a  sale  of  several  hundred  copies 
among  the  bereaved  congregation 
of  Ramoth-Gilead.  The  sorrow- 
ful biographer,  whose  name  on  the 
title-page  plainly  marks  him  as  an 
eligible  candidate  for  the  degree  of 
D.D.,  will  inform  us  in  a  "sweet" 
preface  that  the  materials  of  the  pre- 
sent work  were  put  into  his  hands, 
&c. ;  that,  painfully  conscious  of  his 
own  inability,  he  had  long,  <fec.  ;  but 
that  a  perusal  of  the  documents  had 
so  deeply  impressed  him  with  the  im- 
portance of  giving  the  world,  &c.  • 
that  such  as  it  is,  in  short,  he  commits 
it — and  then  is  pretty  certain  to  fol- 
low a  piece  of  nauseous  blasphemy  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  patronage  to 
which  the  pious  speculation  is  held 
entitled.*  The  number  is  perfectly 
sickening  of  bereaved  husbands,  sons, 
and  fathers,  who  practise  this  strange 
alchemy  on  the  penitential  tears  and 
devout  breathings,  the  sick-bed  utter- 
ances and  dying  ejaculations  of  sainted 
wives,  mothers,  and  babes. 

But  bad  as  it  is  causelessly  to  ex- 
hume the  poor  victim  of  mortality  in 


order  to  make  him  sit  for  his  likeness, 
the  posthumous  method  of  biography 
is  the  natural  and  becoming  one. 
Only  when  a  man  has  finished  his 
work,  and  escaped  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  passions  and  cares,  is  it 
fitting  to  delineate  his  character  and 
trace  the  story  of  his  devious  path 
through  life.  The  practice  of  biogra- 
phising  living  men,  no  we  ver,  has  now 
become  very  common.  The  publica- 
tion of  eloges  used  formerly  to  be  re- 
served as  a  posthumous  honour,  but 
this  generation  is  wiser,  and  writes 
the  eToge  while  the  subject  of  it  can 
himself  enjoy  its  perusal  in  the  land 
of  the  living  and  the  place  of  hope. 
One  would  think  it  a  curious  evidence 
of  regard,  independently  of  the  ques- 
tion of  delicacy,  to  adopt  so  sugges- 
tive a  methpd  of  reminding  a  man 
that  he  is  due  to  posterity.  But  tastes 
differ,  and  some  men  are  not  averse 
to  the  Charles  V.  method  of  trying 
on  their  shrouds,  to  see,  as  the  old 
woman  said,  what  "abonnie  corpse" 
they  will  make.  With  us  in  Britain 
this  practice  of  spiritual  vivisection, 
or  ante-mortem  inquests,  has  been 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  short 
sketches,  pretentiously  critical  in 
general,  and  very  seldom  of  any 
value.  Fundamentally  gossiping  in 
its  character,  this  school  of  literary 
sketchers  (what  may  be  called  the 
Biographical  Life  Academy)  has  ap- 
pealed mainly  to  the  weak  curiosity 
that  hungers  after  any  small  scraps  of 
information  regarding  the  private  life 
and  habits  of  living  notorieties.  Such 
curiosity  is  no  doubt  extremely  natu- 
ral, but  the  men  who  have  undertaken 
the  function  of  gratifying  it,  have,  as 
might  be  supposed,  been  distinguish- 
ed by  no  qualities  less  than  by  dis- 
cernment and  good  taste,  correctness 
of  outline  being  with  them  a  small 
consideration  compared  to  abundance 
and  strength  of  colour.  This  vulgar 
species  of  authorship,  the  servants' - 
hall  gossip  of  the  literary  family,  has, 
we  hope,  seen  its  palmy  days. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
however,  the  business  seems  to  flour- 
ish, like  all  other  business,  with  great 


*  One  curious  example  of  this  kind  of  thing  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  the 
preface  to  the  new  edition  of  a  work  of  some  reputation.  The  devout  author, 
alluding  to  the  success  of  his  performance,  offers  his  grateful  thanks  to  Providence 
and  the  Periodical  Press. 
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briskness.  Our  American  friends, 
excellent  people  as  they  are  in  so 
many  respects,  have  long  been  known 
to  us  as  pre-eminent  in  the  gossip- 
ing line ;  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  Anglo-American  race 
being  intense  curiosity — an  admir- 
able principle,  as  every  one  knows, 
when  subordinate  to  a  high  end,  a 
decided  weakness  when  not.  To  say 
that  the  American  people  universally 
are  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  vulgar 
curiosity,  would  be  as  unjust  as  it 
would  be  to  charge  the  whole  British 
nation  with  foulness  of  taste  because 
the  Mysteries  of  London  has  found 
myriads  of  readers.  But  that  the 
fashion  has  been  exemplified  very 
extensively  by  Americans  of  making 
the  public  familiar  with  the  insides 
of  private  drawing-rooms,  and  telling 
the  world  how  popular  poets  and 
historians  handle  a  tea-pot  or  blow 
their  noses,  is  a  fact  not  to  be  de- 
nied. Among  a  people  recognising, 
or  professing  to  recognise,  as  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  government 
and  society,  the  Irishman's  profound 
axiom,  that  "  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another — faith,  and  a  great  dale  bet- 
ther  too  !"  it  is  not  indeed  surprising 
that  in  .the  sphere  of  literature,  as 
well  as  in  others,  they  should  make 
more  free  with  the  characters  and 
habits  of  private  life  than  is  by  us 
old  -  fashioned  Britons  considered 
tasteful  and  becoming.  Having  now, 
however,  passed  their  infancy,  and 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  social 
development  "  progressed  "  towards 
manhood,  it  is  high  time  that  they 
should  put  away  childish  things.  It 
has  always  grieved  us  to  see  citizens 
of  the  ^  great  Republic  betray  so 
weak-minded  a  delight  in  scrutinis- 
ing the  costume  and  domesticities  of 
English  aristocrats,  or  the  private 
life  and  fixings  of  American  demo- 
crats. 

In  the  department  of  contempor- 
ary biography,  it  must  be  confessed 
our  energetic  cousins  have  fairly  got 
the  start  of  us.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  attained  the  rank  of  an  "  insti- 
tution" among  the  other  beautiful 
machinery  of  their  political  life. 
When  Jullien  visits  the  provinces, 
he  heralds  his  coming  by  means  of  a 
set  of  fascinating  portraits,  which 
announce  from  every  print  and 
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music  shop  window  that  the  great 
Conductor  is  at  hand.  Somewhat 
similar,  but  more  intellectual  and 
elaborate,  is  the  proceeding  of  the 
American  "coming  man."  No  as- 
piring senator  now  thinks  of  trying 
for  the  Presidency  without  securing 
in  good  time  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent biographer  to  relate  the  heroic 
story  of  his  life,  and  make  his  tran- 
scendant  merits  known  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern.  Even  a  meditative 
Hawthorne  turns  his  vision-weaving 
pen  to  such  service,  and  considers  it 
no  way  unworthy  of  his  genius  to 
polish  oft'  an  electioneering  biography 
of  General  Franklin  Pierce.  So  deep- 
ly do  politics  mingle  in  the  current  of 
American  life;  so  sweet  to  the  as- 
piring statesman  are  the  uses  of 
biography ! 

But  if  the  lives  of  politicians  be 
written  for  the  admiration  of  man- 
kind and  the  good  of  the  State,  should 
the  lives  of  the  mightier  men  who 
make  and  unmake  presidents  and 
governments  be  esteemed  less  worthy 
of  that  honour  ?  Assuredly  not.  At 
it  then,  ye  diligent  Yankee  scribes, 
and  hasten  to  convert  into  obsolete 
absurdity  the  oft-quoted  line  of  the 
dull  old  fellow  who  sang — 

"  The  world  knows  little  of  its  greatest 
men." 

Let  it  not  henceforth  be  said,  to  the 
reproach  of  civilisation,  that  the 
world  was  ignorant  during  their 
lives  of  the  birth  and  genealogy,  the 
schoolboy  adventures  and  manly 
freaks,  the  trials  and  the  triumphs 
of  such  men  as  Horace  Greeley  and 
James  Gordon  Bennett.  Be  careful 
.to  inform  us,  ye  veracious  cinder- 
gatherers — for  posterity  will  not  par- 
don the  omission— the  length,  breadth, 
and  weight  of  these  remarkable  men, 
— their  complete  phrenological  devel- 
opment (so  far  as  the  addition  of  ab- 
normal bumps  by  hostile  shillelahs 
can  permit  accuracy), — the  kind  of 
clothes  they  wear — the  kind  of  pens 
they  write  with,  whether  quill,  iron, 
or  brass — the  ink  they  use,  whether 
common  blue -black  or  sometimes 
black-and-blue,  or  perhaps  a  cunning 
distillation  of  ditch-water — the  atti- 
tude in  which  they  sit  when  dis- 
charging their  thunder  at  the  heads 
of  kings  and  cabinets,  or  composing 
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their  delicate  invectives  at  one  an- 
other ; — in  short,  let  us  have  perfect 
daguerreotypes  of  these  supremely 
interesting  and  estimable  men. 

Behold !  the  thing  is  done,  the  good 
work  has  actually  been  commenced. 
There,  lying  before  us,  in  all  the 
square-rigged  ugliness  of  New  York 
upgetting,  are  the  first-fruits  of  this 
new  field  of  biographic  enterprise — 
the  lives,  in  two  stout  volumes,  of 
the  "two  noble  kinsmen,"  the  two 
great  Arcadians  whose  names  we 
have  above  mentioned.  Many  of  our 
readers,  perhaps  not  grossly  illiterate 
persons  either,  will  look  up  and  ask, 
Who  are  Horace  Greeley  and  James 
Gordon  Bennett?  While  duly  pitying 
the  limitation  of  culture  implied  in 
such  a  query,  we  cannot  be  too  hard 
on  these  poor  ignoramuses,  as  we 
must  plead  guilty  to  having  been 
ourselves  frequently  staggered,  in 
reading  American  books,  by  meeting 
names  associated  with  those  of  Mil- 
ton and  Aristides,  as  utterly  new  to 
us  as  was,  till  recently,  that  of  his 
Majesty  Kamehameha  III.,  Dei 
gratia  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
These  two  men,  then,  let  all  such 
ignoramuses  know,  are  the  editors  of 
two  widely  circulated  New  York 

Eapers — the  two  most  widely  circu- 
ited, we  believe,  of  any  in  America.* 
What  other  claims  they  have  to  the 
honours  of  biography  and  the  re- 
membrance of  posterity,  we  shall 
consider  by-and-by.  Meantime  we 
have  to  say  of  the  books  that  they 
are  the  most  unique  things  in  the 
way  of  biography,  or  indeed  of  liter- 
ature, that  have  come  in  our  way 
since  America,  about  a  year  ago,  fur- 
nished us  with  the  autobiography  of 
one  of  her  smartest  citizens.  They 
are  of  Very  different  character— as 
different  as  the  men  whose  lives  they 
profess  to  record — but  in  both  the 
biographic  muse  appears  in  a  state 
of  decided  inebriety,  highly  unbe- 
coming the  ancient  dignity  of  her 
vocation.  In  the  work  of  Mr  Par- 
ton  she  is  what  is  called  half-seas 
over,  unsteadily  hilarious,  and  amus- 
ingly absurd,  hiccuping  out  smart 


things  now  and  then  in  a  way  that 
is  irresistible,  then  suddenly  looking 
grave  and  uttering  sublimities  that 
are  still  more  outrageously  laughable. 
In  the  anonymous  companion-volume 
she  is  far  gone  towards  mortal  in- 
sensibility ;  she  might  be  said,  in 
fact,  to  be  in  delirium  tremens,  but 
that  there  is  not  a  single  flash  of 
the  wild  energy  that  diversifies  the 
symptoms  of  that  shocking  malady. 
It  is  pure  dazed  stupidity  and  double- 
vision  from  beginning  to  end.  We 
have  met  nothing  comparable  to  it 
in  all  our  experience  of  biographies. 

The  sole  ground  on  which  these 
volumes  claim  any  notice,  contemp- 
tible as  they  both  are  (though  not  in 
equal  degree)  in  matter  and  treat- 
ment, is  that  which  gave  some  im- 
portance to  the  infamous  revelations 
of  Barnum.  They  are  in  some  de- 
gree typical ;  their  subjects  at  least 
are  so  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
— "  representative  men"  of  their  kind, 
and  so  far  important.  A  newspaper 
editor  is  in  all  civilised  countries  an 
important  personage.  We  are  not 
going  here  to  enter  on  an  elaborate 
consideration  of  the  functions  and 
influence  of  the  press — so  let  nobody 
dread  a  homily.  The  subject  has  been 
often  enough  handled  well  and  ill, 
and  lately  we  have  heard  a  good  deal 
about  it.  We  are  nowadays  rather 
given  to  flourishing  about  the  "  Fourth 
Estate."  There  is  a  tendency  towards 
cant  on  this  as  on  all  other  interest- 
ing subjects.  The  Fourth  Estate  is  a 
grand  fact,  but  let  those  who  have 
any  pretensions  to  connection  with 
it  rather  strive  to  keep  it  so  than 
talk  magniloquently  about  it.  As  for 
those  who  have  not,  let  them  take 
care  that  it  does  its  duty,  and  does 
not  go  beyond  it.  Newspaper  edi- 
tors, we  say,  are  important  person- 
ages ;  but  they  are  like  other  human 
beings,  some  of  them  eminent  for  in- 
tellect and  virtue,  many  of  them 
highly  respectable  for  both,  others  of 
them  dignified  by  neither.  The  ano- 
malous and  fluctuating  conditions  of 
newspaper  life  make  it  inevitable 
that  men  should  sometimes  attain 


*  Like  some  people  nearer  home,  each  of  them  (and  many  another  besides  them) 
avers  that  his  paper  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  journal  not  only  in  America, 
but  in  the  world.  Of  all  statistics,  the  least  credible  are  those  of  newspaper  pro- 
prietors. 
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high  influence  in  virtue  of  connection 
with  the  press,  whom  neither  nature 
nor  education  has  eminently  qualified 
for  the  guidance  of  their  fellow-men. 
This  applies,  of  course,  peculiarly 
(though  not  exclusively)  to  America, 
where,  on  the  admirable  Irishman's 
maxim  above  quoted,  everybody  is 
equally  fit  for  everything — faith,  and 
a  great  deal  fitter  too  !  where  toll- 
keepers  and  publicans  are  colonels  in 
the  army,  and  the  man  who  fails  as  a 
ratcatcher  turns  his  hand  to  preach- 
ing, and,  if  that  fail  also,  straightway 
sets  up  a  newspaper.  But  though 
applying  peculiarly  to  the  American 
press,  our  statement  is  not  exclusive 
of  Britain.  Journalism  is  becoming, 
indeed,  with  us  more  and  more  of  a 
recognised  profession — a  profession, 
too,  calling  for  special  gifts  and  train- 
ing—gifts and  training,  higher  and 
more  liberal,  to  those  who  think 
rightly  of  their  vocation,  than  do  any 
of  the  three  hitherto  exclusively  en- 
titled "  learned."  The  press  is  no 
more  with  us,  if  ever  it  has  been,  a 
kind  of  literary  Diggings,  where  the 
outcasts  and  desperadoes,  the  halt,  the 
maimed,  and  the  blind,  of  every  other 
calling,  may  find  a  precarious  refuge 
and  irregular  adventurer-work,  from 
forging  of  thunderbolts  to  winnowing 
of  ash-buckets.  But  it  is  true,  never- 
theless, that  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions of  success  in  this  career  are  com- 
patible with  a  moral  and  intellectual 
standard  by  no  means  exalted.  It  is 
a  common  mistake,  that  high  literary 
ability  is  the  first  requisite  for  edito- 
rial success.  The  fact  is  nearly  the 
other  way.  The  first  requisite  is 
knowledge  of  men,  the  second  con- 
fidence, and  the  third  perseverance. 
Let  a  man  possess  the  concentrated 
gifts  of  a  whole  academy  of  belles 
lettres,  and  be  deficient  in  shrewd 
practical  discernment  of  what  suits 
the  public,  he  may  pipe  ever  so  me- 
lodiously, but  he  will  get  few  sub- 
scribers to  dance.  Let  him  know, 
or  imagine  that  he  knows,  ever  so 
well  what  suits  the  public,  if  he  have 
not  a  quick  eye  to  see  what  other 
men  are  fit  for,  and  how  far  they  can 
be  trusted'  to  do  his  work,  he  may 
shut  his  shop  and  retire.  Let  Mm 
possess  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  and 
the  readiest  flow  of  winged  words,  but 
if  he  be  not  a  man  of  hard-working, 


dogged  persistence,  he  might  as  well 
sow  the  great  Sahara  as  undertake 
to  conduct  a  newspaper.  A  paper 
once  fairly  established  may,  indeed, 
conduct  itself  successfully,  despite  an 
unpractical  and  easy  editor ;  for  good 
machinery  compels  even  inert  matter 
into  activity  and  order.  But  to  rear 
a  paper  into  vigorous  existence  amid 
a  host  of  competitors — to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  and  snatch  the  bread 
of  victory  out  of  the  jaws  of  famine — 
the  editor  or  conductor  must  be,  in  the 
first  place,  a  man  of  business — it  is  of 
very  subordinate  importance  that  he 
be  a  man  of  letters.  Hence  it  is 
sometimes  objected,  that  newspapers, 
being  in  so  many  cases  merely  com- 
mercial speculations,  must  necessarily 
subordinate  principle  to  profit.  The 
objection  is  neither  sound  in  logic, nor, 
in  this  country  at  least,  true  in  fact. 
The  manufacturer  of  shawls  and 
blankets  is  not  the  less  an  honest 
man  and  estimable  citizen  because 
his  primary  object  is  not  the  good  of 
the  community  but  his  own  private 
advantage.  His  shawls  and  blankets 
are  not  the  less  excellent  and  indis- 
pensable because  he  converts  them 
into  pelf.  If  the  shawl-manufacturer 
indeed  become  a  power  in  the  State, 
and  begin  to  arrogate  high  virtue  to 
himself  for  his  services  to  the  public, 
and  to  dictate  laws  in  virtue  of  the 
prosperity  of  his  business,  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  we  should  apply  to  him 
something  analogous  to  the  question, 
"  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought  1 " 
Applying  this  test  to  the  press  of 
our*  own  country,  we  arrive,  on  the 
whole,  at  satisfactory  conclusions. 
If  we  do  not  see  so  much  as  we  could 
wish  of  a  grave  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  a  careful  weighing  of  facts  and 
motives,  we  know  how  much  is  due 
to  the  terrible  exigencies  of  time. 
This  we  are  assured  of,  that  in  no 
other  profession  or  occupation  is 
there  more  of  manliness  and  fair 
play ;  in  none  other  is  the  profes- 
sional honour  so  untarnished  by  the 
contact  of  lucre ;  and,  so  far  as  chas- 
tity of  sentiment  and  expression  is 
concerned,  "  the  freest  press  in  Eu- 
rope (Mr  Macaulay  might  have  said, 
in  the  world)  is  also  the  most  prud- 
ish." Occasional  examples  of  reck- 
lessness and  violence,  of  meanness 
and  bad  taste,  invalidate  in  no  wise 
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the  force  of  this  general  assertion. 
Newspaper  editors  and  writers  are, 
we  repeat,  human  like  others.  To 
expect  that  they  should  in  every  case 
display  faultless  wisdom  and  virtue 
is  a  devout  imagination,  but  an  ex- 
tremely vain  and  irrational  one.  As 
to  the  paltry  £.  s.  D.  considerations, 
we  have,  for  our  own  part,  often  ad- 
mired, as  a  striking  example  of  the 
innate  virtue  of  human  nature,  de- 
spite its  depravity,  the  magnanimous 
zeal  which  sustains  so  many  news- 
paper proprietors  in  the  task  of  in- 
structing the  public  at  a  very  swing- 
ing loss  to  themselves ! 

The  power  of  the  press  is  greatly 
aided,  as  every  one  knows,  by  the 
mystery  which  shrouds  the  writer, 
merging  all  personality  of  the  indivi- 
dual in  the  mysterious  plurality  of 
the  organ  through  which  he  speaks. 
It  is  not  John  or  Thomas  that  pro- 
claims the  danger  of  the  nation,  the 
incapacity  of  a  Minister,  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  a  deed.  It  is  an  un- 
known voice,  uttered  out  of  darkness, 
and  therefore  formidable — the  voice 
not  of  one,  but  of  many,  and  therefore 
claiming  respect.  The  voice  of  a 
Greek  tragedian  sounded  through  his 
mask  more  awful  than  it  really  was ; 
and  the  majestic  buskin  raised  a  very 
ordinary  figure  to  the  kingly  height 
of  Agamemnon.  The  "  we  of  John 
or  Thomas,  through  the  speaking- 
trumpet  of  the  Times,  becomes  a 
very  different  pronoun  from  the  "  I " 
of  these  gentlemen  uttered  through 
their  individual  windpipes.  If  any 
argument  were  necessary  to  prove 
that  this  formidable  anonymousness 
is  not  only  essential  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  but  the  true  safeguard  of 
its  health  and  honesty,  we  might 
point  for  proof  to  the  Press  of  those 
States,  whether  despotic  or  free, 
where  it  is  not  tolerated.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  there  is 
almost  as  little  anonymous  writing 
as  in  Paris  or  Vienna.  There  is  no 
statute  on  the  subject,  and  no  legal 
censorship  exists,  but  the  state  of 
public  feeling  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  conceal  his  person- 
ality. The  writer  may  not  put  his 
name  to  his  articles,  but  if  he  does 
not,  it  is  only  because  he  finds  it  un- 
necessary. Is  the  press  there  more 
honest,  more  discreet,  more  tender 
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of  individual  character  than  in  Bri- 
tain ?  No  candid  American  will  an- 
swer that  question  with  an  affirma- 
tive. The  press  of  America  is  not 
the  less  formidable,  not  the  more 
honest  and  scrupulous,  that  its  prin- 
cipal writers  are  known  or  notorious 
men. 

The  character  of  the  two  nations 
is  illustrated  by  some  of  their  dis- 
tinctive peculiarities  in  this  respect. 
With  us  the  tendency  is  to  merge 
the  individual  in  the  body  —  with 
them  the  notion  of  liberty  is  as- 
sociated with  the  clear  recognition 
of  individual  independence.  Here 
the  newspaper  editor  is  generally  the 
invisible  head  of  an  association  — 
there  he  is  a  right-well-known  entity 
of  flesh  and  blood,  as  cowhide  and  rat- 
tan applications  have  too  often  most 
strikingly  demonstrated.  There  the 
journal  is  generally  his,  and  his  name 
figures  conspicuously  at  the  head  of 
its  columns — here  he  belongs  more 
frequently  to  the  journal,  and,  while 
wielding  a  great  power  in  the  com- 
munity, his  personal  existence  is  a 
kind  of  myth,  and  his  name  may 
never  have  been  heard  by  the  great 
majority  of  his  readers.  The  Ameri- 
can editor,  on  the  contrary,  must 
make  himself  known,  or  he  will  not 
be  listened  to.  All  pugnacious  re- 
publicans must  have  the  means  of 
knowing  who  it  is  that  abuses  them. 
The  occupant  of  the  White  House 
must  be  made  familiar  with  the  name 
of  the  man  who  attacks  or  defends 
his  policy,  whose  mouth  may  be 
silenced,  or  whose  fidelity  rewarded 
by  a  due  share  of  the  federal  dollars. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  any  un- 
complimentary remarks  we  make  on 
the  American  press  are  intended  to 
apply  universally.  So  speaking,  we 
should  convict  ourselves  at  once  of 
ignorance  and  dishonesty.  There 
are  American  newspapers  and  editors 
of  high  and  unblemished  character, 
as  there  are  American  politicians 
worthy  of  a  better  fate  than  to  be  kept 
waiting  three  months  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Speaker.  But  of  the  Ame- 
rican press  generally  the  criticism 
still  holds  good,  that,  while  boasting 
to  be  the  freest  in  the  world,  it  is  in 
practical  thraldom  to  an  inextricably 
tangled  system  of  democratic  terror- 
ism. Improvement  there  has  been, 
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we  delight  to  think,  within  the  last 
dozen  years — so  much  so,  that  even 
papers  which  were  the  very  offscour- 
ings of  journalism,  have  become,  in 
their  European  editions  at  least,  fit 
for  decent  mortals  to  read.  Out  of 
a  total  of  nearly  three  thousand  pa- 
pers, circulating  among  so  mixed  and 
changeful  a  population,  it  is  little  won- 
der, also,  that  there  should  be  a  large 
class  of  papers  at  which  a  cultivated 
man  of  any  nation  must  look  with 
contempt  and  sorrow.  We  know  too 
well,  from  examples  in  our  own  colo- 
nies— as  in  India  and  Australia — 
how,  in  heterogeneous  and  young 
communities,  where  men  of  high  ta- 
lent and  education  seldom  resort  ex- 
cept in  the  established  paths  to  suc- 
cess, newspapers  are  apt  to  fall  into 
the  hands  either  of  government  agents 
or  of  reckless  adventurers,  with  the 
natural  result,  in  the  one  case,  of  in- 
solence and  servility,  in  the  other,  of 
indecent  violence  and  gossiping  per- 
sonality. That,  therefore,  in  a  coun- 
try like  the  United  States,  where 
men  of  intelligence  and  enterprise 
are  never  at  a  loss  for  profitable  occu- 
pation, the  press  should  be  left  in  a 
great  measure  to  those  who  can  get 
nothing  better  to  do,  need  not  sur- 
prise us ;  nor,  as  the  necessary  result, 
that  its  moral  and  intellectual  stand- 
ard should  hitherto  have  been  such 
as  a  civilised  and  educated  nation 
would,  if  it  were  not  too  busy,  and 
too  jealous  of  foreign  criticism,  have 
viewed  with  consternation  as  a  pro- 
fessed mirror  of  itself. 

While  willingly  granting  thus  much, 
the  painful  fact  remains,  that  the 
papers  which  have  all  along  enjoyed 
the  largest  share  of  public  counte- 
nance in  the  United  States,  are  those 
whose  conductors  have  most  openly 
set  at  defiance  every  sentiment  of 
justice,  decency,  and  good  taste.  The 
mere  circulation  of  a  journal  is  not, 
indeed,  a  conclusive  test  of  its  im- 
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pprtance  as  an  organ  of  public  opi- 
nion, but  it  clearly  enough  points  out 
what  way  the  taste  of  the  majority 
lies,  and  in  a  land  of  universal  suf- 
frage it  gauges  exactly  the  amount  of 
its  political  influence.  Our  Weekly 
Dispatch  has  perhaps  twenty  readers 
for  the  Spectator's  one,  but  the  one 
reader  probably  has  more  power  in 
the  commonwealth  than  the  twenty. 
In  a  commonwealth,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  all  men  are  equally  good, 
a  hundred  thousand  Barnums  are  as 
good  as  a  thousand  centuries  of  Wash- 
ingtons— faith,  and  in  American  po- 
litics, "  a  great  dale  betther  too!" 
Thus  it  is  that  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  becomes  the  great- 
est power  in  the  State,  and  a  power 
to  which,  even  while  loathing  it, 
presidents  and  politicians  are  forced 
to  bow  the  knee.  Unwilling  as  we 
are  that  Mr  James  Gordon  Bennett 
should  lose  any  of  the  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  him  from  these  remarks 
(which,  of  course,  he  will  turn  duly 
to  account),*  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  they  are  intended  to 
apply  par  excellence  to  the  organ 
which,  under  his  consummate  man- 
agement, has  resolved  one  of  the 
most  singular  problems  of  modern 
times.  That  problem  may  be  stated 
thus  :  Given  the  minimum  of  liter- 
rary  ability,  and  the  maximum  of 
moral  worthlessness — -to  educe  out  of 
their  combination  a  machinery  which 
shall  control  the  political  action  of  a 
Great  Republic,  and  attain  a  lead- 
ing place  among  the  recognised 
mouthpieces  of  twenty  million  Eng- 
lish-speaking freemen.  There  is  a 
question  of  maxima  and  minima  over 
which  Dr  Whewell  might  puzzle  his 
knowing  head  till  doomsday,  if  he 
omitted  to  take  into  his  calculations 
an  element  or  two  of  the  plus  descrip- 
tion !  What  these  elements  are,  we 
must,  however,  leave  for  after  consi- 
deration. In  the  mean  time  we  pro- 


*  We  are  fully  prepared  to  find  Mr  Bennett  attributing  our  unfavourable  remarks 
to  a  great  "conspiracy"  among  the  "aristocratic  cliques"  of  England  against  Ameri- 
can institutions  in  general,  and  the  New  York  Herald  in  particular.  This  is  an 
old  trick,  but  the  American  public  is  too  sensible  any  longer  to  be  taken  in  by  such 
nonsense.  Mr  Bennett's  pretensions  to  represent  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
United  States,  have  nowhere  been  more  indignantly  repudiated  than  in  New  York. 
If  we  imagined  that  any  American  whose  opinion  is  worth  considering,  would  in- 
terpret our  criticism  as  implying  any  unkindly  feeling  to  his  country,  these  pages 
should  never  have  seen  the  light.  The  objects  of  our  criticism  are  individual  men. 
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pose  to  treat  our  readers  to  a  few  of  the 
biographic  delicacies  furnished  by  the 
considerate  Mr  J.  Parton.  We  con- 
sider his  volume  in  every  way  entitled 
to  the  precedence.  It  was  the  first 
published,  and  evidently  suggested 
the  rival  performance.  It  has  all  the 
marks  of  honesty  about  it,  and,  com- 
pared with  the  Life  of  Bennett,  is  a 
perfect  chef-d'oeuvre  of  ability.  Its 
subject,  in  like  manner,  if  consider- 
ably removed  from  our  idea  of  a  hero 
or  a  gentleman,  is,  compared  with  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald,  a 
very  Bayard  in  chivalry,  a  Job  in 
uprightness. 

Mr  Parton  sets  about  his  work  in 
a  very  thorough-going  manner.  The 
industry  with  which  he  has  raked  to- 
gether all  the  information  that  could 
possibly  be  gathered  regarding  not 
only  Horace  Greeley,  but  Horace's  an- 
cestors to  the  third  and  fourth  gene- 
ration, is  quite  inconceivable ;  and 
his  own  ingenuous  account  of  his 
preliminary  labours  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  awaken,  if  not  the  admira- 
tion, at  least  the  astonishment  of 
the  reader.  The  style  of  procedure 
is  exquisitely  characteristic ;  and,  as 
he  himself  phrases  it,  "  the  reader 
has  a  right  to  know  the  manner" 
thereof.  Let  us  thank  heaven  that 
the  promulgation  of  the  recipe  is  not 
likely  here  to  instigate  imitation. 
First  of  all,  the  ingenious  youth  pro- 
cures, "  from  various  sources,  a  list 
of  Mr  Greeley's  early  friends,  part- 
ners, and  relations  ;  also  a  list  of  the 
places  at  which  he  had  resided."  The 
young  bloodhound !  This  done,  "  all 
those  places  I  visited ;  with  as  many 
of  those  persons  as  I  could  find  I 
conversed,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tract from  them  all  that  they  knew 
of  the  early  life  of  my  hero."  From 
these  veracious  sources  this  high- 
minded  young  scribbler  compiled  the 
narrative  of  the  great  man's  early 
years,  not  disdaining  even  to  accost 
drunken  "  old  soakers"  on  the  high- 
way who  might  "  hiccough  out  a 
little  tale  about  Greeley ;  and  where 
he  could  not  ferret  out  information 
on  the  spot,  applying  for  it  by  letter. 
But  this  was  a  small  portion  of  the 
self-imposed  labour,  which  included  a 
diligent  inspection  of  the  complete 
files  of  the  "New  Yorker,  Log  Ca- 
bin, Je/ersonian,  American  Laborer, 
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Whiff  Almanac,  and  Tribune"  near- 
ly every  number  of  which,  "  more 
than  five  thousand  in  all,"  he  care- 
fully examined.  After  such  a  course 
of  reading,  our  wonder  is,  not  that 
the  biographic  muse  is  slightly  maud- 
lin, but  that  she  survived  to  put  two 
sentences  together! 

We  are  treated  to  a  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Londonderry 
(not  omitting  the  siege),  and  the 
Scoto-Irish  colony  who  thence  emi- 
grated to  New  England.  To  the 
hasty  reader  all  this  may  seem  highly 
unnecessary,  but  to  those  who  are 
desirous  deeply  to  penetrate  into  a 
"  nature"  so  uncommon  as  that  of 
Horace  Greeley,  it  is  supremely  im- 
portant, as  we  are  told  that  "  from 
his  maternal  ancestors  he  derived 
much  that  distinguishes  him  from 
men  in  general."  Another  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  paternal  ancestors,  re- 
garding one  of  whom  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  he  was  a  "  cross  old  dog, 
"as  cunning  as  Lucifer,"  and  that 
he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  with 
"  all  his  teeth  sound  ! "  At  length, 
at  page  33,  we  come  to  the  great  fact 
of  Horace's  birth.  As  has  been  the 
case  with  many  great  men,  it  was 
attended  with  some  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances. To  these  our  biographer 
does  full  justice.  His  account  of  the 
interesting  scene  is  too  fine  to  be 
omitted  : — 

"  The  mode  of  his  entrance  upon  the 
stage  of  the  world  was,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  unusual.  The  effort  was  almost 
too  much  for  him,  and,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  was  present, '  he  came 
into  the  world  as  black  as  a  chimney.' 
There  was  no  sign  of  life.  He  uttered 
no  cry ;  he  made  no  motion ;  he  did  not 
breathe.  But  the  little  discolored  stran- 
ger had  articles  to  write,  and  was  not 
permitted  to  escape  his  destiny.  In  this 
alarming  crisis  of  his  existence,  a  kind- 
hearted  and  experienced  aunt  came  to 
his  rescue,  and  by  arts,  which  to  kind- 
hearted  and  experienced  aunts  are  well 
known,  but  of  which  the  present  chroni- 
cler remains  in  ignorance,  the  boy  was 
brought  to  life.  He  soon  began  to 
breathe  ;  then  he  began  to  blush  ;  and 
by  the  time  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty  minutes,  lay  on  his  mother's  arm, 
a  red  and  smiling  infant." 

If  the  reader  does  not  grant  that 
to  be  one  of  the  most  graceful  climaxes 
in  biographic  literature,  we  shall 
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not  write  another  word.  Presuming 
on  a  general  unanimity  on  this  point, 
we  proceed.  The  red  and  smiling 
infant  in  due  time  of  course  turned 
out  a  prodigy ;  "  he  took  to  learning 
with  the  promptitude  and  instinc- 
tive irrepressible  love  with  which  a 
duck  is  said  to  take  to  the  water,"  and 
was  able  to  read  "before  he  had 
learned  to  talk."  In  spelling  he  soon 
became  pre-eminent;  and  great  mar- 
vels are  recorded  of  his  orthogra- 
phic prowess.  Unfortunately  he  was 
less  distinguished  by  those  virtues 
which  we  usually  desiderate  in  boys. 
Though  never  afraid  of  ghosts,  or  over- 
awed by  superiority  of  rank  or  know- 
ledge, he  was  eminently  deficient  in 
physical  courage.  "  When  attacked, 
he  would  neither  fight  nor  run  away, 
but '  stand  still  and  take  it;'"  the  re- 

Eprt  of  a  gun  "  would  almost  throw 
im  into  convulsions."  Fishing  and 
bee-hunting  were  the  only  sports  he 
cared  for,  "  but  his  love  of  fishing  did 
not  originate  in  what  the  Germans  call 
the  '  sport  impulse.'  Other  boys  fished 
for  sport;  Horace  fished  for/sA."  Bee- 
hunting,  again,  "was  profitable  sport, 
and  Horace  liked  it  amazingly.  His 
share  of  honey  generally  found  its 
way  to  the  store."  His  passion  for 
books  was  generally  attributed  to 
indolence,  and  it  was  often  predicted 
that  Horace  would  never  "  get  on." 
Superficial  idea  !  Even  in  very  early 
life,  says  Mr  Parton  complacently, 
he  gave  proof  "  that  the  Yankee  ele- 
ment was  strong  within  him.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  always  doing  some- 
thing ;  and  in  the  second,  he  had  al- 
ways something  to  sell" 

Notwithstanding  Horace's  remark- 
able cleverness,  we  are  told  that  he 
was  sometimes  taken  for  an  idiot— a 
stranger  having  once  inquired,  on  his 
entering  a  "  store  "  in  a  brown  study, 
"  what  darn  fool  is  that  ? "  Even  his 
own  father  declared  that  the  boy 
would  "  never  know  more  than 
enough  to  come  in  when  it  rains." 
These  pleasing  anecdotes  are  given 
on  the  authority  of  a  bibulous  old 
wretch,  whom  the  indefatigable  Mr 
Parton  encountered  and  cross-ques- 
tioned on  the  highway.  He  was 
quite  drunk  at  the  time,  but  "  as  the 
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tribute  of  a  sot  to  the  champion  of 
the  Maine  Law,  the  old  man's  har- 
angue was  highly  interesting."  Mr 
Parton  sets  it  down  to  the  praise 
of  his  hero,  that  though  brought 
up  in  the  bosom  of  New  Eng- 
land orthodoxy,  "from  the  age  of 
twelve  he  began  to  doubt,"  and 
"from  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
known,  wherever  he  lived,  as  the 
champion  of  Universalism."  Here 
the  biographer  indulges  in  what  he 
considers  appropriate  reflections,  and 
points  out  to  his  readers  the  valuable 
effects  of  youthful  infidelity.  "  The 
boy,"  he  coolly  observes,  "  seems  to 
have  shed  his  orthodoxy  easily."* 
Horace  Greeley  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
training  for  his  editorship. 

The  juvenile  Universalist  had 
long  been  ambitious  of  becoming  a 
printer,  and  at  last  obtained  a  va- 
cant apprenticeship  in  the  office  of 
Mr  Amos  Bliss,  proprietor  of  the 
Northern  Spectator.  The  great  event 
is  described  with  elaborate  circum- 
stantiality. The  young  "  tow-head  " 
proved  a  first-rate  workman,  and 
presently  tried  his  hand  at  com- 
position. "  The  injurious  practice  of 
writing  '  compositions,' "  says  his  bio- 
grapher, "was  not  among  the  exer- 
cises of  any  of  the  schools  which  he 
had  attended."  Considering  the  gen- 
eral literary  character  of  editorial 
writing  in  the  United  States,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  an  American 
pronounce  the  early  practice  of  com- 
position injurious  ;  the  sentiment 
evidently  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr  Parton. 
Early  attention  to  style  might  of 
course  tend  to  weaken  that  native 
force  in  the  use  of  epithets  which  ap- 
parently conduces  so  much  to  edi- 
torial success.  Horace  also  joined  a 
debating  society,  where  he  proved 
himself  a  perfect  "giant."  His  man- 
ners were  entirely  free  from  aristo- 
cratic taint,  or  any  weak  tendency  to 
politeness.  "He  stood  on  no  cere- 
mony at  the  table ;  he  fell  to  without 
waiting  to  be  asked  or  helped,  de- 
voured everything  right  and  left, 
stopped  as  suddenly  as  he  had  be- 
gun, and  vanished  instantly."  Again, 
"when  any  topic  of  interest  was 
started  at  the  table,  he  joined  in  it 


*  The  North  American  Review  thanks  Mr  Parton  warmly  for  his  brave 
noble  book.    Was  the  orthodox  Grannie  dozing  when  she  read  it  ? 
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with  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
maintained  his  opinion  against  any- 
body." He  never  went  to  tea-parties, 
never  joined  in  an  excursion,  and 
"seldom  went  to  church."  A  most 
interesting  young  man,  on  the  whole, 
was  Horace  Greeley. 

At  length  the  A  orthern  Spectator 
broke  down,  and  the  apprentice  was 
left  to  shift  for  himself.  His  depar- 
ture is  described  in  quite  a  choice  Mi- 
nerva-Press style.  "It  was  a  fine 
cool  breezy  morning  in  the  month  of 
June  1830;  Nature  had  assumed 
those  robes  of  brilliant  green  which 
she  wears  only  in  June,  and  welcom- 
ed the  wanderer  forth  with  that  hea- 
venly smile  which  plays  upon  her 
changeful  countenance  only  when  she 
is  attired  in  her  best.  Deceptive 
smile  ! "  <fec.  <fcc.  Horace  at  length  de- 
termined to  try  his  fortune  in  New 
York,  and  with  ten  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  a  shabby  suit  on  his  back, 
and  a  small  bundle  on  his  stick, 
landed  "at  sunrise,  on  Friday  the 
18th  of  August  1831,"  near  the  Bat- 
tery. The  biographer,  as  in  duty 
bound,  comes  out  strong,  and  Benja- 
min Franklin,  with  his  penny  roll, 
appears  in  the  proper  place  to  gar- 
nish the  story.  "  The  princes  of  the 
mind,"  says  he,  waxing  sublime, 
"  always  remain  incog,  till  they 
come  to  the  throne."  Poor  Hor- 
ace's appearance  "was  all  against 
him."  Certainly,  if  the  vignette  re- 
presentation of  the  youth  with  which 
Mr  Parton  has  adorned  his  volume 
conveys  any  adequate  idea  of  his  as- 
pect that  morning,  the  statement  is 
emphatically  true.  The  prince  of  the 
mind  was  incog,  with  a  vengeance — • 
a  more  calculating  and  skinny-look- 
ing young  Yankee  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine.  To  the  portrait  on 
the  opposite  page,  of  the  adult  Horace 
in  his  white  greatcoat — bought  from 
an  Irish  emigrant ! — we  must,  how- 
ever, give  the  palm  as  a  thoroughly 
characteristic  representation  of  a  full- 
blown Yankee  Wilkes-Bentham  So- 
cialist, Maine  Law  champion,  Vege- 
tarian, Spirit-rappist,  and  we  don't 
know  what  else.  The  following  bit 
of  information  is  important : — 

"  The  gentleman  to  whose  interces- 
sion Horace  Greeley  owed  his  first  em- 
ployment in  New  York,  is  now  known  to 
all  the  dentists  in  the  Union  as  the  lead- 
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ing  member  of  a  firm  which  manufac- 
tures annually  twelve  thousand  artificial 
teeth.  He  has  made  a  fortune,  the  reader 
will  be  glad  to  learn,  and  lives  in  a  man- 
sion up  town." 

To  the  event  which  gave  Horace 
his  "First  Lift"  in  the  world,  the 
biographer  devotes  a  whole  chap- 
ter. That  event  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  Penny  Paper. 
The  idea  originated  in  the  head 
of  an  unfortunate  medical  stu- 
dent afflicted  by  Providence  with 
ready  cash  to  the  amount  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  Horatio  David 
Sheppard,  unwisely  neglecting  his 
pestle  and  scalpel,  took  to  dabbling 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  in 
due  time  found  himself  minus  his 
dollars.  Speculatively  musing  as  he 
passed  through  Chatham  Street,  a 
great  mart  of  penny  wares,  he  was 
struck  with  the  rapid  sales  effected 
by  the  energetic  stall -keepers  and 
itinerant  venders  of  shoe-laces.  Part- 
ing with  an  odd  cent  or  penny  seemed 
so  natural  and  easy  a  proceeding 
that  the  offer  of  any  article  for  .that 
sum  seemed  irresistible.  Might  not 
a  newspaper  be  produced  at  one 
cent  with  certain  success  1  The  idea, 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  happy 
one.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
however,  the  proposal  at  first  excited 
unbounded  ridicule,  and  for  eighteen 
months  Dr  Sheppard  could  not  get 
"  one  man  "  to  Relieve  in  its  feasibil- 
ity. At  last,  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1833,  appeared  the  Morning  Posf, 
published  by  "  Greeley  and  Story," 
price  two  cents.  It  lived  only  twenty- 
one  days,  dying  from  pure  want  of 
funds.  The  idea  was  soon  after  suc- 
cessfully realised  by  other  specula- 
tors, and  in  a  few  years  the  penny 
press  was  able  to  take  society  by  the 
throat.  Its  first  reception  is  thus 
described  : — 

"When  the  respectable  New  Yorker 
first  saw  a  penny  paper,  he  gazed  at  it 
(I  saw  him)  with  a  feeling  similar  to  that 
with  which  an  ill-natured  man  may  be 
supposed  to  regard  General  Tom  Thumb, 
a  feeling  of  mingled  curiosity  and  con- 
tempt ;  he  put  the  ridiculous  little  thing 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket  to  carry  home 
for  the  amusement  of  his  family ;  and  he 
wondered  what  nonsense  would  be  per- 
petrated next." 

If  such  was  the  reception  of  the 
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cheap  press    among    the    go-ahead 
New  Yorkers,  it  need  not  surprise  us 
that  in  our  own  steady-going  commu- 
nity it  should  have  been  still  less 
favourable.     The  experience  of  the 
last  few  months,  however,  has  pretty 
well  demonstrated  the  absurdity  of 
the  principal  objections.    The  antici- 
pated peril  to  the  health  of  society 
has,   as   every  believer  in  the   na- 
tional good-sense  well  knew,  proved 
a  chimera.     British  intellect  and  mo- 
rals fortunately  are  not  dependent 
on  taxes  and  high  price ;  and  the  gra- 
dual removal  of  all  restrictions  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press  has  only 
shown  more  signally  that  this  people 
needs  no  legal  bridling  to  keep  on 
the  path  of  decency  and  order.    The 
number  of  cheap  papers  has  indeed 
proved  much  smaller  than  was  anti- 
cipated, few  people  seeming  to  have 
been  aware  how  much  energy  and 
capital  are  required  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  paying  penny  paper — a 
fact  which  was  alone  sufficient  to 
answer  the  fears  of  those  who  looked 
in  June  1855  for  the  coming  of  the  De- 
luge.   In  New  York  the  case  unfortu- 
nately was  far  otherwise.   The  Father 
of  the  American  Penny  Press,  if  to 
any  one  man  that  title  is  due,  must 
be  regarded  as  having  treated  his 
country  in  a  way  the  reverse  of  what 
St  Patrick  did  for  Ireland — as  a  male 
Pandora,  in  fact,  who  opened  the  lid 
that  shut  in  a  countless  brood  of  very 
hideous  creatures.      The  thing  will 
end  t  well,  we  hope,  as  we  hope  for 
a  millennium  ;  and  improvement,  as 
we  have  admitted,  there  already  is. 
But  that  the  birth  of  the  cheap  press 
in  America  was  followed  by  a  deluge 
of  quackery,  virulence,  and  indecency 
which  has  not  yet  entirely  subsided, 
is  a  fact  written  in  disgraceful  char- 
acters on  pages    innumerable,  and 
legible  on  the  skins  of  men  now  liv- 
ing, had  they  not  been  tougher  than 
bison's  hide.    That  such  should  have 
been  the  result  of  cheapening  the  fa- 
vourite stimulant  of  the  American 
rabble  was  perfectly  inevitable,  and 
that  the  new  development  of  journal- 
ism was    accompanied   by   marked 
features  of  superiority  is  undeniable. 
The  increase  of  violence  and  slander 
was  itself  a  point  of  superiority  in 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  herd, — for 
coarseness,  passed  for  strength,  and 
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scurrility  for  smartness,  the  Ameri- 
can's "  darling  attribute."  But,  among 
a  people  of  intense  activity  and  in- 
quisitiveness,  the  increased  energy  in 
the  procuring  of  news  (whether  true 
or  false)  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  immense  popularity 
attained  in  so  few  years  by  the  prin- 
cipal American  journals.  To  this 
source,  rather  than  to  any  general 
predilection  for  the  vile  and  malicious, 
would  we  seek  to  attribute  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  papers  in  which 
libel  and  indecency  constituted  a 
regular  stock  in  trade.  This  is  cer- 
tainly no  excuse  for  the  patronage  so 
bestowed,  but  it  at  least  helps  to  ex- 
plain it  in  a  way  not  utterly  destruc- 
tive of  our  respect  for  a  wnole  com- 
munity. 

And  now,  to  return  to  our  Horace. 
Of  his  dignified  manners  towards  his 
workmen  the  following  may  suffice 
as  an  example.  It  is  interesting, 
moreover,  as  showing  that  the  ex- 
traordinary voracity  of  his  early 
years  had  given  place  to  utter  in- 
difference to  considerations  so  low 
as  the  eating  of  dinner  : — 

"  There  was  not  even  the  show  or  pre- 
tence of  discipline  in  the  office.  One  of 
the  journeymen  made  an  outrageous  cari- 
cature of  his  employer,  and  showed  it  to 
him  one  day  as  he  came  from  dinner: 
'-Who's  that  1'  asked  the  man.  '  That's 
me,'  said  the  master,  with  a  smile,  and 
passed  into  his  work:  The  men  made  a 
point  of  appearing  to  differ  in  opinion 
from  him  on  every  subject,  becaxise 
they  liked  to  hear  him  talk  ;  and,  one 
day,  after  a  long  debate,  he  exclaimed, 
'  Why,  men,  if  I  were  to  say  that  that 
black  man  there  was  black,  you'd  all 
swear  he  was  white.'  He  worked  with 
all  his  former  intensity  and  absorption. 
Often  such  conversations  as  these  took 
place  in  the  office  about  the  middle  of 
the  day: — 

"  (H.  G.,  looking  up  from  his  work)— 
Jonas,  have  I  been  to  dinner  I 

"(Mr  Winchester)— You  ought  to 
know  best.  I  don't  know. 

"  (H.  G.)  —  John,  have  I  been  to 
dinner  ? 

"  (John)— I  believe  not;  Has  he,  Tom  ? 

"  To  which  Tom  would  reply  '  no,'  or 
'  yes,'  according  to  his  own  recollection  or 
John's  wink ;  and  if  the  office  generally 
concurred  in  Tom's  decision,  Horace 
would  either  go  to  dinner  or  resume  his 
work,  in  unsuspecting  accordance  there- 
with." 
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With  that  interesting  proneness  to 
heresy  of  all  kinds  which  distin- 
guishes Mr  Greeley,  he  soon  after 
adopted  the  semi-vegetarian  princi- 
ples of  a  certain  Rev.  Dr  Graham, 
who,  says  the  biographer,  "  was  a  dis- 
coverer of  the  facts,  that  most  of  us 
are  sick,  and  that  none  of  us  need 
be ;  that  disease  is  impious  and  dis- 
graceful, the  result  in  almost  every 
instance  of  folly  or  crime."  The 
italics  are  Mr  Parton's,  whose  diges- 
tion,! it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  unexcep- 
tionable. 

At  length,  early  in  1834,  Horace, 
with  two  partners,  started  the  New 
Yorker,  a  weekly  paper,  "  incompar- 
ably the  best  of  its  kind  that  nad 
ever  been  published  in  this  country ;" 
so  good,  in  fact,  that  after  seven  years 
of  hard  struggle  it  gave  up  the  ghost. 
We  would  rather  believe  that  its  want 
of  success  was  due  to  the  incompe- 
tency  of  its  management ;  but  if  the 
editor  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering 
such  unpalatable  truths  as  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  specimen,  we 
are  afraid  it  must  be  conceded  with 
the  biographer  that  the  New  Yorker 
was  not  half  enough  spicy,  or  fawn- 
ing :— 

"  The  great  pervading  evil  of  our  so- 
cial condition  is  the  worship  and  the 
bigotry  of  Opinion.  While  the  theory  of 
our  political  institutions  asserts  or  im- 
plies the  absolute  freedom  of  the  human 
mind — the  right  not  only  of  free  thought 
and  discussion,  but  of  the  most  unre- 
strained action  thereon  within  the  wide 
boundaries  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  yet  the  practical  commentary  upon 
this  noble  text  is  as  discordant  as  imagi- 
nation can  conceive.  Beneath  the  thin 
veil  of  a  democracy  more  free  than  that 
of  Athens  in  her  glory,  we  cloak  a  des- 
potism more  pernicious  and  revolting 
than  that  of  Turkey  or  China.  It  is  the 
despotism  of  Opinion." 

The  New  Yorker  having  never, 
during  its  whole  term  of  existence, 
reached  the  paying  point,  the  poor 
editor  was  obliged  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling  by  other  means.  In  1838  he 
undertook  the  sole  charge  of  the 
Jeffersonian,  a  paper  of  a  class  pe- 
culiar to  America,  and  denominated 
"  Campaign  Papers."  The  noble  pur- 
pose of  the  Jeffersonian  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Greeley  himself :  "  It  was 
established  on  the  impulse  of  the 
Whig  tornado  of  1837,  to  secure  a 


like  result  in  1838,  so  as  to  give  the 
Whig  party  a  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
governor,  Senate,  Assembly,  United 
States  Senator,  Congressmen,  and  all 
the  vast  executive  patronage  of  the 
State,  then  amounting  to  millions  of 
dollars  a-year." 

The  Jeffersonian  existed  only  one 
year,  having  served  its  end.  The 
labours  of  the  editor  were  enormous; 
"no  one  but  a  Greeley"  could  have 
endured  it  all.  In  1840  he  started 
another  "Campaign  Paper,"  in  the 
interest  of  General  Harrison.  The 
absorption  of  the  editorial  mind  dur- 
ing this  exciting  season  is  illustrated 
by  another  of  those  graceful  anec- 
dotes, in  which  our  biographer  de- 
lights— relating  how  Mr  Greeley  ar- 
rives late  at  a  political  tea-party 
(Sunday  evening),  and  straightway 
plunges  into  a  conversation  on  the 
currency;  how  the  worthy  landlady 
asks  him  in  vain  to  take  tea ;  how  she 
begs  him  to  "  try  a  cruller  anyhow," 
and  is  rudely  repulsed ;  how  she  places 
a  large  basket  of 'these  unknown  de- 
licacies on  his  knees,  and  he  mecha- 
nically devours  every  morsel;  how, 
fearing  the  consequences,  she  substi- 
tutes for  the  "  cruller  "  basket  a  great 
heap  of  cheese ;  how  the  remarkable 
boa-constrictor  gobbles  it  all  up ;  and 
how,  finally,  he  was  none  the  worse  of 
it  all.  "  Anecdotes,"  says  Mr  P.,  are 
"  precious  for  biographical  purposes." 

The  Log  Cabin  had  a  circulation  of 
from  80,000  to  90,000,  and  yet  such 
was  the  easy  virtue  of  the  subscribers 
that  the  proprietor  made  nothing  by 
it,  and  the  last  number  contained  a 
moving  appeal  "to  the  friends  who 
owe  us."  Such,  also,  is  political  gra- 
titude, that  Mr  Greeley  did  not  even 
receive  the  offer  of  an  office  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices, at  which  his  biographer  is  duly 
disgusted.  He  adds  the  following 
significant  anecdote : — 

"  Mr  Fry  ( W.  H.)  made  a  speech  one 
evening  at  a  political  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  next  morning  a  committee 
waited  upon  him  to  know  for  what  office 
he  intended  to  become  an  applicant. 
'  Office1?'  said  the  astonished  composer— 
'  no  office.'  '  Why,  then,'  said  the  com- 
mittee, '  what  the  h — II  did  you  speak  last 
night  for  1 '  Mr  Greeley  had  not  even 
the  honour  of  a  visit  from  a  committee 
of  this  kind." 
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Mr  Greeley  at  length  ventured  on 
the  bold  experiment  of  starting  a  new 
daily  paper.  There  were  already 
eleven  in  New  York;  but  a  cheap 
Whig  paper*  was  wanted,  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  10th  April  1841,  ap- 
peared the  New  York  Tribune,  price 
one  cent.  It  began  with  only  six 
hundred  subscribers,  and  encountered 
much  opposition,  but  was  "  from  its 
inception  very  successful."  The  Tri- 
bune, says  Mr  Parton,  was  "a  live 
paper,"  and  it  prospered  by  opposi- 
tion. "  FIGHT  was  the  word  with  it 
from  the  start  —  FIGHT  has  been  the 
word  ever  since  —  FIGHT  is  the  word 
this  day."  One  thing  was  wanting  to 
success  —  an  efficient  business-partner. 
Such  a  man  was  found  in  the  person  of 
Mr  Thomas  M'Elrath.  The  biographer 
shouts  and  rubs  his  hands  with 
ecstasy  at  such  a  combination  of  ex- 
cellence as  was  now  realised.  Hear 
him  : 

"Roll  Horace  Greeley  and  Thomas 
M'Elrath  into  one,  and  the  result  would 
be,  a  very  respectable  approximation  to 
a  Perfect  Man.  The  Two,  united  in 
partnership,  have  been  able  to  produce  a 
very  respectable  approximation  to  a 
perfect  newspaper.  As  Damon  and  Py- 
thias are  the  types  of  perfect  friendship, 
so  may  Greeley  and  M'Elrath  be  of  a  per- 
fect partnership  ;  and  one  may  say,  with 
a  sigh  at  the  many  discordant  unions  the 
world  presents,  Oh  !  that  every  Greeley 
could  find  his  M'Elrath  !  and  blessed  is 
the  M'Elrath  that  finds  his  Greeley  !  " 

And  woe  to  the  Greeley  that  finds 
his  Parton  ! 

For  a  complete  history  of  this  re- 
spectable approximation  to  perfection, 
says  Mr  Parton,  "  ten  octavo  volumes 
would  be  required,  and  most  interest- 
ing volumes  they  would  be."  Mr 
Parton  gives  us  instead  the  small 
dose  of  "over"  200  octavo 


and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  it  is 
at  least  190  too  many.  In  these 
weary  sheets  the  curious  will  find 
a  full  account  of  Mr  Greeley's  ex- 
ertions in  defence  of  Fourierism, 
Whiggism,  Teetotalism,  Anti-  Sla- 
very, Woman's  Rights,  and  Irish  Re- 
bellion, his  libels  on  Fenimore  Cooper, 
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his  motions  in  Congress,  his  lectures, 
his  European  travels,  his  personal 
appearance,  his  private  habits,  &c. 
&c. 

"  For  Irish  Repeal,"  among  other 
good  causes,  the  Tribune  "fought 
like  a  tiger,"  the  magnanimous  editor 
accepting  a  place  in  the  Directory  of 
the  Friends  of  Ireland,  "  to  the  funds 
of  which  he  contributed  liberally." 
Mr  Greeley  is  not  a  warlike  man,  as 
his  boyish  experiences  have  indicated, 
but  ^cendiarism  and  bloodshed  in 
British  territory  are  things  for  which 
he  willingly  sacrifices  a  few  dollars. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  wildest  fictions,  plea- 
santly denominated  "  hoaxes,"  consti- 
tutes an  attractive  element  in  Ameri- 
can journalism.  In  August  1848, 
New  York  red-republicanism  was 
"  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for  im- 
portant news  of  the  Irish  rebellion." 
The  fortunate  Tribune  obtained  ex- 
clusive intelligence,  and  hastened  to 
publish,  "  with  due  glorification,"  a 
flaming  account  of  the  great  battle  of 
Slieyenamon  (afterwards  known  as 
"  Slievegammon,")  in  which  6000 
British  troops  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed. "  For  a  day  or  two  the  Irish  and 
the  friends  of  Ireland  exulted ;  but 
when  the  truth  became  known,  their 
note  was  sadly  changed."  The  editor, 
we  learn,  was  absent  at  the  time,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  ex- 
ulted as  much  as  any  man  to  hear  of 
the  "stench"  of  a  three-mile  shambles 
of  British  soldiers.  His  tone  on  the 
subject  of  the  Russian  war  has  be- 
trayed no  weak  sympathy  with  the 
Western  combatants  ;  and  doubtless 
he  takes  a  brotherly  interest  ^in 
•the  insane  and  detestable  conspiracies 
now  or  lately  hatching  among  the 
unhappy  exiles  of  Erin. 

In  November  of  that  year,  Mr 
Greeley  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress, by  a  machinery  the  corruption 
of  which  is  testified  by  no  less  a  person 
than  himself.  He  was  very  active  as 
a  member,  and  soon  made  himself 
prominently  obnoxious  by  exposing 
various  legislative  jobs.  Some  of  the 
lively  scenes  that  occurred  are  de- 


*  The  meaning  of  the  words  "  Whig,"  «  Democrat,"  &c.,  and  the  combination  in  the 
same  individuals  of  Whig  and  Protectionist,  Conservative  and  Democrat,  are  some- 
what puzzling  to  those  who  have  not  studied  the  complicated  subject  of  American 
politics. 
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scribed  at  immense  length.  Mr  Par- 
ton  draws  no  flattering  conclusion 
from  the  reception  of  his  hero  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Let  our 
American  friends  console  themselves 
with  the  assurance  that  his  testimony 
is  not  decisive. 

"  An  honest  man  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States  seemed 
to  be  a  foreign  element,  a  fly  in  its  cup, 
an  ingredient  that  would  not  mix,  a 
novelty  that  disturbed  its  peace.  It 
struggled  hard  to  find  a  pretext  for  the 
•expulsion  of  the  offensive  person  ;  but 
not  finding  one,  the  next  best  thing  was 
to  endeavour  to  show  the  country  that 
Horace  Greeley  was,  after  all,  no  better 
than  members  of  Congress  generally." 

In  1849,  the  Tribune,  with  its 
habitual  predilection  for  the  fanatical 
and  revolutionary,  or,  as  Mr  Parton 
loftily  phrases  the  thing,  "true  to 
its  instinct  of  giving  hospitality  to 
every  new  or  revived  idea,"  devoted 
large  space  to  the  promulgation  of 
Proudhon's  delightful  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  Property.  Among  other 
'things  also,  says  our  chronicler,  it  be- 
gan a  rejoinder  to  the  Evening  Post 
in  the  following  spirited  manner, — the 
only  specimen  we  choose  to  quote  of 
Mr  Greeley's  vituperative  abilities : — 

"You lie, villain !  wilfully,  wickedly, 
basely  lie !" 

This  observation,  placidly  re- 
marks the  historian,  "  called  forth 
much  remark  at  the  time."  The 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was 
WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT.  With  the 
same  instinctive  hospitality  towards 
every  form  of  delusion,  the  Tribune 
opened  its  accommodating  columns 
to  the  Spirit-Rappers,  who,  notwith- 
standing a  few  hundred  cases  of  in- 
sanity and  other  small  evils,  have,  in 
Mr  Parton's  opinion,  done  much  good. 
About  the  same  time  it  took  up  the 
Woman's  Rights  humbug,  acknow- 
ledging that  the  ladies  are  perhaps 
unwise  in  making  the  demand,  but 
maintaining  that  no  sincere  republi- 
can can  give  any  adequate  reason  for 
refusing  them  "an  equal  participa- 
tion with  men  in  political  rights."  A 
whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  Mr  Gree- 
ley's platform  exhibitions,  which  it 
seems  are  very  frequent  and  edifying 
— Horace  having,  as  Mr  Parton  tells 
us,  a  benevolent  appreciation  of  the 
delight  it  gives  to  see  the  man 
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whose  writings  have  charmed  and 
moved  and  formed  us."  Not  only 
does  he  lecture  as  often  as  possible, 
but 

"  At  public  meetings  and  public  din- 
ners Mr  Greeley  is  a  frequent  speaker. 
His  name  usually  comes  at  the  end  of 
the  report,  introduced  with  '  Horace 
Greeley  being  loudly  called  for,  made  a 
few  remarks  to  the  following  purport.' 
The  call  is  never  declined ;  nor  does  he 
ever  speak  without  saying  something; 
and  when  he  has  said  it,  he  resumes  his 
seat." 

The  remarkable  man ! 

In  1851,  Horace  went  to  see  the 
World's  Fair  in  Hyde  Park.  No 
foolish  curiosity  or  sentimentality 
instigated  the  philosophic  editor ; 
his  main  object,  as  announced  (the 
American  editor  keeps  his  readers 
regularly  informed  on  all  his  move- 
ments) in  the  Tribune,  being  to  in- 
spect "  the  improvements  recently 
made,  or  now  being  made,  in  the 
modes  of  dressing  flax  and  hemj),  and 
preparing  them  to  be  spun  and  woven 
by  steam  or  water  power." 

The  departure  and  passage  are 
carefully  described  ;  Mr  Parton  hav- 
ing apparently  paid  a  steward  to 
note,  watch  in  hand,  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  Horace's  sea-sickness.  No- 
thing that  he  saw  in  this  effete 
country  seems  to  have  in  the  least 
impressed  his  great  mind.  The 
royal  procession  would  have  faded 
before  "a  parade  of  the  New  York 
Firemen  or  Odd  Fellows."  The 
Queen  he  patronisingly  noticed,  and 
was  even  "  glad  to  see,"  though  "  he 
could  not  but  feel  that  her  voca- 
tion was  behind,  the  intelligence  of 
the  age,  and  likely  to  go  out  of 
fashion  at  no  distant  day  •"  but  not, 
poor  thing!  "through  her  fault." 
The  posts  of  honour  nearest  her  per- 
son should  have  been  confided,  he 
thought,  to  "the  descendants  of  Watt 
and  Arkwright ;"  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors should  have  been  "  the  sons 
of  Fitch,  Fulton,  Whitney,  Daguerre, 
and  Morse,"  &c.  &c.  Hampton  Court 
he  thought  "larger  than  the  Astor 
House,  but  less  lofty,  and  containing 
fewer  rooms."  Westminster  Abbey 
was  "a  mere  barbaric  profusion  of 
lofty  ceilings,  stained  windows,  carv- 
ing, graining,  and  all  manner  of  con- 
trivances for  absorbing  labour  and 
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money ;"  less  adapted  for  public  wor- 
ship "than  a  fifty  thousand  dollar 
church  in  New  York."  He  gives 
credit  to  the  English  for  many  good 
qualities,  but  thinks  them  "  a  most 
un-ideal  people," — he,  the  romantic 
Greeley  !  "  He  liked  the  amiable 
women  of  England,  so  excellent  at 
the  fireside,  so  tame  in  the  drawing- 
room  ;  bjit  he  doubts  whether  they 
could  so  much  as  comprehend  the 
ideas  which  underlie  the  woman's 
rights  movement."  (The  amiable 
women  of  England  may  well  console 
themselves  under  a  doubt  so  compli- 
mentary to  their  common  -,  sense.) 
In  Paris  the  great  man  was  appa- 
rently in  better  humour,  devoting 
two'days  to  the  Louvre— a  wonderful 
fact."  His  great  political  sagacity 
shines  forth  in  his  estimate  of  Frencn 
affairs  in  June  1851.  France  he  found 
as  "  tranquil  and  prosperous  as  Eng- 
land herself;"  as  for  fear  from  Louis 
Napoleon,  he  "marvels  at  the  obli- 
cjudy  of  vision  whereby  any  one  is 
enabled,  standing  in  this  metropolis, 
to  anticipate  the  subversion  of  the 
Republic."  In  Italy  his  first  remark 
was,  that  he  had  never  seen  a  region 
so  much  in  want  of  "a  few  subsoil 
ploughs"  Edinburgh,  it  seems,  was 
honoured,  before  his  return  to  New 
York,  by  a  visit  from  this  great  un- 
known ;  and  we  are  proud  to  learn 


have,  as  a  rule,  abstained  from  the 
impertinence  of  panegyric."  When, 
therefore,  he  tells  us  that  the  rolling 
together  of  Greeley  and  M'Elrath, 
after  the  manner  of  a  dumpling, 
would  result  in  something  like  per- 
fection ;  that  Greeley  is  "  too  much 
in  earnest  to  be  a  perfect  editor;" 
that  "he  is  a  BOEN  LEGISLATOR," 
and  "  could  save  a  nation,  but  never 
learn  to  tie  a  cravat ;"  that  he  is 
"  New  York's  most  distinguished 
citizen,  the  Country's  most  influential 
man,"  and  editor  of  the  best  paper 
in  existence  ;  that,  in  short,  lie  is 
"the  Franklin  of  this  generation — 
Franklin  liberalised  and  enlightened," 
—-we  are  to  take  these  statements  as 
the  sober  expression  of  bare  hard 
fact ;  and  the  reader  is  left  to  con- 
clude from  them  how  much  might 
have  been  said  by  a  more  partial  and 
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weak-minded  biographer — his  ima- 
gination is  left  to  fill  up  the  outline 
of  a  Greeley's  perfections  ! 

But  does  the  reader  wish  to  see 
the  man  himself— to  know  his  height 
and  weight,  not  metaphorically,  but 
actually,  in  British  feet  and  inches, 
and  in  pounds  avoirdupois  1  So 
pleasant  and  laudable  a  desire  the 
amiable  Parton  is  far  from  disappoint- 
ing ;  for  does  not  the  great  man  say 
that  "there's  no  use  in  any  man's 
writing  a  biography  unless  he  can 
tell  what  no  one  else  can  tell."  Here, 
then,  reader,  you  have  it,  what  no 
one  else  assuredly  could,  would,  or 
should  dream  of  telling  you  but 
the  inimitable,  the  unapproachable 
Parton : — 

"  Horace  Greeley  stands  five  feet  ten 
and  a  half  inches,  in  his  stockings.  He 
weighs  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds. 
Since  his  return  from  Europe  in  1851, 
he  has  increased  in  weight,  and  promises 
to  attain,  in  due  time,  something  of  the 
dignity  which  belongs  to  amplitude  of 
person.  He  stoops  considerably,  not 
from  age,  but  from  a  constitutional 
pliancy  of  the  back-bone,  aided  by  his 
early  habit  of  incessant  reading.  In 
walking,  he  swings  or  sways  from  side  to 
side.  Seen  from  behind,  he  looks,  as  he 
walks  with  head  depressed,  bended  back, 
and  swaying  gait,  like  an  old  man ;  an 
illusion  which  is  heightened  if  a  stray 
lock  of  white  hair  escapes  from  under 
his  hat.  But  the  expression  of  his  face 
is  singularly  and  engagingly  youthful. 
His  complexion  is  extremely  fair,  and  a 
smile  plays  ever  upon  his  countenance. 
His  head,  measured  round  the  organs  of 
Individuality  and  Philoprogenitiveness, 
is  twenty-three  and  a  half  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, which  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  average.  His  forehead  is  round 
and  full,  and  rises  into  a  high  and  ample 
dome.  The  hair  is  white,  inclining  to- 
red  at  the  ends,  and  thinly  scattered 
over  the  head.  Seated  in  company, 
with  his  hat  off,  he  looks  not  unlike  the 
'  Philosopher'  he  is  often  called ;  no  one 
could  take  him  for  a  common  man." 

Now,  then,  reader,  if  you  do  not 
^ive  us  credit  for  introducing  you  to 
the  acme  of  modern  biography,  we 
pronounce  you  the  most  ungrateful 
and  least  discriminating  of  human 
beings.  "  If  Horace  Greeley  were  a 
flower,"  says  J.  P.,  "  botanists  would 
call  him  single,  and  examine  him 
with  interest."  "He  is  what  the 
Germans  sometimes  style  'a  nature.'" 
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And  if  J.  P.  also  were  a  flower, 
botanists  would  inevitably  pronounce 
him  "  a  tulip."  He  is  what  in  Scot- 
land we  sometimes  call  "  a  natural " 
— otherwise  known  as  "  a  halfling  ;" 
or,  in  vernacular  English,  a  born 
fool.  Horace  Greeley  is  not,  to  our 
mind,  a  person  very  agreeable  or  very 
venerable ;  but  intensely  as  we  dis- 
like his  bad  qualities,  and  those  of 
his  paper  (in  some  respects  a  good 
one  —  very  attentive,  in  its  own 
peculiar  way,  to  literature,  and  excel- 
lently printed*),  his  dreary  fanaticism 
and  vulgarity,  his  bigoted  Yankeeism, 
his  strong  anti-British  feeling — much 
as  we  dislike  all  this,  we  do  not  like 
to  see  him  made  absolutely  ridiculous, 
had  he  no  other  good  quality  than 
the  pleasure  he  takes  in  farming. 
We  are  not  surprised,  however,  to 
learn  that  he  has  few  friends,  "  and 
no  cronies."  His  biographer,  at 
least,  is  not  among  the  former ;  for 
any  man  would  accept  his  chance 
against  a  Kentucky  rifle  sooner  than 
a  biography  at  the  hands  of  Mr  J. 
Parton.  There  is  this  comfort,  at 
least,  that  Horace  Greeley  "  has  no 
pleasures,  so  called,  and  suffers  little 
pain,"  otherwise,  we  imagine,  the  ad- 
miring scribbler  would  not,  with  such 
inconceivable  indelicacy,  have  opened 
the  doors  of  his  closet,  and  exhibited 
him  in  puris  naturalibus  to  the  gaze 
of  the  world. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  veracious  re- 
cord of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
the  Jack  Ketch  of  editors,  the  re- 
doubtable and  happily  unparalleled 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  with  whom, 
for  several  reasons,  we  must  be  brief. 
The  author  has  of  course  sought  no 
counsel  from  "  Mr  Bennett,  nor  any 
one  connected  with  him."  The  work 
is  a  pure  labour  of  love,  "  a  spon- 
taneous act  of  literary  justice"  to 
the  character  of  a  noble  and  much 
maligned  man.  The  former  state- 
ment we  perfectly  believe,  as  we 
imagine  the  consultation  would  na- 
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turally  proceed  from  and  not  to  the 
subject  of  the  memoir.  As  to  the 
spontaneity,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  work  was  prompted  by  the 
dumpy  and  infatuated  volume  of 
which  we  have  attempted  faintly  to 
shadow  forth  the  beauties, —  as  to 
"justice,"  no  man  is  more  dreadfully 
in  earnest  for  justice  than  when  he 
defends  himself.  The  motto  prefixed 
from  Dr  Johnson  is  admirable : 
"  History,  which  draws  a  portrait  of 
living  manners,  may  perhaps  be 
made  of  greater  use  than  the  solem- 
nities of  professed  morality,  and 
convey,  the  knowledge  of  vice  and 
virtue  with  more  efficacy  than  axioms 
and  definitions"  Which  being  ap- 
plied to  the  present  case,  may  be 
interpreted  to  signify  that  the  life 
of  a  notorious  blackguard  is  more 
eloquent  than  a  sermon  of  Dr  Blair, 
and  conveys  the  knowledge  of  vir- 
tue, through  the  exhibition  of  its 
contrary,  with  more  impressiveness 
than  all  the  proverbs  of  Solomon  ! 
In  this  sense  the  Life  of  Mr  James 
Gordon  Bennett  might,  in  faithful 
and  competent  hands,  do  as  much 
good  as  the  Newgate  Calendar,  or 
Defoe's  Autobiography  of  an  Unfor- 
tunate Female, — it  might  carry  along 
with  it,  as  this  preface  says,  "  not  a 
few  valuable  lessons."  Unhappily, 
however,  the  genius  of  this  bio- 
grapher is  utterly  unequal  to  the 
subject,  and  instead  of  a  lifelike  and 
instructive  portraiture,  he.  has  pro- 
duced a  senseless  and  incredible 
daub.  More  speaking  by  far  is  the 
portrait  which  fronts  the  title- 
page.  It  represents  in  sharp  outline 
the  face  of  a  hard-headed,  heavy- 
browed,  obstinate  man;  vulpine 
sagacity  in  the  wrinkles  of  the 
mouth  and  the  corners  of  the  eyes  ; 
long  upper-lip  and  heavy  under-jaw, 
and  bold  vulturine  nose  seeming 
to  scent  carrion  from  afar.  The 
eyes  are  upturned  in  sculptured  life- 
lessness — in  artistic  justice,  we  pre- 


*  Of  the  printing-office  and  editorial  rooms  Mr  Parton  gives  a  minute  account, 
not  failing  to  give  us  the  names  and  describe  the  personal  attractions  of  all  the 
leading  officials,  including  the  distinguished  foreman,  Mr  T.  Hooker,  who  warns 
"gentlemen  desiring  to  wash  and  soak  their  distributing  matter,"  to  use  the 
"  metal  galleys"  he  has  cast  for  that  purpose  !  "  It  took  the  world,"  says  Mr  P., 
"an  unknown  number  of  thousand  years  to  arrive  at  that  word  GENTLEMEN." 
What  a  pity  that  some  smart  man  does  not  write  a  little  book  on  "  The  Flunkeyism 
of  Democracy." 
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sume,  to  that  unfortunate  ophthalmic 
defect  known  as  a  diabolical  squint. 
The  portrait,  we  say,  is  better  than 
the  book,  and  tells,  though  probably 
a  nattering  likeness,  a  clearer  and 
more  honest  story. 

"  Is  it  not,"  inquired  Mr  Dickens 
in  New  York,  "a  very  disgraceful 
circumstance  that  such  a  man  as 
So-and-so  should  be  acquiring  a  large 
property  by  the  most  infamous  and 
odious  means,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  crimes  of  which  he  has  been 
guilty,  should  be  tolerated  and  abet- 
ted by  your  citizens  ?  He  is  a  public 
nuisance,  is  he  not? — Yes,  sir.  A 
convicted  liar? — Yes,  sir.  He  has 
been  kicked,  and  cuffed,  and  caned  ? 
— Yes,  sir.  And  he  is  utterly  dis- 
honourable, debased,  and  profligate  ? 
— Yes,  sir.  In  the  name  of  wonder, 
then,  what  is  his  merit  ? — Well,  sir, 
he  is  a  smart  man  /"  Such  is  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
the  solution  of  the  Barnum  pheno- 
menon, and  with  it  of  all  analogous 
phenomena.  Similar  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  smart  young  man  whom 
we  have  just  parted  with.  "  Every 
race,"  he  says,  "has  its  own  ideas 
respecting  what  is  best  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  man.  .  .  .  When  a 
Yankee  would  bestow  his  most  spe- 
cial commendation  upon  another,  he 
says,  '  That  is  a  man,  sir,  who  gene- 
rally succeeds  in  what  he  under- 
takes.' "  Let  no  delicate  and  high- 
minded  person,  therefore,  be  aston- 
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ished  that  such  a  man  as  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  whom  the  respecta- 
bility of  New  York  has  for  twenty 
years  loathingly  patronised,  should 
have  attained  a  commanding  posi- 
tion among  the  spiritual  powers  of 
the  American  Republic.  He  is  a  man 
of  undeniable  "  smartness" — not  in 
our  sense,  indeed,  for  we  have  never 
seen  a  line  of  his  composition  that 
exhibited  anything  above  what  could 
be  called  third-rate  mediocrity  of 
thought  and  style,  but  in  the  sense  of 
keen  appreciation  of  means  and  ends, 
audacious  scheming,  impenetrability 
to  shame,  and  invincible  endurance  of 
chastisement.  His  inflictions  in  this 
respect,  both  moral  and  physical,  he 
has  uniformly  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count :  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
of  the  Psalmist,  he  can  say  that 
it  was  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted. 
No  man  probably  ever  made  more 
dollars  by  the  proclamation  of  his 
own  disgrace.  A  mere  catalogue  of 
the  horse-whippings  he  has  under- 
gone during  his  long  career  of  inglory, 
would  astonish  the  nerves  of  our 
readers.*  Each  new  infliction  has 
been  prominently  blazoned  in  the 
columns  of  the  Herald,  and  the 
attractive  words  "  Cow  -  HIDED 
AGAIN  ! ! !"  have  been  duly  followed 
by  a  rush  of  buyers  and  a  cheering 
flow  of  cents  into  the  pockets  of  the 
complacent  victim  !  On  this  subject 
his  own  testimony  and  that  of  his 
biographer  are  singularly  frank  and 
decided : — 


*  On  this  subject  the  biography  maintains,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  prudent 
reserve.  One  pathetic  description  is  attempted  of  the  old  sinner,  "  as  he  stood  in 
his  editorial  rooms  in  Nassau  Street,  while  from  his  head  was  washed  the  blood  that 
incarnadined  the  snows  of  fifty  winters?'  'After  the  washing  of  his  headpiece,  the 
invincible  editor  coolly  sat  down  to  narrate  the  "  assassination"  in  his  own  choice 
style  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers.  The  following  may  pass  as  a  specimen  of 
his  manner.  "  James  Watson  Webb,"  editor  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  was  an 
old  comrade  of  the  writer's. 

"  As  I  was  leisurely  pursuing  my  business  yesterday,  hi  Wall  Street,  collecting 
the  information  which  is  daily  disseminated  in  the  Herald,  James  Watson  Webb 
came  up  to  me  on  the  northern  side  of  the  street — said  something  which  I  could 
not  hear  distinctly,  then  pushed  me  down  the  stone  steps  leading  to  one  of  the 
broker's  offices,  and  commenced  fighting  with  a  species  of  brutal  and  demoniac 
desperation  characteristic  of  a  fury. 

"  My  damage  is  a  scratch,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  lengthen  the  third 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  I  received  from  the  iron  railing  I  was  forced  against, 
and  three  buttons  torn  from  my  vest,  which  any  tailor  will  reinstate  for  a  sixpence. 
His  loss  is  a  rent  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  very  beautiful  black  coat,  which  cost 
the  ruffian  40  dollars,  and  a  blow  in  the  face,  which  may  have  knocked  down  his 
throat  some  of  his  infernal  teeth  for  anything  I  know.  Balance  in  my  favour, 
39  dollars,  94  cents." 
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"Since  I  knew  myself,  all  the  real 
approbation  I  sought  for  was  nay  own. 
If  my  conscience  was  satisfied  on  the 
score  of  morals,  and  my  ambition  on  the 
matter  of  talent,  I  always  felt  easy.  On 
this  principle  I  have  acted  from  my 
youth  up,  and  on  this  principle  I  mean 
to  die.  Nothing  can  disturb  my  equa- 
nimity. I  know  myself  —  so  does  the 
Almighty.  Is  not  that  enough  1  " 

"  This,"  says  the  biographer,  "  is 
not  the  language  and  spirit  of  a 
common  mind.  It  is  the  essence  of 
a  philosophy  which  has  not  deserted 
a  man  who  has  never  failed  to  re- 
publish  every  slander  against  him- 
self, and  who  has  been  conscious 
always  that  calumnies  cannot  out- 
live and  overshadow  truth." 

A  man  whose  conscience  seems 
never  to  have  given  him  much 
trouble,  and  whose  ambition  has  been 
satisfied  with  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  and  political  power,  may 
well  feel  easy  under  the  whips  and 
scorns  of  a  whole  universe  !  This  is 
assuredly,  and  we  rejoice  to  think 
so,  not  the  language  and  spirit  of 
the  majority  of  mankind.  Those 
only  despise  the  approbation  of  their 
fellows  who  have  shaken  off  the 
attributes  of  humanity,  and  accept 
the  reverse  of  the  proverb,  that  "a 
good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen 
than  great  riches."  The  impious 
allusion  to  the  Almighty  is  worthy 
of  a  Couthon  or  a  Marat.* 

The  success  of  such  a  journal  as  the 
J?ew  York  Herald  is  an  undeniable 
blot  on  the  community  on  whose  fol- 
lies and  vices  it  battened  into  pros- 
perity. The  damning  fact  cannot  be 
denied,  that  it  was  not  in  spite  but 
on  account  of  their  scandalous  cha- 
racter that  such  journals  first  attract- 
ed public  attention  and  secured  a 
hearing.  While,  therefore,  we  dimin- 
ish not  a  jot  our  abhorrence  of  the 
men  who  reared  these  monuments  of 
their  own  infamy,  we  are  bound  to 
regard  them  as  but  the  concentrated 
type  of  the  character  that  pervaded 
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their  constituency.  If  the  New  York 
Herald  was  unprincipled  and  ob- 
scene, the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Herald  must  have  shared  in  these 
qualities.  Its  conductor  may  have 
been  a  scoundrel,  but  he  certainly 
was  no  fool ;  he  fed  his  readers  with 
such  food  as  suited  their  taste.  Had 
that  taste  been  purer,  he  was  know- 
ing enough  to  have  provided  cleaner 
fare  :  in  a  grave  and  religious  com- 
munity he  would  probably  have 
preached  with  unctuous  decorum. 
Already  the  taste  of  that  community 
has  improved  (no  thanks,  assuredly, 
to  him) ;  the  deluge  of  vituperation 
and  indecency  has  subsided,  and  the 
New  York  Herald  has  followed  the 
temper  of  the  time.  It  may  not,  as 
the  helpless  biographer  tells  us  it  is, 
be  "  a  familiar  journal  at  every  court 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  all  in- 
telligent communities,"  but,  compared 
with  its  former  self,  it  is  positively  re- 
spectable. 

Granting,  therefore,  that  James 
Gordon  Bennett  was  as  disreputable 
an  editor  as  Dr  Faust's  great  patron 
ever  let  loose  upon  mankind,  it  is 
both  philosophically  and  historically 
just  that  we  should  regard  him,  as 
Germans  would  say,  not  as  an  isolat- 
ed phenomenon,  but  as  a  highly-re- 
markable -  and-m-itself-much-embrac- 
ing-development  of  social  existence. 
The  half-apologetic  statements  on 
this  subject  by  the  biographer,  who 
is  in  general  so  preposterous  in  his 
partiality  and  admiration  as  to  be 
utterly  beyond  criticism,  are  among 
the  most  curious  things  in  the  book. 
After  describing  the  state  of  society 
and  of  journalism  previous  to  1833, 
he  says  : — 

"  A  more  fortunate  position  of  circum- 
stances cannot  be  imagined  than  that 
which  presented  itself  for  Mr  Bennett's 
talents  at  this  period.  He  had  been 
moulded  by  events  and  experience  to 
take  a  part  in  the  change  which  the 
Press  was  about  to  undergo.  .  .  . 

rt  Mr  Bennett  was  prepared  in  every 


*  Mr  Bennett,  it  would  appear,  is  not  indeed  utterly  free  from  the  human 
feeling  of  "love  of  approbation" — the  approbation,  however,  of  "peculiar"  cha* 
racters.  Mr  O'Connell  insulted  him  at  a  great  Repeal  gathering  in  Dublin,  by  saying,, 
•when  his  card  was  presented,  "  We  don't  want  him  here.  He  is  one  of  the  con- 
ductors of  one  of  the  vilest  Gazettes  ever  published  by  infamous  publishers."  Poor 
Bennett  was  "  ill  for  some  days  in  Scotland  "—probably,  thinks  the  tender  bio- 
grapher, in  consequence  of  this  unexpected  repulse  from  a  brother  demagogue. 
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way  for  the  occasion.  He  had  been  just 
so  far  injured  as  to  urge  him  to  take 
hold  of  the  world  with  but  little  mercy 
for  its  foibles,  and  with  so  little  regard 
to  its  opinions  that  he  could  distinguish 
himself  by  an  original  course  in  Jour- 
nalism. He  felt  as  Byron  did  after  the 
Scotch  Reviewers  had  embittered  his 
soul  by  their  harsh  treatment  of  his 
'  Hours  of  Idleness.'  This  was  a  mood 
highly  favourable  to  the  production  of  a 
rare  effect.  The  dormant  spirit  of  the 
people  could  only  be  awakened  by  some- 
thing startling  and  novel,  and  circum- 
stances had  produced  a  man  for  the 
times." 

The  early  numbers  of  the  Herald, 
we  are  told,  were  "  agreeable,  plea- 
santly written,  and  comparatively 
prudish."  The  habits  of  the  editor 
were  "exemplary."  Finding  that 
this  sort  of  thing  was  "  no  go,"  the 
astute  adventurer  took  a  bolder 
course,  and  flung  aside  those  tram- 
mels of  decency  and  moderation 
which  would  have  impeded  or  ruined 
the  prospects  of  a  weaker  and  less 
original  mind.  The  biographer  ad- 
mits that  his  hero  behaved  some- 
what grossly,  but  argues,  as  one 
might  plead  in  defence  of  a  vampire 
or  a  cobra-de-capello,  that  he  merely 
used  the  weapons  which  nature  had 
given  him,  and  that  at  any  rate  he 
was  no  worse  than  his  neighbours. 

"  The  improved  taste  of  the  present 
hour  will  not  sanction  the  mode  in  which 
Mr  Bennett  at  first  undertook  to  be  the 
censor  of  society  :  but  a  philosophical 
analysis  of  the  means  ichich  were  used  in 
his  peculiar  and  eccentric  course  ( ! )  ex- 
hibits motives  as  the  springs  of  action, 
which  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  cal- 
lous heart  or  a  bad  temper 

That  Mr  Bennett  had  been  provoked  to 
use  any  and  all  power  at  his  command, 
to  overturn  the  wanton  assailants  of  his 
character,  cannot  be  denied.  He  had  but 
armed  himself  icith  the  best  instruments 
heaven  had  bestowed  upon  him,  and  his 
mode  of  warfare  was  quite  as  dignified 
as  that  which  had  been  resorted  to,  and 
adopted  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  be- 
fore, by  the  Press  generally." 

If  instead  of  the  blasphemous  word 
"  Heaven "  we  substitute  another 
more  congruous  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  the  above  may  be  taken  as  a 
sufficiently  "  philosophical "  view  of 
the  point  at  issue.  A  little  farther  on 
there  is  a  still  clearer  admission. 
After  telling  us  that  the  public  did 
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not  care  for  political  articles  in  such 
small  sheets  as  the  Herald,  the  bio- 
grapher shows  how  it  became  neces- 
sary for  Mr  Bennett  to  fill  his  paper 
with  falsehood  and  obscenity  :  — 

u  It  would  have  been  folly,  therefore, 
to  have  attempted  to  make  a  daily  offer- 
ing to  the  public  of  a  newspaper,  such 
as  is  accepted  even  at  the  present  hour. 
Mr  Bennett  saw  this— he  felt  it.  He 
wrote  to  create  an  interest  for  himself 
and  the  Herald.  In  this  he  was  pe- 
cuniarily wise,  for  had  he  taken  a  more 
dignified  course,  and  thus  have  produced 
only  such  studied  articles  as  he  had  contri- 
buted to  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  from 
1829  to  1832,  the  Herald  would  not 
have  existed  for  a  single  month,  unless 
sustained  by  a  sacrifice  of  capital  which 
it  was  not  in  the'  power  of  Mr  Bennett 
to  command.  All  of  his  success  depend- 
ed upon  his  making  a  journal  wholly 
different  from  any  one  that  was  in  ex- 
istence." 

And  in  that  attempt  the  enterpris- 
ing editor  succeeded  to  a  miracle,  for 
certainly  anything  approaching  to  the 
Herald  in  its  "  peculiar  "  character, 
the  literature  of  civilisation  had  not 
seen  ! 

That  there  may  be  no  mistake  on 
the  matter,  the  biographer,  in  sum- 
ming up  the  transcendent  merits  of 
Mr  Bennett  near  the  close  of  the 
volume,  assures  us  that  the  course 
pursued  was  perfectly  deliberate  : — 

"On  the  5th  of  May  1835,  he -"com- 
menced his  work  of  regeneration  by  pub- 
lishing the  first  number  of  the  New  York 
Herald,  which,  till  it  was  established, 
was  conducted  with  such  peculiarities  as 
secured  it  attention— peculiarities  uhicli 
seemed  to  have  sprung  from  a  mind  re- 
solved to  carry  out  certain  broad  persO' 
nal  characteristics,  which  in  themselves 
'  furnish  the  bitterest  satire  upon  the 
true  nature  of  political  and  social  life 
known  to  the  literature  of  any  age  or 
country.  The  course  adopted  was  not 
based  on  impulse.  There  is  no  excuse  for 
it  on  that  ground.  It  was  the  fruit  of  the 
most  careful  reflection,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  the  original  prospectus  has  not 
been  departed  from  in  any  point  ivhat- 
ever  during  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
The  original  design  was  to  establish  a 
journal  which  should  be  independent  of 
all  parties,  and  the  influence  of  which 
should  be  grounded  upon  its  devotion  to 
the  popular  will— a,  plan  which  has  found 
numerous  imitators,  and  which  is  the 
only  one  suited  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  public." 
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Mr  Bennett,  who  of  course  "endorses" 
these  sentiments,  is  thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent, as  much  at  ease  in  his  "  con- 
science "  with  regard  to  his  past  con- 
duct as  ever,  and  would,  if  the  thing 
were  to  be  done  over  again,  do  it  con 
amore  again.  The  popular  will — 
not  Truth  or  Righteousness ;  the 
most  sweet  voices  of  the  rabble, 
not  the  still  small  voice  of  the  man 
within  the  breast — that,  then,  is  the 
creed  of  this  " regenerator"  of  jour- 
nalism— Apage  Satana. 

The   best   type  of  Scottish  cha- 
racter   is    eminently    distinguished 


by  force  and  earnestness;  but  as 
a  Scotchman,  when  he  is  good,  is 
intensely  so — a  Scotchman,  when  he 
sells  himself  to  Clooty,  is  perhaps  of 
all  human  beings  the  most  devoted 
servant  of  that  personage.  Scotland, 
which  has  produced  such  eminent 
examples  of  genius  and  nobleness  in 
this  century  as  Thomas  Chalmers 
and  John  Wilson,  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  give  birth  also  to  James  Gor- 
don Bennett.  Let  her  not  grieve, 
for  the  same  England  that  gave  birth 
to  John  Milton,  was  the  mother  like- 
wise of  Titus  Gates. 


THE  GREEK  CHURCH. 


THERE  can  be  no  question  with  the 
philosopher,  that  war  is  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  change  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  world.  Whether  its 
purpose  be  conquest  or  defence,  or  its 
stimulant  ambition  or  restlessness,  or 
its  immediate  impulse  the  genius  of 
some  great  leader,  urging  the  rapa- 
city of  a  people,  the  changes  which 
it  makes  in  the  general  mass  of 
society  are  always  more  remarkable 
than  those  of  any  other  instrument 
of  human  impression.  Wars  are  the 
moral  thunderstorms,  which  either 
cover  the  face  of  society  with  havoc, 
or  purify  its  atmosphere.  War  is  the 
shifting  of  the  channel  in  which  the 
great  stream  of  society  has  hitherto 
flowed  on,  and  the  formation  of  the 
new  course  which  fertilises  a  new 
region,  while  it  leaves  the  old  one 
barren ;  or,  is  like  the  power  of  steam, 
a  pressure  in  its  nature  explosive, 
and  marking  its  power  only  in  its 
ruin,  but  capable  of  being  guided  into 
a  general  benefactor  of  man,  and 
originating  effects  large  and  general 
beyond  the  means  of  any  other  mover. 

To  the  reader  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  question  is  decided  at  once.  War 
is  constantly  held  forth  as  the  instru- 
ment of  Divine  action — sometimes  as 
punishment,  sometimes  as  restora- 
tion, but  always  as  subservient  to 
a  great  providential  intention.  A 
voice  of  more  than  man  calls  Cyrus 
from  the  sands  of  Persia,  at  once  to 
smite  the  pride  of  Babylon,  and  to 
break  the  chains  of  the  Jew.  The 
same  voice  summons  Alexander 


from  the  hills  of  Macedonia  to  sub- 
vert Persepolis,  and  be  the  protector 
of  the  chosen  people.  We  have  the 
distinct  declaration  from  the  highest 
of  all  sources,  that  the  Roman  war 
which  closed  the  national  existence 
of  that  unhappy  but  memorable 
people,  was  the  direct  performance  of 
the  Divine  will  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  heathen  sword. 

It  is  true,  that  in  later  history  we 
have  not  the  same  power  of  ascer- 
taining the  distinct  purposes  of  Pro- 
vidence. We  "see  through  a  glass 
darkly,"  through  the  dimmed  medium 
of  human  knowledge,  through  the 
comparison  of  things  ipaperfectly 
shown,  and  the  misty  conjectures  of 
man.  Yet  still  it  is  a  study  honour- 
able to  human  intelligence,  and  we  are 
sometimes  enabled,  even  by  flashes 
and  fragments  of  evidence,  to  trace 
without  superstition  or  exaggeration 
the  ways  of  that  great  Disposer, 
who  balances  the  fates  of  nations, 
and  whose  vigilance  is  as  sleepless  as 
His  power  is  immeasurable.  No  man 
conversant  with  modern  history  can 
doubt,  that  the  war  of  the  German 
princes  in  the  sixteenth  century 
sheltered  the  cradle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, until  the  mighty  infant  was 
enabled  to  quit  that  cradle  and  as- 
sume maturity  ;  or  that  the  war  with 
Spain  and  the  destruction  of  the  Ar- 
mada gave  English  Protestantism 
an  embodying  of  strength  in  England, 
and  a  renown  abroad,  which  secured 
it  from  all  assault  either  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  or  that  the  wars  of  William 
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III.,  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent, 
were  the  virtual  throwing  of  a  shield 
over  Protestantism  in  England,  and 
extinguishing  by  the  sword  in  France 
the  power  which  had  pledged  itself 
to  the  extermination  of  French  Pro- 
testantism; or  that  the  French  re- 
volutionary war,  however  originating 
in  the  national  vices,  had,  in  its 
conquest  of  the  three  Capitals  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Kussia,  a  direct 
connection  with  the  vengeance  of  in- 
sulted justice,  and  the  retribution  of 
outraged  humanity  on  the  royal 
spoilers  of  unhappy  Poland. 

Nothing  among  the  phases  of  hu- 
man affairs  has  been  a  matterpf  older 
or  more  frequent  wonder  to  both  the 
philosopher  and  the  Christian,  than 
the  condition  of  the  country  rang- 
ing along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  That,  within  the  per- 
petual hearing,  and  almost  within 
sight  of  the  civilisation  of  Europe, 
with  the  sounds  of  its  moral  revolu- 
tions, progress,  and  discoveries  in  its 
ears,  it  has  never  exhibited  an  incli- 
nation to  try  the  strength  of  its  own 
frame  in  any  of  the  exercises  of  self- 
government  ;  that,  with  a  population 
highly  gifted  by  nature,  acute,  adroit, 
and  even  warlike,  fifty-fold  more  nu- 
merous than  the  Turk;  that,  with 
the  finest  climate  of  the  globe,  the 
richest  soil,  the  noblest  historic  re- 
collections, the  whole  region,  from 
Egyj)t  to  the  Euphrates,  should  have 
exhibited  its  bravery  in  nothing  but 
the  exploits  of  banditti,  its  intelli- 
gence in  nothing  but  the  craft  of  the 
trafficker,  and  its  philosophy  in  no- 
thing but  the  submission  of  the 
slave,  seems  unaccountable. 

Yet  especially  that  Palestine,  the  • 
land  of  which  we  can  never  speak  the 
name,  or  remember  the  afflictions,  or 
revolve  the  history,  without  homage, 
sorrow,  and  hope ;  that  the  soil,  with 
every  hill  and  valley  and  sea-shore 
sacred  to  the  Christian  heart,  and  the 
object  of  promises,  on  which  we  fully 
rely,  yet  which  transcend  all  that 
earth  has  seen  of  blessing,  power,  and 
splendour, — the  land  of  which  Inspi- 
ration has  pronounced  :  "  Thy  sun 
shall  no  more  go  down ;  neither  shall 
thy  moon  withdraw  itself :  for  the 
Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light, 
and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall 
be  ended.  Thy  people  also  shall  be 
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all  righteous  :  they  shall  inherit  the 
land  for  ever,  the  branch  of  my  plant- 
ing, the  work  of  my  hands,  that  I 
may  be  glorified.  A  little  one  shall 
become  a  thousand,  and  a  small  one 
a  strong  nation  :  I  the  Lord  will 
hasten  it  iniiistime"  (Isaiah,  Ix.  20)  ; 
that  Palestine,  towards  which  every 
man,  Christian  or  Jew,  looks,  as  the 
prophet  in  the  days  of  the  captivity 
looked  in  his  prayer,  should  be  still 
desolate ;  that  even  Jerusalem,  whose 
very  dust  is  dear  to  us,  should  be 
known  as  scarcely  more  than  the 
haunt  of  obscure  superstition,  and  the 
squabbles  of  Greek  and  Latin  monks, 
— is  among  the  most  surprising  facts 
of  human  annals. 

We  are  by  no  means  sanguine  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  war,  into  which 
Russia  has  provoked  the  Powers  of 
Europe.  It  is  an  impulse  which  may 
pass  away — a  "  wind  which  blowetn 
where  it  listeth,  and  we  hear  but  the 
sound  thereof" — a  form  of  ambitious 
frenzy,  starting  up  from  the  imperial 
couch,  and,  in  the  first  moment  of 
exhaustion,  sinking  back  within  its 
curtains.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
those  possibilities,  to  chide  the 
eagerness  of  human  anticipation, 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
the  war  has  some  features  which 
distinguish  it  from  all  the  wars  since 
the  fall  of  the  Greek  Empire.  It 
is  remarkable  that  its  first  quarrel 
was  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  express 
contest  was  for  the  possession  of  the 
most  venerated  spot  in  Jerusalem, 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Whether  this 
quarrel  was  sincere  or  a  pretence — 
whether  to  restore  injured  rights  or 
to  cover  a  determination  of  wrongs- 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment  in  presence 
of  the  fact  that  thus  began  the  Rus- 
sian war.  Another  obvious  fact  is, 
that  though  there  have  been  expedi- 
tions to  the  Levant  within  the  cen- 
tury, as  the  inarch  of  Napoleon  into 
Syria,  and  the  later  assaults  on  Acre, 
this  is  the  first  war,  since  the  Cru- 
sades, which  ever  poured  the  weight 
of  the  great  armies  and  navies  of 
England  and  France  on  the  East, 
which  ever  planted  a  solid  step  on 
the  lands  under  the  Mahommedan 
rule,  which  ever  exhibited  Euro- 
pean strength,  arts,  discipline,  and 
treasure,  in  their  actual  and  distinct 
character,  to  the  eye  of  the  Mahomme- 
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clan.  If  the  European  forces  should 
be  withdrawn  to-morrow,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  having  thrown 
a  new  light  on  the  mind  of  the  Ma- 
hommedan  world.  The  old  generation 
must  soon  pass  away,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  prejudices  must  pass  away 
with  it.  The  new  generation  may  re- 
spect its  memory,  and  act  as  the  pall- 
bearers in  its  obsequies,  but  they  will 
not  go  down  into  its  grave.  Already 
the  Turk  is  becoming  associated  with 
the  Englishman  and  the  Frenchman ; 
the  English  discipline  of  the  Con- 
tingent must  leave  its  impressions, 
even  when  the  Contingent  shall  be 
broken  up.  The  pay,  the  punctu- 
ality, the  good  order,  and  the  gallan- 
try of  the  service,  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten ;  and  the  man  will  be  cast  into 
a  mould,  manlier  and  more  capable 
of  progress  than  any  Turk,  since  the 
tribe,  with  the  "  black  banner "  be- 
fore them,  descended  from  the  slopes 
of  the  Himalaya.  The  Christians  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  have  obtained 
new  privileges  already  by  this  war. 
Measures  are  on  foot  for  making 
their  testimony  available  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  They  are  to  have 
the  right  of  bearing  arms  in  the 
Ottoman  service — a  highly  important 
innovation,  and  leading  to  every  pri- 
vilege ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Ottoman  government  must 
acknowledge  its  old  power  of  oppres- 
sion to  be  at  an  end,  or  that  any  at- 
tempt at  persecution  or  violence  to 
its  Christian  subjects  would  be  under 
penalty  of  provoking  resistance  from 
its  Christian  allies.  All  those  results 
have  their  origin  in  the  war,  and 
those  are  in  their  nature  progressive. 
Privilege  begets  privilege,  and  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century,  whether 
in  the  struggles  of  war  or  the  acti- 
vity of  peace,  will  place  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  East  in  a  position  higher 
than  their  most  sanguine  speculation 
could  have  contemplated  before  the 
war  on  the  Euxine. 

Views  of  this  order  give  additional 
value  to  that  interesting  subject, 
the  character  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  the  East.  It  becomes  important 
to  know  how  far  that  Church  is 
capable  of  assisting  the  progress,  aid- 
ing the  energies,  or  even  conforming 
to  the  character  of  a  people  on  the 
eve  of  renovation ;  whether  it  is  to 


continue  the  swamp  that  it  has  been 
for  the  four  centuries  since  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople,  or  to  be  the 
fount  flowing  with  the  waters  of  na- 
tional life ;  whether  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  monument  of  dreary  cere- 
monial, encumbering  the  soil  with  its 
weight,  and  of  doctrines  incompatible 
with  the  gospel,  or  as  only  waiting 
to  be  freed  from  the  barbarian  ac- 
cumulations of  antiquity,  to  show  the 
world  an  architecture  worthy  of  its 
apostolic  founders,  and  fit  'for  the 
reception  of  enlightened  mankind. 

The  Greek  Church  has,  beyond  all 
question,  high  claims  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Christendom  as  the  mother  of 
all  the  churches, — founded  by  the 
Apostles,  governed  by  the  last  of  the 
Apostles,— the  Church  of  the  first 
Christian  empire,  and  for  the  first  four 
centuries  exhibiting  the  most  illus- 
trious examples  of  virtue  and  ability, 
of  patience  under  trial,  and  of  piety 
in  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  In 
the  Church  of  proconsular  Asia  was 
the  arena  in  which  the  strength  of 
revelation  was  first  tried  against  all 
the  power  of  imperial  heathenism, 
the  severer  combats  than  against 
the  lions  of  Numidia.  To  that  pro- 
vince was  sent  the  message  to  the 
"  Angels  of  the  Seven  Churches ;"  in  its 
neighbouring  Byzantium  was  erected 
the  central  Church,  the  spiritual  sun, 
which  spread  its  light  through  the 
East  and  West,  through  the  shores 
and  forests  of  the  North,  and  through 
the  mountains  and  wildernesses  of 
the  South,— the  Church  which,  resist- 
ing the  image- worship  of  the  West- 
ernrnations,  and  the  mysterious  my- 
thology of  the  East,  continued  for  fif- 
teen hundred  years  the  Ark  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  subject  has  been  frequently 
touched  on  in  the  rapid  publications 
of  our  time,  but  with  an  inaccuracy 
of  detail,  and  an  obscurity  of  view, 
which  fully  justifies  the  attempt  to 
rectify  the  one,  and  to  clear  up  the 
other. 

From  the  fourth  century,  the  subtle 
spirit  of  the  Greeks  began  to  exercise 
itself  in  those  questions  of  Scripture, 
which,  being  confessedly  above  the 
range  of  the  human  faculties,  are  to> 
be  received  on  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture alone,  as  the  objects  of  faith, 
and  not  of  experience.  The  Arian, 
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Nestorian,  and  Eutychian  heresies  be-  the  dislocated  empire.  Italy  and 
gan  to  disturb  the  world.  The  great  Northern  Africa  were  conjoined.  The 
Council  of  Nice  (A.D.  325),  an  as-  barbarian  kingdoms  of  Europe  were 
semblage  of  318  bishops,  declared  the  reduced  into  submission,  the  cele- 
voice  of  the  Church  against  the  doc-  brated  Code  was  established  which 
trine  of  Arius ;  yet  the  heresy  conti-  formed  the  body  of  law  to  Europe 
nued  for  some  ages  to  distract  the  for  nearly  ten  centuries,  and  which 
empire.  When  these  disputes  had  exists  as  the  civil  law  to  this  day. 
worn  themselves  out,  another  source  The  noblest  temple  of  Europe  (until 
of  disturbance  exhibited  itself  in  the  the  sixteenth  century),  the  Santa 
Civil  claims  of  the  rival  Sees  of  Eome  Sophia,  was  built  by  him,  and  he 
and  Constantinople.  The  Bishop  of  held  the  sceptre  with  undiminished 
Rome  demanded  the  Supremacy  for  authority  to  the  end  of  a  reign  of 
the  sitter  in  the  ancient  capital  of  thirty-nine  years,  and  a  life  of  eighty- 
empire  ;  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  three  ! 

demanded  it  for  the  sitter  in  the  capi-        The    sole    imperial    weakness    of 

tal  of  the  actual  empire.    But  the  Justinian  was  his  theology ;  he  loved 

contest  was  unequal.    The  Bishop  of  to  mingle  in  the  turbid  discussions 

the  West  had  no  imperial  figure,  to  of  the  time.     In  one  of  those  dis- 

thwart  his  authority  •  the  Bishop  of  cussions,  to  conciliate  the  verdict  of 

the  East  stood  directly  under  the  the  Eoman  bishop,  he  conferred  on 

shadow  of  the  imperial  figure.    The  him  the  title  of  "  Head  of  the  Uni- 

former  was  the  lord  of  the  faith  to  versal  Church,"— a  title  which  no 

the  half-civilised  and    superstitious  man  could  be  guiltless  in  either  be- 

millions  of  the  barbarian  settlers  in  stowing  or  accepting,  the  title  belong- 

Europe ;  the  latter  was  surrounded  ing  to  Him  alone  who  earned  it  on 

with  as  many  heresies  as  episcopates,  Calvary  ;  the  bestowal  was  a  usurpa- 

with  keen  inquiries  and  doubtful  fide-  tion,  and  the  adoption  a  crime.   From 

lity,  with  philosophy  envenomed  into  this  transaction,  and  from  the  year 

scepticism,  and  with  four  Patriarchs,  533,  the  Papacy   dates   its    assum- 

sometimes  denying  his  doctrine,  and  ed    supremacy  over  the    Universal 


Church. 
The  separation  of  the  Greek  and 


always  envying  his  authority. 

The  contest  continued  through  two 

centuries,  treated  by  the  warlike  em-  the  Latin  Churches  was  near  at  hand, 

perors  with  contempt,  and  regarded  In  the  seventh  century  Rome  had 

by  the  feeble  emperors  with  alarm,  adopted    image  -  worship.      In    the 

At  length  it  was  decided  by  Jus-  eighth    century   the   Emperor    Leo 

tinian,  one  of  those  characters  who  proclaimed  it  an  abomination,  and 

form  epochs  in  history.   It  is  only  by  ordered  that  all  images  should  be 

such  epochs  that  we  can  mark  the  taken  from  the  altars.     The  Pope 

progress  of  those  unvarying  years  (Gregory  II.)  answered  the  command 


and  casual  trains  of  events  which 
form  the  stream  of  Time.    Remote 


by  a  challenge.    His  answer  was  an 
Anathema.     "  You  accuse,"  said  his 


history  is  like  the  remote  landscape ;  •  letter,  "  the  Catholics  of  idolatry :  in 

we    judge    of    the    country    only  this  you  betray  your  own  impiety, 

by  its  mountain-tops.    History  has  You  assault  us,  tyrant,  with  a  carnal 

done  but  narrow  justice  to  this  re-  and  military  hand  ;  we  can  only  im- 

storer  of  the  Roman  empire.    It  has  plore  Christ  that  he  will  send  you  ct 

measured  his  imperial  strength  on  devil  for  the  destruction  of  your  body 

the  scale  of  his  personal  weakness  ;  and  the  salvation  of  your  soul.    Are 

but  the  true  estimate  of  the  gover-  you  ignorant  that  the  Popes  are  the 

nor  of  kingdoms  is,  by  what  he  has  bands  of  union,  the  mediators  of  peace 

done  on  the  throne.    Monarchs  are  between  the  East  and  the  West  1  The 

actors,  with  their   kingdom    for  a  eyes  of  the  nations  are  fixed  on  our 

stage,  and  the  world  for  their  audi-  humility,  and  they  revere  as  a  God  on 

ence.      When    they  throw  off  the  earth  the  Apostle  St  Peter,  whose  image 

royal  robe  and  the  buskin,  they  are  you  threaten  to  destroy.   The  remote 

but  men ;  but  who  has  a  right  to  kingdoms  of  the  earth  present  their 

follow  them  behind  the  scenes  ?    In  homage  to  Christ  and  His  vicegerent" 

the  reign  of  Justinian  was  reunited  A  war  followed ;  Gregory  sent  out  his 
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"pastoral  letters"  through  the  West. 
The  imperial  troops  were  beaten  in 
Italy  by  the  peasant  insurrection.  A 
battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of 
the  Po,  with  such  slaughter  of  the 
Greeks,  that  for  a  succession  of  years 
the  people  refused  to  eat  of  the  fish. 
Rome  was  broken  off  from  the  em- 
pire. The  imperial  sovereignty  of 
the  West  was  at  an  end,  after  a  do- 
minion of  seven  centuries ;  and  image- 
worship  was  established  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Popedom. 

The  schism  of  the  churches  was 
now  begun.  But  the  question  had 
changed  from  doctrine,  which  the 
growing  ignorance  of  the  age  was 
unable  to  discuss,  to  jurisdiction,  a 
discussion  which  at  once  excited  the 
ambition  and  fed  the  animosity  of  a 
time  of  darkness.  The  bitterness  of 
the  contest  was  increased  in  the  ninth 
century  by  the  elevation  of  Photius 
to  the  see  of  Constantinople. 

This  remarkable  man  was  the  soli- 
tary light  of  his  age  in  the  East.  He 
was  a  layman,  who  had  passed 
through  the  highest  offices  of  the 
State,  and  a  scholar  who  has  left  the 
monument  of  his  scholarship  to  pos- 
terity in  his  celebrated  Bioliotheca. 
To  place  him  in  the  bishopric,  the 


emperor  deposed  its  former  posses- 
sor, who  appealed  to  Rome.  The 
pope  ordered  his  restoration;  the 
emperor  repeated  his  refusal. 

it  would  be  as  idle  to  trace,  as  it 
would  be  difficult  to  disentangle, 
the  perplexities  of  a  quarrel  which 
continued  for  centuries.  But  the 
consummation  was  now  at  hand. 
The  Pope  (Leo  IX.),  and  the  Patriarch, 
Cerularius,  had  excommunicated  eacli 
other.  A  conference  of  pretended 
conciliation  was  held  in  Constanti- 
nople with  the  papal  legates.  It 
ended  in  new  claims,  met  by  new 
resistance :  the  legates,  at  last,  went 
solemnly  to  the  church  of  Santa 
Sophia,  publicly  read  the  letters  of 
excommunication,  placed  the  docu- 
ment of  anathema  on  the  high  altar, 
and  then  departed  from  Constanti- 
nople !  Thus  in  1054  was  completed 
the  Schism,  which  had  been  com- 
menced in  arrogant  ambition,  and 
continued  in  priestly  rancour ;  which 
had  scandalised  Christendom,  and 
libelled  Christianity  ;  and  which,  in 
Asia,  was  punished  by  the  conquests 
and  conversions  of  Mahommedanism, 
and  in  Europe  by  the  increased 
power,  the  darker  superstition,  and 
the  sterner  severities  of  Rome. 


DOCTRINE. 


From  this  period  we  may  state  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Greek 
Church,  as  an  independent  commu- 
nity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
is  established.  But  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  assumed  to  proceed  from  the 
Father  only ;  in  this  point  differing 
from  the  Popish  and  the  Protestant 
Churches.  This  difference  was  the 
subject  of  long  controversy  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  but,  with  the 
usual  fate  of  ancient  disputation, 
leaving  both  parties  more  confident 
in  their  own  opinions. 

On  the  doctrine  of  Redemption,  its 
language  is  that  of  Scripture :  Christ 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  Regener- 
ator of  our  fallen  nature.  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith  includes  the  works 
which  prove  the  sincerity  of  the 
faith,  without  which  "faith  is  dead." 

Regeneration  is  regarded  as  essen- 
tial, but  this  Church  admits  of  no 


Indulgences;  on  this  point  differing 
totally  from  the  practices  of  Rome. 

The  Church  acknowledges  no  pur- 
gatory. But  it  holds  an  "  interme- 
diate state  of  the  departed;"  the 
spirits  of  the  wicked  remaining  in  a 
place  of  sorrow  and  comparative  suffer- 
ing, and  those  of  the  virtuous  in  a 
place  of  rest  and  comparative  happi- 
ness ;  and  both  thus  remaining  until 
the  Resurrection.  But  it  admits 
"  prayer  for  the  dead ;"  not  for  the 
redemption  of  the  spirit  from  a  place 
of  purification  or  partial  penalty,  but 
from  a  consideration  of  the  Divine 
mercy.  In  those  doctrines  it  makes 
some  approach  to  Protestantism, 
though  in  praying  for  the  dead  it 
obviously  goes  beyond  the  only 
authority  to  which  we  can  look  for 
the  condition  of  man  after  death — 
namely,  Scripture. 

In  its  ritual,  the  Church  more 
nearly  approaches  Rome.  It  ac- 
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knowledges  as  Sacraments,  Marriage, 
Confirmation,  Extreme  Unction,  Ordi- 
nation, and  Penance,  in  addition  to 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Baptism  is  administered  by  trine 
immersion. 

Infants  are  baptised  on  the  eighth 
day. 

Chrism,  or  anointing  with  holy 
oil,  which  is  regarded  as  confirma- 
tion, is  administered  soon  after  bap- 
tism. 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  administered 
under  both  forms,  the  bread  and  the 
wine,  to  both  priest  and  laity.  But 
the  Church  holds  transubstantiation, 
or,  in  the  words  of  the  Confession, 
"when  the  priest  consecrates  the 
elements,  the  very  substance  of  the 
bread  and  wine  is  transformed  into 
the  substance  of  the  true  body  and 
blood  of  Christ." 

The  ceremonial  of  the  consecration 
is  worth  remarking,  as  it  seems  to 
have  been  taken  in  some  degree  as 
the  model  for  the  modern  innovations 
in  the  English  Ritual.  The  elements 
are  first  carried  round  the  church 
on  the  head  of  the  deacon  ;  then  the 
priest  prays  that  the  Almighty  may 
convert  them  into  the  substance  of 
the  body  and  blood.  He  then  prays 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  His  gift.  He 
then  prays  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and 
yet  invisibly  present,  to  impart  to 
the  receivers  "  His  immaculate  body 
and  precious  blood."  Still,  there  are 
some  distinctions  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  practice.  The  same  degree 
of  worship  is  not  offered  to  the  Host 
as  in  the  Romish  Church.  It  is  not 
carried  in  procession,  nor  is  it  offered 
to  public  adoration,  nor  is  there  any 
festival  in  its  honour.  It  is  carried 
to  the  sick,  but  the  priests  do  not 
prostrate  themselves  before  it.  All 
this  ceremonial  the  Eastern  Church 
pretends  to  justify  on  the  ground  of 
antiquity,  where  it  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  purest  and  most  primi- 
tive centuries.  The  Protestant  looks 
to  the  original  solemnisation,  and 
takes  his  practice  from  Scripture. 
What  common  sense  can  believe  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  gave  His  actual 
body  to  be  eaten  before  His  eyes,  or 
that  the  Apostles,  while  at  supper, 
believed  that  they  were  eating  flesh 
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and  drinking  blood,  and  this  without 
a  sign  of  repulsion  and  reluctance,  or 
without  even  a  remonstrance  or  an 
inquiry?  The  words,  "This  do  in 
remembrance  of  me,"  are  a  sufficient 
declaration  that  neither  His  flesh  nor 
His  blood  was  to  remain  on  earth  ; 
for  remembrance  implied  departure. 
And  that  the  remembrance  was  the 
express  purpose,  is  distinctly  declared 
in  the  words,  "  As  oft  as  ye  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show 
the  Lord's  death  till  He  comef — thus 
extinguishing  at  once  transubstan- 
tiation, and  the  more  diluted  doctrine 
of  the  "Real  presence."  St  Paul 
(A.D.  59)  describes  the  Sacrament  as 
still  the  bread  and  the  cup  (1st  Cor- 
inthians, xi.  26),  the  popular  dis- 
honour of  which  would  involve  dis- 
honour to  the  body  and  blood  of 
which  they  were  the  representatives. 
And  he  further  states,  that  when  the 
"Real  presence"  shall  have  come, 
the  representation  shall  pass  away ; 
as  in  the  instance  of  the  Jewish 
sacrifices,  which  represented  the  of- 
fering of  Christ,  but  when  the  real 
offeringw&s  come,  the  representation 
naturally  passed  away,  the  Temple 
was  overthrown,  and  sacrifice  was  no 
more.  And  this  was  the  language  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  up- 
wards of  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  Crucifixion.  If  St  Paul  believed 
in  Transubstantiation,  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  he  would  have  scrupu- 
lously avoided  any  mention  of  the 
"  bread  and  the  cup,"  particularly  on 
an  occasion  when  he  was  warning 
the  dissolute  and  disputatious  Cor- 
inthians of  the  danger  of  disrespect 
to  the  Sacrament. 

The  Greek  Church  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  Penance,  Absolution  by  the 
priest,  and  Auricular  Confession,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  Absolu- 
tion, "the  priest  not  knowing  what 
to  absolve  until  he  knows  the  state 
of  the  penitent."  Absolution  and 
Confession  are  held  to  be  of  the  high- 
est importance,  and  of  the  most 
general  application.  They  have  been 
termed  "  the  axle  on  which  the  globe 
of  ecclesiastical  polity  turns;"  and 
beyond  question  they  have  been  the 
most  extensive  sources  of  power  and 
revenue  to  both  the  Greek  faith  and 
the  Roman. 
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CEREMONIA.L. 


The  Ritual  of  the  Eastern  Church 
is  even  more  laborious  than  that  of 
the  Roman,  both  churches  in  this 
point  straying  from  the  simplicity  of 
Scripture.  The  elaborate  ritual  of 
the  Jewish  dispensation  was  for  a 
Divine  purpose — the  separation  of  the 
people  from  Heathenism ;  but  when 
that  purpose  ceased  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  national  privileges  and 
the  coming  of  Christianity,  ceremo- 
nial perished,  as  being  unnecessary 
to  a  religion  whose  laws  were  to  be 
"  written  in  the  heart,"  and  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  a  religion 
which  was'yet  to  be  universal.  Christ 
came  to  redeem  mankind,  not  only 
from  the  yoke  of  sin,  but  the  yoke  of 
ceremonial.  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden," 
was  the  language,  not  merely  of  help 
to  human  nature,  but  of  relief  from 
the  weight  of  ordinances.  Christi- 
anity has  no  ceremonial,  and  but  two 
rites,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
It  has  forms,  for  forms  are  essential 
to  order,  but  it  prescribes  no  system 
of  worship,  no  locality,  and  no  labour 
of  devotion. 

The  Greek  Church  abounds  in 
Fastings,  and  those  of  the  severest 
order.  Besides  the  Lent  of  the  West- 
ern Church,  it  has  three  seasons  of 
public  abstinence  within  the  year — 
one  from  St  Whitsuntide  to  St  Peter's 
Day,  one  from  the  6th  to  the  15th  of 
August,  and  one  during  the  forty 
days  before  Christmas.  In  the  mo- 
nasteries, to  this  number  is  super- 
added  one  for  the  first  fourteen  days 
of  September,  in  honour  of  the  "  Ex- 
altation of  the  Holy  Cross;"  and 
those  unnatural  and  unnecessary  ab- 
stinences are  practised,  in  general, 
with  extreme  severity,  even  to  the 
rejection  of  all  fish.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  festivals  of  their  saints  are 
literally  feasts;  thus  producing,  in  the 
one  instance,  hazard  to  health,  and 
in  the  other,  hazard  to  morals.  These 
feasts,  however,  and  their  attendant 
levities,  have  the  presumed  character 
of  religion ;  and  the  saint  of  the  day 
is  especially  invoked  as  an  inter- 
cessor, equally  in  contradiction  to 
common  sense  and  the  Gospel, — the 


first  telling  us  the  folly  of  appealing 
to  beings  of  whom  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly know  whether  they  can  hear  or 
answer  prayer,  and  the  second,  de- 
claring that  there  is  but  one  inter- 
cessor between  God  and  man,  Jesus 
Christ. 

Image-worship  is  held  in  abhorrence 
by  the  Eastern  Church,  yet  it  p^ays  the 
same  species  of  adoration  to  pictures  ; 
on  the  idea,  that  while  images  re- 
present the  inventions  of  man,  pic- 
tures represent  some  real  existence ; 
or  that,  in  the  words  of  St  Paul,  "An 
idol  is  nothing  in  the  world"  (1st 
Corinthians,  viii.  4),  while  a  picture  is 
the  adumbration  of  some  true  trans- 
action,— as  the  existence  of  Christ,  the 
Virgin  Mary,  the  saints,  &c.  But, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  their 
devotion  as  pure  as  possible,  they 
make  those  pictures  generally  the 
most  unattractive  possible.  With  the 
higher  orders  the  picture  may  serve 
only  as  a  stimulant  to  devotion,  but, 
with  the  peasantry,  the  adoration  is 
probably  complete. 

The  Greek  priests  of  the  higher 
order  generally  exhibit  a  reluctance 
to  acknowledge  the  reality  of  this 
worship,  this  "  pinakolatria,"  if  we 
must  coin  a  word  for  it.  They  ac- 
knowledge the  popular  homage,  but 
excuse  it  on  the  ground  of  respect  for 
memorable  names  ;  as  in  common 
life  we  preserve  the  pictures  of 
memorable  persons,  and  value  those 
of  our  departed  friends.  But  the 
Eastern  homage  goes  wholly  beyond 
this  grateful  observance.  We  do  not 
make  genuflections  to  the  pictures 
of  our  great  men,  nor  pray  to  those 
of  our  friends,  nor  send  those  pic- 
tures to  assist  women  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  childbirth,  nor  place  them  on 
the  beds  of  the  dying,  nor  believe 
them  to  work  miracles. 

In  fact,  this  worship  of  resem- 
blances, whether  pictures  or  images, 
is  one  of  the  most  general,  and  yet 
most  improbable,  delusions  in  the 
world.  To  imagine  that  the  statue 
which  we  carve,  or  the  picture  which 
we  paint,  the  actual  work  of  our 
hands,  is  gifted  with  powers  above 
the  man  who  has  made  it ;  or  can 
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have  a  holiness  which  he  has  not, 
or  faculties  of  which  he  is  uncon- 
scious, or  a  spirit  which  he  can  ap- 
proach only  with  homage, — is  an  ab- 
surdity which  tasks  the  utmost 
credulity  of  man.  Or  if  he  be  will- 
ing to  try  the  effect  of  this  contempt, 
he  may  fling  the  statue  from  its 
pedestal,  or  take  down  the  picture 
from  its  shrine,  with  the  most  per- 
fect impunity.  And  yet,  what  mil- 
lions have  worshipped  the  statue 
and  the  picture,  and  worship  them 
still ! 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
worship  was  exclusively  given  to  the 
God  of  the  Gospel;  the  objects  of 
heathen  adoration  were  an  abhor- 
rence, and  the  ceremonial  of  the  tem- 
Eles  a  theme  of  perpetual  scorn.  At 
mgth,  however,  the  influence  of 
heathenism  returned ;  Christian  cor- 
ruption adopted  its  emblems,  and 
the  images  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin 
were  surrounded  by  the  sicklier  de- 
votees or  more  fanatical  formalists 
of  the  Church.  Then  came  miracles. 
The  perils  of  the  Greek  Empire  re- 
quired supernatural  protectors;  and 
the  Greek,  unused  to  arms,  and 
trembling  at  Saracen  invasion,  glad- 
ly committed  the  hazardous  trust 
of  defending  his  battlements  to  the 
saint  in  his  hands.  The  city  of 
Edessa  was  thus  saved  /  by  the  sight 
of  a  napkin,  marked  with  the  face  of 
Jesus.  These  cheap  defences  finally 
failed,  and  Mahomet  was  lord  of  the 
Empire ;  but  the  passion  for  the  pic- 
ture still  lived  among  the  serfs  of  the 
Caliph ;  and  while  Europe,  looking  on 
the  remote  danger  with  secure  con- 
tempt, multiplied  her  idols,  Greece, 
under  her  Arab  scourge,  cherished 
her  pictures  as  the  source  of  her  con- 
solation. 

The  chief  treasure  of  her  mytho- 
logy, the  Veron  Eikon,  or  true  resem- 
blance, was  a  picture  of  our  Lord, 
supposed  to  bear  His  impression  from 
having  wiped  His  face  on  Calvary. 
This  He  gave  to  a  woman,  who  gave 
it  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  whom  it 
cured  of  the  gout  !  But  as  the 
napkin  was  triple-folded,  it  carried 
three  impressions,  which  were  im- 
partially divided  among  the  faithful ; 
one  being  sent  to  Constantinople, 
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another  to  Paris,  and  the  third  being 
already  in  the  hands  of  that  rather 
hazardous  guardian  of  relics,  Tibe- 
rius. The  Veron  Eikon  has  seen  a 
great  deal  of  service  since,  and  its 
last  exploit  was  its  attempt  to  rout 
the  French  column  advancing  to 
Rome  in  1796,  an  attempt  in  which 
it  unhappily  failed.  Such  is  the 
history  of  the  most  authentic,  re- 
nowned, and  sacred  relic  of  the 
Greek  and  Popish  world.  The 
historian*  gives  the  hymn  of  Byzan- 
tium to  the  Veronica  (for  they 
changed  it  into  a  female,  and  the 
female  into  a  saint)  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. "  How  can  we  with  mortal 
eyes  contemplate  this  image,  whose 
celestial  splendour  the  host  of 
heaven  presumes  not  to  behold]  He 
who  dwells  in  heaven  condescends 
this  day  to  visit  us  by  His  venerable 
image.  He  who  is  seated  on  the 
Cherubim  visits  us  this  day  by  a 
picture  ;  which  the  FATHER  has  de- 
lineated with  His  immaculate  hand,, 
which  He  has  formed  in  an  ineffable 
manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by 
adoring  it  with  faith  and  love." 
Such  is  idolatry  everywhere  at  this 
hour  ! 

The  "sign  of  the  Cross"  is  uni- 
versal, and  almost  perpetual.  The 
Cross  itself  is  frequently  addressed 
in  prayer,  and  in  language  applicable 
only  to  the  Divine  Being.  A  quotation 
from  Stourdza,  a  man  of  intelligence 
and  learning,  in  his  defence  of  the 
Greek  Church,  will  show  to  what  an 
extent  this  mysticism  can  be  carried. 

"  The  Cross  is  the  representative  of 
the  structure  of  man.  It  seems  to 
have  been  formed  expressly  for  man, 
.and  its  punishment  explicitly  to  serve 
as  the  emblem  of  his  misery  and  his 
grandeur.  Standing  erect,  looking 
down  on  all  surrounding  things,  the 
arms  extended  as  if  to  embrace  the 
immense  space  of  which  it  appears 
the  King;  the  feet  fixed  in  this  valley 
of  tears,  the  brow  crowned  with  thorns., 
signs  of  the  cares  which  surround  man 
even  to  the  tomb.  Behold  the  Man  ! 
Ecce  homo — behold  the  adorable  atti- 
tude of  the  God-man  upon  the  earth. 
The  more  we  contemplate,  the  more 
we  must  feel  that  it  is  only  by  the 
punishment  of  the  Cross  that  Jesus 
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Christ  could  express  in  Himself  all  the 
woes  and  all  the  transgressions  of 
man,  expiate  them,  ransom  them,  and 
exhibit  collectively  the  human  race 
under  one  lorm  alone." 

The  use  of  tapers  and  torches  in 
daylight  services  is  defended,  not  on 
the  Popish  principle  of  emblematising 
the  Holy  Spirit,  but  on  the  more 
plausible  ground  of  imitating  the 
primitive  ages,  when  the  Christians 
met  only  before  daylight  and  in 
caverns.  Both  are  equally  presump- 
tuous, as  unauthorised  by  Scripture  ; 
and  both  equally  profane,  as  palpably 
adopted  from  heathenism. 

The  services  of  the  Greek  Church 
are  wearisomely  long ;  they  are  in 
Hellenic,  and  therefore  almost  wholly 
unintelligible  to  the  people,  and  they 
are  intolerably  laborious  to  the  priest ; 
the  whole  body  of  the  services  occu- 
pying twenty  folio  volumes,  with  an 
additional  volume  of  directions  ! — a 
study  to  which  the  time  of  the  priest 
is  almost  wholly  confined,  not  for  its 
knowledge,  but  for  its  manipulation  ; 
the  selection  of  the  services  appro- 
priate to  the  day,  which  change  every 
aay,  and  even  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  Liturgy,  so  called,  is  limited 
to  a  small  portion  of  those  labours, 
namely,  the  Communion. 

Ambition  in  a  priesthood  and  ig- 
norance in  a  people  always  produce 
superstition ;  the  priest  eager  to  ex- 
tend his  authority,  and  the  people 
unable  to  detect  the  imposture.  The 
natural  results  are,  the  Legend  and 
the  pretended  Miracle.  These  prac- 
tices in  the  Greek  Church  take  a 
colouring  from  the  picturesque  region 
and  the  romantic  fancy  of  the  people. 
Every  island,  and  perhaps  every  hill 
and  valley,  has  its  sacred  spot,  to 
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which  the  population  approach  in 
long  processions  on  any  remarkable 
public  circumstance,  whether  of  Na- 
ture or  the  Calendar.  To  appease  an 
epidemic,  to  still  an  earthquake,  to 
make  the  skies  propitious  after  a 
drought,  or  to  call  down  the  peculiar 
aid  of  the  Virgin,  who  usurps,  in  the 
Greek  mind,  the  whole  power  of  in- 
tercession, and  thus  effectively  pos- 
sesses the  sceptre  of  Omnipotence, 
summons  the  multitude  in  all  their 
pageantry. 

The  services  of  the  Church  being 
performed  in  a  tongue  comparatively 
obsolete,  and  being  recited  by  the 
priest  habitually  in  a  tone  of  mystery, 
which  renders  them  scarcely  audible, 
if  they  were  understood,  leave  the. 
people  in  almost  total  ignorance  of 
their  meaning,  and  of  course  indifferent 
to  all  but  the  forms  of  devotion.  Like 
the  priest  of  Rome,  the  Greek  priest 
is  the  presumed  mediator,  not  the 
leader  of  the  popular  devotion ;  his 
prayers  are  for,  not  ivith,  the  people. 
Thus  his  performance  of  the  service 
is  supposed  to  answer  its  purpose, 
whether  audible  or  whispered.  One 
portion  of  his  duty,  however,  addresses 
itself  to  the  general  ear, — the  reading 
of  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  entitled 
"  The  Tablet  of  the  United  Worthies," 
a  record  of  365  lives ;  all  equal  to 
gorge  the  most  ravenous  credulity. 
Greece,  once  the  land  of  invention, 
is  now  the  land  of  imposture  j  the 
original  talent  of  the  soil  is  now 
exhausted  on  dreary  fiction.  Still 
believing  in  magic,  charms,  the  in- 
fluence of  dreams,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  "genius  loci,"  they  are 
prepared  to  welcome  every  folly  of 
fanaticism,  and  submit  to  every  arti- 
fice of  superstition. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The  four  Patriarchs,  of  Constanti- 
nople, Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alex- 
andria, are  the  religious  rulers  of  the 
Greek  Church  ;  the  three  latter  being, 
in  a  certain  degree,  subordinate  to  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  without 
whose  consent  nothing  of  general  im- 
portance can  be  effected.  This  Pa- 
triarch is  elected  by  the  votes  of  the 
neighbouring  bishops ;  but  he  must 
be  presented  to  the  Sultan  for  insti- 


tution; and  as  nothing  is  done  in 
Turkey  without  a  present,  the  fee  on 
this  occasion  amounts  to  20,000  or 
30,000  dollars,  the  Sultan  still  re- 
taining the  power  of  deposition,  ban- 
ishment, or  even  of  death.  The  Patri- 
arch possesses  the  considerable  privi- 
lege of  naming  his  brother  patriarchs, 
but  the  rescript  of  the  Sultan  is  still 
necessary  for  their  confirmation,  and 
even  to  that  of  every  bishop  who  may 
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be  appointed  by  the  Patriarch.  Thus 
the  Greek  Church  exhibits  none  of 
the  "supremacy"  of  the  Roman.  It 
has  since  the  reign  of  Constantino 
claimed  no  "temporal  sovereignty," 
and  it  has  thus  in  some  measure  been 
freed  from  the  intrigues,  violences,  and 
crimes,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of 
the  history  of  priestly  ambition. 

Another  important  prevention  of 
those  evils  was  the  marriage  of  the 
parochial  priesthood.  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  this  Church,  marriage  was 
commanded  to  the  priest,  and  was 
considered  so  necessary  to  his  office 
that  on  the  death  of  his  wife  he  must 
give  up  his  parish.  Even  now,  not- 
withstanding the  example  of  Rome, 
the  secular  clergy  are  permitted  to 
marry,  though  only  once.  The  regular 
clergy  (monks)  are  not  permitted  to 
marry,  on  the  absurd  principle  that 
their  lives  are  an  offering  for  the  popu- 
lar sins,  and  that  celibacy  belongs  to 
holiness.  The  marriage  of  the  priest- 
hood had  the  natural  effect  of  ren- 
dering them  loyal,  by  the  connec- 
tion of  their  children  with  the 
country,  of  preventing  the  irregu- 
larities to  which  constrained  celibacy 
Inevitably  gives  rise,  and  of  pre- 
venting that  ambition  for  the  influ- 
ence of  their  class  which  naturally 
exhibits  itself  in  great  bodies  who 
have  no  tie  but  to  the  head  of 
their  order.  Constrained  celibacy  is, 
in  fact,  a  conspiracy^  against  human 
nature,  which  always  transpires  in 
a  conspiracy  against  human  Allegi- 
ance. 

Monasticism  forms  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  system.  The  Greek 
convents  are  numerous,  powerful, 
and  in  some  instances  opulent.  Their 


(monks)  and  lay  brethren.  The  lives 
of  the  former  are  comparatively  in- 
dolent ;  of  the  latter,  comparatively 
laborious.  But  the  Caloyer  has  his 
peculiar  round  of  irksome  occupa- 
tions. Matins  begin  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  last  until  dawn.  The 
performance  of  the  Liturgy  is  fol- 
lowed by  reciting  the  life  of  some 
saint,  and  that  is  followed  again  by 
nine  hymns,  six  of  which  are  to  the 


Virgin,  and  three  to  the  saint  of  the 
day.  In  Lent,  his  task  is  wearisome  : 
he  must  go  through  the  whole  Psal- 
ter every  day,  and  perform  the  Me- 
tania,  which  consists  in  kissing  the 
ground  three  hundred  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  To  this  employ- 
ment four  hours  of  the  night,  of 
which  two  are  immediately  after 
midnight,  are  devoted.  How  any 
human  understanding  can  conceive 
that  this  drudgery  is  connected  with 
virtue,  is  productive  of  good  to  man, 
or  is  acceptable  to  his  Creator,  must 
be  left  to  the  reveries  of  the  monk, 
and  the  recorded  absurdities  of  hu- 
man nature. 

The  lay  brothers  are  the  farmers, 
the  shepherds,  the  tillers,  and  the 
traders  of  the  convent.  They  are 
industrious,  and  so  far  they  remove 
the  stigma  from  the  general  useless- 
ness  of  conventual  life.  Some  of 
those  communities  are  largely  en- 
dowed. The  monks  of  the  well- 
known  brotherhood  of  Mount  Athos 
have  twenty  convents,  and  possess 
extensive  lands.  Their  Turkish  tax- 
ation is  generally  moderate,  and  in- 
dolence never  had  an  easier  form 
than  in  the  shape  of  the  Caloyer. 

The  state  of  the  Russian  Church . 
would  lead  us  too  far  into  inquiry ; 
but  it  has  a  history  of  ^  its  own,  some 
remarkable  peculiarities,  and  some 
prospects  well  worthy  of  examination. 
Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
subject  may  be  referred  to  Stourdza, 
Considerations  sur  la  Doctrine,  to 
King  On  the  Russian  Church,  and 
to  the  brief  but  exact  Treatise  on 
the  Greek  Church  by  the  present 
learned  Dean  of  Durham.  The  sub- 
ject may  well  interest  us,  when  it 
involves  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
millions  inhabiting  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Europe,  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, the  length  of  Asia  Minor,  a 
portion  of  Syria,  Assyria,  and  Africa, 
and  the  sixty  millions  of  Russia — an 
immense  extent  of  human  existence, 
which  a  few  years  may  open  to  a 
purer  faith,  and  which  is  already 
qualifying,  by  the  effects  of  know- 
ledge, suffering,  and  war,  for  the 
GOSPEL. 
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NICARAGUA   AND   THE  FILIBUSTERS. 


IT  is  a  fixed  idea  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  in  due  course  of  time 
they  are  to  have  the  control  of  all 
the  North  American  continent,  and 
of  the  Island  of  Cuba  ;  they  consider 
this  their  "  manifest  destiny,"  and 
any  movement  in  that  direction  is 
looked  on  by  them  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment. 

The  popular  name  for  the  agency 
by  which  such  a  state  of  things  is  to 
be  brought  about  is  "  filibusterism." 
The  word  "filibuster"  is  a  French 
and  Spanish  corruption  of  the  Eng- 
lish word  freebooter,  an  appellation 
which,  in  former  days,  from  its  being 
frequently  assumed  by  a  certain  class 
of  men,  who  disliked  the  harsher 
name  of  pirate,  became  familiar  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  West  India 
Islands  and  Central  America ;  but 
as  filibusterism  is  now  used,  it  ex- 
presses the  action  of  the  American 
people,  or  a  portion  of  the  people,  in 
the  acquisition  of  territory  which 
does  not  belong  to  them,  unrestrained 
by  the  responsibilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

The  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, are  two  distinct  bodies,  in- 
fluenced by  different  motives.  The 
Government  is  obliged  to  maintain 
the  appearance  of  keeping  faith  with 
other  friendly  powers,  but  at  the 
same  time  is  so  anxious  to  gain 
popularity  at  home,  that  it  does  not 
take  really  effectual  measures  to 
check  any  popular  movement,  how- 
ever illegal  it  may  be,  if  favoured 
by  the  majority  of  the  people. 

The  manner  in  which  the  State  of 
Nicaragua  has  been  reduced,  or,  it 
should  rather  be  said,  raised  to  her 
present  position,  by  being  occupied 
and  governed  by  a  large  body  of 
Americans,  affords  an  instance  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  Governments  have 
been  exchanging  diplomatic  letters, 
arguing  at  great  length  on  the  ab- 
stract meaning  of  certain  words  of  a 
treaty,  by  which  either  power  was 
equally  bound  not  to  occupy,  fortify, 


colonise,  or  take  possession  of,  any 
part  of  Central  America.  In  the 
mean  time  a  party  of  American  citi- 
zens, under  command  of  a  certain. 
Colonel  Walker,  have  virtually  taken 
possession  of,  and  do  now  govern  the 
State  of  Nicaragua,  one  of  the  States 
specially  mentioned  in  the  treaty. 
When  they  first  landed  in  Nicaragua, 
not  ten  months  ago,  they  numbered 
only  fifty-six  men;  but  in  as  far 
as  they  had  the  good -will  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people, 
they  represented  the  nation  as  truly 
as  General  Pierce  and  his  Cabinet. 
Colonel  Walker  was  merely  the  prac- 
tical exponent  of  a  popular  theory, 
and  his  success  has  been  so  rapid  and 
decisive,  and  such  is  the  position  he 
now  holds  in  Nicaragua,  strengthened 
by  daily  accessions  to  his  force  from 
Cfalifornia  and  from  the  United  States, 
that  the  Americanisation  of  Nicara- 
gua may  be  almost  considered  an 
established  fact. 

Should  the  Americans  in  that 
country  be  able  to  maintain  their 
position,  of  which,  at  present,  there 
seems  to  be  every  probability,  the 
successful  filibustering  of  Nicaragua 
will  be  but  the  beginning  ;  the  end 
will  be  the  occupation,  by  Americans,, 
of  all  the  Central  American  States, 
and,  in  due  course  of  time,  of  Mexico 
and  Cuba. 

In  order  to  show  why  the  filibus- 
tering energies  of  the  Americans  have 
been  specially  directed  to  Nicaragua, 
and  how  it  is  that  so  small  a  party 
of  them  have  so  quickly  got  control 
of  that  State,  and  also  to  appreciate 
fully  the  position  which  their  leaders 
occupy  as  members  of  the  newly- 
formed  government,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  information  on  the  poli- 
tical condition  of  the  country,  and  on 
recent  events  there,  which  the  writer, 
while  a  resident  in  the  country  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  revolution, 
had  good  opportunity  of  acquiring. 

On  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1848,  when  there  was  such 
a  rush  of  gold-hunters  to  that  land 
of  promise  both  from  the  Old  and 
the  New  World,  the  route  generally 
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followed  was  that  by  Panama,  as  the 
most  expeditious — lines  of  steamers 
being  established  by  American  com- 
panies from  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  to  Chagres,  and  from  Pa- 
nama to  San  Francisco. 

The  supply  of  steamers,  however, 
was  never  sufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  crowds  of  eager  emi- 
grants ;  the  profits  of  the  steamship 
•companies  were  enormous,  and  Ame- 
rican enterprise  was  not  long  in  dis- 
covering and  opening  a  new,  and  in 
many  respects  superior,  route  to  the 
golden  regions  of  the  Pacific. 

The  new  route  lay  through  the 
State  of  Nicaragua,  one  of  the  five 
•States  into  which  the  Central  Ame- 
rican Confederation  was  dissolved  in 
the  year  1831. 

It  was  to  the  advantages  offered 
by  its  geographical  position  that 
Nicaragua  owed  its  distinction.  The 
Lake  of  Nicaragua,  a  splendid  sheet 
of  water  ninety  miles  long  by  about 
fifty  broad,  lies  within  the.State.  Its 
most  western  extremity  is  only 
twelve  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and 
.at  its  eastern  extremity  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
Atlantic  :  it  empties  itself  into  that 
ocean  through  the  river  San  Juan, 
which  is  navigable  all  the  distance 
for  small  vessels,  and  forms  at  its 
mouth  the  harbour  of  Greytown  or 
San  Juan  del  Norte.  An  inter- 
oceanic  canal  was  first  talked  of,  but 
it  was  found  that  it  would  take  all 
the  gold  in  California  to  construct  it'; 
so  that  idea  was  for  the  time  aban- 
doned, and  a  New  York  company, 
styled  the  Accessory  Transit  Com- 
pany of  Nicaragua,  got  a  charter  from 
the  State,  granting  them  for  con- 
siderations the  exclusive  privilege  of 
steam-navigation  of  the  river  San 
Juan,  and  of  the  Lake  Nicaragua, 
for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years. 

Steamboats  of  various  capacities, 
to  suit  the  navigation  of  the  river 
and  of  the  lake,  were  sent  out — a 
road  over  the  twelve  miles  of  land, 
between  the  lake  and  the  harbour 
of  San  Juan  del  Sur  on  the  Pacific, 
was  commenced — steamships  were 
put  on  between  that  port  and  San 
Francisco,  and  between  New  York 
and  Greytown,  and  a  large  share  of 
the  Californian  emigration  began  to 
stream  through  the  country. 
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The  difficulties  of  the  route  were 
at  first  considerable,  owing  to  the 
number  of  rapids  in  the  River  San 
Juan  requiring  boats  of  peculiar  con- 
struction for  their  navigation,  and 
from  the  fact  of  the  country  through 
which  lies  the  road  to  the  Pacific 
being  a  mountainous  wilderness, 
the  greater  part  covered  by  a  dense 
tropical  forest. 

In  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  for 
about  five  months,  the  road  was  so 
bad  that  a  mule  would  sink  to  his 
belly  at  every  step ;  the  twelve  miles 
were  not  unfrequently  a  two  days' 
journey,  and  many  a  poor  mule, 
after  vainly  struggling  to  extricate 
himself,  succumbed  to  his  fate,  and 
was  absorbed  in  the  mud,  leaving  his 
rider  to  fight  his  own  way  through, 
which  he  generally  did  without  much 
trouble.  Such  little  difficulties  were 
not  thought  much  of  by  Californian 
emigrants  in  those  days. 

The  Company,  however,  soon  com- 
pleted the  road,  and  so  far  perfected 
their  arrangements  that  the  passage 
from  ocean  to  ocean  is  performed  in 
two  days. 

The  travel  to  and  fro  between 
California  and  the  Atlantic  States  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  class 
of  the  community.  Capitalists,  mer- 
chants, professional  men,  mechanics, 
labourers, — in  fact,  people  of  all 
classes,  are  constantly  going  and 
coming.  For  the  last  five  years  an 
average  of  two  thousand  Americans 
per  month  have  passed  to  and  fro 
by  this  route,  and,  during  the  few 
days  occupied  in  transit,  have  had 
ample  time  to  admire  and  covet  the 
splendid  country  through  which  they 
passed,  to  look  with  utter  contempt 
on  the  natives,  and  to  speculate  on 
what  a  country  it  would  be  if  it  were 
only  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  country,  its  climate,  its  ad- 
vantages, resources,  and  social  and 
political  condition,  have  thus  been 
gradually  made  familiar  to  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
California. 

It  is  in  natural  consequence  of  all 
this,  and  of  the  apparent  hopeless- 
ness of  immediate  success  in  Cuba, 
that  the  attention  of  the  filibuster- 
ing portion  of  the  American  com- 
munity has  been  gradually  directed 
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to  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  and  the 
late  civil  war  in  that  country  offered 
too  favourable  an  opportunity  to  be 
lost  for  making  a  beginning  in  fur- 
therance of  the  cherished  idea. 

The  constitution  of  Nicaragua, 
like  that  of  all  the  Spanish-American 
States,  is  republican — that  is  to  say,  in 
name ;  in  effect  it  approaches  more 
nearly  to  a  despotism,  a  mode  of  gov- 
ernment much  better  adapted  to  a 
people  the  majority  of  whom  are 
quite  incompetent  to  form  any  idea 
on  the  subject  of  self-government. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  Confederation  the 
country  has  been  in  a  constant  state 
of  revolution.  Two  years  is  about 
the  longest  period  of  peace  which  has 
intervened.  The  people  are  wantonly- 
destructive  and  cruel  in  their  civil 
warfare ;  and  having  been  so  actively 
employed  for  nearly  twenty  years  in 
cutting  each  other's  throats,  battering 
down  each  other's  cities,  spending 
their  money  in  gunpowder,  and  ruin- 
ing all  producing  interests  by  taking 
the  labourers  from  the  field  to  serve 
as  soldiers,' they  had  managed  to  re- 
duce themselves  and  their  country  to 
such  a  wretched  state  of  misery,  that 
it  really  appeared  to  be  the  duty  of 
some  civilised  nation  to  step  in  and 
keep  them  all  in  order. 

In  passing  through  the  country, 
one  cannot  out  be  struck  with  the 
ruin  and  desolation  everywhere  ap- 
parent, and  with  the  remains  of  by- 
gone wealth  and  grandeur,  but  little 
in  accordance  with  the  poverty  and 
listless  indolence  in  which  the  in- 
habitants are  now  contented  to  live. 

Their  cities  are  half  in  ruins,  and 
the  churches,  which,  in  their  mode  of 
warfare,  they  use  as  fortresses,  have 
come  in  for  their  full  share  of  de- 
struction. Those  which  remain  are 
peppered  all  over  with  cannon-balls. 
The  ruins  on  the  old  indigo  and 
cotton  estates  give  one  an  idea  of  the 
different  way  in  which  the  people 
once  employed  themselves  ;  but  now, 
in  a  country  capable  of  producing  in 
the  greatest  abundance  indigo,  cotton, 
sugar,  rice,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  nearly 
every  other  tropical  production,  little 
else  is  to  be  seen  but  plantains  and 
Indian  corn,  the  two  great  staple 
articles  of  food.  The  tobacco  grown 
jn  the  country  is  good;  the  people, 
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men,  women,  and  children,  are  in- 
veterate smokers,  but  they  do  not 
even  raise  sufficient  tobacco  for  their 
own  consumption.  The  "  cacao,"  or 
chocolate,  raised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  of  Rivas,  is  the 
finest  in  the  world :  it  is  a  national 
beverage,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop  is  consumed  in  the  country  ;  a 
small  quantity  is  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  States ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  bullock  hides  and 
deerskins,  which  are  sent  to  New 
York,  the  country  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  exports. 

The  climate  generally  is  by  no 
means  unhealthy.  It  varies  very  much 
throughout  the  State,  being  in  some 
parts  much  tempered  by  a  constant 
breeze  off  the  lake,  while  in  the  high 
lands  of  Segovia  and  Matagalpa,  the 
temperature  is  so  moderate  that  most 
of  the  grains  and  fruits  of  the  north 
can  be  raised  in  great  perfection. 

The  rainy  season  commences  about 
the  end  of  July,  and  continues  till 
November  or  December.  During  this 
season  it  rains  in  torrents  for  days  at 
a  time,  and  the  roads  become  almost 
impassable.  The  most  sickly  periods 
of  the  year  are  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  this  season;  fever  and  ague  are 
then  very  prevalent,  but  the  natives 
suffer  more  than  foreigners,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  wretched  way  in  which 
they  live,  the  habitations  of  the  lower 
orders  affording  generally  but  poor 
protection  against  the  weather. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  district  of 
Matagalpa,  which  form  part  of  the 
great  range  which  traverses  all  the 
North  American  continent,  are  mines 
of  gold  and  silver.  They  have  hither- 
to only  been  worked  by  the  Indians 
in  a  very  rude  manner,  but  sufficient 
has  been  done  to  prove  that  they  are 
rich:  if  scientifically  worked,  they 
will  no  doubt  prove  very  productive. 

The  forests  abound  in  rosewood, 
mahogany,  and  other  beautiful  woods, 
and  throughput  the  State  many 
valuable  medicinal  gums  and  plants 
are  found. 

The  scenery  is  varied  and  very 
beautiful ;  at  certain  seasons  the 
trees  are  completely  covered  with 
flowers,  and  the  forests  are  a  con- 
fused mass  of  luxuriant  vegetation. 

There  are  several  volcanic  moun- 
tains in  the  country,  all  of  great 
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similarity  of  appearance :  the  finest 
is  Ometepe,  which  rises  out  of  the 
lake,  in  the  shape  of  a  perfect  cone,  to 
the  height  of  many  thousand  feet. 

The  people  are  very  deficient  in 
ambition  and  energy,  and  have  a 
very  decided  objection  to  labour.  As 
long  as  a  man  has  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply his  immediate  wants,  he  cannot 
be  induced  to  work,  but  will  devote 
himself  to  the  passive  enjoyment  of 
swinging  in  his  hammock,  and  smok- 
ing a  cigar.  In  this  way  they  pass 
the  greater  part  of  their  time,  as  very 
little  labour  is  requisite  to  provide 
plantains,  beans,  and  Indian  corn, 
which  are  the  principal  articles  of 
food. 

Gambling  is  a  prevailing  vice,  cards 
and  dice  being  chiefly  played.  Cock- 
fighting,  however,  is  the  great  na- 
tional sport,  and  at  this  the  most 
money  is  staked.  The  fight  is  never 
of  very  long  duration,  being  gene- 
rally nothing  more  than  a  flutter  of 
wings  for  a  moment,  when  one  cock 
crows  over  the  other  lying  dead  at 
his  feet,  nearly  cut  in  two  by  the 
long  sharp  knives  with  which  their 
heels  are  armed. 

They  have  celebrated  breeds  of 
chickens,  on  which  they  pride  them- 
selves, and  in  almost  every  house  in 
the  country  may  be  seen  one  or  more 
gamecocks  tied  by  the  leg  in  a  corner. 
The  owner  is  always  ready  to  fight  a 
cock  on  any  occasion,  but  Sunday  after- 
noon is  the  time  generally  devoted 
to  this  amusement,  which  is  patron- 
ised by  all  classes. 

The  people  possess  a  great  deal  of 
natural  grace,  and  are  extremely  po- 
lite and  formal  in  their  manners; 
even  the  lower  orders  are  remarkable 
for  their  gracefulness  of  gesture,  and 
for  their  courteous  phraseology. 

The  principal  cities  of  Nicaragua 
are  Granada,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  lake,  and  Leon,  about  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  to  the  north,  and 
not  far  from  the  Pacific  coast.  They 
are  both  fine  cities,  built  in  the  usual 
Spanish- American  style,  with  narrow 
streets,  and  large  houses  of  a  single 
storey,  ^  covering  an  immense  area, 
and  built  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
the  centre  being  an  open  space,  gene- 
rally planted  with  trees  and  flowers, 
and  all  round  which  is  a  wide  open 
corridor.  The  houses  are  very  spa- 
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cious  and  lofty,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  the  climate. 

The  population  of  Granada  is  about 
15,000,  that  of  Leon  is  rather  more. 
Between  the  inhabitants  of  these  two 
cities  there  has  always  existed  a  bit- 
ter feeling  of  jealousy  and  enmity, 
and  in  most  of  their  revolutions  the 
opposing  factions  have  been  the  Gra- 
nadinos  against  the  Leoneses.  So  it 
was  in  the  revolution  which  is  only 
now  terminated,  and  which  com- 
menced in  May  1854. 

The  government  at  that  time  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Granada  party. 
The  president,  the  late  Don  Fruto 
Chamorro,  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  determination,  but  unfortunately 
also  of  most  stubborn  obstinacy.  He 
would  listen  to  advicejrom  no  one, 
but  blindly  insisted  on  carrying  out 
his  own  ideas.  After  being  a  little 
more  than  a  year  in  power,  and  be- 
coming more  despotic  every  day,  he 
issued  a  decree,  declaring  himself 
president  for  four  years  more  than 
the  usual  term. 

The  Leon  party  of  course  imme- 
diately got  up  a  revolution,  of  which 
the  leaders  were  a  few  prominent 
men,  whom  Chamorro  had  a  few 
months  before  banished  from  the 
State,  on  suspicion  of  their  being  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
government.  At  the  head  of  them 
was  Francisco  Castillon,  a  man  of 
superior  education,  and  with  much 
more  liberal  and  enlightened  views 
than  most  of  his  countrymen,  having 
spent  some  years  in  England  as  mi- 
nister for  Nicaragua. '  The  object  of 
the  revolution  was  to  place  Castillon 
in  power,  and  the  party  professed  to 
'entertain  liberal  ideas,  and  styled 
themselves  the  Democratic  Party. 
They  commenced  their  operations  at 
Eealejo,  a  small  port  on  the  Pacific, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  State, 
where,  with  a  small  force,  they  sur- 
prised the  few  soldiers  of  the  garrison. 
They  proceeded  to  Chinandega,  a  con- 
siderable town  about  six  miles  on  the 
way  to  Leon.  Here  they  met  but 
slight  resistance,  the  majority  of  the 
people  being  favourable  to  them ;  and 
with  a  large  addition  to  their  force, 
they  marched  towards  Leon,  distant 
about  thirty  miles,  where  they  esta- 
blished their  head-quarters,  after 
fighting  one  battle  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  with  the  government  forces  un- 
der Chamorro  in  person,  who  was 
defeated,  and  retired  to  Granada.  In 
Leon  they  remained  some  time  re- 
cruiting their  forces,  before  venturing 
to  attack  Granada,  which  is  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  government  party. 
The  system  adopted  of  recruiting 
is  very  simple  indeed.  A  few  sol- 
diers with  fixed  bayonets  are  sent 
out  to  bring  in  fresh  men,  or,  to  use 
their  own  expressive  term,  to  "  catch" 
men.  When  the  unfortunate  recruit 
is  "caught,"  a  musket  is  put  in  his 
hands,  and  he  becomes  a  soldier. 
Soldiering  is  by  no  means  a  popular 
occupation :  during  a  revolution,  at 
the  approach  of  forces  of  either  party, 
the  peace-loving  natives,  in  order  to 
escape  being  "  caught,"  and  forced 
into  the  service,  will  remain  hidden 
in  the  woods  till  they  are  nearly 
•starved.  The  lower  orders  take  but 
little  interest  in  the  revolutions,  or 
in  politics,  and  from  troops  raised  in 
this  way,  of  course  very  valorous  deeds 
are  not  to  be  expected.  They  gene- 
rally desert  on  the  first  opportunity ; 
but,  if  they  do  not  take  their  muskets 
with  them,  it  is  of  little  consequence, 
as  other  men  are  soon  caught,  and 
made  to  carry  them.  Sometimes, 
however,  men  become  scarce,  the 
able-bodied  having  emigrated  to  some 
more  peaceful  locality ;  in  such  a  case 
one-half  of  a  garrison  is  placed  to 
keep  guard  over  the  other  half,  to 
prevent  their  running  away. 

There  is  consequently  no  mutual 
feeling  of  confidence  between  officers 
and  men.  During  impending  danger 
of  an  attack,  the  officers  will  keep 
their  horses  saddled  all  night,  and 
sleep  with  their  spurs  on,  ready  to 
cut  and  run  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  leave  their  men  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  The  men,  in  their  turn, 
when  led  into  battle,  will  turn  round 
-  and  desert  their  officers  at  the  most 
critical  moment.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  course  ;  and  during  the  late 
revolution,  many,  both  officers  and 
men,  fought  well  and  bravely  ;  none 
more  so  than  the  late  President  Cha- 
morro. 

While  the  Democrats  were  recruit- 
ing in  Leon,  Chamorro  was  busy  col- 
lecting his  forces  in  Granada,  and 
preparing  to  stand  a  siege. 

Xn  all  these  Spanish  towns  is  a 
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large  public  square  called  the  Plaza, 
in  which  are  generally  the  principal 
church,  the  barracks,  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  Plaza,  in  case  of 
war,  becomes  the  citadel,  the  streets 
leading  into  it  being  all  barricaded, 
and  cannon  planted  so  as  to  command 
the  approaches.  Chamorro  enclosed 
within  his  barricades  the  Plaza,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  im- 
mediately surrounding  it.  The  streets 
being  narrow,  barricades  were  soon 
made  of  logs  of  wood  and  "  adobes," 
a  sort  of  sun-dried  bricks,  of  which 
the  houses  are  built. 

Double  and  triple  barricades  of 
this  sort,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  pre- 
sented a  very  effectual  resistance  to 
anything  which  the  enemy  had  to 
bring  against  them.  The  Democrats 
soon  made  their  appearance,  and 
taking  possession  of  all  that  part  of 
the  city  not  enclosed  in  the  barri- 
cades, they  fixed  their  headquarters 
in  an  elevated  situation,  from  which 
they  could  pop  their  cannon  balls 
into  any  part  of  the  Plaza. 

Neither  party  were  well  provided 
with  artillery.  They  had  each  three 
or  four  guns,  twelve  and  twenty-four 
pounders,  with  which  they  blazed 
away  at  each  other  for  nearly  a  year, 
and  between  them  managed  to  lay 
about  three-fourths  of  the  city  in 
ruins. 

The  city  was  never  completely  in- 
vested, and  occasional  skrimmages 
between  small  parties  of  the  opposing 
forces  took  place  outside  the  town, 
but  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  an 
assault  was  ever  attempted.  The  De- 
mocrats soon  became  masters  of  the 
entire  country,  with  the  exception  of 
the  besieged  portion  of  the  city  of 
Granada  occupied  by  Chamorro  and 
his  party,  the  Legitimists,  as  they 
called  themselves. 

When  a  small  detachment  of  the 
Democratic  army  marched  upon 
Rivas,  the  only  town  of  importance 
in  the  part  of  the  country  through 
which  the  Transit  road  passes,  the 
inhabitants,  being  mostly  in  favour  of 
the  Chamorro  government,  fled  en 
masse,  taking  with  them  all  their  va- 
luables and  movable  property,  to 
the  neighbouring  state  of  Costa  Rica, 
the  frontier  of  which  is  within  twenty 
miles. 

The  few  who  had  the  courage  to 
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remain  were  not  molested,  but  the 
Democrats  appropriated  to  their  own 
use  as  barracks,  &c.,  whatever  pri- 
vate houses  suited  their  convenience, 
and  commenced  levying  contributions 
on  the  inhabitants ;  but  as  they  had 
fled,  and  were  not  present  to  respond 
to  the  call,  their  property  was  adver- 
tised for  sale,  their  stores  broken 
open,  their  goods  sold,  and  sun- 
dry other  forcible  measures  taken  to 
raise  funds. 

The  mode  of  financing  in  time  of 
revolution  is  equally  simple  with  that 
of  recruiting. 

When  a  contribution,  as  they  call 
it,  is  levied  on  a  town,  the  principal 
inhabitants  are  assessed  arbitrarily 
by  the  officers  in  command  for  as 
much  as  each  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  pay.  The  unfortunate  victims 
have  then  to  fork  out  the  dollars ; 
there  is  no  help  for  them.  If  they 
refuse,  or  plead  poverty,  they  are  per- 
haps imprisoned  and  kept  on  low 
diet :  a  few  days  of  this  treatment 
lias  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  memory, 
and  frequently  enables  a  man  to  re- 
member where  he  has  buried  his 
cash,  or  to  discover  some  means  of 
raising  the  needful,  to  be  handed 
over  for  the  support  of  the  party,  to 
which  probably  he  may  be  opposed. 
When  his  own  party  come  in  to 
power  again,  they  will  make  him  dis- 
gorge to  double  the  amount  by  way 
of  punishment.  For  these  forced  loans 
he  may  get  some  sort  of  debenture, 
worth  about  as  much  as  the  paper  it 
is  written  on.  In  such  times  the 
people  are  afraid  to  let  it  be  supposed 
that  they  have  any  money  at  all ;  they 
feign  poverty,  burying  their  money 
secretly,  and  the  houses  of  foreign" 
residents  are  lumbered  up  with  all 
sorts  of  chests  and  boxes,  sent  there 
stealthily  by  the  unfortunate  natives, 
in  order  to  keep  them  safe  from  the 
rapacity  of  their  countrymen. 

The  .Democrats  from  the  first  were 
oager  to  obtain  the  good-will  of  the 
American  residents ;  and  as  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  fighting  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  progress,  against  tyranny 
and  old-fogeyism,  they  succeeded  in 
enlisting  a  dozen  or  so  of  Americans 
in  San  Juan  del  Sur  and  Virgin  Bay. 
The  latter  place  is  a  small  village  on 
the  lake,  where  the  passengers  by 
-the  Transit  route  embark  on  the 
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steamers.  They  paid  these  men 
about  a  hundred  dollars  per  month, 
gave  them  commissions  as  colonels 
and  captains,  and  sent  them  to  Gra- 
nada to  pepper  the  Chamorro  party 
with  their  rifles. 

With  the  aid  of  some  Americans, 
they  also  took  possession  of  San 
Carlos,  which  is  an  old  fort  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  lake  debouches 
into  the  river  San  Juan.  It  is  a  po- 
sition of  great  importance,  as  it  com- 
mands the  entrance  into  the  lake, 
by  which  is  the  only  communication 
between  the  interior  of  the  country 
and  the  Atlantic.  They  also  occu- 
pied an  old  Spanish  fort  about  fifty 
miles  down  the  river,  called  Castillo, 
where  there  are  a  few  hotels  kept  by 
Americans  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers  by  the  Transit  route. 

In  Leon,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Democrats,  they  proclaimed  their  go- 
vernment, declaring  Castillon  presi- 
dent. They  appointed  all  the  ne- 
cessary government  functionaries 
throughout  the  State,  and  in  fact 
were  the  virtual  government  of  the 
country. 

The  Legitimists  remained  in  a  state 
of  siege  in  Granada,  and  would  have 
had  to  surrender  for  want  of  ammu- 
nition, had  they  not  succeeded  in  re- 
taking San  Carlos  from  the  Demo- 
crats, and  thereby  opening  their  com- 
munication with  the  Atlantic  ;  they 
then  procured  a  large  supply  of  powder 
and  shot  from  Jamaica.  ' 

During  the  siege  the  besieging 
army  of  ^Democrats  numbered  about 
fifteen  hundred,  while  the  Legiti- 
mists did  not  number  more  than  a 
thousand. 

The  Democrats  were  assisted  by 
the  state  of  Honduras  to  the  extent 
of  two  hundred  men ;  and  the  Legiti- 
mists were  long  in  negotiation  with 
the  government  of  Guatemala,  which 
was  favourable  to  their  cause,  but 
they  aid  not  succeed  in  getting  any 
material  aid  from  that  State. 

After  ten  months'  vain  endeavour 
to  take  the  Plaza  of  Granada,  the 
Democrats,  last  February,  broke  up 
their  camp,  and  retired  to  Leon.  At 
a  town  called  Masaya,  about  half- 
way from  Granada,  they  were  over- 
taken and  attacked  by  the  opposite 
party.  A  bloody  fight  ensued — the 
thickest  of  it  took  place  in  the  church, 
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in  which  some  three  hundred  men 
were  killed. 

The  Granada  party  now  regained 
possession  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  while  the  Democrats  continued 
to  hold  Leon  and  all  the  northern 
portion. 

During  the  time  that  the  Transit 
route  had  been  held  by  the  De- 
mocrats, they  had  been  most  active 
in  their  endeavours  to  enlist  Ameri- 
cans in  their  cause.  Cash  was  scarce, 
but  their  offers  of  lands  to  those  who 
would  join  them  were  very  liberal; 
and  it  soon  became  known,  both  in 
Nicaragua  and  in  California,  that  a  ne- 
gotiation had  been  concluded  between 
Colonel  Walker  in  San  Francisco, 
through  his  agent  in  Nicaragua,  and 
the  Democratic  government,  whereby 
large  tracts  of  land  were  granted  to 
him,andotherprivilegesguaranteedto 
him,  on  condition  of  his  coming  down 
with  a  certain  number  of  men  to  serve 
in  the  Democratic  army. 

This  Colonel  Walker  had  already 
distinguished  himself  as  the  most 
daring  filibuster  of  the  day.  In  the 
month  of  October  1853,  he  was  the 
leader  of  an  expedition  which  sailed 
from  San  Francisco,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  taking  possession  of  Sonora, 
a  northern  state  of  Mexico,  adjoining 
California.  He  landed  at  a  small 
place  on  the  coast,  with  some  fifty  or 
sixty  men,  where  he  met  but  little 
resistance.  He  proclaimed  himself 
president,  and  appointed  each  one  of 
his  party  to  some  high  office  of  state. 
He  very  soon,  however,  had  to  eva- 
cuate the  premises,  and  escaped  to 
California,  with  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  original  band ;  and  on  his  arrival 
in  San  Francisco,  was  tried  for  a  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  laws :  he 
conducted  his  own  defence,  and  of 
course  was  acquitted.  The  people  of 
California  are  not  disposed  to  judge 
very  harshly  of  such  an  enterprise, 
and  from  the  larger  portion  of  the 
community  he  met  with  more  sym- 
pathy than  condemnation. 

It  was  so  publicly  known  in  San 
Francisco  that  Walker  was  fitting 
out  his  Nicaraguan  expedition,  that 
the  authorities  were  of  course  com- 
pelled to  interfere.  Their  endeavours 
to  stop  the  sailing  of  his  brig,  how- 
ever, were  not  very  effectual,  as 
Walker,  having  embarked  all  his 
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small  party  of  fifty-six  men,  man- 
aged to  get  under  weigh  during 
the  night. 

In  the  month  of  May  they  arrived 
in  the  port  of  Kealejo,  and  marched 
to  Leon  to  join  the  headquarters  of 
the  Democratic  army. 

The  Legitimists  were  now  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  consternation :  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Granada  they  had 
learned  to  appreciate  the  efficacy 
of  an  American  rifle  in  American 
hands ;  and  in  their  frightened  ima- 
ginations, Walker's  modest  force  of 
fifty-six  men  was  augmented  to  500. 
They  made  active  preparations,  how- 
ever, to  give  him  a  warm  reception : 
proclamations  were  issued  witn  the 
object  of  rousing  the  patriotism 
of  the  people,  calling  on  all  to  be 
ready  to  take  up  arms  to  save  the 
independence  of  the  country,  and 
ordering  all  the  inhabitants,  on  the 
approach  of  Walker,  to  retire  to  the 
nearest  garrison.  However,  except- 
ing among  the  political  leaders  of  the 
party,  and  those  compromised  with 
them  in  the  revolution,  the  prospect 
of  Americans  gaming  the  ascendancy 
in  the  country  seemed  to  be  regard- 
ed with  indifference.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  upper  classes,  tired  of  their 
constant  revolutions,  and  the  ruin 
and  misery  attendant  upon  them, 
longed  secretly  for  the  presence  of 
any  foreign  influence  which  should 
guarantee  peace  in  the  country. 

The  first  active  service  in  which 
Walker  and  his  men  were  engaged 
was  in  an  expedition  which  was  form- 
ed by  the  Democrats  to  recapture  the 
town  of  Rivas.  About  the  end  of 
June,  the  expeditionary  force,  con- 
sisting of  Walker's  party,  and  two 
hundred  native  troops  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  their  own  offi- 
cers, embarked  at  Kealejo  in  two  or 
three  small  vessels,  and  landing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  San  Juan  del 
Sur,  marched  across  the  country  up- 
on the  town  of  Rivas,  distant  about 
twenty-five  miles. 

The  people  of  Rivas,  when  the 
Legitimists  retook  the  town  in  Feb- 
ruary, had  returned  from  their  volun- 
tary exile  in  Costa  Rica;  and  feeling, 
no  doubt,  ashamed  of  the  inglorious 
way  in  which,  a  year  before,  they  aban- 
doned their  town  to  the  Democrats 
without  ever  firing  a  shot,  they  roused 
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themselves  now  to  make  a  stout  resist- 
ance, their  spies  having  given  them  am- 
ple warning  of  the  enemy's  approach. 

When  the  Democrats  arrived,  and 
the  fight  began,  Walker  was  most 
shamefully  deserted  by  the  whole  of 
the  native  troops,  and  he  found  him- 
self, with  his  fifty-six  Americans, 
opposed  to  a  force  of  about  four 
hundred. 

His  party,  however,  had  taken  up 
their  position  in  a  house,  from  which 
their  rifles  dealt  sudden  death  most 
profusely — all  the  natives  killed  were 
nit  in  the  head ;  but  at  last  they  ex- 
pended their  ammunition,  and  the 
Legitimists  setting  fire  to  the  house, 
they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  way 
through  them,  and  retired  to  San 
Juan  del  Sur,  which  place  they  reach- 
^ed  unmolested,  the  natives  not  caring 
'to  follow  them. 

The  loss  on  Walker's  'side,  in  this 
affair,  was  six  men  killed ;  while  the 
Legitimists  lost  about  seventy. 

At  San  Juan  del  Sur  they  found  a 
small  schooner  to  take  them  back  to 
Realejo  •  and  before  sailing,  Walker 
performed  an  act  of  summary  justice, 
which  raised  him  highly  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many  people  in  the  country. 
He  and  his  men  had  all  embarked 
quietly  in  the  evening  on  board  the 
schooner,  which  was  lying  in  the  har- 
foour,  and  were  waiting  till  morning 
for  a  breeze,  when,  about  midnight, 
two  Americans,  who  did  not  belong 
to  Walker's  party,  and  were  well 
known  to  be  bad  and  desperate  cha- 
racters, set  fire  to  a  large  wooden 
building  which  was  used  as  a  bar- 
rack :  their  object  was  to  burn  the 
town,  and  take  the  opportunity  of 
the  confusion  to  rob  and  plunder  the  • 
inhabitants,  expecting,  no  doubt, 
that  Walker's  party  would  join  them. 

They  made  a  great  mistake,  how- 
ever ;  for,  on  going  on  board  Walker's 
Tessel,  and  boasting  of  what  they  had 
done,  he  immediately  arrested  them, 
and  as  there  were  no  authorities 
ashore  to  whom  he  could  hand  them 
over,  he  had  them  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  at  once,  by  which  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  One  was  shot 
while  endeavouring  to  make  his 
escape  in  a  boat;  the  other  was 
taken  ashore  to  be  shot,  where,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  he  managed  to 
escape  from  his  guards. 
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About  a  month  before  this  time 
General  Chamorro  died  of  an  illness, 
under  which  he  had  been  for  some 
months  gradually  sinking.  He  was 
succeeded  as  General-in-chief  of  the 
Legitimist  party  by  General  Corral^ 
who  had  already  been  actually  in 
command  for  some  time. 

Walker  did  not  attempt  another 
descent  on  that  part  of  tne  country 
till  the  month  of  August,  when  he 
landed  at  San  Juan  del  Sur  with 
about  seventy-five  Americans  and  two 
hundred  native  troops.  There  he  met 
with  no  opposition,  the  forces  of  the 
Legitimists  being  all  concentrated  in 
the  town  of  Bivas.  He  shortly  march- 
ed to  the  village  of  Virgin  Bay  on  the 
Lake  :  while  there  he  was  attacked 
by  a  vastly  superior  force  of  Legiti- 
mists under  General  Guardiola.  The 
fight  lasted  several  hours,  but  Walker 
succeeded  in  driving  them  back  to 
Kivas  with  considerable  loss.  The 
casualties  on  his  side  were,  two  Ame- 
ricans wounded  and  half-a-dozen 
natives  killed.  After  this  he  again 
returned  to  San  Juan  del  Sur,  where 
he  remained  quietly  receiving  rein- 
forcements from  California,  and  en- 
listing from  the  passengers  passing 
through  the  country. 

Virgin  Bay  and  San  Juan  del  Sur 
are  two  small  villages,  called  into  ex- 
istence by  the  establishment  of  the 
Transit  route.  They  form  the  ter- 
mini of  the  land  travel,  and  are  com- 
posed principally  of  American  hotels 
for  the  accommodation  of  passengers ;. 
the  requirements  of  the  Transit  route 
also  furnish  employment  to  a  small 
number  of  Americans  at  these  two 
points. 

About  the  middle  of  October, 
Walker — now  holding  a  regular  com- 
mission as  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Democratic  army,  and  having  gradu- 
ally augmented  the  number  of  Ame- 
ricans under  his  command  to  two 
hundred,  and  having  a  force  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  native  troops — pro- 
ceeded to  Virgin  Bay,  and,  taking 
possession  of  one  of  the  Transit  Com- 
pany's steamers,  he  embarked  his 
whole  force.  After  a  few  hours'  pas- 
sage he  landed  his  troops  about  two 
miles  from  Granada,  and  marched 
directly  on  that  stronghold  of  the 
Legitimists.  General  Corral,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  was  in  Kivas, 
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with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces, 
expecting  that  Walker  would  make 
that  the  first  point  of  attack.  The 
garrison  in  Granada  were  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  and,  after  firing 
but  a  few  shots,  Walker  had  full  pos- 
session of  the  city.  The  inhabitants 
were  at  first  greatly  alarmed,  expect- 
ing that  the  Democrats  would  com- 
mit all  sorts  of  excesses ;  but  Walker 
quickly  issued  a  proclamation,  pro- 
mising protection  to  person  and  pro- 
perty. As  the  people  found  that 
he  maintained  such  strict  discipline 
among  his  troops  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  Ms  word,  tranquillity  was  soon 
restored ;  and  no  doubt  favourable 
comparisons  were  drawn  between  the 
order  and  quiet  which  prevailed  on 
the  taking  of  their  city  by  the  Demo- 
crats under  Walker,  and  the  scenes 
of  plunder  and  excess  which  had  en- 
sued on  such  occasions  in  their  for- 
mer revolutions. 

During  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  the  country  had  been  visited 
by  cholera  in  its  most  deadly  form. 
Many  small  villages,  Virgin  Bay  and 
San  Juan  del  Sur  among  the  num- 
ber, were  almost  depopulated.  In 
the  town  of  Masaya,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  ten  thousand,  nearly 
one-third  of  the  number  perished. 
Oastillon,  the  Democratic  president 
in  Leon,  fell  a  victim  to  the  disease ; 
and  Walker,  being  General-in-chief, 
was  now  at  the  head  of  the  party. 
He  was  offered  the  Presidency,  which 
he  judiciously  declined,  retaining  his 
more  effective  office  of  General-in- 
chief. 

The  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Legitimist  party,  General  Corral, 
being  at  Rivas  with  his  forces,  it 
was  proposed  to  offer  him  terms,  as 
it  must  have  been  evident  to  him 
that  his  cause  was  now  hopeless. 
Colonel  Wheeler,  the  United  States 
Minister  resident  in  Nicaragua,  was 
induced,  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
the  people  of  Granada,  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  negotiating  terms,  assisted 
by  Don  Juan  Ruiz,  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  the  Rivas  department. 

On  their  arrival  in  Rivas,  in  pur- 
suit of  their  pacific  object,  Colonel 
Wheeler  very  soon  found  himself  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Legiti- 
mists. Some  days  afterwards,  his 
non-appearance  causing  alarm  to  his 
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friends  of  the  other  party,  a  schooner 
was  despatched  to  make  a  demonstra- 
tion before  Rivas,  which  is  situated 
about  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  the 
Lake.  After  a  few  guns  had  been 
fired,  the  Legitimists  took  the  hint, 
and  set  Colonel  Wheeler  at  liberty. 

A  negotiation  was  afterwards  en- 
tered into,  which  resulted  in  a  treaty 
of  peace  being  agreed  upon,  and  signed 
by  Walker  and  Corral,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  their  respective  parties. 

By  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded 
towards  the  end  of  October,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  two  governments 
which  had  existed  in  the  country 
since  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lution, should  cease.  Don  Patricio 
Rivas  was  declared  provisional  Presi- 
dent for  fourteen  months,  and  General 
Walker  was  acknowledged  General- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  who,  with  four 
ministers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  were  to  form  the  govern- 
ment. 

According  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  General  Corral,  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  entered  the  city  of  Gran- 
ada with  his  troops,  and  was  received 
by  Walker.  The  two  generals  then 
went  through  an  imposing  ceremony 
of  solemnly  ratifying  the  treaty  in 
church.  A  Te  Deum  was  sung,  the 
Legitimist  troops  were  joined  to  the 
Democrats,  and  became  one  army 
under  command  of  Walker,  and 
the  following  government  was  pro- 
claimed : — 

DON  PATRICIO  RIVAS,  President. 
GENERAL  WM.  WALKER,  Commander-in-Chief. 
GENERAL  MAXIMO  XEUES,  Minister  of  State. 
GENERAL  PONCIANO  CORRAL,  Minister  of  War. 
COL.  PARKER  H.  FRENCH,  Minister  of  Vie  Haci- 
enda. 
DON  FERMIN  FERREB,  Minister  of  Public  Credit. 

Although  the  Democrats  had  gain- 
ed the  day,  the  new  government  was 
composed  of  men  of  both  parties. 

Rivas  the  President  is  a  gentleman 
much  esteemed  and  respected ;  he  is 
the  head  of  an  influential  family,  who 
have  always  been  opposed  to  the 
Democratic  party.  For  some  years 
he  has  been  collector  of  customs  at 
San  Carlos. 

General  Walker,  commander  -  in- 
chief,  filled  the  same  office  in  the 
Democratic  government. 

General  Maximo  Xeres,  minister 
of  state,  was  Walker's  predecessor 
in  command  of  the  Democratic  army, 
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he  and  Corral,  the  new  minister  of 
war,  having  been  the  generals  of  the 
two  hostile  armies  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  revolution. 

'Colonel  Parker  H.  French,  minis- 
ter of  the  Hacienda,  is  an  American 
who  distinguished  himself  some  years 
ago  in  the  intestine  wars  in  Mexico, 
and  has  latterly  been  conducting  a 
newspaper  in  California. 

Don  Fermin  Ferrer,  minister  of 
public  credit,  is  a  wealthy  citizen 
pf  Granada,  who  took  no  active  part 
in  the  late  revolution. 

A  very  few  days  after  General 
Corral  had  so  solemnly  ratified  the 
treaty,  letters  were  intercepted,  writ- 
ten by  him  to  some  other  leaders  of 
the  old  Legitimist  party,  from  which 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  conspiring 
with  them  to  upset  the  government, 
of  which  he  had  just  become  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  immediately  tried  by 
court-martial  for  treason  ;  and  being 
found  guilty,  he  was  sentenced  to  be 
shot  next  day.  With  his  party  he 
was  immensely  popular,  and  during 
the  revolution  had  displayed  great 
ability  as  a  military  leader ;  but  the 
evidences  of  his  treachery  admitted 
of  no  doubt,  and  he  was  shot  accord- 
ing to  his  sentence,  in  the  Plaza  of 
Granada,  in  presence  of  the  whole 
army.  His  summary  execution  will 
no  doubt  have  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  people,  by  inculcating  on  them 
the  necessity  of  acting  with  sincerity, 
in  whatever  obligations  they  come 
under. 

The  new  government  was  now 
formally  acknowledged  by  Colonel 
Wheeler,  the  American  minister,  the 
only  foreign  minister  resident  in  the 
State.  The  president  was  also  visited 
by  the  captain  of  the  United  States 
sloop  of  war  Massachusetts,  then  ly- 
ingin  the  harbour  of  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

The  natural  consequences  of  a  re- 
storation of  peace,  after  a  year  and  a 
half  of  revolution,  were  soon  mani- 
fested in  the  return  of  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  absented  them- 
selves, to  avoid  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  and  in  the  impulse  given  to  all 
peaceful  pursuits. 

The  power  of  the  press  is  such  an 
acknowledged  fact  m  the  United 
States,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
newspaper  follows  so  closely  on  the 
advance  of  civilisation,  that  wher- 
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ever  half-a-dozen  Americans  are 
settled  together  in  the  backwoods, 
one  of  them  is  sure  to  publish  a  news- 
paper for  the  edification  of  the  rest. 

So  in  Granada  one  of  the  first 
things  the  Americans  did  was  to 
bring  out  a  weekly  paper,  called  "  El 
Nicaraguense  " — "  the  Nicaraguan," 
half  English,  half  Spanish.  It  is  a 
very  respectable  sheet,  with  a  good 
deal  of  its  space  devoted  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  public  regarding 
the  natural  advantages  of  the  country, 
its  fertility,  its  delightful  climate  and 
great  mineral  wealth.  The  only 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  newspaper 
hitherto  known  in  Nicaragua,  had 
been  a  mere  Government  Gazette, 
published  once  a-month  or  so. 

The  State  of  Costa  Rica,  adjoining 
Nicaragua  on  the  south,  is  the  most 
flourishing  of  all  the  Central  Ameri- 
can States.  It  has  been  for  many 
years  free  from  revolution,  and  the 
people  are  comparatively  thrifty  and 
industrious.  The  finances  of  the 
State  are  in  a  good  condition,  and 
in  military  matters  it  is  far  in  ad- 
vance of  Nicaragua,  having  a  well- 
organised  militia  of  4000  or  5000 
men.  A  certain  proportion  of  the 
troops  are  armed  with  the  Minie 
rifle,  and  they  are  well  provided  with 
artillery.  There  are  great  numbers 
of  Germans  in  the  country,  many  of 
them  in  the  employment  of  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
people  are  indebted  for  the  effective 
state  of  their  army.  The  principal 
production  of  the  country  is  coffee,  of 
which  the  export  is  large,  the  greater 
part  being  sent  to  England.  The  Gov- 
ernment were  in  great  consternation 
•at  the  success  of  the  Walker  party 
in  Nicaragua,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  their  turn  would  soon  come. 
They  made  active  preparations  to 
resist  invasion,  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  attempt  to  act  on  the 
offensive. 

Honduras,  which  adjoins  Nicaragua 
on  the  north,  was  favourable  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  has  acknow- 
ledged the  Americo-Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment. The  president  of  that 
State  lately  visited  Walker  in  Gran- 
ada ;  and  as  Honduras  is  threatened 
with  a  renewal  of  hostilities  by 
Guatemala,  Walker  is  about  to  assist 
the  former  State  with  a  portion  of  his. 
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American  forces.  The  fact  of  Walker 
taking  half  of  his  force  from  Nicaragua 
to  the  assistance  of  a  neighbouring 
State,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  his 
confidence  in  the  security  of  the 
position  which  he  has  attained.  In 
Honduras,  of  course,  the  same  game 
will  be  played  as  in  Nicaragua.  In 
fighting  for  the  people,  the  Americans 
will  gain  the  ascendancy  over  them, 
and  will  keep  it.' 

Guatemala,  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  Honduras,  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  the  Central  American 
States,  and  is  also  the  most  hostile 
to  American  influence. 

But  whatever  be  the  feelings  of 
the  other  States  towards  Americans, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  having 
gained  the  foothold  they  have  in 
Central  America,  they  can  be  re- 
strained by  the  weak  and  indolent 
people  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
from  extending  their  dominion.  In 
whatever  way  they  may  come  into 
contact,  whether  in  war,  diplomacy, 
or  peaceful  competition  in  mercantile 
and  industrial  pursuits,  the  superior 
boldness,  energy,  and  perseverance  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  character  is  sure  to 
assert  its  supremacy. 

The  spirit  of  filibusterism  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  class  of 
the  American  community.  Among 
the  small  party  with  which  Walker 
originally  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
were  several  lawyers  and  doctors, 
and  others  holding  a  respectable 
position.  General  Walker  himself 
is  of  a  respectable  family  in  Ala- 
bama. He  is  about  forty  years  of 
age,  and  is  a  man  of  superior  edu- 
cation, the  greater  part  of  which  he 
received  in  Europe.  He  originally 
studied  medicine,  but  afterwards  be- 
came a  member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. For  some  years  he  conducted  a 
newspaper  in  New  Orleans;  but 
when  the  California  excitement  broke 
out,  he  went  to  that  country,  and 
for  some  time  edited  a  journal  in 
San  Francisco,  and  has  latterly  been 
practising  his  profession  in  Marys- 
ville,  a  city  of  some  importance  in 
the  northern  part  of  California. 

In  personal  appearance  he  is  not  at 
all  what  one  would  suppose  such  a 
daring  and  successful  filiDuster  to  be, 
bein^  an  exceedingly  quiet  man,  with 
a  mild  expression  of  face,  and  very 
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decidedly  Saxon  features.  His  fol- 
lowers hold  him  in  the  utmost  esteem 
and  admiration  ;  and  his  conduct, 
since  his  accession  to  power  in  Nica- 
ragua, has  been  such  as  to  inspire 
with  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
abilities  many  influential  theoretical 
filibusters  in  California,  who  are  not 
likely  to  allow  the  present  flattering 
prospect  of  the  realisation  of  their 
ideas  to  be  lost  for  want  of  support. 

He  has  been  receiving  continual 
accessions  to  his  force,  and  now  the 
Americans  in  Nicaragua  under  his 
command  amount  to  upwards  of  900 
men. 

The  following  article  from  the  San 
Francisco  Herald  of  the  6th  October 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  popular 
feeling  in  favour  of  Walker,  even  be- 
fore the  achievement  of  his  success  in 
Granada  had  become  known.  The 
inefficiency  of  the  executive  to  repress 
such  a  wholesale  shipment  of  recruits 
and  arms  is  also  remarkable  :— 

"  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  WALKER  RE- 
INFORCEMENTS FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

"  Exciting  Scenes  along  the  Wharves — In- 
effectual Attempt  of  a  Party  to  board  the 
Steamer  in  a  Sailing  Vessel — Three  Hun- 
dred Stand  of  Arms  for  Walker's  Army 
— Proceeding  in  the  Twelfth  District 
Court— The  Sherifs  Party  too  late- 
Incidents,  &c. 

"  The  current  rumours  of  the  past  week 
relative  to  the  number  of  adventurers 
who  intended  to  embark  on  the  steamec 
Uncle  Sam,  to  join  Walker  at  Nicaragua, 
served  to  attract  a  large  crowd  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  steamer  on  the  occasion 
of  her  departure  yesterday.  The  vessel 
was  advertised  to  sail  at  9  o'clock  A.  M., 
and  long  before  that  hour  Jackson  Street 
wharf  waa  filled  with  spectators  and 
those  interested  in  the  embarkation  of 
the  Expeditionists.  It  is  stated  that 
nearly  four  hundred  through  passage 
tickets  were  sold  before  the  appointed 
sailing  hour,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  various 
circumstances  compelled  the  agent  of 
the  line  to  postpone  the  steamer's  de- 
parture until  four  o'clock  P.  M.  Officers 
were  stationed  in  every  part  of  the  vessel, 
with  positive  orders  to  allow  no  one  on 
board  unless  provided  with  a  passage 
ticket.  There  seemed  to  be  no  disposi- 
tion to  infringe  this  order,  and  every- 
thing went  on  quietly  until  about  noon, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  some  of  the 
passengers  were  in  possession  of  arms 
belonging  to  the  '  San  Francisco  Blues ' 
military  corps.  A  search-warrant  was 
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immediately  procured,  and  twenty-nine 
muskets,  identified  by  members  of  the 
company  named,  were  recovered.  The 
warrant  was  executed  by  a  single  officer 
of  the  police,  who  received  no  molesta- 
tion, but  was  permitted  to  make  a 
thorough  search  of  every  quarter  of  the 
vessel.  During  this  investigation  two 
large  crockery  crates,  full  of  arms,  were 
discovered,  but  as  the  officer  had  no 
authority  to  seize  upon  these,  they  were 
left  undisturbed,  although  information 
of  the  fact  was  immediately  given  to  the 
Quartermaster,  General  Kibbe  of  the 
State  militia,  who  soon  after  ascertained, 
by  means  of  the  telegraph  wires,  that  the 
armourylof  the  Sacramento  rifle.company 
had  been  entirely  divested  of  every  wea- 
pon and  round  of  ammunition.  Gene- 
ral Kibbe  at  once  commenced  suit  in  the 
Twelfth  District  Court  to  recover  the 
arms  belonging  to  the  State,  on  board  the 
Uncle  Sam.  The  business  of  the  suit 
•was  despatched  with  all  possible  haste  ; 
but  before  the  necessary  documents 
could  be  procured  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff,  the  hour  had  arrived 
for  the  sailing  of  the  steamer.  As  the 
lines  holding  the  vessel  to  the  wharf  were 
cast  adrift,  there  was  some  indication  of 
trouble  between  the  officers  of  the  vessel 
and  those  on  the  wharf  anxious  to  obtain 
passage.  The  wharf  was  densely  packed 
with  men,  and  at  the  first  move  of  the 
steamer's  paddles,  a  general  rush  was 
made  to  board  her.  The  officers  of  the 
boat  resisted,  and  the  body  of  the  crowd 
was  driven  back,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
their  being  crushed  between  the  vessel 
and  the  wharf,  or  launched  overboard. 
The  scene  was  frightful,  indeed  ;  but 
fortunately,  and  singularly  enough,  no 
one  sustained  serious  injury,  as  far  as 
could  be  ascertained.  About  fifteen  or 
twenty  succeeded  in  getting  on  board, 
and  the  vessel  shot  out  into  the  stream, 
where  she  came  to,  evidently  with  the 
view  of  compelling  those  to  return  on 
shore  who  had  succeeded  in  boarding  the 
vessel  by  force.  By  this  time  the  expe- 
ditionists, to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred, had  chartered  a  large  schooner  ly- 
ing convenient  to  the  wharf.  This  move- 
ment was  seen  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  as  the  schooner  spread  her  canvass, 
the  steamer's  paddles  were  again  put  in 
motion  ;  but  she  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  she  again  lay- to.  The  schooner 
was  now  under  full  headway  with  a  fine 
breeze,  and  tacking  quickly,  she  came  up 
under  the  lee  of  the  steamer,  when  she 
was  ordered  to  keep  off,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  steamer  commenced  moving 
ahead.  It  was  now  beyond  the  power  of 
the  schooner  to  work  up  to  the  position 
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of  the  steamer  until  the  latter  would 
have  sufficient  time  to  send  the  intruders 
ashore  and  get  under  way  again.  Still 
the  schooner  persevered,  and  stood  off 
for  another  tack.  In  the  meantime  a 
posse  of  Sheriffs  officers,  headed  by  Mr. 
Dowdigan,  with  the  writ  of  restitution, 
had  procured  a  rowboat  for  the  purpose 
of  boarding  the  steamer.  This  they  were 
unable  to  accomplish,  as  the  steamer  got 
under  way  just  as  the  Sheriff's  boat 
reached  her  side.  The  schooner  was  at 
this  time  within  a  few  cables'  length  of 
the  steamer,  but,  coming  up  under  the 
lee  of  Telegraph  Hill,  the  breeze  died 
away,  and  all  thought  of  boarding  was  at 
once  abandoned,  as  the  steamer  was  by 
this  time  under  a  full  head  of  steam, 
with  her  bows  directed  seaward.  The 
schooner  landed  the  disappointed  expe- 
ditionists at  Jackson  Street  wharf;  and 
a  large  number  of  ships'  launches  and 
other  small  craft  filled  with  men  who 
evidently  intended  to  take  the  first  op- 
portunity to  board  the  steamer,  put  back 
to  the  shore.  It  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt a  description  of  the  scenes  along 
the  wharves.  From  Jackson  Street  to 
North  Point,  every  place  of  observation 
was  crowded  with  eager  spectators  of  the 
movements  of  the  two  vessels.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  universal  impression  that  the 
schooner  load  would  be  permitted  to 
board,  as  it  was  rumoured  that  they  had 
obtained  passage  tickets  by  some  means 
just  as  the  steamer  left  the  wharf.  No 
foundation  for  this  rumour  could  be  as- 
certained, and  it  was  undoubtedly  er- 
roneous. The  city  Marshal,  with  several 
policemen,  remained  on  the  steamer  un- 
til she  was  fully  under  way.  Among  the 
number  who  attempted  to  board  in  small 
boats,  was  a  man  named  Henry  Gray, 
who  strenuously  persisted  in  his  endea- 
vours to  board  the  steamer,  although 
forcibly  resisted  by  officer  Connelly.  At 
last  Gray  drew  a  revolver  and  pointed  it 
at  the  officer,  who  also  drew  his  pistol, 
when  the  boatmen  in  the  boat  with  Gray 
covered  his  person  with  their  own.  Gray 
was  subsequently  arrested  by  the  police 
and  placed  in  confinement.  It  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  Uncle  Sam  carried 
away  about  three  hundred  stand  of  arms 
for  the  use  of  Walker's  army.  It  is  known 
that  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition had  been  purchased  in  this  city  to 
be  sent  to  San  Juan  by  this  steamer. 
Just  previous  to  the  sailing  of  the  steamer 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  number  of  per- 
cussion lock  muskets,  belonging  to  the 
Mannhattan  Fire  Company  of  this  city, 
were  taken  from  the  engine-house  during 
the  night.  The  rifles  taken  from  the  Sac- 
ramento military  company  are  said  to  be 
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excellent  weapons,  and  they  will,  un- 
doubtedly, be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  armament  of  the  Nicaragua  republi- 
can troops.  Many  of  those  who  failed 
to  procure  passage  on  the  steamer  yes- 
terday had  placed  their  baggage  on  board. 
This  baggage  will  unquestionably  be 
landed  at  San  Juan,  and  kept  for  them 
by  their  more  fortunate  comrades  until 
such  time  as  they  shall  be  successful  in 
their  endeavours  to  join  Walker." — San 
Francisco  Herald,  Oct.  6. 

This  is  the  way  they  do  things  in 
California,  affording  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  very  imposing  demonstra- 
tion made  in  New  York  about  two 
months  ago  in  support  of  the  neutra- 
lity laws. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the 
Walker  government  in  Granada,  a 
decree  was  issued,  granting  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  land  to 
every  emigrant  who  would  come  and 
settle  on  and  improve  his  grant ;  and 
in  consequence  of  advertisements  to 
that  effect,  inserted  by  the  Nicaraguan 
government  in  the  New  York  papers, 
great  numbers  of  men  intended  sail- 
ing for  that  country  in  the  regular 
steamer  of  the  Nicaragua  Transit 
Company. 

Proclamations  were  issued  by  Pre- 
sident Pierce,  warning  the  citizens  not 
to  violate  the  neutrality  laws  ;  and 
when  the  steamer  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  wharf,  the  government 
officers  made  an  attempt  to  arrest  her. 
The  captain,  however,  disregarded 
them,  and  got  under  way,  but  was 
brought  up,  while  steaming  down 
the  harbour,  by  two  or  three  shots 
from  a  man-of-war.  The  steamer 
was  searched,  but  no  evidence  of 
the  violation  of  the  laws  was  found 
on  board  of  her.  The  company,  how- 
ever, requested  the  assistance  of  the 
government  officers  in  putting  ashore 
about  two  hundred  men  who  had  not 
paid  their  passage.  This  was  done, 
and  the  steamer  went  on  her  way, 
carrying  two  or  three  officers  of  gov- 
ernment to  see  whether,  011  using  up 
the  coal,  some  cannon  might  not  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  coal- 
bunkers. 

At  this  time,  also,  Colonel  French, 
who  had  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
Walker  cabinet  as  minister  of  the 
Hacienda,  presented  himself  at  Wash- 
ington as  minister-plenipotentiary 
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from  the  State  of  Nicaragua ;  but  the 
American  Government  refused  to  re- 
ceive him.  Colonel  Wheeler,  the 
American  minister  in  Nicaragua,  had 
already  formally  acknowledged  the 
Walker  government  immediately  on 
its  formation,  and  as  he  visited  Wash- 
ington in  the  month  of  July,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he  return- 
ed to  his  duties  in  Nicaragua,  with- 
out acquainting  himself  with  the 
views  of  his  Government  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  event  of  the 
success  of  the  Americans  in  that  State. 
But  Colonel  Walker  had  already  so 
firmly  established  himself  in  Nica- 
ragua that  any  want  of  countenance 
from  the  American  government  could 
not  weaken  his  position ;  the  Presi- 
dent's message  also  was  soon  about 
to  appear,  and  too  cordial  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Americans  in  Nica- 
ragua would  not  have  been  consistent 
with  the  tone  observed  in  that  docu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty. 
^  The  Mosquito  protectorate  ques-- 
tion  is  being  practically  settled  by 
the  Mosquitians  themselves.  Mos- 
quitia  is  a  strip  of  laud  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  part  of  which  has  always  been 
claimed  by  Nicaragua,  and  which, 
from  its  geographical  position,  seems 
naturally  to  belong  to  ner.  Since  the 
establishment  of  peace  in  that 
country,  the  government  have  sent 
commissioners  among  the  Mosquito 
Indians  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Mosquitia.  The  natives  are  reported 
to  have  expressed  great  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  exactions  of  the  king,  and 
to  have  declared  their  readiness  to 
come  under  Nicaragua.  So  the  Mos- 
quito kingdom  seems  likely  to  revert 
to  Nicaragua,  the  State  to  which  it 
originally  belonged. 

The  success  which  has  attended 
Walker's  enterprise  offers  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  failure  of  that  which, 
for  the  attainment  of  a  similar  end, 
was  originated  in  New  York  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  year  1854. 

A  company  was  started  under  the 
name  of  the  Central  American  Land 
Colonisation  Company,  or  some  such 
name.  The  ostensible  object  was  the 
colonisation  and  cultivation  of  the 
Mosquito  territory,  more  especially 
a  certain  portion  known  as  the 
"  Sheppard  Grant,"  a  large  tract  of 
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land  acquired  by  a  Mr  Sheppard 
from  the  King  of  Mosquitia.  A 
certain  Colonel  Kinney  took  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  organisation  of 
the  Company,  which  was  supported 
by  many  capitalists  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  of  the  Union.  The  gov- 
ernment also  professed  to  be  favour- 
able to  the  scheme,  and  preparations 
were  commenced  on  a  large  scale  for 
carrying  it  out.  A  great  deal  was 
said  about  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture on  the  Mosquito  coast ;  but  it 
was  pretty  generally  understood  by 
the  public,  that  the  real  object  in 
view  was  to  filibuster  the  State  of 
Nicaragua,  or  at  all  events  to  estab- 
lish a  depot  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
from  which,  when  all  should  be  ready, 
a  descent  upon  Cuba  might  be  con- 
veniently made. 

At  the  remonstrances  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  minister  in  Washington,  the 
administration  were  compelleu.  to 
open  their  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  expedition. 

A  great  fuss  was  then  made ;  pro- 
clamations were  issued,  warning  the 
people  not  to  take  part  in  the  hostile 
invasion  of  a  friendly  State ;  a  large 
steamer,  chartered  by  Colonel  Kinney, 
and  all  ready  to  take  down  several 
hundred  agriculturists  to  cultivate 
the  pestiferous  swamps  of  the  King 
of  Mosquitia,  was  seized  by  the 
authorities  ;  several  men-of-war  were 
stationed  in  New  York  harbour  to 
watch  her,  and  Colonel  Kinney  him- 
self was  arrested  and  held  to  bail. 

Many  of  the  supporters  of  the  en- 
terprise now  withdrew  •  but  Kinney 
was  not  to  be  deterred ;  and  as  he 
could  not  go  in  his  steamer  with 
several  hundred  followers,  he  mo- 
destly started,  about  the  month  of 
May,  in  a  small  schooner,  with  a 
couple  of  dozen  men.  He  was  wrecked 
somewhere  about  the  West  Indies, 
and  was  finally  brought  into  Grey- 
town,  his  original  destination,  by  an 
English  brig,  which  had  picked  him 
and  his  party  off  the  rocks. 

About  this  time  the  Accessory 
Transit  Company  of  Nicaragua  raised 
a  little  army  in  New  York,  on  their 
own  account,  of  fifty  men,  principally 
French  and  German.  These  they 
sent  down  in  one  of  their  steam- 
ers to  Nicaragua,  and  stationed  at 
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Castillo,  on  the  San  Juan  River, 
there  to  stop  the  advance  of  foreign 
invaders.  This  is  the  French  le- 
gion referred  to  in  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

It  was  given  out  that  Kinney  and 
his  small  party  were  only  the  pioneers ; 
that  reinforcements  were  coming 
from  New  Orleans  and  other  ports, 
but  they  have  never  yet  made  their 
appearance  ;  and  Kinney  and  his 
men  still  remain  in  Greytown,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  starting  a 
newspaper,  they  have  as  yet  done 
nothing. 

This  Walker  business  in  Nicaragua 
has  been  much  more  cleverly  man- 
aged. The  Americans  in  that  coun- 
try appear  in  the  light  of  men  who 
have  gone  there  at  the  request  of  a 
party  which  constituted  the  majority 
of  the  people.  They  became  citizens 
of  the  State,  fought  for  it,  and  have 
risen  to  power. 

The  United  States  have  themselves 
been  to  a  certain .  extent  filibustered 
in  the  same  way.  The  Irish  party 
has  of  late  become  so  formidable,  that 
the  native  Americans  have  had  to 
form  a  league  to  counteract  the  Irish 
influence ;  and  even  if  the  American 
Government  were  opposed  to  the  pre- 
sent movement  in  Nicaragua,  they 
cannot  prevent  individual  citizens 
from  emigrating  to,  and  becoming 
citizens  of,  that  State. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  Nicaragua,  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  American  in- 
fluence, will  be  very  great. 

The  constant  fear  of  revolution 
being  removed,  the  people  will  have 
more  confidence  in  carrying  on  agri- 
'  cultural  and  commercial  undertak- 
ings. The  Americans  will  do  away 
with  all  the  antiquated  absurdities 
of  Spanish  law,  and  amend  a  ridicur 
lous  old  tariff,  whereby  many  of  the 
commonest  articles  of  civilised  life 
have  been  virtually  prohibited ; 
foreign  capital  will  be  freely  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  other 
valuable  crops,  in  the  production  of 
which  Nicaragua  can  compete  with 
any  country  in  the  world;  and  the 
resources  of  the  mining  districts  will 
be  developed  by  energetic  and  expe- 
rienced miners  from  California. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  FISHEKIES. 


THE  Fisheries  of  Scotland  consti- 
tute her  most  valuable  and  important 
interests,  and  form,  in  some  of  their 
features,  the  only  really  national 
undertaking  in  which  our  people  are 
engaged.  Of  the  benefits  arising 
from  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
we  have,  of  course,  our  share ;  al- 
though our  colder  climate,  and  less 
affluent  natural  resources,  make  our 
merit  all  the  greater  in  reaping  in 
both  of  those  departments  such  re- 
dundant harvests.  But  what  is 
often  wanting  on  the  surface  of  our 
sterile  land,  is  compensated  by  the 
products  of  the  exhaustless  deep.  A 
hardy  and  athletic  race  is  thus  main- 
tained in  useful  independence — a  race 
for  whom,  but  for  this  so  frequent 
occupation  in  the  great  waters,  no- 
thing would  now  remain  save  expa- 
triation or  the  poor's-roll. 

When  mention  is  made  of  the  vast 
importance  of  our  fisheries,  and  of 
their  increasing  prosperity,  it  must, 
however,  be  in  no  spirit  of  boastful- 
ness,  nor  with  any  very  buoyant 
feelings  of  continuous  and  assured 
success.  The  fisherman's  vocation 
is  at  the  best  one  not  only  of  per- 
petual toil,  but  of  frequent  peril ; 
and  truly,  while  engaged  in  it,  no 
man  knows  what  even  an  hour  may 
bring  forth.  The  brightest  day,  with 
its  calmly  glittering  sea,  and  sky 
as  clear  in  its  cerulean  depth  as  ever 
fondly  brooded  over  the  "cloudless 
Parthenope,"  may  be  followed  by  the 
thick  darkness  of  a  night  of  storm 
and  terror;  and  instead  of  another 
gladsome  sunrise,  with  hopeful  mo- 
thers and  happy  children  scattered 
in  expectant  groups  along  some  shel- 
tered semicircular  shore,  the  wild 
waves  are  coursing  tumultuously  over 
the  lifeless  forms  of  many  whose 
places  will  henceforward  know  them 
no  more  for  ever.  Let  any  kindly  and 
considerate  person  pass  even  an  hour 
or  two  in  one  of  our  fishing- villages, 


and  converse  with  the  inhabitants, 
whether  old  or  young.  Strong  stal- 
wart men  of  iron  mould,  enduring 
and  unbending  as  the  gnarled  oak, 
and  in  no  way  given  to  that  sickly 
sentimentalism  which  we  sometimes 
meet  with  elsewhere,  become  soften- 
ed and  subdued  when  the  dark  re- 
membrance of  some  great  bereave- 
ment comes  back  in  bitterness  upon 
them, — in  earlier  life  the  loss  of  fa- 
thers and  elder  brothers, — in  later 
years  that  of  sons  and  helpmates, 
fellow -workmen  in  the  world  of 
waters.  How  many  hearths  are 
cold  or  cheerless,  how  many  homes  de- 
solate, or  the  forlorn  dwellings  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless  !  Women 
may  be  seen  seemingly  intent  upon 
the  preparation  of  hooks  and  lines  ; 
but  there  is  not  one  among  them 
that  cannot  tell  some  heart-rending 
tale  of  sudden  and  unlooked-for 
death ;  and  as  they  cast  their  me- 
lancholy eyes  over  the  then  gently 
heaving  sea,  they  never  cease  to  feel, 
because  they  too  sadly  know,  how 
wrathful  and  ruthless  is  the  power  of 
that  dread  destroyer. 

A  seafaring  people  are  proverbially 
subject  to  calamities  of  the  most 
fatal  and  almost  irremediable  kind, 
such  as  no  exercise  of  skill  or  cau- 
tion on  their  own  part  can  possibly 
provide  against,  and  which  befall  no 
class  of  artisans  or  agricultural  la- 
bourers. The  sea,  like  the  land,  has 
also  its  barren  and  unproductive 
places  ;  and  even  its  richer  fields  are 
not  seldom  those  of  death  and  deso- 
lation. Therefore,  whatever  tends  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  such  of 
our  people  as  are  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  should  be  carefully  encou- 
raged, and  any  sudden,  especially  if 
doubtful,  changes  in  their  relation- 
ship to  the  rest  of  the  world,  con- 
sidered with  the  greater  caution, 
even  although  certain  existing  con- 
ditions should  not  altogether  con- 
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form  to  those  general  principles  of    proprietors  are  benefited  by  an  in- 
political  economy  which  it    might     creased  success  of  the  fisheries,  the 


otherwise  be  prudent  to  apply. 


duty  of  erecting  harbours  or  other 


ward  way, 

but  seldom  fails  to  find  it.    The 

"  Swinked  Ledger  at  his  supper  sits, 


The  weary  ploughman  plods  his  home-  shore  -  works    is  chiefly  incumbent 

upon  themselves.  It  is  true  that, 
when  a  proprietor  builds  a  farm- 
steading  or  a  porter's  lodge,  he  is 
bound  to  pay  for  it,  as  he  may  be 
and  soft  is  the  mossy  bank  beneath  presumed  to  reap  the  chief  advan- 
him,  and  sweet  the  air  around,  tage,  and,  at  all  events,  is  entitled  to 
redolent  with  the  balmy  breath  of  debar  others  from  any  participation 
flowers,  and  filled  with  the  melody  of  profits.  But  a  building  which 
of  birds  singing  their  evening  hymn,  abuts  into  the  region  of  the  sea-shore 
How  rarely  does  the  extinction  of  is  so  far  public  property,  is  under 
life  from  other  than  natural  causes  certain  Admiralty  supervision  and 
overtake  these  dwellers  on  the  land,  control,  and  cannot  be  used  exclu- 
compared  with  the  frequent  fate  of  sively  for  individual  interests,  al- 
those  who  do  business  in  the  great  though  a  reasonable  power  of  regula- 
waters  !  How  astounded  would  be  tion,  in  the  way  of  imposing  har  bour- 
the  natives  of  our  inland  vales,  and  dues,  may  very  properly  be  agreed 
the  shepherds  on  a  thousand  hills,  upon  as  between  proprietors  and  the 
if  ever  and  anon  their  hitherto  stead-  public.  The  existence  or  non-exis- 
fast  and  enduring  boundaries  were  tence  of  such  works  is  often  as  the 
rent  by  earthquakes,  and,  literally  difference  betwixt  life  and  death  to 
"  adding  field  to  field,"  one  fine  piece  those  who  seek  some  shelter  from  the 
of  pasture  was  lifted  up  and  laid  sea.  Their  construction  is  a  great 
upon  another,  entombing  for  ever  and  indispensable  public  benefit, 
alike  the  corn  and  its  cultivators,  and  therefore  necessity;  and  a  pro- 
the  shepherds  and  their  sheep.  No  prietor  need  no  more  be  grudged 
very  pleasant  greetings  in  the  market-  the  individual  advantage  which  un- 
place  would  ensue  among  the  grain-  doubtedly,  and  we  think  fortunately, 
merchants,  wool-growers,  and  cattle-  accrues  to  him,  than  he  can  be 
dealers,  when  the  morning's  news  grudged  the  corresponding  advan- 
might  chance  to  be — that  the  Lam-  tage  (which  he  shares  with  the  gene- 
mermoors  had  subsided  1500  feet,  ral  community)  of  those  public  roads 
and  were  entirely  under  water  ;  that  and  bridges  which  intersect  or  span 
"  Eildon's  triple  height "  had  been  the  more  inland  portions  of  his  pro- 
turned  over,  peaks  downmost ;  that  perty.  It  is,  therefore,  a  verv  narrow 
the  debris  of  Penicuik  was  scattered  and  unpatriotic  view  which  would 
over  the  vestiges  of  Peebles;  and  saddle  the  expense  of  sea-works,  of 
that  the  good  town  of  Dalkeith  was  whatever  kind,  upon  the  immediate 
lying  (its  fine  body  of  militiamen  local  owners  of  tne  land.  Let  them 
fast  fossilising)  at  the  bottom  of  a  bear  their  share,  as  they  are  as- 
coal-pit.  Yet  equally  disastrous,'  suredly  much  benefited  by  the  in- 
though  not  quite  similar,  calamities  crease  of  fishing  or  other  commercial 
not  unfrequently  befall  those  whose  intercourse,  both  as  direct  advan- 
precarious  lot  it  is  to  cultivate  the  sea.  tages,  and  as  almost  necessarily  lead- 
The  formation  of  more  commodious  ing  to  the  improvement  of  property 
harbours,  and  of  substantial  and  eflfi-  and  a  rise  of  rents  ;  but  considering 
cient  piers,  and  whatever  other  ac-  the  wild  and  unstable  nature  of  the 
commodation  may  be  most  required,  elements  with  which  we  have  to 
along  our  rock-bound  shores,  may  deal,  and  the  almost  incalculable 
therefore  surely  be  regarded  as  em-  general  benefits  which  result  from  all 
phatically  a  work  both  of  necessity  such  works,  when  skilfully  planned 
and  mercy,  without  which  the  boun-  and  substantially  executed,  let  the 
tiful  gifts  of  nature  are  either  useless,  public  also  largely  and  ungrudgingly 
or  obtained  at  such  fatal  sacrifice  of  join  in  the  required  expenditure, 
life  and  property  as  it  would  be  pain-  As  Captain  Washington  has  well 
ful  to  contemplate.  It  has  oeen  observed,  it  is  not  one  or  more  great 
sometimes  said,  that  as  the  coast  harbours  of  refuge  on  our  north-east- 
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ern  shores  that  is  now  required.  The 
Bay  of  Cromarty,  the  Portus  Salutis 
of  the  ancients,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  secure  harbours  in  the  known 
world,  lies  not  more  than  fifty  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Wick,  while  the 
safe  anchorage  of  Long  Hope,  in  the 
Orkneys,  is  only  twenty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  that  great  fishing  capi- 
tal of  Caithness.    These  are  accessible 
at  all  times  to  every  kind  of  shipping. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  shelter  for  the 
general  trade,  as  security  for  fishing- 
boats,  and  coasting  vessels  connected 
with  the  fisheries,  that  is  so  impera- 
tively needed.     In  proof  of  this  we 
shall  here  briefly  record  the  great  ca- 
tastrophe which  befell  a  portion  of  our 
fishing  population  of  the  north-east 
coast  of  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of 
1848.     It  is  known  that  at  this  time 
upwards  of  800  boats,  manned  by 
3500  men,  werd  engaged  in  the  fish- 
ery from  the  Wick  district  alone.  On 
the  afternoon  of  Friday  the  18th  of 
August  of  that  year,  the  majority  of 
these  fishing-boats  (all  open  ones)  left 
Pulteneytown    harbour    soon    after 
high  water,  and  remained  in  the  Bay 
of  Wick.      Towards    evening    they 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  when  about  ten 
miles  off  the  land,  as  usual,  shot  their 
nets.     The  afternoon  was  fine,  though 
the    evening    had    somewhat    of  a 
threatening  aspect,  yet  not  such  as 
to  deter  a  fisherman  from  the  pursuit 
of  his  accustomed  calling.    At  mid- 
night, much  wind  and  sea    having 
risen,  many  of  the  boats  ran  for  the 
harbour,  and  got  safely  in  about  high 
water,  which  occurred  at  half-past 
one  o'clock.     By  three  in  the  morn- 
ing the  wind  had  increased  to  a  gale 
from  the  south-east,  with  heavy  rain. 
Most  of  the  remaining  boats  then 
bore  up  for  the  Bay,  which  they 
reached  between  four  and  five  o'clock ; 
but  by  this  time  the  tide  had  fallen 
one-half,  and  therefore  there  was  not 
more  than  five  feet  depth  of  water  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  so  that, 
with  such  a  sea  running,  no  loaded 
boat  could  enter.     Some,  however, 
made  the  attempt,  and  were  either 
thrown  up  at  the  back  of  the  north 
quay,  or  wrecked  on  the  south  pier, 
or  swamped  upon  the  bar.    In  this 
disastrous  way  25  men  perished,  be- 
sides 12    others  whose   boats  were 
swamped  at  sea ;  thus,  in  the  brief 
period  of  about  three  hours,  occasion- 


ing a  loss  of  37  men  drowned,  leaving 
17  widows  and  60  children  utterly  des- 
titute. There  was  a  destruction  of  pro- 
perty in  boats  and  nets  of  about  £1600. 
Dunbeath  lies  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Wick.  It  is  a  favourite  fishing-sta- 
tion, and  much  resorted  to,  having 
about  106  boats  and  410  men.  Its 
creek  is  slightly  protected  on  the  east 
by  a  promontory,  and  some  detached 
rocks,  which  partially  throw  off  the 
sea,  and  direct  it  into  the  west  side 
of  the  bay;  but  it  is  much  exposed  to 
the  south-west  and  southerly  winds, 
and  the  fishermen  have  twice  built  up 
a  breakwater  of  loose  stones  on  the 
south  side,  near  the  burn-mouth. 
Not  only  is  the  violence  of  the  waves 
to  be  dreaded,  but  after  much  rain  in 
the  interior,  heavy  fresh-water  spates 
descend  suddenly,  and  cause  great 
destruction  among  such  boats  as  have 
not  been  hauled  up  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Thus  in  the  storm  referred  to,  18 
boats  were  drifted  out  of  the  harbour 
by  the  river  flood,  and  were  smashed 
upon  the  beach.  Still  more  unfor- 
tunately, a  Lybster  boat,  while  mak- 
ing for  the  harbour,  was  upset,  and 
three  men  drowned. 

Helmsdale,  in  Sutheiiandshire,  is 
fifteen  miles  farther  to  the  south- 
west. It  has  made  wonderful  pro- 
gress within  comparatively  recent 
years — is  in  a  very  thriving  condi- 
tion, and  possesses  some  of  the  best 
curing  establishments  in  all  Scotland. 
But  there  is  great  want  of  accommoda- 
tion both  for  men  and  boats,  and  the 
crowded  state  of  the  river  is  disad- 
vantageous. There  is  also  a  bar  at 
its  mouth,  and  the  harbourage,  more- 
over, suffers  much  from  the  inland 
spates.  During  the  autumn  of  1848 
there  were  177  boats  fishing  from 
Helmsdale.  Of  these,  130  put  to  sea 
on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  August. 
In  the  disastrous  gale  of  the  ensuing 
morning,  two  boats  were  upset  while 
running  over  the  bar  for  the  harbour, 
and  four  men  were  drowned.  Two 
other  boats  were  either  run  down  or 
foundered  at  sea,  when  5  men  per- 
ished, and  another  man  was  washed 
overboard  while  endeavouring  to  haul 
his  nets, — making  a  loss  of  10  lives. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  Moray 
Firth,  Buckie  is  known  as  a  most 
important,  though  exposed  and  al- 
most shelterless  station.  It  puts 
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out  about  160  boats,  and  its  fishermen 
are  noted  as  among  the  most  daring 
as  well  as  industrious  on  our  coasts. 
They  pursue  the  deep-sea  fishing,  and 
so  labour  not  during  the  herring  har- 
vest alone,  but  all  the  year  round.  In 
the  gale  of  the  19th  of  August,  12  of 
its  boats  were  wrecked  off  Peterhead, 
8  were  sorely  damaged,  and  their 
nets  carried  away,  while  11  men  were 
drowned.  Port  Gordon,  Portessie,  and 
Findochtie,  belong  to  the  same  quarter. 
They  lost  among  them  5  boats  wreck- 
ed, and  10  men  drowned — making  a 
total  loss,  for  that  limited  district,  of 
17  boats  and  21  men. 

Peterhead  occupies  a  commanding 
and  well-known  position  on  a  pro- 
jecting and  very  exposed  portion  of 
our  coast,  and  the  stations  included 
as  in  the  same  district,  extend  south- 
wards as  far  as  Aberdeen.  It  has 
about  60  boats  of  its  own,  while  those 
of  the  entire  district  amount  to  262, 
with  920  men  and  boys.  But  while 
these  are  the  numbers  belonging  to 
the  district,  the  actual  amount  at 
work  within  it,  during  the  season  of 
1848,  was  437  boats,  employing  2185 
men.  Peterhead  has  the  advantage 
of  both  a  north  and  south  harbour, 
each  of  considerable  extent.  The 
south  harbour  is  dry  at  low  water, 
but  the  outer  portion  of  the  northern 
has  from  six  to  seven  feet  at  low 
water  of  spring-tides,  and  eighteen 
feet  at  high  water.  During  the  gale 
of  the  18th  and  19th  of  August,  the 
boats  began  to  run  for  shelter  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  continued 
to  do  so  until  half-past  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  which  time  it  was 
high  water.  But  while  endeavouring 
to  make  the  harbour,  30  boats  were  ' 
totally  lost,  33  were  damaged  and 
stranded,  and  31  men  were  drowned. 

Stonehaven  is  the  principal  station 


of  the  next  and  more  southern  dis- 
trict, which  extends  for  about  fifty- 
five  miles  from  Girdleness  to  Broughty 
Ferry  on  the  Tay.  This  district  fur- 
nishes 306  boats,  manned  by  1160 
fishermen.  Of  its  23  fishing-stations 
17  have  no  piers.  Findon,  so  cele- 
brated for  its  smoked  haddocks, 
has  14  boats,  but  no  pier.  Port- 
lethen,  somewhat  sheltered  by  a 
ledge  of  rocks,  has  20  boats,  but  no 
pier.  Cowie,  under  a  similar  pre- 
carious shelter,  has  18  boats,  but  no 
pier.  Auchmithie,  with  37  boats, 
and  Johnshaven  with  10,  have  no- 
thing like  a  pier.  In  many  of  these 
places  the  shore  is  steep  and  rough, 
with  loose  though  heavy  shingle. 
The  boats,  when  they  get  in  safely, 
must  often  be  hauled  well  up  for  a 
continuance  of  protection.  This, 
with  relaunching,  is  most  laborious 
and  exhausting  work.  The  women 
labour  in  and  out  of  water,  whether 
deep  or  shallow,  as  well  as,  some- 
times even  more  assiduously  than, 
the  men.  They  carry  the  wet  nets 
up  the  steep  banks  to  be  spread  and 
dried,  and  they  are  not  seldom  seen 
bearing  the  wearied  men  out  of  the 
boats  upon  their  backs,  and  landing 
them,  high  and  dry,  upon  the  beach. 
But  these  are  savage  customs,  and 
lead  to  or  perpetuate  an  uncouth 
and  indurated,  if  not  savage  life. 
Yet  before  we  can  "  excavate  the 
heathens,"  and  ameliorate  their  man- 
ners, we  must  excavate  their  beach,^ 
and  build  them  substantial  piers  of 
stone  and  lime.  On  the  miserable 
morning  of  the  19th  of  August,  6 
boats  belonging  to  this  district  were 
totally  lost,  and  19  men  drowned. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  which  was 
suffered  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
hours  during  this  disastrous  gale  : — 


District. 

Number  of 
boats  lost  or 
damaged. 

Value  of  boats 
and  nets  lost. 

Number  of  men 
drowned. 

Wick,     

41 

£1621 

37 

320 

Helmsdale,      .     .     . 
Peterhead,  .... 
Stonehaven,    .     .    . 

24 
51 
8 

800 
3820 
450 

13 
31 
19 

Total  loss,*     -     . 

124 

£7011 

100 

This  fearful  loss,  it  may  be  borne  in  mind,  fell  not  upon  fishermen  and  mer- 
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A  calamity  so  great  and  sudden 
forcibly  drew  the  public  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty were  induced  ere  long  to  de- 
pute Captain  Washington  to  inquire 
into  and  report  regarding  it.  His  re- 
portjWas  printed  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  contains  many 
most  valuable  observations  and  sug- 
gestions.* We  cannot  here  enter 
into  technical  details,  but  may  quote 
one  of  his  concluding  paragraphs. 

"  In  reviewing  the  evidence  adduced 
on  the  present  inquiry,  it  cannot  fail  to 
strike  the  most  cursory  reader  that  the 
want  of  good  harbours,  accessible  at  all 
times,  is  the  grand  cause  of  the  loss  of 
life  and  property,  and  the  increased  risk 
connected  with  our  fisheries.  It  is  not 
the  construction  of  two  or  more  large 
central  harbours  (as  has  been  suggested) 
that  is  wanted,  but  a  general  deepening 
and  improvement  of  all  the  existing 
harbours  and  rivers  along  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland.  Nor  would 
the  improvement  of  these  harbours  be 
attended  with  any  very  considerable 
outlay.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the 
small  sum  of  £'2500  a-year,  which  Par- 
liament has  devoted  [through  the  Board 
of  Fisheries]  to  building  harbours  and 
piers  in  Scotland  for  the  last  few  years, 
should  hate  given  so  great  a  stimulus  to 
important  local  improvements  as  those 
grants  are  fownd  to  have  done.  But  they 
are  quite  inadequate  to  grapple  in 
earnest  with  the  want  which  exists : 
four  times  their  amount,  or  £10,000 
a-year  for  a  few  years,  steadily  laid  out 
on  piers  and  harbours,  would  do  much 
to  remedy  the  want,  and  to  place  the 
fishermen  of  the  east  of  Scotland  on  a 

rwith  those  of  more  favoured  coasts, 
would  be  an  act  of  mercy  to  a  race 
of  hardy,  industrious,  frugal  men — to 
10,000  fishermen  of  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  unproductive  districts  of  Scot- 
land, who  are  not  at  sea  as  occasional 
passers-by,  but  are  constantly  hovering 
off  the  coast  in  pursuit  of  their  calling 
for  three  months  together,  exposed  to 


the  suddenness  and  violence  of  north- 
east  gales — such  as  that  of  August  1845, 
aiid  again  in  August  1848 — without  the 
common  shelter  that  all  mariners  are 
entitled  to  look  for  in  the  hour  of 
need." — Report,  p.  xvii. 

Here  we  seem  to  have  a  distinct 
statement  of  what  is  most  required, — 
an  equally  distinct  recognition  of 
the  great  benefits  which  have  already 
resulted  from  small  means, — and  a 
strong  recommendation  of  a  large  in- 
crease of  those  means,  to  be  adminis- 
tered, we  may  presume,  through  the 
same  medium  and  machinery  as  here- 
tofore employed,  and  of  which  Cap- 
tain Washington  so  much  approves. 

The  harbour  of  Lybster  lies  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  about  half-way 
between  Wick  and  Helmsdale.  The 
best  localities  for  the  herring  fishery 
are  only  a  few  miles  off ;  and  it  had 
thus  risen  from  a  creek,  scarcely 
navigable  by  small  boats,  to  a  fishing- 
station  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance. More  than  twenty  years  ago, 
Mr  Sinclair,  the  proprietor,  erected  a 
pier  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbour, 
at  an  expense  of  about  £7000. 
Above  100  herring -boats  were  in 
use  to  frequent  it  during  the  season  ; 
many  coasting  vessels  entered  in; 
the  quay-dues  produced  a  revenue  of 
£130,  and  a  large  and  thriving 
village  became  established.  All  this 
time  the  harbour  accommodation  was 
limited  and  incommodious,  consist- 
ing only  of  the  channel  of  the  river ; 
and  its  increase  of  trade  cannot  be 
explained  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  safety  experienced  by  boats 
in  consequence  of  the  entrance  being 
well  protected  from  the  worst  and 
most  prevailing  winds.  Such  being 
the  case,  Capt.  Washington  thought 
it  highly  desirable  to  profit  by  the 
advantages  which  nature  had  be- 
stowed upon  this  creek  ;  "  or  rather," 


chants,  but  upon  the  poor  fishermen  alone— most  of  the  survivors  being  there- 
by rendered  destitute.  "  Of  those  who  perished  at  Wick,  17  left  widows 
and  60  children;  at  Helmsdale,  the  13  drowned  have  left  9  widows  and  25  chil- 
dren ;  of  the  26  men  belonging  to  Port  Gordon  and  Buckie,  who  perished  at 
Peterhead,  8  have  left  widows  and  22  children;  and,  including  the  13  widows  and 
54  children  of  the  19  men  lost  belonging  to  Stonehaven  and  Johnshaven,  there 
will  be  left  47  widows  and  161  children  totally  unprovided  for — a  calamity  without 
precedent  in  the  annals  of  the  British  fisheries." — CAPTAIN  WASHINGTON'S  Report, 
p.  xvii. 

*  Report— Fishing  Boats  (Scotland).    Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed,  28th  July  1849. 
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he  observes,  "  it  becomes  an  impera- 
tive duty  to  do  so,  when  we  consider 
the  number  of  lives  endangered,  and 
the  value  of  the  property  at  stake, 
on  the  sudden  springing  up  of  an 
easterly  gale,  such  as  that  of  August 
1845,  and  again  in  August  1848, 
which  strewed  the  coast  of  Caithness 
with  wrecks."  We  may  add,  that 
the  Lybster  district  comprises  also 
Occumster,  Clyth,  Latheronwheel, 
Forse,  &c.,  and  that  these  places 
yielded,  during  the  few  weeks  con- 
tinuance of  the  fishing  of  1854,  as 
many  as  41,550  barrels  of  herrings. 
In  consequence  of  Captain  Washing- 
ton's recommendation,  and  other 
patriotic  influences,  the  Treasury 
advised  a  grant  of  £6000  for  the 
improvement  of  the  harbour  of 
Lybster.  The  sum  was  voted  by 
Parliament,  and  has  since  been  suc- 
cessfully administered  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Board  of 
Fisheries.  The  advantageous  effects 
of  this  well-managed  grant  are 
manifest  from  the  following  facts. 
The  number  of  boats  that  fished 
from  the  old  harbour  of  Lybster 
in  1850  was  97,  but  the  number 
that  has  fished  from  it  since  the 
basin  was  enlarged,  is  174  boats 
in  1853,  and  171  boats  in  1854.  But 
the  difference  in  mere  numbers  of 
these  two  years,  as  compared  with 
1850,  does  not  exhibit  the  actual 
alteration  and  improvement;  for 
since  the  disastrous  gale  of  1848,  the 
boats  have  almost  every  year  been 
of  larger  build  —  so  much  so,  that 
the  fishermen  consider  that  the  old 
harbour  would  not  have  held  above 
80  boats  of  the  existing  size,  and 
that  180  of  these  boats  are  now  - 
harboured  in  greater  safety  than  80 
could  have  formerly  been.  The 
amount  of  fishermen  employed  in 
1848  was  418;  during  the  past 
season  (1855)  it  was  920.  Had  this 
increased  accommodation  existed  in 
1848,  there  is  no  saying  what  saving 
of  life  and  property  might  have  been 
accomplished.  During  the  gale  so 
frequently  referred  to,  of  the  34 
boats  which  fished  from  Forse, 
9  were  totally  lost,  with  all  their 
nets,  and  11  were  severely  damaged. 
Some  of  those  Forse  boats  did,  how- 
ever, run  for  Lybster,  and  were 
saved ;  and  all  would  have  done  so, 


but  from  the  fear  of  want  of  room. 
It  was  this  fear,  unfortunately,  that 
induced  one  of  the  Lybster  boats,  as 
already  mentioned,  to  run  for  Dun- 
beath,  where  she  was  totally  wreck- 
ed, and  three  of  her  crew  drowned. 

Our  notices  have  hitherto  been  of 
a  very  casual  kind,  drawn  out  by  the 
sympathy  which  cannot  but  be  felt 
for  the  disastrous  death  of  intrepid 
men  and  the  destruction  of  property, 
which  inevitably  leads  to  such  severe 
and  long-continued  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  survivors,  haply  but  little 
thought  of  during  the  first  wild  wail- 
ings  of  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 
But  poverty  sorely  embitters  grief; 
and  trie  amount  of  prolonged  misery 
involved  by  destitution  so  often  con- 
sequent on  death,  can  be  in  no  way 
conveyed  by  the  mere  recital  of  the 
facts,  however  harrowing  these  may 
be.  But  it  is  cheering  to  know  that 
the  occasional  disbursement  of  sums, 
which,  to  the  greatest  maritime  na- 
tion that  ever  existed  on  earth,  or 
made  its  undisputed  home  upon  the 
deep,  are  only  as  a  few  grains  of 
sand  to  the  shores  of  the  immeasur- 
able sea,  may  produce  the  most  obvi- 
ous, immediate,  and  permanent  ad- 
vantage, and  actually  go  far  to  con- 
vert a  life  of  danger  and  difficulty 
into  one  of  comparative  security  and 
ease.  In  reference  to  this  view  of 
the  subject  Captain  Washington  has 
well  observed  : — 

"  Besides  the  invaluable  boon  on  this 
(the  Caithness)  coast  of  a  harbour  that 
might  be  fearlessly  run  for  at  all  times 
of  tide,  and  within  which  the  fisherman 
might  land  his  cargo  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  and  rest  quietly  at  his  home  un- 
til the  moment  of  sailing  arrives  (instead 
of  the  anxious  hours  now  often  spent  off 
a  harbour's  mouth,  waiting  for  the  rise  of 
tide),  such  a  harbour  would  probably 
lead  to  a  larger  and  safer  class  of  fishing- 
boats  (those  now  in  use  being  adapted  to 
a  shallow  dry  harbour),  and  induce  the 
fishermen  to  follow  the  deep-sea  fishing 
all  the  year  round,  instead  of  merely  the 
herring  fishery  for  the  season  ;  and  thus 
cultivate  habits  of  steady  industry  and 
occupation,  which  could  not  but  be  be- 
neficial to  himself,  his  family,  and  the 
community." — Report,  p.  viii. 

"  Nor  could  such  an  outlay,"  he  after- 
wards adds,  "  be  considered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  sound  economy.  By  the 
exertions  of  the  British  Fisheries  Society, 
and  of  individuals,  a  vast  public  interest 
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has  been  created  on  this  coast  within  up  and  beached  in  creeks  and  bays, 
the  last  half-century.  A  fishing  village  Their  size,  therefore,  in  these  cases 
has  been  raised  into  a  comparatively  opu-  corresponds  not  to  the  wilderness  of 

waves  which  they  have  to  encounter, 
but  to  the  nature  of  the  situation  on 
which  they  can  be  drawn  up  and 

E laced  in  safety.  We  thus  frequently 
nd  a  great  contrast  between  the 


lent  town,  wealth  has  been  diffused,  and 
civilisation  has  followed  in  its  wake. 
The  example  here  set  has  had  a  most 
beneficial  influence  on  a  large  portion  of 
the  Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland, 
and  habits  of  industry  and  the  best 
mode  of  fishing  have  been  taught  to 


size  of  boats  where  harbours  or  other 


the  Highlander.    The  large  amount  of     sheltering  fabrics  have   been  built, 


126,000  barrels  of  herrings,  or  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  produce  of  the  Scottish 
fisheries,  was  cured  at  Wick  during  the 


and  those  frequenting  places  where 
there  are  none.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  boats  engaged  in  the  cod 


past  year,  in  addition  to  12,000  barrels     and  ling  fisheries,  &c.,  now  require 
otherwise  consumed.*     The  total  value 
I  lines  employed 
while  the   catching 
and  curing  the  fish  occupied  5600  per- 


to  proced  farthe     QU     to  gea 

******  >  «*°*  ***  are  necessarily 
constructed  of  a  larger  size   and  so 
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sons;  and  the  carrying  of  salt,  and  the     (Jraw   more    water>  thev   also    need 

deeper  harbourage  than  of  old. 
We  may  now  briefly  notice  the 


export  of  the  fish  to  Ireland  and  the 
European  markets,  gave  occupation  to 


16,700  tons  of  shipping.     These  are  great     commercial  value   of    our  fisheries. 


public  interests,  which  are  entitled  to,  be  The  capital  embarked  in  the  trade  is 
considered.  They  are  the  results  of  not  less  than  two  millions  seven  Awn- 
spirited  enterprise  that  may  fairly  claim  dred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
encouraged,  not  by  bounties  and  It  is  chiefly  distributed  among  a 

inhabiting  wild  and  barren 
of  the  countrv,  where  the 


protection  duties,  but  by  placing  these 
industrious  and  hardy  Caithness  fisher- 
men, as  far  as  possible,  on  a  level  with 
those  of  more  favoured  coasts,  by  the 
construction  of  a  low-water  harbour,  to 
which  they  may  confidently  resort  in  the 
hour  of  need." — Ibid.  p.  ix. 


climate  is  cold  and  moist,  employ- 
ment precarious,  labour  poorly  paid, 


and  all  creature-comforts  few  and  far 
between.  Their  real  resources  lie  in 
the  sea,  the  products  of  which,  unlike 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  the  cereals,  are  fortunately  not  very 
formation  of  a  capacious,  easily  ac-  materially  affected  by  a  somewhat 
cessible,  and  well-sneltered  low- water  cloudy  and  uncomfortable  climate, 
harbour,  in  a  central  portion  of  the  Many  years  ago,  views  of  this  kind 
great  fishing  district  of  the  north-  were  propounded  by  a  Scotchman, 
east  of  Scotland  would  be  of  infinite  Mr  David  Loch,  the  father,  we  be- 
ad vantage  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  lieve,  of  the  late  lamented  M.P.  for 
(and  Captain  Washington,  as  we  the  Wick  burghs.  He  writes  rather 
have  already  shown,  is  likewise  of  critically  regarding  the  natives  of  the 


that  _  opinion)  that  the  improvement 
and  increase  of  the  smaller,  even  the 


Western  Highlands  : — 
"  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  the  fish- 


j  _  .  J-     t*JLAi    OV/J.J.   V      \J\J    WWO^i   VU       VUCkU       U11C      J.-IOH- 

creek  harbours,  and  the  precarious     ing  is  greatly  neglected  at  this  and  the 
piers  ot  such  as  have  any  such  erec-     harvest  seasons,  as  most  of  the  people  are 


tions,  would  be  of  incalculable  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  well-known  fact,  and 
one  worthy  of  being  held  in  remem- 


farmers  as  well  as  fishermen  ;  so  that 
their  time  being  divided  between  the 
two  branches,  the  great  object,  fishing, 


brance,  that  during  the  lamentable     has  not  th.at  time  and  attention  paid  to 
gale  of  the  19th  of  August  1848,  thirty     ifc  vvh!ch  is  abs<>lutely  necessary.    It  is 


Boats  ran  for  Keiss  Bay,  where  there     *ru<r  *haj  th°  9ounirJ  1s  not  unfavourable 

is  a  harbourage  built  or  enlarged  by     to  *beAto!e£ng  of  *heeP>  llot  only  on 
^..    n__    T      9  -r^-  ,  "Vr"!  u->      account  of  the  pasture  in  general,  but 


the  Board  of  Fisheries,  and   were 


also  as  the  snow  never  remains  long  on 


saved.  We  may  here  add,  what  is  the  ground  ;  and  as  the  farmers,  very 
well  known  that  where  there  are  no  judiciously,  use  no  tar,  they  sell  their 
harbours,  the  boats  must  be  drawn  wool  at  14s.  the  stone.  The  fisheries, 

*  The  year  above  referred  to  was  that  of  1848.  Still  larger  captures  and  com- 
parative increase  in  the  quantity  cured  have  since  occurred.  Thus,  in  1849  there 
were  cured  at  Wick  140,505  barrels. 
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however,  should  be  their  first  care  ;  and 
I  declare,  from  my  own  knowledge, 
that  a  few  boats'  crews  of  our  east- 
country  fishers  would  make  rich  here, 
and  realise  more  money  than  half  the 
farmers  in  this  quarter.  What  a  pity 
it  is  the  inhabitants  should  be  so  blind 
to  their  own  interest,  and  neglect  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
their  local  situation  offers  to  them  ! 
A  boat's  crew  of  six  men  would  make 
more  iponey  in  one  month  than  any  far- 
mer here  can  off  the  produce  of  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  his  best  arable  land,  after 
deducting  the  value  of  the  seed  and 
the  expenses  attending  its  culture ;  and 
the  former  could,  from  the  proceeds  of 
their  fish,  furnish  themselves  with  meal, 
flour,  malt,  barley,  and  vivers  of  every 
kind,  on  easier  and  much  better  terms 
than  the  latter  can  possibly  raise  and 
supply  themselves  with  from  their  own 
farms.  Fish  is  the  natural  produce  of  their 
seas,  with  which  they  abound,  and  to  which 
they  are  contiguous  ;  and  grass,  for  pas- 
turing sheep  and  black  cattle,  the  natural 
produce  of  their  lands.  Nature,  in  de- 
nying them  the  means  (of  grain  culture), 
has  given  them  the  fisheries,  which  is 
their  natural  staple,  and  is  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  the  deprivation  of  the 
other."  * 

A  higher  and  more  recent  autho- 
rity, Sir  John  M'Neill,  G.C.B.,  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Law  Board 
for  Scotland,  has  borne  corresponding 
testimony  to  the  value  of  our  fisheries, 
and  their  great  advance  during  our 
own  days.  In  reference  to  the  county 
of  Caithness,  he  observes  : — 

"  Nearly  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the 
county,  including  the  towns  of  Thurso 
and  Wick,  is  inhabited  by  persons  more  or 
less  directly  dependent  upon  the  fisheries. 
In  the  rural  parts,  the  fishermen  have 
generally  attached  to  their  dwellings  small 
farms  or  lots  as  they  are  called,  varying 
in  extent  from  two  to  ten  acres  of  arable 
land.  These,  however,  do  not  afford 
them  the  chief  part  of  their  subsistence. 
They  rely  upon  the  fisheries,  and  re- 
gard the  cultivation  of  their  lots  as  a 
secondary  and  comparatively  unimpor- 
tant part  of  their  business. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
value  of  the  cured  fish  annually  exported 
from  Caithness  did  not  exceed  £13,000, 
and  it  then  consisted  almost  exclusively 
of  salmon.  The  cured  herring,  cod,  and 


ling,  exported  from  Wick  and  Lybster 
for  the  last  ten  years,  gives  an  average 
annual  value  of  not  less  than  £130,000, 
according  to  the  Returns  of  the  Board  of 
Fisheries.  The  annual  value  of  the 
whole  land  in  the  county  was  returned 
in  1843  at  £66,000.  The  population  in 
1841  was  36,343. 

"  The  Caithness  fisheries  have  thus 
not  only  become  a  source  of  prosperity 
to  the  county,  but  have  also  become  an 
object  of  national  importance ;  and  their 
further  extension  appears  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  dependent  upon  the  in- 
crease of  suitable  harbour  accommoda- 
tion for  the  boats  .engaged  in  them. 
Harbours,  more  or  less  secure,  have  been 
formed  from  time  to  time  at  different 
creeks  along  the  coast,  from  Wick  south- 
ward, and  the  number  of  boats  appears 
to  have  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  ac- 
commodation provided  for  them.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  limit  has 
yet  been  reached,  or  that,  if  the  harbour 
accommodation  were  increased,  the  fish- 
eries, more  especially  of  herring,  would 
not  receive  a  corresponding  development. 
But  even  now  the  population  of  the 
county  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand  for  hands  during  the  fishing 
season,  and  some  thousands  of  men  from 
the  west  .coast,  find  in  Caithness,  during 
that  season,  employment  and  wages, 
without  which  they  could  not  subsist. 
The  increase  of  harbour  accommodation 
in  Caithness,  besides  increasing  the  gene- 
ral amount  of  production,  would  thus 
afford  additional  employment  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  West  Coast  and  Islands 
of  Inverness,  Ross,  and  Sutherland,  who 
frequent  the  east- coast  fisheries  because 
they  cannot  find  sufficient  employment 
at  home."  f 

We  may  add  in  connection  with  the 
above,  that  about  10,000  Highlanders 
.pass  across  from  west  to  east  during 
the  continuance  of  the  autumnal 
fishery,  in  which  they  find,  for  the 
time  being,  their  sole  refuge  from 
destitution.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  7000  to  10,000  Highland  wo- 
men of  the  poorest  class,  and  other- 
wise most  forlorn  condition,  are  like- 
wise beneficially  employed  in  gutting 
and  packing  herrings. 

Great  improvement  and  increased 
activity  have  been  manifested  in  the 
fisheries  of  late  years,  and  the  facili- 


*  Essays  on  the  Trade,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  Fisheries  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.  p.  197.  Edinburgh,  1778. 

t  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in 
Scotland.  Edinburgh,  1853. 
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ties  afforded  by  steam -navigation 
and  the  formation  of  railways  have 
no  doubt  given  a  decided  impulse  to 
that  department,  as  to  so  many  other 
branches  of  commercial  occupation. 
The  value  of  our  materials  alone,  in 
the  way  of  boats,  netting,  and  lines, 
now  amounts  to  upwards  of  £580,000, 
minutely  portioned  out  as  the  pro- 
perty, we  need  scarcely  say  in  many 
cases  the  sole  property,  of  a  very  poor 
though  industrious  part  of  the  popu- 
lation.* There  are  nearly  11,000 
boats  employed  in  the  Scotch  fish- 
eries (including  a  few  hundred  from 
the  Isle  of  Man),  giving  permanent 
employment  to  about  40,000  fisher- 
men, besides  occupying,  as  coopers, 
gutters,  and  labourers,  towards  30,000 
other  persons.  Of  the  higher  class  of 
merchants  or  fish-curers,  there  are 
considerably  above  1100  engaged  in 
the  trade,  t 

In  estimating  the  money-value  of 
the  products  of  the  Scotch  fisheries, 
each  barrel  of  cured  herrings  may  be 
regarded  as  equivalent  to  £l,  Is.  The 
price  is  sometimes  higher,  as  in  1854, 
when  it  often  reached  to  £l,  4s. ;  but 
it  is  also  occasionally  lower,  when 
there  is  a  large  stock  in  hand,  and  the 
foreign  markets  are  sluggish.  The 
fishing  trade  is  more  than  most  others 
liable  to  fluctuations, — the  supply 
itself  varying  from  glut  to  scarcity. 
Thus  the  average  profits  are  probably 
very  moderate  to  all  concerned.  But 
taking  the  sum  first  mentioned  as  a 
fair  price,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that,  upon  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation, the  herring  fishery  of  1855 
will  produce — 


Of  cured  herrings, 
Of  fresh  herrings, 


£700,000 
150,000 

£850,000 


The  price,  however,  of  cured  fish 
being  actually  up,  and  as  the  returns 
of  fresh  fish  are  always  much  below 
the  mark,  we  are  informed,  on  the 
best  authority,  that  the  real  value  of 


the  preceding  season's  capture  will 
exceed  one  million  sterling.  This  is 
a  great  thing  for  so  poor  a  country, 
and  especially  for  the  poorer  classes 
of  that  country.  That  our  wealthier 
neighbours  over  the  Border  are  made 
large  partakers  in  our  scaly  spoils,  is 
obvious  from  what  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  remarkable  though  distinctly 
ascertained  fact,  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  of  last  season,  5053 
tons  of  fresh  herrings  were  transmit- 
ted, chiefly  southwards,  from  the  Dun- 
bar  distnct,  by  the  North  British 
Eailway  alone.  The  take  of  herrings 
in  1849,  for  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  was  942,617  barrels.  The  sea- 
son of  1853  was  also  very  productive, 
yielding,  exclusive  of  the  English 
stations,  908,800  barrels. 

Of  the  cured  fish  a  very  consider- 
able portion  is  exported  to  Ireland 
and  the  Continental  kingdoms.  Thus 
during  the  immediately  preceding 
season  (fishing  of  1855),  it  is  esti- 
mated that  out  of  a  total  cure  of 
705,109  barrels,  100,000  barrels  were 
sent  to  Ireland,  and  338,360  barrels 
to  the  Continent.  To  Stettin  alone 
we  have  this  year  exported  close  upon 
155,000  barrels,  almost  all  guaran- 
teed as  in  prime  condition,  and  skil- 
fully cured,  by  means  of  the  Fishery 
crown  brand  impressed  by  burning 
on  the  staves.  This  process  of  brand- 
ing is  regarded  as  of  great  importance 
by  the  foreign  merchants,  more  espe- 
cially by  such  as  have  afterwards 
occasion  to  consign  their  stock  to 
others  for  inland  transportation.  The 
crown  brand  is  our  Government  offi- 
cial mark,  and  testifies  that  the  con- 
tents have  been  carefully  examined 
and  approved  of  by  the  appointed 
Fishery  officer  of  the  district  where 
the  fish  were  caught  and  cured  ;  and 
so  great  is  the  confidence  now  placed 
in  the  skill  and  integrity  of  these  ex- 
perienced and  faithful  functionaries, 
that  barrels  so  marked  pass  froni 
hand  to  hand,  without  examination, 
into  the  very  heart  of  Europe,  and 


Value  of  boats  employed  in  the  fisheries, 
Do.    of  nets  „  „ 

Do.    of  lines 


£225,830 

303,666 

57,924 


Total  (for  1854),      .  .         £587,420 

t  The  above  numbers  are  exclusive  of  between  four  and  five  thousand  men  en- 
gaged in  the  export  fishing  trade. 
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onwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  We  need  scarcely  say  how  de- 
teriorated the  contents  would  be  if 
the  barrels  were  opened  and  the  fish 
inspected,  as  they  passed  from  coun- 
try to  country,  or  from  one  purchaser 
to  another.  By  the  present  practice 
this  loss  is  avoided,  and  great  advan- 
tage gained. 

A  single  sentence  may  suffice  for 
cod  and  ling.  Stornoway  in  Lewis, 
and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands, 
are  the  chief  stations  for  these  fine 
fish.  In  1854  the  amount  cured  at 
these  and  the  other  places  in  the 
north  was  115,850  hundredweight. 
Besides  these,  there  were  caught  and 
disposed  of  fresh,  58,042  hundred- 
weight. The  quantity  of  individual 
fish  of  the  cod  and  ling  kind,  killed  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  during  the  sea- 
son of  1854,  was  three  million  Jive 
hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  Of 
these,  1,385,699  were  caught  off  the 
Shetland  Islands.  What  a  boon  to  a 
people  who  can  scarcely  grow  grain, 
and  cannot  live  on  grass  ! 

The  preceding  facts  seem,  on  the 
whole,  to  indicate  a  rather  pleasant 
and  prosperous  condition  of  affairs, 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  unfeignedly 
thankful,  and  with  which  it  might 
not  be  deemed  advisable  to  inter- 
meddle, at  least  in  the  way  of  sudden 
and  unsought-for  change. 

Our  fishery  affairs,  we  may  now 
observe,  are  at  present  managed,  so 
far  as  legal  rules  and  regulations  are 
concerned,  by  a  certain  number  of 
Commissioners,  who  constitute  the 
"  Board  of  Fisheries."  *  The  func- 
tions of  that  Board  are  chiefly  as  fol- 
lows :  To  obtain  for  Parliament  ac- 
curate statistical  returns  of  the  cod 
and  herring  fisheries, — of  the  sea- 
faring and  other  persons  employed  in 
those  occupations, — of  the  number, 
computed  tonnage,  value,  <kc.,  of  the 
boats  and  other  vessels  engaged,  and 
to  give  clearances  for  the  same.  In 
the  herring  fishery,  to  see  that  the 
measures  for  the  delivery  of  fresh 


herrings,  as  between  purchaser  and 
seller,  are  of  the  legal  standard  size ; 
and  when  the  fish  are  cured,  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  barrels  in  which  they 
are  packed  are  of  the  full  dimensions, 
and  not  fraudulently  made,  and  to 
apply  the  official  mark,  called  the 
Crown  Brand,  to  whatever  barrels 
contain  herrings  so  cured  and  packed, 
and  of  such  superior  quality  as  to 
entitle  them  to  receive  it ;  to  enforce 
the  fishery  convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  foreign  countries,  and 
guard  the  coast  of  Scotland  against 
the  intrusion  of  foreigners  during  the 
fishing  season ;  to  act  likewise  as  a 
home  police  among  the  multitudinous 
masses  of  fishermen  and  other  na- 
tives collected  for  the  herring  fishery 
along  the  coast,  or  in  the  numerous 
narrow  firths  and  sea-lochs  of  our 
country,  where  there  is  often  scarcely 
room  to  hold  them ;  and  to  see  that 
the  boats  in  all  such  cases  take  up 
their  proper  stations,  so  as  to  prevent 
fouling  of  gear,  and  unseemly,  some- 
times dangerous,  brawls  •  finally, 
to  erect  piers  and  quays,  and  to  make 
and  maintain  harbours  on  the  coasts 
with  aid  from  the  proprietors  and 
fishermen,  with  whom  the  Commis- 
sioners are  in  frequent  communica- 
tion, and  to  protect  the  boats  and 
property  in  those  harbours. 

Of  course  these  important  and  mul- 
tifarious duties  cannot  be  performed 
but  at  some  expense ;  yet  when  we 
consider  the  deep  interests  involved, 
the  vast  capital  embarked,  the  steady 
and  increasing  occupation  of  a  remu- 
nerative kind  afforded  to  so  great  a 
mass  of  our  poorer  population,  and 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which 
naturally  beset  this  adventurous  call- 
ing, we  think  the  sum  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  advantages  which 
its  expenditure  insures.  The  police 
department,  especially  on  the  western 
shores  and  islands,  is  chiefly  main- 
tained by  the  Princess  Royal  cut- 
ter, of  about  103  tons  burden,  and  a 
crew  of  20  men  and  boys,  including 
an  experienced  commander,  and 


*  The  following  is  the  present  constitution  of  the  Board  :  Commissioners — Lord 
Murray ;  Earl  of  Caithness ;  George  Traill,  M.P. ;  James  Wilson ;  Rear-Admiral 
Henry  Dundas  ;  Andrew  Coventry  ;  James  T.  Gibson-Craig  ;  Professor  Traill  ; 
William  Mitchell  Innes  ;  Lord  Elcho,  M.P.  ;  Sir  James  Mathesou,  M.P. ;  John 
Thomson  Gordon;  George  Loch  ;  with  Lord  Advocate  Moncreiff,  and  Solicitor- 
General  Maitland,  Ex  officiis. — Secretary,  Hon.  B.  F.  Primrose. 
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mate.    This  vessel  is  under  the  ex-     and  gorgeous  heaps  of  silver,  till  the 
elusive  control  of  the  Board.   During     full  barrels  are  finally  fixed  down, 


the  height  of  the  fishing  season,  one 
or  more  small  steam-vessels  are 
placed  by  the  Admiralty  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board,  and  one 
of  these  vessels  is  usually  continued 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  winter  fishing,  so  frequent 


and  the  brand  applied.  They  also 
ascertain  that  the  measures  used  as 
between  the  fishermen  and  the  curers, 
and  between  the  curers  and  the  pub- 
lic, are  properly  constructed,  and  of 
just  dimensions.  To  do  this  effec- 
tively, in  a  station  such  as  that  of 


there.     The  entire  coast  is  divided     Wick,  where  many  hundred  large 
into  districts^  amounting,  with  the     boats  are  discharging  their  almost 

living  freight  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  obvious  that  energy,  acti- 
vity, and  considerable  sharp-sighted- 
ness,  are  indispensable  to  see  that 


Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  to  22 
in  number,  managed  by  a  general 
Inspector,  and  25  resident  officers, 
whose  sole  occupation  consists  in 

the  direction  and  encouragement  of  all  is  open  and  above  board  among 
whatever  may  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment and  increase  of  the  fisheries, 
and  their  products.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  these  men  should  them- 
selves have  served  for  three  years 
in  the  practical  performance  of  the 
cooper's  art.  They  are  selected  on 
account  of  their  probity,  sobriety, 
assiduity,  and  intelligence,  and 


they  are  not  raised  to  be  the  re- 
sponsible officers  of  a  district  till 
they  have  acquired  the  requisite 
knowledge,  and  given  proof  of  their 


such  an  innumerable  and  multifa- 
rious crew  from  all  quarters, — count- 
ing among  them,  no  doubt,  as  in  all 
other  trades,  those  who  are  not  so 
scrupulous  as  to  debar  their  being 
somewhat  greedy  of  gain.  We  have 
been  told,  from  the  highest  source, 
of  how  many  evils  that  fatal  though 
frequent  passion  is  the  root. 

The  expenses  of  the  Board,  as  above 
constituted,  are  the  following.  There 
is  a  special  grant  of  .£3000  (by  Act 
of  Parliament)  for  the  erection  of 


capability,  as  assistants  andnominees,     piers  and  quays,  or  other  harbour- 

for  the  higher  situations.   They  reside     *— u     niu — 4~  -  i>"~1-1 — * 

among,  and  habitually  mingle  with, 
the  people  of  the  fishing  stations,  and 
keep  up  a  friendly  and  uninterrupted 
intercourse  with  them.  That  they 
skilfully  and  faithfully  fulfil  their 
functions,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
very  few  instances  in  which,  during 
a  long  continuous  course  of  years, 


work.  There  is  a  further  sum  grant- 
ed, by  the  annual  votes  of  supply,  of 
.£11,000  for  the  general  expenses  of 
the  Board,  their  head  office  in  Edin- 
burgh, their  establishment  of  district 
officers  throughout  the  country,  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  fish- 
eries, and  the  maintenance  of  the 
cutter  and  her  crew.  The  Commis- 


and  almost  countless  series  of  trans-  sioners  of  the  Board  act  gratuitously, 

actions,  any  complaint  of  defective  We  presume  that  the  functionaries 

cure  in  any  barrel  bearing  the  brand  last   alluded   to,    although    unpaid, 

has  ever  been  presented  to  the  Board,  assiduously  perform  the  duties  re- 

The  mere  bestowal  of  the  brand  quired  of  them,  and  to  which  they 

is,  however,  by  no  means  the  sole,  are  pledged.    The  following  is  Mr 
though  it  is  the  final  act  of  those 


officials.  They  are  on  the  alert  wher- 
ever fish  are  landed  from  the  ex- 
haustless  deep.  They  encourage  and 
hasten  the  immediate  application  of 
the  most  approved  modes  of  hand- 
ling, assorting,  gutting,  rousing,  salt- 
ing, re-pickling,  packing,  filling  up 
after  sinking,  and  so  on,  and  are  thus 
actively  engaged  among  all  the  va- 
rious classes  of  people,  whether  of  the 
sea  or  shore,  explaining  what  is  right, 
and  checking  what  is.  wrong,  from 
the  first  moment  that  the  fish  are 


John  Shaw  Lefevre's  testimony  in 
their  favour,  as  well  as  in  advoca- 
tion  of  the  continuance  both  of  the 
brand  and  Board  : — 

"  Having  arrived  at  the  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  at  present . 
the  system  of  branding  herrings,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  would  of  itself  re- 
quire the  continuance  of  the  Fishery 
Board,  independently  of  the  question  of 
the  general  utility  of  that  establishment. 
I  Conceive  that  the  superintendence  of 
that  system, and  of  the  officers'eonducting 
it,  could  not  be  better  or  more  satisfac- 


landed  from  the  boats,  like  glittering     torily  executed  than    by  that    Board, 
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which  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  subject,  as  respects  the  Scotch  fish- 
eries, to  which  the  branding  system  is 
practically  limited,  and  far  more  con- 
veniently situated  than  any  Central 
Board  in  London. 

"  Having  had  the  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  correspondence  and  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Board,  it  would  be  un- 
just not  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ad- 
verting to  the  important  services  which 
the  Commissioners,  acting  themselves 
gratuitously,  and  with  a  moderate  estab- 
lishment, have  rendered  to  the  public  in 
assisting  for  a  long  period  of  years  in  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  national 
industry,  and  of  expressing  my  belief, 
that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  Scotland,  the  question 
of  the  continuance  of  the  Board  of  Fish- 
eries is  not  merely  to  be  regarded  in  re- 
ference to  measures  of  economy,— that 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  social  and 
moral  advantages  which  may  and  do  re- 
sult to  this  class  of  the  population,  from 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  their  wel- 
fare by  a  body  of  eminent  persons,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  rank,  position,  and 
knowledge,  and  who  are  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  and  disseminate  in- 
formation useful  to  those  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  to  encourage  their  enter- 
prise, to  stimulate  their  industry,  and 
to  promote  their  physical  and  moral 
welfare." 

We  quite  agree  with  Mr  Lefevre  in 
the  opinion  expressed  above,  and  es- 
pecially in  his  belief  that  a  Scotch 
Board,  necessarily  conversant  with 
the  subject  of  the  Scotch  fisheries,  will 
exercise  a  more  effective  and  satis- 
factory superintendence,  and  perform 
its  functions  much  more  conveniently 
and  economically,  than  could  any 
board  in  London,  so  far  removed  from 
the  scene  of  action. 

The  general  importance  of  our  pre- 
sent subject  is  too  obvious  and  ad- 
mitted to  be  argumentatively  insisted 
on.  If  we  have  writ  our  annals  true, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  British 
fisheries,  as  the  great  nursery  for  sea- 
men of  habitual  hardihood,  and  fear- 
less of  "  the  lightning,  the  fierce 
winds,  the  trampling  waves,"  are  al- 
together invaluable,  and,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  far  transcend  the  mere 
direct  pecuniary  advantages,  however 
great,  which  may  so  easily  be  shown 
to  spring  from  them.  It  is  long  since 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  maintained  that 
there  was  something  even  in  the  cap- 


ture of  fish,  viewed  simply  as  a  trade, 
which  tended  to  improve  the  moral, 
if  not  the  intellectual  character  of 
men,  and  to  bring  them  up  for  the 
most  part  a  humane  as  well  as  hardy 
race ;  and  more  recently,  Baron  Cu- 
vier,  so  well  acquainted  with  both 
man/ind  beast,  and  every  other  thing 
that  dwells  on  this  terraqueous  globe, 
has  recorded  his  opinion,  that  all  na- 
tions possessed  of  any  sea-coast  where 
the  herring  occurs,  have  given  great 
encouragement  to  its  capture,  wisely 
regarding  that  occupation  as  the 
most  natural  nursery  for  the  bringing 
up  of  robust  men,  intrepid  sailors,  and 
skilful  navigators,  and  so  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  the  establishment 
of  maritime  greatness.  Laceped© 
goes  so  far  as  to  regard  the  herring  as 
"  une  de  ces  productions  dont  Tern? 
ploi  decide  de  la  destine'e  des  em- 
pires." "We  know  that  during  the 
palmiest  days  of  the  States-General, 
out  of  a  population  of  2,400,000  per- 
sons, 450,000  were  either  fishermen, 
or  connected  with  the  building  and 
equipment  of  ships  and  boats  pertain- 
ing to  the  fisheries  ;  and  so  the  Pen- 
sionary De  Witt  was  not  far  wrong 
when  he  stated  that  every  fifth  man 
in  Holland  earned  his  subsistence  by 
the  sea,  and  that  the  herring  fishery 
might  be  regarded  as  the  right  hand 
of  the  republic.  Indeed,  the  Dutch 
nation,  so  wary,  considerate,  and  per- 
severing, have  always  admitted  that 
their  wealth  and  strength  resulted 
from  the  sea  ;  and  hence  the  old  say- 
ing still  in  use  among  them,  that  the 
"  foundation  of  Amsterdam  was  laid 
on  herring-bones." 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  so  great  a  mass  of  witnesses,  testi- 
fying to  the  importance  of  this  trade, 
and  knowing  to  what  height,  after  so 
many  years  of  toil  and  trouble,  we 
have  now  attained,  ought  we  to  put 
in  peril  our  present  most  advantage- 
ous position,  by  venturing  upon  any 
fanciful  alteration  of  that  familiar 
machinery  which  has  hitherto  worked 
so  well  1 

It  is,  however,  rumoured  that  Go- 
vernment proposes,  we  presume  by 
way  of  mending  these  matters,  to 
abolish  the  Board  of  Fisheries,  collect 
the  statistics,  and  exercise  the  super- 
intendence, after  some  other  fashion, 
cast  the  brand  into  oblivion,  with,- 
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draw  the  grant  for  the  building  of 
piers  and  quays,  and  so  dispense,  in 
toto,  with  the  advice,  assistance,  or 
intervention  of  the  old  and  experienced 
authorities.  This  proposal,  of  course, 
proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  brand  may  now  be  advantage- 
ously done  away  with,  and  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  which  has  so  long  been 
applied  to  the  linen  and  woollen  manu- 
factures, which  are  not  now  stamped 
officially,  but  depend  for  preference 
on  the  character  and  merits  of  each 
particular  maker.  We  understand  it 
to  be  alleged,  that  this  so-called 
sounder  system  should  be  applied  to 
the  Scotch  fisheries,  with  a  view  to 
assimilate  them,  so  far,  to  those  of 
Ireland.  We  shall  now  consider  this 
proposal,  which,  we  need  scarcely  say, 
nas  sorely  perplexed  and  alarmed  the 
people  of  our  coasts.  They  almost 
feel  as  if  the  fate  foretold  by  the  Pro- 
phet Isaiah  was  now  in  store  for  them, 
and  that  the  time  is  at  hand,  when 
"  the  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  .... 
and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the 
waters  shall  languish." — Isa.  xix.  8. 

We  shall  now?  as  briefly  as  we  can, 
take  up  the  subject  under  the  differ- 
ent heads  into  which  it  naturally 
divides  itself. 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  bear  testi- 
mony, from  personal  knowledge,  to 
the  fact,  that  great  importance  is 
attached  by  our  fishing  population  to 
the  existence  of  the  Board.  They 
view  it  as  a  body  to  whom  they  can 
have  easy  access,  through  the  resident 
Fishery  officers  at  the  various  sta- 
tions. Their  impression  is  that  their 
interests  are  cared  for  by  it,  and 
hence  their  willingness,  in  cases  of 
difference  or  dispute,  to  be  regulated 
by  the  friendly  interposition  of  the 
official  superintendents.  Innumer- 
able cases  might  be  cited  of  aid  afford- 
ed by  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
Princess  Royal  fishery  cutter,  as 
well  as  by  the  effective  influence  and 
authority  of  the  naval  superintendent, 
with  his  Queen's  ship.  But  the  great 
advantage  of  the  former  vessel  is, 
that  she  is  under  the  entire  control  of 
the  Board  for  the  whole  year,  whereas 
the  war-steamer  is  only  given  for  a 
time,  and  is  of  course  always  under 
Admiralty  orders.  There  is  also  ad- 
ditional benefit  found  to  flow  to  the 
Highland  population  of  our  insular 
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and  other  western  shores,  from  the 
easy  intercourse  they  can  have  with 
the  Gaelic-speaking  boats'  crew  of  the 
cutter,  compared  with  the  utter  and 
irremediable  absence  of  all  intelligible 
intercourse,  which  not  unfrequently 
occurs,  between  that  population  and 
the  unalloyed  Saxons  of  a  steam-ship 
from  the  south. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  Board  of 
Fisheries  believes  itself,  and  on  good 
ground,  to  be,  from  the  very  nature  of 
its  constitution,  in  a  more  favourable 
position  than  any  other  body  of  men 
can  be,  to  ascertain  and  judge  of  the 
local  requirements  of  parties  applying 
for  additional  accommodation  in  the 
way  of  piers  and  quays.  Their  accu- 
rate statistical  returns  enable  them 
to  know  whether  a  given  station  is 
on  the  increase  or  otherwise,  and  their 
local  officers  having  necessarily  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  fishing  population  of  each 
district,  can  testify  to  their  activity 
and  success.  They  can  thus  give 
information  which  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  in  any  other 
way,  but  without  which  the  propriety 
of  erecting,  or  repairing  and  extend- 
ing, any  of  these  shore-works,  could 
not  be  so  satisfactorily  determined. 

In  respect  to  the  proposal  to  assimi- 
late the  Scotch  to  the  Irish  fisheries, 
we  believe  the  fact  to  be,  that  the 
Irish  Herring  Fishery  has  actually 
no  existence  as  a  national  undertak- 
ing. Let  any  one  read  over  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Irish  Commissioners,  and 
he  will  perceive  at  once  that  their 
functions  are  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  regulation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Inland  Fisheries;  that  is, 
those  of  salmon  and  white  trout. 
Any  mention  of  herrings  is,  in  truth, 
of  the  most  casual  and  unimportant 
kind.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  some- 
what regular  herring  fishery  off  a 
portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ireland, 
the  boats  sailing,  for  the  time  being, 
to  and  from  the  harbour  of  Howth. 
But  it  is  very  well  known  to  every  per- 
son in  any  way  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, that  these  boats  consist  of  about 
140  from  St  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  of  to- 
wards 100  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
of  some  20  from  Campbeltown  in 
the  west  of  Scotland.  Scarcely  any 
native  Irish  boats  frequent  that 
fishery.  We  believe  that  a  few  come 
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off  from  Arklow, — we  presume  very 
few,  as  they  are  not  enumerated  by 
the  Irish  Commissioners.  These  Com- 
missioners, however,  state,  that  of  all 
the  boats  above  mentioned,  the  Scotch 
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apathy  and  ignorance,  may  have  been 
injurious  in  the  latter.  The  Scotch 
fishermen  and  fish-curers  have  expe- 
rienced, and  still  enjoy,  the  advan- 
tages referred  to. — the  Irish  have  not 
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"  are  invariably  the  most  successful,"     been  deprived  01  them,  because  they 
owing  to  the  superior  nature  of  their     never  had  them  in  possession.    The 


nets,  and  no  doubt  more  skilful  mode 
of  management.  So  backward,  in 
truth,  is  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
herring  fishery,  and  those  connected 
with  it,  compared  with  the  Scotch 
and  its  conductors,  that  a  very  few 
seasons  ago  a  set  of  cooper's  tools  for 
the  manufacture  of  barrels  could  not 
be  found  at  any  curing-station  in  all 
Ireland,  and  there  had  to  be  sent  over 
from  Scotland,  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Ffennel,  one  of  the  Irish  Inspecting 
Commissioners,  a  few  skilled  artisans, 
with  the  necessary  implements,  to  in- 
struct the  establishments  of  the  sister 
isle,  and  aid  those  concerned  in  their 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficul- 
ties. Now,  we  should  certainly  be 
very  sorry  to  be  assimilated  to  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  although  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  the  assimilation 
of  the  Irish  fisheries  to  those  of  Scot- 
land would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  former. 

We  are  willing  to  make  every  allow- 
ance for  the  difference  in  the  character 
and  disposition  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
(although  the  majority  of  the  one,  so 
far  as  fishers  are  concerned,  are  as 
Celtic  as  the  other),  and  for  many  dis- 
turbing elements  in  the  Green  Isle 
which  do  not  so  deeply  and  fatally 
pervade  the  social  state  of  our  own 
people  •  but  still,  where  we  find,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  most  important  branch 
of  commerce  long  established  and 
maintained  in  security,  and  now  on 
the  increase  from  year  to  year,  and  on 
the  other  a  desponding  if  not  decreas- 
ing condition  of  affairs,  carried  on 
with  little  energy  and  no  success, — 
there  seems  nothing  unreasonable  in 
the  supposition,  that  management 
and  methodical  regulation,  a  long-con- 
tinued course  of  instruction,  an  un- 
ceasing supervision,  and  encourage- 
ment both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  work  up  and  attain  to  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence  than  heretofore, 
may  have  produced  the  most  benefi- 
cial effect  in  the  former  case ;  while 
the  absence  of  such  ameliorating 
causes,  and  of  all  counteractions  of 


Scotch  herring  fishery  is  by  far  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  in  the 
world, — the  Irish  is  unfortunately  the 
smallest  and  least  prosperous  on  the 
waters  of  the  known  earth ;  and  why 
should  we  seek  to  assimilate  the  two 
by  adding  much  to  nothing,  rather 
than  by  endeavouring  to  create  some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  and  thus  in- 
creasing the  previously  existing  stores 
of  national  wealth  ?  Of  course,  we 
know  not  with  certainty  what  effect 
would  follow  the  formation  along  the 
still  unproductive  Irish  shores  of  a 
machinery  in  accordance  with  the 
system  which  has  proved  so  signally 
successful  along  the  wild  coasts  of 
much  more  barren  and  ungenial  Scot- 
land ;  but  we  think  it  would  surely  be 
a  wiser  and  more  generous  policy  to 
try  the  experiment  of  assimilation, 
rather  by  endeavouring  to  raise  up 
Ireland  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  than 
run  the  risk  of  bringing  the  two 
countries  into  somewhat  similar  con- 
dition, by  sacrificing  any  of  the  few  ad- 
vantages which  Scotland  now  enjoys. 

If  the  accurate  ascertainment  of 
the  statistics  of  the  land  is  now 
deemed  of  such  vital  importance, 
surely  that  of  the  sea,  to  this  great 
maritime  and  commercial  nation,  is 
no  way  less  so.  This  brings  us  to 
the  consideration  of  the  performance 
of  another  important  duty  of  the 
Board,  the  advantages  of  which  we 
should  of  course  lose  on  its  abolition. 
Our  marine  and  fishery  statistics 
have  been  hitherto  collected  with 
great  fulness  and  accuracy  by  the 
officers  of  the  Board,  and  annually 
reported  to  Parliament.  On  the  de- 
molition of  the  Board,  who  are  to 
perform  the  same  functions  in  time 
to  come  1  If  the  coast-guard  is  to  be 
so  employed,  as  it  is  in  Ireland,  let 
us  briefly  inquire  into  the  well-doing 
of  that  system  there. 

In  reference  to  the  marine  statis- 
tics of  the  sister  isle,  as  collected  and 
transmitted  by  the  coast -guarr1,  the 
Irish  Fishery  Commissioners  report 
as  follows : — 
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"  The  doubts  which  we  have  expressed 
in  former  reports  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
tabular  returns,  which  are  founded  upon 
information  furnished  by  the  coast-guard 
department,  are,  we  regret  to  state,  un- 
diminished.  Several  cases  in  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  test  their  correct- 
ness, have  convinced  us  that  not  even  an 
approximate  estimate  can  be  formed  of 
the  actual  extent  and  state  of  the  fishing 
establishment  on  the  coast.  From  any 
sources  within  our  reach,  unaided  by 
anything  like  a  responsible  staff,  we  are 
unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  information, 
or  to  effect  that  perfect  organisation  of 
the  coast  which  would  tend  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  fisheries  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  order — an  object  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  well-working  of  the  fisher- 
ies, as  well  as  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

"  We  have  in  our  department  but  one 
clerk,  whose  duties  are  sometimes  ne- 
cessarily extended  to  visiting  distant  sta- 
tions for  the  promulgation  of  by-laws, 
or  for  other  purposes;  and  on  such  occa- 
sions we  have  required  of  him  to  furnish 
us  with  a  statement  of  his  progress. 
His  reports  prove  how  exceedingly  valu- 
able the  services  of  qualified  persons 
would  be,  instead  of  the  desultory  and 
unsatisfactory  information  which  we  are 
enabled  to  procure  from  irresponsible 
persons,  who  are  bound  to  make  our 
business  quite  subordinate  to  their  more 
important  duties.  We  subjoin  a  copy 
of  the  circular  and  queries  which  we 
issue  annually  to  the  coast-guard  depart- 
ment; and  in  most  cases  we  find  that 
five  out  of  the  seven  questions  asked  are 
either  not  answered  at  all,  or  in  a  man- 
ner not  calculated  to  afford  much  infor- 
mation." * 

In  a  subsequent  report  the  Inspect- 
ing Commissioners  state,  in  relation 
to  the  Belmullet  district,  which  ex- 
tends from  Duna  Head  to  Butter 
Point,  that  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  boats  and  hands  is  so 
great  as  to  seem  quite  incredible. 
They  attribute  this  not  so  much  to 
the  actual  decrease,  as  to  the  erro- 
neous and  exaggerated  information 
formerly  received.  "  There  are  no 
first-class  boats,  and  only  190  second 
class,  with  676  men  and  boys,  instead 
of  the  former  establishment,  which 
was  stated  to  have  been  962  vessels, 
with  3376  men  and  boys.  This 


clearly  proves  the  great  inaccuracy 
of  former  returns."  f 

In  the  most  recent  report  of  the 
Irish  Commissioners  the  following  is 
the  conclusion  come  to  : — 

"  We  cannot  conclude  this  report  on 
the  coast  fisheries  of  Ireland  without 
expressing  our  deep  regret  that  we  are 
not  furnished  with  data  which  would 
enable  us  to  supply  accurate  statistical 
information  as  to  the  physical  resources 
which  may  be  found  upon  our  shores  for 
purposes  of  national  defence.  The  en- 
couragement of  our  coast  fisheries  used 
in  former  times  to  be  considered  the 
most  effectual  and  legitimate  means  of 

providing  for  our  navy In 

France  we  are  told  that  the  whole  com- 
mercial navy — masters,  mates,  sailors, 
and  shipboys— are  under  the  eye  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  Marine  ; 
— nay,  every  fisherman,  waterman,  fer- 
ryman, oyster-dredger,  and  boat-builder 
is  registered.  We  very  much  wish  that 
we  had  been  enabled  to  establish  even  a 
less  perfect  system  of  organisation,  but 
we  find  ourselves  more  deficient  in 
means  of  obtaining  accurate  information 
every  succeeding  year ;  and  we  entertain 
little  hopes  that,  until  the  present  plan 
of  registry  is  much  improved,  we  can 
ever  attempt  to  present  returns  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  we  could  vouch  for."  J 

We  do  not  think  that  the  preced- 
ing extracts  are  encouraging,  or  hold 
out  any  great  inducement  to  assimi- 
late our  established  mode  of  marine 
statistical  collection  to  that  of  Ire- 
land. Far  better  to  abide  as  we  are, 
and  "let  well  alone."  It  may  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  so  far  as  the 
north-west  portions  of  Scotland,  with 
their  numerous  and  deeply-indented 
fishing-bays,  are  concerned,  there  is 
actually  no  coast-guard  in  existence. 

A  single  paragraph  may  suffice  in 
regard  to  the  general  marine  superin- 
tendence, or  police  duties,  as  exer- 
cised by  the  Board  of  Fisheries. 
These  duties  are  chiefly  performed 
by  boats'  crews  from  the  Princess 
Royal  fishery  _  cutter.  We  may  re- 
fer to  the  fact  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Wick  apply  each  season 
to  the  Board  for  a  boat's  crew  to  be 
stationed  at  Wick,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  order  in  the  fleet  of  fish- 


*  Twentieth  Report  from  Hie  Board  of  Public  Works,  Ireland,  p.  236.     London, 


t  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  Ireland,  fur  1853.     Dublin,  1854. 
£  Ibid.  1854.     Dublin,  1855. 
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ing -boats  assembled  in  that  over- 
crowded mart ;  and  that  the  results 
are  invariably  so  successful  and  satis- 
factory, that  no  complaints  of  brawl- 
ing or  contention  are  ever  made. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  seems  annually  to  express 
and  record  its  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  Board  for  its  efficient 
services  in  this  particular  matter  of 
the  preservation  of  the  peace.  The 
following,  however,  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  complexion,  in  the  last  Re- 
port of  the  Irish  Commissioners, 
regarding  the  state  of  matters  in  the 
Green  Isle : — 

"  The  fishers  and  buyers  complain 
greatly  of  the  absence  of  some  regula- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  order  among 
the  multitude  of  boats  and  people  that 
are  often  assembled;  and  still  more  of 
the  absence  of  any  summary  jurisdiction 
for  enforcing  regulations  and  settling 
disputes  between  the  boatmen  them- 
selves, and  between  them  and  the  pur- 
chasers ;  and  have  agreed  upon  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  upon  the 
subject,  which,  doubtless,  will  come  be- 
fore the  Board  in  due  time."*  "The 
inspecting  commander  at  Donaghadee 
complains  that  the  people  do  not  con- 
form to  the  laws  with  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  meshes ;  and  that  with  poke  nets, 
used  in  Lough  Strangford,  great  quanti- 
ties of  fry  of  cod,  whiting,  pollock, 
blocken,  sythes,  salmon -trout,  turbot, 
golpens,  and  smelts,  from  two  to  three 
inches  long,  are  destroyed."  f 

We  may  now  say  a  few  words  re- 
garding the  somewhat  disputed  sub- 
ject of  the  brand.  Many  of  our 
readers  are,  no  doubt,  so  innocent  as 
not  to  know  very  precisely  what  this 
mysterious  symbol  indicates.  The 
mark  called  the  Full  crown  Brand 
merely  means,  that  the  herrings  con- 
tained in  the  barrel  which  bears  it 
have  been  regularly  selected  and  as- 
sorted from  the  first,  as  of  full  size, 
good  quality,  and  fresh  condition; 


that  they  have  been  gutted  and  salted 
immediately  after  capture ;  have  gone 
through  various  intermediate  curative 
processes  not  needful  to  be  here  de- 
tailed ;  have  lain  at  least  ten  days  in 
pickle  since  their  first  presentment 
in  the  market-place ;  and  having  been 
then  carefully  inspected  by  the  fish- 
ery officer  of  the  station,  and  found 
in  every  way  excellent  and  in  sound 
order,  have  had  the  heads  and  gird- 
ings  of  their  barrels  firmly  and 
finally  fixed  down  by  the  cooper,  and 
so  being  entitled  to  the  Government 
Brand,  have  accordingly  had  that 
distinction  impressed  upon  them  by 
means  of  a  hot  iron  which  "the 
likeness  of  a  queenly  crown  has  on." 
Now,  it  has  been  argued  by  some, 
who,  like  Campbell's  sable  chieftain 
of  the  Indian  forest, — 

"Scorning   to    wield   the    hatchet  for  a. 

bribe, 

'Gainst    Brand    himself   have    gone  hr 
battle  forth," 

that  this  is  an  interference  with  the 
freedom  of  trade,  which  should  be 
left  open  to  all  competitors,  without 
fear  or  favour.  They  maintain  that 
although  it  may  be  convenient  and^ 
advantageous  to  dealers,  it  practically 
tends  to  confine  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  cure  within  the  limits  just 
necessary  to  secure  the  brand,  and 
that  there  is  thus  no  inducement  held 
out  to  a  fish-curer  to  surpass  his  fel- 
lows,— the  Government  Ibrand,  as  it 
were,  equalising  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle, although  one  set  of  barrels  may 
be  much  better  than  another.  It  is 
also  asserted  that  the  brand  creates 
an  artificial  system  inconsistent  with 
.proper  and  prevailing  principles,  and 
that  the  sounder  system  now  applied1 
to  the  linen  and  woollen  trade  (from 
both  of  which  the  Government  mark 
has  been  for  some  time  removed),  and 
all  along  to  the  fisheries  of  Ireland, 
should  be  put  in  force. 


*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  Ireland,  for  1854,  p.  12.  The  above 
quotation  refers  to  the  herring  fishery  carried  on  at  Howth.  We  think  it  right  to 
state  that  the  schedules  appended  to  the  report  bear  testimony  "  to  the  peaceable 
and  orderly  habits  of  the  fishermen,  and  to  the  total  absence  of  any  conflicts  or  dis- 
turbance of  any  kind."  It  is,  unfortunately,  added,  that  "  it  is  much  to  be  deplored 
that  nearly  all  agree  in  describing  an  unexampled  state  of  depression  as  extending 
to  all  parts  of  the  coast."— Ibid.,  p.  6. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  6.  As  the  law  now  stands,  there  is  no  regulation  in  respect  to  the 
size  of  the  mesh  of  nets  used  in  Ireland  for  the  capture  of  fish  other  than  of  the 
salmon  species. 
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In  reply  to  these  objections,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  herrings  are  of  a 
very  different  nature  from  linen  or 
woollen  fabrics,  and  after  being  packed 
for  exportation,  cannot  have  their 
character  and  condition  ascertained 
by  either  touch  or  eye-sight,  without 
injury  to  their  future  state.  The 
brand  is  not  compulsory,  and  can 
scarcely  present  any  barrier  to  im- 
provement in  the  cure  of  herrings, 
because  if  any  curer,  more  skilful 
than  his  neighbours,  can  find  out  and 
put  in  practice  any  better  method 
than  that  now  in  use,  he  is  entirely 
free  to  do  so,  and  may  thus  establish 
his  name,  and  trust  to  it,  independent 
of  the  brand.  Moreover,  whatever 
may  be  the  philosophical  value  of  the 
principle  in  political  economy  pointed 
out  as  deserving  of  a  preference  in 
the  abstract,  it  must  practically 
(and  the  gutting  and  curing  of 
herrings  are  very  practical  opera- 
tions in  their  way)  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  our  fisheries  have  grown  up 
rapidly  under  the  present  system, 
which  was  found  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  compete  with  the  Dutch,  whom 
we  have  thereby  driven  out  of  what- 
ever markets  are  open  to  us  without 
disadvantageous  differential  duties, 
and  that  our  now  prosperous  practice 
is  sunk  into  the  very  foundations  of  our 
foreign  trade,  affecting  the  wellbeiug 
of  almost  countless  thousands,  from  the 
forlorn  fisherman  to  the  wealthiest 
capitalist,  or  most  aspiring  specula- 
tor. 

It  is  assuredly  a  strong  fact,  that 
the  foreign  merchants  themselves  are 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  system,  as 
enabling  them  to  transmit  their  bar- 
rels, on  the  faith  of  the  brand,  into 
far  inland  countries,  where  the  names 
of  our  native  curers,  however  familiar 
to  many  of  ourselves,  are  necessarily 
quite  unknown,  but  where  the  ac- 
knowledged crown  brand,  by  its  sim- 
plicity and  certainty,  suffices  for 
every  purpose  of  an  agreed-on  guar- 
antee. Great  derangement  of  the 
foreign  trade,  and  consequent  disad- 
vantage, are  naturally  apprehended 
from  any  sudden  departure  from  the 
existing  long-established  system.  The 
trouble  and  expense  which,  in  absence 
of  the  brand,  necessarily  follow  the 
practice  of  braken  (that  is,  inspection 


by  opening)  would  inevitably  decrease 
the  profits  of  both  the  fishermen  and 
curers  in  our  own  country ;  because  as 
each  party  through  whose  hands  the 
fish  pass  from  their  first  capture  to 
their  final  consumption  must  reap 
some  share  of  profit,  whatever  in- 
creases the  difficulties  of  the  inter- 
mediate stages,  tends  to  lower  prices 
in  this  country.  The  duties  paid 
abroad,  both  of  import  and  transit, 
and  other  unavoidable  charges,  pre- 
vent the  exaction  of  any  higher  prices 
in  the  foreign  market,  because  any 
considerable  increase  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  prohibition,  and  would  thus 
debar  any  sales  whatever.  As  the. 
price,  then,  must  remain  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  foreign  consumer,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  loss  occasioned 
by  increased  expense  would  unavoid- 
ably fall  upon  our  own  people.  Now, 
it  is  well  known  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  perilous  and  uncertain  nature 
of  a  fisherman's  vocation,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  curing  trade,  the 
profits  to  those  concerned  can  in  no 
way  stand  reduction,  however  much 
they  may  require  increase. 

The  opinion  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chants on  this  matter  has  been  mani- 
fested many  times.  On  the  7th  of 
March  1844,  Messrs  Kobinow  & 
Sons,  and  Hudtwalcker  &  Co.,  of 
Hamburg,  write  as  follows  : — 

"We  believe  ourselves  entitled  to 
state  that  we  are  not  merely  expressing 
our  own  individual  sentiments,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  those  of  the  public  in 
general  interested  in  the  herring  trade 
of  the  Continent.  The  official  interfer- 
ence of  the  Board  will  prove  a  great 
benefit  to  the  Scotch  herring  trade.  It 
will,  on  the  one  hand,  prove  to  the 
buyers  on  the  Continent  that  the  Board 
of  Fisheries  is  desirous  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  justify  the  renowned  fame  of 
its  brands,  and  in  this  way  give  more  con- 
fidence to  the  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  curers  of  Scotland  will  be  influenced 
by  such  steps  to  pay  as  much  attention 
to  the  curing  and  packing  as  possible, 
and  thus  increasing  confidence  on  the 
part  of  consumers,  and  increasing  vigil- 
ance, with  a  view  to  improve  the  cure, 
on  the  part  of  the  curers  and  officers, 
will  conjointly  contribute  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  Scotch  herrings  on 
the  Continent,  and  consequently  to  in- 
crease the  exportation." 

Mr  Wellmann,  of  Stettin,  a  very 
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extensive  foreign  purchaser  of  the 
Caithness  branded  herrings,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr  George  Traill,  M.P.  for 
the  county,  wrote  thus  on  the  8th 
of  February  1851  :— 

"Scotch  herrings  are  only  sold  in 
small  quantities  in  this  market  and  the 
neighbourhood;  they  are  chiefly  sent 
great  distances  of  from  a  hundred  to 
eight  hundred  miles  English,  into  the 
interior  of  Germany  and  Poland,  either 
by  orders  or  offers,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  commission  merchants,  for  the 
great  expense  of  forwarding  them  does 
not  permit  any  commission  to  a  third 
party.  The  great  distance  prevents, 
likewise,  dealers  from  inspecting  the 
herrings  on  the  spot  here,  who  therefore 
make  their  purchases  solely  on  their 
trust  in  the  official  brand,  knowing  that 
the  fish  must  be  selected  well,  and  pro- 
perly cured, — that  the  barrels  be  of 
legal  size, — and  that  they  require  to  be 
well  and  tightly  made  before  the  brand 
can  be  affixed.  These  herrings  are  gene- 
rally forwarded  by  crafts,  which  are  often 
six  or  eight  weeks  on  their  passage,  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  great  fall  in 
the  market  takes  place  during  that  time ; 
and  should  the  official  brand  be  removed, 
dealers  in  the  interior  might  easily  take 
advantage  of  such  falls,  for  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  find  complaints — such,  for 
instance,  that  the  fish  were  not  pro- 
perly selected  or  well  cured — that  they 
had  too  much  or  too  little  salt—  or  that 
the  barrels  were  of  a  smaller  size  (for  no 
one  can  there  say  of  what  size  the 
barrels  require  to  be) ;  and  as  most  her- 
rings are  sold  on  credit,  they  would  con- 
sequently be  often  stored  at  the  risk  and 
the  expense  of  the  shipper,  and  perhaps 
in  markets  where  the  person  who  pur- 
chased them  was  the  only  dealer.  .  .  . 
The  cheapness  and  the  improved  cure 
have  increased  the  importation  of  Scotch 
herrings  into  our  port  to  a  great  extent, 
for  there  is  no  port  to  which  more 
Scotch  herrings  are  shipped  than  Stettin, 
whilst  the  importation  of  Dutch  and 
Norwegian  fish  has  diminished." 

A  body  of  Hamburg  merchants, 
too  numerous  to  be  here  named, 
stated,  on  the  4th  of  October  1852, 
that  it  is  by  the  careful  observance 
of  the  regulations  established  and 
enforced  by  the  Board  of  Fisheries, 
that  the  Scotch  herring  trade  has 
attained  to  its  present  magnitude : — 

"  It  is  by  the  crown  full  brand,"  they 
observe,  "  that  we  enter  into  contracts, 
make  sales  and  deliveries,  without  exa- 


mination. Such  herrings  pass  current 
from  hand  to  hand  here,  and  into  the 
interior,  some  of  them  reaching  the  em- 
pire of  Austria.  The  many  thousand 
barrels  of  full  crown  branded  herrings 
arrived  this  season  have  given  entire 
satisfaction  to  us  and  our  constituents ; 
but  the  sale  of  unbranded  herrings  is 
frequently  the  subject  of  complaint,  and 
threats  made  by  customers  to  return  the 
herrings.  We  are,  therefore,  compelled 
to  make  abatements  in  the  price." 

The  partners  of  four  merchant 
firms  of  Berlin  expressed  themselves 
thus,  on  the  7th  of  October  1852  : — 
"  We  hereby  represent  our  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  official  brand  applied 
to  the  Scotch  herrings  by  the  officers 
of  the  Board  of  Fisheries,  which  is 
our  only  guarantee  for  the  large 
capital  we  embark  in  this  business." 
And  the  heads  of  six  mercantile 
houses  of  Magdeburg  state,  within 
a  few  days  of  that  time,  in  respect  to 
a  rumour  which  had  reached  them 
regarding  the  possible  abolition  of 
the  brand  :  "  An  alteration  in  this 
respect  would  put  us  to  the  greatest 
inconvenience,  and  compel  us  to 
adopt  another  plan  of  payment,  which 
in  the  end  would  not  be  agreeable 
to  your  merchants  and  curers.  .  .  . 
The  opinion  of  a  body  of  merchants, 
importing  annually  50,000  to  60,000 
barrels  of  Scotch  herrings,  will  be 
worth  some  consideration,  particu- 
larly as  the  object  concerns  the  in- 
terests of  both  parties." 

Mr  Thalberg,  another  Prussian 
merchant,  has  recently  (in  1855) 
written  as  under : — 

"In  order  to  show  how  the  Scotch 
"herrings  had  risen  in  the  Dantzic  mar- 
ket, while  in  1841  only  from  3000  to 
4000  barrels  were  imported,  last  year 
there  were  35,000,  and'  Scotch  herrings 
were  gradually  more  and  more  taken 
into  the  interior,  while  Norwegian  her- 
rings have  correspondingly  decreased. 
The  same  was  the  fact  at  Konigsberg. 
This  he  attributed  to  the  brand.  Some 
of  the  herrings  were  actually  sent  to  the 
Black  Sea,  being  bought  at  Dantzic  on 
the  faith  of  the  brand,  which  was  so  es- 
sential to  a  continuance  and  spread  of 
the  trade,  that  he  did  not  believe  pur- 
chasers from  the  interior  would  come 
such  a  distance  and  examine  the  barrels 
for  themselves,  were  the  brand  abolished. 
Norwegian  herrings  were  sent  in  small 
yachts,  and  each  parcel  was  examined 
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•with  the    greatest    minuteness    before 
being  purchased." 

These  are  the  opinions  of  foreign 
merchants  on  this  important  point. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  those  at 
home.  Mr  James  Methuen,  of  Leith, 
a  skilful  curer,  extensively  known  as 
of  great  experience,  and  very  largely 
embarked  in  the  export  trade,  very 
recently  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  see  each  herring 
in  a  barrel,  therefore  inspection  of  them 
at  the  time  of  curing  and  packing  en- 
ables an  officer  to  brand  with  knowledge 
of  the  article,  and  gives  confidence  to 
the  purchaser. 

"  The  official  brand  has  proved  the 
means  of  exchange  by  bill  of  lading  from 
Land  to  hand,  and  from  dealer  to  dealer, 
in  Scotland, — afloat  in  the  middle  of  the 
North  Sea, — in  the  Baltic,  or  in  the 
rivers  of  Germany  in  their  river  craft, 


and  up  the  interior  of  Germany  for 
hundreds  of  miles, — and  been  passed 
and  paid  for  as  a  good  bill  of  exchange 
— in  some  cases  through  half-a-dozen 
purchasers. 

"  I  ask  those  who  differ,  would  it  be 
wise  of  Parliament  to  peril  the  industry 
of  so  many  thousands  of  our  seafaring 
and  industrious  population,  for  want  of 
the  supervision  that  has  wrought  so  well 
as  to  displace  the  demand  for  Norwegian 
and  Dutch  cured  herrings  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  enhanced  the  value 
of  the  Scotch  crown-branded  herrings, 
so  that  they  are  now  bought  and  sold 
without  inspection  by  parties  who  never, 
and  cannot,  see  them."  * 

The  important  fact  previously 
stated  by  Mr  Wellmann,  in  regard  to 
the  increasing  consumption  of  Scotch 
herrings  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  con- 
sequently decreased  importation  from 
other  quarters,  is  well  shown  by  the 
following  table  : — 


In  1834,  barrels  of  Dutch  herrings  received  at  Stettin, 
of  Norwegian  do. 
of  Scotch         do. 


In  1850, 


of  Dutch  do. 
of  Norwegian  do. 
of  Scotch  do. 


4546 
53,981 
19,960 

568 

12,507 

116,538 


In  the  year  1849,  our  exportation  to 
Stettin  amounted  to  147,103  barrels. 
That  season  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  most  productive  of  herrings 
of  any  ever  "recorded  in  history," 
and  so  gave  us  the  power,  while 
Prussia  afforded  the  opportunity,  of 
this  most  beneficial  exportation.  It 
gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  add,  that 
the  immediately  preceding  season  of 
1855,  although  by  no  means  the 
greatest  in  respect  of  capture,  has 
exceeded  all  its  predecessors  in  ex- 
portation to  the  Prussian  markets — 
154,961  barrels  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  Stettin  during  the  year  now 
closed.  Almost  the  whole  of  that 
vast  consignment  was  ordered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  certain  guarantee 


afforded  by  the  crown  brand.  Now 
that  peace  is  ere  long,  as  we  trust, 
about  to  be  proclaimed^  it  is  pleasant 
to  anticipate  the  fresh  impulse  which 
may  be  given  to  the  consumption  of 
our  native  produce  in  many  inland 
countries  of  the  Continent.  The 
disastrous,  though,  from  the  cruel 
necessities  of  war,  advisable  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  Russian  fisheries, 
will  no  doubt,  for  a  time,  cause  ad- 
ditional recourse  to  our  marine  re- 
sources ;  but  the  absence  of  the  well- 
known  and  long-trusted  brand  from 
our  barrels  exported  to  the  Baltic, 
would  assuredly  tend  to  check,  or 
render  less  likely,  that  desirable 
increase.t 
It  is  thought  by  many  considerate 


*  Letter  from  Mr  Methuen  to  the  Lord  Advocate ;  Edinburgh  JErening  Courant, 
February  6,  1856. 

t  We  have  recently  received  the  Commercial  Circular  of  Messrs  Pliiddeman  and 
Kirstein  of  Stettin,  of  date  the  20th  January  1856.  Referring  to  the  increased 
consumption  of  our  herrings  in  the  Continental  markets  during  the  last  season, 
they  attributed  it  chiefly  to  the  high  prices  of  all  descriptions  of  meat,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  high  value  of  rye,  and  all  other  grains,  caused  by  the  blockade  of  the 
Russian  ports,  and  the  failure  of  the  Continental  crops.  The  following  is  their 
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and  well-instructed  people,  by  bank- 
ers and  men  of  business,  whether 
merchants  or  otherwise,  that  the 
power  of  obtaining  the  brand  is  of 
great  advantage  to  young  men  of 
small  means,  and  not  yet  established 
commercial  reputation,  who  desire  to 
enter  into  the  export  herring  trade. 
By  attending  carefully  to  the  cure  of, 
it  may  be,  only  a  few  hundred  bar- 
rels, they  obtain  the  brand,  and  can 
ship  their  small  stock  with  as  good  a 
prospect  of  a  fair  proportional  profit 
as  the  most  wealthy  and  best-known 
exporter.  This  opens  a  door  to  rising 
integrity  and  intelligence  which  might 
otherwise  be  closed,  and  it  lessens 
the  occasional  evils  of  those  engross- 
ing monopolies  which  the  large  com- 
mand of  capital  or  credit  is  apt  to 
produce,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
poorer  though  not  less  trustworthy 
trader. 

In  reference  to  the  next  head  of 
our  discourse— the  small  annual  grant 
of  £'3000  for  the  erection  or  enlarge- 
ment of  harbours,  piers,  and  quays, — 
we  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
its  administration  by  the  Board  of 
Fisheries  is  necessarily  attended  by 
numerous  and  great  advantages.  Cor- 
respondence and  inquiry  take  place 
in  each  particular  instance  of  applica- 
tion for  aid ;  one  of  the  first  practical 
steps  being  an  accurate  survey  by 
the  Board's  engineers,  with  a  report 
on  the  practicability  and  probable 
expense  of  the  proposed  work.  The 


cost  of  this  preliminary  investigation 
is  shared,  half  and  half,  between  the 
applicant  and  the  Board.  The  Board, 
being  by  this  time  in  possession  of  all 
particulars  necessary  to  be  known, 
determines  the  proportion  which  the 
proprietor  or  fishermen  (or  both,  as 
the  case  may  be)  should  be  made  to 
bear  of  the  ultimate  outlay,  while  the 
latter  parties  also  take  into  considera- 
tion how  far  they  are  able  to  make  the 
required  contribution;  and  so  the 
agreement  is  either  completed,  or  does 
not  take  place.  Of  course,  the  Board 
may  either  reject  or  entertain  an  ap- 
plication, while  a  proprietor  (com- 
mitted to  nothing  more  than  his 
share  of  the  previous  survey)  may  on 
his  part  accept  or  refuse  to  pledge 
himself  to  the  payment  of  his  fixed 
proportion,  according  to  what  he 
knows  of  his  own  ways  and  means. 
It  is  not  till  these  preliminaries  have 
been  adjusted  that  the  actual  work 
is  mutually  agreed  upon,  and  put  in 
operation.  We  know  that  many  of 
these  undertakings,  which  on  their 
first  proposal  seemed  almost  hopeless 
of  execution,  have,  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  exertion  of  the  Board,  been 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  are 
not  only  now  in  themselves  of  un- 
speakable advantage  to  our  fishing 
population,  but,  by  affording  a  suc- 
cessful example  of  the  benefits  which 
pocur  from  comparatively  small  sums 
judiciously  expended,  have  been  the 
means  of  conducing  directly  to  the 


summary  of  the  importation  of  Scotch  herrings,  into  their  own  and  neighbouring 
districts,  during  the  last  four  years  : — 


Years. 

Stettin. 

Harburg. 

'  Hamburg. 

Dantzic. 

Kflnigsberg. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

1852 

121,290 

10,000 

44,000 

22,146 

about     4000 

1853 
1854 

123,537 
118,800 

26,000 
52,400 

22,000 
25,550 

44,272 
28,009 

about     5000 
2758 

1855 

154,961 

59,769 

26,500 

66,122 

15,070 

The  above  transmissions  for  1855  give  a  total  of  322,422  barrels  of  Scotch 
herrings,  of  which  the  price  to  our  curers,  for  such  as  were  full-crown  branded, 
varied  from  L.I,  Is.  to  L.I,  4s.  each,  producing,  with  such  as  were  of  a  somewhat 
inferior  quality  and  price,  an  enormous  aggregate  of  income  from  the  Prussian 
ports  alone. 

We  may  here  add,  that  there  is  an  immediate  prospect  of  the  duty  on  our  her- 
rings being  greatly  reduced  in  Belgium.  It  is  at  present  13  francs  (or  about  11s.) 
per  barrel— a  tax  which  quite  prohibits  importation.  When  the  great  cities  of 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege,  Louvain,  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Mons,  Namur,  Malines,  &c., 
are  open  to  our  produce,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  from  the  appetites  of  a  Catholic 
and  therefore  fish-eating  population  ? 
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erection  of  similar  undertakings  else- 
where, of  equal  benefit,  but  not  pre- 
viously taken  into  contemplation.  A 
great  deal  more  is  done  by  these 
quiet  and  considerate  means  than 
can  possibly  be  here  detailed  ;  but  it 
is  self-evident  that  the  constant  and 
unconstrained  communication  which 
now  and  has  so  long  existed  between 
the  Commissioners,  the  great  majo- 
rity of  whom  are  resident  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  proprietors  as  well  as 
people  of  the  coast  districts,  where  an 
increase  of  boat  accommodation  is  so 
much  required,  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  advantageous.* 

Now,  if  the  Board  of  Fisheries  be 
abolished,  how  and  by  whom  are 
these  friendly  and  encouraging  com- 
munications to  be  carried  on,  and 
who  are  to  pay  the  preliminary  ex- 
penses? Through  what  agency  are 
matters  to  be  put  in  shape  for  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Treasury,  and  the 
recommendation  of  a  special  grant 
by  Parliament,  in  favour  of  any  par- 
ticular pier,  or  other  work,  that  may 
be  wanted  ?  These  preliminary  but 
unavoidable  expenses  would  in  many 
cases  fall  upon  a  body  of  poor  fisher- 
men, who,  without  any  warning  voice 
on  the  one  hand,  or  word  of  encour- 
agement on  the  other,  must  proceed 
in  doubt  and  darkness  as  to  the 
chances  of  ultimate  success  with 
Government ;  while  that  Government 
could  not  proceed  to  action  in  the 
proposed  matter  without  ordering 
some  inquiry  of  their  own,  with  a 
view  to  confirm  or  confute  the  opinion 
of  the  applicant,  and  thus  causing, 
whatever  might  be  the  result,  addi- 
tional if  not  double  expenditure, — 
while  the  object  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Board  is  to  save  expense  !  A  de- 
tailed explanation  to  Parliament  re- 
garding the  special  requirements  of 
each  particular  case,  though  safe  and 
salutary  in  the  instance  of  great 
public  harbour-works,  would  prove 
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inconvenient,  if  not  inoperative,  in 
the  administration  of  the  numerous- 
smaller  fishing-pier  grants  for  Scot- 
land, hitherto  contributed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board.  In  what 
way  the  local  though  important  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  hundred  pounds 
for  the  erection  of  a  slip  at  the  far 
end  of  Lewis,  at  Sandseir  in  Shet- 
land, or  Eday  in  Orkney,  can  form 
the  subject  of  an  immediate  and  ju- 
dicious parliamentary  inquiry,  we 


cannot  well  conceive.  Probably  few 
proprietors  would  desire  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  grant  for  some  small 
but  desirable  improvement  in  those 
wild  regions,  were  all  the  private  and 
preliminary  negotiations  subjected  to 
so  cumbrous  and  uncertain  a  course 
as  a  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  communications  now 
made  to  the  Board  of  Fisheries  by 
many  Highland  and  other  proprie- 
tors, are  no  doubt  often  to  a  certain 
extent  of  a  confidential  nature,  in- 
volving the  exposition  of  pecuniary 
affairs  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
portional sums  which  particular  pro- 
prietors may  or  may  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  pay.  But  when  the 
main  point  is  proved,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Board — to  wit,  that  a  great 
and  general  advantage  will  assuredly 
accrue  to  the  people,  whether  a, 
closely  congregated  mass,  or  the  for- 
lorn and  far-scattered  remnants  of 
some  dim  and  distant  island  of  the 
sea, — then  is  the  grant  agreed  to,  and 
every  effort,  consistent  with  enduring 
efficiency,  made  to  economise  its  ad- 
ministration, while  every  exertion 
has  been  previously  put  forth  to  ob- 
tain the  utmost  possible  aid  from 
proprietors  and  fishermen.  It  is  ob- 
vious, from  the  annual  reports  made 
to  Parliament,  how  much  is  fre- 

Suently  effected    by  the    Board  in 
lis    way.      Let  the  following   ex- 
amples   suffice    for    the    exposition 


*  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  petitions  to  the  Treasury  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Board  of  Fisheries  and  its  official  brand,  have  been  presented  or  are  in 
course  of  transmission  from  the  following  twenty-one  ports  in  this  country,  viz.  : — 
Wick  Town-Council,  Wick  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Helmsdale,  Burghhead,  Lossie- 
mouth,  Macduff,  Banff,  Gardenstown,  Whitehills,  Portsoy,  Fraserburgh,  Peterhead, 
Montrose,  Anstruther,  Leith  Chamber  t>f  Commerce,  Eyemouth,  Burnmoutb, 
Coldingham,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  &c.,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Bute.  The  following 
places  on  the  Continent  have  eent  in  corresponding  petitions,  viz. : — Stettiu> 
Konigsberg,  Dantzic,  Berlin,  Breslaii,  Dresden,  Magdeburg,  Harburg,  Hamburg. 
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of  this  portion  of  our  subject.  The 
harbours  after-named  have  not  been 
built  by  wealthy  proprietors,  but 
by  contributions  to  the  Board  by 
working  fishermen,  out  of  the  hard- 
earned  savings  of  their  precarious 
life  of  labour. 

For  the  harbour  of  Cellar- } 

dyke  there  was   lately  V£705  18    4 

paid  by  fishermen,      .     ) 
Do.     Buckhaven,      do.,        3,116  19    9 
Do.    Coldingham,    do.,          571    8    0 

The  grant  to  the  Board  commenced 
in  1828,  but  was  only  £2500  per  an- 
num for  many  years,  and  often  greatly 
less,  the  practice  appearing  to  have 
long  been  to  require  from  the  Trea- 
sury only  the  sum  actually  wanted 
for  each  work ;  and,  from  some  ab- 
sence of  knowledge  among  both  pro- 
prietors and  fishermen,  and  probably 
inexperience  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Board,  the  grant  in 
certain  seasons  was  not  obtained  at 
all.  It  never  seems  to  have  reached 
a  regular  annual  payment  of  ,£2500 
until  the  year  1838,  nor  £3000  until 
the  year  1850.  Yet  since  its  institu- 
tion it  has,  by  means  of  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  Board,  drawn  out  from 
private  parties,  for  the  erection  of 
harbours,  the  sum  of  .  £27,455 

Of  itself,  the  Board  has  )       ,Q  oQQ 

™irl   £,    m-OTite  f  59,399 
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paid  in  grants, 


Making  a  total  of  .  £86,854 
expended  on  the  improvement  of  our 
coasts.  It  ought,  moreover,  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  although,  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  must  be  contributed  by  the 
private  promoters  of  these  shore- 
works,  yet,  through  the  influential- 
management  of  the  Board,  this  re- 
quired proportion  has  in  a  great 
many  cases  been  raised  to  one-third, 
and  in  some  to  one-half,  of  the  esti- 
mated sum.  So  greatly,  indeed,  have 
the  benefits  of  these  ameliorations 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  poor 
fishermen  themselves,  that  they  have 
not  seldom  of  late  come  forward  with 
offers  of  contributions  much  beyond 
what  could  have  been  anticipated 
from  men  of  their  class.  When  we 


consider  the  other  advantages  neces- 
sarily flowing  from  the  increased 
prudential  habits  which  must  pre- 
cede this  social  or  domestic  saving^ — 
the  diminution  in  the  consumption 
of  ardent  spirits,  and  abstinence  from 
other  sensuous  enjoyments, — it  seems 
impossible  to  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  any  existing  and  well-estab- 
lished condition  of  affairs,  admitted 
to  be  directly  influential  in  the  pro- 
duction of  so  beneficial,  we  may  say 
so  blessed,  a  result. 

On  the  most  mature  and  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  whole  matter 
now  before  us,  and  with  large  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  history  and 
habits  of  our  fishermen,  and  other 
coast  population,  we  desire  to  pro- 
test against  the  unpatriotic  rumour 
which  has  reached  our  ears,  that  the 
Board  of  Fisheries  is  about  to  be 
abolished,  and  its  beneficial  functions 
performed  by — we  know  not  whom. 

We  have  now  no  longer  any  space 
for  special  observations  on  the  two 
works  of  which  the  titles  are  given 
at  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  this 
article.  Like  all  its  predecessors,  the 
JReport  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Fisheries,  for  1854,  contains 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  statistical 
and  other  information,  which,  if  we 
seek  for  elsewhere,  we  shall  fail  to 
find.  The  author  of  the  treatise  on 
"  Fisheries,"  in  the  current  edition  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  £ritannica,  has 
presented  us  with  an  ample  and 
accurate  exposition  of  his  subject, 
with  which  he  is  no  doubt  well  ac- 
quainted. He  appears  to  us  to  be 
rather  long-winded  on  the  history 
and  habits  of  the  salmon  and  its 
smolts,  whether  one  year  old  or  two ; 
but  this  is  probably  one  of  his  hob- 
bies, and  as  it  may  be  also  a  favourite 
topic  with  a  numerous  class  of  curi- 
ous and  inquiring  readers,  and  has 
recently  assumed  additional  import- 
ance in  connection  with  the  artificial 
breeding  of  the  finest  of  our  fresh- 
water fishes,  our  ingenious  author's 
time  and  labour  have  probablv  been 
by  no  means  misbestowed  in  its 
elucidation. 
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SYDNEY   SMITH. 


THE  art  of  criticism  is  a  branch 
of  literature  peculiar  and  separate, 
rigidly  marked  put  from  all  the  other 
branches  of  this  gentle  craft.  An 
author,  like  a  mother,  throws  all  his 
personal  prestige,  all  his  hope,  and  all 
his  riches,  into  that  frail  rich-freighted 
argosy,  the  book,  which  is  doubtless 
his,  but  yet  a  separate  entity,  and  by 
no  means  him ;  and  almost  in  propor- 
tion to  the  power  of  his  genius,  and 
the  elevation  of  his  aim,  his  book 
outshines  and  overtops  its  maker, 
and  becomes  of  the  two  the  more 
real  and  tangible  existence.  It  is 
indeed  the  inevitable  tendency  of  art, 
in  all  its  loftier  labours,  to  glorify  the 
work  rather  than  the  worker.  The 
man  perforce  moves  in  a  limited 
circle,  the  book  goes  everywhere. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  all  much  in 
the  habit  of  saying  that  the  author 
is  better  than  the  book  ;  but  this  is 
an  extremely  questionable  proposi- 
tion, and  one  which  experience  con- 
stantly controverts.  Also  we  all 
make  comments — and  on  what  sub- 
ject have  we  been  so  unanimously  elo- 
quent 1 — on  the  wide  reception  given 
to  the  productions,  and  the  small 
amount  of  public  acknowledgment 
bestowed,  on  the  persons,  of  English 
men  of  literature.  Yes,  they  may  do 
those  things  better  in  France  ;  but  it 
is  not  all  our  English  conventional- 
ism, nor  is  the  "  stony  British  stare" 
with  which  the  man  of  land  petrifies 
the  man  of  letters  in  these  realms 
by  any  means  a  primary  or  even  a 
secondary  cause  of  that  want  of  social 
rank  and  estimation  of  which  we  all 
complain.  Instead  of  that,  it  is  the 
normal  position  of  authorhood,  the 
bond,  fide  and  genuine  condition  of  a 
man  who  has  voluntarily  transferred 
his  wealth,  his  aspirations,  and  his 
power,  to  another  existence,  even 
though  that  existence  is  a  creation  of 
his  own.  The  writer  of  a  great  book 
is  an  abdicated  monarch  ;  out  of  his 
cloister,  discrowned,  but  triumphant, 
he  watches  the  other  king  whom  he 
has  made,  going  forth  gloriously,  a 
youth  and  a  bridegroom,  to  take  the 
world  by  storm.  There  are  other 
modes  of  fame  for  him  who  has  a 


mind  to  enjoy  it  in  his  own  person ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  disputed,  to 
our  thinking,  that  the  very  first  prin- 
ciple of  art  is  to  glorify  the  book, 
the  picture,  or  the  image,  over  the 
mind  that  brought  them  forth. 

But  criticism  does  what  literature 
proper  does  not  pretend  to  do.  Happy 
the  man  who  first  hit  upon  the 
brilliant  expedient  of  reviewing!  The 
works  of  the  critic  are  of  their  nature 
fugitive  and  ephemeral ;  but  the  same 
nature  gives  them  innumerable  ad- 
vantages— immediate  influence,  in- 
stant superiority,  a  dazzling  and 
unlaborious  reputation.  The  works 
are  almost  nothing  in  many  cases, 
but  the  men  have  leaped  upon  the 
popular  platform,  and  mastered  the 
reins  of  the  popular  vehicle  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  From  whence 
it  comes  that  the  greater  critics  of 
modern  literature  are  all  known  to 
us  rather  as  persons  than  as  writers. 
The  younger  generation,  to  whom  the 
birth-hour  of  the  Edinburgh,  that 
Pallas  Athene,  in  her  buff  and  blue, 
is  a  remote  historic  epoch,  have 
known  all  their  lives  the  names  of 
Jeffrey  and  of  Sydney  Smith  ;  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  this  knowledge, 
so  far  from  being  based  upon  the 
actual  productions  of  these  dis- 
tinguished and  brilliant  writers, 
would  suffer  diminution  rather  than 
increase  from  the  most  careful  study 
of  their  several  books.  It  is  an  entire 
mistake  to  send  back  these  versatile 
and  animated  personages  into  the 
obscure  of  authorship  ;  their  reputa- 
tion stands  out  a  world  above  and 
beyond  the  volumes  that  bear  their 
names.  They  have  made  no  act  of 
abdication  in  favour  of  a  book  ;  they 
are  orators,  impassioned,  eager,  par- 
tial ;  they  are  men,  each  in  his  own 
person,  storming  at  us  with  indivi- 
dual opinions,  laughter,  indignation, 
contemptuousness,  making  splendid 
blunders,  brilliant  successes,  and 
leaving  echoes  of  their  own  un- 
daunted voices  in  the  common  din 
of  every  day.  Their  reputation  is  im- 
mediate, sudden,  personal — not  the 
fame  of  a  book,  but  the  renown  of  a 
man. 
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And  to  this  cause  we  may  attri-  tion  —  official 
bute  the  very  evident  fact,  that  some 
of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  last 
generation  have  left  little  behind 
them  to  justify  the  extraordinary  re- 
putation bestowed  on  them  by  their 
contemporaries.  Even  our  own  St 
Christopher,  the  genial  giant  of  Maga, 
is  not  sufficiently  represented  in  the 
world  of  books  —  and  his  brilliant 
rivals  of  the  opposite  party  have  none 
of  them  left  a  Noctes.  These  men 
entirely  eclipse  the  published  works 
that  bear  their  name.  We  know 
what  their  opinions  were,  much  more 
by  the  primitive  vehicle  of  oral  tra- 
dition, than  by  the  aid  of  print  or 
publisher.  Their  position  was  that 
of  speakers,  not  of  writers  ;  their  pe- 
riodical address  to  the  public  was  a 
personal  and  direct  address,  out  of  a 
natural  pulpit,  where  the  audience 
saw  the  orator,  as  well  as  the  orator 
saw  the  audience,  and  the  imme- 
diate response  was  marvellous.  But 
there  is  compensation  in  all  things ; 
the  author  "  had  up "  before  this 
bench  of  judges,  and  gloriously  cut  to 
pieces  to  the  triumph  and  admiration 
of  all  beholders,  has  his  quiet  revenge 
over  his  old  castigators.  The  critic, 
like  Dives,  has  all  his  good  things  in 
his  lifetime ;  it  is  the  nature  of  his 
fame  to  decrease,  and  fade  into  a  re- 
collection. The  man  dies  ;  the  book 
lives  on. 

The  writer  of  the  work  before  us,* 
brief  and  modest  as  is  her  execution 
of  her  labour  of  love,  is  diffident  of 
the  reception  which  it  may  meet  with 
at  the  hands  of  the  public.  Lady 
Holland's  doubts  on  this  question 
have  been,  doubtless,  set  at  rest  long 
ere  now ;  and  we  are  after  date  in 
offering  her  the  comfort  of  our  opin- 
ion, so  far  as  that  may  go.  Yet  we 
cannot  help  saying,  that  with  such  a 
man  as  Sydney  Smith,  a  biography 
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character  would  not 
stick  to  so  manful  and  mirthful  a 
personage  ;  it  was  not  possible  to 
seize  upon  one  part  of  his  sunshiny 
and  genial  nature,  and  make  of  it  a 
supposititious  man.  There  was  no 
catching  him  even  in  profile  ;  wher- 
ever he  went,  he  went  with  his  whole 
breadth  in  full  array  of  errors  and 
excellences,  ampler  than  his  canoni- 
cals. It  is  folly  to  say  that  such  a 
life  was  uneventful,  or  that  such  a 
person  was  not  a  fit  subject  for 
biography.  In  fact,  he  was  the  fittest 
of  subjects  ;  and  as  the  world  never 
before  knew  him  so  well,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that,  not  even  in  the  sudden  tri- 
umph of  his  first  great  enterprise,  not 
in  the  excitement  of  the  times  of 
Plymley,  nor  in  the  fury  of  American 
repudiation,  was  the  name  of  Sydney 
Smith  so  distinguished  or  so  popular 
as  now. 

This  is  the  doing  of  his  daughter 
and  his  wife.  Honour  to  the  love 
which  would  not  be  discouraged  ! 
The  mother  has  not  been  permitted 
to  see  how  thoroughly  and  cordially 
the  world  appreciates  that  honest 
and  noble  Englishman,  of  whose  fame 
she  was  the  loyal  conservator ;  but 
to  have  carried  out  so  well  her  mo- 
ther's purpose,  and  to  have  seen  how 
completely  the  public  mind  adopts 
and  justifies  their  own  loving  esti- 
mate of  the  head  of  their  household, 
must  be,  to  Lady  Holland,  sufficient 
reward. 

Sydney  Smith  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  clever  enough  and  rich 
enough  to  be  a  somewhat  remarkable 
and  "  picturesque "  personage,  but 
•not,  so  far  as  appears,  a  very  influen- 
tial one,  either  as  regarded  the  char- 
acter or  fortune  of  his  sons.  The 
boys  were  clever  beyond  precedent ; 
so  clever,  that  their  schoolfellows 
made  solemn  protest  against  the  in- 


was  a  necessity— a  right  belonging  to    justice  of  being  compelled  to  strive 
him,  and  a  duty  owed  to  us.    During     for  prizes  with  "  the  Smiths,"  who 
his  own  time  he  was — not  a  moral 
essayist,  though  all  the  world  crowded 
to  his  lectures  —  not  an  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  though  he  himself  was  the 
Jove  from  whose  brain  that  armed 
Minerva  sprang — nor,  last  and  least, 


a  Canon  of  St  Paul's.     He  was  Syd- 
ney Smith — it  was  enough  distinc- 


were  always  sure  to  win.  Sydney, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  brother- 
hood, was  captain  of  the  school  at 
Winchester,  and,  in  Oxford,  a  Fellow 
of  New  College.  If  popular  report 
speaks  true,  such  learned  celibates 
are  always  lovers  of  good  cheer;  and 
in  those  days,  according  to  Lady  Hol- 


*  Memoir  of  the  JRer.  Sydney  Smith.    By  his  Daughter,  LADY  HOLLAND. 
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land,  port  wine  was  the  prevailing 
Helicon  ;  for  medievalism  had  not 
then  come  into  fashion,  and  learned 
leisure  hung  heavy  upon  the  colleges. 
In  the  thronged  world  of  youth  and 
intelligence,  within  and  around  these 
ancient  walls,  it  is  easy  to  suppose 
how  great  an  influence,  had  he  sought 
it,  must  have  fallen  to  such  a  man  as 
Sydney  Smith — not  to  say  that  so- 
ciety was  his  natural  element,  and 
conversation  his  special  and  remark- 
able gift.  Under  these  circumstances 
— at  an  age  in  which  every  one  loves 
to  excel,  and  in  a  place  where  he  had 
unusual  opportunities  of  distinguish- 
ing himself— the  young  Fellow,  seek- 
ing neither  pleasure  nor  influence, 
stoutly  turned  his  back  upon  tempta- 
tion, and  lived,  like  a  brave  man  as 
he  was,  upon  his  hundred  pounds 
a-year.  Sydney  was  of  other  mettle 
than  those  hapless  men  of  genius 
whose  "  light  from  heaven  "  is  a 
light  which  leads  astray ;  and  it  is 
singular  to  observe  that  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  this  famous  wit  and 
man  of  society,  at  this  most  perilous 
portion  of  his  life,  was  steadfast,  hon- 
est, self-denying  independence.  Such 
an  example  is  rare  ;  and  no  one  who 
wishes  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the 
hero  of  this  story,  should  omit  to  note 
this  triumph  of  his  youth. 

From  New  College,  by  an  abrupt 
transition,  the  young  man  falls  into 
his  fate.  Why  the  most  brilliant  of 
Mr  Kobert  Smith's  four  sons  should 
be  the  sacrifice  of  the  family  we  are 
not  told;  but  the  elder  is  destined 
for  the  bar,  and  the  younger  for 
India,  and  to  Sydney  remains  only 
the  Church.  He  does  not  feel,  nor 
pretend  to  feel,  that  this  is  his  natu- 
ral vocation ;  but  he  feels  it  "  his  duty 
to  yield  to  his  father's  wishes,  and 
sacrifice  his  own."  Indeed,  to  take 
him  within  his  own  limited  standing- 
ground,  the  life  of  Sydney  Smith 
seems  nearly  a  perfect  one — duty, 
frankly  accepted  and  honestly  ful- 
filled, is  in  every  period  and  change 
of  his  history;  and  so  long  as  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  only  one 
of  the  learned  professions  which  this 
good  son  enters  in  obedience  to  his 
father's  wishes,  we  cannot  sufficiently 
admire  the  fortitude  with  which  he 
takes  up  his  lot.  However,  we  warn 
our  readers,  who  may  entertain 
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notions,  old-fashioned  or  newfangled, 
that  a  clergyman  should  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  professional  man, 
to  discharge  all  such  fancies  from 
their  mind  while  they  discuss  this 
history.  Sydney  Smith  is  only  to  be 
dealt  with  on  his  own  platform,  and 
by  the  light  of  his  own  motives.  For 
ourselves,  we  confess  that  this  most 
honest,  kindhearted,  and  benevolent 
divine,  is  not  by  any  means  our  beau 
ideal  of  a  clergyman.  Granting  all 
his  admirable  qualities,  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  "  calm  dignity  of  his 


eye,  mien,  and  voice, 


leep  ear- 


nest tones,"  and  "  solemn  impressive 
manner,"  and  also  for  the  unfailing 
benevolence  and  kindliness  of  his 
dealings  with  his  parishioners — in  all 
which  we  perfectly  believe — we  still 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  least 
satisfactory  view  which  we  can  have 
of  Sydney  Smith  is  that  of  his  cleri- 
cal position.  He  does  not  belong  to 
it,  nor  it  to  him;  he  is  a  wit,  a 
scholar,  a  man  of  letters,  a  man  of 
politics,  but  in  no  sense,  except  in 
the  merely  arbitrary  matter-of-fact 
one,  is  he  a  clergyman.  Without 
entering  into  the  religious  question, 
or  throwing  any  stigma  whatever 
upon  a  man,  in  his  own  way,  so 
honest  and  so  admirable,  we  are 
obliged  to  hold  by  our  opinion, — the 
common  motives  of  honesty  and  pro- 
priety which  govern  men  in  the  com- 
monest of  occupations,  are  all  that  are 
necessary  in  his  profession  of  clergy- 
man for  a  true  judgment  of  Sydney 
Smith.  It  is  his  duty  to  look  after 
the  morals  and  comforts  of  his 
parishioners,  and  he  does  his  duty ; 
but  to  require  of  him  the  entire  devo- 
tion of  an  evangelist,  would  be  to  re- 
quire what  he  does  not  pretend  to, 
and  indeed  disapproves  of.  To  judge 
him  as  we  judge  the  primitive 
apostles  of  our  faith,  or  even  to 
judge  him  as  we  judge  an  Evangelical 
incumbent  or  a  Puseyite  rector — men 
who,  after  their  different  fashions,  live 
for  this  laborious  business  of  theirs, 
and  put  their  whole  heart  in  it — 
would  be  idle  and  useless.  He  must 
be  looked  on  in  the  light  of  his  own. 
motives  and  his  own  principles,  and 
not  according  to  any  special  view  of 
ours. 

And  in  this  aspect  we  can  admire 
the   sacrifice  which  a  young  man, 
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conscious  of  his  own  great  powers, 
and  no  doubt  conscious  that  in  this 
sphere,  of  all  others,  were  they  least 
likely  to  do  him  service,  made  "to 
his  father's  wishes."  He  was  soon 
put  to  a  severe  practical  trial,  and 
with  equal  fortitude  seems  to  have 
endured  his  banishment  to  the  dreary 
solitude  of  his  first  curacy.  It  was 
a  cruel  experiment.  "  Sydney  Smith 
a  curate  in  the  midst  of  Salisbury 
Plain ! "  exclaims  his  biographer ; 
and  certainly  the  position  was  dismal 
enough.  "  The  village  consisted  but 
of  a  few  scattered  cottages  and 
farms" — "  once  a-week  a  butcher's 
cart  came  over  from  Salisbury" — and 
"  his  only  relaxation,  not  being  able 
to  keep  a  horse,  was  long  walks  over 
these  interminable  plains."  Under 
these  circumstances  one  may  suppose 
that  a  little  of  the  fervour  of  that 
Methodism,  at  which  in  after  days 
he  aimed  his  least  successful  arrow, 
might  have  been  the  best  ameliora- 
tion possible  to  this  melancholy  state 
of  things ;  and  very  sad  it  is  indeed 
to  send  a  man,  with  no  apostolic 
vocation  whatever,  to  a  place  which 
nothing  but  the  vocation  of  an 
apostle  could  render  bearable.  Never- 
theless Sydney,  honest,  brave,  and 
manful,  did  his  duty.  He  remained 
at  his  post,  though  he  did  not  love 
it,  and  did  what  was  required  of  him, 
if  not  like  an  apostle,  at  least  like  an 
honest  man. 

Let  us  pause  to  say  that  this  seems 
to  us  the  really  distinct  and  predo- 
minant feature  in  the  character  of 
Sydney  Smith.  He  is  everywhere  a 
full -developed  Englishman,  making 
greater  account  of  the  manly  virtues 
than  of  the  ethereal^  ones — disposed 
to  take  the  plain  path  before  him, 
and  to  tread  it  sturdily — given  to 
discussing  everything  that  comes 
under  his  notice,  in  its  actual  and 
practicable  reality  rather  than  its 
remoter  essential  principles — a  man 
given  to  doing  more  than  to  speculat- 
ing— a  mind  not  matter-of-fact,  but 
actual — a  soul  of  hearty  and  thorough 
honesty.  Honesty  is  one  of  the  most 
definite  principles  of  our  nature— it 
leaves  no  misty  debatable  land  be- 
tween the  false  and  the  true  ;  and  a 
man  who  says  nothing  but  what  he 
believes  true,  and  does  nothing  but 
what  he  believes  right,  may  be  many 
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a  time  wrong,  as  human  creatures 
are,  yet  must  always  be  an  estimable 
man.  Sydney  Smith  is  never  quix- 
otic —  never  goes  positively  out  of  his 
way  to  seek  a  duty  which  does  not 
specially  call  upon  him.  As  long  as 
the  bishop  is  propitious,  he  is  quite 
content  to  leave  Foston  among  the 
Yorkshire  clay,  without  a  parish- 
priest  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  duty  places 
itself  broad  and  distinct  before  him, 
he  is  down  upon  it  without  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  builds  the  ugly  vicar- 
age, takes  possession  of  the  unattrac- 
tive parish,  does  whatever  his  hand 
findeth  to  do.  In  this  lies  the  charm 
and  force  of  his  character  ;  in  spite 
of  all  we  say  ourselves,  and  all  that 
other  people  are  pleased  to  say  con- 
cerning the  sombre  and  foggy  mood 
of  our  national  mind,  we,  for  our  own 
part,  cannot  help  regarding  Sydney 
Smith  as  a  very  type  and  impersona- 
tion of  that  virtue  which  nas  the 
especial  admiration  of  these  islands. 
For  we  like  tangible  worthiness,  we 
British  people  —  we  like  something  to 
look  at,  as  well  as  to  hear  tell  of,  and 
rejoice  with  our  whole  hearts  over  the 
man  who  "  goes  in  "  at  his  foes,  and 
overcomes  them—  who  makes  light  of 
the  infinite  "bothers"  of  life,  and 
bears  its  serious  calamities  like  a 
man,  and  who  carries  his  good  cheer 
and  his  cordial  heart  unclouded  over 
all.  This  is  the  national  standard 
and  type  of  excellence,  let  them  speak 
of  vapours  and  moroseness  who  will. 
From  the  dreary  probation  of  this 
first  charge,  Sydney  was  elevated  to  a 
tutorship,  and  ushered  into  a  new 
and  eventful  life.  With  his  pupil,  the 
.son  of  a  Squire,  to  whom  belongs  the 
honour  of  finding  out  that  this 
curate  of  Netherhaven  was  no  ordi- 


nary personage,  the  young  tutor,  by 

appy  chance,  found  hi 
Edinburgh.  War  broke  out  •  Germany 
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a  happy  chance,  found 
Edinburgh.  War  broke  o 
fell  into  trouble  —  well  for  Sydney  ! 
and  so  the  Jove  came  to  Athens  that 
the  Minerva  might  be  born.  Does 
anybody  remember  how  it  was  in 
those  old,  old  days  1  Dearest  reader, 
there  was  no  Maga  !  there  were  Gen- 
tleman's Magazines,  and  Scots  Maga- 
zines, and  other  outre  and  antiquated 
productions.  The  broad  and  compre- 
hensive survey  of  general  events  to 
which  we  are  now  accustomed,  the 
universal  criticism  of  everything  and 
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every  person  which  is  common  to  us 
all,  and  the  perfect  dauntlessness  of 
modern  journalism,  were  unknown 
to  those  times.  And  those  were  the 
days  when  our  great  men  were  young 
—  when  Youth  was  abroad  in  the 
world,  with  all  his  daring  and  all  his 
eagerness.  There  is  no  particular  star 
of  youth  in  the  horizon  of  this  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  this 
brilliant  planet  was  in  the  ascendant 
as  the  old  eighteenth  ended  its  old- 
fashioned  career  of  dulness.  There 
was  Jeffrey,  sharp,  sparkling,  and 
versatile ;  there  was  Brougham,  ve- 
hement and  impetuous ;  there  was 
Sydney,  in  his  English  breadth  and 
all  -  embracing  mirthfulness  ;  and 
there  were  others,  all  young  — 
young,  clever,  daring,  exuberant, 
full  of  that  youthful  joyous  courage 
which  defies  the  world.  They  met, 
they  talked,  they  argued  :  strange 
enough,  though  there  are  published 
Lives  of  most  of  them,  we  have  no 
clear  account  of  those  conversations 
— no  Dies  or  Noctes,  disclosing  the 
eager  discussions,  the  boundless  ani- 
madversions, the  satire,  the  fun,  and 
the  laughter  of  this  brilliant  frater- 
nity in  the  high  and  airy  habitations 
which  suited  their  beginning  fortune ; 
but  the  result  we  are  all  very  well 
acquainted  with.  Something  came 
of  the  concussion  of  these  young  and 
eager  intellects  ;  they  were  all  armed 
and  ready  for  a  grand  tilt  at  things 
in  general — a  jubilant  attack  upon 
precedent  and  authority,  after  the 
manner  of  youth.  Yes,  some  of  them 
remain,  ancient  men — others  of  them 
have  passed  away  in  ripe  old  age ;  yet 
there  they  stand,  the  Revolutionists 
of  Nature,  the  universal  challengers, 
the  fiery  Crusaders  of  youth.  It 
was  not  Whiggery,  good  our  reader, 
though  Pallas  Athene  is  buff  and 
blue — it  was  the  genuine  natural  im- 
pulse, common  to  all  young  human- 
kind, of  pulling  down  the  old  and 
setting  up  the  new. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  we  are  better 
accustomed  to  good  writing  and  clever 
speculation  in  these  days — perhapB 
because  there  is  now  a  wider  freedom 
of  speech  and  opinion  than  there 
used  to  be ;  but  there  is  a  most  dis- 
tinct and  woeful  difference,  beyond 
dispute,  between  the  beginning  of 
literary  enterprises  in  this  time,  and 
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in  that  brilliant  and  eventful  period 
when  Maga  was  born  and  the  Edin- 
burgh was  young.  Quarterly  Reviews 
spring  up  everywhere  in  these  days 
— grow  into  little  comfortable  pri- 
vate circulations — belong  to  particu- 
lar "  interests  " — are  read,  and  influ- 
ential in  their  sphere  ;  but  who  takes 
note  of  the  day  or  hour  of  their  ap- 
pearing, or  hails  the  advent  of  the 
new  luminary?  Then,  the  young 
periodical  took  the  world  by  storm — 
now,  nobody  wots  of  it.  The  differ- 
ence is  notable ;  and  perhaps,  after 
all,  we  may  be  justly  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  really  is  better  to  have  a  great 
many  people  to  do  a  tiling  indiffer- 
ently, than  to  have  one  or  two  who 
can  do  it  well. 

Yes,  we  were  enemies  at  our  out- 
set ;  we  wrestled  manfully,  sometimes 
for  fame,  sometimes  for  principle, 
sometimes  "  for  love ;"  yet,  being 
foes,  let  us  rejoice  over  them,  worthy 
rivals  in  an  honourable  field.  Jef- 
frey and  Sydney  Smith  have  gone 
upon  the  last  journey — Christopher 
North  is  gathered  to  his  fathers — 
alas  and  alas !  genius  and  fame  and 
power  are  things  of  a  day,  as  we  are ; 
yet  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  their  de- 
cline and  decadence,  when  we  look 
back  upon  these  days  of  their  youth. 

The  first  idea  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  originated  with  Sydney  Smith. 
His  proposal,  as  he  says  himself,  was 
received  "  with  acclamation  ;"  and 
indeed  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
exultation  with  which  these  daring 
young  men  must  have  anticipated 
possessing  an  organ  of  their  own. 
He  himself  edited  the  first  number  ; 
and  though  his  name  is  not  so  en- 
tirely identified  with  this  brilliant  and 
successful  enterprise  as  some  of  his 
colleagues,  to  him  belongs  the  glory 
of  the  beginning.  But  his  biographer 
does  little  justice  to  this  interesting 
period  of  his  life.  We  have  glimpses 
of  his  history  in  Edinburgh  only  by 
means  of  sundry  sensible  and  candid 
letters  written  to  the  father  and 
mother  of  his  pupil,  in  which,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  said  pupil,  a 
respectable  and  mediocre  Michael 
Beach,  appears  at  greater  length  than 
his  instructor.  There  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  these  letters,  except  the 
good  sense  and  frankness  with  which 
the  character  of  this  pupil  is  exhi- 
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"bited ;  and  this  is  as  creditable  to 
the  young  man's  parents  as  it  is  to 
Sydney  :  but  save  for  two  or  three 
domestic  incidents,  we  see  nothing 
more  of  the  man,  nor  how  he  lived 
during  this  period  which  had  _so  im- 
portant an  influence  upon  all  his  after 
life.  Even  Sydney  Smith  could  not 
make  everywhere  such  a  brilliant  little 
nucleus  of  society  as  that  which  he 
brightened  and  cheered  in  Edinburgh. 
We  would  gladly  have  seen  more  of 
the  five  years  of  his  northern  resi- 
dence, and  are  much  disposed  to 
grudge  that  Lady  Holland  should 
take  this  time  of  all  others  to  tell  us 
about  his  writings,  and  to  make  a 
survey  of  all  the  future  succession  of 
his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh.  These 
we  can  find  out  for  ourselves ;  but 
we  might  surely  have  had  a  more 
articulate  sketch  of  how  our  hero  ap- 
peared among  his  equals  at  this  be- 
ginning of  his  life. 

Shortly  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Review,  Sydney  Smith  left  Edin- 
burgh, whence,  having  "  finished"  his 
pupil,  and  finding  it  necessary  ^  to 
maKe  some  more  permanent  provision 
for  his  family,  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  seems — no  disparagement  to 
his  manly  and  independent  charac- 
ter— to  have  lived  for  some  time 
upon  his  wits,  making  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  improve  his  condition,  and 
bearing  what  he  could  not  mend  with 
the  gayest  and  most  light-hearted 
philosophy.  During  this  time  he  de- 
livered his  famous  lectures  upon 
moral  philosophy — about  the  earliest 
example,  we  suppose,  of  literary  lec- 
turings  •  a  course  of  popular  instruc- 
tion which  found  immense  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  a  curious  and  discerning 
public.  Audiences,  crowded,  fashion- 
able, and  clever,  listened  with  eager- 
ness to  his  exposition  of  the  doctrines 
and  history  of  metaphysics.  Into 
this  Scotchest  of  sciences,  Sydney, 
who  was  no  metaphysician,  made  a 
rapid  and  daring  leap.  We  do  not 
pause  to  inquire  whether  his  style 
was  the  perfect  English  which  some 
of  his  friends  assert  it  to  be — at  least 
it  was  luminous,  clear,  and  flowing, 
full  of  good  sense,  and  bright  with 
lively  sparkles  of  wit  and  high  intel- 
ligence. To  these  lectures  "  every- 
body "  went ;  and  very  creditable  it 
seems  to  everybody,  that  this  unbene- 


ficed and  unaristocratic  clergyman, 
known  solely  by  his  great  and  fear- 
less talents,  and  as  far  removed  from 
a  courtier  of  fashion  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive,  should  have  congregated 
together  so  large  and  so  enthusiastic 
an  audience.  The  manner  in  which 
the  lecturer  himself  speaks  of  this 
popular  course  of  philosophy,  and  the 
reputation  he  acquired  by  it,  is  amus- 
ing enough.  Writing  to  Jeffrey,  he 


"  My  lectures  are  just  now  at  such  an 
absurd  pitch  of  celebrity,  that  1  must 
lose  a  good  deal  of  reputation  before 
the  public  settles  into  a  just  equilibrium 
respecting  them.  I  am  most  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  own  fame,  because  I  am 
conscious  I  do  not  deserve  it ;  and  that 
the  moment  men  of  sense  are  provoked 
by  the  clamour  to  look  into  my  claims, 
it  will  be  at  an  end." 

This  prediction  has  not  been  ful- 
filled—nor are  the  lectures  them- 
selves of  the  brilliant,  faulty,  and 
dashing  description,  which  from  this 
account  one  might  suppose  them  to 
be.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  honest  and 
truthful  as  everything  else  which 
belongs  to  their  author.  When  we 
read  them  now,  we  cannot  quite 
account  for  the  sensation  they  made 
then  ;  yet  we  do  not  throw  them  into 
the  list  of  undeserved  or  fallacious 
successes.  They  merited  much  though 
not  all  of  their  fame ;  and  the  so- 
cial success  and  reputation  of  their 
author  seems  to  have  grown  and 
progressed  from  this  time.  He  was 
a  universal  favourite  in  that  mystical 
region  called  "  Society,"  at  least  in 
every  quarter  of  it  to  which  his  poli- 
tical opinions  gave  him  access ;  and 
"this  public  appearance  made  him 
henceforth  a  recognisable  personage 
to  the  universal  public  eye.  He  was 
still  poor  and  struggling  with  many 
difficulties ;  but  he  was  surrounded 
with  tit  companions,  and  full  of  ex- 
uberant spirits — 'an  admirable  ex- 
ample, though  unfortunately  a  rare 
one,  of  how  well  a  heart  at  ease  can 
hold  its  place  against  all  the  cares 
of  life. 

Out  of  this  brief  but  brilliant 
season  of  triumph,  poverty,  and  hap- 
piness, it  was  at  last  the  fortune  of 
Sydney  Smith  to  find  preferment — 
which  means,  in  other  words,  he  got 
a  living — an  unobtrusive  comfortable 
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living,  which  permitted  its  incum- 
bent to  remain  quietly  in  town,  and, 
having  no  parsonage  to  lodge  him  in, 
considerately  gave  him  no  manner 
of  trouble.    But  this  state  of  things 
was  much  too  good  to  last,  and  the 
unfortunate  Rector,  a  year  or  two 
after  his  appointment,  was  summon- 
ed not  only  to  his  post,  but  to  the 
less  obvious  duty  of  making   that 
post  tenable.    We  cannot,  we    are 
afraid,  perceive    much  hardship  in 
the     necessity   of    residence,    even 
though  the  parish  was  a  parish  of 
clay,  in  Yorkshire,  and  out  of  the 
world ;  but  the  building  of  the  par- 
sonage was  certainly  quite  a  differ- 
ent matter,  and  a  grievous  burden 
upon  a  man  whose    hands  already 
were  full  enough.    Yet  the  story  of 
this  settlement    at    Foston    is   the 
pleasantest  of  stories — the  cheeriest, 
brightest,  prettiest  picture  imagin- 
able of  a  Crusoe  family-scene.    For 
ourselves,  we  turn  from  all  the  other 
triumphs    of  his  life — and  all    his 
triumphs,  so  joyfully  achieved,  are 
exhilarating  to   hear  of — to   dwell 
upon  this  delightful  conquest  of  little 
ills  and  vulgar  difficulties,  of  brick 
and  timber,    architecture  and    car- 
pentry, slow  village  minds,  and  un- 
accommodating circumstances.    Syd- 
ney   Smith    never    met    his]  foes 
vicariously,     but    with    shout    and 
sound  of  triumph  went  forth  against 
them,  an  host  in  his  own  person, 
taking  everything  at  first  hand,  and 
trusting  to  no  deputy.     The  result 
was,  that  his  work  was  done — briskly, 
well,  and  with  satisfaction  to  every- 
body;  though,  supposing  Sydney's 
successor  in  this  clayey  parish  to  be 
a   medieval  man,  to  whom  gables 
are  a  point  of  doctrine,  and  Gothic 
porches  a   necessity,  we    fear  this 
square  box,  ugly  and  comfortable, 
must  have  been   the  good   priest's 
death.    It  was  a  home  of  the  bright- 
est to  its  builder  and  his   family. 
We  will  not  quote  the  quaint  history, 
because   everybody  has  quoted  it  ; 
but  of  this  we  are  very  sure,  that 
the  ugly  house  at  Foston,  with  all 
its  odd  contrivances — its  Immortal, 
its    Jack    Robinson,    its   feminine 
butler  twelve   years  old,  its]  good 
cheer,  its  comfort,  its  fun,  and  all 
the    hospitalities   of   "the  Rector's 
Head" — are  pleasanterand  more  last- 
ing memorabilia  than  scores  of  Plym- 
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ley  letters.  We  know  no  tale  of 
honest,  simple,  kindly  human  inte- 
rest which  has  attracted  us  more. 

The  visitors  at  "the  Rector's 
Head"  were  illustrious  people  — 
noble  Greys,  Carlisles,  and  Hollands, 
and  a  flood  of  philosophers  and 
literary  folk  as  notable  in  their  way. 
In  this  book,  however,  there  are  but 
slender  traces  of  this  memorable 
"  run  upon  the  road."  We  can  per- 
ceive the  visitor's  carriage  flounder- 
ing in  the  ploughed  field,  but  we  do 
not  come  to  any  very  distinct  per- 
ception of  the  visitor.  Let  us  not 
grumble  ;  the  noble  Whigs  and  the 
philosophic  heroes  are  misty  and  il- 
legible ;  but  the  setting-out  of  the 
family  chariot,  its  freight,  harness, 
and  history,  is  as  quaint  and  clear  as 
anything  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
— and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  by  no 
means  unlike  the  same. 

From  Foston  our  hero,  now  the 
author  of  Peter  Plymley's  Letters, 
comes  to  greater  preferment,  and  is 
advanced  to  Combe  Florey,  his  vale 
of  flowers — strange  type  of  human 
successes  ! — at  a  time  when  grievous 
trouble  had  come  upon  this  happy- 
hearted  man — the  loss  of  his  eldest 
son ;  —  and   from    this   period    his 
course  is  all  prosperous.     He  does 
not,  it  is  true,  get  his  bishopric,  but 
he  is  Canon  of  St  Paul's— is  able  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  his  be- 
loved London— keeps  up  his  high  re- 
putation in  the  world  of  wit  and  in- 
telligence— and  finally  grows  rich  as 
he  grows  an  old  man.    Sorrowful  is 
this  period  of  old  age  ;  and  even  the 
wit  of  Sydney  Smith  cannot  veil  the 
sadness  of  that  mournful  time,  when 
death    after    death  breaks  up   the 
original  circle — when    children    are 
gone  out  of  the  parental  house,  and 
friends    vanish    out    of    the    social 
world.     Strangest  of  all  human  de- 
sires is  that  universal  desire  to  live 
long.    How  melancholy  is  the  ending 
of  every  record  of  a  lengthened  life  ! 
It  is  grievous  to  linger  upon  the  tale 
of  weaknesses  and  sorrows.    Surely 
this  art  of  biography  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  weightiest  of  moral  teachers  ; 
for  even  such  a  joyous  heart  as  this, 
though  everywhere  it  finds  relief  and 
compensation,  does  not. escape  from 
that  lengthened  sojourn  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow.    Earl  Grey,  his 
old  political  leader,  was  upon  his 
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last  sick-bed  when  Sydney  Smith, 
too  weak  to  bear  even  the  thanks  of 
a  grateful  man  whom  he  was  not  too 
weak  to  serve,  made  an  end  of  his 
benevolent  and  upright  days ;  and 
messages  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
good  wishes  passed  between  these 
two,  who  had  wished  each  other  well 
in  other  and  more  exciting  warfares. 
So,  after  a  long  day  of  manly  work 
and  honest  exertion,  one  of  the 
cheeriest  and  most  courageous  of 
lives  came  to  its  conclusion.  His 
contemporaries  had  been  falling 
around  him  for  years — his  brother 
died  immediately  after — his  friend 
Jeffrey  did  not  long  survive  him. 
They  are  now  almost  all  gone,  these 
old  men,  who  were  once  such  elo- 
quent and  daring  leaders  of  the  im- 
petuous genius  of  youth.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  has  fallen  into 
respectable  matronhood,  and  no 
longer  shivers  a  sparkling  lance  upon 
the  powers  that  be.  So  wears  the 
world  away. 

We  cannot  venture  to  stray  into 
those  painful  and  elaborate  definitions 
of  wit,  which  so  many  people  seem  con- 
strained to  enter  upon  at  the  very 
name  of  Sydney  Smith.  To  our  humble 
thinking,  there  is  an  undiscriminated 
region  of  fun,  a  lesser  and  lower 
world  than  that  in  which  Wit  and 
Humour  contend  for  the  kingship,  to 
which  many  of  his  triumphs  belong. 
We  do  not  disparage  his  claims  as  a 
wit ;  we  do  not  deny  to  him  that 
more  tender  and  delicate  touch 
of  sentiment  and  kindness  which 
seems  to  us  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  the  humourist ;  we 
acknowledge  the  acute  edge  of  his 
satire,  and  the  sweeter  power  of  that 
joyous  ridicule  which  did  not  aim  at 
giving  pain,  but  dealt  with  its  vic- 
tim as  old  Izaak  dealt  with  his  frog, 
"  as  if  he  loved  it."  But  the  general 
atmosphere  through  which  this  oc- 
casional flash  breaks  out  so  bril- 
liantly, is  an  atmosphere  of  genial 
and  spontaneous  mirth,  a  universal 
suffusion  of  fun  and  high  spirits, 
bright  and  natural  and  unoppres- 
sive..  After  all,  many  of  Sydney 
Smith's  recorded  witticisms  are  not 
particularly  witty  ;  yet  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  understand  how,  from  his 
own  lips,  and  in  the  general  current 
of  his  own  joyous  talk,  they  must 
once  have  been  irresistible.  These 


know  that  wide  happy  atmosphere 
of  fun   which   brightens    many    a 
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felicitous  absurdities  will  not  be 
judged  by  the  rule  and  line  of  criti- 
cism ;  they  by  no  means  fit  into  the 
regulated  proportions  of  orthodox 
humour.  They  are  not  born  of  a  dis- 
tinct intellectual  faculty,  nor  do  they 
aim  at  the  perfectness  of  individual 
and  separate  productions.  Instead 
of  that,  they  are  the  mere  natural 
overflowings  of  natural  character, 
gaiety,  and  high  spirits.  We  call 
them  wit  because  we  recognise  their 
author  as  a  man  from  whom  wit  is 
to  be  expected.  But  who  does  not 
hapj 
xright 

household  circle  where  nobody  pre- 
tends to  be  witty  1 — who  does  not 
know  how  contagious  and  irresistible 
is  this  humbler  influence,  and  how  it 
catches  up  and  inspires  the  common 
talk  of  all  our  pleasant  meetings, 
giving  to  almost  every  family  a  little 
fund  of  odd  or  merry  sayings— not 
witty,  yet  the  source  of  unfailing 
mirthfulness  ?  An  acknowledged  wit 
is  a  man  to  be  pitied ;  and  there  is 
no  more  woeful  position  in  society 
than  that  of  one  who,  when  he  opens 
his  lips,  be  it  to  speak  the  most 
commonplace,  sees  everybody  around 
him  preparing  for  laughter.  We  can 
perceive  a  little  of  this  dire  necessity 
even  in  Sydney  Smith.  No  doubt,  it 
was  whimsical  and  odd  and  pleasant 
to  hear  a  merry  voice  giving  such  a 
quaint  order  as  that  to  "  glorify  the 
room" — yet  we  are  afraid,  by-and- 
by,  when  people  came  to  hear  it 
every  morning,  that  some  indifferent 
member  of  the  family  circle  must 
have  been  disposed  to  shout  forth  the 
commonplace  injunction,  "  Draw  up 
the  blinds  !"  to  the  forestalment  of 
Sydney.  But  the  broad  lower  at- 
mosphere of  fun  was  full  about  this 
genial  and  gifted  man.  He  speaks 
nonsense  with  the  most  admirable 
success.  Nonsense  is  a  very  import- 
ant ingredient  in  the  conversation  of 
all  circles  which  are,  or  have  a  right 
to  be,  called  brilliant.  It  is  often 
an  appropriate  surrounding  medium, 
through  which  wit  may  flash  and 
play;  but  it  is  not  wit,  let  us 
name  it  ever  so  arbitrarily;  and 
for  our  own  part,  we  frankly  confess 
that  an  hour  bf  common  and  simple 
fun,  with  one  morsel  of  genuine  wit  in 
it— an  unexpected  sparkle— is  much 
more  pleasant  in  our  eyes  than  an 
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hour  hard  pressed  with  sharp  and  character  as  author,  politician,  or 
brilliant  witticisms,  be  they  the  very  wit.  To  our  own  thinking,  Sydney 
perfection  of  the  article— the  best  "  '" 


Smith  is  a  complete  impersonation, 
of  English  breadth,  manliness,  and 
reality.  He  is  no  diver  into  things 
unseen,  nor  has  he  a  strong  wing 
skyward  ;  but  he  walks  upon  the  re- 
sounding earth  with  a  sturdy  tready 
and  has  the  clearest  and  most  health- 
ful perception  of  all  the  actual  duties 
and  common  principles  of  life.  This 
strong  realisation  of  good  and  evil, 
according  to  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  humanity — actual,  present,  visible 
benefit  or  disadvantage — seems  the 
most  marked  feature  of  at  least  his  po- 
litical writings.  The  Plymley  Letters, 
for  instance,  never  touch  upon  the  soul 
of  the  question  they  discuss.  So  far 

round  the  grounds  at  Combe  Florey,  as  they  go,  they  are  admirably  clear 
exclaimed,  ,'Oh !  why  do  you  chain  and  pointed — a  distinct  and  powerful 
up  that  fine  Newfoundland  dog,  Mr  exposition  of  all  the  phases  of  ex- 
Smith  V  '  Because  it  has  a  passion  pediency ;  but  there  they  pause,  and 


that  can  be  made.  But  we  distinctly 
object  to  confound  together  these 
two  separate  and  differing  things. 
We  say  this,  not  in  depreciation  of 
the  acknowledged  wit  of  our  hero, 
but  because  his  biographer  pauses 
gravely  at  several  periods  of  this 
Memoir,  to  give  examples  of  the 
'•slow  perception  of  humour"  evi- 
denced by  various  people,  who  did 
not  understand  the  happy  extrava- 
gances of  Sydney.  We  do  not  al- 
ways agree  with  Lady  Holland  in  her 
estimate  of  her  father's  witticisms 
Here  is  one  of  her  instances : — 
"  Miss the  other  day,  walking 


breakfasting  on  parish  boys. 
'  Parish  boys  ! '  she  exclaimed ; 
'  does  he  really  eat  boys,  Mr  Smith  V 
1  Yes,  he  devours  them,  buttons  and 
all.'  Her  face  of  horror  made  me 
die  of  laughing." 

Now  this  is  very  funny,  but  every- 
body must  perceive  at  a  glance  that 
it  is'neither  wit  nor  humour,  properly 
so  called;  it  is  pure  nonsense,  gay 
and  extravagant,  and  in  reality  re- 
quires a  dull  understanding,  receiving 
it  in  the  mere  literal  meaning  of  the 
words,  to  bring  out  and  heighten 
its  effect.  The  "sayings"  of  this 
book,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  up  to 
the  reputation  of  the  speaker ;  they 
are  often  heavily  told,  and  sometimes 
in  themselves  far  from  striking.  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  wit  of 
Sydney  Smith  was  of  a  kind  to  eva- 
porate in  sayings;  it  was  not  so 
much  a  thing  as  an  atmosphere  — 
an  envelopment  of  mirth  and  sun- 
shine, in  which  the  whole  man 
moved  and  spoke. 

It  is  not  easy  to  mark  out  and 
discriminate  the  intellectual  char- 
acter of  a  man  like  this ;  for  there 
are  few  men  so  undividable — few  with 
whom  the  ordinary  separation  of 
mental  and  physical  is  so  complete 
an  impossibility.  He  is  one  whole 
individual  person,  honest  and  genuine 
in  all  his  appearances,  and  entirely 
transcending  as  a  man,  in  natural 
force  and  influence,  anything  that 
can  be  said  of  him  in  any  special 


go  no  farther.  The  argument  touches, 
only  things  external,  inducements; 
and  consequences.  These  are  stated 
so  forcibly  and  clearly  that  we  do 
not  wonder  at  their  immediate  effect 
and  popularity';  for  the  common  mind 
is  easily  swayed  by  reasoning  of  this 
practical  and  tangible  description, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  misunderstand 
so  undeniable  a  statement  of  advan- 
tage and  disadvantage.  But  the. 
grand  principles  on  either  side  of  the 
question — the  old  lofty  notion  of  a 
Christian  nation,  and  the  duty  it 
owed  to  God,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  indivi- 
dual belief  upon  the  other — find  no 
place  in  the  plea.  Our  native  Scottish 
tendency  to  consider  things  "  in  the 
abstract"  was  a  favourite  subject  of 
Sydney's  gleeful  and  kindly  ridicule. 
It  is  the  last  temptation  in  the  world 
to  which  he  himself  was  like  to 
yield;  and  indeed  it  is  remarkable 
to  note  his  entire  want  of  this  north- 
ern foible — his  strong  English  bias 
to  the  practical  and  evident.  He 
has  no  idea  of  throwing  the  whole 
weight  of  his  cause  upon  a  mere 
theoretic  right  and  wrong.  His  first 
step  is  to  intrench  and  fortify  his 
position — to  build  liimself  round  with 
a  Torres  Vedras  of  realities,  distinct 
to  touch  and  vision;  and  while  a 
preacher  of  another  mind  solemnly 
denounces  what  is  wrong,  it^is  his- 
business  to  show  you  what  is  fool- 
ish—  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
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your  enemy  can  have  you  at  disad- 
vantage— to  appeal  to  your  common 
experience,  your  knowledge  of  men 
and  of  the  world.  The  strain  of  his 
argument  throughout  hangs  upon  the 
external  and  palpable  —  the  princi- 
ples of  general  truth  are  not  in  his 
way.  He  takes  for  granted  the  first 
elements  of  the  controversy,  and  hur- 
ries on  to  the  practical  results  of  it. 
Peter  Plymley  has  not  much  to  say 
upon  the  Catholic  Question  ;  but  he 
has  a  great  deal  to  say  upon  the 
chronic  disaffection  of  Ireland,  and 
the  uncomfortable  chances  of  an  in- 
vasion on  a  coast  which  discontented 
Catholics  were  not  likely  to  make 
great  efforts  to  defend.  With  this 
view  of  the  subject  he  is  armed  and 
eloquent.  But  this  is  not  the  highest 
view  of  the  subject,  though  it  may 
be  a  popular  and  telling  one.  In  his 
own  life,  Sydney  Smith  held  a 
nobler  creed,  and  pursued  his  way 
with  unfailing  firmness,  though  it  led 
him  entirely  beyond  the  warm  and 
wealthy  regions  of  ecclesiastical  pre- 
ferment ;  but  in  his  argument  the 
balance  which  he  makes  is  always  a 
balance  of  things  positive.  Perhaps 
something  of  the  force  and  manliness 
of  his  style  is  owing  to  this  practical 
species  of  reasoning.  We  give  him 
credit  for  his  "way  of  putting  a 
thing" — so  at  least  do  Dr  Doyle  and 
Lady  Holland,  without  perceiving 
that  the  weight  and  obviousness  is  in 
the  thing  rather  than  the  way.  We 
are  tempted  to  quote  the  conversa- 
tion between  the  Rev.  Romanist  and 
the  Rev.  Anglican,  in  illustration  of 
this  irresistible  style  of  argument 
common  to  Sydney  Smith  : — 

He  proposed  that  Government 
should  pay  the  Catholic  priests. 
"  They  would  not  take  it,"  said  Dr 
Doyle.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that 
if  every  priest  in  Ireland  received  to- 
morrow morning  a  Government  let- 
ter with  a  hundred  pounds,  first 
quarter  of  their  year's  income,  that 
they  would  refuse  it?"  "Ah,  Mr 
Smith,"  said  Dr  Doyle,  "  you've  such 
a  way  of  putting  things  ! 

This  is  a  very  good  example  of  his 
prevailing  tendency.  The  argumen- 
tum  dd  hominem  is  the  soul  of  Syd- 
ney's philosophy.  You  are  sure  of  a* 
home-thrust,  positive  and  unevad- 
able,  when  you  enter  into  discussion 
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with  this  most  practical  of  under- 
standings. Perhaps  you  do  not  agree 
with  him  ;  very  probably  to  your 
thinking  there  are  principles  involved 
of  more  importance  than  these  ob- 
vious safeties  or  dangers;  but  the 
nature  of  his  implements  gives  him 
force  and  precision  ;  he  never  strikes 
vaguely ;  his  sword  is  no  visionary 
sword,  but  a  most  English  and  most 
evident  weapon — sheer  steel. 

This  habit  of  reasoning  had  a  sin- 
gular effect  upon  his  papers  on  reli- 
gious subjects — we  mean  especially 
those  articles  on  Methodism  and  Mis- 
sions which  appeared  many  years 
ago  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  These 
extraordinary  productions  are  already 
altogether  out  of  date,  as  indeed  they 
must  have  been  behind  the  time 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  of 
right  belonged  to  a  less  enlightened 
generation  ;  but  it  is  marvellous  to 
perceive  how  far  so  acute  and  reason- 
able a  man  could  go  in  this  grand 
blunder,  applying  his  ordinary  and 
limited  rule  to  the  immeasurable 
principles  of  truth.  It  is  odd,  and  it 
is  melancholy;  for  we  confess  it 
gives  us  little  pleasure  to  prove  over 
again  the  old  truth  that  the  schemes 
of  Christianity  are  often  foolishness 
to  the  wise  and  to  the  prudent.  The 
paper  on  Missions  is  the  most  won- 
derful instance  of  weak  argument 
and  inappropriate  reasoning.  That 
so  clear  an  eye  did  not  see  the 
wretched  logic  and  poor  expediences, 
the  complete  begging  of  the  question 
and  strange  unworthiness  of  the  ar- 
gument, is  a  standing  marvel.  On 
any  other  subject,  Sydney  Smith 
•could  not  have  gone  so  far  astray. 
His  favourite  mode  of  treatment, 
however  effective  in  other  regions, 
has  no  legitimate  place  in  this.  We 
may  allow,  in  spite  of  our  dread  of 
Popery,  and  conscientious  objection 
to  share  the  powers  of  government 
with  so  absolute  and  unscrupulous 
an  agency,  that  an  emancipated  Ca- 
tholic is  more  likely  to  make  a  cheer- 
ful and  patriotic  citizen,  than  a  Ca- 
tholic bound  down  under  penal  laws 
could  possibly  be.  But  we  are  stag- 
gered to  think  of  restraining  the 
efforts  of  the  evangelist,  in  order  that 
we  may  better  secure  our  supremacy 
in  India  over  tribes  of  pagan  weak- 
lings, to  whom,  for  our  empire's  sake, 
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freedom  and  the  Gospel  must  remain 
unknown.  This  is  a  startling  conclu- 
sion when  plainly  stated ;  but  it  is 
the  obvious  and  unmistakable  end  of 
all  that  this  very  able  writer,  a  cler- 
gyman and  a  man  of  enlightened  prin- 
ciples, has  to  say  upon  so  difficult 
and  intricate  a  question.  Had  any 
of  his  political  opponents  said  it,  and 
had  it  been  Sydney's  part  to  explode 
the  fallacious  reasoning,  what  a  flood 
of  ridicule  he  would  have  poured  up- 
on these  self-same  sentiments  !  how 
triumphantly  he  must  have  exposed 
the  tame  and  unprofitable  argument! 
how  clearly  proved  that  the  policy  of 
doing  nothing  was  a  policy  as  old  as 
human  nature,  and  needed  no  advo- 
cacy !  To  leave  paganism  alone,  be- 
cause caste  is  the  most  effectual  means 
which  could  be  invented  for  keeping 
a  race  in  bondage— to  put  an  end  to 
all  injudicious  eagerness  for  conver- 
sions, because  these  happy  idolators 
are  very  comfortable  as  they  are,  and 
our  benevolence  is  thrown  away,— if 
Sydney  had  not  made  the  argument 
— had  it  only  by  good  luck  come 
from  the  other  side — how  Sydney 
could  have  scattered  it  in  pieces  ! 

Perhaps  the  happiest  hit  he  ever 
made  was  that  which  covered  the 
unhappy  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
the  sname  it  was  worthy  of.  No  one 
else  could  have  done  this  so  well.  His 
indignation  and  vehemence — his  grief 
at  the  disgrace  thus  brought  upon  a 
country  where  his  own  opinions  were 
supreme — are  pointed,  and  brought 
home,  by  the  keen  touch  of  ridicule, 
with  a  characteristic  force  and  pun- 
gency. He  is  grieved  ;  but  still  he 
has  a  satisfaction  in  pulling  the  stray 
American  to  pieces,  and  making  over 
his  jewellery  to  afflicted  bondholders. 
He  is  angry  ;  but  still  he  can  laugh 
at  his  proposed  uniform,  the  S.  S.  for 
Solvent  States,  which  he  would  have 
the  New  Yorkers  wear  upon  their 
collars.  We  have  all  a  wicked  enjoy- 
ment of  other  people's  castigation  ; 
and  we  are  afraid  the  public  in  gene- 
ral— those  of  them  who  hold  no  Penn- 
sylvanian  bonds — were  amply  con- 
soled by  Sydney  Smith's  letters  for 
the  sins  of  their  brethren.  Lady 
Holland  tells  us  that  the  excitement 
in  America  was  extraordinary,  and 
that  shoals  of  letters,  and  occasional 
homely  presents,  poured  upon  her 
iather  from  all  quarters.  It  was  a 
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fair  blow,  downright  and  unanswer- 
able ;  and  no  one  could  have  a  better 
right  to  assault  in  full  force  a  public 
dishonesty  than  such  a  man  as  this, 
honest  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  predict 
whether  or  not  the  reputation  of  Syd- 
ney Smith  will  be  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion. His  published  works  are  not 
very  remarkable,  and  they  refer  so 
entirely — saving  the  sketches  of  phi- 
losophy— to  current  books  and  cur- 
rent events — events  and  books  which, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  have  blown 
over— that  it  seems  very  doubtful  if 
they  can  last  over  two  or  three  gene- 
rations. Admirable  good  sense,  good 
English,  and  good  morality,  even  with 
the  zest  of  wit  to  heighten  them,  do 
not  make  a  man  immortal.  They 
have  already  done  their  part,  and 
earned  their  triumph;  the  future  is 
in  other  hands.  Herein  lies  the  com- 
pensating principle  of  literature.  The 
critic  (and  there  have  been  critics 
more  brilliant  than  Sydney)  has  his 
day.  Yes,  there  he  stands  over 
all  our  heads,  bowling  us  down  like 
so  many  ninepins — small  matter  to 
him  that  in  this  book  lies  some- 
body's hopes,  and  heart,  and  for- 
tune. Little  cares  he  for  the  stifled 
edition,  the  turned  tide  of  popular 
favour.  He  goes  about  it  coolly  :  it 
is  his  business — practising  his  death- 
stroke  upon  palpitating  young  poets 
and  unhappy  novel-writers,  as  the 
German  executioner  practised  upon 
cabbages.  We  die  by  the  score  under 
this  literary  Attila.  Our  poor  bits  of 
laurel,  our  myrtle-sprigs  and  leaves  of 
bay,  are  crushed  to  dust  beneath  his 
ruthless  footsteps.  With  a  barbarous 
triumph  he  rides  over  us,  extinguishes 
our  poor  pretensions,  puts  us  down. 
Never  mind,  humiliated  brother !  The 
critic  has  his  day.  By-and-by  there 
will  only  be  a  distant  sough  of  him 
in  the  curious  byways  of  historic  lore. 
But  the  Book,  oh  patient  Lazarus ! — 
the  Book  will  live  out  a  century  of 
reviewers,  and  be  as  young  a  hundred 
years  hence  as  it  is  to-day. 

Wherefore  we  seriously  opine  that 
a  lasting  reputation  as  a  writer  is  not 
to  be  expected  for  Sydney  Smith.  As 
long  as  the  children's  children  of  his 
contemporaries  remain  to  tell  and  to 
remember  what  they  heard  in  the 
days  of  their  youth,  so  long  his  in- 
fluence as  a  man  will  live  among  us. 
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Had  tliis  biography  been  less  a  work 
of  love,  and  more  a  work  of  art,  it 
might  have  added  a  longer  recollec- 
tion to  this  natural  memory ;  for  its 
hero  is  so  true  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  man  whom  British  men  delight  to 
honour,  that  he  might  well  have  been 
singled  out  for  a  popular  canonisa- 
tion. As  it  is,  this  simple  present- 
ment of  Sydney  Smith  is  enough  to 
place  him  upon  his  true  standing- 
ground,  and  recommend  him,  far  above 
all  differences  of  opinion,  or  strifes  of 
politics,  to  the  affectionate  estimation 
of  every  reader.  A  man  honest, 
courageous,  and  truthful,  struggling 
bravely  through  the  ordinary  trials  of 
everyday  existence,  bearing  poverty 
and  neglect,  bearing  flattery  and  fa- 
vour, coming  forth  unharmed  through 
more  than  one  fiery  ordeal,  and  with 
the  lightest  heart  and  kindest  temper, 
skilled  in  that  art  of  ruling  himself 
which  is  greater  than  taking  a  city. 
A  little  more  sentiment,  or  a  little 
less  practical  vigour,  might  have 
broken  the  charm.  In  his  own  per- 
son, as  he  lived,  he  is  the  very  hero  of 
social  success  and  prosperity  —  for 
under  no  circumstances  could  he 
have  appeared  an  unappreciated  ge- 
nius or  a  disappointed  man.  We  are 
somewhat  scornful  in  these  days  of 
the  qualities  of  success.  Indeed,  it 
seems  a  general  opinion,  that  the 
higher  a  man's  gifts  are,  the  less  are 
his  chances.  But  many  a  youth  of 
genius  would  do  well  to  note  the 
teachings  of  such  a  cordial  and  manly 
life  as  this,  and  mark  how  the  gayest 
heart,  and  the  most  brilliant  intelli- 
gence, are  honoured  and  exalted  by 
such  homely  virtues  as  self-restraint  • 
and  self-denial.  Sydney  Smith  in  Ox- 
ford, living  upon  his  hundred  pounds 
a-year ;  Sydney  Smith  in  Nether- 
haven,  honestly  enduring  his  curacy ; 
taking  no  excuse  from  his  wit ;  yield- 
ing nothing  to  his  natural  love  of  that 
society  in  which  he  shone;  undis- 
heartened  by  a  profession  which  he 
did  not  love,  and  duties  for  which  he 
had  no  distinct  vocation ;  honestly, 
under  all  circumstances,  maintaining 
his  honour,  his  independence,  and  his 
purity,  is  a  better  moral  lesson  than 
all  the  lecturings  of  all  the  societies 
in  the  world. 

We  cannot  perceive  any  closer  re- 
semblance, for  our  own  part,  much  as 
they  are  named  together,  between 
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Swift  and  Sydney  Smith,  than  the 
merely  evident  and  external  one— 
that  both  were  famous  wits,  and  both 
somewhat  unclerical  clergymen.  Syd- 
ney has  the  mightiest  advantage  in 
moral  sunshine  and  sweetness  over 
the  redoubtable  Dean.  The  Canon  of 
St  Paul's  broke  no  hearts  and  injured 
no  reputations.  There  is  not  a  cloud 
upon  his  open  and  bright  horizon, 
except  the  passing  clouds  of  Provi- 
dence, and  bitterness  was  not  in  his 
kind  and  generous  heart.  There  is 
only  one  grand  blunder  in  his  life, 
and  that  is  his  profession.  In  such  a 
matter  the  dutitullest  of  sons  is  not 
excusable  in  "  yielding  to  his  father's 
wishes."  We  can  appreciate  the  sa- 
crifice, but  we  cannot  approve  it.  It 
was  filial,  but  it  was  wrong.  Sydney 
Smith  is  an  honest  man,  a  truthful 
man,  and  in  ordinary  life  unblam- 
able. We  have  no  right  to  criticise 
the  piety  or  religiousness  of  such  a 
person  in  any  private  position,  but 
with  a  clergyman  the  circumstances 
are  different — and  the  veriest  sinner 
requires  something  more  than  pro- 
fessional propriety  as  the  motive  and 
inspiration  of  the  teachers  of  the  faith. 
So  strong  and  usual  is  this  feeling, 
that  we  do  not  doubt  this  book  must 
have  been  an  entire  revelation  to  a 
great  majority  of  its  readers.  We 
knew  his  great  reputation  ;  we  knew 
his  wit,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his 
opinions ;  yet  we  were  shy  of  a  man 
whose  position  and  fame  seemed  al- 
most antagonistic,  and  set  up  in  our 
own  mind  a  natural  opposition  be- 
tween the  sermons  of  the  preacher 
and  the  bon  mots  of  the  wit.  This 
biography  resolves  the  puzzle.  Full  of 
mirth,  spontaneous  and  unlaboured, 
full  of  honest  consistency  and  good- 
will, we  accept  Sydney  Smith  as  he 
was,  and  judge  of  him  by  his  own 
principles  and  actions— his  own  stan- 
dard of  perfection.  Who  does  not 
lack  some  crowning  charm  to  add  a 
fuller  and  a  sweeter  excellence  to  all 
the  lesser  virtues?  This  man  was 
distinguished  in  all  social  qualities — 
virtuous,  conscientious,  incorruptible, 
doing  bravely  every  duty  which  he 
perceived  in  his  way ;  and  we  can  point 
to  no  truer  type  of  an  upright  and 
open-hearted  Englishman,  than  the 
bright  portrait  of  this  modest  volume, 
the  true  monument  and  effigies  of 
Sydney  Smith. 
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[We  rarely  have  two  articles  upon  one  subject  in  the  same  Number  of  the 
Magazine,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  publishing  the  two  following  short 
papers  upon  the  unhappy  and  singularly  ill-timed  attempt  to  destroy  the 
hereditary  character  of  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  first  paper  is  by 
an  English,  and  the  second  by  a  Scotch  lawyer.] 


IT  is  not,  we  hope,  from  any  party 
feeling  (though  party  feelings  are,  as 
our  readers  know,  entitled,  in  our 
view  of  things,  to  grave  and  deep 
consideration),  that  we  enter  our  pro- 
test against  the  measure  of  creating 
peers  for  life, — a  measure  which  its 
authors,  unless  they  are  the  most 
shortsighted  men  that  ever  presumed 
to  meddle  with  great  questions,  must 
know  will  end  by  changing  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
which  we  really  believe  to  be  an 
attempt  as  rash  as  it  is  uncalled  for, 
and  as  little  likely  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  any  but  those  who  dislike 
a  government  by  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  as  it  is  to  produce  any  one 
solid  or  permanent  advantage.  To 
those  who  think  that  the  English 
constitution — a  constitution  which 
has  floated  like  an  ark  over  the 
waves  which  have  swallowed  up  so 
many  of  those  baseless  fabrics  that 
were  hailed  by  sciolists  as  the  proud- 
est efforts  of  legislation— should  be, 
we  do  not  say  repaired,  and  im- 
proved, and  fortified,  but  overthrown, 
to  make  room  for  "  some  gay  crea- 
ture of  the  element"  to  people  the 
sunbeam  for  a  moment  and  then  to 
disappear — we  do  not  address  our- 
selves ;  for  we  could  not  hope  to  pro- 
duce any  effect  by  reasoning  upon 
those  on  whom  the  evidence  of  their 
senses  is  thrown  away.  But  we 
would  ask  such  of  our  readers  as  do 
not  belong  to  the  class  we  have  just 
mentioned,  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately to  examine  with  us  this  im- 
portant question  —  premising  only 
that  the  Reform  Bill  was  by  no 
means  so  serious  and  menacing  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Lower,  as  the  creation  of  peers  for 
life  (if  that  disastrous  measure  is 
really  to  be  accomplished),  will 
produce  in  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament.  The  Reform  Bill  shuf- 
fled the  cards;  this  measure  will 


change  the  pack.     It  is  at  once  ex- 
otic and  obsolete. 

The  question  may  be  considered  in  t 
two  ways.  First,  Has  the  Crown* 
the  power  to  make  such  a  crea- 
tion? Secondly,  Supposing  it  to 
possess  the  power,  is  such  an  exer- 
cise of  it  constitutional  ?  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  question,  it  is,  even 
on  the  showing  of  its  supporters,  an 
extremely  doubtful  one.  "Rectis- 
sime  illud  receptum  est,  ut  leges  non 
solum  suffragio  legislatoris  sea  etiam 
tacito  consensu  omnium  per  desue- 
tudinem  abrogantur,"  is  a  maxim 
embodied  in  the  works  of  those  mas- 
ters of  jurisprudence,  to  whom  alone, 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  most 
illustrious  scholars,  reason  seems  to 
have  unveiled  her  mysteries.  Nor  is 
the  principle  unknown  to  our  muni- 
cipal jurisprudence.  It  was  a  law 
that  every  member  of  a  city  or 
borough  should  be  chosen  from  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place  which  he 
was  selected  to  represent.  This  law 
was  abrogated  by  desuetude  only. 
Many  similar  instances  might  pro- 
bably be  found  by  any  one  who  would 
examine  our  ancient  statutes.  That 
custom  is  the  best  interpreter  of 
written  law  is  an  axiom  of  jurispru- 
dence ;  and  how  much  more  forcibly 
does  the  argument  apply  to  unwritten 
law,  to  an  obsolete  prerogative  raked 
from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  feudal 
barbarity,  and  dragged  forth  "  in 
luce  asise"  into  the  meridian  blaze  of 
civilisation,  to  act  upon  the  destinies 
of  living  men.  The  revival  of  obso- 
lete prerogatives  was  one  great  and 
just  complaint  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Charles  I.  Lord  Clarendon, 
his  ablest  advocate,  bewails  the  inju- 
dicious and  violent  measures  that  un- 
happy monarch  took  in  reviving  the 
Forest  Laws,  and  obliging  gentlemen 
of  certain  incomes  to  compound  for 
knighthood.  Had  he  attempted  to 
strip  the  peerage  of  its  hereditary 
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character,  the  outcry  would  have 
been  louder  and  more  reasonable ; 
for  of  course  our  argument  applies 
only  to  the  case  of  conferring,  by  a 
peerage  for  life,  a  voice  or  seat  in 
Parliament.  "The  common  law  of 
England,"  says  a  great  lawyer  and  a 
great  thinker,  "  is  nothing  else  but 
the  common  custom  of  the  realm, 
and  a  custom  which  has  obtained  the 
force  of  a  law  is  always  said  to  be 
'Jus  non  scriptum.'  .  .  .  Being 
only  matter  of  fact,  and  consisting  in 
use  and  practice,  it  can  be  RECORDED 

AND  REGISTERED  NOWHERE  BUT  IN 
THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  PEOPLE." 

Again  the  same  eloquent  writer  says : 
-"A  custom  takes  beginning,  and 
grows  "to  perfection  in  this  manner  : 
When  a  reasonable  act  once  done  is 
found  to  be  good  and  beneficial  to 
the  people,  and  agreeable  to  their 
nature  and  disposition,  then  do  they 
use  and  practise  it  again  and  again — 
and  so,  by  often  iteration  and  multi- 
plication of  the  act  it  becomes  a  cus- 
tom ;  and  being  continued  without 
interruption  time  out  of  mind,  it  ob- 
tains the  force  of  a  law."  This  is  ex- 
actly the  basis  on  which  the  "  rerum 
perpetuo  similiter  judicatarum  auc- 
toritas"  must  rest,  and  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  prerogative,  by  the 
sudden  exertion  of  which,  after  a 
lapse  of  four  centuries,  it  is  proposed 
to  give  to  any  minister  the  power  of 
swamping  the  House  of  Peers.  What 
would  be  said  now  if  any  one  were 
to  attempt  to  put  on  "  the  statute  of 
uses"  the  meaning  which  those  by 
whom  it  was  enacted  undoubtedly 
meant  that  it  should  have,  and  which 
was  frustrated  by  the  narrow  deci- 
sion, as  Mr  Hallam  calls  it,  of  the 
Judges?  If  any  man  were  insane 
enough  to  attempt  such  an  argument, 
would  he  not  be  silenced  at  once,  and 
forfeit,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  all 
claim  to  the  character  of  a  rational 
being  1  Would  he  not  be  told  that, 
after  the  current  of  precedent  had 
run  for  centuries  in  one  direction, 
after  all  the  Estates  in  England  had 
been  settled  and  disposed  of  on  the 
faith  of  those  precedents,  it  was  mere 
mischievous  pedantry  to  question  the 
validity  of  the  original  interpreta- 
tion 1  Now,  the  last  time  when  the 
Crown  gave  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  any  one  who 
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would  not  transmit  the  same  right  to 
his  children,  to  any  one  whose  blood 
was  not  ennobled,  was  long  before  the 
period  when  the  statute  of  uses  passed 
into  a  law.  The  four  or  five  cases  cited 
to  justify  such  a  stretch  of  authority 
are  taken  from  times  when  the  boun- 
daries of  the  constitution  fluctuated 
incessantly,  —  when  sometimes  the 
king  oppressed  the  barons,  and  some- 
times the  barons  destroyed  the  king, 
— when  one  encroached  upon  the 
other,  as  he  or  they  were  uppermost 
in  a  series  of  victories  and  defeats 
equally  oppressive  to  the  people,  and 
equally  inconsistent  with  all  regular 
government, — when  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land was  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
the  yeoman,  and  the  axe  of  the  exe- 
cutioner was  red  with  the  blood  of 
the  noble, — "in  stormy  and  tempestu- 
ous times,"  to  use  the  language  of  a 
great  and  upright  magistrate,  Chief- 
Justice  Crew,  "when the  government 
was  unsettled,  and  the  kingdom  in 
competition,"  —  when  Bohun,  and 
Mowbray,  and  Mortimer  passed 
away — nay,  when  Plantagenet  him- 
self became  a  shadow  and  a  dream. 
Will  any  man  say  that  this  was  a 
period  when  our  constitution  was 
understood  ?  that  this  is  the  time  when 
its  parts  were  adjusted  to  each  other  ? 
— when,  though  the  noble  outline  of  it 
might  be  discernible,  its  lineaments 
were  complete  1  At  that  time  the 
Crown  granted  or  withheld  writs  to 
boroughs  at  its  pleasure,  and  so 
moulded  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  summoned  a  man  to  take  his  seat 
in  one  Parliament  and  not  in  another, 
and  so  modelled  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  even  of  these  cases,  drawn  from 
those  times  of  turbulence  and  con- 
fusion, while  the  elements  of  our  con- 
stitution were  at  war  with  each 
other,  predominating  or  subsiding 
with  every  capricious  turn  of  fortune, 
one  only  has  any  bearing  on  the 
question.  For,  as  has  been  said  be- 
fore, the  question  is  not  one  of  com- 
pliment or  precedence ;  it  does  not 
relate  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
to  gratify  a  morbid  and  spurious 
appetite  for  vulgar  notoriety  by, 
a  mongrel  title,  or  to  reward  vice 
by  flattering  the  abject  vanity  of 
some  frivolous  prostitute  ;  it  relates 
to  his  power  of  giving  a  share  in  the 
legislation  of  England  without  that 
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guarantee  for  independence  which, 
during  four  hundred  years,  has  been 
thought  essential  to  its  exercise. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Corne- 
wall,  who  was  created  Lord  Fau- 
chope  for  life,  the  prerogative  was 
exercised  with  the  assent  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  There  remains,  therefore, 
the  solitary  case  of  Lord  Berners,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI. — a  case  that  is 
extremely  doubtful  —  to  justify  this 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  in  the 
year  of  grace  1856.  If,  then,  law  is 
to  be  controlled  or  modified  by 
usage — if  the  "lex  et  consuetude  Par- 
liament!"  are  not  to  be  put  aside — it 
must  be  admitted  that,  even  in  the 
absence  of  any  negative  argument, 
the  right  of  the  Crown  is  extremely 
questionable,  in  spite  of  the  dictum 
of  Lord  Coke,  ancf  of  the  writers  by 
whom  he  has  been  copied.  Lord 
Coke,  it  may  be  remembered,  has 
fallen  into  acknowledged  errors.  He 
was  wrong  in  asserting  that  a  justice 
of  peace  had  no  power  of  holding  a 
person  accused  of  felony  to  bail.  He 
was  wrong  in  asserting  that  com- 
mon law  ought  to  prevail  against  the 
express  words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
But  there  are  strong  negative  argu- 
ments. In  Lord  Purbeck's  case,  which 
was  argued  before  the  celebrated 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was  certainly 
not  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  it  was  stated  by  the 
Attorney-general  that  the  king  could 
create  a  peer  for  life.  This  doctrine 
was  at  once  questioned  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury;  and  in  that  opinion 
Lord  Nottingham,  the  creator  of 
equity,  though  differing  with  him  as 
to  the  case  immediately  before  him, 
acquiesced. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  who 
weighs  these  arguments  to  resist  the 
conclusion  at  which  Lord  Lynd hurst 
and  Lord  Campbell,  Lord  St  Leo- 
nard's and  Lord  Brougham — laying 
by  on  an  occasion  of  such  vast  im- 
portance all  party  differences  and  po- 
litical hostility— have  arrived,  that  an 
instrument  made  four  hundred  years 
ago,  before  the  constitution  had  been 
made,  before  the  disposition,  occa- 
sions, circumstances,  the  moral,  civil, 
and  social  habits  to  which  that  noble 
fabric  owes  its  existence  had  dis- 
closed themselves,  cannot  in  the  eye 
of  reason  justify  a  violent  change  in 
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the  long -established,  the  peculiar, 
and  the  distinguishing  character  of 
the  House  of  Lords. 

There  is  (Parl.  Hist,  vol.  i.  page 
890)  a  remarkable  case  which  has 
never  been  cited,  we  believe,  and 
which  shows  that  the  House  of  Lords 
exercised  the  right  of  excluding  an 
unworthy  member  from  its  delibera- 
tions. It  is  the  case  of  Lord  De  la 
Ware  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
"  He  had  attempted  to  poison  his 
uncle,  and  was  by  an  order  of  Par- 
liament excluded  from  any  estate  or 
honour  that  might  come  to  him  after 
his  uncle's  death."  The  precedent  in 
favour  of  the  Crown  dates  from  a 
period  far  more  remote  than  this.  If 
the  Crown  quote  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, why  may  not  the  House  of 
Lords  quote  the  sixteenth  1  And  it 
should  be  remarked  that  this  is  a 
prerogative  which  there  must  have 
been  constant  motives  for  using,  and 
the  non-exertion  of  which,  therefore, 
furnishes  a  very  cogent  argument 
against  its  existence.  Harrington, 
in  his  Oceana,  particularly  censures 
Richard  II.  under  the  name  of  Adoxus, 
for  creating  peers  ".who  had  hands  to 
dip  in  the  royal  purse,  but  no 
shoulders  to  support  the  throne." 
We  know  what  became  of  that  prince 
and  his  newly-made  Caryatides.  Our 
peers  are  not  to  perform  the  functions 
Virgil  assigned  to  our  fathers — 

"Purpurea  intexti   tollant   aulsea  Bri- 
tanni." 

They  are  not  to  be  courtiers,  or  geo- 
logists, or  engineers,  or  builders  of 
crystal  palaces,  or  presidents  of  coun- 
cils of  art,  or  even  judges,  but  legis- 
lators, mediators  between  the  Crown 
and  the  people — an  office  that-  may 
dignify  the  greatest  abilities,  and 
satisfy  the  most  generous  ambition. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  branch 
of  the  question,  how  far  such  a  mea- 
sure can  be  considered  constitutional, 
— meaning  by  that,  how  far  it  is  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  that  form  of  government  to  which 
we  owe,  during  so  many  ages,  and 
during  so  many  vicissitudes,  the 
tranquil  possession  of  political  free- 
dom. Certainly  the  time  chosen  to 
cut  one  of  the  strands  of  the  cable 
of  our  anchor  is  a  singular  one.  Free- 
dom, with  the  exception  of  the  coun-. 
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tries  governed  by  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia, has  been  overthrown  or  under- 
mined in  every  part  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.     Nobody  can  doubt  that 
a  main  cause  to  which  the  present 
condition  of  France  is  to  be  attribut- 
ed, is  the  want  of  a  body  of  heredi- 
tary legislators  •  the  want,  that  is,  of 
a    powerful    aristocracy, — in    other 
words,  of  a  House  of  Lords.   Nobody 
can  doubt  that  the  forlorn  troop  of 
servile  beggars  distinguished  through- 
out Germany  by  the  titles  of  Earl, 
and  Baron,  and  Freihern,  is  a  main 
reason  why  all  attempts  to  establish 
constitutional  freedom  in  that  coun- 
try have  only  served  to  illustrate  the 
most  ludicrous  ignorance  of  human 
affairs,  coupled  with  the  most  abject 
tergiversation,  and  to  drag  to  light 
projects,  compared  with  which  the 
principles  by  which  the  Caffres  are 
governed  may  be  considered  lumin- 
ous, and  the  whims  of  the  politicians 
of  Laputa  may  pass  for  reasonable. 
We  object  to  any  scheme  for  Ger- 
manising England.     We   should  be 
sorry  to  see  the    influence  of  the 
Court,    where    we    now    see    other 
hopes  and  objects.     We  should  be 
sorry  to  see  the  varied  elements  of 
our  social  state   crushed    into    one 
undistinguished  mass  of  servitude. 
Our  universities  have  been  tampered 
with ;   the  next  attempt  is  on  the 
House  of  Lords.    It  is  the  fashion  to 
speak  lightly  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. "A  weak  man  doth  not  well 
consider  this,  and  a  fool  doth  not  un- 
derstand it."     The  disgust  and  con- 
tempt felt  throughout  France  for  the 
corruption  and  time-serving  of  the 
mongrel  House  of  Peers,  consisting  of 
misplaced  men  of  letters,  venal  cour- 
tiers, affected  artists,  hireling  writers 
in  the  daily  press,  shallow  coxcombs, 
and  a  few  besides  of  illustrious  names 
— the  last  scattered  like  the  nails  in 
a  wall  over  a  wide  blank  surface — 
account  for  the  sympathy  with  which 
all  reasonable  men  hailed  its  annihi- 
lation.    Such  an  institution  as  our 
House  of  Lords  may  be  destroyed, 
but  cannot  be   created ;    and  with 
these   examples    staring  us   in  the 
face,  and  loudly  forbidding  the  at- 
tempt, in  defiance  of  reason  and  of 
experience,  in  contradiction  to  the 
sound  feelings  of  the  nation,  an  old 
prerogative  that  has,  "like  unsecured 


armour,  hung  by  the  wall  so  long," 
that  the  announcement  of  its  exis- 
tence  may  furnish  a  question   per- 
haps for    the    amusement  of    anti- 
quaries of  much  leisure  and  little 
thought,  but  which,  to  all  real  pur- 
poses, has  become   as   obsolete   as 
writing  pure  English — is  made   the 
instrument  of  changing,  at  the  will  of 
the  Sovereign,  a  fundamental  part  of 
our  constitution.    This  is  done,  too, 
during  a  war,  when  great  political 
alterations    are    usually  suspended," 
as  if  it  were  the   merest  trifle,  not 
worth  attention  or  debate,  amounting 
to  nothing  more  than,  and  quite  as 
much  of  course  as,  the  appointment  of 
some  commission  to  recommend  the 
maintenance  of  all  the  wretched  chi- 
cane by  which  the  course  of  justice 
in   England  has  been  so  long  im- 
peded.   Some  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution which  he  proposes  so  pre- 
sumptuously to  violate,  some  little 
acquaintance  with  the  great  writers 
who  have  dwelt  upon  its  excellences, 
and  held  them  up  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity,  would  be  a  useful  ingre- 
dient   in    the    composition     of    a 
Chancellor.    Some  knowledge  of  his- 
tory (we  mean  of   course   English 
history)  might,  on  the  eve  of  so  peril- 
ous an  undertaking,  be  found  ser- 
viceable to  the  lawyer  who  (what- 
ever be  the  mysterious  influence  under 
which  he  acts,  and  no  doubt  in  per- 
fect unconsciousness)  sets  himself  to 
work    to    pull  down  in  cold  blood, 
and  with  the  blandest  countenance, 
one  of  the  safeguards  of  our  liberties. 
For,  with  deference  to  such  authority, 
.we  look  upon  the  privileges  of  the 
Peers  as  conferred  upon  them  for  the 
public  good.    To  suppose  them  given 
or  kept  for  any  other  purpose,  would 
be  a  narrow    and  unworthy  view. 
If  they   are  inconsistent  with  that 
object,  they  cannot  be  swept  away 
too  soon.     If  they  contribute  to  it, 
they  cannot  be  too  religiously  pre- 
served.    For    four    hundred   years, 
during  which  the  parts  of  our  balan- 
ced government  have  been  made  to 
harmonise  with  and  give  mutual  aid 
to  each   other,  the  deliberate  opin- 
ion of  ages  and  generations  in  this 
country  has  been  in  favour  of  their 
existence.     It  is  a  fair  inference  that 
all    these    writers,    historians,    and 
statesmen,    have  not    been    wholly 
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destitute  of  political  sagacity,  or  in  a 
conspiracy  to  promote  abuse.  It  is 
a  fair  inference  that  a  measure  which 
Lord  Grey  repudiated,  which  Mr 
Pitt  would  not  hear  of,  which  Mr 
Fox  would  have  scouted  with  every 
expression  of  scorn  that  his  vehe- 
ment nature  could  have  found  in  his 
copious  vocabulary,  is  a  rash  and  un- 
constitutional experiment.  But  we 
know  what  the  class  (unfortunately 
it  is  a  numerous  one)  is  who  "  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread ;"  we 
know,  too,  that  the  gloom  which  en- 
veloped these  great  statesmen  has 
been  dissipated  by  the  light  which 
has  flashed  with  such  marvellous 
lustre  upon  my  Lord  Cran worth. 
It  is  hard  upon  this  land  that  admit- 
ted mediocrity  should  be  no  safe- 
guard against  reckless  extravagance. 
If,  in  the  days  when  the  wild  hurri- 
cane of  Reform  was  sweeping  over  us, 
some  man  of  an  irregular  but  power- 
ful intellect  had,  in  a  moment  of  irri- 
tation and  disappointment,  suggested 
such  a  measure,  we  should  have  con- 
soled ourselves  by  reflecting  that 
inundations  atone  for  the  mischief 
they  inflict  by  the  fertility  they  occa- 
sion. We  should  have  accepted  the 
benefit,  and  been  on  our  guard  against 
the  evil.  But  when  a  grave  common- 

Elace  sober  gentleman,  decent  to  a 
iult,  by  no  means  of  an  ardent  or 
romantic  disposition,  misled  by  no 
passions,  carried  astray  by  no  impetu- 
osity, not  intoxicated  by  learning,  care- 
fully and  effectually  guarded  by  pro- 
vident nature  against  the  dangers  to 
which  genius  is  exposed  when  such 
a  person  reverses  the  famous  line,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  impotence,  raging 
without  strength,  and  overflowing 
without  fulness — "  precipitately  dull" 
and  dispassionately  mischievous — mi- 
mics the  freaks  and  caprices  for 
which  inspiration  only  can  atone, 
Heraclitus  might  laugh  at  his  dis- 
tempered activity,  and  Democritus 
weep  for  the  fate  of  the  country  in 
which  he  legislates.  The  line — 

"  Ut  lethargicus  hie,  cum  fit  pugil  et  me- 
dicum  urget/' 

describes  him.  There  is  no  hope, 
says  an  acute  writer,  for  the  lover  of 
an  ugly  woman.  There  is  as  little 
for  those  who  suffer  by  the  absurdi- 
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ties  of  a  commonplace  man.  "  When- 
ever you  commit  an  error,  Mr  Fore- 
sight," says  the  wit  in  Love  for  Love, 
"  you  do  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pru- 
dence and  discretion,  and  considera- 
tion." 

It  should  be  recollected  that  there 
are  many  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
which,  if  exercised  injudiciously — 
that  is,  unconstitutionally — would 
soon  become  intolerable.  The  Crown 
has  the  undoubted  power  of  making 
peace  or  war ;  but  if  Ministers  were  to 
agree  that  York  should  be  occupied 
by  a  Russian  garrison  for  ten  years, 
or  that  we  should  pay  a  tribute  to 
Russia  for  that  time,  would  it  be  any 
argument  in  favour  of  such  clauses 
that  the  Crown  had  only  exercised  its 
undoubted  prerogative  ?  The  Crown 
has  the  power  of  pardoning  offenders ; 
would  that  justify  the  pardon  of 
every  offender  as  soon  as  he  is  con- 
victed? Many  persons  think  that 
the  Crown  has  never  lost  the  power 
which  it  once  most  unquestionably 
possessed,  of  raising  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  coin  ;  is  there  any  maniac, 
even  among  the  worshippers  of  Rus- 
kin,  who  would  counsel  such  an  ex- 
periment ?  The  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  even  when  most  unquestion- 
able, must  be  exercised  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  It 
is  the  peculiar  character  of  our  con- 
stitution that  it  contains  within  it 
the  three  great  principles  of  mon- 
archy, aristocracy,  and  democracy, 
blended  together  so  intimately,  yet 
perhaps  so  inexplicably,  that  the 
Crown  has  no  strength,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  aristocracy  and  the 
people :  the  aristocracy  is  nothing 
when  opposed  to  the  Crown  and  the 
people ;  and  the  people  have  little 
power,  if  abandoned  by  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  Crown.  Fortunate  in- 
deed have  been  the  circumstances 
which  enabled  our  fathers  to  com- 
plete this  mysterious  union.  The 
strength  of  ouf  system  is  its  harmony. 
Take  away  the  beauty  of  its  propor- 
tions, and  its  energies  are  at  an  end. 
That  amazing  system,  the  work  not 
of  giddy  choice  and  tumultuous  vio- 
lence, but  of  the  "  author  of  authors," 
Time,  with  enough  military  vigour  for 
war,  with  enough  civil  influence  to 
make  military  power  in  time  of  peace 
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impracticable,  with  the  checks  ap- 
parently so  hostile,  in  reality  so  much 
in  unison,  as  to  make  it  the  most  per- 
fect moral  machine  that  ever  was  con- 
trived to  perpetuate  freedom  among 
a  people— would  be  violated  and  de- 
stroyed by  any  such  organic  innova- 
tion. 

What  promises  can  exceed  its  per- 
formance 1  And  it  is  this  which,  for 
the  sake  of  putting  a  special  pleader 
among  the  Law  Lords,  or  of  satis- 
fying the  vulgar  ambition  of  a 
few  discontented  men,  ignorant  of 
their  proper  sphere,  we  are  about  to 
put  in  jeopardy.  Does  any  man 
think  that  the  power  of  the  Crown 
is  too  little  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
Is  not  the  reverse  notoriously  the 
truth  ?  Is  not  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  over  the  Bishops,  who  are  not 
Peers  but  Lords  of  Parliament,  mat- 
ter of  just  complaint  1  Would  not 
the  power  of  the  Crown  be  increased 
by  creating  Peers  for  life  1  Would 
it  not,  especially  in  a  country  where 
a  vulgar  appetite  for  technical  rank 
is  but  too  conspicuous,  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  would  gain  by 
subserviency  to  the  Crown  in  that 
assembly  ?  If  you  suddenly  shift  the 
ballast,  your  vessel  will  soon  be 
under  water — 

"  Quamvis  pontica  pinus 
Sylvfe,  filia  nobilis 
.  Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutile." 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  creation 
of  life-peers  would  give  too  much  in- 
fluence to  the  Crown,  beyond  all 
doubt  it  would  give  a  most  invidi- 
ous distinction  to  those  already  en- 
nobled families,  among  whom  the 
son  of  the  mechanic  may  now  hope 
to  take  his  place.  It  would  tend  to 
make  them  a  separate  caste,  cut  off 
(we  speak  of  what  must  happen  in 
less  than  a  century)  from  the  sympa- 
thies of  their  fellow-citizens.  Such 
a  state  of  things  could  not  long  con- 
tinue. 

It  is  but  too  deeply  rooted  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  press  social  distinc- 
tions too  far,  and  insist  on  them  too 
much.  And  could  anything  be  de- 
vised to  swell  the  pride  of  a  heredi- 
tary Peer  more  effectually  than  the 
sight  of  upstart  counterfeits,  bearing 
the  same  title  with  himself,  but  dis- 
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tinguished,  nevertheless,  by  an  ever- 
lasting badge  of  inferiority  ]  The 
classes  and  professions  from  which 
such  peers  were  taken  would  share 
in  their  degradation,  and  in  the  hos- 
tility which  it  would  inspire — 

"  Touch  them  with  several  fortunes, 

The  greater  scorns  the  lesser 

Kaise  me  this  beggar,    and  deny't  that 

lord— 

The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  heredi- 
tary." 

Much,  no  doubt,  may  be  said  about 
the  dangers  and  evils  of  unworthy 
successors  to  great  names.  Taken  se- 
parately, such  arguments  are  power- 
ful ;  taken  with  reference  to  a  col- 
lective body,  they  are  weak.  The 
question  is — on  which  side  does  the 
balance  of  good  preponderate  ?  Along 
with  many  evils,  and  great  tenden- 
cies to  abuse,  there  are  many  advan- 
tages in  hereditary  honour.  A  true 
natural  aristocracy  is  an  essential 
part  of  any  large  body  rightly  con- 
stituted. "  It  is  formed  out  of  a 
class  of  legitimate  presumptions, 
which,  taken  as  generalities,  must  be 
admitted  for  actual  truths.  To  be 
bred  in  a  place  of  estimation  ;  to  see 
nothing  low  or  sordid  from  one's  in- 
fancy ;  to  be  taught  to  respect  one's 
self ;  to  be  habituated  to  the  censo- 
rial inspection  of  the  public  eye  ;  to 
look  early  to  public  opinion  ;  to 
stand  upon  such  elevated  ground  as 
to  be  enabled  to  take  a  large  view  of 
the  widespread  and  infinitely  diver- 
sified combinations  of  men  and  af- 
fairs in  a  large  society  ;  to  have 
leisure  to  read,  to  reflect,  to  con- 
verse ;  to  be  enabled  to  draw  the 
court  and  attention  of  the  wise  and 
learned  wherever  they  are  to  be 
found ;  to  be  habituated  in  armies 
to  command  and  obey  ;  to  be  taught 
to  despise  danger  in  pursuit  of  ho- 
nour and  of  duty ;  to  be  formed  to 
the  greater  degree  of  vigilance,  fore- 
sight, and  circumspection  in  a  state 
of  things  where  no  fault  is  commit- 
ted with  impunity,  and  the  slightest 
mistakes  draw  on  the  most  ruinous 
consequences  ;•  to  be  led  to  a  guard- 
ed and  regulated  conduct  from  a 
sense  that  you  are  considered  an  in- 
structor of  your  fellow-citizens  in 
their  highest  concerns  ;  to  be  em- 
ployed as  an  administrator  of  law 
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and  justice,  and  to  be  thereby  among 
the  first  benefactors,  to  mankind;" 
— such  is  Mr  Burke*  s  argument  in 
favour  of  a  hereditary  aristocracy. 
As  a  sole  or  even  a  predominating 
element,  it  degenerates  into  an  inso- 
lent domination ;  as  an  ingredient, 
tempered,  controlled,  and  subdued 
by  others,  it  has,  in  our  opinion,  a 
dignified  and  refining  influence.  And 
here  we  may  remark,  that  almost 
the  sole  barrier  to  despotic  power  in 
France  for  many  years  was  the  firm- 
ness and  integrity  of  its  parliaments, 
which  were  in  fact,  though  not  in 
name,  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  Let 
any  one  compare  the  proceedings  of 
that  body  with  those  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe's peers,  and  then  say  on  which 
side  the  balance  of  good  predomi- 
nates. The  cautious  and  traditional 
wisdom  of  those  great  bodies  inter- 
posed often  between  the  people  and 
their  oppressors.  Machiavelli  speaks 
of  them  with  admiration  and  respect ; 
and  their  functions  were  well  express- 
ed by  a  First  President  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Provence,  when  he  said  to 
the  king,  whom  he  resisted — "  Souf- 
frez,  sire,  qu'  avec  peine,  haine,  et 
envie  nous  defendions  votre  auto- 
rite'."  One  of  the  worst  acts  of  a 
bad  reign  was  to  substitute  for  this 
great  aristocracy,  which,  with  all  its 
faults,  had  done  great  services  to  its 
country — holding  the  mean  "  inter 
abraptam  contumaciam  et  deforme 
obsequium  "  with  singular  judgment 
— a  set  of  political  adventurers,  call- 
ed the  Parliament  Maupeou,  many 
of  them  the  mere  creatures  of  the 
court  and  Madame  Dubarri,  and 
nevertheless  welcomed  to  their  new 
office  by  the  approbation  of  the  shal- 
low conceited  writers  of  the  day. 
The  pretext  was  a  better  adminis- 
tration of  justice — "  Le  preambule 
s'exprimait  dans  un  langage  que  n'- 
eussent  pas  desavoue'  les  philosophes 
sur  la  ne'cessite'  de  reformer  les  abus 
dans  r  administration  de  la  justice" 
"  Absit  omen  !"  Then  purity  of  jus- 
tice was  the  pretext  of  a  tyrant  : 
now  it  is  that  of  a  few  sottish  and 
purblind  democrats.  The  result  in 
France  is  known  to  every  one  who 
has  read  Beaumarchais,  who  in  his 
celebrated  Me'moires  branded  the  tur- 
pitude and  gross  corruption  of  this 
newly  constituted  body  with  inefface- 
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able  infamy.  Then  France  began  to 
see  the  difference  between  the  min- 
ions of  a  court  and  a  hereditary 
assembly,  between  the  d'Aguesseaus, 
and  the  Goezmans,  who  were  in  their 
place  ;  and  in  spite  of  Voltaire,  they 
agreed  with  Mabli,  that  the  old  par- 
liament was  better  than  the  "  Parle- 
ment  Postiche."  To  this  fact  we 
will  add  the  prophetic  remark  of 
Montesquieu,  "  Le  pouvoir  intermd- 
diaire  subordonne'  le  plus  naturel  est 
celui  de  la  noblesse ;  elle  entre  en 
quelque  facon  dans  1'essence  de  la 
monarchic,  dont  la  maxime  fonda- 
mentaleest,  Point  de  monarque,  point 
de  noblesse — point  de  noblesse,  point 
de  monarque— mac's  on  a  un  des- 
pote  !  "  Is  there  no  danger  that,  if 
the  House  of  Lords  is  lowered,  the 
House  of  Commons  may  ruin  itself 
by  its  own  excessive  power  1 

'  The  question,  however,  now  is,  not 
whether  you  will  establish  a  heredi- 
tary peerage,  but  whether  you  will 
take  away  from  it  its  stability  ? — it  is 
not,  whether  you  will  abolish  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  whether  you 
will  run  the  risk  of  polluting  it  by 
time-servers?  Have  there  been  no 
times  in  our  history  when  the  exer- 
cise of  such  a  prerogative  as  is  now 
claimed  for  the  Crown  would  have 
been  most  dangerous  1  If  James  II. 
had  imagined  that  such  authority 
belonged  to  him,  can  any  man  doubt 
that  he  would  have  filled  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  he  did  the  bench  of  jus- 
tice, with  his  Roman  Catholic  de- 
pendants 1  Is  there  not  reason  to 
believe  that,  as  each  party  predomi- 
nates, it  will  flood  the  House  of 
Lords  with  these  creatures  of  a  day,  to 
confirm  its  own  ascendancy?  Would 
the  minister  who  created  at  once 
twelve  peers  to  ratify  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  have  been  satisfied  with  so 
limited  a  number,  if  so  convenient  a 
method  as  has  now  been  discovered 
had  presented  itself  to  him  ?  If  peer- 
age for  life  had  been  created,  or  even 
if  the  Lords  had  been  menaced  with 
such  a  measure,  the  motion  for  tak- 
ing the  Address  into  consideration,  on 
the  23d  Nov.  1685,  would  never  have 
been  carried  without  a  division  ;  nor 
would  the  dignified  and  manly  lan- 
guage held  in  that  House  have 
offered  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the 
pitiful  and  abject  tone  and  demean- 
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our  of  the  subservient  House  of  Com- 
mons. As  it  was,  Lord  Sunderland 
is  reported  to  have  said  that,  to  carry 
the  measures  of  the  Court,  he  would 
make  Lord  Churchill's  troop  of 
guards  peers.  But  he  recoiled,  base 
as  he  was,  from  such  an  attempt  ; 
and  are  we  to  legislate  on  the  con- 
viction that  we  shall  never  again 
have  a  bad  king  and  an  unscrupu- 
lous ministry,  and  that  the  firmness 
and  independence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  can  never  again  be  of  any  ser- 
vice to  the  constitution  ?  Can  we 
foretell  that  there  may  not  be  other 
battles  to  be  fought,  and  other  victo- 
ries to  be  won  1  The  attempt  to  make 
the  hereditary  peers  a  caste  by  an- 
other Lord  Sunderland,  was  baffled 
in  the  reign  of  George  the  First ; 
we  trust  that  an  attempt,  which 
must  have  the  same  eft'ect  if  it 
succeeds,  and  which  must,  more- 
over, strengthen  the  influence  of 
the  Crown,  among  a  body  where  it 
needs  no  strengthening,  will  not  pros- 
per in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
To  change  the  relations  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  constitution  to  each 
other,  is  to  make  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, purchased  as  they  have  been 
with  the  best  blood  of  our  fathers, 
unavailing.  The  character  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is,  that  the  honours 
of  those  who  sit  and  vote  in  it  are 
hereditary.  It  is  so  described  by 
Whigs  and  Tories,  by  lawyers  and 
historians.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
that  character  that  it  has  filled  a 
wide  space  in  history,  and  that  it  is 


supported  by  a  thousand  time-hallow- 
ed associations.  Fill  it  with  the  nomi- 
nees of  a  minister,  it  will  no  longer 
serve  to  interpose  any  obstacle  to  the 
inconsiderate  legislation  which  an 
impetuous  democracy  is  sometimes 
rash  enough  to  insist  upon.  It  may 
serve  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  women, 
or  of  men  as  little  fitted  as  women  to 
control  the  destinies  of  nations  ;  it 
may  provoke  hostility  by  distinctions, 
invidious  when  they  are  manifestly 
useless ;  it  may  even  register  the 
edicts  which  it  will  be  unable  to 
dispute  :  but  its  genuine  functions 
will  be  gone  for  ever ;  and  if  ever  the 
time  should  come  when  its  energies 
are  required  to  serve  either  Crown  or 
people,  they  will  be  of  as  little  ac- 
count as  those  of  the  French  Chamber 
of  Peers  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  of 
as  little  benefit  to  themselves  and  to 
their  country. 

Why,  then,  should  we  unhinge  the 
state,  ruin  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
pursue  confusion,  to  guard  against  an 
evil  which,  if  it  exists  at  all,  may  be 
encountered  by  a  far  more  specific 
and  appropriate  remedy '?  Wise,  in- 
deed, should  he  be  who  should  endea- 
vour to  recast  a  constitution  which 
has  defended  us  alike  from  the  unjust 
aggression  of  power,  and  the  capri- 
cious tyranny  of  the  multitude.  But 
if  our  rulers  are  weak,  and  our  coun- 
cils infatuated,  in  the  words  of  an  old 
writer,  we  can  only  pray  that  the 
Lord  will  enable  us  to  suffer,  what 
He  by  miracle  only  can  prevent. 
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AT  a  time  when  the  attention  of 
the  nation  is  almost  exclusively  di- 
rected to  the  colossal  struggle  in 
which  Great  Britain  has  taken  so 
conspicuous  a  part — when  the  deep- 
est'anxiety  is  felt  regarding  the  issue 
of  the  conferences  at  Paris,  which 
must  have  the  effect  either  of  restor- 
ing peace  to  Europe,  or  of  rendering 
the  contest  more  desperate  in  its 
character  than  before — we  were 
surely  entitled  to  expect  that  no  at- 
tempts would  be  made,  at  least  by 
Her  Majesty's  advisers,  to  alter  or  in- 
novate any  acknowledged  part  of  the 


fundamental  constitution  of  the  realm. 
It  is  with  great  pain  that  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  denounce 
such  an  attempt,  which  appears  to  us 
not  the  less  dangerous  because  fur- 
tively made,  and  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant of  its  kind.  All  permanent  in- 
novations, all  great  changes  and  re- 
volutions, may  be  traced  to  a  very 
trifling  source.  The  whole  constitu- 
tion of  a  country  may  be  overthrown 
in  consequence  of  some  narrow  de- 
parture from  its  fundamental  rules 
— a  departure  which  possibly  may 
appear  at  the  time  too  trivial  to 
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demand  remonstrance,  but  which,  be- 
ing drawn  into  a  precedent,  may,  in 
the  course  of  years,  be  the  means  of 
producing  the  most  serious  and  disas- 
trous effects.  The  tree  that  could 
have  withstood  the  blast  of  the  wild- 
est hurricane,  will  become  rotten  at 
the  core,  if  the  rain  can  penetrate  to 
its  bole,  even  through  a  miserable 
crevice.  The  dykes  of  Holland, 
which  defy  the  winter  storms,  have, 
ere  now,  yielded  to  the  mining  of 
that  stealthy  engineer,  the  rat,  and 
provinces  have  been  inundated  in 
consequence.  And,  therefore,  it  well 
becomes  us  to  be  jealous  of  any  at- 
tempt, however  trivial,  or  however 
specious — for  plausible  reasons  can 
always  be  adduced  on  behalf  of  any 
kind  of  innovation— to  alter  the  re- 
cognised principles  of  our  constitu- 
tion, or  to  introduce  a  totally  new 
element  into  its  framework. 

We  allude,  of  course,  to  the  attempt 
which  Her  Majesty's  advisers  have 
thought  proper  to  make,  at  alter- 
ing the  hereditary  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  the  introduction 
of  Life  Peers  into  that  body.  The 
question  is  now  being  tried  in  the 
case  of  Mr  Baron  Parke,  who  has 
been  created  Baron  Wensleydale, 
without  remainder  to  heirs  ;  and  it  is 
impossible,  looking  to  the  attendant 
circumstances,  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  this  creation  has  been  deliber- 
ately made,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  for  opening  the 
doors  of  the  highest  deliberative  as- 
sembly to  a  new  order  of  nobles,  who 
are  not  to  have  the  privilege  of  trans- 
mitting their  rank  and  titles  to  pos- 
t3iity.  For,  if  the  only  object  had 
been,  as  is  alleged,  to  recruit  the 
numbers  of  life  Lords  upon  whom 
the  task  of  hearing  and  deciding  ap- 
peals from  the  inferior  courts  of  the 
country  must  devolve,  there  was  ob- 
viously no  necessity,  nor  even  reason 
in  this  instance,  for  departing  from 
the  usual  conditions  of  the  peerage. 
Lord  Wensleydale  (for  so  we  are 
bound  to  call  him,  in  virtue  of  his 
patent  of  nobility  from  the  Queen) 
is  a  man  of  advanced  years,  and  has 
no  son.  In  all  human  probability, 
therefore,  the  title,  even  though  it 
had  been  destined  to  heirs-male,  as  is 
the  common  form,  would  become  ex- 
tinct at  his  death.  Want  of  fortune, 
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as  the  means  of  sustaining,  in  the 
future  time,  the  social  position  which 
a  peer  ought  to  occupy,  has  often 
been  alleged,  and  with  reason,  as  a 
sufficient  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
elevation  of  commoners,  distinguished 
for  their  acquirements  and  genius,  to 
the  Peerage.  It  has  been  said,  and 
with  great  truth,  that  the  present  and 
fleeting  gain  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  future  and  perma- 
nent disadvantage.  For  the  ac- 
quirements and  genius  of  the  man  so 
elevated  are  but  personal,  and  perish 
with  him — the  heirs  remain  as  pau- 
per peers,  no  ornament  to  their  order, 
and  may,  for  a  seemingly  inadequate 
consideration,  be  willing  to  surrender 
their  independence,  and  use  their 
legislative  powers  at  the  bidding  of 
an  unscrupulous  minister.  But,  in 
the  present  case,  where  the  chance  of 
succession  was  so  small,  there  could 
be  little  room  for  such  an  objection  ; 
perhaps  there  was  none,  for  the  for- 
tune of  Lord  Wensleydale  may  be,  for 
anything  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
quite  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of 
a  peerage;  therefore  we  must  hold 
that  this  case  was  selected  purposely 
to  try  the  question.  Indeed,  sup- 
posing that  Her  Majesty's  advisers 
were  justified  in  making  the  attempt 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  introduction  of  Peers 
for  life,  they  could  hardly  have  se- 
lected a  better  instance.  For,  if  it 
should  be  decided  or  declared  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown,  and  that  the  creation  of  a 
peer  for  life,  like  Lord  Wensleydale,  is 
simply  a  personal  honour,  but  does  not 
carry  along  with  it  the  privilege  of  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  all  un- 
seemly questions  of  precedency  will 
be  avoided.  In  that  case  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  experiment  will  be 
renewed  ;  for  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  object  of  Her  _  Majesty's  ad- 
visers in  issuing  this  singular  patent 
was  not  to  gratify  Lord  Wensleydale 
by  the  gift  of  a  barren  honour,  but 
to  make  him  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  entitled  to  speak  and  to 
vote :  and  thereby  to  establish  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  future  creation  of  a 
non-hereditary  peerage. 

Before  entering  into  the  questions 
of  privilege  and  prerogative,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  consider  the  reasons 
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founded  on  expediency  which  have 
been  advanced  in  behalf  of  the  crea- 
tion of  peerages  for  life.    Such  of  her 
Majesty's  ministers  as  have  spoken 
upon  the  subject  have  been  exceed- 
ingly cautious  and  guarded  in  their 
language.    None  of  them  have  ven- 
tured to  assert  an  opinion  that,  for 
the  future,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
multiply  this  kind  of  peerages.  Their 
arguments  go  little  beyond  this — that 
whereas  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Peers  renders  it  neces- 
sary that  at  all  times  there  should  be 
among  that  body  persons  intimately- 
acquainted  with  the  law,  and  quali- 
fied to  act  as  judges,  it  is  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the   country  that  such 
creations  should  be  not  permanent 
but  temporary,  not  hereditary  but 
personal.    In  this  there  is  not  only 
some,  but  much  plausibility.    It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  country 
that  the  highest  legal  talent  should 
be  engaged  for  the  last  Court  of  Ap- 
peal ;  and  we  are  not  of  the  number 
of  those  who  consider  that  a  court  of 
appeal  might  be  dispensed  with.   We 
believe  that  the  consciousness  that 
there  exists  a  tribunal  which  has  the 
power  of  reversing  or  altering  their 
judgments,  has  conduced  more  than 
anything  else  to  stimulate  the  zeal, 
activity,  and  attention  of  the  judges 
in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law ;  and  it 
would  be  a  very  hazardous  experi- 
ment to  give  an  irresponsible  charac- 
ter to  their  decisions.      We  think 
also,   and  we  make   this  admission 
freely,  that  some  decided  steps  should 
be  taken  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal.     The 
House  of  Peers,  as  a  body,  has  long 
since    abdicated  its  right  of  sitting 
in  judgment,  except  in  some  cases 
peculiar  to  the  peerage.   The  judicial 
duties  are  now  invariably  devolved 
upon  judicial  Peers,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  those  who  have  either  occupied 
or  occupy  the  highest  judicial  offices ; 
and  although  the  form  of  putting  the 
question  to  the  House,  after  the  opi- 
nion of  the  legal  Peers  has  been  deli- 
vered, is  still  observed,  no  instance 
of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  other 
peers  to  vote,  has  taken  place  for  a 
long  series  of  years.    Thus  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction  of  the   House  has 
been  confided  to  a  small  and  fluc- 
tuating committee,  on  whom  attend- 
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ance  at  the  hearing  of  causes  is  not 
compulsory ;  and  although  hitherto, 
as  we  verily  believe  to  be  the  case, 
the  judgments  have  been  such  as  to 
give  general  satisfaction,  there  is  no 
security  for  the  continuance  of  a  suf- 
ficiently qualified  number  of  adequate 
Judges.  We  think  that  some  other  ar- 
rangement for  establishing  and  secur- 
ing a  permanent  tribunal  of  appeals 
should  be  adopted;  but  we  demur  great- 
ly to  the  plan  now  proposed  of  creating 
life  peerages  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  jurisdiction  within  the  House 
of  Lords.  Very  wisely,  we  think, 
has  it  been  provided  that  Judges 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Their  functions 
being  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  wellbeing  and  safety  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  above  all  things  desirable 
that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
mingle  actively  in  that  strife  of  par- 
ties, which  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  very  many  cases,  warp  the  judg- 
ment, or  at  least  give  a  strong  politi- 
cal bias.  The  judicial  atmosphere 
ought  to  be  not  only  pure  but  calm, 
for  so  constituted  are  the  human 
frame  and  mind,  that  excitement  of 
any  kind  is  apt  to  disturb  the  equili- 
brium of  the  judgment,  and  often 
suggests  hasty  views,  which  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  severe  and  dispas- 
sionate investigation.  Neither  should 
the  attention  of  a  Judge  be  too  much 
directed  to  objects  alien  to  his  func- 
tion. Undoubtedly  there  are  minds 
so  active  and  capacious  that  they 
rebel  against  any  restriction  of  their 
powers,  and  go  beyond  their  proper 
sphere,  led  away  by  a  craving  for  in- 
tellectual exercise,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  overpowering  ambition. 
But  these  constitute  the  exception, 
not  the  rule:  and  we  humbly  ven- 
ture to  think  that  the  best  judges  are 
to  be  found  among  the  men  who  de- 
viate least  from  the  tenor  of  their 
way,  and  who  do  not  devote  them- 
selves ardently  to  other  occupations 
or  pursuits.  Therefore  we  have  great 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  sys- 
tem which  would  necessarily,  to  some 
extent,  expose  the  judge  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  politician,  or,  at  any 
rate,  distract  his  attention  from  what 
is  or  ought  to  be  the  main  object  and 
purpose  of  his  life.  Besides  this,  it 
is  not  convenient  or  decorous  that 
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there  should  be  anywhere  an  unpaid 
tribunal  upon  which  such  serious  re- 
sponsibilities devolve.  Judges  re- 
ceive salaries  in  order  that  they  may 
be  compelled  to  do  their  work,  and 
overcome  that  tendency  towards  in- 
dolence from  which  very  few  of  the 
human  race  are  altogether  free.  The 
salaried  Judge  must  act :  he  must  at- 
tend to  every  case  which  is  brought 
before  him,  unless  he  can  allege  occa- 
sional failure  of  health,  or  unless  he 
declines  on  account  of  interest  or  affi- 
nity. But  a  voluntary  and  unpaid 
Judge  may  absent  himself  at  plea- 
sure, and  without  responsibility— a 
very  serious  matter  to  suitors,  and, 
as  we  think,  inconsistent  with  the 
proper  administration  of  justice.  For 
many  reasons,  therefore,  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  time  has  arrived  wnen  the 
supreme  appeal  court  of  the  realm 
should  be  placed  upon  a  footing  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  has  hitherto 
existed,  and  that  it  should  be  so  re- 
modelled as  to  give  it  a  permanent 
and  responsible  character.  We  have 
already  observed  that,  as  regards  the 
great  body  of  the  Peers,  their  appel- 
late jurisdiction  and  power  is  merely 
a  name  ;  and  surely  it  is  not  worth 
retaining  the  shadow  when  the  sub- 
stance has  passed  away.  There  are 
evidently  many  deficiencies  in  the 
present  system.  The  bulk  of  appeals 
are  from  the  Scottish  courts  ;  and  as 
the  Scotch  law  differs  materially  from 
that  of  England,  being  based  alto- 
gether upon  a  separate  foundation,  it 
is  important  that  at  least  one  Judge, 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  sys- 
tem, and  trained  to  its  technicalities, 
should  be  a  member  of  the  court  of 
last  resort.  Looking  to  the  present 
state  of  the  Scottish  bar  and  bench, 
we  must  confess  that  we  entertain 
grave  doubts  whether  any  competent 
lawyer  could  be  found  to  undertake 
such  a  duty  for  the  unsubstantial 
reward  of  a  life  peerage! ;  and  we 
apprehend  that  no  satisfactory  or 
thoroughly  efficient  arrangement  for 
the  determination  of  appeals  from 
the  courts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  can  be  effected,  unless  based 
upon  the  principle  of  delegating  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House 
of  Peers  to  a  court,  holding  its  sit- 
t  in.us  in  London,  comprising  the  high- 
rst  legal  talent  which  can  be  drawn 
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from  the  three  kingdoms,  but  not 
necessarily,  in  so  far  as  its  members 
are  concerned,  directly  connected 
with  the  peerage.  Of  course,  the 
Judges  in  such  a  court  of  appeal 
should  be,  like  all  other  Judges,  the 
paid  servants  of  the  State  ;  and  we 
are  confident  that  such  a  measure, 
the  details  of  which  would  be  matter 
of  grave  consideration,  could  not  fail 
to  be  acceptable,  and  must  prove 
highly  beneficial  to  the  country  at 
large.  Indeed,  it  is  manifest  that 
some  such  alteration  of  the  law  is 
now  peremptorily  required  ;  as  it  is 
upon  the  inconvenience  and  insecu- 
rity of  the  working  of  the  present 
system  of  appellate  jurisdiction,  as 
vested  nominally  in  the  whole  body 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  that  the  main 
arguments  in  favour  of  what  we 
must  consider  as  a  dangerous  attempt 
to  destroy  the  hereditary  constitu- 
tion of  the  Upper  House  have  been 
founded. 

These  observations  of  ours  have 
not  been  made  at  random.  We  know 
that  many  of  the  highest  and  best 
legal  authorities  of  our  time  have 
regarded  the  uncertain  state  of  the 
constitution  of  the  last  court  of 
appeal  with  considerable  misgivings 
as  to  the  future,  and  that  they  have 
entertained  a  deep  anxiety  as  to  the 
possible  result,  if  no  definite  arrange- 
ment should  be  made.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  responsible  tribunal, 
such  as  we  have  hinted  at,  would,  in 
any  case,  have  deprived  the  inven- 
tors and  advocates  of  the  creation  of 
life-peerages  of  their  only  plausible 
plea ;  because,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  none  of  them  have  ventured 
to  express  their  unqualified  approval 
of  the  institution  of  life-peers,  as  giv- 
ing new  blood  to  the  Legislature — 
they  merely  take  their  stand  upon  the 
judicial  advantages  which  might  re- 
sult from  the  new  method  of  crea- 
tion. But  if  the  same  advantages, 
or,  as  it  appears  to  us,  advantages 
much  more  important  and  even  pre- 
cious to  the  public  interest,  could  be 
derived  from  the  institution  of  a  new 
court,  framed  in  accordance  and  con- 
sonance with  the  legal  practice  of  the 
realm,  and  calculated  to  give  univer- 
sal satisfaction  and  security,  we;  ap- 
prehend  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  lose  nothing  if  it  renounced 
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what,  to  the  great  bulk  of  its  mem- 
bers, is  a  pure  fiction  of  authority. 
The  pretext — for  it  is  nothing  more 
— for  the  introduction  of  life-peerages, 
has  been  rested  upon  a  very  narrow 
ground  ;  namely,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  adequate  discharge  of 
the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House. 
By  consent  of  Queen,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  to  the  erection  of  an  inde- 
pendent and  responsible  tribunal  of 
appeal,  of  which  the  Law  Lords  of 
Parliament  might  be  members,  the 
difficulty  could  be  obviated  at  once  ; 
and  then— if  it  should  still  be  pro- 
posed to  make  a  radical  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Upper  House 
— the  question  may  be  argued  upon 
broad  and  general  grounds.  It  in 
any  quarter — we  care  not  how  high 
it  be — it  is  deemed  advisable,  or  ex- 
pedient, or  creditable,  or  conducive 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
constitution  of  the  realm,  that  life- 
peerages  should  hereafter  be  copiously 
introduced,  let  the  subject  be  venti- 
lated and  discussed  with  all  imagin- 
able freedom  and  latitude.  But  this 
back-blow — this  poor  attempt,  as  we 
must  needs  think  it  to  be,  of  endea- 
vouring to  gain  a  precedent  and  an 
example  by  insidious  means,  without 
the  co-operation  of  Parliament  — 
strikes  us  as  peculiarly  shabby ;  and 
is  anything  but  wise,  inasmuch  as  it 
indicates  a  desire  to  push  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown  beyond  the  point 
which  has  been  held  as  constitutional 
since  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
In  a  matter  such  as  this  is,  we  need 
hardly  repeat  the  words  of  Lord 
Lyudhurst,  that  we  do  not  speak  of 
the  Sovereign  personally,  but  of  the 
advisers  of  the  Sovereign. 

All  that  we  have  hitherto  said  re- 
lates to  the  expediency  of  creating 
life-peerages  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying possible  deficiencies  in  the 
number  of  Law  Lords  who  now  exercise 
the  whole  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  But  the  greater 
question  is  behind  ;  and  although  we 
approach  the  subject  with  considera- 
ble diffidence,  we  are  constrained  to 
express  our  opinion  that,  in  the  case 
of  Lord  Wensleydale,  the  prerogative 
of  the  Crown  has  been  stretched  be- 
yond its  proper  limit.  We  do  not 
mean  as  to  the  title.  The  Crown  is  the 
fountain  of  honour  ;  and  there  seems 


to  be  little  doubt  that  the  Crown 
may  create  titles  at  pleasure,  without 
any  violation  of  the  constitution.  The 
old  orders  of  Thanes  and  Vavasors 
may  be  resuscitated,  or  new  orders 
of  knighthood,  with  extraordinary 
rank  of  precedence,  may  be  formed. 
All  that,  and  even  more  than  that, 
lies  within  the  power  of  the  Sove- 
reign. But  the  institution  of  a  new 
estate,  or  a  new  order,  or  a  new  tenure 
of  nobility,  which  shall  have  the 
effect  of  augmenting  or  decreasing 
the  power  of  either  of  the  two  other 
recognised  and  established  estates  of 
the  realm,  the  Lords  or  the  Com- 
mons, is  an  assumption  or  exercise  of 
power  beyond  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  we,  who  certainly  do 
not  lean  to  the  side  of  democracy, 
must  oppose  any  such  innovation,  as 
strongly  and  strenuously  as  we  would 
do  were  the  true  privileges  of  the 
Crown  assailed.  We  deny  not  the 
right  of  the  Queen  to  bestow  honours 
arid  titles,  and  to  give  rank  and  pre- 
cedence ;  but  the  case  is  very  different 
when  we  find  the  Queen— or,  to  speak 
more  accurately  and  properly,  the 
Queen's  advisers — attempting  to  alter 
the  recognised  hereditary  character 
of  one  of  the  legislative  chambers. 

Let  us  then  consider  what  is  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
Diligent  search  has  been  made  for 
precedents  to  show  that,  at  an  early 
period  of  English  history,  the  Crown 
was  in  the  use  of  granting  peerages 
for  life  only ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
allow  that  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  brought  to  establish  the  fact 
that,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  at 
least  one  peerage  of  that  nature  was 
created.  But  those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  peruse  the  elaborate 
reports  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
Peerage,  issued  in  1820,  1822,  and 
1825,  will  find  that  in  those  early  times 
the  Crown  assumed  and  exercised 
most  arbitrary  powers.  Peers  were 
summoned  or  not  summoned  to  Par- 
liament according  to  the  will  of  the 
sovereign,  and  the  right  to  exclude 
from  Parliament  a  peer  who  had 
once  taken  his  seat,  was  exercised  by 
the  Crown  in  repeated  instances. 
If  precedents  drawn  from  the  early 
history  of  England  are  to  be  accepted 
as  rules  for  interpreting  the  existing 
measure  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
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Crown,  we  must  necessarily  conclude 
that  the  Crown  has  the  power,  with- 
out trial  or  forfeiture,  to  suspend  or 
take  away  the  privileges  of  any  peer, 
and  that  this  can  be  done  simply  by 
withholding  a  writ  at  the  time  when 
Parliament  is  summoned.  We  doubt 
greatly  whether  even  the  strongest 
stickler  for  prerogative  would  main- 
tain that  such  a  course  would  be 
justifiable  at  the  present  day.  But 
in  truth  we  set  very  little  value  upon 
such  precedents,  beyond  what  at- 
taches to  them  as  mere  antiquarian 
inquiries;  and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  ancient  usage  of  England  in 
regard  to  peerages  is  of  no  value 
in  determining  the  rights,  privileges, 
or  position  of  members  of  the  present 
House  of  Lords.  It  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  there  is  now  no 
English  House,  nor  are  there  any 
Peers  of  England.  The  unions  with 
Scotland  and  Ireland  entirely  altered 
the  character  of  the  existing  Peerage. 
To  borrow  the  language  of  the  Third 
Report  upon  the  Dignity ; — 

"  When  the  union  of  England  and 
Scotland  was  accomplished  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  all  the  adult  peers  of 
the  realm  of  England  were  entitled  to 
writs  of  summons  in  the  characters  of 
temporal  Lords  of  the  Parliament  of 
England,  as  that  Parliament  was  then 
constituted  ;  but  there  are  now  no  longer 
any  peers  of  the  realm  of  England.  By 
the  union  with  Scotland,  England  as 
well  as  Scotland  ceased  to  be  distinct 
realms ;  and  all  the  peers  of  the  realm 
of  England,  and  all  the  peers  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  became,  by  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  peers  of  the  new 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain." 

In  like  manner  the  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  produced  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  Peerage  : — 

"  All  the  peers  of  Ireland,  and  all  the 
Peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  the  peers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  since  created, 
form,  in  some  degree,  the  second  estate 
of  the  realm  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
qualified  by  the  power  given  to  the 
peers  of  Ireland  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  privileges  as  such,  under  certain 
circumstances  ;  but  twenty-eight  only  of 
the  peers  of  Ireland  are  Lords  of  Parlia- 
ment, being  elected  to  represent  the 
rest  of  the  peers  of  Ireland  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  their  election  being  for  life. 
A  power  is  also  reserved  to  the  Crown 
to  create  new  peers  of  Ireland,  under 
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certain  circumstances  ;  and  the  peers 
so  created  become  also  part  of  the  whole 
body  of  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
though  not  by  their  creation  Lords  of 
Parliament,  and  though,  by  the  terms  of 
their  creation,  made  peers  of  Ireland 
only. 

"  It  seems  manifest,  therefore,  that 
not  only  the  peers  of  the  realm  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  the  present  day,  but  all  the 
members  of  the  legislative  assemblies  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  both  as  bodies,  and 
as  individual  members  of  different  bodies, 
and  in  their  several  different  and  respec- 
tive rights  and  capacities,  bear  little  re- 
semblance to  any  of  the  members  of  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  realm  of 
England  from  the  Conquest,  before  and 
to  the  reign  of  John";  and  the  peers  of 
the  realm  of  the  United  Kingdom,  both 
as  a  body  and  individually,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  peers  of  the  realm  of 
England,  before  the  Union  of  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  especially  as  many  of  them  are 
not  Lords  of  Parliament ;  and  such  of 
them  as  are  elected  to  represent  the 
peers  of  Scotland,  and  such  of  them  as 
are  elected  to  represent  the  peers  of 
Ireland,  are  Lords  of  Parliament  by 
election,  and  not  by  virtue  of  their  re- 
spective dignities,  though  the  possession 
of  those  dignities  is  a  necessary  quali- 
fication to  warrant  their  election."  — 
Third  Report  on  the  Dignity  of  the  Peer' 
age,  pp.  34,  35. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  such 
a  question  as  this,  affecting  the  status 
and  privileges  of  the  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  cannot  be  settled 
by  reference  to  early  English  prece- 
dents. There  is  no  longer  an  English 
peerage,  neither  is  there  an  English 
Sovereign.  The  Acts  of  Union  have 
quite  altered  the  character  of  the 
Peerage,  for  they  have  established  a 
clear  and  intelligible  distinction  be- 
tween Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Lords  of  Parliament.  The  mere 
possession  of  the  dignity  by  no  means 
implies  the  right  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  With  the  exception  of 
sixteen  who  are  elected  to  serve  in 
each  Parliament,  the  whole  body  of 
what  were  the  peers  of  Scotland, 
but  who  now  are  peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  unless  qualified  to 
sit  in  virtue  of  a  new  patent ;  and 
that  portion  of  the  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  whose  ancestors 
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were  peers  of  Ireland,  are  represented 
in  Parliament  by  twenty-eight  of 
their  number.  It  is  important  that 
this  distinction  should  be  borne  in 
mind;  the  more  especially  because, 
by  a  loose  and  inaccurate  mode  of 
expression,  many  people  are  led  to 
think  that  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Scottish  and  Irish  peers  are  not 
peers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Yet 
such  unquestionably  is  their  charac- 
ter ;  but  though  peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  are  not  necessarily 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

If,  therefore,  precedent  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  affording  any  rule  for  as- 
certaining the  extent  of  the  Sove- 
reign's prerogative,  it  humbly  ap- 
pears to  us  that  no  instance  from  the 
history  of  England  previous  to  the 
unions  with  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
can  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  The 
laws  of  England,  as  a  province  or 
component  part  of  the  realm,  may 
have  remained  intact ;  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Peerage  was  entirely 
altered.  The  question  is  not  now, 
What  were  the  powers  or  extent  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  monarchs 
of  England  ?  It  is  simply  this, 
What  are  the  powers,  and  what  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland?  For  otherwise,  be  it 
observed,  the  search  for  precedents 
must  be  extended  both  to  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  we  apprehend  that 
investigation  so  directed  might  lead 
to  some  curious  results.  We  know 
that  King  James,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  England,  had  such  an 
exalted  notion  of  his  prerogative,  that 
in  his  progress  southward  he  actu- 
ally tried  in  person,  and  condemned 
to  death,  an  unfortunate  footpad, 
who  in  all  probability  would  have 
received  a  milder  sentence  from  a  less 
august  tribunal.  As  to  creations  of 
the  peerage  in  Scotland,  take  the 
case  of  the  Barony  of  Rutherford. 
That  peerage  was  created  by  Charles 
II.,  in  1661 ;  a  much  more  recent 
authority  than  Richard  II. ;  and  the 
destination  was  to  Andrew  Ruther- 
ford, and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
"  quibus  deficientibus,  quamcumque 
aliam  personam  seu  personas  quas 
sibi  quoad  vixerit,  quinetiam  in  arti- 
culo  mortis,  ad  ei  succedendum,  ac 
fore  ejus  hseredes  tallise  et  provisionis 
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in  eadem  dignitate,  nominare  et  de- 
signare  placuerit,  secundurn  nomina- 
tionem  et  designationem  manu  ejus 
subscribendam,  subque  provisionibus 
restrictionibus  et  conditionibus  a 
dicto  Andrea,  pro  ejus  arbitrio,  in 
dicta  designatione  experimendis."  In 
short,  if  the  first  Lord  Rutherford 
had  no  heirs-male,  he  was  entitled  by 
this  patent  to  assign  the  dignity,  even 
on  death-bed,  to  any  person  whom  he 
might  choose  to  name  ;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  him,  if  so  disposed, 
from  having  nominated  his  footman 
to  succeed  him  in  the  peerage  !  Here 
is  a  precedent  to  which  we  respect- 
fully request  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  bent  upon  asserting  the  un- 
limited nature  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive; and  we  should  like  to  know 
whether  they  are  prepared  to  main- 
tain that  such  a  patent,  if  granted 
now,  would  be  regarded  as  constitu- 
tional, and  would  be  held  sufficient  to 
entitle  the  assignee,  not  the  heir,  of 
the  originally  created  peer  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ?  Certainly  we 
are  entitled  to  demand,  if  this  case  of 
Lord  Wensleydale  is  to  be  decided 
upon  precedents,  a  distinct  answer  to 
the  foregoing  question.  For,  as  we 
have  already  shown — we  trust  dis- 
tinctly, and  we  know  incontrover- 
tibly — the  interest  now  at  stake  con- 
cerns not  the  Peerage  of  England, 
which  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist, 
but  the  interest  of  the  Peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  therefore  pre- 
cedents drawn  from  the  history  of 
England  can  have  no  more  weight 
than  precedents  drawn  from  the  his- 
tories or  records  of  Scotland  or  of 
Ireland. 

We  think  that  no  weight  whatever 
is  to  be  given  to  such  precedents.  No 
sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has,  till 
now,  attempted  to  alter  the  heredi- 
tary character  of  the  Peerage.  This 
is  the  very  first  instance  of  a  peerage 
for  life  granted  in  the  monarchy  un- 
der which  we  live,  and  it  cannot  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  an  inno- 
vation. We  use  that  term  in  its  most 
innocuous  sense ;  not  meaning  thereby 
to  challenge  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  confer  a  new  description  of  dignity, 
but  simply  marking  the  fact  that  the 
dignity,  as  granted,  is  new.  But  the 
creation  of  such  a  dignity  by  no  means 
2C 
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carries  with  it  the  right  to  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  As  we  have 
already  shown,  many  of  the  Peers 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  all  of  whom 
are  hereditary,  are  expressly  excluded 
from  that  House,  not  by  will  of  the 
Sovereign  alone,  but  by  express  sta- 
tute, bearing  the  authority  of  the 
Three  Estates  of  the  realm.  If  there 
be  any  meaning  whatever  in  the 
phrase  that  this  is  a  "  limited  mo- 
narchy," it  must  be  held  to  signify 
that  the  Crown  cannot,  ex  proprio 
motu,  interfere  with  the  constitution 
of  the  other  two  Estates.  It  cannot, 
we  know  well,  interfere  arbitrarily 
with  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  is  it  not  an  inter- 
ference with  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  we  find  a  new 
kind  of  peerage  created,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  party  so  created  a 
voice  in  the  Legislature  1  Is  that  not 
directly  contrary  to  constitutional 
usage — to  the  "  lex  et  consuetude 
Parliament!,"  which  has  been  justly 
held  as  the  great  bulwark  of  our 
national  freedom  ?  On  this  point  we 
invite  consideration ;  and  the  more 
deeply  it  is  considered,  the  stronger, 
we  are  assured,  will  be  the  convic- 
tion that  the  present  attempt,  if 
successful,  would  be  highly  danger- 
ous to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

All  must  agree  with  us  that  it  is 
of  the  most  vital  importance  that 
the  independence  of  the  two  national 
chambers  should  be  maintained.  The 
House  of  Commons  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  independent,  because  it 
is  strictly  electoral.  Ail  proposals 
which  have  Mtherto  been  made  to 
place  a  certain  number  of  seats  at 
the  disposal  of  ministers,  or  rather 
to  allow  ministers  to  sit  and  vote 
without  representing  a  constituency, 
have  been  scouted ;  and  although 
very  plausible  arguments  have  from 
time  to  time  been  advanced  to 
prove  the  expediency  of  such  an  ar- 
rangement, these  have  failed  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  this  country  that 
it  would  be  safe  to  depart,  in  any 
case,  from  the  electoral  system  of  re- 
turn. The  House  of  Peers  hitherto 
has  been  independent,  because, 
though  the  Crown  has  the  right  of 
creating  new  peers,  that  right  has 
only  been  exercised  according  to  the 
existing  and  understood  conditions  ; 
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and  the  hereditary  constitution  of 
the  House  renders  it  impossible  to 
suppose  that  any  undue  or  exorbi- 
tant exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  in  creating  new  peers,  can 
permanently  affect  its  independence. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  original  peer  is  to  be 
swayed  by  the  same  motives  which 
affected  his  father,  or  that  he  will 
tread  implicitly  in  his  footsteps  ; 
and  therefore,  even  in  times  of  great 
excitement,  the  power  of  creation 
has  been  exercised  within  limits  by 
the  advisers  of  the  Crown.  Lord 
Brougham,  who,  in  the  days  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  was  not  very  scrupu- 
lous, intended,  as  he  tells  us  himself, 
to  advise  his  sovereign,  William  IV., 
to  exercise  his  prerogative  to  an  ex- 
tent which  never  had  been  attempted 
before,  and  which,  we  devoutly  trust, 
will  never  be  attempted  again.  He 
says,  "  When  I  went  to  Windsor 
with  Lord  Grey,  I  had  a  list  of 
EIGHTY  creations,  framed  upon  the 
principle  of  making  the  least  possible 
permanent  addition  to  our  House, 
and  to  the  aristocracy,  by  calling  up 
peers'  eldest  sons — by  choosing  men 
without  families — by  taking  Scotch 
and  Irish  peers."  It  is  of  no  avail 
now  to  revert  to  the  past,  or  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  whether  or  not 
the  proposed  measure  was  justifiable ; 
more  especially  as  Lord  Brougham 
adds,  "  But  such  was  my  deep  sense 
of  the  dreadful  consequences  of  the 
act,  that  I  much  question  whether  I 
should  not  have  preferred  running 
the  risk  of  confusion  that  attended 
the  loss  of  the  bill  as  it  then  stood." 
Under  the  present  hereditary  system, 
there  is  little  danger  that  the  House 
of  Peers  will  lose  its  independent 
character  ;  nor  could  it  be  so  affected, 
even  for  a  short  period,  save  by  some 
such  exorbitant  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  by  creating  simultane- 
ously an  undue  and  unconstitu- 
tional number  of  peers.  But  the 
case  would  be  widely  different 
if  life -peerages  were  to  be  allowed, 
and  recognised  as  conferring  a  right 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Peer- 
ages in  the  ordinary  course  of  succes- 
sion become  rapidly  extinct.  In  1707, 
when  the  Union  Roll  of  Scotland  was 
made  up,  the  number  of  the  Peerage 
amounted  to  154;  and  since  then  six, 
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having  proved  their  claims,  have  been 
added,  thus  swelling  the  number  to 
160.  At  present  there  are  only  82 
members  of  that  Peerage,  showing  a 
diminution  of  nearly  one-half  in  the 
course  of  150  years.  If,  then,  the 
lapse  of  hereditary  peerages  is  to  be 
supplied — as  no  doubt  it  will  be  sup- 

Elied,  should  the  claim  of  Lord  Wens- 
;ydale  to  take  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Peers  be  allowed  —by  peers  created 
for  life  only,  who  can  fail  to  see  that, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Upper  House  must  be 
entirely  extinguished  1  In  the  natural 
course 'of  events,  that  Chamber  must 
become  an  appanage  of  the  Crown, 
very  much  indeed  in  the  condition  of 
the'  old  English  Chamber  of  Peers, 
when  the  Crown  exercised  its  discre- 
tion in  issuing  or  withholding  writs 
of  summons  to  Parliament.  Therein, 
we  conclude,  lies  the  real  danger.  We 
speak  of  "  the  constitution  of  the 
country,"  and  men  regard  the  term 
as  vague  because  so  much  is  implied. 
But  it  is  different  when  we  consider 
separately  the  constitution  of  each 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  Then  we 
are  dealing,  not  with  generalities,  but 
with  facts  ;  and  we  appeal,  not  only 
to  the  antiquarian  and  the  genealo- 
gist, but  to  the  understanding  of  all 
educated  men,  whether,  until  now, 
they  ever  conceived  the  possibility  of 
a  non-hereditary  House  of  Lords? 
Surely,  in  1832,  when  a  design  for 
swamping  that  House  was  seriously 
entertained,  the  legality  of  creating 
peerages  for  life  must  have  occurred 
to  some  of  the  men  of  acute  and  dar- 
ing intellect  who  were  willing  to  peril 
so  much  for  the  success  of  their  fa- 
vourite measure,  and  yet  no  proposal 
of  the  kind  was  put  forward.  It  is 
in  the  "  ennoblement  of  the  blood" 
which,  once  bestowed,  the  sovereign 
cannot  recall,  that  the  essential  privi- 
lege and  pre-eminence  of  the  Peerage 
lies.  Take  that  away,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  dignity  is  altered. 

Some  kind  of  argument  has  been 
attempted  to  be  drawn  in  favour  of 
life-peerages,  from  the  patent  fact  that 
bishops  have  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  To  that  we  answer  that  the 
"Spiritual  Lords,"  as  they  are  termed, 
sit  there  partly  by  consuetude,  and 
partly  by  statute;  and  Blackstone 
thus  explains  the  reason  of  their  sit- 
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ting  :  "  These"  (i.e.  the  Spiritual 
Lords)  "  hold,  or  are  supposed  to  hold, 
certain  ancient  baronies  under  the 
Queen;  for  William  the  Conqueror 
thought  proper  to  change  the  spiri- 
tual tenure  of  frankalmoign,  or  free 
alms,  under  which  the  bishops  held 
their  lands  during  the  Saxon  govern- 
ment, into  the  feodal  or  Norman  ten- 
ure by  barony,  which  subjected  their 
estates  to  all  civil  charges  and  assess- 
ments, from  which  they  were  before 
exempt ;  and  in  right  of  succession  to 
those  baronies  which  were  unalien- 
able  from  their  respective  dignities, 
the  bishops  and  abbots  were  allowed 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords." 
And  let  it  be  specially  remarked,  that 
the  Crown  has  no  power  to  call  a 
newly-created  bishop,  in  virtue  of  his 
bishopric,  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  is  distinctly  asserted  by  the  sta- 
tute 10  and  11  Viet.  cap.  108,  which 
provides  that  the  number  of  English 
Lords  Spiritual  shall  not  be  increased 
by  the  creation  of  any  new  bishopric. 
So  here  is  a  precedent,  if  precedents 
are  to  be  sought  for,  limiting  the 
power  of  the  Crown  as  to  new  digni- 
ties, and  debarring  it  from  interfering 
with  the  constituted  rights  of  another 
estate  of  the  realm. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion 
upon  a  subject  not  only  interesting, 
but  of  the  highest  importance,  we 
have  studiously  avoided  mixing  up 
the  question  of  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  confer  titles  of  honour  at  pleasure, 
with  that  of  the  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative to  create,  contrary  to  con- 
suetude, a  new  kind  of  nobility  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  are 
-indeed  totally  separate  questions,  and 
must  so  be  considered  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  point  at  issue.  We  submit  that 
this  much  is  clear  and  evident— 1st, 
That  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is  not  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  possession  of  a  British 
peerage ;  2d,  That,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Bishops  or  Lords  Spiritual, 
who  sit  in  the  character  of  holders  of 
ancient  baronies  under  the  Queen,  all 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
are  hereditary  peers ;  3d,  That  since 
the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
which  merged  the  two  ancient  king- 
doms into  one  monarchy  under  the 
name  of  Great  Britain,  and  made  all 
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the  existing  peers,  without  any  excep- 
tion, peers  of  Great  Britain,  there  has 
been  no  instance  of  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  to  create  peer- 
ages without  remainder;  4th,  That 
the  same  observation  applies  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  was  established  by  the 
Act  of  Union  with  Ireland,  and  which 
made  all  existing  peers,  peers  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  present  is  the  first  instance  in 
which  a  title  of  nobility,  without  re- 
mainder, has  been  conferred  by  patent, 
and  the  mere  title,  as  a  personal  hon- 
our, may  be  unimpeachable.  But  it  is 
a  very  different  thing  when  it  is  at- 
tempted to  give  the  holder  of  that  title 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which,  we 
humbly  venture  to  think,  is  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  because  it  is 
contrary  to  the  acknowledged  con- 
stitution and  hereditary  character  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  That  there  must 
be  some  limit  to  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  is  certain  ;  and  we  shall 
put  a  case  for  the  solution  of  those 
who  take  the  opposite  view.  It  is 
this  :  Would  the  Crown  be  entitled 
to  issue  a  writ  of  summons  to  any 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  is 
such  in  virtue  of  his  representing  an 
bid  Scottish  or  Irish  peerage ;  and 
would  such  peer  be  entitled,  in  re- 
spect of  that  writ,  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords  1  We  apprehend 
that  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to 
that.  Such  an  attempt  would  be 
directly  contrary  to  and  in  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  Acts  of  Union. 
No  man  surely  will  maintain  that 
Queen  Anne  could  have  evaded  the 
express  conditions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Union,  by  creating  all  the  former 
peers  of  Scotland  who  became  peers 
of  Great  Britain  (with  the  exception 
of  the  sixteen  representatives),  peers 
for  life,  without  remainder,  and  so 
have  effected  an  absolute  revolution 
in  the  character  of  the  then  existing 
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House  of  Lords.  It  was  not  until 
the  year  1782,  seventy  years  after  the 
Union,  that  a  writ  of  summons  was 
allowed  to  be  issued  to  Douglas  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  in  the  character  of  Duke 
of  Brandon,  a  dignity  which  had  been 
given  to  his  ancestor  in  1711.  Pre- 
vious to  that  decision,  it  seems  to 
have  been  maintained  that  no  subse- 
quent patent  to  a  peer,  who  originally 
was  a  peer  of  Scotland,  could  entitle 
him  to  a  writ  of  summons  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  point 
was  twice  adjudicated  upon  in  the 
House  of  Lords  :  first  in  the  case  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  already  men- 
tioned ;  and,  secondly,  in  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  who,  1719, 
asserted  his  right  to  a  writ  of  sum- 
mons in  his  character  of  Duke  of 
Dover.  In  both  instances  the  deci- 
sion was  hostile  to  the  claim ;  but  the 
point  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  the 
admission  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
to  sit  as  Duke  of  Brandon  under  that 
patent. 

If  the  Crown  can  now  create  a  peer 
for  life,  so  as  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  it  must  necessarily 
have  possessed  that  power  150  years 
ago ;  and,  if  so,  every  one  of  the  Scot- 
tish peers  might  have  been  called  to 
the  Upper  House  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  giving  them  new  patents 
for  life.  Such  an  attempt  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  considered  ille- 
gal, unconstitutional,  and  utterly  sub- 
versive of  the  Union-  and  yet  we 
cannot  see  wherein  such  an  attempt 
would  have  differed  in  principle  from 
that  which  is  now  made  to  introduce 
Lord  Wensleydale  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  is  only  by  the  consent  of 
Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  that 
the  fundamental  character  of  any  of 
the  three  great  Estates  of  the  realm 
can  be  altered ;  and  the  attempt  to 
destroy  or  impair  the  independence 
of  one  of  them  is  ominous  for  the  sta- 
bility of  the  others. 
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THE  LAWS  CONCERNING  WOMEN. 


THE  injuries  of  women  have  long 
been  a  standing  subject  of  com- 
plaint and  animadversion.  Woman's 
rights  will  never  grow  into  a  popular 
agitation,  yet  woman's  wrongs  are 
always  picturesque  and  attractive. 
They  are  indeed  so  good  to  make 
novels  and  poems  about,  so  telling 
as  illustrations  of  patience  and  gentle- 
ness, that  we  fear  any  real  redress 
of  grievances  would  do  more  harm 
to  the  literary  world  than  it  would 
do  good  to  the  feminine.  We  speak 
with  a  very  serious  and  well-meaning 
pamphlet*  on  the  subject  before  us 
— no  impassioned  statement  of  per- 
sonal wrongs,  but  a  quiet  summary 
of  real  laws  and  positive  (apparent) 
injustices.  We  have  no  desire,  for 
our  own  part,  to  throw  ridicule  upon 
any  temperate  and  well-considered 
movement  of  real  social  ameliora- 
tion ;  but  words  and  terms  are  un- 
chancy things  to  deal  with,  and  half 
the  quarrels  in  the  world  come  from 
different  interpretations  put  by  dif- 
ferent people  on  the  same  phrase- 
ology. These  laws  which  concern 
women  do  not  seem  at  the  first 
glance  either  just  or  complimentary. 
At  the  first  glance,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  masculine  law- 
maker has  made  use  of  his  ad- 
vantages for  the  enslavement  of 


his  feebler  companion.    Mrs  Brown- 
ing's 

"  Women  sobbing  out  of  sight, 
Because  men  made  the  laws," 
appears,  in  fact,  a  real  condition, 
when  we  glance  at  the  surface  and 
outside  of  the  question  ;  and  we  are 
disposed,  in  immediate  indignation, 
to  break  a  lance  upon  the  grand  ab- 
stract tyrant,  Man,  who  keeps  this 
princess  in  a  perpetual  dungeon. 
Yet  let  us  pause  a  moment.  The 
law  may  be  unnecessarily  particu- 
lar ;  but  are  its  opponents  upon  just 
ground  1 

We  have  small  faith,  for  our  own 
part,  in  what  is  called  class  legisla- 
tion, and  smallest  faith  of  all  in  that 
species  of  class  legislation  which 
could  make  the  man  an  intentional 
•  and  voluntary  oppressor  of  the  wo- 
man. This  idea,  that  the  two  por- 
tions of  humankind  are  natural  an- 
tagonists to  each  other,  is,  to  our 
thinking,  at  the  very  outset,  a  mon- 
strous and  unnatural  idea.  The  very 
man  who  made  the  laws  which  send 
"  women  sobbing  out  of  sight,"  had 
not  only  a  wife,  whom  we  may  cha- 
ritably suppose  he  was  glad  of  a 
legal  argument  for  tyrannising  over, 
but  doubtless  such  things  as  sisters 
and  daughters,  whom  he  could  have 
no  desire  to  subject  to  the  tyranny 


*  A  Brief  Summary ,  in  Plain  Language,  of  the  most  Important  Laws  concerning 
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of  other  men.  There  is  no  man  in 
existence  so  utterly  separated  from 
one-half  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  to 
be  able  to  legislate  against  them  in 
the  interests  of  his  own  sex.  No 
official  character  whatever  can  make 
so  absurd  and  artificial  a  distinction. 
Let  us  vindicate,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  law  and  the  law-maker.  It  is 
possible  that  the  poor  may  legislate 
against  the  rich,  or  the  rich  against 
the  poor,  but  to  make  such  an  an- 
tagonism between  men  and  wo- 
men is  against  all  reason  and  all 
nature. 

This  is  the  first  grand  mistake  of 
a  movement  which  certainly  has 
the  appearance  of  justice  on  its  side. 
The  laws  which  govern  human  inter- 
course are  for  the  most  part  only 
fixed  and  arbitrary  demonstrations 
of  natural  rights  and  necessities ;  and 
it  is  taking  altogether  false  ground 
to  interpret  them  by  motives  of  petty 
jealousy,  such  as  a  particular  man 
might  entertain  towards  his  wife, 
but  which  men  in  general  never 
have  entertained,  nor  can  entertain, 
towards  the  abstract  Woman.  This 
is  the  very  vanity  of  reasoning — fal- 
lacious and  untrustworthy  in  its  first 
beginning. 

If  this  antagonism  is  not  true  of 
man  and  woman  in  the  abstract, 
how  much  less  true  is  it  of  the  par- 
ticular relationship  of  man  and  wife. 
It  is  no  fallacy  of  the  law  to  say  that 
these  two  are  one  person ;  it  is  a 
mere  truism  of  nature.  Let  us  grant 
that  in  most  cases  they  have  their  dif- 
ferences ;  that  they  do  a  little  private 
fighting  quietly  under  their  own  roof 
on  various  domestic  occasions  ;  that 
Elysian  harmony  and  content  is  by  no 
means  a  prevailing  atmosphere  even 
in  the  happiest  households — yet  our 
proposition  remains  unaltered.  Mar- 
rying is  like  dying — as  distinct,  as 
irrevocable,  as  complete.  In  mo- 
ments of  excitement,  in  the  flush  of 
injury,  real  or  supposed,  or  under  the 
intolerable  sting  of  injustice,  we  may 
chafe  and  strain  at  the  chain  that 
binds  us  ;  but  sober  thought  and 
cooler  temper  say  what  the  law 
says,  with  a  deep  and  silent  empha- 
sis stronger  than  the  law.  The 
u  marriage  of  true  minds "  may  be 
as  rare  as  it  is  lofty  and  fortunate. 
The  marriage  of  interests,  hopes,  and 
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purposes  is  universal.  The  more  in- 
dependent husband  and  wife  are  of 
each  other,  the  less  sure  is  the  basis 
of  society.  "We  desire  no  injustice 
to  women  ;  we  are  reluctant  even  to 
shut  out  from  hope  of  redress  those 
desperate  exceptional  cases  which 
occur  now  and  then  to  prove  barbar- 
ism and  injustice  in  every  law  ;  but 
no  considerate  and  unbiassed  mind 
can  omit  to  perceive  that  legislation 
for  the  exceptional  cases,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  be  at  once  foolish 
and  wrong.  It  is  true  that  most  of 
us  have  outgrown  the  utilitarian 
principle  which  held  "  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number" 
for  the  chief  article  of  its  system  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  outgrow 
those  general  principles  of  nature  of 
which  the  law  is  but  a  distinct  and 
authoritative  exposition.  Nor  can 
we  accept  individual  hardship  in  a 
dozen  or  in  a  hundred  cases  as  suffi- 
cient motive  for  the  alteration  of  a 
rule  which  regulates  the  fate  of  mil- 
lions, which  is  no  invented  tyranny,, 
but  which,  to  a  plain  and  visible  ar- 
rangement of  nature,  pronounces  its 
emphatic  Amen ! 

For  all  the  laws  complained  of  as 
affecting  women  concern  themselves 
with  women  married ;  women  un- 
married are  under  no  humiliations 
of  legal  bondage.  It  is  the  wife,  and 
not  the  woman,  whose  separate  exist- 
ence the  law  denies.  This  is  a  fiction 
in  one  sense,  but  not  in  another  ;  in 
one  point  of  view,  a  visible  piece  of 
nonsense  ;  in  another,  an  infallible 
truth.  It  is  hard  to  enter  upon  this 
subject  without  falling  into  the  au- 
thoritative hardness  of  legal  phrase- 
ology, or  the  sweet  jargon  of  poetic 
nonsense,  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
"  The  wife  loses  her  rights  as  a  single 
woman,  and  her  existence  is  entirely 
absorbed  in  that  of  her  husband," 
says  this  Brief  Summary  in  Plain 
Language  of  the  formal  law.  "  His 
house  slie  enters,"  says  the  poet, 

"  A  guardian  angel  o'er  his  life  presid- 
ing* 

Doubling  his  pleasures,   and  his  cares 
dividing." 

The  one  utterance  is  somewhat  humi- 
liating, the  other  unquestionably 
pretty ;  and  both  fail  of  the  truth. 
Lawyer  and  Poet  alike  survey  the 
surface  and  external  aspect  of  the 
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question  —  common  experience  pro- 
nounces a  fuller  verdict.  This  ques- 
tion, of  all  others,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  be  decided  by  individual  cases 
— and  we  are  all  perfectly  aware 
that,  as  a  general  principle,  the  wife 
is  the  husband  quite  as  much  as  the 
husband  is  the  wife.  In  truth  and 
in  nature — with  the  reality  of  sober 
fact  and  without  romancing — these 
two  people  set  their  hands  to  it, 
that  they  are  no  longer  two  people, 
but  one  person.  And  let  us  not  sup- 
pose that,  in  considering  any  social 
question,  we  have  to  consider  princi- 
pally a  succession  of  sensitive  and 
high-spirited  individual  tempera- 
ments or  states  of  exalted  feeling. 
No  law  can  suffice  to  baulk  of  their 
natural  portion  of  misery  those  sus- 
ceptible personages  who  are  alive  to 
every  touch  of  possible  offence.  The 
broad  general  principle  crushes  over 
them,  regardless  of  their  outcries. 
Common  law  and  rule  take  no  cog- 
nisance of  feelings  excited  and  hero- 
ical.  We  grant  it  is  sometimes  un- 
just to  judge  the  chance  Edwin  and 
Angelina,  as  it  is  right  to  judge  the 
Johns  and  the  Marys  of  ordinary 
existence ;  but  how  much  more  un- 
just to  fit  our  regulations  to  the 
chance  case  instead  of  to  the  ordi- 
nary !  We  can  come  to  no  true  and 
safe  conclusion  upon  a  matter  so 
delicate  and  personal  as  this,  without 
carefully  discriminating  between  the 
common  and  the  uncommon.  No  law 
of  human  origin  can  reach  every  pos- 
sible development  of  human  temper 
and  organisation  ;  injured  wives  and 
unhappy  husbands  are  accidents  un- 
curable  by  law ;  and  it  would  be  al-  " 
most  as  wise  to  legislate  for  the  race, 
on  the  supposition  that  every  mem- 
ber of  it  had  a  broken  leg,  as  on 
the  more  injurious  hypothesis  that 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  injustice, 
rankled  within  the  heart  of  every 
home. 

Let  us  not  enter  upon  the  tender 
question  of  mental  inferiority.  Every 
individual  woman,  we  presume,  is 
perfectly  easy  on  her  own  account 
that  she  at  least  is  not  remarkably 
behind  her  masculine  companions  ; 
and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  we 
need  fear  no  grand  duel  between  the 
two  halves  of  creation.  But  every 
man  and  every  woman  knows,  with 


the  most  absolute  certainty,  that  a 
household  divided  against  itself  can- 
not stand.  It  is  the  very  first  prin- 
ciple of  domestic  existence.  In  all 
this  great  world,  with  all  its  myriads 
of  creatures,  it  is  vain  to  think  of 
forming  a  single  home  unless  it  is 
built  upon  this  foundation.  One  in- 
terest and  one  fortune  is  an  indispen- 
sable necessity.  The  constitution  of 
the  household  is  more  entirely  repre- 
sentative than  even  that  glorious 
constitution  of  which  we  all  have 
heard  so  much,  and  which  keeps  our 
ship  of  state  afloat.  The  man  is  the 
natural  representative  of  his  wife  in 
one  set  of  duties  —  the  wife  is  the 
natural  representative  of  the  husband 
in  another  •  and  if  any  one  will  tell 
us  that  the  nursery  is  less  important 
than  the  Exchange,  or  that  it  is  a 
more  dignified  business  to  vote  for  a 
county  member  than  to  regulate  a 
Christian  household,  we  will  grant 
that  the  woman  has  an  inferior  range 
of  duty.  Otherwise,  there  is  a  per- 
fect balance  between  the  two  mem- 
bers of  this  one  person.  In  this  view 
— and  we  defy  the  most  visionary 
champion  of  abstract  female  rights 
to  disprove  that  this  is  the  ordinary 
rule  of  common  society — it  is  a  mere 
trick  of  words  to  say  that  the  woman 
loses  her  existence,  and  is  absorbed 
in  her  husband.  Were  it  so  in  reality 
— and  were  it  indeed  true  "  that  the 
poor  rivulet  loseth  her  name,  is  car- 
ried and  re  carried  with  her  new  asso- 
ciate, beareth  no  sway,  possesseth 
nothing  " — then  would  the  question 
of  female  inferiority  be  fairly  proved 
and  settled  once  for  all.  Mighty  in- 
deed must  be  the  Titanic  current  of 
that  soul  which  could  receive  one 
whole  human  being,  full  of  thoughts, 
affections,  and  emotions,  into  its  tide, 
and  yet  remain  uncoloured  and  un- 
changed. There  is  no  such  monster 
of  a  man,  and  no  such  nonentity  of 
a  woman,  in  ordinary  life.  Which  of 
us  does  not  carry  our  wife's  thoughts 
in  our  brain,  and  our  wife's  likings 
in  our  heart,  with  the  most  innocent 
unconsciousness  that  they  are  not 
our  own  original  property?  And 
how  vain  is  the  reasoning  which 
goes  upon  any  other  premises.  In 
fact,  this  agitation  is  only  defensible 
when  it  deals  with  matter  of  prac- 
tice ;  it  has  no  principle  to  carry  in 
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its  front — for  the  only  true  rule  of 
Marriage  remains  unimpugnable ; 
and  if  it  is  either  a  legal  or  a  poetic 
fiction  to  call  man  and  wife  one  per- 
son, then  all  sacredness,  purity,  and 
noble  sentiment,  departs  from  the 
bond  between  them. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  sacred 
and  entire  union  is  not  to  be  made 
by  law :  True ;  yet  undoubtedly 
these  very  restrictions,  harsh  and  ar- 
bitrary, which  "absorb  the  existence" 
of  the  wife  in  that  of  the  husband, 
help  towards  this  consummation. 
Let  us  not  mistake.  The  law  has 
nothing  to  do  with  that  union  of 
souls  and  sympathies  of  which  lovers 
dream  ;  but  it  has  to  do  with  the  com- 
mon security,  the  peace  of  families, 
the  safe  foundation  of  the  social 
world.  Rash  enough  at  all  times  are 
the  young  entrants  into  this  irre- 
vocable bond ;  gainful  enough  often 
is  the  breaking-in  of  two  impetuous 
and  impatient  spirits  to  the  common 
yoke  of  life  ;  and  love  itself  is  irri- 
table and  headstrong — the  greatest 
mischief-maker  in  the  world.  Before 
the  threshold  of  this  uncertain  house 
stands  the  law,  barring  all  exit.  For 
the  interests  of  society,  and  for  the 
comfort  of  the  commonwealth,  this 
.authoritative  voice  says  it  is  impos- 
sible. The  nomadic  principle  has  al- 
ready too  much  sway  over  our  social 
arrangements;  here  it  cannot  enter. 
The  business  of  a  righteous  and  ra- 
tional law  is  not  to  provide  facilities 
for  escaping,  but  to  rivet  and  enforce 
the  claims  of  that  relationship  upon 
which  all  society  is  founded.  It  is 
not  possible  to  permit  those  who 
have  once  been  man  and  wife  to  go 
forth  to  the  world  separate  units, 
uninjured  by  the  failure  of  so  vital 
an  experiment.  All  purity,  all  cer- 
tainty, all  the  sober  and  steadfast 
continuance  which  is  the  heart  and 
strength  of  a  nation,  are  perilled  by 
such  a  possibility.  The  law  compels 
no  one,  either  man  or  woman,  to 
enter  into  this  perilous  estate  of  mar- 
riage ;  but,  being  once  within  it,  it 
is  the  law's  first  duty  to  hedge  this 
important  territory  round  with  its 
strongest  and  highest  barriers.  The 
justice  which  means  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  rights  has  no  place  between 
those  two  persons  whom  natural  po- 
licy as  well  as  Divine  institution 
teach  us  to  consider  as  one.  It  seems 
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a  harsh  saying,  but  it  is  a  true  one — 
Justice  cannot  be  done  between  them ; 
their  rights  are  not  to  be  divided ; 
they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  or- 
dinary principles  of  equity.  In  the 
event  of  a  disjunction  between  the 
father  and  the  mother,  the  wife  and 
the  husband,  you  must  choose  which 
of  them  you  shall  be  just  to  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  both. 

For  it  is  not  the  question  of  the 
wife's  earnings  or  the  wife's  property 
which  lies  nearest  the  heart  of  this 
controversy  :  there  are  the  children- 
living  witnesses  of  the  undividable- 
ness  of  the  parents.  You  give  their 
custody  to  the  husband.  It  is  a 
grievous  and  sore  injustice  to  the 
mother  who  bore  them.  But  let  us 
alter  the  case.  Let  the  wife  have 
the  little  ones,  and  how  does  the 
question  stand  ?  The  ground  is 
changed,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same.  Still  injustice,  hard,  unna- 
tural, and  pitiless  ;  still  wrong,  griev- 
ous and  inexcusable.  The  native 
right  of  father  and  of  mother  is  as 
equal  as  it  is  inseparable,  and  we  see 
no  mode  of  deciding  between  them, 
save  that  expedient  of  King  Solo- 
mon's, which  it  would  be  hard  to  put 
in  practice.  The  law  is  unjust  in 
this  particular.  What  else  can  the 
law  be  1  True,  it  might  choose  the 
wife,  the  weaker  of  the  two,  as  the 
object  of  its  favour,  but  that  would 
not  be  less  unjust ;  and  while  we  are 
totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how 
a  husband  could  separate  his  chil- 
dren from  their  mother,  it  is  quite  as 
difficult,  by  all  the  principles  of  na- 
tural justice,  to  understand  how  these 
same  children  could  be  taken  from 
their  father  by  means  of  the  wife. 
Where  is  the  justice  ? — which  is  the 
arrangement  of  equity?  If  we  ad- 
mit the  principle  of  selecting  one  of 
the  parties  for  special  consideration, 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said  upon  the 
subject,  for  the  husband's  rights  are 
quite  as  valid  as  those  of  the  wife  ; 
but  abstract  justice  in  this  matter, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
is  a  clear  impossibility. 

And  this  consideration  seems  to 
us  potent  enough  to  swallow  up  a 
thousand  lesser  grievances.  Of  what 
importance  are  the  inferior  laws 
which  straiten  the  hands  of  a  mar- 
ried woman,  and  restrain  her  from 
independent  action,  when  this  one 
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unalterable  law  of  nature  stands  at 
the  root  of  all  1  The  law  can  give 
back  to  the  disappointed  wife  her 
chattels  real,  because  the  law  took 
them  from  her.  The  law  can  secure 
to  the  separated  woman  an  unques- 
tionable right  to  her  own  earnings  ; 
but  the  law  cannot  secure  to  her  her 
children.  Nature  has  not  made  her 
their  sole  possessor.  God  has  not 
given  to  the  mother  a  special  and  pe- 
culiar claim.  It  is  hard,  but  it  is 
true.  The  law  might  confer  upon 
her  the  right  to  bereave  her  husband 
of  this  dearest  possession,  as  it  now 
gives  him  the  right  to  bereave  her ; 
but  the  law  can  only,  by  so  doing, 
favour  one  unfair  claim  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  another  ;  for  in  this  mat- 
ter right  and  justice  are  impossible. 

Women,  as  popular  opinion  goes, 
are  more  patient  by  nature,  more 
capable  of  quiet  endurance  and  pas- 
sive fortitude,  than  men.  It  may  be 
so ;  but  women  are  not  patient  of  in- 
justice. This  is,  indeed,  of  all  trials 
the  most  intolerable  to  a  nature  sen- 
sitive and  delicate  ;  and  we  are  glad 
to  suppose  that  it  is  the  fancied  sting 
of  wrong  rather  than  any  inherent 
weakness  which  makes  the  number 
of  complaining  wives  so  much  larger 
than  that  of  complaining  husbands  ; 
for  the  general  mass  of  women  are, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  as  actual  demon- 
stration proves,  no  more  angelical 
than  their  ruder  companions ;  and  bad 
wives  are  probably  very  near  as  com- 
mon as  bad  husbands,  though  the 
man  makes  so  much  less  noise  about 
it.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to 
us  the  best  policy  of  all  to  show  the 
inadequacy  of  that  merely  human  and  " 
limited  instrument,  the  law,  to  settle 
those  delicate  questions  which  most 
particularly  concern  women.  For 
our  own  part,  the  idea  of  a  woman 
marrying,  as  we  are  told  "  she  may, 
if  she  please,  marry,"  in  France,  "  un- 
der the  regime  de  separation  de  corps 
et  de  biens"  seems  the  most  miserable 
and  revolting  of  bargains — a  hundred 
times  more  humiliating  to  woman- 
kind than  such  "loss  of  personal  exist- 
ence" as  is  undergone  by  a  common 
English  wife ;  and  we  do  not  sup- 
pose the  women  of  this  empire  are  at 
all  disposed  to  embrace  such  an  ex- 
pedient for  their  own  enfranchise- 
ment. What  can  the  law  do?  It 
can  give  a  woman  a  right  to  her  own 


property.  So  far  well.  It  cannot 
give  a  woman  a  right  to  her  own 
children,  by  far  her  dearest  and  most 
precious  possession ;  for  the  laws  of 
natural  justice  are  a  thousand  times 
more  absolute  than  the  laws  of  man. 
What  is  to  be  done  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ?  Are  we  to  claim  from 
our  legislators  that  they  should  take 
an  unjust  power  from  the  husband 
to  give  it  to  the  wife ;  or  must  we 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  God, 
who  thus  makes  it  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  both,  settles  thereby,  with 
an  absolute  certainty  far  more  em- 
phatic than  any  human  legislation,  the 
undividable  interests  of  these  two 
whom  man  cannot  put  asunder? 
This  seems  to  us  the  true  turning- 
point  of  the  whole  question  ;  and  it 
is  one  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
any  compromise.  These  children — 
this  child — which  is  the  father's 
share,  and  which  the  mother's  ?  Who 
can  divide  them?  For  our  own 
part,  we  can  perceive  no  equitable 
arrangement,  no  possibility  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  until  this  delicate  point  is 
settled,  there  is  little  effectual  ground 
for  legislation,  so  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, in  the  laws  which  concern 
women.  If  a  woman  must,  by  all 
the  inevitable  rules  of  nature,  marry, 
when  she  marries,  for  life  and  death, 
then  the  defences  of  the_  law  are  of 
little  use  ancl  small  importance,  since 
it  is  alike  her  duty  and  her  advan- 
tage to  identify  herself  entirely  with 
her  husband.  If  this  is  not  an  ab- 
solute necessity — if  the  will  or  wish 
of  either  party  can  put  these  twa 
asunder — then  any  legislation  on  the 
subject  must  be  sharp  and  trenchant, 
dividing  all  those  subtle  bonds  with 
one  keen  unwavering  blow.  And  in 
that  case,  the  children — poor  little 
hapless  waifs,  astray  and  shelterless ! 
— should  be  the  children  of  the  State. 
It  is  unjust  that  the  husband  should 
take  them  from  the  wife;  unjust 
that  the  wife  should  secure  them 
from  the  husband.  This  great  cold 
law,  if  it  does  anything  in  the  mat- 
ter, must  step  in  arbitrarily  with  its 
impartial  and  even-handed  supre- 
macy :  either  both  must  retain  or 
both  must  relinquish  the  rights  of 
nature.  We. see  no  other  expedient 
in  the  case.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  law  to  make  the 
separation  of  married  persons  as  near 
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an  impossibility  as  law  could  make 
it.  If  it  is  necessary  to  change  these 
principles  of  action — if  progress  and 
civilisation,  the  power  of  women  to 
labour  for  themselves,  and  the  safety 
and  certain  protection  which  an  im- 
proved state  of  society  confers  upon 
them,  make  it  needful  to  loose  the 
absolute  fixedness  of  this  one  special 
bond,  let  it  be  done  as  absolutely. 
For  the  law  has  no  bowels  of  com- 
passion, and  no  capacity  for  consider- 
ing the  heartbreak  of  individual 
agony.  Let  the  man  and  the  wo- 
man part  as  they  met,  solitary  and 
single  persons ;  let  the  unhappy 
children,  fatherless  and  motherless, 
become  the  children  of  the  State. 
This  injustice.  Let  whoso  will,  seek 
for  this  barren  and  miserable  conclu- 
sion ;  but  let  no  impassioned  woman, 
no  man  indignant  and  chivalric,  fall 
ignorantly,  in  a  blind  and  generous 
fervour,  upon  this  stern  alternative. 
Look  at  it — this  injustice  ;  otherwise, 
on  either  side  there  can  be  nothing 
but  wrong. 

It  may  be  asked,  with  reason 
enough,  however,  why  these  restric- 
tions are  so  entirely  laid  upon  wo- 
man— why,  in  every  branch  of  the 
subject,  it  is  the  woman  who  goes  to 
the  wall — and  why  the  harsh  regula- 
tions of  the  law  are  always  against 
her,  and  never  in  herfavour  ?  Perhaps 
this  very  fact  is  the  best  demonstra- 
tion possible  of  the  entire  and  con- 
scious inadequacy  of  the  law  to  deal 
with  this  matter.  The  man  and  the 
woman  alike  give  up  their  natural 
rights  and  independence  when  they 
marry,  and  the  law  can  only  recog- 
nise the  public  representative,  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  house. 
Everything  is  his — his  own  earnings 
— her  earnings — the  property  of  both. 
Happy  husband  !  unfortunate  wife  ! 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  extraordinary 
platform  of  superiority,  let  us  ask 
now  the  actual  matter  stands.  Can 
the  law  protect  the  honest  husband's 
income  from  the  extravagances  of 
the  wasteful  wife  ?  Can  the  man, 
into  whose  existence  his  wife  is 
absorbed,  prevent  that  wife,  if  she  be 
so  mindecl,  from  bringing  him  to 
ruin  ?  No.  The  laws  are  all  in  his 
favour — he  is  intrenched  and  built 
about  with  legislation,  yet  is  as  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  a  bad  wife  as 
a  woman  is  at  that  of  a  bad  hua- 
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band.  Bad  husbands  and  bad  wives 
will  be  in  this  world,  we  are  afraid, 
so  long  as  evil  people  are  in  the  hu- 
man race  ;  but  the  remedies  do  not 
lie  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature. 
The  fate  of  those  ill-advised  friends 
who  mediate  between  married  people 
is  proverbial ;  and  the  law,  wnen  it 
takes  up  the  same  role,  will  meet  no 
better  fate.  For  this  reserved  and 
separated  territory  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  law-making ;  and  the  only 
true  business  of  legislation  in  reality 
seems  to  be,  either  to  prevent  any 
one  overleaping  the  barriers,  or  to 
make  one  distinct,  bold,  terrible  road, 
by  which  those  who  cannot  endure 
may,  at  peril  of  their  lives,  escape. 

And  this  can  only  be  done,  so  far 
as  our  judgment  goes,  by  holding 
these  two  individuals  strictly  and 
solely  as  two,  and  putting  out  of 
question  altogether  the  children,  who 
cannot  be  divided.  Let  the  State, 
a  cold  but  not  forsaking  parent,  take 
up  into  its  own  sole  keeping  the  in- 
nocent third  party  in  the  domestic 
quarrel,  and  then  let  the  husband 
and  wife,  unmarried  and  separate, 
go  upon  their  desolate  and  solitary 
way.  Few  would  choose  this  despe- 
rate remedy  :  so  much  the  better  ; 
for  even  did  we  legislate,  with  the 
most  merciful  unfairness,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  injured  -\yife,  we  could 
not  desire  that  many  injured  wives 
should  take  advantage  of  our  legisla- 
tion. There  are  cases  desperate 
enough  to  choose  even  such  an  out- 
let as  this  ;  and  we  would  gladly  find 
some  smoother  way  for  the  poor 
souls  who  have  made  disastrous 
shipwreck  of  all  their  hope  and  all 
their  fortune.  But  the  law  is  limited, 
human,  and  fallible,  knowing  no  me- 
thod of  unveiling  motives  or  search- 
ing hearts.  We  can  conceive  of  no- 
thing full  enough  and  varied  enough 
to  reach  every  case  of  hardship.  In- 
deed, we  find  it  hard  to  see  how  the 
law  can  at  all  deal  with  the  excep- 
tional instances,  for  which  it  would 
be  right  to  break  the  common  rule  ; 
but  we  protest  against  the  fool- 
ish and  mischievous  fallacy  of  plac- 
ing the  exceptional  in  the  place  of 
the  common.  The  great  majority 
of  Englishwomen  know  nothing  of 
these  laws,  and  are  entirely  unmoved 
by  their  action  ;  and  of  those  who 
are  aware  of  them,  a  still  greater 
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majority  resent  the  language  of  the 
law  more  than  they  feel  its  injuries. 
Now  and  then  a  case  occurs  of 
such  urgent  and  unmistakable  hard- 
ship, that  reasonable  people  are  mov- 
ed by  their  indignation  beyond  the 
reach  of  reason.  But  when  we  come 
back  to  the  practical  question,  "What 
can  we  do  ?"  we  wait  in  vain  for  an 
-answer.  There  have  been  wives  op- 
pressed beyond  all  powers  of  endur- 
ance—  insulted,  wronged,  tortured 
with  ingenious  villany.  What  are 
we  to  do  1  Authorise  a  committee 
of  good  husbands  to  shoot  the  scoun- 
drel ?  Leave  him  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  a  jury  of  good  wives  ?  These 
are  methods  of  cure,  simple  and  feas- 
ible ;  but  to  enact  a  sweeping  and 
universal  law,  charging  all  these 
honest  men,  who  are  innocent  even 
of  domestic  insubordination,  with  the 
oppression  of  their  wives,  and  the 
enslaving  of  women,  is  a  different 
matter ;  for  society,  indeed,  must  take 
a  very  long  step  in  advance,  before 
the  general  British  mind  can  be  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  there  is 
any  injustice  to  women  in  the  fact, 
that  the  husband  is  the  sole  legal  and 
public  representative  of  all  the  inte- 
rests of  the  wife.  All  the  present  law 
goes  upon  this  idea,  that  the  two 
are  one — that  each  represents  the 
other,  the  man  bearing  the  ruder 
brunt  of  external  life  in  lawful  and 
equal  balance  of  the  woman's  peculiar 
risks  and  dangers.  With  this  explana- 
tion, the  most  high-spirited  woman 
may  be  content  to  bow  her  neck  to 
the  apparent  bondage.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  any  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  a  husband  that 
his  wife  considered  as  her  own  all 
Ms  property ;  and  public  opinion 
would  very  speedily  decide  upon  the 
character  of  the  man  who  was  ca- 
pable of  such  an  outcry.  Why,  then,  is 
it  more  bearable  when  the  complaint 
is  made  by  the  wife  ? 

As  for  protection  in  matters  or 
money,  this  is  as  easy  a  question  to 
settle  in  words,  and  as  difficult  in 
practice,  as  one  could  desire.  The 
husband's  property  is  protected,  and 
what  the  better  is  he  ?  Let  every- 
thing possible  be  done  to  protect  the 
property  of  the  wife.  Let  the  law 
ordain  her  fortune  and  her  earnings 
as  exclusively  her  own  as  if  she  were 
unmarried.  What  then  ?  "  Sup- 
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posin'  she  was  tender-hearted  ? "  says 
the  jailor  of  the  Marshalsea,  in 
Mr  Dickens'  new  book  —  and  the 
honest  doubter  can  find  no  law  to 
fortify  him  against  that  most  inti- 
mate of  perils.  Why,  what  is  mar- 
riage 1  In  all  ordinary  cases,  as 
everybody  knows,  it  is  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  against  all 
the  world.  These  two  unfortunate 
people  are  delivered  over  and  given 
up  to  each  other's  influence — left  to 
each  other's  mercy.  If  the  man  is  a 
brute,  he  may  take  his  wile's  money, 
rudely,  by  force  of  cruelty,  physical  or 
mental,  and  he  might  just  as  well 
take  his  wife's  life,  and  get  himself 
hanged  once  for  all  so  far  as  public 
opinion  goes.  But  in  reality  it  is 
quite  foolish,  and  a  waste  of  strength, 
to  be  a  brute  for  such  a  purpose.  If 
he  does  it  lovingly,  all  the  laws  in 
the  world,  all  the  friends  in  the  world, 
all  the  panoply  of  right  and  personal 
possession,  will  not  save  the  woman's 
fortune.  Why,  men  of  all  complex- 
ions, as  everybody  knows — men  in 
their  own  persons  prudent,  self-deny- 
ing and  temperate,  and  with,  so  far 
as  the  law  could  give  it,  entire  con- 
trol over  their  own  possessions,  have 
become  poor  men  at  the  pleasure  of 
a  young  wife's  caprices.  Are  women 
more  able  to  resist  persuasion  1  less 
likely  to  be  "  tender-hearted  T  or  is 
there  nothing  required  but  this  law 
to  make  a  Spartan  heroine  of  every 
wife  ?  Alas,  good  dreamer !  this 
reasoning  will  not  stand  the  shock  of 
a  single  working-day.  We  acknow- 
ledge that,  in  honour  and  openness, 
the  enactment  is  null.  Let  it  be 
erased,  by  all  means,  from  the  statute- 
book,  and  if  any  woman  is  a  whit  the 
better,  or  any  man  a  morsel  the  worse, 
we  will  consent  to  be  written  down 
with  Dogberry.  Bootless  and  vain 
are  these  precautions.  If  it  would  so- 
lace any  wound  of  feminine  pride 
to  withdraw  the  verbal  humiliation 
from  the  laws  of  the  realm,  it  is  a 
very  easy  and  unimportant  conces- 
sion ;  but  every  one  must  see  at  a 
glance  how  superficial  this  manner  of 
reformation  is,  and  of  how  little  use 
to  the  complainants.  This  one  great 
thing  the  law  cannot  do — it  cannot 
defend  married  people  from  each 
other.  It  may  make  certain  arbi- 
trary regulations  to  secure  a  possible 
disjunction  for  them  in  case  they  will 
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not  bear  with  each  other.  It  cannot 
interpose  a  shield  between  the  two, 
nor  determine  boundaries  of  right 
and  separate  possession.  It  could, 
indeed,  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules 
of  nature,  elect  the  woman  as  the 
representative  of  the  family  instead 
of  the  man ;  but  it  has  no  standing- 
ground  for  both.  In  every  scheme 
of  social  polity,  great  or  small,  a 
house  counts  for  one.  This  is  the 
true  original  of  all  government.  We 
give  a  married  man  a  more  impor- 
tant standing  than  an  unmarried, 
simply  because  he  is  a  representative, 
and  holds  in  his  hands  more  interests 
and  influences  than  those  which  be- 
long exclusively  to  himself.  Nature 
confers  this  official  character  upon 
the  head  of  a  household,  the  law 
has  no  choice  but  to  confirm  it,  and 
all  honest  expediency  and  suitable- 
ness justifies  this  ordination  of  God 
and  of  man.  We  might  certainly,  in 
one  of  our  perverse  human  vagaries, 
change  the  person  while  we  keep  the 
office,  and  make  the  wife  the  legal 
family  representative;  but  really, 
under  present  circumstances,  and 
while  women  retain  so  much  untrans- 
ferable business  for  their  share  of  the 
world's  labours,  we  do  not  see  how 
this  would  mend  the  question ;  and 
one  head,  voice,  and  representative  in 
the  public  eye  the  household  must 
have.  But  the  law  cannot  come  into 
the  heart  of  the  house.  Like  an  evil 
spirit,  it  must  be  dragged  across  the 
threshold,  to  make  injuries  bitterer 
and  feuds  less  appeasable.  It  can 
smite  with  fiercer  swords  into  the 
hearts  of  the  combatants.  It  cannot 
end  their  quarrels,  or  defend  them 
from  each  other.  So  long  as  it  makes 
its  boundaries  outside,  and  far  away, 
it  is  in  its  legitimate  position  ;  but  if 
any  one  attempts  to  bring  it  in  to 
hedge  off  half  the  rights,  half  the  pos- 
sessions, half  the  comforts  of  a  house, 
it  is  a  mockery  and  a  delusion.  Let 
no  one  be  deceived.  By  the  help  of 
the  law  we  can  command  (sometimes) 
the  restoration  of  stolen  goods  and 
borrowed  money — but  we  cannot 
command  the  return  of  happiness, 
love,  or  a  pure  heart.  Marrying, 
however  the  young  ladies  and  the 
young  gentlemen  may  look  upon  it — 
and  we  can  hear  the  laugh  of  that 
saucy  happy  confidence,  to  which 
heaven  send  no  doubting ! — is  a  solemn 
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and  perilous  experiment.  Bridegroom 
and  bride  alike  enter  defenceless 
into  their  life ;  no  one  can  come  be- 
tween them  to  help  the  weakest. 
The  law  will  not  let  them  kill  each 
other,  and  public  opinion  will  not 
permit  any  very  serious  mutual  wrong  ; 
but  beyond  this  it  is  a  fair  field  and 
no  favour.  Being  ordinary  human 
people,  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
regard  for  each  other,  the  chances 
are  that  they  speedily  amalgamate 
into  one,  and  are  as  indifferent 
about  the  law  as  people  uncon- 
cerned with  its  restrictions  can  be. 
But  one  of  them  might  be  worth- 
less and  dishonourable — or  one  of 
them  might  be  a  fool — or  one  of  them 
might  be  a  very  demon — such  things 
have  been,  and  will  be  :  then  there 
follows  misery,  supreme  and  hopeless. 
What  shall  we  do  ?  Cry  out  to  hea- 
ven and  earth  against  the  injustice 
which  makes  this  bond  irrevocable  1 
No  !  There  have  been  bad  fathers,  bad 
mothers,  children  heartless  and  ac- 
cursed ;  yet  none  would  break  the 
general  bonds  of  nature  for  sake  of 
these  examples.  Not  even  to  redress 
such  clamorous  wrongs  can  we  put 
the  general  peace  in  jeopardy.  If 
there  is  enough  elasticity  in  the  law 
to  deal  at  first  hand  with  these  parti- 
cular cases,  each  on  its  own  merits, 
honour  to  the  law,  and  good  speed ;  but 
if  we  cannot  reach  them  without  in- 
fringing upon  the  general  rule,  then — 
harsh  verdict !— we  must  leave  the 
victims  to  their  fate. 

After  all,  let  us  beg  everybody  to 
observe  that  there  is  no  injustice — ex- 
entail,  which  touches  more  than  femi- 
nine rights— real  or  apparent,  in  the 
laws  which  concern  women.  It  is 
only  wives  who  are  subject  to  these 
humiliations — women  who  have  ac- 
cepted representatives,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  expect  any  longer  to 
represent  themselves.  This  is  an  im- 
portant distinction.  "A  single  wo- 
man," says  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
"  has  the  same  rights  to  property  and 
to  protection  from  the  law  as  a  man." 
All  the  coercion  exercised  on  her  must 
be  that  of  influence.  She  cannot  be 
compelled  to  marry  any  but  her  own 
choice ;  nay,  she  has  the  alternative 
of  not  marrying  at  all,  and  so,  without 
the  least  trouble,  delivering  herself 
from  all  the  threatening  perils  of  legis- 
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lation.  We  are  obliged  to  say  that 
this  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
matter,  for  a  wife  is  not  simply  a  wo- 
man, but  an  official  person,  as  much 
as  her  husband — one  who  has  volun- 
tarily accepted  certain  duties  and  a 
positive  position — and  the  question  is 
put  unfairly  when  this  is  not  recog- 
nised. The  whole  argument  of  this 
brochure,  however,  is  one-sided  and 
unequal,  as  every  argument  must  be 
which  discusses  words  without  first 
admitting  the  spirit  and  inspiration  of 
the  same.  "  It  is  cruel,"  we  quote  the 
Observations,  "when  the  support  of 
the  family  depends  on  the  joint  earn- 
ings of  husband  and  wife,  that  the 
earnings  of  both  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  one,  and  not  even  in  the  hands  of 
that  one  who  has  naturally  the  strong- 
est desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  children.  All  who  are  familiar 
with  the  working  classes  know  how 
much  suffering  and  privation  is  caused 
by  the  exercise  of  this  r  ight  by  drunken 
and  bad  men."  Are  we  deceived,  or 
is  this  the  mere  folly  we  suppose  it  to 
be  ?  What  is  the  right  which  brings 
the  earnings  of  the  wife  into  the 
hands  of  "a  drunken  and  bad  man?"  Is 
it  the  law,  or  is  it  the  strong  hand  ? — 
legal  authority,  or  persuasion  by  force 
or  kindness  ?  Do  we  need  to  give  a 
serious  answer  to  such  a  question  ? 
Labouring  people  are  not  so  learned 
in  the  law ;  and  certain  are  we  that 
no  charwoman  of  our  acquaintance, 
however  induced  to  give  her  hard-won 
shillings  to  her  drunken  husband,  has 
the  remotest  idea  that  he  has  any 
right  to  them.  She  gives  them  be- 
cause he  would  take  them — or  she 
gives  them  for  peace— or  with  the  • 
forlorn  hope  of  redeeming  him  by 
kindness ;  but  did  she  suspect  for  a 
moment  that  he  had  a  right  to  these 
small  monies,  we  have  too  much  con- 
fidence in  her  native  feminine  spirit 
and  pugnacity,  to  suppose  that  one 
single  coin  would  be,  without  a  battle, 
surrendered  to  his  hands.  No.  The 
rascal  may  punch  his  wife's  head,  or 
carry  off  her  small  incomings,  but  he 
does  not  believe  the  one  to  be  a  whit 
more  lawful  than  the  other.  A  drunken 
and  bad  man  will  swallow  up  any- 
body's or  everybody's  earnings,  if  he 
can  get  them  ;  but  our  experience  of 
the  respectable  working-classes,  and 
of  all  the  grades  above  the  lower 
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strata  of  the  middle  class,  establishes 
quite  a  different  principle.  It  is  the 
wife  there  who  is  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  husband,  honest 
man,  has  his  little  sum  of  pocket- 
money,;  the  income  comes  direct  and 
undiminished  into  the  careful  keeping 
of  the  household  manager.  This  state 
of  things  is  universal,  and  "  all  who 
are  familiar  with  the  working  classes" 
must  acknowledge  that  it  is  so.  To 
speak  of  "  compensating  women  for 
the  loss  of  their  moral  right  to  their 
own  property  and  earnings,  and  for 
the  loss  of  the  mental  development 
and  independence  of  character  gained 
by  the  possession  and  thoughtful  ap- 
propriation of  money,"  is  the  merest 
nonsense  which  ever  looked  like  rea- 
son. To  whom  belongs  the  "thought- 
ful appropriation"  of  the  decent  work- 
ing man's  weekly  wages  ? — who  is  it 
that,  with  care  and  forethought,  finds 
ever  so  many  frocks  and  pairs  of 
shoes,  in  the  narrow  yearly  revenue 
of  those  social  grades  which  are  next 
above  the  working  man  ?  Every  one 
knows  it  is  the  wife,  unless  the  wife 
is  proved  incapable.  Every  one  is 
aware  how  entirely  the  expenditure 
and  economy  of  the  house  lies  in  her 
hands.  This  is  no  theory  of  what 
should  be,  but  the  absolute  matter 
of  fact  which  is  —  known  to  every 
mind  which  takes  the  trouble  to 
note  the  common  things  that  lie 
around. 

And,  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  wo~ 
men  are  the  only  born  legislators,  let 
them  complain  of  their  position  as 
they  will.  Only  a  few  hundred  of  us 
at  the  best  can  have  a  hand,  though 
of  the  smallest,  in  affairs  of  State  • 
but  to  every  woman  of  them  all,  Paul 
himself,  though  not  much  given  to 
compliment,  gives  the  right  and  the 
injunction — Rule  the  house.  Yes ;  the 
merest  girl,  eighteen  years  old,  who, 
half  in  love  and  half  in  fun,  dares  to 
don  the  fatal  orange-blossom — there 
she  is,  a  child  half-an-hour  ago,  now 
a  lawmaker,  supreme  and  absolute  ; 
and  yet,  most  despotic  and  unconsti- 
tutional of  monarchs,  you  hear  them 
weeping  over  infringed  rights  and 
powers  denied.  Oh,  inconsistent  hu- 
manity !— as  if  those  powers  and  rights 
were  not  seated,  innate  and  indestruc- 
tible, far  away  out  of  the  reach  of  any 
secondary  law ! 
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WAR  AND   WOODCRAFT. 


LETTER   TO    IREXJEUS. 


"  Now,  those  who  set  their  hearts  upon  this  science  (the  chase)  shall  reap  many  advantages ; 
for  they  shall  both  gain  for  their  bodies  a  healthy  habit,  and  improve  their  seeing  and  their 
hearing,  and  delay  the  coming  on  of  old  age';  and  it  is  an  excellent  education  for  all  that  relates 
to  war." — Xenophon  on  Hunting. 


MY  DEAR  IREN^US — 

So  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  pro- 
fesses to  have  accepted,  purely  and 
simply,  the  Austrian  propositions  of 
peace,  which  are  now  endorsed  by 
the  Governments  of  France  and 
England.  "What  next  ?"  as  Mr  Cob- 
den  says  in  his  pamphlet,  "and 
what  _  next?"  Russia's  purity  and 
simplicity,  if  we  may  judge  of  her 
present  principles  by  her  past  prac- 
tice, reminds  me  of  the  case  of  a  man 
who  turned  Methodist  parson  to  avoid 
fighting  a  duel.  However,  we  must 
leave  even  her  room  for  repentance, 
and  she  may  possibly  be  sincere  in 
her  professed  intentions  of  no  more 
disturbing  the  world's  peace.  All 
the  other  powers  seem  to  wish  to  fin- 
ish the  war,  and  we  alone  exercise 
our  national  privilege  of  grumbling  in 
the  matter.  The  simple  reason  of 
this  is,  that  we  have  been  so  long  get- 
ting up  the  steam,  that  our  rivals, 
with  far  less  power,  have  come  to 
their  journey's  end,  and  wish  to  go 
no  farther.  It  is  wounding  to  our 
vanity  not  to  be  allowed  to  show 
what  we  can  do,  and  to  be  obliged  to 
turn  into  pruning-hooks  our  swords, 
many  of  them  still  unfleshed.  It  is 
computed  that  it  might  cost  us  less 
to  go  on  with  another  year  of  the 
war  than  to  make  peace  now ;  and 
even  on  the  economical  argument  the 
fighters  may  appear  to  have  the  best 
of  it,  for  they  ask,  "  Will  it  not  cost 
immense  sums  to  bring  the  whole 
apparatus  back  again ;  and  if  we  fail 
in  using  our  instruments,  we  shall  fail 
in  extracting  the  cash  which  is  to 
pay  for  their  making  ?  Are  all  the  gun- 
boats and  mortar-boats,  and  rocket- 
boats  and  floating  batteries,  and  shells 
worth  £25  a-piece  (as  much  as  your 
lady  gave  for  her  favourite  pony),  to 
go  for  nothing  1 "  We  cannot  help 
ourselves  ;  if  a  man  lies  down  of  him- 
self, how  is  he  to  be  knocked  down  '\ 
And  if  we  cannot  help  ourselves,  it 


serves  us  just  right.  To  take  a  na- 
tional illustration  of  our  position  : — a 
man  strikes  another  in  the  face — even 
makes  his  nose  bleed  ;  the  other  mail 
is  slow  to  anger,  but  of  high  mettle ; 
he  imagines  that  he  cannot  fight 
without  taking  his  coat  off;  so,  having 
received  the  insult,  he  deliberately 
proceeds  to  draw  his  arms  from  his 
coat-sleeves  ;  but  the  sleeves  are 
tight,  and  before  his  arms  are  fairly 
out,  the  adversary  is  on  his  knees, 
protesting  it  was  all  a  joke,  and  done 
to  relieve  his  friend's  head,  at  the 
same  time  begging  pardon,  in  consi- 
deration of  the  purity  of  his  inten- 
tions. 

If  we  had  been  able  to  get  our 
arms  out  of  our  sleeves,  what  a  trounc- 
ing we  would  have  given  Russia  in 
the  next  campaign  !  In  the  mean 
time  the  men  of  peace,  Irena3us,  are 
too  strong  for  us ;  they  get  a  police- 
man, and  they  bind  us  over  before 
the  magistrate  in  heavy  recogni- 
sances ;  and  here  we  are  standing  in 
the  cold  in  our  shirt-sleeves,  and  the 
best  thing  we  can  do,  say  the  by- 
standers, is  to  put  our  coat  on  again. 
Is  this  conduct  sincere  in  Russia,  or 
is  it  a  masterly  move  of  diplomatic 
duplicity?  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge 
Russia's  heart.  And  what  will  be 
our  note  now  if  the  peace  is  patched 
up,  however  fallaciously  ?  probably 
that  of  Troilus,  when  bamboozled  by 
his  love  for  Cressida — 

"  Call  here  my  varlet ;  I'll  unarm  again." 

If  we  are  tempted  to  do  this — not, 
like  Troilus,  by  the  love  of  a  beauti- 
ful maiden,  biit  simply  by  the  love  of 
filthy  lucre — all  the  lessons  of  this 
most  expensive  war  will  have  been 
thrown  away  upon  us.  These  lessons 
form  a  sermon,  of  which  "Penny 
wise,  pound  foolish,"  is  the  text. 
Were  we  always  prepared  for  war, 
we  are  so  strong,  that,  if  we  do  right 
to  other  men,  we  have  no  need  to  go 
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to  war  at  all.  It  is  not  with  us  as 
with  the  little  republics  of  Andorre 
in  the  Pyrenees,  or  San  Marino  in 
Italy,  whose  independence  is  guaran- 
teed by  their  insignificance.  All  the 
neighbours  of  a  great  nation  are  Sa- 
maritans ;  and  if  we  would  preserve 
our  independence,  and  hold  up  our 
he&d  amongst  them,  we  must  keep 
our  national  prosperity  in  repair  with 
the  trowel  in  one  hand,  but  the  sword 
for  ever  at  our  side,  like  the  soldier- 
masons  of  Nehemiah.  If  we  do  pro- 
fit from  the  great  lesson  of  the  war,  it 
matters  little  to  us  whether  we  make 
peace  with  Russia  or  not,  since,  if  we 
conduct  ourselves  properly,  we  shall 
be  instantly  prepared  for  the  next 
breach  of  the  peace.  But  if  we  dis- 
•arm  again  for  the  sake  of  a  most  ex- 
pensive economy — an  economy  which 
has  already  cost  us,  I  fear  to  say  how 
many  millions — we  shall  probably 
have  this  one  to  fight  over  again  to 
our  disadvantage  and  disaster,  with 
France  disgusted  into  neutrality,  and 
•Germany  and  America  against  us. 
As  it  is,  we  have  let  our  Allies  get 
the  start  of  us  in  the  glory,  although 
more  in  appearance  than  in  reality  ; 
for  it  is  the  knowledge  of  our  strength 
that  has  enabled  us  to  gain  a  blood- 
less victory  in  the  Baltic  waters, 
while  the  Russians  have  shown  fight 
only  by  land,  where  the  French,  from 
their  numbers,  have  been  most  con- 
spicuous. But  our  bloodless  naval 
victory  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  we  could  develop,  and  mean 
to  develop  in  case  the  peace  negotia- 
tions should  come  to  nothing.  Short- 
comings are  as  bad  as  failures  in  the 
opinion  of  the  uncharitable,  and 
pur  popularity  is  not  on  that  footing 
in  Europe  that  we  can  rely  upon  the 
best  constructions  being  placed  upon 
our  actions.  In  fact,  if  peace  be 
made  now,  we  shall  lose  in  national 
prestige  rather  than  otherwise  ;  and 
woe  be  to  us  if  we  do  not,  by  a  state 
of  constant  preparedness  for  war  in 
time  of  peace,  set  at  defiance  that 
loss  of  prestige. 

It  was  well  remarked,  in  a  leading 
article  of  the  Times  of  the  29th  of 
January,  that  if  there  is  one  lesson 
above  all  others  that  this  war  ought 
to  teach  us,  it  is  that  of  constant 
preparedness.  To  disband  our  stand- 
ing army  and  standing  navy  is  un- 
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der  all  circumstances  a  most  ruinous 
economy.  Russia  is  not  the  only 
country  we  have  to  fear.  Should 
we  disarm,  every  second-rate  state 
is  able  to  constitute  itself  a  Russia  to 
us  at  any  time.  Our  American  cousins 
have  been  pleased  to  bite  their  thumbs 
at  us,  merely,  to  all  appearance,  in  the 
way  of  electioneering  swagger.  Is  this 
conduct  to  be  attributed  to  anything 
but  the  knowledge  that  our  hands 
are  full  with  Russia  1  Should  peace  be 
made,  they  would  instantly,  no  doubt, 
change  their  note — but  why  1  Simply 
because  they  know  that  we  are  now 
•for  once  armed  to  the  teeth.  But  if 
we  disarm,  we  shall  be  quite  as  help- 
less as  if  we  had  our  hands  full ;  un- 
less, indeed,  like  champions  of  the 
ring,  we  mean  to  rely  upon  the 
weapons  that  nature  gave  us,  in  con- 
flict with  cold  steel  and  hot  shot. 

We  then  suppose  that  this  subject 
may  be  dismissed,  but  we  have  to 
watch  over  the  working  out  of  this 
axiom.  The  people  and  press  of 
England  must  keep  an  eye  on  their 
Government  (which  indeed  is  the  best 
use  of  a  people  and  a  press),  and  take 
heed  that  the  interests  of  the  nation 
are  not  betrayed  to  a  device  to  in- 
sure a  short-lived  popularity  by  the 
apparent  diminution  of  fiscal  burdens. 
We  may  now  rest  on  our  pars  for  a 
minute.  There  is  a  check  in  the  tide 
of  war.  If  we  just  look  around  us, 
the  stream  will  not  bear  us  back  to  a 
place,  whence  to  return  again  we  shall 
have  double  trouble.  Let  us  amuse 
ourselves,  if  amusement  it  be,  by  consi- 
dering whence  comes  this  most  power- 
ful propensity  in  the  composite  people 
of  these  realms  to  lapse  into  a  state  of 
unmilitary  obesity.  It  is  the  nature, 
say  some,  of  the 'Anglo-Saxon,  to  be 
rather  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits 
than  to  those  which  conduce  to  keep- 
ing up  the  character  of  a  military  na- 
tion. A  small  fraction  of  our  popula- 
tion think  and  do  otherwise.  Those 
are  more  commonly  referred  by  popu- 
lar writers  to  the  Norman  or  Danish 
stem.  But  this  fraction  it  is  who, 
when  war  is  imminent  or  present, 
show  that  spirit  themselves,  and 
arouse  it  in  others,  which  enables  us 
to  pursue  a  manly  policy,  and  in 
the  end  rise  superior  to  the  most 
formidable  of  our  enemies.  But  it 
requires  time  to  bring  them  into 
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play.  In  times  of  peace,  this  part  of 
our  people  are  looked  upon  as  useless 
idlers,  the  drones  of  the  industrial 
hive;  and  the  apostles  of  commerce 
do  their  best  to  disgust  them  with 
the  country  that  bore  them,  and  to 
drive  them  from  her  shores,  to  seek 
elsewhere  a  more  congenial  life. 
What  anathemas  has  not  Mr  Carlyle 
launched  against  the  landed,  the  pre- 
servers of  game  ;  and  with  what  bitter 
sarcasm  does  he  not  bid  them  to  be- 
come the  founders  of  colonies  at  the 
antipodes  1  I  am  ready  to  maintain, 
Irenaeus,  that  something  is  to  be 
said  for  these  preservers  of  game, 
and  the  kind  of  lives  they  lead ; 
and  forj  this  especial  reason,  that  I 
think  the  spirit  they  keep  up  amongst 
us,  in  spite  of  misconstruction  and 
persecution,  has  saved  the  existence 
of  the  country  ere  now — has  saved 
our  national  honour  on  many  occa- 
sions. And  happily  for  us,  this  class 
of  men,  amongst  whom,  almost  ex- 
clusively, resides  the  martial  spirit  of 
this  country — I  mean  the  class  of 
sportsmen— are  so. peculiarly  nation- 
al, that,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  name 
has  been  found  to  designate  them  in 
any  Continental  Country.  They  do 
flourish  amongst  us,  in  spite  of  the 
persecutions  they  endure — even  per- 
haps because  of  them,  as  the  Jews 
have  been  said  to  have  obtained  the 
firmest  footing  in  those  countries 
where  they  were  most  burdened  with 
disabilities.  Thus,  if  part  of  us  jus- 
tify the  reproach  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  another  part  of  us 
give  security  that,  in  case  of  war, 
some  warriors  shall  be  found  among 
us;  for,  as  I  observed  to  you  in  a 
conversation  I  had  with  you  some 
time  ago,  a  sportsman  is  nothing 
more  than  a  warrior  out  of  work. 

Thus,  if  we  have  a  poison  rife 
among  us,  we  have  its  antidote  also. 
If  we  were  all  industrialists,  we 
should  probably  ere  now  be  a  pro- 
vince of  our  nearest  neighbour ;  for 
when  Croesus,  in  Herodotus,  sug- 
gested to  Cyrus  the  means  of  making 
his  Lydian  subjects  harmless  for 
warlike  purposes,  he  advised  him  to 
teach  them  to  sing,  and  to  dance, 
and  to  open  retail  shops,  as  the  sur- 
est of  all  methods  for  destroying 
their  pristine  manliness.  It  is  one 
of  the  worst  symptoms  of  the  tyranny 
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exerted  by  the  towns  over  the  coun- 
try, that  it  has  become  the  fashion 
with  many  classes  to  decry  and  dis- 
parage this  most  essential  and  useful 
limb  of  our  body  politic — the  sports- 
men— as  a  kind  of  chartered  idletons, 
who  consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth 


to  little  purpose,  and  spend  their 
lives  not  in  the  harmless  idlesse'of 
the  gardener,  but  in  torturing  inno- 
cent animals  for  their  own  selfish 
pleasure.  That  they  have  been  often 
and  successfully  defended,  I  do  not 
mean  to  deny ;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  or  heard  them  defended 
on  this  especial  ground,  that,  in  a 
country  which  has  a  repugnance,  on 
economical  grounds,  to  a  regular 
standing  army,  they  keep  up  at  their 
own  expense — I  will  not  say  from 
pure  patriotism,  but  from  feelings 
much  akin  to  it — an  irregular  stand- 
ing army  of  the  most  efficient  kind, 
and  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  quite  indispensable.  I  maintain 
that  there  are  few  men  in  private  life 
who  benefit  their  country  to  the  same 
extent  as  those  who  keep  packs  of 
hounds  at  their  own  charges ;  and 
next  to  these  I  reckon  those  who 
take  upon  themselves  the  trouble  of 
hunting  them  where  they  are  kept 
by  subscription  ;  and,  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree, do  I  count  all  game-preservers 
and  gamekeepers — ay,  and  poachers 
— benefactors  of  their  country;  for 
poachers  benefit  the  sporting  interest 
much  as  dissenters  benefit  religion, 
by  keeping  the  regular  staff  up  to  the 
mark  by  rivalry,  and  honouring  by 
their  enthusiasm  the  common  end  of 
all. 

By  these  last  I  do  not  mean  the 
pot-poachers,  who  murder  game  for 
base  gains,  to  sell  it  in  the  London 
market,  but  men  who  do  the  thing  for 
the  love  of  it,  and  in  the  poetical  spirit 
in  which  Shakespeare  submitted  to 
be  called  a  deer-stealer.  You  might 
as  well  class  Dugald  Dalgetty  and 
Sir  William  of  Deloraine  with  a 
ticket-of-leave  footpad,  or  the  contra- 
bandista  of  the  Pyrenees  with  a  cock- 
ney pickpocket,  as  the  sportsman  of 
the  bar  sinister — the  poacher  that 
loves  the  thing  itself — with  the  skulk- 
ing wretch  who  assassinatespartridges 
at  so  much  a  hamper.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  poacher,  although 
doubtless  an  offender  against  the  law, 
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may  throw  the  blame  in  some  mea- 
sure on  the  existing  state  of  our  game- 
laws,  which  perhaps  puts  additional 
temptation  in  his  way.  With  all  but 
a  very  select  few,  there  is  no  vent  to 
the  sporting  instinct,  which  is  as 
natural  as  any  other  healthy  in- 
stinct to  man.  Puritanism  has  left 
the  poor  scarcely  any  harmless  amuse- 
ment. A  lad  of  spirit  born  in  the 
labouring  classes  craves  amusement 
as  much  as  a  lad  of  spirit  born 
in  any  other  class.  He  has  a  soul 
above  the  beer-shop  and  the  skittle- 
alley.  A  penny  newspaper  will  not 
satisfy  his  intellectual  cravings.  He 
loves  the  air,  and  the  weather,  and 
the  open  fields,  and  the  freshness  of 
morning,  and  the  dewiness  of  the 
evening,  as  much  as  his  betters ;  but 
his  love  for  them  is  not  of  the  Pla- 
tonic nature  of  that  of  a  sentimental 
school-girl,  for  whom  a  walk  in  the 
fields  with  a  novel  in  hand  may  suf- 
fice. He  is  a  practical  naturalist, 
and  loves  to  study  the  habits  of  na- 
ture's wild  animals,  and  knows  that 
in  no  manner  can  he  so  pleasantly 
study  it  as  in  the  emulation  between 
his  reason  and  their  instincts.  His 
tastes  lead  him  to  buy  an  old  fowling- 
piece,  or  one  of  those  Brown  Besses 
which  soldiers  have  discarded  for 
Minim's  rifle.  He  gets  it  very  cheap. 
He  buys  powder  and  shot.  He 
goes  out  on  a  frosty  morning  to 
shoot  blackbirds  and  thrushes.  He 
is  soon  sated  with  this  small  fry.  A 
hare  gets  up  before  him  like  a  little 
incarnate  temptation  on  four  legs,  and 
runs  away  at  convenient  distance. 
His  conscience  tells  him  that  this 
hare  is  just  as  wild  as  the  blackbirds, 
and  thrushes  he  has  been  shooting, 
and  who  have  been  sitting  in  the 
trees  to  be  shot  as  easily  as  barn-door 
fowls.  This  hare  is  fenced  round  with 
invisible  pains  and  penalties.  The 
danger  gives  zest,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  arouse  conscience  but  simple  ille- 
gality. The  hare  rolls  over.  Over  the 
hedge  comes  the  gamekeeper,  and 
takes  him  to  the  nearest  magistrate. 
Of  course  he  cannot  pay,  so  he  goes 
to  gaol.  There  he  associates  with 
felons,  and  comes  out,  not  only  a  de- 
termined poacher,  not  now  from  taste, 
but  from  vindictiveness,  but  probably 
a  housebreaker  ;  for,  the  law  having 
confounded  his  misdemeanour  with 
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crime,  he  loses  his  respect  for  the  law 
altogether.  This  state  of  things  surely 
might  be  amended.  The  mischief  is 
brought  about  partly  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  old  pastimes,  and  partly 
by  allowing  the  uncovenanted  sports- 
man to  carry  a  gun  at  all.  Shooting 
being  a  pastime,  it  is  quite  fair  that  a 
tax>hould  be  laid  on  it  by  Govern- 
ment ;  and  if  this  tax  were  to  take 
the  form  of  a  permission  to  carry  a 
gun  instead  of  to  shoot  certain  speci- 
fied wild  animals,  the  trespass-laws 
being  enforced  quite  as  strictly  as 
now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
better  preservation  of  game  would  be 
the  result ;  there  would  be  fewer  con- 
victions for  poaching,  and  the  revenue 
would  gain  by  granting  a  great  num- 
ber of  licenses  instead  of  a  very  few. 
The  high  price  of  the  game  license 
is  at  present  a  great  encouragement 
to  poaching.  Let  a  spot  be  somewhat 
sequestered,  with  abundance  of  cover, 
but  no  regular  preserves  in  it,  still 
sufficiently  stocked  with  game  to  en- 
tice the  active  and  intelligent  sports- 
man. Let  the  inhabitants  be  all  on 
friendly  and  neighbourly  terms  with 
one  another,  and  something  like  the 
following  state  of  things  will  be  the 
result.  One  of  two  of  the  principal 
inhabitants — say  the  clergyman  and 
the  churchwardens,  for  I  suppose  no 
squire,  will  take  out  licenses,  partly 
for  the  look  of  the  thing,  partly  for 
conscience'  sake.  They  will  shoot  in 
moderation,  but  guns  will  be  heard 
on  the  1st  of  September  in  all  direc- 
tions. How  so  ]  The  neighbours  are 
all  shooting  under  cover  of  the  one  or 
two  licenses.  The  covenanted  do  not 
like  it  at  all ;  they  are  not  quite  so 
unselfish ;  but  they  are  far  too  neigh- 
bourly to  inform,  and  so  the  revenue 
loses  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
the  place  becomes  a  hotbed  of  illicit 
sport.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  I  heard  a  clergyman  of 
my  acquaintance  say,  that  although 
his  people  were  no  better  than  they 
ought  to  be,  and  sad  poachers,  yet 
that  his  was  by  no  means  a  licentious 
parish. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  object  to  the 
game-laws  in  toto  as  a  remnant  of 
feudalism.  I  wish  we  had  a  few  more 
remnants  of  that  ilk  among  us.  I 
have  no  sympathy  with  those  who 
think  all  wild  animals  ought  to  be 
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the  property  of  the  public,  liable 
to  be  knocKed  over,  or  trapped,  or 
limed,  or  netted,  as  the  first  comer 
pleases.  It  is  no  hardship  for  the 
poor  to  be  debarred  from  those  ani- 
mals as  food,  who,  were  the  many- 
headed  beast  imchained  upon  them, 
would  in  a  hundred  years  be  ex- 
tinct species  in  our  island.  Game 
must  be  preserved,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  landed,  and  their  pastime, 
but  for  the  sake  of  sportsmen ;  and 
sportsmen  must  be  preserved,  be- 
cause, in  lieu  of  a  large  standing 
army,  they  furnish  a  nucleus  of  man- 
liness, and  all  military  qualities, 
by  which  the  safety  of  their  country 
is  in  a  measure  guaranteed.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  present  working  of  the 
game-laws,  but  not  to  the  principle  of 
them.  I  think  them  clumsy  and  in- 
efficient; and  because  they  are  so, 
public  opinion  gives  them  at  best  but 
a  weak  support.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  enactments,  to  be 
efficacious,  should  be  backed  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  I  recollect  reading  of  a 
case  in  point  which  once  happened 
in  Oxford.  The  authorities  might 
with  reason  have  forbidden  the  stu- 
dents to  hunt  at  all,  as  interfering 
with  their  studies.  Some  would  have 
thought  it  hard,  but  all  would 
have  seen  a  reason  in  it.  An  edict 
came  out  that  the  men  of  a  certain 
college,  though  not  forbidden  to  hunt, 
were  forbidden  to  hunt  in  pink.  The 
consequence  was  almost  a  rebellion ; 
and  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
order was,  that  one  fine  morning  the 
doors  of  all  the  principal  big-wigs 
in  the  principal  quadrangle  blushed 
in  coats  of  red  paint. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  the 
game  is  preserved  quite  as  efficiently 
in  other  countries,  and  there  is  far 
less  unpleasantness  about  poaching 
than  with  us,  where  the  license  to 
carry  fire-arms  supports  the  law  of 
trespass  in  the  preservation  of  game, 
without  any  particular  animals  being 
set  aside  as  the  reverse  of  common 
and  unclean.  In  other  countries, 
where  animals  are  placed  under  taboo, 
a  black  or  a  white  mark  is  set  against 
them,  for  some  supposed  harm  they 
are  able  to  do,  or  some  good  they  do. 
The  stork  in  Holland  is  a  sacred  bird, 
the  albatross  on  the  ocean,  and  in 
Finmark  that  peculiar  one  who  is 
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supposed  to  be  the  ghost  of  a  man 
that  has  moved  his  neighbour's  land- 
mark. Caprice  alone  seems  to  throw 
a  halo  round  the  heads  of  partridges, 
hares,  &c. ;  and  what  is  more  absurd, 
some  animals,  as  rabbits,  are  stuck 
in  a  kind  of  limbo,  being  accounted 
by  the  law  neither  sacred  nor  profane. 
You  must  not  suppose  that  I  am  say- 
ing all  this  to  excuse  an  illegal  prac- 
tice, which  is  but  too  apt  to  degene- 
rate into  a  crime.  I  am  only  calling 
your  attention  to  circumstances  which 
tend  to  palliate  the  offence  of  poach- 
ing in  our  country,  and  to  show  that 
the  law  is  to  blame  if,  with  us,  poach- 
ers may  be  divided  into  two  classes^ 
one  of  which  we  may  call,  not  abso- 
lutely, but  relatively,  respectable.  At 
this  class  let  no  one  amongst  us  who 
has  ever,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
or  with  malice  prepense,  shot  a  clan- 
destine partridge,  or  shot  at  all  with- 
out a  license,  dare  to  cast  a  stone. 
Do  not  some  of  our  keenest  game- 
preservers  even  now  boast  of  their 
poaching  exploits  as  schoolboys  ;  and 
would  this  be  the  case  if  poaching 
always  wore  the  aspect  of  crime  1  In- 
deed, I  have  heard  a  man  of  mature 
years,  whom  the  sporting  oestrus 
drove  to  the  wilds  of  Africa,  acknow- 
ledge before  the  public,  with  some 
moral  courage,  his  aberration  from 
the  path  of  legality  before  he  left  his 
own  country.  Now,  let  me,  in  pur- 
suit of  this  subject,  examine  the  out- 
cry which  has  been  raised  against 
field-sports  and  sportsmen.  From 
whom  does  it  emanate?  Firstly,  from 
that  class  of  men  whom  nations  de- 
light to  honour — the  poets  and  poet- 
asters. Amongst  these  I  must  allow 
there  are  some  high  authorities  among 
the  sentimental  poets,  but  the  very 
sentiment  that  made  them  affect  to 
be  shocked  with  sporting  took  de- 
light in  the  fact  of  their  being 
truly  or  falsely  inveterate  lady-kill- 
ers, and  their  vanity  delighted  in 
being  decorated  with  bleeding  hearts 
as  much  as  that  of  an  Iroqtiois 
in  decorating  his  trousers  with  pen- 
dant scalps.  If  experiments  of  this 
sort  are  to  be  made,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  just,  "  fiat  experimen- 
tum  in  corpore  vili."  I  will  take  it 
for  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  sportsmen  are  cruel — a  charge 
which  I  will  come  to  by-and-by.  If 
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Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  objected  to 
sporting,  and,  in  fact,  to  the  killing  of 
animals  for  food  at  all,  it  was  that  he 
•was  a  man  who  passed  through  life 
without  a  skin,  and  could  not  bear 
the  touch  of  any  external  object  with- 
out wincing.  As  for  Shelley,  he  was 
an  Atheist,  or  rather  "  antitheist," 
and  blasphemously  averred  that  man 
was,  or  might  be,  kinder  than  his 
Maker ;  so  that  his  opinion  was  not 
good  for  much.  Cowper,  again,  though 
a  good-principled  and  worthy  man, 
was  afflicted  with  mental  disease, 
which  rendered  him  incapable  of 
sympathising  with  any  manly  pur- 
suits. Equally  with  him  a  sportsman 
would  have  enjoyed  the  frolics  of 
tame  hares ;  for  it  is  the  wildness,  and 
not  the  tameness,  of  the  hare  that 
makes  her  fair  game..  Do  not  hounds 
respect  the  tame  fox  in  the  yard? 
No  sportsman  would  ever  kill  any 
tame  animal  if  he  could  help  it,  and 
it  is  this  natural  tameness  that  is  the 
greatest  safeguard  to  the  robin  among 
sportsmanlike  schoolboys.  When 
New  Zealand  was  first  discovered, 
the  sportsmen  felt  much  embarrassed 
by  the  tameness  of  the  birds,  observ- 
ing that  they  had  not  the  heart  to 
shoot  them  when  they  perched  upon 
the  muzzles  of  their  guns.  So  much 
for  the  opinions  of  the  class  of  mor- 
bid poets  (for  all  healthy  poets  like 
Shakespeare  are  with  us) — I  do  not 
include  Burns  with  the  morbid  poets 
—  though  he  did  sympathise  with 
wounded  hares — except  when  he  was 
out  of  temper,  for  which,  poor  fellow, 
"  between  poortith  cauld  and  restless 
love,"  he  had  abundant  cause.  I  ap- 
proach another  class  of  objectors  with 
my  hat  in  hand.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  their  opinion  ;  but  with 
all  due  deference,  I  must  urge  that 
they  are  seldom  qualified  to  judge. 
I  mean  the  ladies.  Their  gentle 
hearts  revolt  from  a  pursuit  which 
undeniably  inflicts  pain.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  personal  \  but  do  they 
never  inflict  pain  1  If  they  do,  I  for- 
give them  with  all  my  heart,  provided 
they  are  willing  to  heal  the  pains  they 
inflict ;  but  certainly  this  propensity 
existent  in  themselves  ought  to  teach 
them  charity  to  that  which  allows 
itself  to  be  the  harder  and  sterner  sex. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  there 
is  some  analogy  between  the  double- 
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barrelled  Manton  of  the  sportsman 
and  the  double-barrelled  glance  of  a 
sportswoman,  bringing  down  birdsr 
right  and  left,  to  their  knees.  But  re- 
crimination is  not  excuse.  Our  ladies 
are  sometimes  jealous  of  our  field- 
sports,  and  think  they  take  up  too 
much  of  our  time,  which  might  be 
better  employed  in  their  company. 
No  doubt  it  might ;  but  human  na- 
ture is  weak,  and  requires  change — 
change  even  where  it  is  happiest. 
Happiness  is  enhanced  by  occasional 
absence,  although  such  a  sentiment 
might  be  considered  to  smack  of 
heresy.  I  heard  once  of  a  very  sen- 
sible woman  indeed,  who  had  a 
sportsman  for  a  husband.  He  had 
sustained  pecuniary  losses,  and  was 
afraid  that,  unless  he  accepted  a  sub- 
scription to  a  certain  amount,  he 
should  have  to  give  up  his  hounds. 
He  was  saved  from  troubling  his 
friends  on  the  subject  by  receiving 
at  regular  intervals  a  handsome  sum 
from  an  anonymous  friend,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  up  his  hunting 
establishment.  It  was  many  years 
before  he  discovered  that  this  sum 
was  contributed  from  the  pin-money 
of  his  wife.  And  she  was  never  seen 
at  the  cover-side  herself — thinking, 
probably,  that  her  peculiar  duties  lay 
in  another  direction.  No  doubt  the 
habits  of  a  sportsman,  when  earned 
to  excess,  may  tend  to  render  a  man 
undomestic.  His  after-dinner  nap 
may  be  unusually  prolonged  after  a 
long  day's  hunting  or  shooting,  and 
we  grant  that,  even  like  a  dog,  he 
may  sometimes  "  hunt  in  dreams," 
like  the  gentleman  in  Locksley  Hall. 
•  But  his  was  an  extreme  case,  and 
poets  will  not  listen  to  reason.  I 
very  much  question  whether  ten  wo- 
men out  of  every  dozen  would  not  be 
much  happier  as  wives  of  sportsmen 
than  of  poets.  One  of  Lord  Byron's 
early  flames — that  one  to  whom  he 
always  averred  he  felt  his  one  true 
attachment,  and  whom  he  blamed  for 
all  the  excesses  of  his  after  life,  with 
about  as  much  reason  as  village  beaux 
blame  village  belles  when  they  take 
to  (drinking  or  "  go  for  soldiers  "- 
scorned  the  addresses  of  the  noble 
poet,  and  married  an  honest  fox-hunt- 
ing squire.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
she  would  have  been  happier  as 
Lady  Byron?  I  trow  not.  Lord 
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Byron  did  not  hunt,  or  shoot,  or  fish, 
as  far  as  I  know,  and  was  he  any  the 
better  for  it  ?  He  might  have  been  a 
better  man,  and  even  a  better  poet,  if 
he  had.  He  was  always  complaining 
in  his  morbid  way  of  the  fulness  of 
satiety.  The  very  complaint  proved 
that  he  was  no  sportsman.  With 
most  sportsmen  the  taste  seems  to  in- 
€rease  with  age.  One  of  the  first 
M.  H.'s  in  England,  a  septuagenarian, 
if  not  an  octogenarian,  is  said  to  be 
out  six  days  a-week ;  and  I  have  often 
seen  myself  men  with  hair  like  silver 
in  the  wind — their  eyes  flashing  with 
light,  and  their  cheeks  ruddy  with 
the  zest  of  an  Eton  boy,  when  the 
hounds  are  running  to  their  liking. 
Let  our  fair  ladies  well  consider  this. 
Let  them  compare  their  English  hus- 
bands, brothers,  sons,  and  sweet- 
hearts, with  the  corresponding  class 
in  those  countries  which  are  not 
given  to  sporting,  and  ask  themselves 
if  our  nobility  and  gentry  are  not  less 
liable  to  exception  in  all  these  rela- 
tionships than  those  of  almost  every 
other  civilised  country.  With  nearly 
all  British  gentlemen  the  chase  is  a 
passion  :  with  a  few  foreign  gentle- 
men it  is  a  fashion.  There  is  the 
great  difference.  How  incomprehen- 
sible is  it  to  the  Finnish  peasant  to 
see  men  coming  to  the  North  Pole  to 
catch  a  few  salmon  with  a  fly,  which 
they  might  catch  wholesale  with 
nets ;  and  even  nearer  home — as  near 
as  the  baths  of  Mont  d'Or,  in  the 
country  of  Auvergne — I  heard  of  the 
appearance  of  an  English  angler 
producing  an  extraordinary  excite- 
ment among  the  natives.  But  this 
passion  excludes  other  passions.  It 
excludes  avarice  —  it  excludes  in- 
temperance of  all  kinds,  of  course  in 
the  degree  to  which  it  affects  its  sub- 
ject. Although  Horace  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  the  sportsman  is  an  in- 
different husband  in  his  first  Ode, 
it  is  the  indifference  only  of  the 
moment — it  is  the  mere  refreshing 
slumber,  not  the  paralysis  or  the 
death  of  affection.  There  is  wisdom 
enough  in  the  ladies  of  Britain  to 
come  to  the  conclusion,  after  ponder- 
ing this  subject  well,  and  considering 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that 
a  great  part  of  the  domestic  happi- 
ness they  enjoy  is  due  to  the  sporting 
propensities  of  the  other  sex.  Else- 
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where  Satan,  and  not  Diana,  "  finds 
work  for  idle  hands  to  do ;"  and  it 
behoves  them  to  recollect  that  Diana, 
though  a  heathen  goddess,  was  most 
correct  in  her  general  demeanour. 
Having  dismissed  the  poets  with  a 
bow,  and  begged  the  indulgence  of 
the  ladies,  I  think  I  may  say  that  I 
care  little  for  any  other  class  of  ob- 
jectors. The  Eadical  Reformer  thinks 
that  vigorous  sportsmen  ought  to  be- 
come captains  of  industry,  and  apply 
themselves  to  the  one  great  duty  of  un- 
bounded Production.  To  what  end  ? 
The  earth  is  overstocked  with  produc- 
tion. Production  is  a  drug  in  the  mar- 
ket ;  it  encumbers  the  land;  it  is  thrown 
about  on  the  shore  to  putrefy,  and  fill 
the  air  with  the  miasma  of  its  cor- 
ruption. What  is  the  use  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  the  world  wants  1 
Is  mankind  never  to  enjoy  ?  Enjoy- 
ment is  in  some  sense  the  voice  of 
gratitude  to  our  Maker  for  the  bless- 
ings wherewith  He  encompasses  us. 
It  is  too  much  to  say,  with  a  German 
philosopher,  that  enjoyment  is  wor- 
ship; but  certainly  enjoyment  is  a 
kind  of  mute  thanksgiving.  Some 
men  are  so  used  to  Production — so 
absorbed  by  the  spirit  of  trade — that 
they  never  can  do  anything  else  to 
the  end  of  life :  whatever  fortune 
accrues  to  them,  they  are  still  op- 
pressed by  want  of  means.  Is  that 
the  spirit  of  thankfulness  ?  And  on 
they  go  in  pursuit  of  means,  till  a 
very  different  end  conies  on  them 
from  any  they  imagined.  They  run 
after  the  rainbow,  as  children  are 
said  to  do,  for  the  purse  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  it,  and  they  trample  on  the 
flowers  that  enamel  the  ground  they 
run  over.  I  deign  no  reply  to  the 
objections  of  the  utilitarian.  I  grant 
the  uselessness  of  field-sports  for  fill- 
ing a  man's  coffers ;  yet  perhaps  it  may 
be  conceded  that  they  are  useful  in 
maintaining,  at  the  expense  of  others,  a 
standing  army  to  protect  them,  for 
which  the  industrialists  grudge  to  pay. 
This  is  indeed,  in  my  view,  the  great 
use  of  field-sports,  especially  in  this 
non-military  country.  If  we  cannot 
be  a  nation  of  soldiers  at  a  moment's 
notice,  we  can  become  so  after  a  given 
time,  as  long  as  we  keep  up  field- 
sports  as  a  nursery  of  warriors 
amongst  our  rural  population,  and  as 
long  as  country  life  can  make  its 
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headway  against  the  flood  of  urban 
degradation.  There  are  those  amongst 
us  who  would  turn  the  whole  surface 
of  Great  Britain  into  model  farms,  to 
be  worked  by  machinery,  compelling 
the  wretched  cattle  to  pass  their 
lives  in  prison,  under  the  pretext 
that  it  is  more  economical  to  give  them 
what  they  call  stall-feeding  than  to 
let  them  chew  the  cud  in  the  meadows, 
looking  so  beautiful  there ;  who  would 
cut  down  every  bush  capable  of 
covering  a  hare,  and  make  all  their 
fences  impracticable  for  fox-hunters. 
Suppose  these  views  carried  out, 
What  next  ?  as  Mr  Cobden  says  in 
his  pamphlet.  Say  that  America 
chooses  to  quarrel  with  us  for  no 
cause  at  all  but  that  she  is,  to 
use  the  Donnybrook  phrase,  "blue- 
moulded  for  want  of  a  batinV  Is 
steam-power,  without  man-power,  to 
stop  a  privateer's  crew  from  working 
their  wicked  will  with  those  model 
farms  ?  They  have  driven  the  sturdy 
peasants  info  the  towns,  to  be  re- 
duced to  a  stature  the  mean  of  which 
is  the  bed  of  the  manufacturing  Pro- 
crustes. Better  far  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  a  sportsman,  a  gentleman 
and  philosopher  of  the  olden  time. 
Xenophon  extols  the  noble  science 
of  hunting  as  the  best  of  all  schools 
for  war.  Akin  to  the  utilitarians  are 
the  disciples  of  the  goddess  of  rea- 
son, the  march -of -intellect  men. 
These  maintain,  with  some  plausi- 
bility, that  a  man  of  leisure  might 
employ  his  time  more  profitably  than 
with  field-sports.  He  might  be  lec- 
turing at  mechanics'  institutes,  or 
investigating  German  philosophies. 
He  might  assuredly;  but  he  would 
do  even  these  things  still  better  for 
being  moderately  addicted  to  health- 
ful exercise,  as  he  would  do  these 
things  still  better  for  eating  a  good 
dinner  every  day,  and  taking  his  glass 
of  wine  after  it.  A  weak  and  mor- 
bid condition  of  body  inevitably  leads 
to  a  weak  and  morbid  condition  of 
mind.  If  what  is  called  rude  health 
is  deleterious  to  any  mental  opera- 
tion, depend  upon  it  that  that  opera- 
tion is  of  a  morbid  nature.  Spas- 
modic poetry  and  transcendental 
philosophy  may  flourish  better  with 
a  constitutional  walk  of  an  hour  a- 
day  than  with  a  hebdomadal  canter 
with  the  hounds ;  but  what  are  they 
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worth,  after  all?  They  are  to  the 
efforts  of  the  healthy  mind  what  the 
insane  strength  of  the  lunatic  is  to  the 
prowess  of  a  Samson  or  a  Milo.  I  class 
this  description  of  men  with  the  tee- 
totallers, vegetarians,  and  other  phy- 
sical heretics,  and  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  physical  heresy  involves 
other  heresies  still  more  portentous. 
I  have  no  profound  respect  for  hunt- 
ing parsons,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
hunting  parson  propagating  neology, 
or  any  of  the  multifarious  "isms"  or 
schisms  that  now  distract  the  Church  ? 
His  firm  seat  on  the  saddle  keeps  his 
orthodoxy  in  the  right  place,  and  the 
balance  of  his  mind  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  "that  of  his  body.  The 
object  of  this  school,  if  unmasked,  is 
to  make  out  that  man  is  too  good  for 
his  place  in  nature,  and  that  it  i& 
possible  for  him  to  ignore  his  eternal 
destiny  in  making  a  god  of  his  little 
self  upon  earth.  No  man  is  more  god- 
like than  he  who  lives  in  the  exact 
sphere  assigned  him  by  his  Maker : 
if  he  spreads  his  wings  to  soar  above 
it,  there  are  ten  chances  to  one  that 
he  will  drop  below  it,  even  as  Phae- 
ton did  with  the  chariot  of  the  sun. 
I  think  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  nineteenth 
century  of  grace  greatly  exceeds  that, 
of  three  or  four  centuries  before 
Christ.  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  all  the  mysteries  of  thought 
have  been  probed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  that,  except  in  accumulation  of 
facts,  we  can  go  no  further  in  know- 
ledge than  they  went  before  us.  I 
have  seen  nothing  in  modern  books 
approaching  to  the  inspired  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  or  even  to  the  unin- 
spired wisdom  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  They  may  have  been 
misinformed  as  to  minutiae  :  for  in- 
stance, we  know  that  the  elephant 
has  joints,  and  that  the  she-bear 
does  not  lick  her  cubs  into  shape  ; 
but  with  a  smaller  induction,  their 
results  were  even  perhaps  clearer  and 
more  definite.  I  have  been  reading 
again  lately  a  little  book  written  by 
Xenophon  the  Athenian  on  Hunting, 
who,  it  must  be  remembered,  notwith- 
standing his  respect  for  field-sports 
and  all  other  gentlemanly  accomplish- 
ments, was  a  favourite  disciple  of 
Socrates.  We  learn  from  this  treatise 
of  Xenophon  the  secret  of  his  great 
2E 
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ability  as  a  general ;  otherwise  it 
would  seem  almost  miraculous  how 
his  military  talents  should  have  so 
suddenly  developed  themselves  with 
the  emergency,  when  he  undertook 
to  lead,  and  led  to  a  successful  re- 
sult, the  ever-memorable  retreat  of 
the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  the 
heart  of  Babylonia  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine.  He  was  a  sportsman  as 
well  as  a  soldier.  He  understood 
how  to  lead  troops  through  passes 
and  over  mountains,  because  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  study  country  in 
hunting.  He  had  the  eye  of  a  hawk 
for  the  trail  of  an  enemy,  because  he 
had  been  used  to  mark  the  trail  of 
game  invisible  to  unpractised  sight. 
He  had  a  frame  to  bear  up  among 
the  cutting  blasts  and  snows  of 
Armenia,  and  to  keep  his  sleepy 
soldiers  on  the  move,  because  he  had 
roughed  it  in  the  Grecian  winters 
before,  and  was  fully  aware  of  the 
insidious  effects  of  cold.  And,  not 
least,  he  knew  how  to  manage  the 
commissariat,  the  most  difficult  thing 
of  all  in  his  expedition,  because  in 
hunting-expeditions  he  had  managed 
the  purveying  department  without 
a  land -transport  corps  before.  It 
seems  remarkable  that,  with  all  our 
scholarlike  acquaintance  with  the 
old  Greeks,  the  fact  has  not  been 
sufficiently  dwelt  on  that  their  ac- 
complished men  resembled  the  Brit- 
ish gentleman  more  than  any  other 
character  of  the  modern  world.  For 
Epsom  and  Ascot  they  had  the  cha- 
riot, horse,  and  foot  races  of  the 
Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  Isth- 
mian games.  The  Greeks,  like  Bri- 
tons, knew  how  to  use  their  fists  in 
combat,  and  their  princes  and  great 
men  thought  it  not  derogatory  to 
their  dignity  to  descend  into  the 
pugilistic  ring,  and  put  on  the  gloves 
(knobbed  with  lead)  with  all  coiners. 
Even  so  they  loved  field-sports  with  a 
British  zest,  although,  like  the  Con- 
tinentals of  the  present  day,  they 
comprehended  them  all  under  the 
head  of  Hunting,  which  was  more 
excusable  in  them  than  in  the  mo- 
dern "  chasseur,"  or  "  jager,"  because 
no  such  thing  as  shooting  existed, 
and  fishing  was  not  dignified  enough 
to  rank  beside  it.  It  was  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  feat  to  shoot  a  bird 
on  the  wing  with  the  bow,  and  the 


practice  could  never  have  become 
general.  Nor  does  the  cross-bow, 
with  which  Ford  went  a-birding  in 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  appear 
to  have  been  invented  before  the 
middle  ages.  In  the  view  of  the 
modern  sportsman,  though  thorough- 
ly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  sport, 
the  Greeks  were  all  of  necessity 
poachers.  They  netted  all  the  in- 
ferior game,  and  as  much  of  the 
superior  as  they  could,  attacking  the 
lions  and  boars  hand -to -hand  with 
the  spear,  which  was  even  more 
dangerous  than  the  proceedings  of 
Gordon  Gumming.  Respect  for  the 
fox  they  knew  not ;  nor  must  they  be 
on  that  account  unduly  blamed,  as 
with  their  hunting  appliances  his 
invaluable  qualities  as  a  beast  of 
chase  had  not  become  apparent. 
In  the  Grecian  hunting-staff  the  two 
superior  officers  were  the  net-keeper 
and  the  huntsman,  or  leader  of  the 
hounds.  They  appear  to  have  had 
three  kinds  of  nets, — one  a  sort  of 
large  drag-net,  into  which  all  the 
game  was  driven,  if  possible,  to  be 
snared  by  the  net-keeper ;  another,  a 
small  funnel-shaped  net,  to  be  placed 
in  the  recesses  of  enclosures ;  an- 
other, a  small  net,  to  be  placed  in 
the  ascertained  runs  of  the  game,  so 
as  to  catch  stray  customers.  Xeno- 
phon  describes  minutely  the  dimen- 
sions and  proportions  of  these  nets, 
and  the  manner  of  setting  them  up. 
The  rest  of  the  furniture  of  the  hunt 
were  certain  sacks  made  of  calf- 
skin, to  contain  dogs ;  so  that  they 
bagged  their  dogs,  and  not  their 
foxes;  and  some  bill-hooks  to  clear 
away  the  impediments  of  the  forest. 
The  dog -bags  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon  were  probably  composed  in 
great  part  of  leathern  network,  and 
resembled  those  contrivances  which 
travellers  in  Norway  suspend  to 
their  carrioles  to  carry  sporting-dogs. 
For  hunting  small  game  it  appears 
that  two  varieties  of  dog  were  put 
in  requisition,  to  which  the  names 
were  given  respectively  of  Casto- 
rians,  after  Castor,  the  hero,  who  is 
said  to  have  delighted  in  them ; 
and  Alopecides,  a  name  derived  from 
this  variety  being  supposed  to  have 
resulted  from  the  cross  between  the 
dog  and  fox.  I  will  not  venture  a 
cpnjecture  as  to  what  these  sorts  of 
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dogs  corresponded  to  in  modern 
times.  Probably,  in  attempting  to 
be  exact,  I  should  only  be  wrong. 
In  detailing  the  qualifications  and 
disqualifications  of  dogs  subsequent- 
ly, the  author  appears  to  have  had 
in  his  eye  an  animal  like  a  beagle  or 
small  harrier.  His  minuteness  of 
observation  is  remarkable.  He  first 
speaks  of  those  which  ought  to  be 
rejected  from  a  pack : — 

"  Now,  those  which  are  inferior,  which 
are  the  majority,  have  the  following 
characteristics  :  They  are  small-bodied, 
long-nosed,  light- eyed,  short-sighted, 
ugly,  stiff,  feeble,  lanky,  long-legged,  un- 
gainly, spiritless,  without  scent,  and  with 
bad  feet.  Now,  the  small-bodied  after 
the  run  are  often  precluded  from  the 
finish  on  account  of  their  deficiency  in 
size  ;  and  the  long-nosed  have  no  mouth, 
and  so  they  cannot  hold  the  hare ; 
and  the  short-sighted  and  light-eyed 
have,  of  course,  an  inferiority  in  vision  ; 
and  the  ugly  are  no  pleasant  objects  to 
the  spectator ;  and  the  stiff  in  movement 
come  badly  off  from  the  running ;  and 
the  feeble  and  the  lanky  cannot  stand 
work ;  and  the  long-legged  and  ungainly, 
as  they  have  badly-proportioned  bodies, 
make  heavy  work  of  the  beating  ;  and 
the  spiritless  strike  work  and  avoid  the 
sunshine  by  sneaking  into  shady  places, 
and  lie  down  ;  and  those  with  poor  noses 
scent  the  hare  with  trouble,  and  rarely  ; 
and  the  badly-footed,  no  matter  how  full 
of  courage  they  be,  cannot  endure  fatigue, 
but  leave  off  work  on  account  of  the 
pain  in  their  feet." 

Our  old  proverb  says,  "  Give  a  dog 
a,  bad  name,  and  hang  him ;"  so  we 
must  suppose  that  Xenophon  would 
thus  dispose  of  this  useless  class  of 
dogs ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  are  suf- 
fered to  attain  years  of  discretion  to 
qualify  them  for  such  a  distinction. 
More  to  the  point  is  his  description 
of  the  right  sort  of  dog  : — 

"First,  then,  they  must  be  large- 
bodied  ;  then  they  must  have  heads  of 
fine  proportion,  snub-nosed,  compactly 
put  on,  the  parts  below  the  forehead 
sinewy;  the  eyes  high  up,  black  and 
bright ;  the  brows  large  and  broad,  the 
interstices  deep ;  the  ears  small,  thin, 
bare  at  the  back ;  the  neck  long,  flexible, 
and  approaching  to  circular ;  the  chest 
broad  and  fleshy,  the  shoulder-blades 
standing  out  somewhat  from  the  shoul- 
ders ;  the  fore-legs  small,  straight,  round, 
and  sturdy  ;  the  elbows  straight ;  the 
sides  not  deep  throughout,  but  with  an 
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oblique  wave  in  them ;  the  buttocks  not 
too  fleshy,  and  the  happy  mean  between 
long  and  short,  neither  too  flexible  nor 
too  stiff ;  the  flanks  between  small  and 
great ;  the  hips  round,  fleshy  behind,  and 
not  set  too  closely  together  above,  but 
closing  from  within;  and  loins  and  belly 
smooth ;  the  tail  long,  erect,  sharp,  and 
sensitive  ;  the  thighs  firm  ;  the  shanks 
long,  circular,  compact ;  the  hind  legs 
much  longer  than  the  fore,  and  some- 
what bent ;  the  feet  well  rounded.  And 
if  the  dogs  be  of  such  form,  they  will  be 
strong,  agile,  symmetrical,  swift,  and 
comely  to  look  upon,  and  all  right  as  to 
mouth." 

In  another  place  he  describes,  if 
we  can  so  call  it,  the  use  of  the  bad 
hounds,  which  calls  forth  so  much 
abuse  from  the  sportsman  :— 

"  Some,"  he  says,  **  when  they  have 
found  the  trail,  go  on  without  making  a 
sign,  so  that  they  are  not  known  to  be 
on  the  scent,  and  some  only  move  their 
ears  and  keep  their  tails  quiet ;  but  others: 
keep  their  ears   motionless,  contenting 
themselves  with  wagging  the  ends  of 
their  tails.     And  some  draw  their  ears 
close  together,  and  going  through  the 
scent  with  a   fixed  frown,  and  letting 
their  tails  drop,  and  keeping  them  close, 
so  run  on.     And  many  there  be  which 
do  none  of  these  things,  but,  rushing 
about  like  mad,  bark  about  the  tracks 
whenever  they  happen   to  fall  in  with 
them,  stupidly  exhausting  their  percep- 
tions in  trampling.    And  some  there  are 
which,  using  many  circles  and  castings 
about,  supposing  the  tracks  farther  on, 
pass  over  the  hare,  and  as  many  times 
as  they  run  into  the  tracks  they  fall  to 
wool-gathering  ;  and  when  they  see  the 
hare  before  them,  they  keep  quiet,  and 
do  not  run  into  him  before  they  see 
him  stealing  off.     And  all  those  which 
are  continually  looking  for  the  dodges  of 
other   dogs,   while   they  are  in  act  of 
tracking  or  pursuing,  betray  a  want  of 
confidence  in  themselves.     But  there  is 
a  self-confident  sort  also,  which  will  not 
let  the  knowing  ones  among  their  fellow- 
workers  go  forward,  but  keep  them  back 
by  bullying.     And  there  is  a  sort  which, 
eagerly  embracing  what   is    false,  and 
excessively  elated  by  the  least  shadow 
of  a  find,  go  wildly  on,  with  full  know- 
ledge that  they  are  practising  a  decep- 
tion.    And  there  is  another  sort  which 
does  the  same  thing  without  the  know- 
ledge.    And  those  are  good  for  nothing 
which  cannot  be  got  away  from  the  runs, 
not   knowing  the  true  from   the  false 
ones.     And  all  those  dogs  which  do  not 
know  a  hare's  form  when  they  come  OB 
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it,  and  run  hastily  over  the  track  of  a 
running  hare,  are  not  game ;  and  some 
hunt  violently  at  the  outset,  but  give  up 
soon  through  lack  of  bottom  ;  and  some 
run  too  short,  and  thus  miss  the  hare  ; 
and  others,  tumbling  pell-mell  into  the 
paths,  miss  her  also,  having  a  strongly 
developed  organ  of  disobedience.  And 
many  there  are  which  care  little  about 
the  hunting,  but  keep  going  on  by  reason 
of  their  hatred  towards  beasts ;  and 
many  do  the  same  by  reason  of  their 
love  towards  man ;  and  some,  by  giving 
tongue  when  they  have  lost  the  track, 
try  to  mislead,  pretending  that  false 
tracks  are  true  ones.  And  some  there 
are  which  forbear  to  do  this,  but  run 
between  others,  and  if  they  hear  a  cry  in 
any  direction,  leave  their  own  business, 
and  rush  blindly  towards  it.  Thus,  some 
run  their  game  without  any  precision, 
and  some  with  a  deal  of  assumption,  and 
some  by  guess-work,  and  some  dis- 
honestly; and  there  are  yet  others  which 
change  the  scent  through  jealousy,  and, 
being  in  company  with  others,  run  wide 
of  the  track  to  the  last.  Now,  in  most 
of  these  cases  the  good-for-nothing  sort 
are  so  by  nature,  but  in  some  cases  by 
having  been  badly  broken;  and  these 
are  just  the  kind  of  hounds  to  disgust 
an  eager  sportsman  with  his  craft." 

Having  laid  down  what  dogs  ought 
not  to  do,  Xenophon  shows  in  another 
place  what  he  would  have  them  do 
by  avoidance  of  this  catalogue  of 
sins  : — 

"Let  them  hunt,"  says  he,  "quickly 
clearing  the  runs,  laying  their  heads 
aslant  towards  the  ground,  smirking  to- 
wards the  tracks,  drooping  their  ears, 
and  winking  with  their  eyes,  and  quiver- 
ing with  their  tails ;  and  let  them  make 
many  casts  in  a  forward  direction  to- 
wards the  forms,  all  of  them  keeping 
together  on  the  line  of  track.  And  when- 
ever they  come  close  upon  the  hare,  let 
them  make  it  known  to  the  huntsman 
by  darting  about  more  quickly,  showing 
an  increase  of  meaning  by  their  general 
eagerness— by  the  head,  by  the  eyes,  by 
the  changes  of  attitude,  by  looking  up 
and  looking  in  upon  the  form  of  the 
hare,  and  by  their  jumping  about — for- 
ward, and  backward,  and  sideways — and 
by  their  being  by  this  time  in  a  state  of 
real  excitement,  and  overjoyed  at  being 
so  near  to  the  hare.  Then  let  them 
pursue  boldly,  and  without  a  check, 
with  plenty  of  music  and  barking,  fol- 
lowing well  all  together,  and  going  over 
everything  with  the  hare  ;  and  let  them 
run  after  her  with  speed  and  dash,  fre- 
quently changing  places  in  the  rush,  and 


giving  tongue  against  one  another  with 
the  true  note;  and  let  them  not  leave  the 
tracks,  and  come  x'unning  back  to  the 
huntsman." 

There  follow  some  more  remarks- 
about  the  qualifications  of  hounds,  and 
the  colour  of  the  best  sort.    This,  he 
says,  should  be  neither  entirely  tan, 
or  black,  or  white,  but  a  uniform 
kind  of  wild-beast  colour,  produced 
by  a  sprinkling  of  different  coloured 
hairs  over  one  or  the  other  of  these 
three  colours.     It  is  difficult  to  know 
what   he  means  by  this,    but  pro- 
bably he  has  in  his  eye  the  general 
colour  of  the  wild  dogs  of  Greece. 
A  long  disquisition  follows  about  the 
times  and  places  for  hare-hunting, 
and  about    the    natural    history  of 
scent  •  in  treating  of  which  he  men- 
tions the  disturbance  of  the  scent  of 
hares  by  the  passage  of  foxes  over  it 
— animals  which  the  harriers  are  to 
be  carefully  whipt  off  from,  as  of 
inferior  value  for  the  chase.     The 
passage  in  this  part  I  must  quote,  as 
reminding  me  of  a  saying  which  came 
to  me  secondhand,  being  attributed 
to  an  old  huntsman  in  a  southern 
county.    The  passage  is — "  Now,  the 
spring  being  a  season  of  mixed  nature, 
affords  tracksof  splendidly  keenscent, 
except  so  far  as  the  earth  being  in 
flower,  baulks  the  hounds  by  mixing 
up  with  the  scent  of  the  game  the 
odours  of  the  blossoms."     Our  old 
huntsman  made  the  following  obser- 
vation when  put  out  of  temper  by  a 
blank  day,    "No  wonder   that  we 
can't  scent  the  fox,  with  those  d — d 
stinking  violets."    It  was    an    odd 
coincidence,  as  I  cannot  think  that 
he  began  his  education  with  Xeno- 
phon's  Cynegetica.    It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Xenophon,  though  equally 
devoted  to  Diana,  would  have  treated 
Flora  with  such  disrespect.     In  pur- 
suing his  remarks  upon  the  natural 
history  of  the  hare,  Xenophon  ob- 
serves, "This  animal  is  not  often 
overcome  by  the  dogs  in  swiftness  of 
foot ;  but  in  all  cases  of  its  being 
caught,  it  is  so  by  chance,  and  in 
spite  of  the  nature  of  its  frame,  for 
no  animal  of  the  same  size  is  its 
match  for  running."    He  here  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  gaze-hound,  if  it 
existed  at  all,  was  of  small  account 
with  the  Greeks.    The  prototype  of 
the  modern  greyhound  probably  ex- 
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isted,  as  we  learn  by  ancient  paint- 
ings and  bas-reliefs ;  but  the  hound 
that  outstrips  the  hare  with  scent 
sacrificed  to  speed  is  manifestly  a 
creature  of  special  breeding.  After 
saying  so  much  on  the  duties  of  dogs 
and  requirements  of  hares,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  the  duties  of  the 
net-keeper  and  huntsman,  digressing 
from  these  to  paint  a  picture  of  the 
hounds  finding  and  chasing  the  game. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  an  especial 
delight  in  watching  the  working  of 
the  dogs,  and  thus  would  have  been 
better  pleased  with  the  old-fashioned 
hare  or  fox  hunting  than  the  modern 
neck -or- nothing  steeple -chase  style 
of  going.  "Now,  when  they  are 
close  upon  the  hare  they  will  show 
this  to  the  huntsman,  flourishing  the 
whole  of  their  bodies  with  a  motion 
like  that  of  their  tails,  rushing  on 
with  warlike  onsets,  running  by  each 
other  emulously,  hustling  together 
zealously,  stopping  short  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  sheering  off  and  rush- 
ing on  again,  and  at  last  they  will 
come  on  the  form  of  the  hare,  and  run 
in  upon  her.  But  she,  suddenly  spring- 
ing up,  will  cause,  as  she  flies,  a  bark- 
ing and  clamour  of  the  hounds."  After 
this  the  huntsman  is  warned  not  to 
get  before  the  hare,  for  fear  of  throw- 
ing the  dogs  out ;  and  various  in- 
structions are  given  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  to  encourage  and 
manage  them.  Every  chance  is 
against  the  hare,  for  she  may  either 
be  caught  by  the  harriers,  or  driven 
into  the  nets.  Of  course,  the  hunts- 
man, if  he  understands  his  business, 
must  address  the  individual  dogs  by 
name  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  all  these  names  are  of  two 
syllables,  such  being  supposed  most 
convenient.  The  trisyllabled  names 
were  probably  reserved  for  dogs  of 
greater  dignity,  such  as  hunted  the 
larger  beasts,  just  as  with  us,  as  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  they  are 
commonly  sacred  to  fox-hounds  and 
stag-hounds.  The  greater  part  of  this 
admirable  sporting  treatise  of  anti- 
quity is  devoted  to  hare-hunting  ; 
but  the  author  also  touches  on  the 
chase  of  the  nobler  beasts,  with 
which,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
been  _less  familiar,  as  most  of  his 
experience  was  probably  gained  in 
Greece  proper  rather  than  in  Asia 


Minor,  where  the  larger  animals  were 
found.  He  speaks  of  Indian  dogs  as 
proper  to  hunt  the  deer  with,  and 
mentions  a  method  of  making  this 
sort  of  sport  more  easy,  by  setting  a 
kind  of  springe  in  their  haunts,  with 
logs  or  hobbles  attached  to  them, 
which  either  hamper  the  deer  at  once, 
or  encumber  him  in  running.  A 
more  complicated  gear  is  recommend- 
ed for  making  war  upon  the  wild 
boar — hounds  of  the  Indian,  Cretan, 
Locrian,  or  Laconian  breed,  and  nets 
of  tremendous  strength  and  thickness ; 
also  javelins,  boar-spears,  and  hobbles. 
He  describes  here  the  manner  of 
dealing  with  the  boar  at  bay,  direct- 
ing the  sportsman  who  misses  his 
thrust  to  throw  himself  on  his  face 
to  avoid  the  lunge  of  the  beast — a 
device  which  Mr  "Lloyd  mentions  as 
employed  in  the  case 'of  the  bear,  in 
his  book  on  the  sports  of  Scandinavia, 
In  concluding  his  remarks  on  this 
kind  of  sport,  he  naively  adds — 
"  Now,  many  of  the  dogs  are  killed 
in  this  chase,  and  the  hunters  them- 
selves are  imperilled."  He  dismisses 
in  a  few  words  "lions,  leopards, 
lynxes,  panthers,  and  bears,"  as  being 
beasts  taken  in  strange  places — for 
instance,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and 
Asia  Minor ;  and  there  is  a  villan- 
ously  unsportsmanlike  little  sentence, 
which  confesses  "  some  of  these  are 
taken  in  the  mountains,  by  the 
poison  of  aconite,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  at  them ;" 
after  which  the  pitfalls  that  conclude 
the  list  appear  a  very  mild  kind  of 
poaching.  But  poacher  or  not, 
Xenophon  had  the  soul  of  a  sports- 
'  man,  and  he  would  doubtless  have 
been  as  perfect  a  rider  as  Nimrod,  or 
as  perfect  a  shot  and  fisherman  as 
my  friend  Manton  Mayfly,  had  he 
had  the  same  light  and  opportuni- 
ties. It  was  not  his  fault  that  he 
lived  in  the  infancy  of  the  world. 
And  whatever  may  have  been  his 
delinquencies  on  the  score  of  illicit 
pursuit  of  game,  he  amply  atones 
for  them  by  the  admirable  moral  that 
he  draws  in  the  concluding  chapters, 
where  he  sums  up  the  advantages  of 
the  sportsman's  life,  and  maintains 
as  the  crowning  one  of  all,  that  his 
habits  tended  to  turn  him  out  a 
ready-made  warrior.  This  is  a  moral 
which  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to 
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impress  too  deeply  upon  our  own  na- 
tion and  our  "wondrous  mother  age." 
The  sentence  which  I  have  quoted 
as  the  heading  of  this  letter  is  well 
worth  our  especial  attention.  Field- 
sports  permit  the  "best  possible  edu- 
cation for  the  affairs  of  war.  Xeno- 
phon  enlarges  upon  this  text : — 

"For,"says  he,  "in  the  first  place,  when 
men,  with  all  their  armour  on,  travel  in 
difficult  roads,  they  will  not  be  fatigued, 
for  they  will  sustain  labours  on  account 
of  their  being  accustomed  to  these  in  the 
pursuit  of  game.  In  the  next  place, 
they  will  be  able  to  sleep  on  a  hard  bed, 
and  will  acquire  the  habit  of  exact  obe- 
dience to  command  ;  and  in  their  ap- 
proaches upon  the  enemy  they  will  be 
able  to  hasten  onward  and  to  execute 
orders  at  the  same  time,  because  in 
this  manner  they  are  accustomed  to 
take  wild  beasts.  And  when  they  are 
placed  in  the  front,  they  will  not  leave 
the  ranks,  because  they  are  able  to 
endure  danger.  And  when  the  enemy 
are  put  to  flight,  they  will  pursue  the 
foe  in  all  kinds  of  places,  through  their 
knowledge  of  country.  And  should 
their  own  army  be  unfortunate,  they 
will  be  able,  in  places  covered  with 
wood,  or  precipitous  or  otherwise  diffi- 
cult, both  to  save  themselves  without 
discredit,  and  to  save  others  ;  for  ac- 
quaintance with  the  kind  of  work  will 
fiirnish  them  with  superior  knowledge. 
And  it  has  often  happened  that  a  few 
men  of  this  description,  when  a  large 
multitude  of  their  companions  in  arms 
has  been  defeated,  by  their  own  self- 
possession  and  daring  have  recovered 
the  battle,  and  defeated  a  victorious 
enemy  when  he  has  missed  his  way 
through  the  difficulties  of  the  ground ; 
for  those  who  are  strong  in  body  and 
mind  have  always  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  keeping  close  to  success.  Thus  it 
was  that  our  ancestors,  knowing  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  their  success 
against  enemies,  made  it  a  point  in  the 
education  of  youth  ;  and  once  when,  in 
ancient  times,  they  were  short  of  pro- 
duce, they  nevertheless  judged  that  they 
ought  not  to  restrict  the  hunters  from 
chasing  any  of  those  things  which  the 
land  brought  forth.  And  more  than 
this,  they  forbade  people  to  pass  the 
night  within  a  space  of  many  stadia, 
in  order  that  those  who  were  followers 
of  this  science  might  not  be  deprived  of 
their  game.  For  they  saw  that  this  is 
that  one  pleasure  of  young  men  which 
is  productive  of  much  abundant  good  ; 
for  it  makes  men  both  sober  and  just, 
through  their  being  educated  in  truth. 
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For  they  were  sensible  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  the  affairs  of  war  through  such 
practices,  and  that  this  pleasure  is  a 
hindrance  to  no  other  honourable  pur- 
suit, like  some  other  evil  pleasures 
which  are  better  not  learnt  at  all.  Thus 
by  such  pursuits  men  are  made  both 
good  soldiers  and  good  generals.  For 
those  are  the  best  men  whose  pursuits 
eliminate  from  the  soul  the  evil  and 
wanton  elements,  and  increase  in  it  a 
desire  of  manly  excellence  ;  for  such  are 
not  the  men  to  stand  quietly  by  while 
their  own  city  is  wronged,  or  its  ter- 
ritory is  evil  entreated." 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
Xenophon's  remarks  are  as  good  now 
as  then.  The  spirit  of  our  English 
officers  at  the  Alma,  and  in  the 
Balaklava  charge,  was  compared  by 
those  who  witnessed  it  to  the  joy 
and  alacrity  of  eager  sportsmen. 

Xenophon  goes  on  to  answer  some 
of  the  commonplace  objections  which 
are  also  made  at  the  present  day  :— 

"  Now,  some  people  say  that  one 
ought  not  to  love  the  chase,  because 
those  who  do  so  neglect  their  af- 
fairs at  home, — not  knowing  that  all 
who  benefit  their  cities  and  friends  are 
really  the  best  economists.  If,  then, 
those  who  are  fond  of  hunting  make 
themselves  useful  to  their  country  in 
the  most  important  matters,  they  will 
not  neglect  their  private  affairs,  for 
together  with  the  State  is  each  man's 
private  interest  either  preserved  or  de- 
stroyed ;  so  that,  indeed,  such  men  save 
the  prosperity  of  other  individuals  in 
addition  to  their  own.  But  many 
amongst  those  who  talk  thus,  being 
rendered  unreasonable  through  envy, 
would  rather  be  ruined  by  their  own 
poltroonery  than  be  saved  by  the 
valour  of  others,  for  their  delights  are 
vulgar  and  idle,  and,  through  being  en- 
slaved to  these,  they  are  urged  on  to- 
take  the  baser  side  both  in  speech  and 
action." 

He  follows  out  this  subject,  show- 
ing that  the  element  of  labour  in  the 
chase  is  of  a  healthy  description,  and 
a  corrective  of  the  baser  propensities 
and  pleasures  of  human  nature, 
especially  the  vices  that  are  rampant 
in  a  morbid  and  effete  civilisation, 
like  ours  at  the  present  day.  Then 
he  goes  on  to  attack  the  "  sophists  " 
or  "  wiseacres,"  as  we  may  call  them, 
who,  whatever  Mr  Grote  may  think 
on  the  subject,  were  especially  stig- 
matised, by  all  the  good  men  and 
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true  of  antiquity,  as  the  corrnpters  of 
youth.  He  puts  in  a  few  words  the 
sum  of  his  objections  to  this  class  of 
public  teachers  :  "  As  to  great  mat- 
ters, I  attach  a  more  than  common 
degree  of  blame  to  those  people ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  of  their 
writings,  I  take  this  especial  excep- 
tion to  them,  that  mere  words  are 
the  objects  of  their  attention,  but 
sound  sentiments,  by  which  the  rising 
generation  might  be  educated  to 
virtue,  are  nowhere  to  be  found  with 
them."  And  again  :  "  Now  the  so- 
phists converse  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving,  and  write  for  their  own 
gain,  and  do  no  one  any  good ;  for 
none  of  them  has  ever  been  or  is 
really  wise,  but  it  is  enough  for  each 
to  be  called  sophist  or  wiseacre, 
which  is  a  reproach  amongst  really 
sensible  men."  How  much  of  what 
Xenophon  has  said  here  would  apply 
to  certain  gentlemen  of  the  press, 
and  stump-orators,  who  are  the  so- 
phists of  our  generation  !  The  mantle 
of  the  sophists  at  Athens  has  truly  de- 
scended on  a  very  large  class  with  us. 
On  all  such  men  I  would  prescribe,  not 
exactly  Sydney  Smith's  receipt  for 
fanatics — a  good  dinner,  but  a  good 
day  with  the  hounds  now  and  then, 
if  they  are  able  to  live  through  it. 
All  heresy,  religious,  political,  and 
social,  is  doubtless  caused  by  some 
derangement  of  liver,  heart,  or 
stomach,  and  the  just  prophylactic 
would  be  a  kind  of  exercise  which 
would  restrict  all  these  organs  to 
their  proper  legitimate  functions. 
Man  is  by  nature  an  animal  of  prey — 
a  pursuing  animal — and  Xenophon 
justly  observes  :  "  Some  men  make- 
war  upon  wild  beasts,  and  others 
upon  their  friends  (for  instance,  stock- 
jobbers, pettifoggers,  quacks,  popular 
preachers,  and  adulterators  of  food). 
And  those  who  prosecute  their 
friends  have  an  evil  report  with  all ; 
but  sportsmen,  who  pursue  game, 
have  a  good  report."  He  works  out 
this  subject,  and  shows,  moreover, 
that  sportsmen  as  a  class  are  not 
only  excellent  citizens,  but  most  ex- 
emplary in  their  relations  to  the  gods, 
—good  sons,  good  citizens,  and  good 
friends.  In  fact,  he  makes  out  an 
excellent  case  for  this  much  maligned 
class,  concluding  his  treatise  with  the 
remark  that  he  is  not  without  sup- 
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port  even  among  the  fair  sex,  seeing 
that  some  of  them,  such  as  Atalanta 
and  Procris,  were  endowed  by  Arte- 
mis with  the  genius  of  woodcraft. 

The  modern  sportsman  may  make 
the  same  boast.  There  are  ladies 
who  enter  into  his  feelings  with  the 
zest  of  full  appreciation.  The  ques- 
tion is,  have  they  that  authority 
which  their  sex  ought  to  give  them — 
have  they  not  abdicated  their  privi- 
leges by  entering  into  the  service  of 
Diana  ?  I  think  not.  What  is  the 
usual  cause  of  a  young  lady  being 
fond  of  field-sports  ?  An  exuberance 
of  health  and  spirits — a  love  of  fresh 
keen  air  and  quick  motion,  an  eye 
for  the  lines  of  beauty  in  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  inferior  animals, 
not  resting  satisfied  with  inanimate 
nature — a  love  of  the  picturesque, 
shown  otherwise  than  by  making 
trashy  sketches  at  watering-places — 
and  a  love  of  the  dangerous,  indicat- 
ing a  high  courage.  There  are  few 
things,  whatever  some  may  think, 
more  beautiful  in  woman  than 
courage,  especially  when  joined  with 
feminine  loveliness.  This  must,  how- 
ever, be  carefully  distinguished  from 
what  ladies  call  boldness.  And  this 
courage  is  a  quality  in  which  our 
fair  countrywomen  are  surpassed  by 
no  other  nation.  It  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  courage  of  sentiment,  which 
is  not  always  ennobling,  or  from  the 
instinctive  maternal  courage  which 
sent  the  Highland  peasant -woman 
up  the  rock  to  -the  eagle's  nest  to 
recover  her  stolen  bairn.  It  belongs 
to  breed  and  blood,  to  taper  fingers 
and  arched  insteps,  and  is  generally 
found  to  be  joined  with  an  organisa- 
tion of  the  highest  refinement  and 
the  deepest  sensibility.  Far  other- 
wise is  it  with  the  really  masculine 
woman ;  she  is  nothing  but  an  in- 
ferior man.  She  prates  about  the 
rights  of  women,  and  retails  the 
pestilent  trash  of  infidel  publications. 
She  thinks  that  life  in  the  Beauti- 
ful which  is  a  woman's  province, 
waste  of  time.  Why  waste  time 
with  her  I  She  has  "  hay  upon  her 
horn,"  as  the  old  Latin  proverb 
says  ;  "  run  away  as  fast  and  as  far 
as  you  can."  But  what  is  commonly 
the  history  of  the  fair  huntress  1 
When  her  steed  has  eaten  up  her 
wild  oats  (what  wild  oats  were  ever 
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so  innocent  ? )  she  becomes  the  wife 
of  a  neighbouring  squire  with  the 
full  consent  of  her  parents ;  she  binds 
her  husband  to  his  home  with  a 
silken  cord,  as  the  Greeks  used  to 
consecrate  their  city-walls  by  binding 
them  to  the  temples  of  a  deity ;  she 
becomes  a  fountain  of  blessings  to 
the  poor,  and  few  of  them,  young  or 
old,  ever  pray  for  her  with  dry 
eyes :  or  she  'becomes  the  wife  of 
some  hard-working  clergyman  with 
the  forgiveness  of  her  parents ;  she 
dispenses  the  same  blessings  in  an- 
other sphere,  and  lives  a  monument 
of  industrious  self-denial,  though  no 
imperishable  brass  shall  record  her 
virtues,  and  no  testimonial  be  got 
up  by  subscription  to  do  her  honour ; 
and  in  either  case  she  bequeathes  to 
the  State  a  progeny  of  brave  men 
and  women,  as  beautiful,  as  brave, 
and  as  good  as  herself.  Bravery,  in 
the  ancient  acceptation  of  the  word, 
stood  for  beauty. 

But  some  cavillers  would  say  that 
all  cruelty  is  unfeminine,  and  field- 
sports  are  cruel.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  questioned  whether  all  cruelty 
be  unfeminine ;  but  let  us  give  this 
up.  Let  me  examine  the  question  of 
the  cruelty  of  field-sports.  Certain 
animals  owe  their  existence  to  them, 
and  were  it  not  for  them  would  be 
as  extinct  as  the  dodo  in  the  tropics, 
or  the  bustard  in  England.  Were 
reynard,  for  instance,  asked  whether 
he  would  choose  to  exist  on  condi- 
tion of  being  hunted,  or  not  to  exist 
at  all,  he  would  probably  think  the 
last  alternative  the  more  cruel.  As 
for  beasts  of  prey,  they  cannot  com- 
plain if  they  are  preyed  upon.  And 
violent  death  is  a  merciful  dispensa- 
tion to  the  graminiverous  animals. 
Nothing  is  more  miserable  than  a 

?oor  beast  suffered  to  die  of  old  age. 
n  a  wild  state,  a  life  of  happiness  is 
cut  short,  for  the  aged  hare  or  deer, 
by  some  prowling  neighbour  •  far 
better  so  than  that  it  should  linger 
and  die  of  starvation.  As  for  grouse 
and  partridges,  I  believe  it  to  be 
proved  that,  were  they  not  thinned 
off  by  sportsmen,  there  would  be  no 
social  happiness  whatever  amongst 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  pugna- 
city of  the  cock-birds. 

War  and  woodcraft  have  ever  gone 
hand  in  hand,  since  the  days  of  those 
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grand  old  lion-hunting  soldiers  and 
kings  whose  effigies  Mr  Layard  ex- 
humed from  Nineveh.  No  real 
sportsman  delights  in  pain  any 
more  than  the  real  warrior.  Who  so 
kind  as  he  to  animals  in  a  domestic 
state  1  It  is  the  war  of  reason  with 
instinct  and  cunning  that  gives  zest 
to  field-sports,  and  not  cruelty.  It 
is  the  uncertainty  of  success  that 
enhances  triumph,  not  the  pain  of 
the  conquered.  And  the  sportsman 
looks  on  a  noble  quarry  with  the 
same  affection  that  a  warrior  re- 
gards a  noble  enemy  withal.  How 
often  has  delight  been  felt  that  a 
fine  old  fox  has  got  safely  to  his 
earth  !  and  the  affectionateness  of 
the  nickname  of  "  Charley "  bears 
evidence  of  this  spirit.  But  suppos- 
ing we  are  wrong  here,  and  that 
a  taint  of  cruelty  is  mixed  up  with 
field-sports — if  it  be  so,  it  is  because 
all  human  bosoms  bear  with  them  an 
unextinguishable  spark  of  ferocity. 
What  safety-valve  for  this  so  harm- 
less 1  Better  far  to  hunt  down  nox- 
ious beasts,  or  kill  innocent  beasts 
suddenly  that  would  otherwise  die 
painful  deaths — better  far  than  make 
game  of  one's  neighbours,  retail  petty 
scandal,  or,  which  is  the  worst  case, 
gloat  over  the  columns  of  a  scurril- 
ous and  sanctimonious  newspaper 
while  it  is  whispering  away  the  cha- 
racters of  honourable  men.  Better 
far  to  angle  for  trout  with  artificial 
flies,  than  for  base  gains  by  falsify- 
ing and  poisoning  the  food  of  man. 
God  has  given  into  man's  hand  every 
beast  of  the  earth  for  food,  and  He 
has  not  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  killing  them  ;  but  towards  his 
fellow-creature  the  one.  command  of 
Heaven  is  love.  Experience,  after 
all,  is  the  best  test,  far  better  than 
argument,  of  any  position ;  and  were 
I  so  inclined,  I  might  cite  as  many 
instances  of  gentle  and  benevolent 
sportsmen  as  of  gentle  and  benevo- 
lent warriors. 

I  recollect  observing  one  little  in- 
stance myself.  A  blind  labourer  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  way  when  a  crowd 
of  horsemen  were  passing  through  a 
gate  with  fox-hounds.  A  young 
nobleman,  one  of  the  keenest  sports- 
men of  his  time,  took  the  trouble  to 
stand  by  and  screen  him  with  his 
horse,  until  all  the  rest  of  the  field 
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had  passed ;  and  this  was  done  with- 
out ostentation,  but  from  a  natural 
and  kindly  impulse.  It  is  quite 
enough  for  my  purpose  that  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  sports- 
man— and  who  so  gentle  as  he 
where  duty  did  not  constrain  nature  1 
His  approval  of  field-sports,  and  for 
the  reasons  of  Xenophon,  is  surely 
no  mean  authority;  for  with  the  Great 
Captain's  knowledge  of  Greek,  he 
could  hardly  have  plagiarised  from 
the  Athenian. 

Even  when  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemy,  during  the  Peninsular  War, 
he  thought  right  to  keep  a  pack  of 
fox-hounds  in  the  rear  of  the  army  ; 
and  though  he  was  maligned  and 
misunderstood  at  the  time,  it  is 
now  generally  allowed  that  he  was 
right  in  this,  as  he  was  right  in 
most  things.  It  kept  up  the  spirit 
of  his  officers,  and  removed  from 
sight  the  hardships  of  campaigning. 
It  was  an  excellent  antidote  to  that 
despondency  which  the  ennui  of 
camp  duties  is  apt  to  induce,  espe- 
cially in  those  who  expect  war  to  be 
nothing  but  excitement.  And  we 
may  cite  as  a  crowning  instance  the 
immense  value  that  these  pastimes 
have  possessed  in  cheering  up  our 
men  and  officers  during  the  Sebas- 
topol  campaign — a  campaign  appa- 
rently exceeding  in  monotonous 
hardship  almost  every  other  on  re- 
cord which  has  been  carried  to 
a  successful  result.  During  that  pe- 
riod field-sports,  and  every  possible 
imitation  of  them,  appear  to  have 
been  to  the  English  army  what 
music  and  theatricals  were  to  the 
French ;  the  latter  expedients  being 
by  no  means  despicable,  but  the  for- 
mer having  this  advantage,  that  they 
kept  those  who  indulged  in.  them  in 
training  for  the  sterner  business  of 
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war.  While  such  are  still  the  habits 
of  our  gentry  and  rural  population, 
whatever  dangers  may  accrue  to  us 
from  the  enervations  of  commerce, 
we  shall  always  have  a  reserve  of 
manhood  to  fall  back  upon  in  time 
of  need ;  we  shall  always  grow 
stronger  and  stronger  as  a  war  lasts, 
and  as  the  latent  martial  energy  is 
developed ;  and  war  will  ever  be  less 
dangerous  to  us  than  peace — a  peace, 
at  least,  in  which,  as  our  Great 
Warrior  has  warned  us,  a  hostile  sur- 
prise might  ruin  us  through  our 
Anglo-Saxon  unreadiness.  The  pre- 
sent is  a  most  delicate  crisis.  Let 
Peace  come,  and  God  speed  it  if  it 
brings  with  it  security  against  future 
war.  I  would  not  be  a  prophet  of 
evil,  but  diplomacy  has  ever  been 
more  perilous  to  Britain  than  the 
embattled  foe.  Remember  Cintra  ! — 

"  Convention    was    the    dwarfish    demon 

styled, 

That  foiled   the  knights   in   Marialva's 
dome." 

We  are  no  match  in  negotiation 
for  the  Machiavellis  of  the  Conti- 
nent. What  if,  in  the  course  of  these 
conferences,  some  mystification  or 
complication  should  arise,  in  the 
event  of  which  we  might  find  our- 
selves alone,  with  the  world  in  arms 
against  us  ?  It  would  not  be  the 
first  time  that  we  have  been  in  such  a 
position.  Though  not  so  strong  as 
we  are  now,  we  had  men  in  the 
country  then  of  the  right  stuff,  as  we 
hope  we  have  now,  and  we  did  more 
than  survive — a  fact  in  itself  miracu- 
lous ;  we  gloriously  conquered.  And 
why  did  we  conquer  gloriously  ?  Be- 
cause we  cut  the  Gordian  knots  of 
political  chicanery  with  the  swords 
of  a  Nelson  and  a  Wellesley. — I  am 
always  yours, 

TLEPOLEMUS. 
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GENIUS  does  not  mistake  its  mis- 
sion. Its  aim  generally  accords  with 
its  capacity, — its  direction  harmonises 
with  its  native  predilections.  When 
we  read  the  oft-written  regret  that 
some  poet,  distinguished  by  a  rain- 
bow-spray of  fancy  and  feeling,  did 
not  concentrate  his  energies  in  an 
epic, — that  a  brilliant  essayist  did  not 
leave  some  enduring  whole,  an  obelisk 
of  thought,  to  mark  his  position  in 
the  world  of  letters, — or  that  some 
statesman  played  false  to  himself, 
and  "gave  up  to  party  what  was 
meant  for  mankind," — we  do  not  give 
an  unquestioning  adhesion  to  the 
opinion.  Nature  seldom  mistakes 
itself.  The  bias  of  a  man's  nature 
gives  the  bias  to  his  life.  The  pro- 
verb that  "  every  bullet  has  its  bil- 
let," has  its  counterpart  in  the  moral 
world  ;  and  the  powers  of  the  mind 
ever  tend  to  make  straight  to  their 
goal,  and  embody  themselves  in  a 
congenial  line  of  action.  External 
circumstances,  indeed,  may  cramp, 
and  shortness  of  life,  in  some  paths 
of  renown,  mars  all.  To  provide 
for  the  present  —  that  first  duty  of 
life  and  necessity  of  existence  —  at 
times  compels  genius  to  sacrifice  the 
future,  and  employ  its  powers  in 
hasty  efforts  or  on  ephemeral  objects, 
— or,  in  the  world  of  action,  may 
confine  its  energies  to  a  too  limited 
field.  Yet  this  happens,  we  suspect, 
much  more  rarely  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  every  branch 
of  renown  have  risen  in  the  teeth  of 
circumstances, — in  war  or  action, 
cleaving  their  way  upward  with 
lightning-stroke ;  and,  in  the  fields 
of  thought,  gradually  dawning,  it 
may  be  from  an  attic,  on  the  world, 
though  perhaps  inadequately  appre- 
ciated in  their  own  lifetime.  Let 
this  be  borne  in  mind,  and  it  appears 
probable  that  the  world  loses  little 
of  the  high  genius  born  into  it.  In 


ordinary  circumstances  it  never  does. 
True  genius,  we  repeat,  never  errs  as 
to  its  mission.  Mozart,  with  that 
passionate  heart  of  his,  rushes  to 
music  almost  ere  he  can  speak — 
Haydn  heard  his  finest  passage  in  si 
dream — the  grand  Beethoven  com- 
poses even  after  he  is  deaf.  Bacon 
and  Milton,  the  poet  and  the  thinker, 
the  positivist  and  the  idealist,  flourish 
in  the  same  age.  Cromwell,  Chatham, 
Olive,  Carnot,  Wellington,  and,  great- 
est of  all,  Napoleon,  rise  into  their 
true  sphere  of  action  without  an 
effort ;  their  course  is  steady  as  that 
of  water  rising  to  its  level ;  if  they 
never  miss  an  opening,  it  is  simply 
because  they  are  ever  ready  for  its 
occurrence.  In  truth,  genius  not 
only  instinctively  falls  into  its  true 
track,  but  frequently  has  a  myste- 
rious presentiment  of  its  actual  des- 
tiny. Clive  dreamt  of  high  achieve- 
ment and  success  while  yet  a  school- 
boy in  England;  Louis  Napoleon 
adhered  to  his  presentiment  of  em- 
pire even  in  the  prison  of  Hani. 

Give  it  but  life,  and  genius  will 
mould  all  things  else  to  its  will.  As 
the  coarsest  food  upon  which  beauty 
fares  becomes  forthwith  sublimated 
into  the  fairest  forms,  while  food 
the  most  delicate  only  adds  gross- 
ness  to  the  gross, — even  so  does  the 
spirit  of  man  influence  and  permeate 
his  external  circumstances ;  and  so 
does  genius  make  for  itself  favouring 
gales  and  golden  treasures  where 
ordinary  natures  see  but  storm  and 
sterility.  Give  it  but  life  ! — And  for 
each  variety  of  genius  the  needful 
length  of  days  varies.  In  music,  in 
poetry,  in  art  generally,  youth  often 
reaches  a  point  of  excellence  to  which 
years  add  nothing.  Experience,  re- 
flection, study,  are  not  indispensable 
to  the  poet,  whose  greatest  success 
may  be  but  a  flashing  out,  by  one 
bright  impulse,  of  his  own  rich  na- 
ture, with  all  its  dreams  and  passions 
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and  raptured  imaginings,  for  which 
the  rosy  exuberance  of  youth  may  do 
more  than  all  the  intellectual  glean- 
ings of  advancing  years.  But  in 
science,  in  philosophy,  in  history,  the 
case  is  far  otherwise.  There  genius 
finds  no  "  royal  road  : "  you  must  be- 
gin early  and  work  long.  And,  of  all 
others,  in  the  department  of  philo- 
sophic history  length  of  days  is  in- 
dispensable, otherwise  the  architect 
can  never  complete  his  fabric.  In 
his  published  essays  and  private 
manuscripts  you  may  find  finished 
columns  and  cornice,  dome  and  pedi- 
ment and  single  statues ;  but  the 
connecting  parts  are  wanting,  or 
there  is  no  longer  a  master-hand  to 
put  the  stately  edifice  together.  It 
is  as  if,  while  the  craftsmen  of  Tyre, 
the  woodmen  of  Lebanon,  the  masons 
from  the  Judean  hills  and  the  Syrian 
quarries,  were  coming  laden  with 
their  work,  and  had  deposited  on  the 
plateau  of  Zion  nearly  all  the  finished 
materials  of  the  Temple,  the  archi- 
tect himself,  the  great  Solomon,  had 
died,  and  with  him  the  plans  which 
would  have  combined  that  wilder- 
ness of  costly  material  into  one  mag- 
nificent whole.  Hence,  a  prayer  for 
life — not  in  craven  fear,  like  those 
who  waste  or  mis-spend  existence, 
— nor  in  a  spirit  of  despondency, 
as  if  the  mental  gifts  now  enjoyed 
could  be  severed  from  him  by  death 
—nevertheless  a  prayer  for  life  often 
lies  deep  at  the  heart  of  the  man  of 
genius,  who  feels  powers  yearning 
within  him  for  actual  development, 
and  who  knows  these  powers  are 
••such  as  may  bless  his  kind,  and  scat- 
ter around  the  steps  of  future  gene- 
rations a  light  such  as  in  his  own 
youth  he  never  enjoyed. 

No  author  of  the  present  age  more 
early  or  clearly  understood  his  pe- 
culiar gifts,  or  has  adhered  to 
their  development  with  more  of 
that  invincible  persistency  which  ac- 
companies high  thought,  than  Sir 
Archibald  Alison.  There  has  been 
no  discord  between  his  nature  and 
his  life.  In  many  respects  he  has 
been  born  under  a  happy  star  •  so 
that,  from  the  first,  his  mental  char- 
acter, his  circumstances,  and  his 
actual  life  have  been  in  rare  har- 
mony. Born  at  a  time  when  Europe 
was  vibrating  with  the  first  electric 
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shocks  of  a  new  era,  his  mind  in- 
stinctively recognised  in  the  delinea- 
tion and  contemplation  of  these  events 
a  congenial  field  of  action  ;  and  his 
circumstances  happily  enabled  him  to 
devote  to  his  work  that  leisure  and 
preparation  requisite  to  its  proper 
accomplishment.  Since  then,  year 
by  year  the  History  has  been  steadily 
growing  under  his  hands,  ever  ad- 
vancing nearer  and  nearer  to  our  own 
day.  Commencing  with  the  ever- 
memorable  year  of  1789 — that  year 
which  will  form  a  starting-point  in 
European  history  for  centuries  to 
come, — he  gives  a  brief  and  philoso- 
phic summary  of  the  preceding  times, 
and  then  launches  on  the  stream  of 
events  ever  widening  more  and  more 
into  a  new  era  of  the  world.  Every 
mind  has  its  own  tastes, — every 
temperament  has  its  congenial  field 
of  contemplation,  by  exercise  in 
which  it  attains  its  fullest  measures 
of  usefulness  to  others  and  happiness 
to  itself;  but  to  us  the  history  of 
the  last  seventy  years,  as  treated 
by  Alison,  appears  more  profitable 
for  the  instruction  and  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  present  generation 
than  most  other  histories  put  to- 
gether. It  is  to  modern  times  what 
Gibbon's  history  is  for  the  ages  of 
the  Past.  Take  what  country  or 
people  you  will — Russia,  France,  Bri- 
tain, Spain,  Italy,  Poland,  Austria, 
Turkey,  India,  America, — every  part 
of  the  world  into  which  the  restless 
European  race  has  thrust  itself, — and 
you  will  find  the  leading  points  of 
its  past  history  given,  the  general 
character  of  the  people  sketched,  and 
the  present  condition  and  aspect  01 
the  region  described  :  And  thus  the 
reader  of  Alison's  History  finds  set 
before  him  all  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  his  opinions  on 
present  events,  as  well  as  an  immense 
store  of  general  information  and  vivid 
sketches  of  striking  scenery  and  stir- 
ring events,  calculated  in  the  highest 
degree  to  elevate,  recreate,  and  en- 
rich the  mind.  The  perusal  of  Ali- 
son's works,  indeed,  is  an  education 
of  itself;  and  it  is  one  so  intimately 
connected  with  present  times,  with 
the  ideas  and  events  now  influencing 
the  world,  that  without  it,  all  others 
would  be  imperfect.  To  the  young- 
statesman,  the  soldier,  the  student, 
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as  well  as  to  the  great  mass  whom 
instinct  and  interest  alike  lead  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  age  in  which 
they  live,  we  would  unhesitatingly 
name  Alison's  History  as  the  most 
indispensable  of  books.  Many  a  one 
may  find  points  where  he  differs  from 
the  author's  opinions,  but  no  one  will 
question  his  fairness  in  argument 
or  impartiality  of  statement ;  and 
no  work,  we  feel  assured,  suffices 
so  well  to  set  the  mind  a-thinking 
for  itself,  or  furnishes  it  with  better 
materials  for  forming  a  judgment  on 
matters  of  the  liveliest  interest  and 
greatest  moment  in  the  present  times. 
There  are  three  styles  of  writing 
history, — and  of  these  styles  typical 
examples  may  be  found  respectively 
in  the  works  of  Macaulay,  Alison,  and 
Montesquieu.  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  first  of  these  his- 
torians, as  contrasted  with  the  others, 
is  a  redundancy  of  interesting  but 
unimportant  detail.  His  pages  are 
loaded  with  anecdotes  and  decorative 
detail,  treating  of  circumstances 
which  in  no  perceptible  way  affected 
the  current  of  contemporaneous  his- 
tory, and  about  which  subsequent 
ages  care  not  a  straw, — yet  which 
serve  to  bring  the  past  times  more 
vividly  before  us,  and  which  consti- 
tute an  independent  source  of  interest 
from  their  picturesque  and  piquant 
character,  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  introduced.  In  this  decora- 
tive style  of  history  Macaulay  is  with- 
out a  rival.  Montesquieu  may  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  opposite 
school  of  historians.  Disregarding 
all  ephemeral  detail,  his  eye  is  fixed 
exclusively  on  the  essentials  of  his- 
tory,— on  the  varied  combination  of 
causes  which  have  produced  the  grand 
events  of  the  past, — on  the  enduring 
principles  at  work  in  the  life  of  na- 
tions, and  the  lessons  deducible  from 
the  past  for  the  guidance  of  the  future. 
His  work  on  the  Grandeur  and 
Decay  of  the  Romans  is,  from  first 
to  last,  pure  thought.  That  little 
work  will  vie  in  longevity  with 
almost  any  one  which  the  last  cen- 
tury produced.  It  is  all  essence.  It 
gives  only  results.  Instead  of  setting 
forth,  as  so  many  writers  do,  the  end- 
less pros  and  cons  of  the  case,  and 
the  conflicting  details  by  which  every 
principle  in  history  is  enwrapped, 
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Montesquieu  reserves  all  this  labour 
for  his  study,  and,  sifting  away  the 
husk,  presents  you  only  with  the 
kernel.  By  thinking  minds,  to  whom 
the  clear  perception  of  truth  affords 
a  vivid  enjoyment  unintelligible  to 
men  of  a  less  intellectual  cast,  this 
style  of  Montesquieu's  will  be  reckon- 
ed peerless.  But  in  it  the  Thought 
is  presented  too  pure,  top  much  in 
the  nude,  for  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, who  are  ever  more  interested 
in  facts  than  they  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating principles.  But  let  the 
principles  be  given  simply  as  a  leaven 
to  the  facts,  as  a  salt  to  the  History, 
and  all  men  will  read  and  under- 
stand,— especially  if  the  bulk  of  the 
narrative  be  confined  to  themes  and 
events  of  lasting  importance,  and  be 
enlivened  by  graphic  delineation  of, 
and  eloquent  remark  upon,  those 
pinnacle-points  of  history  which  en- 
duringly  attract  the  gaze  of  mankind. 
To  this  last  and  middle  style  of  histo- 
rical composition  belong  the  works  of 
Alison.  Without  the  passion  for  orna- 
mentation which  distinguishes  Macau- 
lay,  and,  either  by  nature  or  reflection, 
impatient  of  the  subtle  process  of  crys- 
tallising truth  which  marks  the  writ- 
ings of  Montesquieu,  Alison  holds  a 
middle  place  between  these  two 
authors.  Practical  in  turn  of  mind, 
fervid  in  temperament,  graphic  in 
delineation,  and  possessing  in  a  high 
degree  the  power  of  seizing  the  pro- 
minent points  of  his  subject,  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  unites  the  useful 
with  the  interesting,  facts  with  prin- 
ciples, the  essence  with  the  form,  in 
a  manner  which  admirably  adapts  his 
works  for  general  and  lasting  popula- 
rity. Far  inferior  to  Macaulay  as 
regards  the  literary  execution  of  his 
works — writing,  in  fact,  five  or  six 
volumes  in  the  time  that  Macaulay 
bestows  upon  one — Alison  neverthe- 
less appears  to  us  to  have  adopted 
much  the  better  plan  of  historical 
composition  ;  and  the  symmetry  and 
admirable  proportion  pervading  the 
grand  outlines  of  his  work,  impart  to  it 
an  excellence  superior  to  that  arising 
from  perfection  of  detail.  His  narra- 
tive contains  all  that  the  general 
public  care  to  know,  and  no  more, — 
and  his  reflections,  though  presented 
somewhat  in  the  rough,  yet  recurring 
again  and  again  in  seasonable  places, 
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"  here  a  little,  and  there  a  little," 
serve  admirably  to  impress  them- 
selves on  the  reader,  and  perhaps  pro- 
duce a  greater  effect  than  if  they  had 
been  set  forth  perfect,  and  once  for 
all,  by  the  crystallising  process  of  Mon- 
tesquieu. And  on  the  whole,  we  may 
say  that  Alison  realises,  as  far  as  is  pos- 
sible in  so  extensive  a  work,  the  ideal 
of  historical  composition  sketched  by 
Duclos  :  "L'historien  doit  chercher 
a  s'instruire  des  moindres  details, 
parce  qu'ils  peuvent  servir  a  1'e'clairer, 
et  qu'il  doit  examiner  tout  ce  qui  a 
rapport  a  son  sujet ;  mais  il  doit  les 
dpargner  au  lecteur.  Ce  sont  des 
instruments  ne'cessaires  a  celui  qui 
construit  1'e'difice,  inutiles  a  celui  qui 
1'habite.  L'historien  doit  tout  lire, 
et  ne  doit  e'crire  que  ce  qui  me'rite 
d'etre  lu." 

In  the  early  volumes  of  his  His- 
tory, Sir  Archibald  Alison  was  called 
upon  to  behold  and  describe  a  great 
national  passion  in  its  infancy, — in 
its  first  wild  excesses.  Freedom 
newly  set  free  is  no  more  able  to  de- 
port itself  aright  than  any  other  pas- 
sion of  human  nature.  Liberty,  on 
first  bursting  its  chains,  runs  riot, 
and,  neither  knowing  the  conditions 
of  its  own  being,  nor  respecting  the 
rights  of  others,  ever  tends  to  waste 
and  wreck  its  own  life,  as  well  as  get 
knocked  on  the  head  by  its  outraged 
neighbours.  Happy  the  nation  — 
happy  Britain !  in  whom  popular 
liberty  developed  itself  with  faltering 
steps,  and  by  gradual  stages, — even 
as  individual  liberty  dawns  slowly 
and  safely  beneath  the  paternal  roof, 
where  the  erring  impulses  of  youth 
are  kept  in  check,  till,  step  by  step, 
they  have  learnt  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  control  of  reason.  In 
France  no  such  happy  process  oc- 
curred :  liberty  there  sprang  up  at 
once,  sudden,  fierce,  suicidal — full- 
armed,  but  not  full-grown.  Like 
youth,  it  had  the  physical  strength  to 
destroy,  but  not  the  experienced  wis- 
dom to  remodel  or  construct.  It 
wasted  its  life,  and  perished  amid  the 
ruins  it  had  made.  We  need  not  stay 
now  to  ask  who  was  specially  to 
blame  for  this ;  for  the  more  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  is  studied,  the  more 
evident  does  it  become  that  great  re- 
volutions owe  their  character  less  to 
the  acts  of  individuals,  or  of  any  one 
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class,  than  to  the  general  tempera 
ment  and  antecedents  of  the  nation. 
The  native  tendency  of  the  French  in- 
tellect is  to  theorise  and  symmetrise — 
of  the  French  temperament  to  move  by 
fits  and  starts.  Strange  blending ! — to 
act  impulsively,  yet  think  by  pure  logic. 
Progress  with  them,  indeed,  wears  so 
fitful  a  guise  that  we  hardly  recog- 
nise it  as  a  regular  development  at 
all.  As  regards  national  liberty,  in 
lieu  of  steady  growth  we  see  a 
bound,  next  a  recoil,  then  stagna- 
tion, then  effervescence,  and  again  a 
bound.  In  Britain  we  have  always 
had  a  great  regard  for  the  things  that 
are,  and  are  loth  to  exchange  even  the 
worst  of  our  institutions  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  best  theory  that  has  not 
been  tested  in  practice.  It  does  not 
suffice  for  the  British  nation  that  a 
principle  is  good  in  the  abstract ;  we 
must  likewise  be  convinced  that  it 
will  accord  with  our  other  institu- 
tions, and  that  the  public  mind  is 
ready  for  its  reception.  The  best 
principle  will  fail  in  practice,  when  the 
habits  and  ideas  of  the  people  are  not 
ready  to  accord  with  it.  It  is  by 
attending  to  this  important  truth 
that  the  British  legislature  has  so 
long  realised  the  beau -ideal  union 
of  theory  with  practice.  What  is 
governmentally  wrong  at  one  time 
may  become  right  at  another.  The 
schoolboy's  due  allowance  of  pocket- 
money  would  be  absurd  if  bestowed 
on  a  child ;  the  income  so  prudently 
and  happily  expended  by  one  who  has 
become  accustomed  to  its  use,  is  by 
the  youth  squandered,  or  made  a 
means  of  shortening  his  own  days. 
It  is  only  by  slow  experience  and 
through  much  suffering  that  we  learn 
to  use  aright  the  gifts  of  life  ;  and  as 
it  is  with  individuals,  so  is  it  with 
nations.  It  is  a  favourite  boast  with  the 
less  astute  of  the  Liberals,  that  the  early 
proposals  of  their  party  were  right, 
because  the  Tories  have  subsequently 
adopted  them, — not  observing  that  in 
such  matters  time  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference, and  that  a  measure  which 
would  have  done  harm  fifty  years 
ago,  may  be  beneficial  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gradual  development 
and  preparation  of  the  national  mind 
for  its  adoption  in  the  interval. 

It  is  remarkable,  as  showing  to 
what    excesses    unschooled   human 
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nature  is  prone,  that  the  French 
nation,  in  all  their  subsequent  revo- 
lutions, have  never  carried  their 
notions  of  liberty  so  far  as  they  did 
in  1793.  They  have  been  learning 
lessons  in  the  new  stage  of  national 
life  into  which  that  convulsion  ushered 
them.  The  middle  classes  have  become 
fitter  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom 
than  they  then  were :  what  has  made 
them  so  is  the  experience  and  suffer- 
ings they  have  gone  through  in  the 
interval ;  and  it  is  the  lessons  of  that 
experience,  and  the  recollections  of 
that  suffering,  that  frighten  them  at  the 
idea  of  a  repetition  of  the  old  excesses. 
Popular  liberty  is  now  so  familiar  to 
Europe  in  idea,  and  to  ourselves  in 
actual  practice,  that  the  present  age 
is  beginning  to  wonder  at  the  dread 
commotion  and  alarm  which  spread 
throughout  Europe  on  the  outburst 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.  This 
arises  from  forgetting  the  state  of 
things  then.  Seventy  years  ago, 
popular  liberty  was  a  thing  unknown 
upon  the  Continent.  Kings  and 
princes  governed,  and  the  nations 
submitted  like  automatons.  The 
"divine  right  of  kings"  was  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  point  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion ;  and  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  be  consulted  as  to  their 
mode  of  being  governed,  was  a  thing 
never  dreamed  of.  All  this  looks 
very  reprehensible  nowadays  ;  but 
nobody  then  thought  of  the  opposite. 
It  was  simply  a  stage  which  comes 
in  the  general  history  of  nations — an 
inevitable  epoch  in  their  development 
— and  for  which  no  individuals,  or 
class  of  individuals,  were  to  blame. 
A  rare  combination  of  circumstances, 
and  a  happy  national  temperament, 
broke  up  this  era  piecemeal  and  gra- 
dually in  Britain ;  but  in  France  it 
gave  way  suddenly,  like  the  ruptur- 
ing of  an  ice-field.  The  surrounding 
Continental  States  stood  aghast  at 
the  terrible  whirlpool  of  fire  that  all 
at  once,  by  a  sudden  convulsion,  ap- 
peared in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
peoples  began  to  awake,  and  think, 
and  hope — the  Governments  were 
filled  with  natural  anger  and  terror  ; 
and,  as  the  event  showed,  the  latter 
had  more  cause  to  fear  than  the 
former  had  to  rejoice. 

Political  parties  in  France  have 
never  understood  the  Value  of  com- 
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promise.  They  are  not  content  to 
give  a  little  here  and  get  a  little  there, 
or  even  to  accept  a  slow  but  steady 
aggrandisement  of  their  party.  In 
England,  statesmen  are  content  to 
advocate  principles,  and  to  wait. 
Great  questions,  whether  religious, 
commercial,  or  governmental  — 
whether  Catholic  Emancipation, 
Free-Trade,  or  Reform — are  debated 
for  thirty  or  forty  years  before  they 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  British 
Senate ;  and  even  then  the  opposi- 
tion is  so  steady,  and  public  opinion 
sympathises  so  little  with  extreme 
measures,  that  the  majority  cannot 
dispense  with  caution  and  forbear- 
ance in  following  up  their  success. 
John  Bull  won't  stand  rough-riders 
in  Downing  Street — as  even  the  fail- 
ures of  the  present  Government  in  do- 
mestic legislation  abundantly  testify. 
He  regards  change  with  distrust ; 
he  must  have  the  matter  debated  all 
round,  to  make  sure  there  is  nothing 
dangerous  behind  it ;  and  if  it  plainly 
trench  upon  established  rights  of 
property,  the  best  of  State  reasons 
generally  fail  to  move  him  from  his 
attitude  of  sturdy  opposition.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  political 
parties  act  too  much  on  the  princi- 
ple of  tout  ou  rien.  They  never  give 
quarter  to  antagonists  or  defeated 
principles.  The  majority  are  ever 
ready  to  domineer  and  play  the  despot ; 
and  the  minority  is  generally  quite  as 
ready  to  play  the  assassin.  Hence 
the  mob  and  the  army  are  the  judges 
of  last  appeal  for  the  French  legisla- 
ture :  grand  party-questions  debated 
in  the  Assembly  are  ultimately  fought 
out  in  the  streets.  The  guillotine— a 
regiment  of  grenadiers  to  eject  the 
deputies — repeated  swampings  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  or  changes  in  the 
electoral  law  by  violent  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative — revolutions  in 
the  streets,  or  an  imperial  coup- 
tfetat — such  are  the  desperate  means 
by  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  dis- 
cretion and  mutual  forbearance 
amongst  its  political  parties,  govern- 
ment in  France  for  the  last  three- 
score years  has  been  carried  on. 

This  defect  is  due  in  part  to  the 
national  temperament  of  the  French 
people  ;  and  if  it  be  visible  still,  after 
sixty  years'  schooling,  how  much  more 
untamed  was  it  at  the  first  great  out* 
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burst  of  the  national  life  iu  1789] 
Then  the  wildest  theories  were  em- 
braced, because  "  pure  principle"  was 
appealed  to,  utterly  irrespective  of 
existing  rights  or  prevailing  habits  ; 
and  as  every  change  was  sought  to  be 
effected  intolerantly  and  with  hot 
haste,  Robespierre  had  to  enforce  his 
logic  of  democracy  with  the  guillotine. 
Had  revolutionary  France  been  wise 
in  1789,  she  would  have  fraternised 
with  England, — a  country  in  which 
the  principles  of  liberty  had  been 
slowly  growing  for  centuries.  But 
with  the  ignorance  of  youth  and 
the  arrogance  of  a  parvenu,  France 
sought,  with  one  bound,  to  reach  the 
summit  of  the  ladder, — by  one  exer- 
cise of  pure  logic  to  supersede  the 
teachings  of  experience  and  the  slow 
growth  of  moral  restraint, — and  de- 
spised the  British  nation  advancing 
cautiously  in  the  upward  path. 
France  became  intoxicated,  like  a 
savage  on  first  tasting  wine.  The  new 
passion  for  liberty  seized  her  like  a 
frenzy,  which  she  thought  divine,  and 
which  led  her  defiantly  into  colli- 
sion with  every  neighbouring  Power. 
Whatever  some  writers  may  think 
nowadays,  there  was  no  avoiding  a 
war  with  France  then.  Not  content 
with  being  free  after  her  own  fashion, 
like  a  god  she  elevated  her  ideas 
into  the  sole  rule  of  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice for  the  world,  and  published  war- 
like defiance  against  all  who  refused 
to  act  in  accordance  with  this  new 
Revelation  of  Liberty  of  which  she 
was  the  apostle.  Government,  pro- 
perty, religion,  society,— she  had  re- 
ceived new  light  on  all  these  subjects. 
Kings,  priests,  and  nobles  were  pro- 
scribed as  traitors  to  humanity, — -the 
wealth  of  the  rich  was  to  be1  confis- 
cated to  the  State.  Christianity  was 
proclaimed  a  fable,  Love  was  "  eman- 
cipated," Marriage  denounced  ; — the 
surrounding  nations  were  invited  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  rulers, 
and  to  aid  France  in  the  subversion 
of  all  existing  institutions,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  supreme  sway  of 
"  the  people."  People  nowadays  are 
not  easily  shocked :  we  have  grown  so 
familiar  with  new  opinions  of  every 
kind,  that  even  the  most  extreme 
hardly  startle  us.  But  fancy  the 
effect  of  the  outbreak  of  such  princi- 
ples upon  the  Europe  of  last  century ! 
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Had  France  been  suddenly  metamor- 
phosed into  a  vast  volcano,  from 
which  lava-streams  began  to  flow 
down  upon  the  adjoining  countries, 
the  consternation  of  the  ruling  classes 
could  not  have  been  greater  ;  while, 
with  a  few  exceptions  on  the  imme- 
diate borders  of  France,  "the  peoples" 
were  then  so  little  developed  in  intel- 
lectual life,  that  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples took  no  hold  upon  them,— they 
were  only  shocked  at  the  Revolution, 
as  it  was  expounded  to  them  by  their 
priests,  and  were  quite  willing  to  act 
as  the  agents  of  their  Governments 
in  putting  it  down. 

As  invariably  happens  when  suc- 
cessful external  war  follows  internal 
anarchy,  France  emerged  from  the 
struggle  with  a  military  dictator  at 
her  head.  All  old  things  had  passed 
away.  Her  aristocracy  was  gone, — 
her  priesthood  was  gone, — her  boast- 
ed Republic  was  gone, — and  from  the 
ruins  of  that  strange  chaos  arose  the 
towering  figure  of  a  man  who  knew 
the  French  better  than  they  knew 
themselves,  and  who  proceeded  to 
undo  one-half  of  what  they  had  done. 
Napoleon  re-established,  the  Church 
and  paid  homage  to  religion — without 
which  in  some  shape,  he  saw  no  so- 
ciety can  hang  together  ;  he  revived 
titles  of  honour,  Vith  which  the  French 
(so  fond  of  distinction)  are  really  ena- 
moured, though  they  had  abolished 
them  when  badges  of  a  caste ;  he 
muzzled  the  press,  so  prone  to  reck- 
less theorising  and  seditious  abuse, — 
and  converted  the  Chambers  from  a 
debating  club  into  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, if  not  into  a  mere  recorder  of 
.  the  Imperial  will.  And  what  is 
France  now  1  Free  ?  Certainly, — 
but  not  with  a  wise  freedom.  Popu- 
lar freedom  consists  in  a  nation  being 
governed  according  to  its  wishes  : 
and  thus  far  France  is  free.  With  a 
million  National  Guards,  and  with  a 
people  who  are  soldiers  alike  by 
nature  and  by  training,  France,  if 
in  earnest,  can  at  any  time  coerce 
or  overthrow  her  Government,  and 
she  has  repeatedly  done  so.  But 
her  liberty  is  of  a  restricted  and 
perilous  kind.  The  nation  chooses  its 
ruler,  and  thereafter  delegates  to  him 
its  powers,  so  that  he  may  rule  any 
way,  if  he  but  rule  firmly  and  well. 
"  The  necessity  of  external  govern- 
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ment  to  man,"  says  Coleridge,  "  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  vigour  of  his 
self-government."  Now,  reiterated 
experience  has  shown  that  the  French 
people  cannot  directly  manage  their 
own  affairs ;  the  quiet-going  majority 
is  harassed  by  a  turbulent  minority, 
to  whose  sudden  attacks  it  ever  and 
anon  falls  a  prey  ;  and  accordingly  it 
is  content  to  resign  to  the  Executive 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  liber- 
ties, on  condition  of  being  secured  in 
the  safe  enjoyment  of  the  remainder. 
This  insecurity  of  the  social  and 
governmental  fabric  in  France  is 
the  effect  of  a  manifold  combination 
of  causes  :  Firstly,  the  national  revo- 
lutions have  been  so  sweeping  and  so 
frequent,  that  there  is  hardly  an  in- 
stitution left  which  is  hedged  round 
by  the  potent  prestige  of  antiquity, 
which  has  taken  root  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  or  become  associated  with 
the  glory  of  the  State.  For  nigh 
seventy  years  everything  has  been 
in  a  state  of  change — a  series  of  dis- 
solving views  :  hence  each  ambitious 
leader  or  party  does  not  scruple  to 
attempt  one  change  more  ;  while  the 
nation,  unless  its  material  interests 
are  affected,  looks  on  apathetically, — 
change,  indeed,  being  the  only  thing 
to  which  it  has  grown  habituated. 
This  is  aggravated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  politicians  of  France, 
as  a  class,  have  little  to  lose  by 
change  or  convulsion.  Brilliant  and 
able  as  many  of  them  are,  they  are 
politicians  and  nothing  more,  and 
have  nothing  to  think  of  but  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  position  in  the 
State.  The  statesmen  of  England 
almost  all  belong  to  a  class  abiding- 
ly interested  in  the  prosperity  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country  :  political 
career,  though  willingly  entered  upon 
as  a  noble  pursuit,  only  entails  upon 
them  sacrifice  and  expense ;  and  in 
many  cases  their  private  position  is 
so  distinguished  that  it  overshadows 
their  public  one  —  whereas  French 
politicians  have  rarely  any  private 
position  to  fall  back  upon,  and  are 
too  ready  to  adopt  any  course  which 
promises  to  invest  them  with  the 
prestige  and  emoluments  of  office. 
Where  there  is  a  well-developed  Pub- 
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opinion  in  France  is  not  so  developed. 
There  are  no  county  courts  or  muni- 
cipal institutions,  as  with  us,  through 
which  the  sentiments  of  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  can  make  themselves 
known  and  felt ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  an -Assembly,  once  elected, 
proceeds  on  any  course  it  pleases, 
without  ever  heeding  to  "  feel  the 
pulse  "  of  the  public.  In  this  way  it 
was,  for  instance,  that  the  French 
Assembly,  in  1851,  naturally  suspi- 
cious of  being  overshadowed  by  the 
Executive,  and  determined  on  being 
the  ruling  power  in  the  State,  dis- 
regarding, as  usual,  the  principle  of 
compromise,  scrupled  not  to  bring 
matters  to  a  dead-lock,  and  held 
a  dagger  to  the  President's  throat ; 
whereupon  Louis  Napoleon,  knowing 
better  than  they  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  France,  retorted  by  knocking  them 
into  the  dust,  and  was  forthwith  ex- 
onerated for  so  doing  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  approval  from  the 
nation.  Louis  Philippe,  mal  a$sis, 
sought  to  maintain  his  position  by 
appealing  to  the  selfishness  of  the 
ruling  classes,  by  corrupting  the  De- 
puties by  a  lavish  bestowal  of  State 
patronage,  and  unduly  attending  to 
the  interests  of  the  bourgeoisie  or 
middle-class,  who  had  made  the  Re- 
volution of  1830  ;  and  lo  !  a  revolt  of 
the  lower  classes,  the  ouvriers,  drove 
him  from  the  throne.  Louis  Napo- 
leon has  taken  a  different  course,  a 
bolder  and  a  wiser.  Firmly  seating 
himself  on  the  throne,  he  has  pro- 
ceeded to  attend  to  the  wants  of  all 
classes  of  the  nation  and  all  parts  of 
the  country  alike — the  lowest  classes, 
perhaps,  more  than  the  others,  because 
they  need  it  more.  France  wants 
a  hand  to  act  and  a  head  to  think, — 
and  she  has  got  both  in  Louis  Napo- 
leon. The  principle  of  his  Govern- 
ment is  that  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  his  own  uncle,  "  Everything  for 
the  people,  nothing  by  them," — a 
principle  the  most  suitable  for  the 
French  nation  in  its  present  stage ; 
and  in  his  style  of  action  he  bears  in 
mind  the  not  less  discriminating  re- 
mark of  his  great  relative,  that 
"  France  loves  to  be  ruled  by  an  arm 
of  iron  gloved  in  velvet." 

France  is  still  young  in  freedom, 


lie  Opinion,  the  efforts  of  such  poli- 
tical adventurers  are  checked  and  pa-     and  apparently  has  many  convulsions 
ralysed  by  its  operation — but  public    to  go  through  ere  she  arrive  at  a 
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settled  order  of  things.  Her  sole 
present  element  of  stability  (such  as 
it  is)  is  to  be  found  in  her  rural 
population ; — and,  strange  to  say,  it 
is  to  the  very  miseries  of  her  first 
Kevolution  that  she  owes  this  chief 
bar  to  revolution  now.  The  over- 
issue of  assignats  or  paper -notes, 
based  on  the  confiscated  estates  of 
the  Church  and  the  nobility,  which 
for  years  produced  such  intense  misery 
in  France,  had  the  effect  of  exposing 
these  estates  to  be  bought  piecemeal 
by  persons  of  limited  means ;  and 
this  circumstance,  accompanied  by 
the  abolition  of  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture, has  in  course  of  time 
covered  all  the  rural  districts  with 
small  properties,  now  amounting  to 
about  eleven  millions  in  number. 
Amidst  a  rural  population  of  this 
kind  the  spirit  of  innovation  and 
revolution  never  takes  root, — they 
constitute  a  class  eminently  Conser- 
vative in  habits  and  ideas ;  and  it  is 
this  class  which  at  present  possesses 
a  clear  majority  of  votes  in  all  ap- 
peals to  the  nation.  Modern  France 
has  sometimes  been  likened  to  Rome 
under  the  Emperors, — but  several 
important  differences  must  be  ob- 
served. Rome  in  later  times  was 
only  a  System  :  there  was  no  Roman 
nation, — its  armies  were  mercenaries, 
its  emperors  often  aliens.  The  whole 
power  of  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  based  on  the  French  nation :  from 
this  it  results  that  the  Army  is  the 
People;  and  consequently  the  mili- 
tary revolutions  in  France  are  made 
in  sympathy  with  the  popular  feel- 
ings,— not,  as  in  Rome,  at  the  mere 
caprice  of  a  Praetorian  caste  or  mer- 
cenary legions.  The  other  great  dif- 
ference we  would  briefly  indicate  be- 
tween modern  France  and  Imperial 
Rome  consists  in  the  circumstance 
that  France  has  an  abundant  rural 
population,  while  Rome  under  the 
emperors  had  none ; — the  soil  of  the 
former  country  being  for  the  most  part 
owned  by  the  free  millions  who  cul- 
tivate it,  while  the  rural  districts  of 
the  latter  were  overrun  by  properties 
of  vast  size,  owned  by  a  few  mag- 
nates, and  peopled  by  a  sprinkling  of 
herdsmen  slaves  :  a  difference  which 
invests  modern  France  with  a  vitality 
and  stability  far  superior  to  Rome 
under  the  emperors.  Like  later 
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Rome,  however,  France  for  the  last 
sixty  years  has  been  an  elective  des- 
potism, and  such  she  is  likely  long  to 
continue.  The  peculiar  genius  of  the 
people, — their  aversion  to  hereditary 
rank,  and  their  worship  of  personal 
prestige,  conspires  with  their  political 
circumstances  to  wean  them  from  the 
principle  of  Legitimacy,  and  to  at- 
tract them  to  that  of  Election.  Le- 
gitimacy may  ostensibly  revive  in 
France,  but  in  reality  it  will  only  be 
a  fresh  illustration  of  theprinciple  of 
election :  for  should  Henri  Cinq 
ever  be  recalled  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers,  it  will  only  be  as  a  pis  oiler, 
— it  will  be  because  his  is  the  only 
name  under  which  the  nation  can 
take  shelter  from  anarchy.  Then  as 
now  the  French  throne  will  be  elec- 
tive, and  the  nation  will  continue  to 
be  overshadowed  by  the  prestige  of 
great  names. 

The  worst  feature  of  revolutionary 
France  —  the  one  which  occasions 
most  disquietude  to  reflecting  minds, 
and  which  opposes  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  the  establishment  of  settled 
government  in  that  country — is,  that 
the  unhinging  of  the  national  mind 
has  been  as  great  in  the  social  and 
moral  world  as  in  the  political.  We 
have  not  space  to  treat  adequately  of 
this  subject,  but  it  is  a  most  vital  one. 
Great  as  are  the  present  political  dis- 
advantages of  France,  these  might  be 
remedied  were  the  moral  condition  of 
the  people  in  a  healthier  state.  Of  all 
forms  of  government,  virtue  is  most 
indispensable  to  a  democracy.  Yet 
what  do  we  find  in  France  ?  A  moral 
chaos  everywhere.  "  Society  in 
•  France,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "  has  ar- 
rived at  that  state  of  moral  pertur- 
bation, that  ideas  the  most  natural, 
the  most  evident,  the  most  universally 
acknowledged,  are  put  in  doubt;" 
and  such  is  the  utter  confusion  of 
thoughts  and  principles,  that  the 
plainest  truths  must  be  demonstrated 
anew.  The  language  of  De  Tocque- 
ville  is  still  stronger.  "  Was  there 
ever  an  age,"  he  says,  "  like  ours  ? 
Did  man  ever  witness,  as  in  our  days, 
a  world  where  nothing  is  fixed ;  where 
virtue  is  without  genius,  and  genius 
without  honour ;  where  the  love  of 
order  is  confounded  with  a  taste  for 
tyrants,  and  the  holy  worship  of 
liberty  with  contempt  for  the  laws:; 
2F 
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where  conscience  throws  but  a  doubt- 
ful light  upon  human  actions ;  where 
nothing  any  longer  seems  forbidden  or 
permitted,  neither  honest  nor  shame- 
ful, neither  true  nor  false  ?"  The  re- 
volutions of  the  middle -classes  in 
France  may  be  over — at  least  they 
are  robbed  of  their  terrors ;  for  these 
classes  have  triumphed,  suffered,  and 
learnt;  and,  moreover,  there  is  no 
class  above  them  by  whose  plunder 
they  might  gain.  But  the  revolutions 
of  the  lower  classes — of  the  ouvriers — 
have  yet  to  run  their  course.  "  La 
propriete  c'est  le  vol !  "  is  their  dread 
watchword.  They  conspire  and  fight 
for  supremacy  in  the  State,  not  for  the 
sake  of  its  political  advantages,  but 
that  they  may  thereby  be  enabled  to 
plunder  their  betters.  Such  are  the 
principles  of  the  Red  Republic — that 
dread  spectre  which  threatened  France 
in  1848 — from  whose  fangs  she  has 
sought  refuge  under  the  aegis  of  Na- 
poleon III. — and  which,  though  tem- 
porarily chained,  waits  and  watches 
like  a  fiend  of  darkness  for  a  favour- 
able moment  to  resume  its  onslaught. 
The  sudden  death  of  the  present  gal- 
lant Emperor — the  dagger  or  pistol 
of  an  assassin — would  leave  France 
without  a  head ;  and  would  not  such 
a  momentary  interregnum  suffice  to 
evoke  the  watchful  demon,  and  plunge 
France  once  more  into  terrible  anar- 
chy1? This  is  the  serious  rock  ahead 
— the  dreadest  antagonist  of  French 
freedom  and  prosperity.  And  how 
long  it  will  take  ere  this  new  stratum 
of  revolutionists  be  taught  wisdom  by 
suffering,  or  till  the  sanctifying  in- 
fluences of  religion  sink  down  through 
their  turbid  masses,  and  bring  peace, 
we  cannot  conjecture.  If  it  come 
ever,  it  is  well — it  is  enough. 

Since  the  decay  of  the  Classic  em- 
pires, the  course  of  civilisation  in 
Europe  has  been  reversed.  Reaching 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  through 
the  southern  kingdoms,  it  has  begun 
to  flow  back  through  the  central 
regions  of  the  Continent.  England 
and  France  are  the  starting-points 
from  which  National  Development 
and  its  twin  Liberty  have  commenced 
their  progress  eastward  through  the 
Old  World.  Predominant  in  these 
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two  western  kingdoms,  the  new 
principles  are  less  powerful  though 
rapidly  maturing  in  Germany,  and  in 
due  time  will  transfuse  themselves 
also  into  the  now  torpid  population 
of  Russia.  In  his  newly  published 
volume,*  Sir  Archibald  Alison  gives 
an  able  and  lucid  sketch  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Constitutional 
and  Despotic  principles  in  Ger- 
many during  the  five  -  and  -  thirty 
years  which  followed  the  first  awak- 
ening of  the  German  people  to  na- 
tional life  in  1813.  The  oppression 
which  attended  the  ascendancy  of 
the  French  under  Napoleon  in  Cen- 
tral Europe  sent  the  iron  into  the 
heart  of  the  Germans ;  and  in  the 
mighty  conflict  with  the  invaders 
which  took  place  in  1813-15,  the 
German  Courts,  often  on  the  brink 
of  failure,  made  the  most  strenuous 
appeals  in  the  name  of  freedom  to 
their  people.  If  no  express  promise 
was  made  by  their  sovereigns  to  the 
German  people  when  the  War  of  Li- 
beration commenced,  that  they  should 
enjoy  representative  institutions  as 
the  reward  of  their  exertions,  it  is 
beyond  question  that  this  was  uni- 
versally understood, — it  breathe^  in 
every  page  of  the  soul-inspiring 
strains  of  Korner,  and  constituted 
the  mainspring  of  the  astonishing 
efforts  made  by  his  countrymen  at 
that  eventful  period.  As  the  struggle 
went  on,  however,  the  sovereigns 
spoke  out  plainly.  On  25th  May 
1815,  when  the  Continent  was  quak- 
ing at  the  sudden  resurrection  of 
their  dread  enemy  Napoleon,  a  royal 
decree  was  issued  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  declaring  that  "  a  representa- 
tion of  the  people  shall  be  formed, 
to  sit  at  Berlin,  and  the 
functions  of  which  are  to  extend  its 
deliberations  upon  all  those  objects 
of  legislation  which  concern  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  citizens  and  their  pro- 
perty, including  taxation."  And  a 
fortnight  after  (June  18),  when  the 
hosts  of  Napoleon  were  already 
massed  on  the  Belgian  frontier,  this 
promise  of  popular  institutions  was 
extended  to  the  whole  Germanic 
Confederacy,  by  an  article  in  the 
Fundamental  Act  which  provided 
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"That  there  shall  be  assemblies  of 
the  States  in  all  the  countries  of  the 
Confederation."  But  what  came  of 
all  these  pledges'?  Ten  days  after 
the  signature  of  this  solemn  Act, 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought, 
the  independence  of  Germany  was 
secured,  and,  with  the  danger,  all 
memory  of  the  promises  passed  away. 
By  the  spring  of  1816  the  Govern- 
ments had  begun  to  shackle  the  press 
for  advocating  liberal  opinions ;  and 
when,  in  1817,  the  Ehenish  provinces 
asked  a  fulfilment  of  the  promises 
made  in  1815,  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment received  the  address  coldly, 
observing,  with  no  little  effrontery, 
that  "  those  who  admonish  the  king- 
are  guilty  of  doubting  the  inviolabi- 
lity of  his  word  !"  Three  years  more 
passed  away  without  any  steps  being 
taken  to  redeem  the  royal  promises ; 
and  in  1820  the  German  Courts  be- 
came so  alarmed  at  the  successful 
revolutions  in  Spain  and  Italy,  that 
they  gave  up  even  the  semblance  of 
abiding  by  their  former  pledges.  The 
"  Final  Act,"  regulating  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Confederacy,  signed  on 
17th  May  of  that  year,  contained 
clauses  declaring  that  "  no  constitu- 
tion could  be  changed  except  in  a 
constitutional  way,"  and  that  any 
State  might  call  upon  the  Confede- 
racy to  assist  it  in  preventing  changes 
being  made  in  any  other  way  : — the 
effect  of  the  first  of  these  provisions 
being,  to  give  the  initiative  in  all 
political  changes  to  the  constituted 
authorities  alone  ;  and  of  the  second, 
to  bring  an  overwhelming  force  to 
crash  any  attempt  at  change  on  the 
part  of  the  people. 

Let  us  observe  the  composition  of 
the  Germanic  Diet,  in  order  to  under- 
stand how  this  arrangement  worked, 
The  present  German  Confederation 
dates  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
"  The  weakness  of  the  old  Empire," 
says  Alison,  "had  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  the  crown  of  the  Kaisars  had 
crumbled  at  the  stroke  of  Napoleon's 
sword.  A  separate  empire  had  been 
created  and  acknowledged  in  Austria ; 
separate  kingdoms  in  Prussia,  Ba- 
varia, and  Saxony  ;  duchies  and  elec- 
torates in  the  lesser  States ;  but  the 
ancient  and  venerable  bond  of  the 
Empire,  coeval  with  the  days  of 


Charlemagne,  had  been  dissolved. 
The  danger  was  great  that  out  of 
this  circumstance  a  fresh  peril,  of  a 
more  serious  and  lasting  kind  than 
any  which  had  been  escaped  by  the 
war  of  liberation,  might  be  incurred. 
Placed  midway  between  France  and 
Russia,  each  of  which  was  under  a 
single  head,  and  actuated  by  the 
strongest  spirit  of  conquest,  there 
was  the  greatest  risk  that  Germany, 
broken  into  separate  principalities, 
and  actuated  by  separate  interests, 
might  be  unable  to  resist  either  taken 
singly,  and  beyond  all  question  would 
be  crushed  by  the  two  acting  in  con- 
cert." Impressed  with  these  dangers, 
it  was  the  first  care  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  frame  a  federal  constitu- 
tion for  all  the  German  States,  which 
should  secure  them  against  the  dan- 
ger either  of  foreign  attack  or  of 
internal  discord.  Each  member  of 
the  Confederacy  bound  himself  to 
assist  in  defending  from  attack  not 
only  entire  Germany,  but  every 
separate  State  of  the  League,  and 
reciprocally  guaranteed  to  each  other 
the  whole  of  their  possessions  includ- 
ed within  the  Confederation.  They 
bound  themselves  to  enter  into  no 
treaties  hostile  to  the  Confederacy — 
not  to  make  war  upon  one  another 
upon  any  pretext,  and  to  submit  all 
their  differences  to  the  decision  of  the 
Diet.  It  was  also  provided  that  the 
subjects  of  each  state  might  inherit 
or  acquire  landed  property  in  any 
other  state,  without  being  subject  to 
heavier  burdens  than  the  natives  of 
that  state  ;  that  free  emigration  was 
to  be  permitted  from  one  state  to 
another,  if  the  latter  were  willing  to 
receive  the  emigrants  ;  and  that  the 
subjects  of  each  might  enlist  in  the 
service  of  any  other,  if  not  already 
subject  to  military  service  in  their 
own  country.  The  formation  of  such 
a  federal  union  for  Germany  was  the 
greatest  service  which  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  rendered  to  Europe.  Ger- 
many herself  has  benefited  immensely 
by  this  wise  and  most  natural  ar- 
rangement. The  formation  in  1840 
of  the  Zollverein — or  union  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  import  and  ex- 
port duties  on  one  uniform  scale,  for 
behoof  of  the  states  composing  the 
union — though  not  coextensive  with 
the  limits  of  the  Confederacy,  has 
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still  further  consolidated  .the  Ger- 
man nation,  as  well  as  improved  its 
material  condition.  And  thus  the 
Fatherland  —  peaceful  within,  re- 
spected without — was  moulded  into 
a  vast  empire,  now  containing  forty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  belonging 
to  the  same  race,  speaking  the  same 
language,  actuated  in  the  main  by 
the  same  sentiments,  and  rapidly 
increasing  alike  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. 

"In  a  social  and  political  point  of 
view  (observes  our  author),  the  formation 
of  the  German  Confederacy  has  proved 
a  very  great  blessing,  not  only  to  its  own 
members,  but  to  Europe  in  general.  To 
its  existence  humanity  is  mainly  indebt- 
ed for  the  long  peace  which  succeeded 
the  revolutionary  war,  with  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  which  it  brought  in  its 
train.  Germany,  for  two  centuries  be- 
fore, had  not  merely  been  the  battle-field 
of  Europe,  but  the  coveted  prize  which 
provoked  its  wars.  The  lesser  states, 
incapable  of  resisting  the  assault  of  the 
greater,  afforded  only  a  bait  to  tempt 
their  cupidity.  Religious  zeal  strove  at 
one  period  to  effect  their  subjugation,  in 
order  to  realise  the  seducing  dream  of 
unity  of  belief;  regal  ambition,  at  an- 
other, to  effect  the  substantial  acquisition 
of  universal  dominion.  The  lesser  states 
of  Germany  formed  a  sort  of  '  land  de- 
batable,' into  which  Gustavus  Adolphus 
rushed  to  defend  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom,  and  Frederick  the  Great  to 
anticipate  the  dreaded  partition  by 
Austria,  and  revolutionary  France  to 
convulse  and  overturn  the  world.  The 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  fierc- 
est strifes  which  have  stained  the  soil  of 
Europe  with  blood  in  modern  times, 
have  all  arisen  from  the  political  weak- 
ness and  defenceless  condition  of  the 
lesser  states  of  Germany.  But  the  case 
-was  very  different  when  these  little 
principalities  formed  part  of  a  vast  Con- 
federacy, capable  of  bringing  300,000 
men  into  the  field,  and  backed  by 
Austria  and  Prussia,  whose  armies  could 
in  a  few  months  double  that  armed  host. 
Even  the  greatest  powers  shrank  from 
provoking  such  a  colossus.  More  than 
this,  its  existence  in  the  centre  of  Europe 
prevented  the  great  powers  from  attack- 
ing each  other.  Beyond  all  doubt,  it 
was  the  impediment  of  the  German  Con- 
federacy which  kept  asunder  France  and 
Russia  in  1031,  and  preserved  the  peace 
of  Europe  at  a  time  when  it  was  so  vio- 
lently threatened  by  the  propagandist 
efforts  of  the  French  revolutionists  and 
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the  despotic  tendencies  of  the  Russian 
autocrat." 

But  Germany  is  not  free ;  and  there- 
fore the  tranquillity  which  cannot  be 
broken  from  without  may  be  ruptur- 
ed from  within.  Liberty  grows  by 
contagion, — but  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  did  nothing  for  German 
freedom.  And  the  reason  of  this  was, 
that  France  was  then  too  much  feared 
by  Germany  tobeimitatedby  her.  The 
tyranny  of  the  French  occupation  was 
still  vivid  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Germany,  fresh  from  the  rack  of  con- 
quest, trembled  lest  she  should  be 
subjected  anew  to  the  torture  :  the 
terrors  of  the  past  overpowered  the 
sympathies  of  the  present.  The  war- 
like spirit  became  universal  in  the 
German  youth,  and  for  the  time  sup- 
planted that  of  internal  discontent. 
The  landwehr  (militia)  was  called  out 
in  all  the  States  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  the  people  everywhere  obeying 
the  summons,  repaired  to  their  seve- 
ral rallying-points  singing  the  songs 
of  Korner,  and  recounting  the  victo- 
ries of  the  Fatherland.  The  murmurs 
and  complaints  of  the  journalists  and 
students  in  some  of  the  towns  were 
drowned  in  the  shouts  of  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm. "  A  national  sentiment," 
says  the  annalist,  "then  got  entire 
possession  of  the  Prussian  youth. 
Terror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  conquest 
of  1814-15  slipping  from  their  hands, 
and  a  jealous  dread  of  the  Trico- 
lor flag,  formed  an  effectual  barrier 
against  the  revolutionary  contagion." 
That  contagion,  however,  though 
powerless  on  the  main  body  of  the 
people,  fermented  vigorously  in  cer- 
tain quarters ;  and  as  the  favourite 
policy  of  the  German  Governments  is 
to  crush  ideas  by  force,  and  answer 
complaint  by  coercion,  the  Diet,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Metternich,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  general  conster- 
nation, passed  various  decrees  which 
in  a  manner  extinguished  all  political 
freedom,  even  in  expression,  through- 
out the  Confederacy.  These  despotic 
and  reactionary  decrees  created  an 
immense  sensation  in  western  Europe, 
and  were  inveighed  against  in  no 
measured  terms  in  the  Liberal  j  ournals 
and  legislative  assemblies  of  France 
and  England.  "  These  decrees,"  it 
was  said  in  both,  "  consummate  the 
labours  of  the  congresses  of  Laybach, 
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of  Troppau,  and  of  Carlsbad ;  strip 
the  Germans  of  all  the  guarantees  of 
liberty  provided  for  them  in  the  or- 
ganic act  of  the  Confederacy,  violate 
the  constitutions  established  by  com- 
mon accord  between  governments  and 
the  people,  and  sap  the  foundation  of 
representative  governments,  by  pla- 
cing the  national  assemblies  under  a 
special  and  foreign  surveillance,  and 
denying  them  the  right  to  refuse  to 
vote  taxes  or  of  controlling  their  ex- 
penditure." Multitudes  of  petitions 
were  presented  from  the  Free  Towns 
and  lesser  States  of  Germany  against 
these  decrees,  but  in  vain.  The  ob- 
vious hopelessness  of  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Wurtemberg,  Bavaria,  or 
Baden,  with  the  aid  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Frankfort,  to  withstand 
the  great  military  monarchies  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  then  and  for  long 
after  prevented  any  insurrectionary 
movement,  or,  when  such  did  break 
out,  rendered  it  easy  of  suppression. 
But  1848  came,  and  found  Ger- 
many much  changed  from  what  it 
was 'in  1830.  The  dread  of  French 
conquest  was  much  lessened  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  while  the  love 
of  liberty  and  dislike  to  their  false 
and  tyrannising  Governments  had 
greatly  increased.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  France  rose  in  revolt, 
the  leading  cities  of  Germany  rose 
too ;  and  a  score  of  thrones,  small  and 
great,  were  shaken  to  their  founda- 
tion. But  the  conduct  of  the  revolu- 
tionists was  too  violent,  —  the  at- 
tempts of  their  leaders  at  organisation 
were  feeble  and  inadequately  support- 
ed,—the  fervour  of  the  hour  passed 
away,  and  Kings  and  Princes  once 
more  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs, 
after  making  most  liberal  pledges  and 
concessions  to  their  people.  Where 
are  these  concessions  now  ?  Again,  as 
after  1815,  the  German  Courts  have 
revoked  their  promises,  and  seem 
madly  resolved  to  uphold  the  despo- 
tic regime  to  the  last.  True,  a  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  still  sympathise 
with  the  old  influences,  but  every 
year  they  do  so  more  feebly,  and  soon 
the  balance  will  turn  the  other  way. 
On  the  one  side  are  arrayed  the  agri- 
cultural States,  animated  with  a 
strong  military  feeling,  governed  by 
a  feudal  nobility,  and  deeply  tinc- 
tured with  feudal  ideas ;  on  the  other 
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are  the  free  towns  and  commercial 
and  manufacturing  districts,  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population, 
the  very  cradle  of  innovating  and 
levelling  ideas,  and  animated  with  a 
passionate  desire  for  free  institutions 
and  participation  in  the  government 
of  the  country.  The  former  party  are 
still  the  more  numerous,  but  the  lat- 
ter are  the  more  energetic ;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
conservative  feelings  of  the  majority 
proceed  much  more  from  a  dread  of 
the  convulsions  which  accompany  re- 
volution, than  from  approval  of  the 
existing  order  of  things.  Hence  (as- 
may  happen  in  course  of  time)  were 
the  Revolution  once  established  by  a 
vigorous  effort  of  the  popular  party, 
the  conservative  majority  would 
disappear  —  thousands  acquiescing 
once  the  change  was  accomplished. 
Of  the  influence  of  the  Army,  as  a 
means  of  upholding  the  present  state 
of  things,  Sir  A.  Alison  observes  : — 

"  Constituted  as  the  army  in  all  the 
Confederacy  is,  its  voice  is  the  exponent, 
not  the  controller  of  general  opinion.  As 
every  man,  of  whatever  rank,  without 
exception,  is  bound  to  serve  three  years 
in  the  armed  force,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  period  he  retires,  and  makes  way 
for  his  successor,  who  during  that  period 
has  grown  up  to  the  military  age,  the 
army  is  in  fact  an  armed  deputation  of 
the  nation,  just  as  the  juries  in  America 
are  a  judicial  committee  of  the  majority. 
It  is  possible  with  a  mercenary  force, 
which  has  no  sympathy  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  are  introduced,  or 
with  a  victorious  host  which  follows 
the  standards  of  a  Caesar  or  a  Napoleon, 
to  crush  effectually  for  a  time  the  ex- 
•  pression  of  general  opinion  ;  but  with 
an  army  constituted  as  those  of  the  Ger- 
man states  are,  this  is  impossible.  The- 
people  have  arms  in  their  own  hands : 
the  whole  population  have  been  trained 
to  their  use  ;  if  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  existing  system,  they  have  the  remedy 
in  their  own  power.  No  one  succession 
of  soldiers  remains  so  long  in  the  service 
as  to  come  to  be  detached  from  the 
people,  and  belong  to  the  military  caste." 

These  remarks  are  eminently  sound 
in  the  main,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  as  long  as  public  opinion 
does  not  unequivocally  lean  the  other 
way,  the  Army  ever  inclines  to  sup- 
port the  Executive  which  pays  it,  and 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  natural 
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esprit  de  corps.  A  majority  of  the 
German  people,  terrified  at  the  spectre 
of  Revolution,  still  sympathise  with 
the  existing  Governments,  despite 
the  reactionary  spirit  now  displayed 
by  them,  and  the  army  is  on  the  whole 
loyal  and  devoted.  But  the  balance 
is  on  the  eve  of  turning ;  and  if  the 
German  Courts  do  not  yield  in  time 
to  the  just  demands  of  their  subjects, 
a  chance  spark  may  suffice  to  set  the 
whole  States  of  the  Confederacy  in  a 
blaze  of  revolt. 

One  great  upholder  of  the  anti- 
popular  regime  in  Germany  is  Rus- 
sia. The  German  Courts,  jealous  of 
their  privileges,  and  most  unwisely 
averse  ^to  the  principle  of  compro- 
mise by  which  alone  the  antagonistic 
Liberal  and  despotic  principles  exist- 
ing in  all  States  can  be  withheld 
from  revolutionary  collision — though 
at  present  supported  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  middle  classes  in  Ger- 
many, who  dread  an  outburst  of 
revolution  and  anarchy — have  of  late 
years  felt  more  and  more  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  their  position,  and 
seek  to  strengthen  it  by  leaning 
upon  the  alien  influence  of  the 
Czars.  The  bond  which  cements 
this  alliance  is  the  strong  one  of 
self-interest.  It  is  the  great  object 
of  the  sagacious  rulers  and  states- 
men of  Russia  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  their  frontiers  the  working  of 
the  revolutionary  principle.  Were 
that  seed  once  to  take  root  in 
their  soil,  it  would  introduce  an 
element  of  weakness  and  disintegra- 
tion into  the  now  compact  empire 
of  the  Czars ;  and  hence  they  seek 
to  maintain  an  aristocratic  and  semi- 
feudal  Germany  between  them  and 
the  democracy  of  France  and  con- 
stitutionalism of  England.  Several 
circumstances  have  eminently  con- 
duced to  favour  the  establishment 
of  Russian  influence  in  Germany. 
One  of  these  is  the  dread  of  France 
which  has  long  possessed  the  German 
people.  In  1815  the  most  anxious 
care  was  taken  by  the  Confederacy 
to  erect  and  maintain  a  powerful 
chain  of  barrier-fortresses  on  the 
side  of  France,  while  not  a  single 
kreutz-dollar  was  spent  in  similar 
precautions  against  the  military 
power  of  Russia.  This  was  natural 
in  the  circumstances, — France  had 
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hitherto  been  the  scourge,  Russia 
the  ally,  of  German  freedom; — but 
the  feeling,  though  still  existing,  is 
on  the  decline,  and  is  likely  ere 
long  to  take  the  opposite  direction. 
Another  source  of  Russian  influence 
in  Central  Europe  is  the  great 
number  of  Germans  who  enter  the 
service  of  the  Czars, — the  military 
and  State  service  of  Russia  furnish- 
ing employment  to  the  numerous 
youth  of  noble  extraction  in  Ger- 
many, as  the  East  India  Company 
does  for  the  middle  classes  of  Great 
Britain, — and  these  Russianised  Ger- 
mans react  in  due  course  upon 
the  sentiments  of  the  community  in 
their  own  country.  A  third  cause 
is  the  extraordinary  series  of  matri- 
monial alliances  which  the  imperial 
family  of  Russia  has  contracted  with 
the  reigning  families  in  Germany, 
and  which  has  secured  for  it  inte- 
rested sympathisers  and  partisans 
in  many  of  the  Courts  of  Central 
Europe.  A  fourth  and  very  im- 
portant source  of  Muscovite  in- 
fluence in  Germany  arises  from  the 
peculiar  governmental  constitution 
of  that  empire, — which,  instead  of 
forming  one  compact  whole,  is  split 
into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms, 
princedoms,  dukedoms,  and  free 
cities,  each  proportionably  weak, 
and  offering  unusual  facilities  for 
the  operation  of  foreign  intrigue. 
It  is  easy  to  talk  of  the  apathy 
and  want  of  national  feeling  in 
Germany,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine opposite  feelings  predominant 
in  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Germanic  community.  Suppose  each 
county  of  England  a  separate  centre 
of  force,  an  independent  State, — 
how  sluggish  would  be  the  general 
action, — how  open  the  kingdom  to 
the  action  of  foreign  intrigue  !  Sup- 
pose England  south  of  the  Humber 
split  into  many  separate  States,  as 
in  the  times  of  the  Heptarchy,  and 
Scotland  and  Northumbria  forming 
one  united  and  homogeneous  empire 
on  its  northern  frontier, — suppose 
also  that  the  royal  dynasty  of  this 
larger  Scotland  systematically  inter- 
married with  the  reigning  families 
of  the  little  States  of  the  South, 
intrigued  with  their  statesmen,  and 
kept  agents  to  observe  anddnfluence 
as  much  as  possible  the  public  feel- 
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ing, — suppose  finally  that  the  Gov- 
ernments of  these  petty  States  were 
all  more  or  less  at  feud  with  a 
powerful  minority  of  their  subjects, 
and  counted  on  the  powerful  mili- 
tary assistance  of  their  Northern 
neighbour  as  the  sheet-anchor  of 
Order  against  Revolution, — let  the 
reader  picture  to  himself  such  a 
state  of  things,  and  he  will  be  better 
able  to  understand  the  relation  in 
which  Germany  stands  to  Russia, 
and  the  great  influence  which  the 
latter  Power  exerts  over  the  Courts 
of  Central  Europe. 

But  this  source  of  power  likewise 
is  doomed  to  pass  away.  At  present, 
indeed,  it  looms  greater  than  ever, 
and  possibly  may  yet  assume  still 
direr  dimensions.  The  Revolutions 
of  1848  have  served  to  make  the  Ger- 
man Courts  cling  the  more  closely 
to  their  protector ;  and  not  impro- 
bably the  next  burst  of  the  revolu- 
tionary tempest  may  bring  the 
Muscovite  armies  in  triumph  into 
Germany  to  uphold  the  German 
Princes  *  against  their  peoples.  If 
so,  it  will  be  for  the  last  time ;  for 
Russian  influence  and  the  Russian- 
ised  Courts  must,  soon  thereafter, 
and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  this 
Muscovite  invasion,  be  swept  out 
of  the  Fatherland.  Germany  re- 
quires external  pressure  to  con- 
solidate its  loosely-adhering  parts. 
A  Nation  does  not  mature  in  a 
day, — and  the  German  people  is  as 
yet  little  more  than  half  a  century 
old.  Under  the  old  German  Empire, 
ruled  by  its  stately  Kaisars  with 
their  viceregal  Princes  and  Arch- 
bishops of  the  Empire,  the  Teutonic 
people  was  a  mere  automatic  raw 
material,  moving  and  yielding  its 
resources  at  the  simple  will  of  the 
Executive.  The  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  with  its  wild 
frenzy  for  freedom,  sent  a  faint 
momentary  tremor  through  this 
torpid  mass  of  population ;  but  it 
was  the  Napoleonic  invasion,  the 
inroad  of  the  French  under  Napoleon 
the  Emperor,  that  awoke  in  it  the 
first  throbbings  of  national  life.  The 
sufferings  then  endured  first  drew 
the  hearts  of  all  Germany  together ; 
—in  the  War  of  Liberation  that  fol- 
lowed, local  or  political  divisions  were 
forgotten, —  Saxon,  Prussian,  Bava- 
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rian,  Hanoverian,  Wurtemberger, 
Austrian,  fought  side  by  side, — and 
it  was  shouts  for  the  Fatherland,  the 
common  country  of  them  all,  that 
burst  from  their  lips  as  they  at  length 
stood  victorious  and  exultant  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  We  have  seen 
how  the  Congress  of  Vienna  reunited 
this  old  Empire  but  new-born  people 
in  a  Confederacy  of  separate  States, 
and  how,  since  then,  the  institution 
of  the  Zollverein  has  aided  the  work 
of  consolidation  by  superimposing  a 
commercial  upon  the  political  bond 
of  union.  The  progress  of  this  move- 
ment towards  consolidation  became 
strikingly  evident  in  1848,  when  a 
"United  Germany"  was  the  grand 
object  of  the  revolutionary  leaders, 
the  fair  eidolon  which  rose  up  in  the 
fervent  hearts  of  the  nation.  The 
effort  failed,  —  the  German  people 
were  not  ripe  for  it.  Negatively,  per- 
haps, they  were, — that  is  to  say,  they 
would  have  cared  little  to  part  with, 
the  existing  regime, — but  they  were 
not  sufficiently  in  earnest,  nor  suffi- 
ciently trained,  to  combine  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  one.  To  argue 
from  the  failure  in  1848  that  a  United 
Germany  is  impracticable,  is  of  all 
inferences  the  most  shortsighted  and 
superficial  Think  how  the  national 
life  of  Germany  has  grown  since  the 
commencement  of  the  century, — mark 
how  the  effort  at  German  unity  has 
been  gradually  approaching  nearer  to 
fulfilment,  and  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  fail  now  that  the  goal  is  fairly 
in  sight.  External  pressure  is  the 
great  consolidator  of  nations.  It 
was  the  pressure  of  the  French  inva- 
•  sion  that  began  the  work  of  national 
cohesion  in  Germany, — the  pressure  of 
Russian  influence,  it  maybe  of  Russian 
arms,  is  apparently  destined  to  be  the 
means  of  completing  it.  When  she 
emerges  from  that  last  struggle,  Ger- 
many will  be  not  only  free,  but  unit- 
ed. The  old  fervour  for  Teutonia, 
the  far-spreading  Fatherland,  which 
rang  out  so  exultingly  in  the  songs  of 
1813-15,  and  which  saw  its  visions 
take  form  tangibly  though  transient- 
ly in  1848,  will  then  embody  itself  in 
a  popular  constitution,  with  a  na- 
tional Diet  and  Executive  for  the 
whole  Germanic  race.  Never,  indeed, 
will  the  unity  of  Germany  equal  the 
centralised  unity  of  France  and  Rus- 
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sia.  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  Ham- 
burg, Hanover,  will  continue  separate 
centres  of  the  national  life ;  and  the 
might  of  Germany,  as  of  ancient 
Greece,  instead  of  gathering  into  one 
vast  focus,  will  remain  diffused 
throughout  the  land  in  rival  jets  of 
intellectual  light, — so  many  vents 
for  the  national  genius,  so  many  rally- 
ing-points  for  the  national  strength. 
What  our  municipal  institutions  do  for 
British  freedom,  those  provincial  ca- 
pitals will  accomplish  lor  the  vaster 
realm  of  United  Germany.  And  if, 
from  their  very  minuteness,  our  muni- 
cipal institutions  more  efficiently  de- 
velop the  political  life  of  the  people, 
the  many  capitals  of  Germany,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  better  fitted 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  in- 
tellectual genius. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  repeatedly 
laments  over  the  revolutions  in  Spain 
and  Italy  in  1820,  of  France  in  1830, 
and  of  Europe  generally  in  1848,  as 
having  inflicted  the  greatest  injury 
upon  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
done  more  than  anything  else  to  ex- 
tend the  power  of  despotic  Russia. 
But  this,  it  appears  to  us,  is  only 
half  the  truth.  In  the  main  these 
revolutions  failed,  but  the  princi- 
ples did  not  die  with  the  projects 
to  which  they  gave  birth.  The 
projects  were  for  the  time  knock- 
ed on  the  head,  but  the  principles 
only  disseminated  themselves  more 
widely  through  the  community.  They 
lost  their  newness,  their  strangeness, — 
the  community,  if  rejecting  their 
extravagances,  became  familiarised 
with  what  they  had  of  good,  and  a 
greater  following  was  secured  for 
them  when  they  next  started  into 
action.  Revolutions  are  the  result 
of  a  want  of  compromise  between 
the  opposing  parties  in  a  State, 
and  of  an  obstinate  adherence  by 
one  or  other  to  exorbitant  preten- 
sions. They  generally  spring  from 
some  sudden  impulse  given  to  feel- 
ings which  have  long  been  growing 
in  the  public  mind  ;  and  as  the  con- 
sequence of  this  impulse,  and  of  the 
vehement  and  exciting  action  into 
which  the  popular  leaders  are  thrown, 
the  popular  feelings  acquire  an  ex- 
aggerated development,  from  which 
in  due  time  there  is  a  subsidence — 
sometimes  a  reaction.  The  better 
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trained  the  people  are  to  freedom  and 
political  action,  the  less  exaggeration 
is  there,  and  the  less  recoil.  The 
unsuccessful  Continental  revolutions 
were  the  work  of  parties  unequal  in 
power  and  immature  in  spirit  for  the 
task  they  assigned  to  themselves, — but 
growing  in  both.  The  thirst  for  free- 
dom in  the  Germanic  race,  though  less 
impulsive,  is  quite  as  strong  as  in  the 
French,  and  promises  to  be  better 
balanced.  It  promises  to  rest  more 
upon  the  regulated  movement  of  the 
people  themselves,  than,  as  with  the 
French,  upon  the  conduct  of  a  tem- 
porary autocrat,  to  whom  the  nation 
delegates  its  authority  and  by  a  re- 
volution takes  it  away.  The  Ger- 
mans aspire  after  a  system  of  liberty 
by  which  the  people  will  exercise  a 
steady  regulating  influence  upon  the 
Executive,  so  as  to  render  revolu- 
tions unnecessary,  and  not,  like  the 
French,  make  "the  extreme  medicine 
of  the  constitution  its  daily  food." 
Germany  has  many  advantages  over 
France  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
frame  of  government :  for  example, 
its  many  minor  capitals,  instead  of 
one  large  one, — the  existence  of  an 
aristocracy,  representing  the  elements 
of  conservatism  and  order, — and  not 
least,  that  comparatively  slow  ger- 
mination of  the  principles  of  liberty 
which  forms  the  best  promise  for 
their  future  healthy  development. 
When  compared  with  Britain  in  regard 
to  liberty,  both  France  and  Germany 
are  children  of  yesterday  who  know 
nothing  ;  nevertheless  a  marked  dif- 
ference between  these  two  nations  is 
already  observable  in  their  career  of 
freedom.  France  began  earlier  than 
Germany,  and  jumped  at  once  towards 
the  goal.  The  moment  the  idea  of 
liberty  entered  the  mind  of  the  French, 
they  strove  to  realise  it,  in  mad  dis- 
regard of  everything  else,  and  before 
the  nation  at  large  had  come  to  form 
any  rational  ideas  on  the  subject. 
The  idea  of  liberty  and  popular 
rights  in  the  German  mind  ger- 
minated much  more  slowly,  —  so 
much  so,  that  though  representative 
institutions  and  a  constitutional  form 
of  government  were  promised  to  the 
Germans  in  1815,  it  was  not  till  the 
idea  had  extended  itself,  and  been 
discussed  for  thirty-three  years,  that 
the  people  began  to  act  upon  their 
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convictions.  Even  then  the  move- 
ment was  premature  (being  unduly 
hastened  by  the  impulse  from  revo- 
lutionised Paris), — the  slow-going 
Teutonic  masses  were  but  half-im- 
pregnated with  Liberal  principles — 
and  in  these  circumstances  the  failure 
of  the  movement  is  only  what  every 
well-wisher  to  Germany  should  have 
desired.  Providence  makes  no  mis- 
takes in  the  direction  of  human  affairs. 
It  is  through  abortive  revolutions 
that  the  Continental  nations  are  be- 
coming ripe  for  freedom.  Men  never 
fully  understand  a  thing  save  by  ex- 
perience of  and  reflection  upon  its 
opposite  ;  and  it  is  through  the  suf- 
ferings produced  by  violence  and 
anarchy  in  these  abortive  revolts 
that  the  Continental  nations,  on  their 
wayward  course  to  freedom,  appear 
destined  to  be  brought  to  perceive 
the  advantages  of  that  Order  against 
which  they  rebel,  and  to  whose  good 
points  they  are  often  too  blind. 
But  a  people  that  are  really  ready 
for  freedom  can  always  obtain  it ; 
and  that  the  German  people  are  thus 
maturing,  is  beyond  question.  The 
Revolution  of  1848  may  have 
strengthened  the  power  of  Russia 
over  the  German  courts,  but  it  is 
weakening  these  courts  themselves. 
And  thus,  under  all  these  failures, 
and  amid  the  debris  of  successive  re- 
volutions, there  is  slowly  arising  a 
Power  essentially  hostile  to  Russia, 
and  which,  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  people  and  fuller  development  of 
the  national  life,  will  discover  the 
best  safeguard  of  Western  and  Cen- 
tral Europe  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Slavonic  power. 

History  teaches  us  that  the  centre 
of  intellectual  development  does  not 
always  coincide  with  the  centre  of 
material  power.  In  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  the  centre  of 
material  power  had  shifted  from 
highly-cultivated  Greece  to  compara- 
tively rude  Macedonia ;  and  this 
phenomenon,  though  not  the  general 
rule,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
history  of  nations.  Indeed,  the  case 
of  the  Greek  States  dominated  by 
Macedonia,  might  soon  be  paralleled 
at  the  present  day  by  the  dominating 
attitude  assumed  by  Russia  towards 
the  States  of  Germany,  were  it  not  for 
the  different  constitution  of  modern 


society.  The  acting  portion  of  ancient 
communities  was  numerically  insig- 
nificant,— by  far  the  larger  portion 
consisting  of  slaves,  having  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  the  commonwealth ; 
and  when  the  thin  upper  stratum 
of  freemen  reached  that  stage  (which 
comes  at  times  to  all  communities) 
when  men,  grown  weary  of  nobly 
stemming  the  tide  of  affairs,  lose 
faith  in  high  principles  and  consult 
their  ease  by  a  policy  of  laisser  aller, 
there  was  no  class  by  collision  with 
which  their  old  vigour  could  be  main- 
tained, or  from  which  their  ranks 
could  be  recruited  by  new  blood.  In 
the  communities  of  modern  Europe, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  perpetual  con- 
flict of  classes  tends  to  keep  the 
upper  ranks  in  vigour,  while  the 
abysses  of  the  "people"  lie  like  a 
vast  subsoil  below,  which  by  judicious 
management  may  be  brought  up  and 
incorporated  with  the  superior  strata. 
The  operation  of  these  happy  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
long  preserve  in  vigour  the  civilisa- 
tion of  Europe ;  and  other  causes, 
comparatively  unknown  in  ancient 
times,  will  as  powerfully  contribute 
to  protect  her  liberties  from  foreign 
conquest.  One  of  these  is  the  in- 
creasing intercommunion  of  nations, 
founded  on  friendly  ties  and  commer- 
cial interest,  tending  more  and  more 
to  consolidate  the  general  interests, 
and  place  each  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  whole,  so  as  at  the  first 
alarm  to  array  an  alliance  of  States 
against  any  menacer  of  the  com- 
monweal. A  most  important  con- 
sequence of  this  greater  intercom- 
'munion  is  the  progressive  annihi- 
lation of  local  prejudices,  and  the 
gradual  drawing  together  of  politi- 
cally-severed portions  of  the  same 
race.  This  process,  this  development 
of  the  race-principle,  we  have  seen 
going  on  steadily  in  Germany  ;  and 
the  completion  of  the  work,  in  the 
establishment  of  a  free  and  united 
Fatherland,  must  constitute  a  vital 
element  in  the  future  tranquillity  of 
Europe. 

But  alas!  this  goal  so  desirable, 
though  clearly  within  sight,  has  yet 
to  be  reached, — and  he  is  a  bold 
man,  and  ignorant  of  the  present 
state  of  feeling  and  parties  on  the 
Continent,  who  would  prophesy  that 
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the  goal  will  be  reached  in  peace. 
Another  mighty  heave  of  Revolution 
throughout  continental  Europe  is  a 
woeful  fact  which  we  fear  may  be  pre- 
dicated to  occur  ere  the  present  gene- 
ration pass  away.  And  will  Central 
Europe,  in  that  hour  of  travail,  be 
allowed  to  struggle  through  unas- 
aailed?  We  fear  not.  The  finger 
of  the  Future  points  ominously  to 
Russia.  When  crowns  are  again 
tottering  from  the  Carpathians  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  German  courts  and 
Legitimist  sovereigns,  backed  by  a 
portion  of  their  armies,  are  contend- 
ing with  revolutionary  hosts,  will  not 
the  vast  armies  of  Russia  (ere  then 
rendered  quickly  mobile  by  railways) 
debouch  from  Poland  upon  the  dread 
battle-field  1  It  is  possible — perhaps 
probable.  But  not  even  Russia  her- 
self will  escape  that  progress  towards 
popular  freedom  which  is  now  like  a 
tide  running  eastward  through  Central 
Europe.  Every  serious  war,  like 
that  now  happily  drawing  to  a  close, 
by  necessitating  appeals  and  conces- 
sions to  the  serfs,  must  tend  to  raise 
the  status  of  the  Russian  peasantry, 
and  give  rise  to  a  powerful  middle- 
class,  intent  upon  having  a  share  in 
the  Government.  This  is  what  oc- 
curred in  Germany  in  1813-15,  and 
Russia  will  by-and-by  exhibit  a  similar 
phenomenon.  Fresh  wars  of  triumph 
or  aggression  in  Central  Europe  must 
powerfully  contribute  to  produce  the 
same  result.  The  Russian  armies 
that  returned  from  France  after  the 
peace  of  1815  brought  with  them  a 
crop  of  Liberal  ideas  which  gave  rise 
to  the  widespread  intrigues  which 
accelerated  the  death  of  Alexander, 
and  exploded  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Guards  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  newly-enthroned  Nicholas.  An 
occupation  of  Germany  would  have  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  Russian  armies 
now  ;  and  thus  special  reasons,  as 
well  as  the  general  law  of  national 
development,  point  to  an  approach- 
ing decline  in  that  principle  of  Czar- 
ism,  or  absolutism,  which  lends  such 
efficacy  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
Russia.  The  actual  power  of  the 
Slavonic  race,  founded  upon  a  vast 
territory  and  immense  population, 
must  increase  for  ages  to  come  ;  but 
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there  is  reasonable  ground  for  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  internal  changes 
in  her  government  and  society, 
added  to  the  increasing  solidarity 
of  the  other  States  of  Europe,  will 
ere  long  suffice  to  extinguish  the 
warlike  ambition  of  Russia  in  the 
West. 

But  in  the  East — through  the  rov- 
ing populations  of  Asia,  and  over  the 
crumbling  empires  of  Islamism — 
there  lies  open  to  •  Russia  a  career  of 
indefinite  extent  and  enticing  char- 
acter. As  Alison  with  forecasting 
power  perceived,  the  true  mission  of 
Russia  lies  not  in  the  West,  but  in 
the  East. 

"  Turkey  and  Persia,"  wrote  he  in 
1842,  "  now  drag  on  a  precarious  de- 
pendent existence,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Muscovite  Autocrat.  Combated 
with  its  own  weapons ;  pierced  by.  its 
own  lances,  trod  down  by  its  own  ca- 
valry, the  forces  of  Asia  speedily  recoil 
before  the  ascending  might  of  Russia. 
Placed  on  the  frontiers  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  this  vast  empire  unites  the  forces 
of  both  hemispheres ;  for  it  has  the 
solid  infantry,  military  skill,  and  en- 
during valour  of  Europe,  joined  to  the 
powerful  multitudes,  incomparable 
horse,  and  enthusiastic  daring  of  Asia." 
By  the  invention  of  steam-navigation, 
"  the  great  rivers  of  the  world  have 
become  the  highways  of  improvement 
and  religion.  The  Russian  battalions 
will  securely  commit  themselves  to 
the  waves  of  the  Euphrates,  and  waft 
again  to  the  plains  of  Shinar  the 
blessings  of  regular  government  and 
a  beneficent  faith."*  Do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  present  war  has  frus- 
trated the  fulfilment  of  these  antici- 
pations. At  best  it  has  postponed  it, 
and  in  some  respects  has  only  made 
it  more  certain.  By  the  rectification 
of  the  Bessarabian  frontier,  and  the 
dismantling  of  Sebastopol,  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia  has  been  checked 
round  the  western  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  only  to  pour  southwards  in  fu- 
ture by  the  unguarded  Caucasian 
isthmus,  and  render  Turkey  in  Europe 
a  caput  mortuum,  by  attacking  the 
vitals  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  Ana- 
tolia. An  influential  party  at  St 
Petersburg  has  long  advocated  this 
eastward  course  as  the  true  line  of 


*  History  of  Europe,  from  1789  to  1815,  chap.  xcvi.  sect.  116-17. 
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Russian  advance,  and  the  conditions 
of  the  impending  Peace  will  give  fresh 
weight  to  their  opinions.  And  thus, 
in  course  of  time,  as  Eussia  becomes 
restricted  in  Europe,  she  will  pour 
her  mighty  and  growing  strength 
more  and  more  into  Asia,  and,  ad- 
vancing over  the  crumbling  empires 
of  Islamism,  will  ultimately  come  into 
fierce  conflict  with  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
necessity  of  maintaining  our  commu- 
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nications  with  India  and  Australia, 
must  more  and  more  direct  British 
influence  towards  the  isthmus  of 
Syria,  as  the  bulwark  of  Egypt ;  and 
the  sooner  an  abiding  sense  of  this  is 
impressed  upon  our  Government, 
and  adopted  as  a  steady  quiet -going 
maxim  of  our  foreign  policy,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  empire,  in  the 
unsettled  times  of  which  this  war, 
and  the  unsafe  condition  of  Europe, 
are  the  harbingers. 


PRESCOTT'S  PHILIP  n. 


WHO  that  has  read  anything  has 
left  unread  those  charming  histories 
of  Mr  Prescott,  The  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  and  The  Conquest  of  Peru  ? 
A  philosopher  pursuing  his  specula- 
tions upon  humanity  can  nowhere 
find  richer  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  his  theories  than  in  these  vol- 
umes. A  youth  craving  the  excite- 
ment of  imagination  can  nowhere 
enter  into  more  wondrous  regions  of 
poetry  and  romance.  What  are  all 
the  knights  of  Ariosto,  with  all  their 
fabulous  achievements,  compared  to 
the  veritable  deeds  of  Cortez  or 
Pizarro  ?  Or  is  there  any  enchanted 
land  more  wonderful  than  this  which 
is  peopled  by  Montezuma  and  his 
Aztecs,  by  the  Inca  and  his  Peruvi- 
ans ?  When  the  time  shall  come  (as 
who  can  doubt  it  will  1 )  when  some 
future  Columbus  shall  steer  his 
aerial  bark  straight  forward  into 
other  worlds,  and  discover  and  de- 
scribe the  inhabitants  of  some  other 
planet,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  a 
rival  theme  be  given  to  the  pen  of  the 
historian. 

But  the  discovery  of  a  new  world, 
with  all  its  marvellous  diversities, 
and  its  still  more  interesting  simili- 
tudes to  the  old  one,  Mr  Prescott 
cannot  hope  to  have  a  second  time  to 
narrate  ;  he  must  condescend  to  more 
ordinary  topics.  If,  therefore,  the 
reader  of  the  present  volumes,  recall- 
ing to  mind  the  fascination  of  those 
previous  works,  should  feel  some- 
what disappointed  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.,  let  him  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  different  nature  of  the 


subject  which  was  here  to  engage  the 
labours  of  the  historian.  Alas  ! 
nothing  but  the  old  crimes  upon  the 
old  stage.  No  freshness  in  the  scene. 
War  and  persecution,  the  despot  and 
the  inquisition,  ambition  and  fanati- 
cism in  their  old  compact.  For  our- 
selves, we  were  slow  to  open  the  book. 
We  knew  the  harsh  revolting  picture 
of  human  life  it  must  necessarily  dis- 
close. But  we  strung  our  nerves  to 
the  task.  Harsh  and  revolting  as 
this  period  of  history  may  be,  it  is 
quite  fitting  that  we  should  be  occa- 
sionally reminded  of  all  its  salutary 
terrors.  We  would  gladly,  if  we 
might,  look  upon  the  despotic  and 
inquisitorial  system  which  prevailed 
at  this  epoch  as  something  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  past.  We  cannot. 
At  this  very  moment  the  principles 
on  which  Philip  II.  acted,  are  those 
of  more  than  one  European  monarchy. 
We  ourselves,  in  this  "  fortunate 
island,"  have  secured  the  blessings  of 
•  freedom  and  toleration.  But  there  is 
that  interlacement  between  the  seve- 
ral nations  of  Europe,  that  if  they  are 
not  rising  to^our  level,  there  is  always 
danger  that  they  may  draw  us  down 
to  theirs.  And  this  at  all  times  is 
indisputably  true  —  that  watchful- 
ness to  preserve,  is  as  needful  as 
courage  to  win,  and  that  liberty,  civil 
and  religious,  stays  not  one  moment 
with  a  people  who  have  ceased  to 
value  it. 

Philip  II.  may  be  accepted  as  the 
type  of  that  class  of  rulers  with  whom 
submission  to  authority  is  the  sole 
virtue  to  be  inculcated  on  a  people  ; 
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and  who  combine  with  the  very- 
narrowest  view  of  the  objects  of  civil 
government,  the  most  domineering 
bigotry  in  matters  of  religion.  They 
are  sincere  bigots,  and  not  the  less 
sincere  because  they  have  made  an 
indissoluble  alliance  between  ambi- 
tion and  religion.  It  is  a  curious  de- 
lusion we  are  apt  to  fall  into— that 
of  supposing,  because  a  man  finds  in 
religion  a  tool  for  his  ambition,  that 
he  must; be  therefore  somewhat  hy- 
pocritical in  his  confession  of  faith. 
That  his  faith  is  thus  subservient  to 
his  interests,  is  very  likely  to  make 
him  the  more  sincerely  and  zealously 
attached  to  it.  Men  like  Philip  II. 
are  doubtless  sincere  enough  —  as 
sincere  in  their  piety  as  they  are  in 
that  lust  of  power  and  those  despo- 
tic principles  which  they  have  so  per- 
versely associated  with  it.  With 
such  men  ambition,  cruelty,  pride, 
hatred,  all  our  most  energetic  pas- 
sions, find  their  full  scope  in  a  most 
genuine  intolerance  and  most  consci- 
entious persecution.  Philip,  descry- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
in  his  Flemish  provinces,  establishes 
forthwith  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and 
burns  men  alive  in  the  market-place. 
Such  policy  fails  to  bring  back  the 
hearts  of  the  people  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  its  first-fruits  are 
riot,  sacrilege,  rebellion  ;  rebellion  to 
the  church  and  to  the  throne  are, 
in  the  usual  order  of  things,  to  be 
punished  by  a  Duke  of  Alva,  and  a 
"  Council  of  Blood." 

Thus  runs  the  programme.  But 
while  we  execrate  such  a  system, 
while  we  find  it  an  imperative  duty 
to  keep  alive  our  feeling  of  execration 
against  such  a  method  of  governing 
mankind,  we  would  not  do  injustice 
to  the  man  Philip,  bred  up  to  the 
very  task  of  administering  such  a 
system — born,  nourished,  and  alto- 
gether living  in  this  pernicious  atmos- 
phere of  thought. 

The  distinction  between  the  sys- 
tem and  the  man,  so  often  enunciat- 
ed, so  generally  admitted,  is  very 
difficult  to  adhere  to,  and  not  very 
easy  at  all  times  to  apply.  Never- 
theless a  great  deal  depends  upon 
keeping  it  in  view.  It  is  thus  only 
that  we  can  fully  and  cordially  hate 
what  it  is  our  duty  to  resist  with  an 
undying  hostility.  We  must  often 
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speak  in  terms  of  respect  and  mode- 
ration of  the  individual,  when  at  the 
same  time  we  have  to  denounce  and 
utterly  condemn  the  principles  on 
which  he  has  acted  ;  and  if  we  have 
not  habituated  ourselves  to  draw  this 
distinction,  the  first  effort  we  make  to 
do  justice  to  the  man  is  sure  to  be 
followed  by  some  mischievous  com- 
promise with  an  evil  principle.  We 
can  only  keep  alive  a  noble  hatred 
against  despotism  and  fanaticism — 
two  spirits  of  evil  that  are  so  fre- 
quently allied — by  practising  forbear- 
ance towards  the  erring  mortal  who 
has  been  made  their  instrument.  We 
doubt  not  that  many  a  man  whose 
character,  if  we  knew  it,  has  more  in 
it  to  revere  than  to  detest,  has  sat  in 
judgment  at  the  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition  :  spare  him,  do  all  possible 
justice  to  his  memory,  but  do  not  bate 
a  jot  of  your  animosity  against  that 
tribunal. 

Unless  this  distinction  is,'to  the  best 
of  our  power,  preserved,  there  is  a  like 
danger  of  allowing  the  vices  of  men  to 
contaminate  the  good  principles  with 
which  they  may  be  seen  to  be  casu- 
ally associated.  Our  love  and  reve- 
rence to  the  highest  motives  of  action 
may  be  disturbed  by  a  hatred  due 
only  to  the  man.  A  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  because  he  calls  himself  a  Chris- 
tian knight,  might  throw  a  disgrace 
on  Christianity.  But  if  some  wild 
beast  of  prey  bears  upon  his  panther's, 
hide  the  mark  of  the  cross,  he  is  not 
less  a  wild  beast  on  this  account ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  sacred  sym- 
bol to  be  dishonoured  because  he 
carries  it  with  him  into  scenes  of 
violence  and  massacre. 

In  these  days  we  have  no  such 
terrible  methods  of  persecution,  no- 
such  exhibitions  of  cruelty,  as  we 
read  of  in  the  history  before  us. 
Even  in  Spain  itself  the  auto-da-fe  is- 
no  longer  heard  of.  But  the  policy 
which  would  repress  all  inquiry  on 
religious  subjects  is,  over  a  large 
portion  of  Europe,  as  active  as  ever. 
A  traveller  in  Italy  asks  at  a  book- 
seller's shop  for  a  translation  of  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost,  and  is  told  that 
it  is  a  forbidden  book — has  its  place  in 
the  Index  Expurqatorius.  It  is  at- 
this  moment  a  palpable  indisputable 
fact,  that  our  great  European  priest- 
hood teaches  its  disciples  that  it  is 
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their  duty  to  obey,  just  where  other 
teachers  call  upon  mankind  to  think; 
it  enjoins  them  to  abdicate  all  private 
effort  of  the  reason,  and  ^embrace  at 
once,  and  for  ever,  with  implicit  be- 
lief, the  dogmas  it  upholds.  It  has 
formulised  the  matter.  To  doubt  is 
to  sin,  and  to  inquire  is  to  doubt :  it 
certainly  implies  the  admission  of  the 
possibility  of  error.  It  is  a  palpable 
fact,  that  at  this  very  moment  it  de- 
nies to  the  laity  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
vernacular  language;  it  destroys  or 
forbids  the  translation  of  the  Protes- 
tant, and  gives  no  European  transla- 
tion of  its  own.  No  subtlety  of 
argument  can  explain  away  this  one 
self-condemning  fact.  The  laity  are 
not  to  think,  not  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. Education,  if  possible,  is  to 
be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
can  draw  the  curtain,  and  let  in  the 
light,  and  keep  out  the  light,  just  as 
it  pleases  them.  And  the  pious 
youth,  full  of  simple  genuine  reve- 
rence, and  gifted,  it  may  be,  with  all 
the  powers  we  call  genius,  brings  the 
voluntary  sacrifice  of  his  own  intel- 
lect :  a  spell  is  laid  on  him,  and  he 
places  in  the  hand  of  another  the 
reason  God  had  given  him  for  his 
own  spiritual  guidance.  This  last  is 
to  our  minds  a  spectacle  as  sad  as 
any  that  the  page  of  history  reveals. 
There  are  many  facts  more  appalling 
to  the  imagination  than  this  quiet 
surrender  of  our  reason ;  but  we 
doubt  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
world's  history,  which  to  a  reflective 
mind  is  more  odious,  or  more  fatal  in 
its  consequences. 

That  people  of  Mexico,  the  Aztecs, 
whom  the  Spaniards  discovered  and 
destroyed,  and  whom  Mr  Prescott 
has  so  fully  described  to  us,  they  too 
had  their  human  sacrifice.  The  rite 
was  performed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  After  having  conducted  their 
victim  to  the  summit  of  a  pyramidal 
structure,  the  priest  held  him  down 
over  a  block  of  marble,  somewhat 
curved,  that  the  chest  might  be  fairly 
exposed.  Then  the  chief  priest,  with 
a  sharp  instrument,  cut  open  the 
breast,  tore  out  the  heart,  and  held  it 
up  bleeding  to  the  sun — a  fit  offering, 
it  was  thought,  to  that  God  who  was 
the  source  of  life  !  He  afterwards 
placed  it  in  a  silver  dish,  and  laid  it 
on  the  altar  of  the  same  deity.  On 
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our  modern  rite  no  such  horrors 
attend.  No  blood  is  shed  ;  the  vic- 
tim still  lives  on.  It  is  only  the  rea- 
son of  the  man  that  is  torn  out  of 
him,  and  held  up  in  triumph  to  the 
God  of  light !  that  is  laid  dead  upon 
the  altar  as  a  fitting  sacrifice  to  the 
Supreme  Reason  of  the  universe. 

We  ask — not  oratorically,  but 
with  the  utmost  sobriety,  in  the  calm- 
est spirit  of  calculation — if  the  self- 
immolation  demanded  by  our  great 
European  priesthood  could  be  effec- 
tually accomplished,  if  men  could  as 
certainly  surrender  their  reasons  as 
their  lives  (which  happily  they  can- 
not) —  would  the  rite  of  the  Aztec 
church  be  the  most  mischievous  of 
the  two,  or  the  most  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  human  progress  ? 

The  policy  of  Philip  II.,  as  Mr 
Prescott  says  in  his  preface,  was  of 
that  description  which  "allows  a 
people  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace 
so  long  as  they  do  not  meddle  with 
politics  or  religion — in  other  words, 
with  the  great  interests  of  humanity." 
Few  are  the  arts  of  peace  which 
can  be  so  cultivated.  Nor  in  this 
divisional  method  can  any  culture, 
worthy  of  the  name,  be  carried  on. 
Why,  the  very  fields  you  cultivate 
owe  half  their  crops  to  the  free  spirit 
of  the  owner  and  the  labourer.  We, 
in  Scotland,  owe  our  agriculture  as 
well  as  our  schools  to  John  Knox. 
You  cannot  divide  a  man,  as  you  do 
a  centipede,  and  expect  each  half  to 
walk  on  by  itself.  The  system  is  de- 
testable, but  in  obedience  to  that 
distinction  between  the  system  and 
the  man  which  we  have  alluded  to, 
.  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  Philip  II. 
comes  before  us  as  a  grave,  and  labo- 
rious, and,  for  the  most  part,  a  con- 
scientious administrator  of  this  very 
detestable  system.  He  is  conscien- 
tious according  to  those  principles 
in  which  he  has  been  trained  from  in- 
fancy. Judged  as  a  man,  the  severe 
laborious  Philip  stands  higher  in  our 
estimation  than  some  "  merry  mon- 
arch "  entirely  absolved  from  all  sense 
of  duty,  who  prizes  the  throne  be- 
cause it  makes  him  one  of  the  first 
gentlemen  of  Europe,  and  gives  him 
the  highest  place  in  society,  with  un- 
limited purse,  or  unlimited  credit. 
Philip  was  the  son  of  one  who,  what- 
ever his  imperfections,  or  however 
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much  he  may  have  been  influenced 
by  personal  ambition,  still  lived  and 
wrought  as  a  great  servant  of  the 
public,  conscious  of  a  great  duty 
attached  to  his  eminent  position ; 
and  he  was  from  his  earliest  years 
trained  by  such  a  father  to  the  labo- 
rious task  of  government.  The  his- 
torian hints  at  some  few  follies  of  his 
youth,  but  we  see  him  soon  settle 
down  into  the  man  of  serious  cares 
and  terrible  responsibilities.  What  a 
grave  family  group  it  is  that  assemble 
at  the  abdication  of  Charles  V. !  The 
ladies  of  this  royal  family  are  not  less 
initiated  than  the  men  into  the  arts 
and  toils  of  government.  Lady  Mary 
and  Lady  Margaret,  the  sister  and 
the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  occupy 
in  succession,  and  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  difficult  post  of  Regent  of 
the  Netherlands.  Lady  Mary  is  glad 
on  this  occasion  to  lay  down  her 
honours  and  anxieties,  and  retire  with 
her  imperial  brother  into  private 
life.  Mr  Prescott  opens  his  history 
with  a  description  of  this  solemn 
abdication. 

"  Charles  was  at'  this  time  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  form 
was  slightly  bent,  but  it  was  by  disease 
more  than  by  time;  and  on  his  counte- 
nance might  be  traced  the  marks  of 
anxiety  and  rough  exposure.  Yet  it  still 
wore  that  majesty  of  expression  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  portraits  by  the  inimit- 
able pencil  of  Titian.  His  hair,  once  of 
a  light  colour,  approaching  to  yellow, 
had  begun  to  turn  before  he  was  forty, 
and,  as  well  as  his  beard,  was  now  grey. 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  expansive ; 
his  nose  aquiline.  His  blue  eyes  and 
fair  complexion  intimated  his  Teutonic 
descent.  The  only  feature  in  his  coun- 
tenance decidedly  bad  was  his  lower 
jaw,  protruding  with  its  thick  heavy  lip, 
so  characteristic  of  the  physiognomies 
of  the  Austrian  dynasty. 

"  In  stature  he  was  about  the  middle 
height.  His  limbs  were  strongly  knit, 
and  once  well  formed,  though  now  the 
extremities  were  sadly  distorted  by 
disease.  The  emperor  leaned  for  sup- 
port on  a  staff  with  one  hand,  while  the 
other  he  rested  on  the  arm  of  William 
of  Orange,  who,  then  young,  was  des- 
tined at  a  later  day  to  become  the  most 
formidable  enemy  of  his  house.  The 
grave  demeanour  of  Charles  was  render- 
ed still  more  impressive  by  his  dress, 
for  he  was  in  mourning  for  his  mother; 
and  the  sable  hue  of  his  attire  was 
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relieved  only  by  a  single  ornament — the 
superb  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
which  hung  from  his  neck. 

"  Behind  the  Emperor  came  Philip, 
the  heir  of  his  vast  dominions.  He  was 
of  the  middle  height,  of  much  the  same 
proportions  as  his  father,  whom  he 
resembled  also  in  his  lineaments,  ex- 
cept that  those  of  the  son  wore  a  more 
sombre,  and  perhaps  a  sinister  expres- 
sion; while  there  was  a  reserve  in  his 
manner,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  as  if  he  would  shroud  his 
thoughts  from  observation.  The  mag- 
nificence of  his  dress  corresponded  with 
his  royal  station,  and  formed  a  contrast 
to  that  of  his  father,  who  was  quitting 
the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  world,  to 
which  the  son  was  about  to  enter." 

We  interrupt  the  description  to 
make  a  protest  against  the  mingling 
together  of  details  which  the  histo- 
rian gathers  from  contemporary 
authors,  with  details  supplied  only 
by  his  own  imagination.  The  phrase 
"  and  perhaps  a  sinister  expression  " 
is  grounded  on  no  authority — is  a 
mere  imaginary  addition,  and  does 
not  commend  itself  by  any  great 
probability.  Yet  the  reader  inevi- 
tably receives  it  as  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  picture  placed  before  him. 
Mr  Prescott  is  endeavouring  to  por- 
tray to  us  a  man  as  he  appeared  at  a 
certain  season  of  his  life.  To  invest 
him  in  youth  with  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  may  be  thought 
to  accord  with  certain  acts  of  his 
subsequent  career,  is  a  mode  of  writ- 
ing more  suited  to  the  historical 
romance  than  to  history. 

"  Next  to  Philip  came  Mary,  the 
Emperor's  sister,  formerly  Queen  of 
Hungary.  She  had  filled  the  post  of 
Regent  of  the  Low  Countries  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  now  welcomed  the 
hour  when  she  was  to  resign  the  burden  of 
sovereignty  to  her  nephew,  and  withdraw, 
like  her  imperial  brother,  into  private 
life.  Another  sister  of  Charles,  Eleanor, 
widow  of  the  French  king,  Francis  I., 
also  took  part  in  these  ceremonies, 
previous  to  her  departure  for  Spain, 
whither  she  was  to  accompany  the 
Emperor." 

In  the  farewell  address  which 
Charles  V.  delivered  on  this  occasion 
to  his  subjects,  he  could  with  perfect 
truth  look  back  upon  his  past  life  as 
one  of  unceasing  activity. 

"  In  the  performance,"  he  said,  "  of 
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his  great  work,  he  had  never  consulted 
his  ease.  His  expeditions,  in  war  and 
in  peace,  to  France,  England,  Germany, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Flanders,  had  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  forty.  Four  times  he 
had  crossed  the  Spanish  seas,  and  eight 
times  the  Mediterranean.  He  had  shrunk 
from  no  trial  while  he  had  the  strength 
to  endure  it.  But  a  cruel  malady  had 
deprived  him  of  that  strength.  Con- 
scious of  his  inability  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  station,  he  had  long  since 
come  to  the  resolution  to  relinquish  it. 
From  this  he  had  been  diverted  only  by 
the  situation  of  his  unfortunate  parent, 
and  by  the  inexperience  of  his  son. 
These  objections  no  longer  existed;  and 
he  should  not  stand  excused  in  the  eye 
of  Heaven  or  of  the  world,  if  he  should 
insist  on  still  holding  the  reins  of 
government  when  he  was  incapable  of 
managing  them — when  every  year  his 
incapacity  must  become  more  obvious." 

Neither  can  it  be  considered  as  a 
mere  commonplace  of  rhetoric,  or  the 
formula  of  a  king's  speech,  when, 
turning  to  his  son  Philip,  and  resign- 
ing to  him  his  large  inheritance,  he 
added — 

"  'But  however  large  the  debt,  I  shall 
consider  it  all  repaid  if  you  only  dis- 
charge your  duty  to  your  subjects.  So 
rule  over  them  that  men  shall  commend 
and  not  censure  me  for  the  part  I  am 
now  acting.  Go  on  as  you  have  begun. 
Fear  God  ;  live  justly  ;  respect  the  laws ; 
above  all,  cherish  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  may  the  Almighty  bless  you 
with  a  son,  to  whom,  when  old  and 
stricken  with  disease,  you  may  be  able 
to  resign  your  kingdom  with  the  same 
goodwill  with  which  I  now  resign  mine 
to  you.' " 

The  heir  of  this  inheritance,  or  the 
recipient  of  this  magnificent  bequest, 
was  born  at  Valladolid,  on  the  21st 
IVlay  1527.  His  mother  was  that 
Isabella  of  Portugal  of  whom  it  is 
related  that,  during  the  time  of  her 
confinement,  she  suffered  no  cry  of 

C'  i  to  escape  from  her,  and  that  she 
the  chamber  darkened  in  order 
that  no  one  might  see  any  distortion 
of  her  countenance.  To  this  Spartan 
fortitude,  however,  she  added  virtues 
of  a  more  feminine  character,  and 
manners  so  attractive  that  "her  effigy 
was  struck  on  a  medal,  with  a  device 
of  the  three  Graces  on  the  reverse 
side,  bearing  the  motto,  "Has  habet  et 
superat"  This  excellent  mother  he 
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lost  when  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
Even  as  a  boy  we  are  told  that  he 
was  reserved  in  his  demeanour,  slow 
of  speech,  but  always  self-possessed. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  is  de- 
scribed as  having  a  fair  and.  even 
delicate  complexion,  with  light  hair 
and  blue  eyes.  With  the  exception 
of  these  indications  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  he  was  a  genuine  Spaniard.  He 
was  popular  in  no  other  country  but 
that  of  his  birth.  The  Flemish  and 
the  German  nobility  were  repelled  by 
the  frigidity  and  hauteur  of  his  de- 
meanour. We  have  an  account  of 
some  tourney  or  tilting-match,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  borne  him- 
self creditably ;  but  sports  of  this  kind 
were  not  to  his  taste.  He  differed 
from  his  father  in  his  dislike  to  vigo- 
rous bodily  exercise.  He  could  toil 
assiduously  in  his  cabinet  over  papers 
and  despatches,  but  became,  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  averse  even  to  the 
effort  of  travelling  from  one  part  of 
his  Spanish  dominions  to  another. 
He  was  not  yet  of  age  when  his 
father  the  emperor,  after  a  short  visit 
to  Spain,  and  on  setting  forth  again 
to  one  of  his  French  wars,  intrusted 
to  him  the  regency  in  his  absence, 
under  the  general  direction  of  a  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Alva 
and  others.  On  this  occasion  the 
emperor,  whilst  still  lingering  in  Ca- 
talonia previous  to  his  embarkation, 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  son  Philip,  part 
•of  which  Mr  Prescott  has  given  us. 
The  letter  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  writer,  but  it  also  shows  that  the 
emperor  had  great  confidence  in  his 
sons  discretion,  and  that  he  had 
.already  begun  to  regard  him  as  a 
participator  in  the  toils  and  cares  of 
government.  "The  Duke  of  Alva," 
it  was  thus  the  emperor  wrote,  "  is 
the  ablest  statesman  and  the  best 
soldier  I  have  in  my  dominions.  Con- 
sult him,  above  all,  in  military  affairs ; 
but  do  not  depend  on  him  entirely 
in  these  or  in  any  other  matters. 
Depend  on  no  one  but  yourself.  The 
grandees  will  be  too  happy  to  se- 
cure your  favour,  and  through  you 
to  govern  the  -land.  But  if  you 
are  thus  governed,  it  will  be  your 
ruin.  The  mere  suspicion  of  it  will 
do  you  infinite  prejudice.  Make  use 
of  all,  but  lean  exclusively  on  none. 
In  your  perplexities  ever  trust  in  your 
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Maker.  Have  no  care  but  for  Him." 
The  man  who  wrote  this,  wrote  in 
earnest.  Neither  father  nor  son  ever 
looked  on  royalty  as  a  mere  pomp,  or 
the  throne  as  a  couch  whereon  to  re- 
pose with  pre-eminent  luxury.  And 
this  trust  in  God  is  a  sentiment  per- 
fectly natural  to  one  who  occupies 
the  high  position  of  an  autocrat. 
Society  has  placed  him  there  alone 
upon  the  apex  of  the  pyramid.  But 
really  alone  he  could  not  stand ;  and 
he  stretches  out  his  hand  for  help 
from  Heaven.  On  the  cover  of  this 
letter  the  emperor  added  an  injunc- 
tion to  his  son  to  show  it  to  no  living 
person,  but,  if  he  found  himself  ill  at 
any  time,  to  destroy  it,  or  seal  it  up 
under  cover  to  him. 

Philip's  first  marriage  was  with  the 
Infanta  of  Portugal,  Mary,  daughter 
of  John  III.  She  gave  birth  to  the 
unhappy  Carlos,  of  tragic  memory, 
and  of  whom  a  very  curious  account 
will  be  found  in  Mr  Prescotfs  book. 
But  she  survived  the  birth  of  her 
child  only  a  few  days.  Philip's  second 
marriage  brings  him  within  the  scope 
of  English  history.  There  are  some 
years  in  our  chronology  which  still 
bear  the  style  of  the  "  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary."  Surely  ambition  never 
impelled  its  slave  to  a  less  agreeable 
task  than  when  it  prompted  Philip  of 
Spain  to  leave  his  own  palace,  and 
cross  the  seas,  to  wed  the  queen  of 
our  northern  island,  a  woman  not 
beautiful,  and  older  than  himself. 
Perhaps  the  circumstance  that  she  was 
not  removable  to  his  own  palace  at 
Valladolid  or  Madrid,  may  be  thought 
to  mitigate  the  discomfort  of  such  a 
marriage.  As  to  our  poor  Mary, 
never  did  young  girl  of  sixteen,  under 
the  delusion  of  love  or  vanity,  make 
more  complete  shipwreck  of  her  hap- 
piness. Mr  Prescott  treats  her  me- 
mory very  tenderly.  She  was  a  weak, 
misled,  infatuated  woman  ;  a  great 
misfortune  to  England.  "We  feel  no 
temptation  to  diverge  farther  into 
this  episode  of  the  history  of  Philip. 

The  first  great  European  event  in 
which  this  very  Catholic  prince  found 
himself  engaged,  after  the  abdication 
of  his  father  Charles  V.,  was  a  war 
with  the  Pope !  —  a  war  which  he 
most  reluctantly  sustained ;  in  which, 
though  his  armies  were  victorious, 
he  was  still  the  suppliant  for  peace. 


Pope  Paul  IV.  may,  or  ought  to  have 
esteemed  him  as  a  faithful  son  of  the 
Church,  but  the  monarch  of  Spain 
was  also  King  of  Naples,  and  the 
patriotic  pope  had  vowed  that  he 
would  drive  the  barbarian  out  of 
Italy.  Patriotism,  however,  had  in 
reality  as  little  to  do  with  the  matter 
as  religion.  He  could  only  expel  the 
Spaniard  by  calling  in  the  French. 
Paul  IV.  was  a  Caraffa,  was  a  Nea- 
politan, a  staunch  champion  of  the  An- 
gevine  party,  had  both  received  from 
and  given  grave  offence  to  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  V.,  and  was  now  using 
his  papal  power  with  all  the  energy 
of  party  spirit  and  personal  animo- 
sity. 

There  are  some  men — we  think  it 
is  Sydney  Smith  who  makes  the 
observation — who  in  their  old  age 
"  get  tired  of  living  virtuously." 
They  have  been  staid  and  temperate 
all  their  days  ;  they  have  never  tried 
those  follies  they  have  reproved  :  the 
temptation  for  some  novelty  becomes 
too  strong  for  them,  and  they  rush 
into  extravagances  of  conduct'which 
would  have  been  less  absurd  at  an 
earlier  part  of  their  career.  Caraffa 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
studious  habits  and  his  devotional 
practices.  At  one  time  he  had  re- 
signed all  his  benefices  and  instituted 
a  new  religious  order,  the  Theatins. 
But  when  elevated  to  the  papal 
throne,  he  threw  aside  the  austerity 
and  self-denial  of  his  early  life ;  and 
the  old  man  of  eighty  became  an 
epicure,  and  very  monarchical  in  his 
habits.  When  asked  how  he  would 
be  served,  he  answered,  "  How,  but 
as  a  great  prince !"  So  he  dined 
luxuriously,  and  fed  alone. 

"  He  usually  passed  three  hours  at  his 
dinner,  which,  consisted  of  numerous 
courses  of  the  most  refined  and  epicu- 
rean dishes.  No  one  dined  with  him, 
though  one  or  more  of  the  cardinals 
were  usually  present,  with  whom  he 
freely  conversed;  and  as  he  accompanied 
his  meals  with  large  draughts  of  the  thick 
black  wine  of  Naples,  it  no  doubt  gave 
additional  animation  to  his  discourse. 
At  such  times  his  favourite  theme  was 
the  Spaniards,  whom  he  denounced  as 
the  scum  of  the  earth,  a  race  accursed  of 
God,  heretics  and  schismatics,  the  spawn 
of  Jews  and  of  Moors.  He  bewailed  the 
humiliation  of  Italy,  galled  by  the  yoke 
of  a  nation  so  abject.  But  the  day  had 
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come,  he  would  thunder  out,  when 
Charles  and  Philip  were  to  be  called  to 
a  reckoning  for  their  ill-gotten  posses- 
sions, and  be  driven  from  the  land  ! " 


The  passionate  old  man  could  only 
fight  with  the  swords  of  others.  He 
stirred  up  France,  and  France  made 
alliance  with  Turkey,  but  their  efforts 
were  unavailing  against  the  forces  and 
the  good  generalship  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  whom  Philip,  foreseeing  the 
storm,  had  wisely  made  both  gover- 
nor of  Milan  and  viceroy  of  Naples. 
It  is  curious,  and  not  unins.tructive, 
to  notice  how  this  violent  churchman 
flings  abroad  his  charges  of  heresy 
and  schism,  and  how  strangely  he 
contrives,  amidst  all  his  obstinacy 
and  revenge,  to  represent  himself  as 
the  victim  and  the  martyr.  The  most 
fanatical  members  of  his  Church  be- 
come heretics,  because  they  cannot 
be  driven  out  of  Naples  ;  and  when 
he  has  brought  down  upon  his  own 
dominions  the  terrible  curses  of  war, 
the  pillage  of  a  city  and  the  ruin  of 
a  province,  he  represents  himself  as 
the  most  injured  of  men,  and  an- 
nounces his  own  martyrdom  with  the 
most  pious  resignation. 

"In  an  interview  with  two  French 
gentlemen,  who,  as  he  had  reason  to  sup- 
pose, were  interesting  themselves  in  the 
affair  of  a  peace,  he  exclaimed,  '  Who- 
ever would  bring  me  into  a  peace  with 
heretics  is  a  servant  of  the  d  evil .  Heaven 
will  take  vengeance  on  him ;  I  will  pray 
that  God's  curse  may  fall  on  him.  If  I 
find  that  you  intermeddle  with  any  such 
matter,  I  will  cut  your  heads  off  your 
shoulders.  Do  not  think  this  an  empty 
threat.  I  have  an  eye  in  my  back  on 
you  '—quoting  an  Italian  proverb — 'and 
if  I  find  you  playing  me  false,  or  at- 
tempting to  entangle  me  a  second  time 
in  an  accursed  truce,  I  swear  to  you  by 
the  eternal  God  I  will  make  your  heads 
fly  from  your  shoulders,  come  what  may 
come  of  it.'  '  In  this  way,'  concludes 
the  narrator,  one  of  the  parties,  '  his 
holiness  continued  for  nearly  an  hour, 
walking  up  and  down  the  apartment,  and 
talking  all  the  while  of  his  own  griev- 
ances and  of  cutting  off  our  heads,  until 
he  had  talked  himself  quite  out  of 
breath.' " 

_When  the  Spanish  armies,  still 
victorious,  advanced  slowly  towards 
Rome  itself,  Paul  IV.  attended  a  con- 
clave of  the  cardinals,  and  expressed 
himself  thus  :  "  They  have  taken 
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Segni  ;  they  have  murdered  the  peo- 
ple, destroyed  their  property,  fired 
their  dwellings.  Worse  than  this, 
they  will  next  pillage  Paliano.  Even 
this  will  not  fill  up  the  measure  of 
their  cruelty  ;  they  will  sack  the  city 
of  Rome  itself  ;  nor  will  they  respect 
even  my  person.  But,  for  myself,  I 
long  to  be  with  Christ,  and  await 
without  fear  the  crown  of  martyr- 
dom." Compelled  at  length  to  make 
peace,  the  haughty  pontiff  stipulated, 
as  a  preliminary  article,  that  the 
Duke  of  Alva  should  publicly  ask 
pardon  and  receive  absolution  for 
having  borne  arms  against  the  holy 
see.  "Sooner  than  surrender  this 
point,"  said  Paul,  "  I  would  see  the 
whole  world  perish  ;  and  this,  not  so 
much  for  my  own  sake  as  for  the 
honour  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Duke  of  Alva  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  this  mock  humiliation. 
He  entered  Rome  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  troops,  but  on  reaching  the 
Vatican  he  fell  on  his  knees  before 
the  pope,  and  asked  his  pardon  for 
bearing  arms    against  the  Church. 
Though  worsted  in  the  field,  the  pope 
throughout  the  negotiations  appeared 
to  be  the  party  who  dictated  the  con- 
ditions of  peace.     Both  Philip  and 
his  general  were  glad  to  escape  from 
a  war  which  was  felt  as  a  burden  on 
their  own  conscience,  or  at  all  events 
as  a  scandal  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Philip  was  soon  to  be  engaged  in  a 
scene  of  operations  more  genial  to  his 
mind,  and  with  enemies  whom  he  could 
oppose  with  uncompromising  hostility. 
His  subjects  of  the  Low  Countries 
had  committed  the  heinous  transgres- 
sion of  not  believing  in  the  infallibi- 
lity of  the  pope,  Paul  IV.  —  of  thinking 
that  they  could  read  their  New  Tes- 
tament   rather   better  without    his 
assistance  than  with  it.    Philip's  first 
measure  was  to  supply  a  people  so 
little  attached  to  the  Church  with 
additional  bishops  and  archbishops. 
Executions  for  heresy  did  not  fail  to 
follow.    These  kindled  rebellion  or 
riot,  and  then  ensued  the  terrible 
mission  of  Alva  and  his  "  Council  of 
Troubles,"    called   by  the   Flemish 
"  The  Council  of  Blood." 

A  narrative  so  lengthy  and  so  well 

known  as  that  of  the  Revolt  of  the 

Netherlands,  it  is,  of  course,  not  our 

intention  to  repeat.      One  point  in 
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that  narrative  conveys  a  useful  les- 
son. We  see  here,  as  on  some  similar 
occasions,  how  small  a  number  of 
rioters,  in  a  certain  temper  of  the 
people,  may  be  allowed  to  do  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  mischief !  Philip 
had  alienated  or  alarmed  the  middle 
or  burgher  class,  so  that  when  a  mob 
of  the  lowest  populace  proceeded  to 
destroy  the  churches  and  commit 
other  disgraceful  outrages,  the  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  community 
stood  aloof,  and  either  did  not  care 
to  prevent  the  disorder,  or  were 
afraid  to  be  seen  mingling,  even  as 
peacemakers,  amongst  the  crowd,  lest 
they  should  be  tyrannically  accused 
of  participating  in  the  riot.  Thus  it 
always  is  with  a  despotism  which 
will  not  condescend  to  take  notice  of 
the  broad  distinction  between  the 
people  and  the  populace.  It  perse- 
cutes, it  terrifies,  it  disgusts  or  para- 
lyses the  citizen,  and  then  there  are 
but  two  powers  left  in  the  State,  the 
Military  and  the  Mob. 

The  defacement  and  demolition  of 
the  works  of  art  in  Antwerp  Cathe- 
dral seems  to  have  been  effected  by  a 
very  inconsiderable  body  of  rioters, 
a  mere  rabble  of  men  and  boys.  We 
will  quote  Mr  Prescott's  spirited  ac- 
count of  this  scene  :— 

"The  usual  population  of  the  town 
happened  to  be  swelled  at  this  time  by 
an  influx  of  strangers  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  who  had  come  up  to 
celebrate  the  great  festival  of  the  As- 
sumption of  the  Virgin.  Fortunately 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  in  the  place, 
and  by  his  presence  prevented  any 
molestation  to  the  procession,  except 
what  arose  from  the  occasional  groans 
and  hisses  of  the  more  zealous  spectators 
amongst  the  Protestants.  The  priests, 
however,  on  their  return,  had  the  dis- 
cretion to  deposit  the  image  in  the 
chapel,  instead  of  the  conspicuous  sta- 
tion usually  assigned  to  it  in  the  cathe- 
dral, to  receive  there,  during  the  coming 
week,  the  adoration  of  the  faithful. 

"  On  the  following  day,  unluckily,  the 
prince  was  recalled  to  Brussels.  In  the 
evening,  some  boys,  who  had  found  their 
way  into  the  church,  called  out  to  the 
Virgin,  demanding '  why  little  Mary  had 
gone  so  early  to  her  nest,  and  whether 
she  were  afraid  to  show  her  face  in 
public.'  This  was  followed  by  one  of 
the  party  mounting  into  the  pulpit,  and 
there  mimicking  the  tones  and  gestures 
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of  the  Catholic  preacher.  An  honest 
waterman  who  was  present,  a  zealous 
son  of  the  Church,  scandalised  by  this 
insult  to  his  religion,  sprang  into  the 
pulpit,  and  endeavoured  to  dislodge  the 
usurper.  The  lad  resisted.  His  com- 
rades came  to  his  rescue ;  and  a  struggle 
ensued  which  ended  in  both  parties 
being  expelled  from  the  building  by  the 
officers.  This  scandalous  proceeding,  it 
may  be  thought,  should  have  put  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  on  their  guard, 
and  warned  them  to  take  some  measures 
of  defence  for  the  cathedral.  But  the 
admonition  was  not  heeded. 

"  On  the  following  day  a  considerable 
number  of  the  reformed  party  entered 
the  building,  and  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue there  after  vespers,  when  the  rest 
of  the  congregation  had  withdrawn. 
Left  in  possession,  their  first  act  was  to 
break  forth  into  one  of  the  Psalms  of 
David.  The  sound  of  their  own  voices 
seemed  to  rouse  them  to  fury.  Before 
the  chant  had  died  away,  they  rushed 
forward  as  by  a  common  impulse,  broke 
open  the  doors  of  the  chapel,  and  dragged 
forth  the  image  of  the  Virgin.  Some 
called  on  her  to  cry  '  Virent  les  Gueux ! ' 
while  others  tore  off  her  embroidered 
robes,  and  rolled  the  dumb  idol  in  the 
dust,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  spectators. 
"  This  was  the  signal  for  havoc.  The 
rioters  dispersed  in  all  directions  on  the 
work  of  destruction.  Nothing  escaped 
their  rage.  High  above  the  great  altar 
was  an  image  of  the  Saviour,  curiously 
carved  in  wood,  and  placed  between  the 
effigies  of  the  two  thieves  crucified  with 
Him.  The  mob  contrived  to  get  a  rope 
round  the  neck  of  the  statue  of  Christ, 
and  dragged  it  to  the  ground.  They 
then  fell  upon  it  with  hatchets  and 
hammers,  and  it  was  soon  broken  into 
a  hundred  fragments.  The  two  thieves, 
it  was  remarked,  were  spared,  as  if  to 
preside  over  the  work  of  rapine  below. 

"  Their  fury  now  turned  against  the 
other  statues,  which  were  quickly  over- 
thrown from  their  pedestals.  The  paint- 
ings that  lined  the  walls  of  the  cathedral 
were  cut  into  shreds.  Many  of  these 
were  the  choicest  specimens  of  Flemish 
art.  But  the  pride  of  the  cathedral  and 
of  Antwerp  was  the  great  organ,  re- 
nowned throughout  the  Nethei'lands 
not  more  for  its  dimensions  than  its  per- 
fect workmanship.  With  their  ladders 
the  rioters  scaled  the  lofty  fabric,  and 
with  their  implements  soon  converted  it, 
like  all  else  they  laid  their  hands  on, 
into  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

"  The  ruin  was  now  universal.  No- 
thing beautiful,  nothing  holy  was  spared. 
The  altars  were  overthrown  one  after 
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the  other;  their  richly  -  embroidei-ed 
coverings  rudely  rent  away ;  their  gold 
and  silver  vessels  appropriated  by  the 
plunderers.  The  sacramental  bread  was 
trodden  under  foot ;  the  wine  was 
quaffed  by  the  miscreants  in  golden 
chalices,  to  the  health  of  one  another, 
-or  of  the  Gueux ;  and  the  holy  oil  was 
profanely  used  to  anoint  their  shoes  and 
sandals.  The  pavement  was  strewed 
with  the  ruined  splendours  of  a  church 
which,  in  size  and  magnificence,  was 
perhaps  second  only  to  St  Peter's 
amongst  the  churches  of  Christendom. 

"  As  the  light  of  day  faded,  the  assail- 
ants supplied  its  place  with  such  light  as 
they  could  obtain  from  the  candles  which 
they  snatched  from  the  altars.  It  was 
midnight  before  the  work  of  destruction 
was  completed.  The  whole  number  en- 
gaged in  this  work  is  said  not  to  have 
exceeded  a,  hundred  men,  women,  and  boys 
— women  of  the  lowest  description, 
dressed  in  men's  attire. 

"  When  their  task  was  completed,  they 
sallied  forth  in  a  body  from  the  doors  of 
the  cathedral,  some  singing  the  Psalms 
of  David,  others  roaring  out  the  fanatical 
war-cry  of  '  Vivent  les  Gueux  I '  Flushed 
with  success,  and  joined  on  the  way  by 
stragglers  like  themselves,  they  burst 
open  the  doors  of  one  church  after  an- 
other ;  and  by  the  time  morning  broke, 
the  principal  temples  of  the  city  had 
been  dealt  with  in  the  same  ruthless 
manner  as  the  cathedral.  No  attempt  all 
this  time  was  made  to  stop  these  proceed- 
ings on  the  part  of  magistrates  or  citizens. 
As  they  beheld  from  their  windows  the 
bodies  of  armed  men  hurrying  to  and 
fro  by  the  gleam  of  their  torches,  and 
listened  to  the  sounds  of  violence  in  the 
distance,  they  seem,  to  have  been  struck 
with  a  panic.  The  Catholics  remained 
within  doors,  fearing  a  general  rising  of 
the  Protestants.  The  Protestants  feared 
to  move  abroad  lest  they  should  be  con- 
founded with  the  rioters." 

As  the  infection  spread  through 
the  country,  injury  was  done  to  living 
men  and  women  as  well  as  to  sacred 
edifices  and  works  of  art.  Those  who 
are  determined  always  to  find  one 
party  wholly  in  the  right,  and  the 
other  wholly  in  the  wrong,  had  better 
not  read  history  at  all ;  it  will  only 
embarrass  and  irritate  them.  Doubt- 
less there  was  violence  on  both  sides 
in  this  great  religious  controversy, 
and,  what  is  still  more  to  be  deplored, 
there  was  on  both  sides  a  terribly 
misguided  conscience.  If  the  one 
party  thought  it  the  very  first  duty 
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of  a  Christian  to  exterminate  herqsy, 
the  other  held  it  to  be  equally  im- 
perative on  them  to  put  down  ido- 
latry. Two  men  are  kneeling  to- 
gether to-day  at  the  same  altar ;  on 
the  morrow  one  of  them  abandons  his 
old  mode  of  worship.  He  who  is 
faithful,  vows  the  destruction  of  the 
deserter  ;  he  who  deserted,  returns  to 
throw  down  the  altar,  and  drive 
away  the  worshipper— resolved  that 
his  brother  ought  to  have  been  con- 
verted on  the  self-same  instant  as 
himself.  Our  duty,  at  this  epoch,  is 
plain  enough  :  wherever  we  see  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  and  the  act  of 
persecution,  to  brand  and  stigmatise 
them,  for  the  protection  of  our  own 
times  and  of  all  future  ages. 

As  to  the  spirit  and  temper  in 
which  Philip  II.  strove  by  all  means 
to  uphold  the  religious  despotism  of 
the  Church,  it  would  be  useless  to 
heap  quotation  upon  quotation  in 
order  to  prove  that  a  genuine  piety, 
or  fanaticism  (if  that  is  thought  a 
more-  suitable  expression),  mingled 
largely  with  his  other  motives.  There 
were  the  same  feelings  in  his  breast 
as  those  which  we  find  in  the  over- 
zealous  churchman,  combined  with 
such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  proud  and 
arbitrary  prince.  Let  one  quotation, 
selected  from  a  multitude  of  a  similar 
character,  suffice.  The  following  is 
part  of  a  letter  written  to  his  sister, 
then  Regent  of  the  Netherlands : 
"  With  regard  to  the  edicts,  I  have 
been  always  resolved  to  li ve  and  die 
in  the  Catholic  faith.  I  could  not  be 
content  to  have  my  subjects  do  other- 
wise. Yet  I  see  not  how  this  can  be 
compassed  without  punishing  the 
'  transgressors.  God  knows  how  will- 
ingly I  would  avoid  shedding  a  drop 
of  Christian  blood — I  should  esteem 
it  one  of  the  happiest  circumstances 
of  my  reign  to  be  spared  this  neces- 
sity." At  another  time  he  exclaims, 
"  Better  not  to  reign  at  all  than  to 
reign  over  heretics."  It  was  this 
"  fixed  idea"  of  a  paramount  religious 
duty  to  use  the  sword  of  justice  in 
the  extermination  of  a  theological 
opinion,  which  was  the  main  source 
of  all  we  have  to  deplore  in  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Philip,  and  of 
many  others  of  his  contemporaries. 

Though  we  cannot  enter  into  any 
account  of  his  long  crusade  against 
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th^  Netherlands,  we  may  take  a 
glance  at  that  sudden,  brief,  and 
severe  onslaught  by  which  Philip  re- 
pressed the  rising  heresy  in  his  own 
Spanish  dominions.  The  work  of 
the  Inquisition  was  here  triumphant. 
It  dealt  in  no  half-measures,  and  it 
struck  the  blow  just  in  time.  There 
was  no  delay,  and  there  was  no 
mercy. 

Spain  was  not  so  isolated  from 
other  European  countries  at  this  time 
as  it  has  been  since.  It  was  not  un- 
usual, we  are  told,  for  a  youth  to 
resort  to  the  German  universities, 
and  the  wide  empire  of  Charles  V.,  in 
which  the  Spaniards  found  them- 
selves embraced,  must  in  many  ways 
have  brought  them  in  contact  with 
the  foreigner.  The  new  doctrines 
obtained  disciples  amongst  them,  and 
chiefly  amongst  the  more  educated. 
A  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Spanish  language  was  printed  in 
Germany,  and  one  Juan  Hernandez 
has  perpetuated  his  name  and  me- 
mory by  the  zeal  which  he  displayed 
in  introducing  this  translation,  and 
other  religious  books  of  the  reformed 
faith,  into  Spain.  Dexterously  evad- 
ing both  custom-house  officer  and 
spies  of  the  Inquisition,  he  succeeded 
in  landing  "  two  large  casks,"  filled 
with  this  forbidden  fruit.  Others 
followed  his  example,  and  the  poison 
of  heresy  was  thus  circulating  rapidly 
through  the  land. 

It  seems  that  the  spread  of  the  re- 
formed religion  had  escaped  detection 
at  home,  and  that  the  first  notice 
which  the  Spanish  inquisitors  re- 
ceived of  the  fact  was  from  some  of 
their  ecclesiastical  brethren  abroad. 
Probably  certain  Spaniards  of  the 
reformed  faith  had  been  less  upon 
their  guard  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
amongst  the  Flemish  people,  than 
they  would  have  been  in  their  own 
country.  However,  when  the  alarm 
was  once  sounded,  the  pope,  the 
king,  and  the  inquisitors  were  in- 
stantly in  arms.  A  royal  edict  was 
issued— so  monstrous  we  can  scarcely 
credit  it — which  condemned  all  who 
bought,  sold,  or  read  prohibited 
works,  to  be  burned  alive  !  In  order 
the  better  to  detect  these  criminals, 
the  pope  issued  a  bull,  "  in  which  he 
commanded  all  confessors,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  enjoin 
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on  their  penitents  to  inform  against 
all  persons,  however  nearly  allied  to 
them,  who  might  be  guilty  of  such 
practices."  The  grand  inquisitor, 
Fernando  Valdes,  most  inexorable  of 
men,  redoubled  his  vigilance.  Care- 
ful not  to  alarm  his  victims  till  he 
had  them  in  his  toils,  his  approaches 
at  first  were  slow  and  stealthy. 

"  His  spies  were  everywhere  abroad, 
mingling  with  the  suspected,  and  in- 
sinuating themselves  into  their  confi- 
dence. At  length,  by  the  treacheiy  of 
some,  and  by  working  on  the  nervous 
apprehensions  or  the  religious  scruples 
of  others,  he  succeeded  in  detecting  the 
lurking-places  of  the  new  heresy,  and 
the  extent  of  ground  which  it  covered. 
This  was  much  larger  than  had  been 
imagined,  although  the  Reformation  in 
Spain  seemed  less  formidable  from  the 
number  of  its  proselytes  than  from  their 
character  and  position.  Many  of  them 
were  ecclesiastics,  especially  intrusted 
with  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  faith. 

"  At  length  the  preliminary  informa- 
tion having  been  obtained,  the  proscribed 
having  been  marked  out,  the  plan  of 
attack  settled,  an  order  was  given  for 
the  simultaneous  arrest  of  all  persons 
suspected  of  heresy  throughout  the 
kingdom.  It  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on 
the  unhappy  victims,  who  had  gone  on 
with  their  secret  associations,  little  sus- 
pecting the  ruin  that  hung  orer  them. 
No  resistance  was  attempted.  Men  and 
women,  churchmen  and  laymen,  persons 
of  all  ranks  and  professions,  were  hurried 
from  their  homes  and  lodged  in  the 
secret  chambers  of  the  Inquisition.  Yet 
these  could  not  furnish  accommodation 
for  the  number,  and  many  were  removed 
to  the  ordinary  prisons,  and  even  to  con- 
vents and  private  dwellings.  In  Seville 
alone  eight  hundred  were  arrested  on 
the  first  day.  Fears  were  entertained  of 
an  attempt  at  rescue,  and  an  additional 
guai-d  was  stationed  over  places  of  con- 
finement. The  inquisitors  were  in  the 
condition  of  a  fisherman  whose  cast  has 
been  so  successful  that  the  draught  of 
fishes  seems  likely  to  prove  too  heavy 
for  his  net." 

Then  came  the  terrible  auto-da-fe. 
But  before  quoting  Mr  Prescott's  de- 
scription of  this  odious  spectacle,  let 
us  be  permitted  to  remark  that  nei- 
ther king,  pope,  nor  grand  inquisi- 
tor could  have  succeeded  in  striking 
their  fatal  blow,  but  for  one  other 
circumstance.  The  auto-da-fe  was 
popular  in  Spain.  In  other  coun- 
tries the  spectacle  would  have  ex- 
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cited  compassion  as  well  as  terror, 
and  awakened  a  dangerous  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers.  It  had  become 
popular  in  Spain,  not  from  any  pecu- 
liar barbarity  in  that  people,  but  be- 
cause it  had  been  introduced  "and 
established  amongst  them,  in  the  first 
instance,  as  an  instrument  to  be  used 
against  the  Jews.  The  Inquisition 
was  introduced  into  Castile  for  the 
express  purpose  of  punishing  relapsed 
Jews — men  who  had  been  compelled 
to  simulate  conversion  in  order  to  save 
their  property  or  their  lives,  and 
who,  when  the  immediate  alarm  had 
passed  over,  had  returned  to  the  out- 
ward profession  of  their  faith,  or  had 
failed  to  keep  up  a  studied  hypocrisy. 
A  popular  hatred  to  this  nation  work- 
ed its  will  through  an  ecclesiastical 
institution.  The  Spaniards,  from 
burning  Jews  in  public,  got  the  taste 
for  such  exhibitions.  The  auto-da-fe 
was  a  religious  fete  and  a  military 
spectacle ;  and  when  their  own  coun- 
trymen were  substituted  for  the  de- 
tested Hebrew,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  the  pope  to  grant,  as  he  did, 
an  indulgence  of  forty  days  to  every 
one  who  was  present.  They  flocked 
to  the  scene  as  eagerly  as  to  a  bull- 
fight. It  had  far  more  elements  of 
excitement — death,  torture,  flames, 
a  gorgeous  spectacle,  and  the  whole 
combined  into  an  act  of  worship. 

We,  of  course,  would  no  more  jus- 
tify the  Spaniards  in  their  persecu- 
tion of  Jews  than  of  Christian  here- 
tics. But  in  their  animosity  to  the 
first  there  mingled  that  national 
hatred,  that  repugnance  to  the  for- 
eigner (for  the  Jew  was  essentially  a 
foreigner),  which  is  always  a  strong 
passion  amongst  an  uncultivated 
people.  This  hatred  to  the  Jews  is 
a  disgrace  in  which  all  Christendom 
must  participate ;  and  there  were  some 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  people,  which  gave  them  a 
peculiarly  large  share  of  the  unami- 
able  passion.  Perhaps  of  all  the  re- 
ligious persecutions  which  have  been 
recorded  there  is  none  so  utterly 
black  —  so  devoid  of  any  redeeming 
lights  and  shades — as  this  of  the 
Christian  upon  his  half-brother  the 
Jew.  All  that  is  not  distinctly  trace- 
able to  the  odium  iheologicum  is  of 
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the  dark  or  despicable  order  of  hu- 
man feeling.  No  political  motive 
mingles  up  with  it ;  the  strong  op- 
press the  weak  ;  the  "  large-handed 
robber"  takes  advantage  of  the  popu- 
lar hatred  to  pillage  a  wealth  that 
had  been  obtained  by  industry  :  there 
is  no  other  separable  ingredient  but 
envy,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness.  We  do  not  justify,  we  only 
explain  the  course  of  events.  Had  the 
first  public  burning  of  human  beings, 
for  a  difference  in  religion,  been  that 
of  their  own  countrymen,  A.  D.  1559, 
we  cannot  think  the  Spaniards  would 
have  welcomed  it  with  the  perfect 
satisfaction  they  seem  to  have  done. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Chris- 
tian was  so  utterly  alienated  from  the 
Jew,  that  he  appears  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  one  large  portion  of  his  faith 
was  held  in  common  between  them. 
At  Castile,  the  place  of  execution, 
erected  especially  for  this  unhappy 
people,  was  "  a  spacious  stone  scaf- 
fold, with  the  statues  of  four  pro- 
phets attached  to  the  corners,  to 
which  the  unhappy  sufferers  were 
bound  for  the  sacrifice."  *  The  He- 
brew martyr — this  renegade  to  the 
faith— was  to  be  bound  and  burnt  at 
the  statue  of  one  of  his  own  prophets  ! 
Eighteen  months  were  spent,  after 
this  first  capture  of  the  heretics,  in 
their  trial,  torture,  and  inquiries  after 
suspected  confederates,  before  a  se- 
lection was  made  for  public  execu- 
tion. Then  followed  the  auto-da-fe 
at  Valladolid,  Grenada,  Toledo,  Se- 
ville, Barcelona — in  short,  the  twelve 
cities  in  which  tribunals  of  the  Holy 
Office  were  established.  The  second 
celebration  at  Valladolid,  of  which 
Mr  Prescott  gives  us  a  detailed  de- 
scription, was  one  of  more  than  usual 
solemnity,  being  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  king.  The  scene  was 
the  great  square  in  front  of  the 
church  of  St  Francis.  It  would  be 
unnecessary,  for  any  novelty  that 
there  is  in  the  account,  to  transfer  to 
our  pages  the  description  of  Mr  Pres- 
cott. Who  is  not  familiar,  in  imagi- 
nation, with  the  san  benito,  and  the 
high  conical  cap,  both  of  them  cover- 
ed over  with  flames  and  devils  1 
But  we  make  a  brief  extract  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  animus  of  the  peo- 


*  History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  ch.  vii. 
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pie,  as  well  as  of  the  monarch  and 
the  priesthood.  The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  not  here  the  seed  of  the 
church,  because  there  was  no  pity 
anywhere  amongst  the  spectators. 

"  At  six  in  the  morning  all  the  bells  in 
the  capital  began  to  toll,  and  a  solemn 
procession  was  seen  to  move  from  the 
dismal  fortress  of  the  Inquisition.  In 
the  van  marched  a  body  of  troops,  to 
secure  a  free  passage  for  the  procession. 
Then  came  the  condemned,  each  attend- 
ed by  two  familiars  of  the  Holy  Office, 
and  those  who  were  to  suffer  at  the 
stake  by  two  friars,  in  addition,  exhort- 
ing the  heretic  to  abjure  his  errors. 
Those  admitted  to  penitence  wore  a  sable 
dress,  while  the  unfortunate  martyr  was 
enveloped  in  a  loose  sack  of  yellow  cloth, 
the  san  benito,  with  his  head  sxirmounted 
by  a  cap  of  pasteboard  of  a  conical  form, 
which,  together  with  the  cloak,  was  em- 
broidered with  figures  of  flames,  and  of 
devils  fanning  and  feeding  them — all 
emblematical  of  the  destiny  of  the  here- 
tic's soul  in  the  world  to  come,  as  well 
as  of  his  body  in  the  present.  Then 
came  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  the 
judges  of  the  courts,  the  ecclesiastical 
orders,  and  the  nobles  of  the  land  on 
horseback.  These  were  followed  by  the 
members  of  the  dread  tribunal  and  the 
fiscal,  bearing  a  standard  of  crimson 
damask,  on  one  side  of  which  were  dis- 
played the  arms  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
on  the  other  the  insignia  of  the  founders, 
Sixtus  the  Fifth,  and  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholic. Next  came  a  numerous  train  of 
familiars,  well  mounted,  among  whom 
were  many  of  the  gentry  of  the  province, 
proud  to  act  as  the  body-guard  of  the 
Holy  Office.  The  rear  was  brought  up 
by  an  immense  concourse  of  the  common 
people,  stimulated  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, no  doubt,  by  the  loyal  desire  to  see 
their  new  sovereign,  as  well  as  by  the 
ambition  to  share  in  the  triumphs  of  the 
auto-da-fe.  The  number  thus  drawn  to- 
gether from  the  capital  and  the  country, 
far  exceeding  what  was  usual  on  such 
occasions,  is  estimated  by  one  present  at 
full  two  hundred  thousand." 

A  royal  gallery  opposite  to  the 
scaffold  was  devoted  to  the  monarch 
and  his  household.  Those  "  admit- 
ted to  penitence,"  it  must  tee  observ- 
ed, saved  their  lives  by  a  public 
renunciation  of  their  errors,  but  they 
were  still  liable  to  very  heavy  pun- 
ishments. The  "  reconciled,"  as  they 
were  called,  were  sometimes  doomed 
to  perpetual  imprisonment— always 
to  the  confiscation  of  their  property. 
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The  ceremony  began  with  a  sermon 
preached  by  the  Bishop  of  Zamora. 

"  When  the  bishop  had  concluded, 
the  grand  inquisitor  administered  an  oath 
to  the  assembled  multitude,  who  on. 
their  knees  solemnly  swore  to  defend  the 
Inquisition,  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  faith,  and  to  inform  against  any  one 
who  should  swerve  from  it.  As  Philip 
repeated  an  oath  of  similar  import,  he 
suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and,  rising 
from  his  seat,  drew  his  sword  from  its 
scabbard,  as  if  to  announce  himself  the 
determined  champion  of  the  Holy 
Office." 

The  "reconciled"  were  first  con- 
fessed, sentenced,  and  dismissed. 

"  When  these  unfortunate  persons 
were  remanded,  under  a  strong  guard,  to 
their  prison,  all  eyes  were  turned  on  the 
little  company  of  martyrs,  who,  clothed 
in  the  ignominious  garb  of  the  san  benito , 
stood  waiting  the  sentence  of  the  judges, 
with  cords  round  their  necks,  and  in 
their  hands  a  cross,  or  sometimes  an  in- 
verted torch,  typical  of  their  own  speedy 
dissolution.  The  interest  of  the  specta- 
tors was  still  farther  excited,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  by  the  fact  that  several  of 
these  victims  were  not  only  illustrious 
for  their  rank,  but  yet  more  so  for  their 
talents  and  virtues.  In  their  haggard 
looks  and  emaciated  forms,  and  too  oftenr 
alas !  their  distorted  limbs,  it  was  easy 
to  read  the  story  of  their  sufferings  or 
their  long  imprisonment  ;  for  some  of 
them  had  been  confined  in  the  dark 
cells  of  the  Inquisition  for  more  than  a 
year.  Yet  their  countenances,  though 
haggard,  far  from  showing  any  sign  of 
weakness  or  fear,  were  lighted  up  with 
the  glow  of  holy  enthusiasm,  as  of  men 
prepared  to  seal  their  testimony  with 
their  blood 

"  One  of  the  sufferers  was  Domingo 
de  Roxas,  son  of  the  Marquis  de  Poza, 
an  unhappy  noble,  who  had  seen  five  of 
his  family,  including  his  eldest  sou,  con- 
demned to  various  humiliating  penances 
by  the  Inquisition  for  their  heretical  opi- 
nions. This  one  was  to  suffer  death. 
De  Roxas  was  a  Dominican  monk.  It  is 
singular  that  this  order,  from  which  the 
ministers  of  the  Holy  Office  were  parti- 
cularly taken,  furnished  many  proselytes 
to  the  reformed  religion.  De  Roxas,  as 
was  the  usage  with  ecclesiastics,  was  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  sacerdotal  habit  un- 
til his  sentence  had  been  read,  when  he 
was  degraded  from  his  ecclesiastical 
rank,  his  vestments  were  stripped  off 
one  after  another,  and  the  hideous  dress 
of  the  san  benito  thrown  over  him,  amicfr 
the  shoitts  and  derision  of  the  populace." 
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But  enough,  our  readers  will  per- 
haps say,  of  these  horrors.  Nor,  in- 
deed, are  we  compelled  to  linger  on 
them,  by  the  absence  in  Mr  Pres- 
cott's  volumes  of  other  topics  of  in- 
terest. What  proportions  the  two 
volumes  now  presented  to  us  will  bear 
to  the  whole  work  when  completed, 
we  cannot  tell ;  but  if  it  is  conducted 
throughout  upon  the  same  wide  plan 
as  is  here  adopted,  it  will  embrace  a 
vast  amount  of  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  Europe  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  II.  We  confess,  for  our  own 
part,  that  we  felt  some  disappoint- 
ment when  we  found  that  we  had 
only  an  instalment  of  the  history. 
It  would  have  been  an  interesting 
occupation  to  have  sat  down,  with 
the  aid  of  Mr  Prescott,  to  a  new 
study  of  the  character  and  actions  of 
Philip.  Such  task,  however,  we 
must  postpone  to  some  future  time. 
There  is  more  than  one  problem  to 
which  we  would  willingly  address 
ourselves,  but  not  unless  the  whole 
life,  the  whole  drama  lay  before  us. 
If,  however,  the  present  fragment  is 
necessarily  deficient  in  unity,  it  pos- 
sesses variety  of  interest.  We  are 
carried  to  the  convent  of  Yuste, 
where  Charles  V.  passed  his  last 
years  of  retirement  j  we  are  engaged 
in  the  famous  siege  of  Malta,  where 
the  Knights  of  St  John  resisted  the 
whole  forces  of  Sultan  Solyman — a 
siege  which,  even  though  the  cannon 
of  Sebastopol  is  still  ringing  in  our 
ears,  we  could  not  read  without  emo- 
tion ;  and,  amongst  the  transactions 
of  the  royal  palace  itself,  we  may 
perplex  ourselves  over  the  secret  exe- 
cution of  Montigny,  or  the  mystery 
that  hangs,  or  did  hang,  over  the 
memory  of  Don  Carlos. 

Mr  Prescott  has  been  anticipated 
in  the  novel  views  he  had  to  present 
to  us  of  Charles  V.'s  manner  of  life 
at  Yuste,  by  Mr  Stirling's  Cloister 
Life  of  Charles  V.  Nevertheless,  his 
chapter  on  this  subject  will  be  read 
with  interest.  How  did  it  come  to 
pass,  it  will  be  asked,  that  Robert- 
son, a  careful  and  judicious  writer, 
should  have  been  so  misled  as  to  in- 
vest this  conventual  retreat  of  the 
valetudinarian  emperor  with  all  the 
austerities  of  the  monk  ?  The  fact 
was,  that  the  good  prior  of  Yuste, 
and  perhaps  other  good  ecclesiastics, 
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were  in  the  habit  of  romancing  a 
little  upon  the  piety  of  one  who  had 
presented  so  edifying  an  example  to 
the  world.  The  authorities  to  which 
Robertson  had  access,  profess  to  de- 
rive their  account  from  this  prior, 
and  he  was  therefore  fully  justified 
in  following  them.  A  mass  of  origi- 
nal documents,  correspondence,  and 
the  like,  which  have  only  of  late 
years  been  allowed  to  see  the  light, 
have  corrected  our  views  on  this  and 
many  other  topics  of  Spanish  his- 
tory. 

"  The  furniture  of  the  dwelling — ac- 
cording to  an  authority  usually  followed 
— was  of  the  simplest  kind  ;  and  Charles, 
we  are  told,  took  no  better  care  of  his 
gouty  limbs  than  to  provide  himself 
with  an  arm-chair,  or  rather  half  a  chair  " 
(how  was  it  bisected  ]),  "  which  would 
not  have  brought  four  reals  at  an  auc- 
tion. The  inventory  of  the  furniture  at 
Yuste  tells  a  very  different  story.  In- 
stead of  '  half  an  arm-chair,'  we  find, 
besides  other  chairs  lined  with  velvet, 
two  arm-chairs  especially  destined  to  the 
emperor's  service.  One  of  these  was  of 
a  peculiar  construction,  and  was  accom- 
modated with  no  less  than  six  cushions, 
and  a  footstool,  for  the  repose  of  his 
gouty  limbs.  His  wardrobe  showed  a 
similar  attention  to  his  personal  com- 
fort." 

In  short,  Charles  was  a  very  sen- 
sible man,  and  his  retirement  mani- 
fests throughout  an  admirable  com- 
bination of  worldly  wisdom  and 
rational  piety.  But  the  temptation 
to  make  a  striking  contrast  between 
his  former  and  his  later  mode  of  life 
could  not  be  resisted ;  and,  with  or 
without  help  from  the  prior  of  Yuste,, 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  inevitable 
that  many  imaginary  stories  would 
be  mingled  up  with  the  cloister  life 
of  an  emperor.  Charles  continued 
to  take  a  becoming  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  in  the  go- 
vernment of  his  son.  As  a  proof 
that  his  judgment  was  under  no 
monkish  discipline,  we  are  told  that 
he  was  exceeding  wroth  with  Pope 
Paul  IV.  for  the  unjust  war  he  was 
stirring  up  against  Spain  :  no  scruple 
upon  bearing  arms  against  his  holi- 
ness affected  him.  lie  was  rather 
too  fond  of  good  living  for  an  inva- 
lid ;  and  it  is  said  (which  we  do  not 
believe),  that  being  unable  to  fast, 
he  substituted  instead  the  penance  of 
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the  scourge.  The  well-known  story 
of  his  having  assisted  at  certain  mock 
obsequies  for  his  own  death,  has  been 
rendered  very  doubtful  by  Mr  Pres- 
cott.  The  emperor  was  very  fond  of 
getting  up  such  ceremonies  for  the 
death  of  others.  "  Not  a  member  of 
the  Golden  Fleece  died  but  he  was 
prepared  to  commemorate  the  event 
with  solemn  funeral  rites.  These,  in 
short,  seemed  to  be  the  festivities  of 
Charles's  cloister  life."  The  taste 
for  these  lugubrious  ceremonies,  to- 
gether with  some  preparation  made 
for  his  own  real  obsequies,  may  have 
given  rise  to  a  story  which  received 
some  new  detail  from  every  writer 
who  repeated  it.  The  story  is  traced, 
it  is  true,  to  one  of  the  Jeronymite 
brethren  living  at  Yuste  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  affair  in  the  letters  of  any 
one  of  the  emperor's  household  re- 
siding at  Yuste,  although  there  are 
letters  extant  written  by  Charles's 
physician,  his  major-domo,  and  his 
secretary,  both  on  the  31st  of  August, 
the  day 'of  the  funeral,  and  on  the  1st 
of  September.  With  so  extraordi- 
nary an  event  fresh  in  their  minds, 
their  silence  is  inexplicable."  Even 
if  we  suppose  that  these  mock  obse- 
quies took  place  on  some  other  date, 
still  the  complete  silence  of  all  these 
lay  correspondents  on  so  curious  a 
subject  throws  at  least  some  suspi- 
cion on  the  truth  of  the  story. 

Mr  Prescott  more  than  once  inti- 
mates that  there  was  in  the  Emperor 
.  Charles  some  taint  of  insanity  or  of 
morbid  melancholy,  derived  from  his 
mother  Joanna.  We  are  unable  to 
detect  this.  If  the  history  of  the 
unfortunate  Joanna  were  unknown, 
would  any  one  have  suspected  such 
a  thing  ?  Is  there  any  passion  or 
eccentricity  of  Charles  which  may 
not  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
ordinary  infirmities  of  human  tem- 
per, the  long  possession  of  power, 
and  the  peculiar  notions  of  the  age  ? 
We  can  see  no  reason  for  bringing  in 
.here  the  hypothesis  of  a  "  taint  of 
insanity."  In  another  character  which 
comes  under  the  review  of  Mr  Pres- 
cott, it  is  something  more  than  an  hy- 
pothesis. There  is  very  little  doubt 
that  Don  Carlos,  the  hero  of  so  many 
jioble  tragedies — was  a  lunatic  ! 

Here  is  a  lesson  to  the  writer  of 
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tragedies — if  any  of  that  race  survive 
to  profit  by  it.  The  dramatic  poet 
is  apt  to  rejoice  in  the  historical  ob- 
scurity that  hangs  over  his  subject ; 
for  that  very  obscurity  it  has  per- 
haps been  chosen.  Here  his  own  in- 
vention can  have  full  scope  ;  here  is 
a  vacant  space  in  the  very  midst  of 
veritable  history,  into  which  he  can 
most  legitimately  introduce  his  own 
ideal  figure.  It  is  the  very  thing  he 
wants.  Forthwith  his  ideal  Carlos 
is  shaped,  in  whatsoever  divine  linea- 
ments he  thinks  fit ;  and  his  enlight- 
ened prince,  glowing  with  every 
noble  sentiment  of  love  and  patriot- 
ism, takes  possession  of  the  vacant 
space.  But  lo  !  the  patient  historian 
has  all  this  time  been  ransacking  in 
old  archives,  and  turning  over  their 
records  as  they  came  to  light,  and 
he  succeeds  at  length  in  reviving  the 
true  prince ;  and  now  in  that  charm- 
ed circle  where  the  poet's  ideal 
stands,  there  rises  a  veritable  figure 
of  flesh  and  blood,  a  Prince  Carlos, 
who  is  a  hot-headed  violent  youth, 
very  bilious,  with  a  fractured  skull 
that  has  been  trepanned — such  a  one 
as  would  only  escape  hanging  on  the 
plea,  of  insanity.  We  know  not  where 
the  dramatic  poet  is  to  fly  to,  in 
these  days  of  research,  for  his  plot 
of  historical  ground  overshadowed  by 
a  favourable  obscurity.  He  would 
hardly  be  safe  in  Egypt  or  in  Baby- 
lon. We  would  not  commend  him 
to  an  ideal  Sesostris  or  Semiramis  : 
some  one  will  be  spelling  out  their 
real  history  from  old  tombs  and  mys- 
terious hieroglyphics,  or  rather  from 
hieroglyphics  that  have  ceased  to  be 
mysterious. 

The  readers  of  Schiller  and  Al- 
fieri  will  turn  with  a  peculiar  interest 
to  this  portion  of  Mr  Prescotfs  work. 
We  will  not  attempt  to  recall  the 
ideal  portraits  these  writers  and  some 
others  have  drawn — the  ardent  and 
ill-used  lover,  the  prince-apostle  of 
liberty;  we  will  suppose  all  this  is 
vivid  in  their  memory.  And  now,  in 
a  few  words,  we  will  present  them 
the  Don  Carlos  which  Mr  Prescott 
from  his  archives  has  brought  up 
into  the  light  of  day. 

Carlos  was  the  son  of  Philip  by  his 
first  wife,  Mary  of  Portugal.  As  a 
boy  we  have  from  different  sources 
the  following  account  of  him — that 
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he  was  violent,  cruel,  singularly 
haughty,  not  disposed  to  study,  nor 
even  to  athletic  exercises,  but  gene- 
rous in  his  gifts,  and  quick-witted ; 
so  that  some  one  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  collect  the  remarkable 
sayings  of  the  royal  youth.  His 
health  was  bad :  "  a  bilious  tem- 
perament already  began  to  show  it- 
self in  the  form  of  intermittent  fever, 
with  which  he  continued  to  be  afflict- 
ed for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Un- 
der this  depressing  disorder  his 
spirits  sank,  his  body  wasted  away, 
and  his  strength  failed  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  it  was  feared  he  might  not 
reach  the  age  of  manhood." 

When  Philip  lost  his  second  wife, 
Mary  of  England,  he  married  for  his 
third  Isabella  of  France.  There  had 
been  some  treaty  of  marriage  between 
her  and  Don  Carlos ;  but  Philip  be- 
ing left  a  widower,  and  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  took  the  place  of  his 
son.  Carlos  may  have  possibly  felt 
some  resentment ;  a  boy,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  conceit  which  distinguishes 
that  age,  would  be  quite  capable  of 
such  a  sentiment ;  but  Isabella  could 
have  felt  no  tenderness  towards  a 
boy  of  fourteen,  "  sallow  and  sickly." 
She  was  kind  to  him,  and  always  be- 
friended him ;  but  it  was  the  kind- 
ness of  an  amiable  woman  and  a 
relative. 

About  a  year  after  this  event,  Car- 
los went,  for  the  benefit  of  the  change 
of  air,  to  Alcala  ;  and  here  he  met 
with  an  accident  to  which  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  are  attri- 
buted. One  evening  as  he  was  de- 
scending a  flight  of  steps  (some  say 
in  a  love  adventure,  being  in  search 
•of  the  gardener's  daughter),  he  made 
a  mis-step,  and  fell  headlong  down 
five  or  six  stairs  against  a  door  at  the 
bottom  of  the  passage.  At  first  the 
accident  was  thought  lightly  of,  but 
alarming  symptoms  soon  set  in ;  the 

nmt    became    delirious :   it    was 
d  that  the  skull  was  fractured. 
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The  operation  of  trepanning  was  per- 
formed, a  part  of  the  bone  of  the 
skull  was  removed,  and  Carlos  slowly 
recovered.  Of  course,  a  royal  prince 
of  Spain  could  not  be  restored  with- 
out a  miracle ;  and  the  credit  of  such 
cure  as  was  effected  was  divided  be- 
tween the  bones  of  a  holy  friar,  and 
the  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Atocha. 
We  have  a  very  marvellous  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  friar  per- 
formed his  part  in  the  curative  pro- 
cess.* 

The  physician,  or  the  friar,  may 
have  healed  the  wound  and  allayed 
the  fever,  but  that  some  permanent 
injury  had  been  inflicted  on  the  brain 
which  was  beyond  their  power  to 
cure,  appears  evident  from  the  eccen- 
tricities of  conduct  which  Carlos  now 
began  to  display.  Some  of  the  stories 
told  of  him  are  such  as  might  be  re- 
peated of  many  wild  coxcombical 
youths.  Even  the  revenge  that  he 
took  upon  a  bootmaker  who  had 
offended  him — ordering  the  leather 
of  his  boot  to  be  cut  in  pieces  and 
stewed,  and  forcing  the  unlucky  cord- 
wainer  to  swallow  as  much  of  it  as 
he  could  get  down— may  have  its 
parallel  in  a  modern  barrack.  But 
there  are  other  anecdotes  which,  if 
they  are  true,  speak  clearly  of  in- 
sanity : — 

"  On  one  occasion  he  made  a  violent 
assault  on  his  governor,  Don  Garcia  de 
Toledo,  for  some  slight  cause  of  offence. 
On  another,  he  would  have  thrown  his 
chamberlain,  Don  Alonzo  de  Cordova, 
out  of  the  window.  These  noblemen 
complained  to  Philip,  and  besought  him 
to  release  them  from  a  service  where 
.they  were  exposed  to  affronts  they  could 
not  resent. 

"  Cardinal  Espinosa,  president  of  the 
council  of  Castile,  and  afterwards  grand 
inquisitor,  banished  a  player  named 
Cisneros  from  the  palace,  where  he  was 
to  have  performed  that  night  for  the 
prince's  diversion.  It  was  probably  by 
Philip's  order.  Carlos,  meeting  the  car- 
dinal, seized  him  roughly  by  the  collar, 


*  The  Lady  of  Atocha,  Mr  Prcscott  informs  us  in  a  note,  was  the  especial  patron- 
ess of  Madrid,  and  is  recognised  as  such  at  the  present  day.  "  A  late  journal  of 
that  capital,"  he  continues,  "  states  that  the  queen,  accompanied  by  her  august  con- 
tort and  the  Princess  of  Asturias,  went,  on  the  2<ith  March  1854,  in  solemn  proces- 
.sion,  to  the  church,  to  decorate  the  image  with  the.  collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece."  Are 
we  reading  of  a  European  country,  or  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  ?  Or  is  this  but  the 
natural  result  of  the  auto-da-fe,  and  that  repressive  policy  in  which  Spain,  as  we 
have  seen,  so  pre-eminently  distinguished  herself? 
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and,  laying  his  hand  on  his  poniard,  ex- 
claimed, '  You  scurvy  priest,  do  you  dare 
to  prevent  Cisneros  from  playing  before 
me  ?  'By  the  life  of  my  father,  I  will  kill 
you  ! '  The  trembling  prelate,  throwing 
himself  upon  his  knees,  was  too  happy  to 
escape  with  his  life  from  the  hands  of 
the  infuriated  prince." 

An  unfortunate  money-lender,  one 
Grimaldo,  after  having  supplied  the 
prince  with  some  money  he  had  asked, 
added,  in  the  usual  high-flown  style 
of  Oastilian  politeness,  "  that  all  he 
had  was  at  his  disposal."  Carlos 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  instantly 
demanded  a  hundred  thousand  ducats. 
In  vain  Grimaldo  protested  that  he 
had  only  used  "  a  form  of  speech " 
current  in  all  good  society.  The  best 
bargain  he  could  make  was  to  be  let 
off  with  sixty  thousand — to  be  paid 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  quite  in  consistency  with 
these  instances  of  frenzy  or  perver- 
sity that  Carlos  should  at  other  times 
have  behaved  in  a  generous  manner, 
and  that  he  should  have  obtained  the 
affections  of  some  members  of  the 
royal  family.  The  queen  was  always 
friendly  to  him.  She  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  complete  control  over 
him,  so  that  his  conduct  in  her  pre- 
sence was  probably  never  extrava- 
gant. Neither  is  it  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  those  whom  he  offended 
attributed  his  outrageous  demeanour 
to  insanity  ;  the  suspicion  may  never 
have  crossed  their  minds  ;  they  may 
have  only  seen  and  resented  in  his 
behaviour  the  injury  done  them  by 
a  passionate  and  imperious  youth. 
The  king  himself,  it  may  be  observed, 
sometimes  speaks  of  the  prince  as  if 
he  were  a  culprit,  at  other  times  he 
absolves  him  from  guilt,  intimating 
obscurely  his  insanity.  To  us,  how- 
ever, with  the  whole  circumstances 
before  us,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
but  one  interpretation  to  such  a  scene 
as  this : — 

"  When  the  Duke  of  Alva  came  to  pay 
his  respects  to  him  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  the  Netherlands,  the  prince 
fiercely  said,  '  You  are  not  to  go  to  Flan- 
ders ;  I  will  go  there  myself.'  Alva  en- 
deavoured to  pacify  him,  saying  that  it 
was  too  dangerous  a  mission  for  the  heir 
to  the  throne ;  that  he  was  going  to  quiet 
the  troubles  of  the  country,  and  prepare 
it  for  the  coming  of  the  king,  when  the 
prince  could  accompany  his  father,  if  his 
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presence  could  be  spared  in  Castile. 
But  this  explanation  only  served  to  irri- 
tate Carlos  the  more;  and,  drawing  his 
dagger,  he  turned  suddenly  on  the  duke, 
exclaiming,  '  You  shall  not  go ;  if  you 
do,  I  will  kill  you.'  A  struggle  ensued 
— an  awkward  one  for  Alva,  as  to  have 
injured  the  heir-apparent  might  have 
been  construed  into  treason.  Fortu- 
nately, being  much  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  he  grappled  with  Carlos  and  held 
him  tight,  while  the  latter  exhausted  his 
strength  in  ineffectual  efforts  to  escape. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  prince  released 
than  he  turned  again,  with  the  fury  of  a 
madman,  on  the  duke,  who  again  closed 
with  him,  when  the  noise  of  the  fray 
brought  in  one  of  the  chamberlains  from 
an  adjoining  room;  and  Carlos,  extricat- 
ing himself  from  the  iron  grasp  of  his 
adversary,  withdrew  to  his  own  apart- 
ment." 

"  I'll  kill  you ! "  seems  to  have 
been  his  favourite  threat.  At  length 
he  began  to  mutter  it  against  the 
king  himself.  He  went  about  fre- 
quently repeating  that  there  was  a 
man  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled 
whom  he  desired  to  kill.  At  Christ- 
mas time  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
royal  family  to  take  the  sacrament 
together  in  public ;  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  this  sacred  ceremony, 
Carlos  went  to  confession.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  was  meditating  mur- 
der, without  revealing  his  intended 
victim.  His  confessor  refused  abso- 
lution. Several  learned  divines  were 
got  together  to  give  their  opinions  on 
the  case.  One  of  the  number,  wish- 
ing to  draw  from  Carlos  the  name  of 
his  enemy,  told  him  that  this  intelli- 
gence might  possibly  have  some  in- 
fluence on  their  judgment.  The 
prince  replied  that  "his  father  was 
the  person,  and  that  he  wished  to 
have  his  life  ! " 

What  more  palpable  proof  of  in- 
sanity could  be  put  on  record !  At 
the  same  time  that  he  was  brooding 
over  this  assassination,  he  was  also 
projecting  schemes  to  fly  from  the 
palace  and  his  father.  Both  designs 
were  of  course  revealed  to  the  king, 
who  now  took  prompt  measures  for 
his  arrest. 

"  The  prince  slept  with  as  many  pre- 
cautions as  a  highwayman  —  with  his 
sword  and  dagger  by  his  side,  and  a 
loaded  musket  within  reach,  ready  at 
any  moment  for  action.;  For  further 
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security  he  had  caused  an  ingenious 
artisan  to  construct  a  bolt  in  such  a  way 
that,  by  means  of  pulleys,  he  coiild  fast- 
en or  unfasten  the  door  of  his  chamber 
while  in  bed.  With  such  precautions  it 
would  be  a  perilous  thing  to  invade  the 
slumbers  of  a  desperate  man  like  Carlos. 
But  Philip  was  aware  of  the  difficulties, 
and  he  ordered  the  mechanic  to  derange 
the  machinery  so  that  it  should  not 
work  ;  and  thus  the  door  was  left  with- 
out the  usual  means  for  securing  it." 

The  king  himself,  partially  clad  in 
armour,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Feria, 
captain  of  the  guard,  with  four  or 
five  other  lords  and  twelve  privates 
of  the  guard,  made  the  arrest.  It 
was  about  midnight  —  the  prince 
was  asleep.  The  Duke  of  Feria  stole 
softly  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  and 
secured  the  sword  and  dagger  and 
musket.  Carlos,  awakening,  leaped 
from  his  bed,  uttering  loud  cries  and 
menaces,  and  endeavouring  to  seize 
his  arms.  He  found  himself  power- 
less and  a  prisoner.  Out  of  that 
room  he  never  again  passed.  The 
windows  were  barred  up,  the  door 
secured,  a  guard  of  twelve  halberdiers 
were  constantly  stationed  in  the  pas- 
sages leading  to  it,  and  night  and 
day  there  were  noblemen  appointed 
to  keep  watch  over  the  prisoner  him- 
self. All  communication  with  the 
outer  world  was  cut  off.  He  was  as 
one  buried  alive. 

The  confinement  soon  told  upon 
his  health ;  and  the  unhappy  prisoner 
seems  to  have  hastened  his  end  by 
his  own  wild  behaviour.  At  one 
time  he  would  abstain  from  food  for 
days  together,  then  he  would  eat 
enormously.  He  would  also  deluge 
the  floor  with  water,  then  walk  about 
half  naked  with  bare  feet  on  the  cold 
pavement.  He  caused  a  warming- 
pan  filled  with  ice  and  snow  to  be 
introduced  several  times  in  a  night 
into  his  bed.  But  Mr  Prescott  tells 
us  that  for  this  last  practice  he  might 
have  pleaded  the  medical  authorities 
of  his  time,  and  that  it  was  only  the 
hydropathic  treatment  of  that  day. 

If  the  king  had  determined  that 
Carlos  should  die,  he  was  also  soli- 
citous that  he  should  die  as  a  good 
Christian.  The  prince  had  often 
talked  wildly  of  religion  as  of  other 
matters  (on  which  account  he  seems 
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to  have  been  charged  with  heresy  by 
one  party,  and  extolled  for  his  liber- 
ality by  another),  and  when  first  im- 
prisoned he  refused  to  see  his  confes- 
sor. But  at  the  close  of  his  career 
there  was  that  return  to  rationality 
which  often,  in  such  cases,  marks  the 
approach  of  death;  and  Carlos  not 
only  received  the  confessor,  but  passed 
from  the  world  in  a  peaceful  and  de- 
vout frame  of  mind. 

Such  was  the  history  and  fate  of 
Don  Carlos.  For  Philip's  part  in  the 
tragedy,  we  think  that  it  stands  very 
distinctly  revealed  before  us.  The 
severe  and  conscientious  monarch 
felt  persuaded  that  his  son,  whether 
absolutely  insane  or  not,  was  not  the 
man  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
reign  over  a  great  kingdom — felt  per- 
suaded that  it  was  his  duty  to  pre- 
vent his  accession  to  the  throne. 
There  was  no  certain  way  of  prevent- 
ing this  but  to  take  care  that  the  son 
did  not  survive  the  father.  There  is 
no  proof  that  any  other  means  were 
resorted  to  for  hastening  his  death 
than  the  necessary  confinement  of 
his  person ;  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Philip 
that  he  should  die ;  and  we  have  as 
little  doubt  that  this  intention  arose 
from  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
stern  duty  of  his  own  high  position. 
Read  the  following  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  his  aunt,  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  sister  of  the  emperor  his 
father — a  lady  whom  we  are  told  he 
always  held  in  great  respect : — 

"  Although,"  he  writes,  "  it  has 
long  been  obvious  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  some  order  in  regard  to 
.the  prince,  yet  the  feelings  of  a  father 
have  led  me  to  resort  to  all  other 
means  before  proceeding  to  extremity* 
But  affairs  have  at  length  come  to  such 
a  pass  that,  to  fulfil  the  duty  which,  as 
a  Christian  prince,  I  owe  both  to 
God  and  to  my  realm,  I  have  been 
compelled  to  place  my  son  in  strict 
confinement.  .  .  .  I  will  only 
add  that  this  determination  has  not 
been  brought  about  by  any  miscon- 
duct on  the  part  of  my  son,  or  by  any 
want  of  respect  to  me  "  (words  which 
must  imply  that  he  considered  him 
insane) ;  "  nor  is  this  treatment  of 
him  intended  by  way  of  chastisement 
— for  that,  however  just  the  grounds 
of  ii^woidd  have  its  time  and  its  limit. 
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Neither  have  I  resorted  to  it  as  an 
expedient  for  reforming  his  disorderly 
life.  The  proceeding  rests  altogether 
on  another  foundation ;  and  the  re- 
medy I  propose  is  not  one  either  of 
time  or  expedients,  but  is  of  the 
greatest  moment,  as  I  have  already 
remarked,  to  satisfy  my  obligations 
to  God  and  my  people." 

Those  who  think  that  a  prince 
who  dissembles  on  some  occasions 
must  always  be  hypocritical,  will  re- 
fuse to  give  credit  to  this  language. 
To  us  it  wears  the  aspect  of  sincerity. 
Nor  does  it  bear  any  but  one  inter- 
pretation :  that  the  king  was  neither 
bent  on  punishing  his  son,  against 
whom  his  anger  would  be  misplaced 
— nor  on  reforming  his  son,  which 
would  be  a  hopeless  undertaking — 
but  on  removing  him  (if  .this  should 
be  necessary)  from  the  world  —  it 
being  his  duty  to  protect  the  country 
from  so  unworthy  a  claimant  of  the 
throne.  Other  protection  than  his 
death  would  give,  there  was  none. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  so  to 
disinherit  the  prince  but  that  some 
faction  would  have  rallied  round  his 
indefeasible  right. 

According  to  some  accounts,  Carlos 
underwent  a  sort  of  trial  or  process, 
which  implies  that  he  was  treated  as 
a  responsible  agent ;  but  this  is  easily 
explained  when  we  reflect  that,  even 
to  this  day,  there  is  no  greater  per- 
plexity than  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  extreme  folly  and  violence, 
and  absolute  insanity.  In  every  case 
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of  this  kind  it  is  always  a  mixed  ques- 
tion of  criminality  and  disease ;  and 
there  would,  at  all  events,  take  place 
some  examination  into  the  facts  by 
which  the  imprisonment  was  imme- 
diately justified.  Very  distinct  ideas 
upon  insanity  we  need  not  attribute 
to  Philip — we  know  not  where  to  find 
them  in  our  own  epoch,  and  for  our 
own  enlightenment ;  but  here  was 
a  youth  of  whom  no  good  could 
be  hoped,  who  was  brooding  over 
murder,  who  could  not  be  safely 
left  at  large,  and  who  assuredly 
was  not  the  fit  person  to  be  the 
possessor  of  a  throne,  or  the  tool  of 
a  faction. 

Of  course  the  fable  of  Isabella's 
assassination,  who  unhappily  died  a 
short  time  after  Don  Carlos,  is  utterly 
disproved ;  and  Mr  Prescott  deals  a 
just  castigation  on  such  writers  as 
the  Abbd  San  Real,  who  compose  an 
historical  romance  and  pass  it  off  as 
history. 

We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  Mr  Prescott's 
work.  We  will  then  follow  him 
throughout  in  his  delineation  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  European 
monarchs.  At  present  the  portrait 
is  but  half  drawn,  and  we  have  de- 
clined to  touch  on  several  points 
which  would  otherwise  have  attract- 
ed our  comments,  because  we  could 
not  do  this  with  satisfaction  to  our- 
selves, unless  we  were  allowed  to 
embrace  the  whole  history  of  the 
man. 
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THE     SCOT    ABROAD. 


THE  MAN  OP  LETTERS. 


OUR  country  has  sent  many  wan- 
derers over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
During  some  two  or  three  centuries 
there  was  no  considerable  state, 
either  in  Europe  or  among  the  more 
accessible  parts  of  Asia  or  Africa, 
where  our  ancestors  were  unknown. 
Every  country  was  familiar  with  the 
Scot  as  a  privileged  citizen  of  the 
world.  Is  this  peculiarity  a  reproach 
to  us  ?  Let  us  see. 

The  wanderers  from  among  us  were 
not  mendicants,  like  the  hordes  that 
have  sometimes  swarmed  mysteri- 
ously over  the  European  continent. 
They  were  not  noted  for  aptitude  in 
any  of  the  humble  or  servile  occupa- 
tions which  are  sometimes  identified 
with  national  designations — as  the 
Swiss  and  the  Savoyard  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Their  seat  is  always  found 
among  the  honourable  persons  of  the 
land.  Wherever  we  find  personal 
notices  of  our  fellow-countrymen  by 
foreigners,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
have  earned  their  title  to  reminis- 
cence by  some  valuable  service — 
that  they  have  taught  in  the  univer- 
sities— that  they  have  led  armies — 
or  that,  in  some  shape  or  other,  they 
have  contributed  to  the  intellectual 
progress  or  to  the  national  glory  of 
the  people  among  whom  their  lot  has 
been  cast. 

If  it  be  asked  why  they  withdrew 
their  eminent  capacities  from  their 
own  country,  and  put  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  stranger,  the  answer 
is  obvious  enough.  Let  us  suppose 
a  people  high-spirited,  ardent,  and 
full  of  vigour,  with  every  outlet  for 
their  energy  stopped  by  a  proud  and 
powerful  neighbour.  Let  us  suppose 
that  at  home  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry are  swept  away  by  hostile 
armies  —  that  their  churches  and 
castles  are  destroyed — that  the  in- 
ducements to  develop  high  culture 
in  any  department  are  blighted  by 
the  prospect  of  labouring  only  to  en- 
rich watchful  enemies — what  can  a 
people  so  beset  do,  but,  after  provi- 
sion made  by  their  arms  for  the  safety 
and  independence  of  their  native 


land,  seek  distinction  and  the  hon- 
ours and  enjoyments  of  life  abroad '? 
It  was  precisely  so  in  Scotland. 
It  is  scarcely  a  reproach  to  say  of 
England,  that  while  she  herself  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  civilisation, 
the  enlarged  power  she  thus  acquired 
only  enabled  her  more  effectually  to 
check  the  progress  of  Scotland  in  all 
that  dignifies  and  advances  a  nation. 
The  two  countries  were  enemies  to 
each  other,  and  the  stronger  would 
use  her  strength  after  the  manner  of 
national  enemies.  A  country  of 
feebler  spirit  would  have  fallen  under 
the  yoke.  A  people  of  less  energy 
and  versatility  of  genius,  had  they 
possessed  the  courage  and  obstinacy 
to  maintain  a  protracted  resistance, 
might  have  sunk  into  a  sullen  semi- 
barbarous  lethargy,  unproductive  of 
great  enterprises  either  in  arts  or 
arms.  Our  ancestors  accomplished 
the  security  of  their  own  country  in 
the  first  place,  and  then  spread  their 
surplus  energy  abroad,  to  reap  the 
fame  and  fortune  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  It  was  from  no  desultory 
spirit  of  vagrancy,  from  no  neglect 
of  the  primary  demands  of  their 
own  country,  that  they  led  foreign 
armies,  gave  their  counsel  in  for- 
eign courts,  and  taught  in  foreign 
universities. 

Some  peculiarities  in  the  method 
of  their  being  thus  pressed  out  of 
-their  own  country  contributed  to  give 
them  fortunate  opportunities  abroad. 
They  were  driven  out  by  their  ene- 
mies, and  were  thus  valuable  to  all 
who,  like  them,  counted  the  English 
as  enemies.  In  intellectual  competi- 
tion their  exclusion  from  English 
ground  only  prompted  their  aspiring 
spirits  to  seek  a  wider  arena  of  dis- 
tinction, and  they  found  it  in  secur- 
ing to  themselves  as  an  audience  the 
learned  men  of  all  the  world.  When 
there  arose  two  distinct  languages, 
an  English  and  a  Scottish,  the  latter 
afforded  a  far  too  limited  intellec- 
tual dominion  to  satisfy  the  ambition 
of  Scottish  men  of  letters.  Hence 
they  had  recourse  to  Latin ;  and  we 
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believe  it  will  be  generally  admitted 
that  he  who  was  first  among  them  in 
the  use  of  this  language,  George 
Buchanan,  was  at  the  same  time  the 
first  of  Latin  narrators  since  the  days 
of  Tacitus.  It  is  not  correct  to  speak 
of  the  Latin  as  a  dead  language 
among  Scottish  scholars.  They  did 
not,  perhaps,  treat  it  with  the  strict 
accuracy  which  English  scholarship 
had  attained ;  that  would,  indeed, 
have  been  to  treat  it  as  a  dead  lan- 
guage, which  cannot  move.  Bucha- 
nan, Bellenden,  and  Johnston,  had 
their  provincialisms  and  peculiarities, 
as  Livy  the  Paduan,  and  Sallust  the 
Sabine  had ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
they  could  afford  to  have  them,  since, 
instead  of  adjusting  their  sentences 
to  the  precedents  laid  down  for  them 
by  the  sentences  of  other  authors  not 
like-minded  with  themselves,  or  living 
under  the  same  mental  conditions — 
they  drew,  in  their  own  way,  on  the 
resources  of  the  language  used  by 
them,  adapted  it  to  the  purposes 
of  a  new  order  of  society,  and  made 
it  the  vehicle  of  original  and  striking 
thoughts.  The  Scotsmen  who  wrote 
much,  and  had  a  large  foreign  corre- 
spondence, overcame  the  great  barrier 
to  the  free  use  of  a  foreign  tongue  by 
actually  thinking  in  Latin.  We  find 
it  manifest  that  they  did  so,  by  the 
greater  freedom  with  which  they  are 
found  to  write  when  they  abandon 
the  vernacular  and  adopt  the  ancient 
tongue.  One  may  find  them,  in  their 
familiar  epistles  to  each  other,  running 
into  Latin  as  a  relief,  just  as  any  one 
when  speaking  a  foreign,  tongue  rests 
for  a  moment  on  a  sentence  of  his 
own.  True,  they  were  not  so 
familiar  with  the  language  in  which 
they  composed  as  those  to  whom 
the  colloquial  language  is  also  that 
of  literature ;  but  were  the  authors 
of  Rome  in  any  better  position1? 
Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  plebs  spoke  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  in  that  form  of  speech 
with  which  our  youth  try  to  be 
familiar  through  the  exercises  in 
their  grammars?  Can  we,  indeed, 
believe  that  literary  Latin  could  ever 
be  a  common  colloquial  tongue,  or 
anything  more  to  the  Roman  histo- 
rian than  it  became  to  the  Scottish, — 
the  language  in  which  he  marched, 
with  solemn  stride,  through  great 
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events,  announcing  the  moral  as  he 


went  in  well-poised  sentences  1 

We  are  not  anxious  to  carry  the 
literary  renown  of  our  ancestors  very 
far  back  into  European  history.  It  is 
useless  to  claim  literary  eminence  in 
an  age  when  there  is  no  literature. 
Hence  it  is  not  much  to  the  purpose 
of  those  who  seek  only  for  the  legiti- 
mately-earned fame  of  any  European 
nation  to  carry  their  researches  be- 
yond the  Crusades.  We  of  Scotland, 
when  we  go  back  to  the  early  cen- 
turies, find  our  Irish  neighbours  com- 
peting with  us.  We  are  inclined,  for 
various  reasons,  to  leave  the  field  in 
their  hands.  The  term  "  Scot,"  like 
that  of  Scythian,  Gaul,  or  Indian, 
was  very  vaguely  applied  to  all  men 
who  came  from  certain  islands  north- 
ward of  the  European  continent.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  claim 
made  by  Ireland  for  a  chief  share  in 
any  element  of  intellectual  distinction 
among  these  wanderers  has  some 
foundation.  A  deposit  of  Roman 
civilisation  and  Christianity  remain- 
ed there,  protected  by  the  distant 
isolation  of  the  spot  from  the  havoc 
spread  over  the  intervening  countries, 
and  came  forth,  as  order  began  to  be 
restored  among  them,  a  curious  relic, 
like  that  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Pitcairn's  Island  preserved  of  the 
English  manners  and  speech.  It  is 
thus  that,  emerging  from  this  distant 
solitude,  persons  who  had  studied  the 
Latin  language,  and  knew  something 
of  the  classics  and  the  fathers,  have 
been  found  by  archaeologists  sojourn- 
ing among  barbarian  Picts  and 
Saxons  in  the  island  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, on  their  way  towards  their 
fellow-scholars  of  the  Continent. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  admit  the 
great  scholarship  claimed  even  by  the 
more  moderate  of  the  Irish  anti- 
quaries for  these  isolated  relics  of  the 
humbler  grades  of  Roman  civilisa- 
tion. But  we  are  quite  willing  to 
concede  to  Ireland,  on  the  ground  of 
the  opportunities  at  her  disposal, 
whatever  can  be  made  of  the  fame  of 
Joannes  Scotus  Erigena,  who  died  in 
the  ninth  century.  To  Joannes  de 
Sacrobosco,  or  John  Holybush,  as  he 
is  sometimes  anglicised,  who  taught 
geometry  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  establish  any 
more  distinct  claim,  though,  some 
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very  national  biographers,  such  as 
Dr  George  M'Kenzie,  claim  him  for 
Scotland.  The  learned  in  the  literary 
history  of  Geometry  have  not  yet  de- 
cided whether  his  services  belong  to 
the  thirteenth  or  to  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  while  the  chronological 
question  remains  in  dispute,  it  is  of 
no  use  to  settle  the  typographical, 
since,  if  we  should  agree  with  the 
veracious  Dempster  that  he  obtained 
his  name  from  the  monastery  of  the 
Holywood  in  Nithsdale,  yet  if  he 
be  found  to  have  been  a  man  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  all  the  evidence 
which  indubitably  identifies  him  with 
an  inmate  of  this  Holywood  at  a 
period  a  hundred  years  earlier,  has 
been  so  wasted,  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  biographer,  it  had  been 
better  had  his  proof  not  been  quite 
so  conclusive  as  he  was  tempted  to 
make  it. 

We  must,  however,  claim  a  much 
more  illustrious  man  than  either, 
whose  repute  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  that  of  Erigena— -John 
Duns  Scotus.  Early  Continental 
writers  seem  never  to  have  doubted 
his  Scottish  origin ;  and  Rabelais,  to 
clench  one  of  those  monstrous  propo- 
sitions which  make  one  wonder  how 
he  escaped  the  stake,  says  in  pro- 
fane scorn  :  "Et  celle  est  1'opinion  de 
maistre  Jehan  d'Ecosse."  Moreri 
assigns  him  to  us  with  a  brief  dis- 
tinctness, which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
doubted:  "Dit  Scot,"  says  this  im- 
partial judge  of  international  claims, 
"  parce  qu'il  etait  natif  d'Ecosse." 
Nor  is  the  wide  grasp  of  his  capa- 
cities less  emphatically  attested  by 
him  who  undertook  to  measure  all 
human  merits,  and  give  to  each  illus- 
trious name  its  proper  mead  of  fame : 
"  Avoit  un  marveilleuse  facilite'  a 
coinprendre  toutes  choses"  is  his 
character  of  Duns  Scotus. 

The  great  intellectual  gladiators  of 
the  day  received  names  descriptive  of 
their  predominating  characteristics, 
just  as  favourites  of  the  ring  have 
been  designated  at  the  present  day. 
If  it  were  right  to  apply  such  a  term 
to  expressions  which  formed  the 
watchword  of  literary  hosts  in  the 
great  intellectual  contests  of  the 
middle  ages,  we  would,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  call  them  nicknames. 
There  was  the  seraphic  doctor,  the 
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divine  doctor,  the  acute  doctor,  the 
most  orderly  doctor,  the  irrefragable 
doctor,  the  solemn  doctor,  and  the 
solid  doctor.  According  to  Moreri, 
Duns  monopolised  two  characteris- 
tics. He  was  the  subtle  doctor,  in 
honour  of  his  acuteness  in  dealing 
with  metaphysical  subtleties;  and  he 
was  the  doctor  ires  resolutif,  from 
the  hardihood  with  which  he  ad- 
vanced bold  and  original  opinions, 
and  resolved  them  without  the  aid  of 
authority,  and  independently  of  the 
established  methods  of  reasoning. 

We  may  laugh  as  we  will  at  these 
schoolmen  and  their  systems.  We 
may  admit,  if  you  please,  the  sarcas- 
tic etymology  which  derives  the 
English  word  dunce  from  the  fellow- 
countryman  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking.  But  those  who  led  the 
intellect  of  mankind  for  centuries 
were  great  among  men — overtopping 
the  wide  mob  of  their  brethren  in 
intellectual  stature.  We  have  no  ab- 
solute criterion  of  greatness  among 
us — we  can  but  be  measured  by  our 
relation  to  each  other.  There  may 
be  some  abstract  standard,  compre- 
hensible to  us  when  we  have  shaken 
off  this  mortal  coil,  by  which  Julius 
Csesar,  Napoleon,  Aristotle,  and 
Shakespeare,  shall  appear  very  small 
men ;  but  in  this  parochial  world  of 
ours  they  are  great  by  comparative 
eminence.  Had  it  been  our  lot  to 
live  as  highly  educated  men  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  we  would  have 
seen  two  great  names  looming  large 
in  their  distant  altitude — Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  leader  of  the  Thomists, 
and  John  Duns  Scotus,  the  leader  of 
-the  Scotists,  and  would  have  been 
obliged  to  enrol  ourselves  with  the 
one  or  the  other ;  for  that  man  was, 
in  the  intellectual  wars,  a  mere 
straggler,  a  poor  wanderer,  unpro- 
tected by  a  leader,  and  unowned  by 
fellow  combatants,  who  did  not 
fight  beneath  the  banner  of  one  or 
other  of  these  illustrious  leaders.  If 
we  drag  down  from  their  eminence, 
as  great  in  their  day  and  place,  all 
those  whose  thoughts  and  actions  do 
not  concur  with  our  own  views  of 
what  is  good  and  true,  we  shall  soon 
empty  the  biographical  dictionaries. 
It  is  the  smallest  of  pedantries  to 
deny  the  merit  of  the  conspicuous 
men  of  other  times  or  places,  because 
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there  is  something  we  know  that 
they  did  not  know.  To  detract  from 
the  lustre  of  Aquinas  and  Scotus  be- 
cause they  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  electric  telegraph  and  photo- 
graphy, were  unconscious  of  statis- 
tics, and  never  thought  of  the  dif- 
ference between  a  metallic  and  a  paper 
currency,  is  about  as  rational  as  to 
deny  the  generalship  of  Hannibal  or 
Caesar,  because  they  had  m>Congreve 
rockets  or  Shrapnell  shells. 

But  it  is  not  fair  to  consider  the 
mental  influence  of  the  great  rivals 
as  a  thing  utterly  departed,  and  be- 
longing only  to  the  history  of  dead 
controversies.  In  some  shape  or 
other,  nominalism  and  realism  still 
divide  between  them  the  empire  of 
thought.  It  is  true  that  the  In  qua- 
tuor  Sententiarum  libros  questiones 
siibtilissimcE  are  not  to  be  found  in 
every  circulating  library,  and  are  not 
so  extensively  read  as  the  latest  pro- 
ductions of  the  prevailing  popular 
divine.  But  they  are  perused  by  the 
Hamiltons,  the  Whewells,  and  the 
Ferriers  —  by  those  who  teach  the 
teachers  of  the  people  ;  and  from  his 
inner  judgment-seat  Duns  Scotus 
still  holds  sway  over  the  intellect  of 
men  even  in  this  active,  conceited, 
and  adventurous  age.  Could  it  be 
maintained  that  no  one  opinion  pro- 
mulgated by  him  is  now  believed, 
yet  his  thoughts  are  the  stages  by 
which  we  have  reached  our  present 
position.  He  who  ruled  one-half  of 
the  intellectual  world  for  centuries, 
necessarily  gave  their  shape  and  con- 
sistency, not  only  to  the  views  of  those 
who  implicitly  followed  him,  but  to 
those  of  the  later  thinkers  who  su- 
perseded him  —  for  there  is  nothing 
that  more  eminently  moulds  the  cha- 
racter of  opinions,  than  the  nature  of 
those  which  they  supersede.  But, 
unfortunately,  we  are  not,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  beyond  the  prac- 
tical grasp  of  the  great  schoolman's 
intellectual  tyranny.  The  question 
of  the  immaculate  conception  nas  just 
resounded  again  throughout  Koman 
Catholic  Europe;  and  those  conclu- 
sions have  been  again  triumphantly 
asserted,  which,  in  the  year  1307, 
were  triumphantly  carried  by  Duns 
Scotus  in  the  University  of  Paris. 
He  demolished,  on  that  occasion,  two 
hundred  of  the  knottiest  syllogisms 
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of  his  adversaries,  resolving  them,  as 
a  bystander  said,  as  easily  as  Sampson 
unloosed  the  bands  of  Delilah.  His 
proposition  was  made  a  fundamental 
law  of  the  great  university,  and  no 
man  dared  enter  the  door  without 
acknowledging  its  truth.  We  feel  on 
delicate  ground.  We  would  find  our 
steps  still  more  perilously  placed  were 
we  to  trace  other  great  theological 
questions  in  the  writings  of  Duns 
Scotus.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in 
questions  of  liberty  and  necessity — of 
election  and  reprobation  —  contro- 
versialists of  the  present  day  may 
there  find  controversial  weapons ;  and 
in  so  elementary  a  work  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  Dissertation  on  the 
History  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  the 
opinions  of  the  great  Scottish  school- 
man on  these  subjects  are  weighed 
and  examined,  not  as  curious  relics 
of  a  dark  age,  but  as  the  authorised 
enunciations  of  a  master  whose  au- 
thority yet  lives  and  influences 
the  thoughts  of  men.  And  indeed, 
on  such  matters,  who  can  say  that 
we  have  made  progress,  and  have 
passed  beyond  the  range  of  the  school- 
men, as  the  chemists  have  passed  be- 
yond that  of  the  alchemists  ? 

A  reputation  such  as  this  man's  is 
not  a  trifle  to  be  thrown  away.  There 
has  been  no  country  too  great  to  have 
proudly  recorded  such  a  name  in  the 
list  of  her  sons.  He  began  the  series 
of  learned  Scotsmen  who  became  emi- 
nent abroad.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
where  his  countrymen  were  well 
known,  before  that  war  of  inde- 
pendence which  made  the  two  por- 
tions of  Britain  aliens  and  enemies  to 
each  other.  He  left  Oxford  in  1307 
—just  after  Brace  had  raised  the 
standard.  He  went  to  the  University 
of  Paris,  the  chief  school  where  as- 
piring Scotsmen  were  thenceforward 
to  seek  scholarship  and  fame.  After  a 
short  and  brilliant  career  as  a  lecturer 
there,  he  was  directed  by  his  supe- 
rior— he  belonged  to  the  Franciscan 
order — to  found  the  University  of 
Cologne.  There  he  soon  afterwards 
died  ;  and  his  tomb  is  still  shown  to 
the  visitors  of  the  ecclesiastical  city. 
There  is  a  legend — spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  a  malicious  invention  of  his  ene- 
mies— that  he  was  buried  alive  ;  and 
that  on  his  grave  being  subsequently 
opened,  the  traces  were  distinct  of  the 
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desperate  efforts  which  he  had  made 
to  release  himself. 

While  we  thus  claim  as  a  country- 
man one  of  the  two  rival  founders  of 
scholastic  philosophy,  no  one  will 
deny  that    Scotland  sent  into   the 
arena  which  they  laid  out,  the  most 
illustrious  of  that  body  of  gladiatorial 
disputants,  whose  nimble  use  of  lo- 
gical weapons,  ready  rhetoric,  and 
vast  reading,  were  the  astonishment 
of  all  learned  Europe.    We  speak,  of 
course,  of  James  Crichton,  commonly 
called  "the Admirable,"  although  the 
title  admirabilis  conferred  on  him  by 
the  University  of  Paris  is  better  tran- 
slated by  his  biographer  Urquhart  in 
the  term  wonderful.    He  came  of  a 
remarkable  race  who,  at  that  time, 
promised,   like    the    Douglases    in 
earlier,  and  the  Campbells  in  later, 
days,  to  overshadow  Scotland.    Near 
the  capital,  their  power  and  magni- 
ficence are  still  attested  by  the  ruins 
of  Crichton  Castle,  so  expressively 
described   in  "  Marmion."      James 
Crichton  came  of  a  branch  establish- 
ed beside  the  Loch  of  Cluny,  on  the 
eastern  verge  of  the  Perthshire  High- 
lands;   another  detachment  of  the 
family,  posted  at  Frendraught,    in 
Aberdeenshire,  continued  a   deadly 
struggle  for  supremacy  with  the  Gor- 
dons, until,  in  the  mysterious  tragedy 
known  as  "  the  burning  of  Frend- 
raught," they  dug  the  grave  of  their 
own  fortunes.     The    doubts   about 
Crichton's  marvellous  achievements, 
and  the  supposition  that  he  was  a 
merely  mythical  personage,  have  been 
so  thoroughly  dispersed  by  Mr  Fraser 
Tytler,  backed   by  other  inquirers, 
that  they  have  dropped  out  of  litera- 
ture; and  the  biographical  diction- 
aries restore  the  champion  to  his  old 
place.    Of  course,  every  one  is  free 
to   deny  that   any  of  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  scholastic  disputant,  a 
mime,  or  a  swordsman,  were  gained 
in  a  sphere  of  exertion  worthy  of  a 
great  man.    But  we  say  of  these,  as 
of  the  writings  which  created  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  that  they  were 
great  deeds  in  their  day,  and  that  he 
who  performed  them  best  was  great- 
est among  his  contemporaries.    We 
cannot  doubt  the  wonderful  and  to- 
tally unrivalled  feats  of  the  Scottish 
wanderer,  since  they  were  attested 
by    contemporaries    whose    praises 
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were  quite  spontaneous,  and  who  had 
no  prejudices  or  partialities  to  be 
gratified  by  his  elevation.  To  hold 
that  in  going  from  place  to  place 
challenging  in  a  public  manner  all 
who  ventured  to  dispute  with  him, 
he  showed  arrogance  and  ostentation, 
is  to  overlook  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  times.  The  publication  of  a 
pamphlet  announcing  bold  opinions 
which  challenge  controversy,  is  not 
more  arrogant  at  the  present  day 
than  the  posting  of  theses  challeng- 
ing a  disputation,  on  the  gate  of  a 
university,  was  counted  to  be  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Robert  Reid,  a 
Scotsman,  and  an  ancestor  of  Thomas 
the  Metaphysician,  collected  and 
published  the  theses  he  had  main- 
tained among  the  Continental  uni- 
versities. The  practice  has  been 
rendered  memorable  by  .the  theses 
plastered  by  Luther  on  the  gates  of 
Kurenberg  Church.  No  doubt  we 
can  now  see  how  open  such  a  prac- 
tice was  to  ridicule ;  and  indeed  it 
came  under  the  wild  lash  of  Rabelais, 
who  laughed  at  things  centuries  be- 
fore they  became  ridiculous  to  other 
people.  For  a  purpose  which  will 
presently  appear,  we  quote  the  his- 
tory of  Pantagruel's  challenges,  writ- 
ten a  few  years  before  those  of 
Crichton  : — 

"  Thereupon  in  all  the  Carrefours;  that 
is  throughout  all  the  four  quarters, 
streets,  and  corners  of  the  city,  he  set  up 
conclusions  to  the  number  of  nine  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty-foure,  in 
all  manner  of  learning,  touching  in 
them  the  hardest  doubts  that  are  in  any 
science.  And  first  of  all,  in  the  Fodder 
Street,  he  held  dispute  against  all  the 
'regents  or  fellowes  of  colledges,  artists 
or  masters  of  arts,  and  oratours,  and 
did  so  gallantly,  that  be  overthrew  them 
and  set  them  all  upon  their  tailes.  He 
went  afterwards  to  the  Sorbonne,  where 
he  maintained  argument  against  all  the 
theologians  or  divines,  for  the  space  of 
six  weeks,  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  six  in  the  evening,  except 
an  interval  of  two  hours  to  refresh 
themselves  and  take  their  repast.  And 
at  this  were  present  the  greater  part  of 
the  lords  of  the  court,  the  masters  of 
requests,  presidents,  counsellors ;  those 
of  the  accompts,  secretaries,  advocates, 
and  others  :  as  also  the  sheriffs  of  the 
said  town,  with  the  physicians  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  canon  law.  Among  which 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  greater 
2H 
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part  were  stubborn  jades,  and  in  their 
opinions  obstinate :  but  he  took  sucli 
course  with  them,  that  for  all  their 
ergo's  and  fallacies,  he  put  their  backs 
to  the  wall,  gravelled  them  in  the 
deepest  questions,  and  made  it  visibly 
appear  to  the  world  that,  compared  with 
him,  they  were  but  monkies,  and  a  knot 
of  muffled  calves.  Whereupon  every 
body  began  to  keep  a  bustling  noise 
and  talk  of  his  so  marvelous  knowledge, 
through  all  degrees  of  persons  in  both 
sexes,  even  to  the  very  laundresses, 
brokers,  roast-meat  sellers,  penknife 
makers,  and  others,  who,  when  he  passed 
along  the  street,  would  say,  'That  is 
he,'  in  which  he  took  delight,  as  Demos- 
thenes, the  prince  of  Greek  orators,  did, 
when  an  old  crouching  wife,  pointing  at 
him  with  her  fingers,  said,  *  That  is  the 
man.' " 

Now,  what  we  desire  to  be  noticed 
is,  that  this  passage  is  quoted  from 
the  translation  of  Rabelais  made  by 
that  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cro- 
marty  who  gives  us  the  most  full 
and  picturesque  account  of  Crichton. 
When,  therefore,  he  describes,  in  the 
following  terms,  the  manner  in  which 
Ins  hero  conducted  himself  on  the 
same  spot,  one  cannot  help  believing 
that  he  must  have  had  Rabelais' 
ridicule  in  view ;  and  we  naturally 
think  that,  through  all  his  lauda- 
tions, we  can  see  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek.  Sir  Thomas  tells  us — 

"  To  so  great  a  height  and  vast  extent 
of  praise,  did  the  never-too-much  ex- 
tolled reputation  of  the  seraphic  wit  of 
that  eximious  man  attaine,  for  his  com- 
manding to  be  affixed  programmes  on  all 
the  gates  of  the  schools,  halls,  and  col- 
leges of  that  famous  university,  as  also 
on  all  the  chief  pillars  and  posts  stand- 
ing before  the  houses  of  the  most  re- 
nowned men  for  literature,  resident 
within  the  precincts  of  the  walls  and 
suburbs  of  that  most  populous  and  mag- 
nificent city,  inviting  them  all  (or  any 
whoever  else  versed  in  any  kind  of 
scholastick  faculty)  to  prepare  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  of  such  a  day, 
month,  and  year,  as  by  computation 
came  to  be  just  six  weeks  after  the  date 
of  the  affixes  to  the  common  school  at  the 
college  of  Navarre,  where  (at  the  prefixed 
term)  he  should  (God  willing)  be  ready 
to  answer  to  what  should  be  pro- 
pounded to  him  concerning  any  science, 
liberal  art,  discipline,  or  faculty,  practical 
or  theoretic,,  not  excluding  the  theologi- 


cal or  jurisprudential  habits,  though 
grounded  but  upon  the  testimonies  of 
God  and  man  ;  and  that,  in  any  of  these 
twelve  languages  —  Hebrew,  Syriack, 
Arabeck,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French, 
Italian,  English,  Dutch,  Flemish,  and 
Slavonian,  in  either  verse  or  prose,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  disputant ;  which 
high  enterprise  and  hardy  undertaking, 
by  way  of  challenge  to  the  learnedesfc 
men  in  the  world,  damped  the  wits  of 
many  able  scholars  to  consider,  whether 
it  was  the  attempt  of  a  fanatick  spirit, 
or  lofty  design  of  a  well-poised  judge- 
ment ;  yet,  after  a  few  days'  inquiry 
concerning  him,  when  information  was 
got  of  his  incomparable  endowments, 
all  the  choicest  and  most  profound 
philosophers,  mathematicians,  natural- 
ists, mediciners,  alchymists,  apothecaries, 
surgeons,  doctors  of  both  civil  and 
canon  law,  and  divines,  both  for  contro- 
versies and  positive  doctrine,  together. 
with  the  primest  gramarians,  rhetori- 
cians, logicians,  and  others,  professors  of 
arts  and  disciplines  at  Paris,  plyed  their 
studys  in  their  private  cells,  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  exceeding  hard,  and 
with  huge  paines  •  and  labour  set  all 
their  braines  awork  how  to  contrive  the 
knottiest  arguments  and  most  difficult 
questions  could  be  devised,  thereby  to 
puzzle  him  in  the  resolving  of  them, 
meander  him  in  his  answers,  put  him 
out  of  his  medium,  and  drive  him  to  a 
nonplus."  * 

This  passage  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose as  much  in  the  manner  of  the 
saying  as  in  what  is  said,  since  it  was 
written  by  a  Scotsman  who  wan- 
dered through  many  of  the  Conti- 
nental nations,  and  who  indeed  ap- 
pears to  have  aimed  at  a  reputation 
very  like  that  of  his  hero.  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromarty  gives 
us  some  idea  of  his  familiarity  with 
Continental  nations,  in  the  account  of 
his  library— what  a  delightful  library 
it  must  have  been  ! — to  be  found  in 
his  Logopandecteision.  "  There  were 
not,"  he  says,  "three  works  therein 
which  were  not  of  mine  own  pur- 
chase, and  all  of  them,  together,  in 
the  order  wherein  I  had  ranked 
them,  compiled  like  to  a  complete 
nosegay  of  flowers  which,  in  my 
travels,  I  had  gathered  out  of  the 
gardens  of  sixteen  several  kingdoms." 
His  descriptions  of  his  own  contests, 
whether  with  the  sword  or  the 
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pen,  are  written  in  the  same  mag- 
niloquent fashion  with  those  of  his 
hero,  the  Admirable;  but  through- 
out their  quaint  egotism  there  is  a 
fine  tone  of  nationality,  and  one  can 
imagine  that  he  sees,  in  the  profuse 
garrulity  of  Urquhart,  some  indica- 
tions of  the  jealous  guardianship  of 
the  national  honour  so  natural  to  our 
poor  proud  ancestors  while  they  were 
pursuing  their  fortunes  among  stran- 
gers. He  says  that  when,  in  passing- 
through  France,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
"for  speaking  some  of  these  lan- 
guages with  the  livelyness  of  the 
country  accent,  they  would  have  had 
him  pass  for  a  native,  he  plainly 
told  them,  without  making  bones 
thereof,  that  truly  he  thought  he  had 
as  much  honour  by  his  own  country, 
which  did  countervalue  the  riches 
and  fertility  of  those  nations  by  the 
valour,  learning,  and  honesty  wherein 
it  did  parallel,  if  not  surpass  them ; 
which  assertion  of  his  was  with 

E regnant  reasons  so  well  backed  by 
im,  that  he  was  not  much  gainesaid 
therein  by  any  in  all  those  kingdoms." 
This  spirited  passage  is  to  be  found 
in  his  "  Discovery  of  a  most  exquisite 
Jewel,  more  precious  than  diamonds 
enchased  in  gold" — the  work  from 
which  we  quote  his  notices  of  Crich- 
ton.  In  his  Logopandecteision  we 
find  him  repeating  his  pregnant 
reasons,  and  affording  examples  of 
his  method  of  backing  them. 

"Since  ever  I  understood  anything, 
knowing  that  the  welfare  of  the  body  of 
a  government  consisteth  in  the  entire- 
ness  of  its  noble  parts,  I  always  endea- 
voured to  employ  the  best  of  my  brain 
and  heart  towards  the  furtherance  of  the  - 
honour  of  that  country  unto  which  I 
did  owe  my  birth.  In  prosecuting 
whereof,  as  the  heart  is  primum  vivens, 
so  was  it  my  heart  which,  in  my  younger 
years,  before  my  braines  were  ripened 
for  eminent  undertakings,  gave  me 
courage  for  adventuring  in  a  forrain 
climat,  thrice  to  enter  the  lists  gainst 
men  of  three  several  nations,  to  vindi- 
cate my  native  country  from  the  calum- 
txies'wherewith  they  had  aspersed  it." 

He  was,  of  course,  victorious  and 
magnanimous.  Urquhart  is  a  writer 
with  whom  it  is  difficult  to  deal. 
He  was  a  jester  who  overshot  his 
mark,  and  whose  vivacity  has  con- 
sequently been  often  attributed  to 


solemn  folly.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  often  this  occurs  in  literature, 
since  all  jesting  must  be  adjusted  to  its 
proper  audience  with  a  nicety  which 
often  deprives  it  of  catholicity.  It  is 


earnest,  on  another.  Defoe  was  tor- 
tured with  the  commendations  of 
many  solemn  spirits  who  took  his 
"Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters" 
for  real,  and  Swift  was  not  safe  from 
the  criticism  of  the  traists  even  in 
Liliput.  It  would  be  a  hard  task 
to  make  jokes  for  that  lady  who 
said  that  Rome  was  undoubtedly  a 
fine  town,  but  certainly  many  of  its 
public  buildings  were  sadly  out  of 
repair.  Urquhart  has  been  charged 
with  solemn  vanity  for  the  egregious 
pedigree  which  he  claimed  for  his 
worshipful  house.  It  might,  one 
would  think,  have  sufficiently  assured 
any  one  of  the  nature  of  this  prepos- 
terous genealogy,  simply  to  remem- 
ber that  it  was  the  production  of  the 
translator  of  Rabelais — of  a  transla- 
tor who,  with  a  spirit  congenial  to 
his  original,  has  presented  us  with 
G-argantua,  Pantagruel,  and  Panurge 
dressed  in  English,  yet  not  abated 
of  their  original  breadth  and  gro- 
tesqueness.  But  there  are  evident 
traces  in  the  pupil's  work  of  the 
direct  influence  of  the  master  ;  and 
when  we  find  him  complacently 
numbering,  in  the  line  of  his  ances- 
try, Chronomos,  Leptologon,  Pam- 
prosodos,  Holyphrades,  Exajastos, 
Epitimon,  Coryphaeus,  and  Spudseos, 
he  must  have  had  in  his  recollection 
the  descent  of  Pantagruel  through 
Oalbroth  Sarabroth  Taribroth  Hur- 
tali,  the  brave  eater  of  porridge,  and 
Erix,  the  inventor  of  hocus-pocus. 

Having  got  among  those  Scots- 
men who,  in  foreign  intellectual 
battle-fields,  stood  forth  as  the  cham- 
pions of  their  country  and  their  opi- 
nions, it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
omit  Thomas  Dempster  of  Muiresk, 
who,  in  his  "  HistoriaLiterariaG-entis 
Scotorum,"  published  at  Bologna, 
gave  our  countrymen  all  their  own 
at  least — nay,  plundered  all  other 
lands  to  swell  the  list  of  his  illus- 
trious compatriots.  The  titles  of 
some  of  his  minor  works  are  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  mark  him  out  as 


an  uncompromising  and  exalting 
national  vindicator.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, "  Scotia  illustrior,  sieu  Men- 
dicabula  repressa,"  published  at 
Leyden  in  1620,  and  "  Asserti  Sco- 
tise  cives  sui,  Sanctus  Bonifacies 
rationibus  IX.,  Joannes  Duns  ra- 
tionibus  XII.,"  published  at  Bologna 
in  1623.  His  championship  has  not 
entered  as  an  element  into  our  rea- 
sons for  believing  Duns  to  be  a  Scots- 
man. If  it  weighed  with  us  at  all, 
it  might,  we  fear,  have  a  contrary 
tendency.  But  it  must  have  been 
difficult  for  Italian  scholars  to  refuse 
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the  "  Mosaic,"  the  "  Halo-Rabbinic," 
and  the  "  Solomonic."  We  shall  not 
commit  ourselves  to  an  opinion  on 
all  this,  but  shall  merely  note  in 
passing  that  there  was  an  actual 
James  Bonaventura  Hepburn,  a 
Scotsman  and  a  linguist,  whose  He- 
brew Lexicon  is  mentioned  in  the 
"  Bibliotheca  Latina  Hebraica "  of 
Imbonatus. 

Having  been  led,  perhaps,  a  little 
astray  from  John  Duns  Scotus  and 
his  disciples  to  the  class  of  literary 
gladiators  whom  he  set  in  motion, 
we  propose  to  go  back  to  him,  and 

assent  to  anything  said  about  his    pursue  a  new  thread,  commencing 

own  country  by  the  first  writer  of    with  his  more_  immediate   literary 

the  age  on  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  theirs ;  by  the  author  of  the 

"  Calendarium  Romanum"   and  the 

"  Etruria  Regalis  ;"    and  the  editor 

of  the  Roman  Antiquities   of   Ro- 

sinus. 
We  found  occasion,  in  some  late 

notices  on  university  life,  to  allude 

to  the  wild  personal  history  of  this 

vehement    and    passionate    scholar. 

But  before  setting  down  his  books, 

we  desire  to  say  a  word  of  one  of 

the  Scotsmen  commemorated  in  the 

"  Historia  Literaria,"  who,  if  all  that 

be  said  of  him  by  Dempster  and 

M'Kenzie  be  true,  must  have  been 

an    intellectual  gladiator,    in  some 


respects  more  accomplished  than 
Cnchton  himself.  James  Bonaven- 
tura  Hepburn  was  born,  it  appears, 
at  his  father's  rectory  of  Oldham- 
stocks  in  Haddingtonshire  in  1573. 
He  entered  a  monastery  of  the 
Minims  or  Eremites  in  Avignon,  and 
became  librarian  of  the  Oriental 
books  and  manuscripts  of  the  Va- 
tican. He  was  the  Mezzofanti  of  his 
day — a  day  of  exaggerated  and  vague 
pretensions — and  boasted  the  posses- 
sion of  seventy-two  languages.  "  He 
could  have  travelled,"  says  M'Kenzie, 


followers.  M'Kenzie,  in  his  "  Lives 
and  Characters  of  the  most  eminent 
Writers  of  the  Scots  Nation,"  al- 
ready cited,  gives  a  long  account  of 
John  Bassol,  a  countryman  of  Duns',, 
and  his  favoured  pupil.  Such  a 
person  lived,  was  a  pupil  of  Duns 
Scotus,  wrote  commentaries  on  the 
Sentences,  and  earned  for  himself  the 
title  of  Doctor  Ordonatissimus ;  but 
we  are  aware  of  no  evidence  that  he 
was  a  Scotsman.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  immediate  pupils  of 
Duns  Scotus,  if  those  may  be  called 
pupils  who  in  some  measure  contra- 
verted  the  doctrines  of  their  master, 
were  Occam  and  Bradwardine,  both 
Englishmen.  One  Scotsman  at  least, 
however,  became  distinguished  in 
Paris  as  a  scholastic  writer, — John 
Mair,  or  Major,  chiefly  known  as 
the  author  of  a  history  of  Great 
Britain  —  which  is,  more  properly 
speaking,  a  history  of  Scotland — but 
who  also  wrote  on  the  Sentences. 
He  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbpnne, 
and  his  style  has  been  sarcastically 
spoken  of  as  Sorbonnic.  Buchanan 
stands  under  the  accusation  of  hay- 
ing been  educated  and  fed  by  his 
bounty,  and  of  having,  when  he  be- 


"  over  the  whole  earth,  and  spoke  to     came  illustrious,  satirised  his  bene- 

each  nation  in  their  own  language."     *"~* — "~  e~7" .~~..'~-  is~»'~M    on,^ 

It  is  curious  that  of  the  languages  in 

which  Crichton  offered  to  meet  his 

antagonists,  the  Gaelic,  which  in  his 

childhood  he  must  have  heard  at  his 

own  door  at  Cluny,  is  not  one,  nor 

do  even  the  seventy-two  languages 

of  Hepburn  deign  to  include  that     all  who  wrote  on  scholastic  divinity 

significant  tongue  of  his  native  coun-    were  to  be  deemed  foolish  men,  could 

try,  though  we  find  in  it  such  ques-     alone  have  brought  people  to  look 

tionable  dialects  as  the  "  Adamean,"     on    such    an  author   with  feelings 


factor  as  Solo  cognomine  Major.  The 
expression  of  apparent  contempt, 
however,  is  of  Major's  own  select- 
ing ;  he  employs  it  as  a  jest  which 
may  be  safely  uttered  of  himself  by 
one  whose  fame  was  so  secure  as  his. 
And  indeed  a  general  notion  that 
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other  than  respectful.  His  small 
history  is  full  of  very  valuable  mat- 
ter. He  was  a  bold  thinker  on  sub- 
jects both  political  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  from  the  Sorbonne  he  wrote  in 
favour  of  the  limitation  of  the  papal 
power. 

The  name  of  Major  naturally  in- 
troduces us  to  that  of  another  histo- 
rian of  greater  celebrity — Hector 
Boece,  professor  of  the  college  of 
Montacute,  whose  History  of  Scotland 
was  first  published  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1526.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely 
proper  to  say  that  we  ought  to  feel  a 
national  pride  in  the  success  obtained 
by  this  work.  Scotland  contemplates 
this  erratic  child  with  such  mixed 
feelings  as  those  which  a  father  may 
be  supposed  to  indulge  in  towards  a 
scamp  of  a  son,  the  cleverness  of 
whose  rather  scandalous  feats  excite 
an  impulse  of  paternal  admiration. 
Boece  has  been  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  impostors.  We  find  in  the 
arid  pages  of  his  predecessors  the  raw 
outline  of  a  fabulous  history  of  Scot- 
land, and  he  filled  it  up  with  so 
much  life  and  character  that  the 
world  could  not  help  believing  in  it. 
Even  the  sarcastic  Erasmus  put  faith 
in  Boece,  and  Paulus  Jovius  thought 
him  equally  eloquent  and  erudite. 
His  influence  on  our  history  has  been 
wonderful.  Buchanan  adopted  his 
luxurious  pictures,  chastening  the 
language  in  which  they  were  narrated, 
and  adapting  them  by  an  occasional 
twist  to  the  exemplification  of  his 
own  political  and  ecclesiastical  doc- 
trines. This  fictitious  history  found 
its  way  into  all  foreign  works  of  his- 
torical reference,  when  the  fictitious 
histories  of  other  nations  had  been 
curtailed,  and  it  came  to  be  the 
fashion  that  Scotland  was  looked  on 
as  the  most  ancient  of  the  European 
nations,  carrying  the  dynasty  of  her 
kings,  and  a  connected  series  of  poli- 
tical events,  far  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  As  we  are  not  bound  strictly 
to  follow  chronological  order,  it  is 
perhaps  not  inappropriate  here  to 
mention  the  man  who,  by  a  thorough 
critical  examination  of  the  sources  of 
our  early  history,  effectually  removed 
the  fables  of  Boece.  This  was  done 
by  one  who,  like  himself,  was  a  priest, 
•and  wrote  in  Paris— Father  Thomas 
Innes,  of  the  Scottish  College,  whose 
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critical  "  Essay  on  the  Early  Inhabit- 
ants of  Scotland"  was  published  in 
1729.  Father  Innes  lived  at  a  time 
when  the  law  and  public  opinion  in 
Scotland  rendered  it  unsafe  for  people 
of  his  profession  and  religion  to  be 
conspicuous,  and  his  sceptical  in- 
quiries into  the  early  history  of  Scot- 
land, published  in  English,  were  not 
likely  to  attract  much  attention 
among  his  fellow-priests  in  France. 
Hence  we  know  not  where  he  was 
born,  or  when  he  died ;  and  indeed  the 
only  known  incident  of  his  personal 
history  is,  that  he  was  noticed  by 
Wodrow,  the  historian  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, making  researches  in  the 
Advocates'  Library.  The  two  men, 
following  to  a  certain  extent  the  same 
pursuit,  must  have  felt  utterly  alien 
to  each  other.  Wodrow,  a  thoroughly 
homespun  western  Whig  of  the  most 
rigid  order,  went  no  farther  back  than 
the  two  or  three  generations  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  immediately  behind 
his  own,  and  looked  on  all  things  be- 
yond the  ecclesiastical  circle  of  the 
western  Presbyterians  as  idle  and 
unprofitable  vanity,  unworthy  of  his 
research.  The  Jacobite  priest,  on  the 
other  hand,  saw  nothing  genuine  or 
worthy  of  a  good  man's  reflections 
save  in  the  records  of  the  past,  and 
lived  only  in  the  hope  that  all  the 
existing  fabric  of  heresy  and  innova- 
tion would,  after  its  brief  hour  of 
usurpation  was  fulfilled,  fall  again  to 
pieces,  and  open  up  the  good  old 
ways.  Each  did  service  in  his  own 
way.  The  Covenanter  was  a  preju- 
diced, but,  in  a  great  measure,  a 
trustworthy  narrator  of  things  within 
the  scope  of  his  narrow  inquiries; 
the  priest  of  the  Scots  College  at 
Paris  was  far  better  occupied  in  the 
past  than  the  present,  and  bequeathed 
to  us  a  noble  monument  of  historical 
criticism,  while  his  brethren  were 
busily  employed  in  plots  and  conspi- 
racies to  plunge  the  nation  in  a  civil 
war.  Wodrow,  though  he  had  few 
sympathies  with  a  Romish  priest, 
looked  on  the  scholar  with  a  kindly 
feeling,  and  records  in  his  note-book 
thus,  "  He  is  not  engaged  in  politics, 
as  far  as  can  be  guessed ;  and  is  a 
monkish  bookish  person,  who  meddles 
with  nothing  but  literature." 

The  contests  connected  with  the  Re- 
formation dispersed  many  able  Scots- 
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men  abroad,  who  made  Europe  ring 
with  their  vehement  eloquence.  Fore- 
most among  these  we  must  of  course 
count  Buchanan,  whose  works,  issu- 
ing in  numerous  editions  from  the 
presses  of  France  and  Holland,  were 
in  every  library.  He  studied  at  Paris, 
and  became  a  professor  of  the  college 
of  St  Barbe.  He  resided  in  France, 
during  several  of  his  early  years  of 
obscurity  and  study,  as  the  tutor  and 
companion  of  a  fellow-countryman, 
the  young  Earl  of  Cassillis.  The  flat- 
tering attentions  of  James  V.,  whom 
he  met  in.Paris,  whither  the  Scottish 
monarch  had  gone  to  bring  home 
his  bride,  Magdalene  of  France, 
induced  him  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  But  he  had  accustomed 
himself  to  intellectual  luxuries  such 
as  Scotland  could  not  then  effectually 
furnish,  and  he  soon  went  back 
to  the  Continent.  He  was  fifty-five 
years"  of  age  before  he  again  resided 
in  Scotland.  He  was  for  several 
years  Professor  of  Humanity  in 
the  College  of  Guienne,  at  Bor- 
deaux, where  he  had  for  his  pupil 
the.  essayist  Montaigne,  who  spoke 
Latin  as  the  language  of  his  child- 
hood, and  afterwards  learned  his  na- 
tive tongue  as  an  accomplishment. 
Here  Buchanan  was  the  neighbour 
and  friend  of  the  elder  Scaliger,  who 
was  fifteen  years  older  than  himself, 
and  saw  Joseph  Justus,  destined  to 
the  throne  of  European  scholarship, 
a  child  in  his  father's  house  at  Agin. 
The  younger  Scaliger  was  probably 
not  uninfluenced  by  his  childish  re- 
collections of  his  father's  friend, 
when  he  maintained  Buchanan's  su- 
periority over  all  the  poets  of  the 
age  who  wrote  in  Latin.  Buchanan 
appears  to  have  remained  longer  at 
Bordeaux  than  in  any  other  place ; 
but  the  vagrant  habits  of  his  class 
took  him,  after  a  few  years,  to  Paris, 
and  thence  from  place  to  place  in 
France,  where  his  biographers  with 
difficulty  trace  him  by  the  offices 
held  by  him  in  the  universities.  He 
was  about  forty  years  old  when  he 
appeared  to  have  finally  established 
himself  in  life  as  a  professor  in  the 
newly-founded  university  of  Coim- 
bra  in  Portugal.  He  had  then  as  his 
fellow-professor  his  brother,  Patrick 
Buchanan,  unknown  to  fame.  The 
state  which  is  generally  reputed  to 


be  among  the  most  restless  in  Europe, 
offered  to  the  two  Buchanans,  and 
several  other  scholars  who  accompa- 
nied them,  a  retreat  from  the  conflicts 
then  shaking  the  other  European  na- 
tions. But  the  tranquillity  of  Portu- 
gal seems  to  have  been  more  inimi- 
cal to  the  body  of  men  who  went  to 
constitute  the  university  than  the 
turbulence  of  other  places.  Buchanan 
was  subjected  to  inquisitorial  coer- 
cion, to  an  extent  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained, though  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  under  any  of  the 
horrible  tortures  alway  associated 
with  the  word  inquisition.  Yet,, 
were  we  to  accept  a  belief  popularly 
entertained,  the  inquisition  had  in- 
flicted on  him  a  punishment,  as  po- 
tent as  it  was  original,  in  compelling 
Mm  to  write  his  renowned  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms.  We  know 
little  of  his  true  position  in  Portu- 
gal, save  that  he  was  actually  there, 
occupied  in  his  translation,  and  that 
in  leaving  the  country  he  considered 
that  he  had  accomplished  an  escape. 
He  afterwards  sojourned  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Marshal  de  Brissac  (le 
beau  Brissac),  one  of  the  last  of  those 
great  French  captains  who  held  their 
batons  as  sceptres,  and  stood  on  a 
rank  with  princes.  The  young  Prince 
Henry  said  that,  if  he  were  not  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  he  would  choose  to 
be  the  Duke  de  Brissac ;  and  when  the 
king  desired  promotion  in  the  army  for 
a  favourite,  he  had  to  put  his  request 
to  Brissac  like  one  gentleman  to  an- 
other. The  Scottish  historian  must 
have  seen  much  to  teach  him  real 
history  under  such  a  roof.  Yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  suppose  that  so  close  a 
contact  with  a  formidable  opponent 
of  the  Huguenots,  and  a  colleague  of 
the  Guises,  could  have  been  very  gra- 
tifying to  Buchanan's  Protestant  pre- 
dilections. Such  was  the  varied  and 
stirring  life  led  by  this  great  man 
before  he  devoted  his  services  to  his 
own  country ;  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  in  those  days,  when  no  news- 
paper's "own  correspondent"  made 
people  familiar  with  the  daily  pro- 
ceedings in  distant  courts  and  camps, 
the  wide  practical  insight  into  human 
affairs  thus  acquired  by  him  must 
have  given  him  a  great  superiority 
to  the  world  of  provincial  statesmen 
in  which  he  found  himself. 
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John  Knox,  though  his  fame  rests 
in  general  on  other  grounds,  was  no 
mean  representative  of  the  scholar- 
ship of  Scotland  in  other  lands.  His 
first  acquaintance  with  the  French 
was  neither  of  his  own  seeking  nor 
to  his  own  edification  and  enjoyment. 
He  was  seized  in  the  midst  of  the 
piratical  band  who  held  the  castle 
of  St  Andrews,  after  the  murder  of 
Beaton,  and  had  to  endure  penal 
slavery  in  the  galleys.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  great  Reformer  on  the 
life  and  manners  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  if  he  had  favoured  the 
world  with  them,  must  have  been 
eminently  curious  and  instructive. 
We  can  imagine  such  experiences 
preparing  him  with  examples  of  life 
and  conversation  which  would  enable 
the  Scottish  preacher  to  startle  his 
French  and  Swiss  congregations. 
The  readiness  with  which  he  under- 
took his  foreign  ministrations  is  one 
of  the  incidents  creditable  to  the 
general  scholarship  of  the  Scots  at 
that  period.  It  is  an  instructive 
fact  that  of  this  man,  so  powerful  in 
his  day,  and  so  popular  through  sub- 
sequent generations,  Scotland  has 
preserved  no  remembrance,  either  in 
painting  or  sculpture.  It  shows,  too, 
in  a  very  striking  shape,  how  entirely 
the  great  scholars  and  teachers  of  the 
age  were  driven  to  the  Continent  for 
the  more  affluent  adjuncts  of  art  and 
literature,  that  the  only  portrait  of 
the  Scottish  reformer  having  any 
claim  to  authenticity,  is  the  small 
cut  in  the  work  of  his  friend,  Theo- 
dore Beza  —  "  Icones  virorum  doc- 
trina  simul  et  pietate  illustrium,"  of 
Joannes  Cnoxvs.  It  is  the  prototype- 
of  the  well-known  portrait  which 
shows  a  thin  hard  face,  high  cheek- 
bones, with  a  long  wiry  beard — a 
Geneva  cap  on  the  head,  and  a  high- 
shouldered  Geneva  gown.  It  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  very  fallible  race  of 
book*  collectors  to  keep  these  charac- 
teristics in  remembrance,  since,  in 
the  French  edition  of  Beza,  the  por- 
trait of  some  other  man  has  been 
substituted  for  that  of  Knox. 

The  early  Reformer  and  the  leaders 
of  the  predominant  ecclesiastical  party 
in  Scotland,  for  a  considerable  period 
after  the  Reformation,  were  eminently 
learned.  The  example  of  a  foreign 
education  was  set  to  them  by  their 


political  head,  the  Regent  Moray, 
who  studied  under  the  renowned 
Peter  Ramus.  The  true  place  for  a 
working  clergyman  is,  we  must  ad- 
mit, his  parish ;  and  it  may  not  he 
the  best  test  of  parochial  usefulness 
in  quiet  times,  and  with  satisfactory 
national  academic  institutions,  that 
the  clergyman's  name  is  widely  blown 
in  foreign  lands,  and  that  he  has 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  distant 
literary  circles.  But  still  the  Euro- 
pean renown  obtained  by  the  earlier 
Protestant  churchmen,  arising  as  it 
did  from  the  necessity  to  breathe  a 
higher  intellectual  atmosphere  than 
the  narrow  compass  of  their  native 
country  could  supply,  is  in  itself  an 
object  deserving  of  high  admiration; 
and  when  it  was  buried  in  the 
wretched  ecclesiastical  conflicts  of 
the  great  civil  war,  and  the  Scottish 
Church  came  forth  from  these  shorn 
of  her  intellectual  lustre,  it  is  difficult 
to  avoid  some  feeling  of  regret  for 
this  part  of  the  change,  even  if  we 
admit  that  the  change,  as  a  whole, 
was  beneficial  to  the  clergy  and  to 
the  country. 

The  immediate  colleague  of  Knox, 
John  Craig  - —  he  whose  denuncia- 
tory sermons  afterwards  frightened 
King  James  from  his  propriety — un- 
derwent, before  he  became  a  minister 
in  Edinburgh,  adventures  which  seem 
to  have  been  still  more  marvellous 
and  perilous  than  those  of  his  leader. 
It  is  said,  though  the  story  is  rather 
improbable,  that  he  was  converted 
by  a  perusal  of  a  copy  of  Calvin's 
Institutes  in  the  library  of  the  Domi- 
nicans of  Bologna,  among  whom  he 
held  an  office  of  high  trust.  The 
legend  proceeds  to  say  that  he  avow- 
ed his  opinions,  and  was  condemned 
to  death  at  Rome,  but  that  he  was 
released  by  a  general  breaking  open 
of  the  prisons  on  the  death  of  Pope 
Paul  IV.  The  next  act  of  the  drama 
finds  him  in  the  hands  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  one  of  whom  recognising 
him,  and  remembering  to  have  been 
helped  by  him  when  a  destitute  wan- 
derer at  Bologna,  induces  his  com- 
panions to  aid  instead  of  robbing 
the  wanderer.  Compelled  to  seek 
refuge  in  Geneva,  he  was  on  his 
way  thither,  passing  in  disguise 
through  bypaths,  and  hunger  and  pro- 
stration having  overtaken  him,  he  had 
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sat  down  patiently  to  await  the  end, 
when  a  dog  approached  him,  and  laid 
a  piece  of  money  at  his  feet.  Such 
were  the  stories  believed  of  the  mi- 
nister of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been 
so  long  a  wanderer  from  home,  and 
had  so  entirely  forgotten  his  native 
language,  that  he  required  to  preach 
in  Latin  to  a  select  audience  in  the 
Magdalen  Chapel  in  the  Cowgate, 
until  he  found  time  to  acquire  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  his  native 
tongue. 

Alexander  Arbuthnot,  Principal 
of  King's  College  in  Aberdeen,  and 
an  ecclesiastical  leader  of  eminence 
in  the  reign  of  King  James,  studied 
under  Cujacius  at  Bourges.  Erskine 
of  Dun,  one  of  the  early  lay  leaders 
of  the  Reformation,  studied  under 
Melancthon  at  Wittemberg,  and  pass- 
ed over  to  Copenhagen,  where  we 
are  told  that  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  John  Maccabeus,  a  Scotsman,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing  more  than  a 
brief  account  in  the  "  Historia  Lite- 
raria"  of  our  friend  Dempster. 
What  Highland  name  may  have  been 
so  Latinised  in  assimilation  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Apocrypha,  we  know 
not.  Andrew  Melville,  not  less 
known  to  fame  from  his  place  in 
ecclesiastical  history  than  from  the 
interesting  memoir  by  Dr  M'Crie, 
studied  at  Paris,  and  went  afterwards 
to  Poictiers,  where  he  became  regent 
in  the  college  of  St  Marceau.  He 
succeeded  Knox  in  the  friendship  of 
Beza,  and  was  so  sedulously  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  venerable  scholar,  that 
his  enemies  called  him  Beza's  ape. 
Several  of  the  succeeding  leaders  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  such  as  Alex- 
ander Aless,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Frankfort,  Boyd  of  Trochrig,  Thomas 
Smeton,  Baillie,  Henderson,  M'Ward, 
and  Spang,  had  intimate  relations 
with  Continental  scholars.  Concern- 
ing the  last  we  must  make  an  expla- 
nation, lest  we  suffer  the  fate  of  the 
editor  of  Baillie's  letters,  who,  at  the 
hands  of  a  great  popular  reviewer,  is 
charged  with  gross  blundering  in 
substituting  for  the  respectable  Scot- 
tish surname  Strang,  that  of  Spang, 
which  means  no  other  than  to  leap 
distractedly.  But  Spang  was  the  re- 
spected name  of  a  very  considerable 
scholar  and  an  acute  observer,  as  any 
one  will  find  who  chooses  to  peruse 
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his  "  Rerum  nuper  in  Regno  Scoticae 
gestarum  Historia."  &c.,  published  at 
Dantzic  in  1641,  or  which  the  present 
writer  has  the  felicity  to  possess  a 
tall  clean  copy  bound  in  vellum. 

As  we  are  not  writing  in  any  contro- 
versial spirit,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
us  to  say,  that  the  reputation  of  Scot- 
land was  respectably  supported  by  the 
opponents  of  these  eminent  divines. 
The  memoirs  of  the  supporters  of  the 
old  faith,  however,  do  not  come  to  us 
with  the  same  full  tone  of  applause  as 
the  champions  of  the  winning  side — 
carent  quia  vate  sacro.  It  would  be 
inappropriate  to  count  Beaton  among 
these  controversial  champions.  His 
history  was  the  climax  of  that  su- 
preme despotic  power  which  had  to 
be  broken  ere  controversyrcould  com- 
mence; but  we  note  in  passing,  as 
appropriate  to  our  subject,  that  he  was 
Bishop  of  Mirepoix,  Cardinal  of  St 
Stephen  in  Monte  Ccelio,  and  an 
acute  and  powerful  Continental  diplo- 
matist. Knox's  principal  controver- 
sial opponent  was  a  person  of  a  differ- 
ent class,  Ninian  Winzeat,  or  Win- 
gate,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St 
James,  at  Ratisbon.  To  this  office, 
which  has  a  dignified  sound,  he  was 
driven  by  losing  that  of  parish 
schoolmaster  in  Linlithgow ;  and 
he  seemed  to  carry  with  him  regrets 
for  his  severance  from  that,  "  his 
kindly  town,"  and  a  lively  sense  of 
the  importance  of  the  functions 
there  fulfilled  by  him,  judging  "  the 
teaching  of  the  youthhead  in  vir- 
tue and  science,  next  after  the 
authority  with  the  ministers  of  jus- 
tice, under  it  and  after  the  angeli- 
cal office  of  godly  pastors,  to  obtain 
the  third  principal  place  most  com- 
modious and  necessary  to  the  kirk  of 
God."  Winzeat  was  the  author  of 
the  "  Flagellum  Sectariorum,"  and  of 
a  precious  tract  called  "  The  Last 
Blast  of  the  Trompet  of  Godis  Worde 
aganis  the  vsurpit  auctoritie  of  Johne 
Knox,  and  his  Caluiniane  brether." 
This,  of  course,  was  not  a  kind  of 
production  to  be  safely  published  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  in  a  place 
where  the  object  of  the  attack  was 
supreme  in  power ;  and  it  completed 
that  measure  of  Winzeat's  iniquity 
which  compelled  him  to  seek  safety 
and  find  promotion  abroad.  Winzeat, 
who  affected  a  contempt  for  innova- 
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vain  negotiations  for  the  release  of 
his  royal  mistress,  and  was  a  resident 
at  Home  when  he  published  his  his- 
tory of  Scotland.  Another  Scotsman, 
of  the  same  family  name,  George 
Leslie,  enjoyed  a  more  astounding 
but  less  substantial  fame  as  a  cham- 
pion of  Catholicism.  John  Benedict 
Rinuccini,  archbishop  of  Fermo,  wrote 
his  life  and  marvellous  adventures, 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Scottish  Ca- 
puchin " — II  Cappucchine  Scozzese  ; 
who,  returning  to  nis  native  towers  at 
Monymusk,  there  executed  miraculous 
conversions,  for  the  particulars  of 
which  we  refer,  as  official  people  say, 
to  the  document  itself.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  drama- 
tised, and  acted,  and  an  abridgment 
of  it  by  Lord  Hailes,  written  with  his 
usual  dry  succinctness,  is  to  be  found 
among  his  biographical  tracts. 

The  short  duration  of  the  Episcopal 
establishment  in  Scotland  after  the 
Reformation,  afforded  few  opportu- 
nities for  its  clerical  members  con- 
necting themselves  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, before  the  period  when  Scotland 
became  less  conspicuous  for  the  mi- 
gration of  her  sons.  Yet  the  Episcopal 
Church  showed  the  Continent  more 
than  one  eminent  ecclesiastic.  Pa- 
trick Adamson,  a  man  highly  unpo- 

-.-,—         A 0 -„     pular  in  ecclesiastical  politics,  in  his 

Buchanan,  in  his  "  De  jure  regni  apud     latter  days  wrote  some  clever  Latin 
Scotos."  But  that  for  which  he  chiefly     poems  at  Bourges,  to  beguile  his  time 

while  in  hiding  from  the  slaughterers 
of  St  Bartholomew.  Dr  John  Forbes, 
of  Corse,  whose  "  Tractatus  de  Simo- 
nia,"  and  other  works,  in  two  portly 
folios,  are  an  element  in  every  com- 
plete theological  library,  left  his  pa- 
'ternal  acres  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
for  some  years  wandered  among  the 
universities  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Holland,  passing  so  far  north  as  Up- 
sala.  He  married  at  Middelburg  a 
Dutch  wife,  bearing  the  name  of  Soete 
Roose  Boom,  which,  being  translated, 
means,  it  appears,  Sweet  Rose  Tree. 
Spottiswood,  the  historian  -  arch- 
bishop, adapted  himself  so  much  to 
the  customs  of  Paris,  that  he  was 
under  the  accusation  of  having  there 
attended  mass ;  and  the  good  Bishop 
Leighton  lived  long  enough  in 
France  to  speak  like  a  Frenchman. 

Our  slight  notices  have  run  in  cur- 
rents, as  one  name  suggested  another 
by  some  one  of  the  causes  of  asso- 
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tions  in  style,  and  a  love  for  the  pri- 
mitive Scottish  tongue,  charged  Knox 
with  corrupting,  by  the  introduction 
of  Anglicisms,  "  our  auld  plain  Scottes 
quhilk  zour  mother  lerit  zou." 

If  etymological  critics  should  agree 
in  finding  the  charge  of  innovation 
just — and  our  general  impression  is 
that  there  is  ground  for  it — they 
will  show  that  Knox,  on  a  small  scale, 
imitated  Luther,  in  reforming  the 
language  in  which  he  promulgated 
the  reformation  of  religion. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of 
those  who  ventured  to  run  a  tilt 
at  Buchanan,  was  Adam  Black- 
wood.  His  grandfather  fell  at  Flod- 
den.  His  father  was  killed  in  the 
wars  of  Henry  VIII.,  probably  at 
Pinkie,  when  he  was  ten  years  old, 
and  his  mother  died  soon  after,  a 
widow  broken-hearted.  The  boy, 
tended  by  relations  whose  religion 
gave  them  more  influence  in  other 
countries  than  at  home,  was  sent 
early  abroad.  He  became  a  thorough 
Frenchman,  studying  at  Paris,  and 
spending  his  days  at  Poictiers,  where 
he  was  a  counseller  of  the  parliament, 
and  professor  of  law.  He  was  a  cham- 
pion of  the  old  church  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  wrote  with  the 
controversial  vehemence  of  the  age 
against  the  opinions  promulgated  by 


claims  remembrance  is  his  "  Martyre 
de  la  Reyne  d'Escosse,  Douariere  de 
France,"  &c.,  with  an  account  of  the 
"  mensonges,  calomnies  et  faulses  ac- 
cusationes  dresse'es  contre  cette  tres 
yertueuse,  tres  Catholique  et  tres 
illustre  princesse."  It  is  most  easily 
to  be  found  in  the  reprint  of  tracts 
on  Queen  Mary,  by  Jebb.  Black- 
wood  hit  the  key-note  of  that  kind 
of  chivalrous  rejection  of  sublunary 
testimony,  and  deification  of  the  ac- 
cused, which  have  characterised  the 
subsequent  vindicators  of  Queen 
Mary's  innocence;  and  there  is  in 
his  resolute  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  energy  of  championship,  the 
charm  which,  in  spite  of  all  doubts 
and  difficulties,  pervades  the  writings 
of  this  class.  Another  contemporary 
vindicator  of  Queen  Mary,  John  Les- 
lie, the  worthy  Bishop  of  Ross,  es- 
teemed by  friends  and  foes,  lived 
much  at  foreign  courts,  conducting 
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elation,  contiguity  in  time  or  place, 
similarity  or  antagonism.  We  might 
find  many  names  illustrative  of  our 
object,  which  are  not  met  in  such 
fortuitous  and  devious  excursions. 
There  is,  for  instance,  Florence  Wil- 
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son,  who  commemorates  with  plea- 
sant pensiveness  his  early  childhood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lossie,  while  he 
writes  on  the  consolations  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  old  cathedral  town  of 
Carpentras,  of  which  he  is  as  much 
a  denizen  as  if  his  ancestors  had 
lived  there  for  many  generations. 
He  is  known  to  the  learned  as  Cle- 
mentius  Volusinus ;  and  if  wTe  had 
room,  we  would  quote  the  picturesque 
account  which  his  patron,  the  great 
Cardinal  Sadolate,  gives  of  his  dis- 
covery and  adoption  of  the  youthful 
wanderer  from  the  far  north,  who 
spoke  to  him  in  the  Latin  tongue  so 


an  excellent  specimen  of  the  vagrant 
Scottish  scholar,  filling  successively  a 
chair  in  half  the  universities  of  west- 
ern Europe.  The  great  sceptic  re- 
cords the  astonishment  of  the  French^ 
who  found  in  this  youth,  raw  from 
Glasgow,_ "  que  dans  un  age  si  pen 
avance,  il  parlait  en  Grec  sur  le 
champ  avec  la  meme  facilite',  et  avec 
la  meme  puritd  que  d'autres  font  en 
Latin."  It  would  be  unpardonable 
to  omit  William  Bellenden,  of  whose 
life  scarcely  anything  is  known,  save 
that  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
days  in  Paris,  where  he  is  spoken  of 
as  an  advocate,  and  a  professor  of 
humanity.  His  works  are  remark- 
able for  their  pure  latinity  and  their 
searching  analytical  criticism  of  the 
indications  of  ancient  life  and  govern- 
ment afforded  by  the  classical  writers, 
and  especially  by  Cicero.  A  set  of 


eloquently    and    appropriately.      A     his  tracts,  clustered  together  under 
person  of  more  solid  fame  was  Gil-     ^"  *U1"  UT^  a*«4.,,  "  -™~  —  ^AH-^A 


bert  Jack — Gilbertus  Jachseus — a 
teacher  at  Herborn  and  Helmstadt, 
and  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Leyden  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  his  "Institutiones  Physicse," 


the  title  "De  Statu,"  was  re-edited 
by  Samuel  Par,  with  a  Latin  preface 
in  his  usual  style,  bristling  with 
Greek  quotations,  and  allusions  to 
Foxius  and  Northius.  The  chief 
object  of  the  publication  was  to  show 
how  largely  Conyers  Middleton,  in 
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which  is  a  book  rather  of  psychology     his  life  of  Cicero,  was  indebted  to 
than  physics,  there  are  some  passages     Bellenden. 
which  might  justify  a  person  desir- 
ous to  make  out  a  case,  in  maintain- 
ing   that    he    anticipated    some    of 
the  views  of  the  common-sense  school 


Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  "  Ar- 
genis*'  of  Barclay.  Many  have  been 
tempted  by  the  aspect  of  the  compact 
elzevir  in  the  book-stalls  to  transfer 

of  his  countrymen.  A  life  of  him  it  to  their  library.  Few,  however, 
will  be  found  in  the  "  Theatrum  Cla- 
roram  Viroram"  of  Freher,  who,  in- 
tending to  begin  in  a  very  'compli- 
mentary strain,  tells  us,  that  Natus 
est  Aberdonice,  septentrionalis  Brit- 
annice  emporio,  salmonum  piscatu 


notwithstanding  "the  eulogium  of 
Cowper,  have  read  this  dense  little 
romance.  We  must  admit  that,  in 
any  attempts  we  have  made  on  it,  we 
have  found  it,  as  Fuseli  said  of  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  tough  work  ;  and  on  the 

nobili.    William  Hegate  and  'Robert     whole  we  prefer  his  "  Satyricon  Eu- 

Balfour  were  simultaneously  profes-    ~1 : — :~  "  —  ~"~ — ±  ~P  :*~  ~,,~^,,r. 

sors  at  Bordeaux  ;  and  it  is  of  them 

that  Vinetus  is  supposed  to  write  to 

Buchanan  when  he  says,  "This  school 

is  rarely  without  a  Scotsman  ;  it  has 

two  at  present — one  of  whom  is  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy,  the  other  of  the 

Greek  language  and   mathematics ; 

both  are  good,  honest,  and  learned  men, 

and  enjoy  the  favourable  opinion  of 

their  auditors."  *  The  same  university 

was  for  some  time  the  theatre  of  the 


celebrity  of  John  Cameron,  whose 
life,  as  written  by  Bayle,  affords  us 


phormionis,"  on  account  of  its  curious 
notices  of  the  condition  of  Britain. 
But  two  centuries  and  a  half  will 
dim  the  brilliancy  of  popular  works. 
Barclay  was  a  great  author,  whose 
name  was  known  over  the  learned 
world.  A  Scotsman  strictly  he  was 
not,  for  he  was  born  in  France  ;  but 
he  came  of  an  Aberdeenshire  family, 
the  same  whose  old  fortalice  of  Towie 
enabled  the  Russian  general  to  take 
the  name  of  Barclay  de  Tolly.  The 
father  of  the  author  of  "  Argenis," 
William  Barclay,  was  born  in  Aber- 


*  Quoted  in  Irving's  "  Lives  of  Scottish  Writers,"  i.  237. 
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deenshire,  in  the  year  1546.  After 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Cujacius,  and 
learning  from  Donellus  and  Contius, 
he  became  professor  of  civil  law  in 
the  University  of  Pontamousspn  in 
Lorraine.  He  wrote  some  jurispru- 
dential  works,  chiefly  with  a  political 
tendency,  and  might  have  been  cited 
among  the  opponents  of  Buchanan. 
Somewhat  closer  than  that  of  the 
author  of  "  Argenis  "  was  the  connec- 
tion with  Scotland  of  another  bril- 
liant writer  of  fiction.  Count  An- 
thony Hamilton,  though  his  parents 
sojourned  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
his  birth,  must  be  counted  a  true 
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censure,  faint  perhaps,  but  still  clear. 
The  calm  placidity  with  which  he 
picturesquely  describes  the  worst  ac- 
tions, and  attributes  them  to  the 
worst  motives,  exposes  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  social  system  in  which  he 
lived  far  more  emphatically  than  any 
rigid  moralist  could  have  exposed  it 
in  external  denunciations.  We  see  at 
once  that  he  was  far  too  clever  a  man 
to  believe  that  the  world  could  go  on 
if  its  leading  people  were  all  like  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved,  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  he  anatomises  them, 
and  lets  the  world  see  what  they  are. 
In  a  common  scornfulness  of  spirit 


Scot  by  origin.     But  his  days  were     we  have  often  thought  that  Gram- 
spent  amid  scenes  far  different  from     mont  resembles  Voltaire's  "  Candide." 


those  of  poor  Scotland,  then  under 
the  gripe  of  cruel  tyranny  on  the  one 
side,  and  gloomy  fanaticism  on  the 
other.  All  general  readers  know  that, 
while  we  have  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Grammont  some  of  the  most  distinct 
and  lively  pictures  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
his  great  servants,  they  afford  a  pic- 
ture the  most  vivid  and  picturesque 
ever  presented  by  human  pen  of  the 
court  of  Charles  II.,  with  all  its  wild 
strange  mixture  of  beauty,  wit,  eccen- 
tricity, grace,  brutality,  and  profli- 
gacy. No  writer  ever  more  fully  de- 
veloped the  capacity  of  the  French 
language  for  rapid  clear  narrative, 
decorated  here  and  there  with  care- 
less easy  wit.  Macaulay  in  his  late 
volumes  well  says -of  him,  that  "he 
deserves  the  high  praise  of  haying, 
though  not  a  Frenchman,  written 
the  book  which  is  of  all  books 
the  most  exquisitely  French,  both 
in  spirit  and  in  manner."  Hal- 


Through  both  we  can  perceive  that 
intellectual  capacity  in  the  author 
which  might  entitle  him  to  say,  Video 
meliora.  That  the  better  way  receives 
their  approval  might  perhaps  be 
doubtful  —  that  they  accepted  the 
worse  as  an  established  fact,  even 
while  lashing  it  with  their  sarcasm, 
is,  we  fear,  indisputable. 

The  "Argenis  "  and  Grammont  lead 
us  into  a  class  of  writers,  in  which  we 
remember  at  this  moment  only  one 
other  eminent  name  among  the  Scots- 
men who  chiefly  laboured  abroad — 
it  is  that  of  Michael  Ramsay,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  Chevalier  Ramsay, 
the  pupil  of  Fdnelon,  and  the  author  of 
the  "  Travels  of  Cyrus."  We  are  not 
tempted  to  dwell  on  the  life  and  la- 
bours of  this  amiable  man,  and  so 
turning  to  the  next  category  of  au- 
thors to  which  chance  directs  us,  find 
that  the  jurists  present  themselves. 

Robert  Reid,  the  second  President 


lam  says,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  "  of  the  Court  of  Session,  was  enabled 

his  constitutional  history,  "  The  *  Me-  to  adjust  the  procedure  in  that  tri- 

moires  de  Grammont '  are  known  to  bunal  to  the  foreign  model  on  which 

everybody,  and  are  almost  unique  in  it  was  founded,  by  much  sojourning 

their  kind,  not  only  for  the  grace  of  among  the  Italian  and  French  law- 
their  style,  and  the  vivacity  of  their 
pictures,  but  for  the  happy  ignorance 


in  which  the  author  seems  to  have 
lived,  that  any  one  of  his  readers 


yers.  He  was  a  patron  of  letters,  and 
desired  to  infuse  new  intellectual 
blood  into  his  country,  by  inducing 


.liv^vi,  iMiciu  auj  UJUG  ui  me  i  caucus     eminent  foreign  scholars  to  reside  in 
could  imagine  that  there  are  such     Scotland.   He  brought  with  him  from 


things  as  virtue  and  principle  in  the 
world."  We  cannot  assent  to  this. 
It  is  true  that  Hamilton  tells  the 
vilest  things  without  a  word  of  re- 
buke ;  but  sometimes  a  brief,  clear, 
artistic  statement  is  the  severest  of  all 
rebuke,  while  throughout  his  wicked 
narrative  there  is  a  tone  of  sarcastic 


France,  and  placed  as  a  monk  in  the 
retired  monastery  of  Kinloss,  Fer- 
rerius,  the  Piedmontese  who  con- 
tinued Boece's  history. 

Among  his  contemporaries  several 
Scotsmen  held  the  chairs  of  juris- 
prudence in  the  Continental  universi- 
ties. Edward  Henry  son,  who  wrote 
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a  tract_ "  De  Jurisdictione,"  preserv-     cal  school.     His  professional  works 

had    a  great  European    reputation 
their  day.       Henry  Blackwood, 


ed  in  Meerman's  "  Thesaurus,"  and 
who  was  employed  in  editing  and 
consolidating  the  Scottish  acts  in  the 
reign  of  James  VI.,  was  for  some 
time  a  professor  of  civil  law  at  Bourges. 
Peter  Bissat  was  professor  of  canon 
law  in  Bologna,  and  wrote  some  works, 
jurisprudential  and  literary,  with 
which  we  profess  no  acquaintance  be- 
yond the  titles  attributed  to  them  in 
works  of  reference.  Henry  Scrim- 
geour,  of  the  house  of  Dudhope,  gained 
a  far  higher  fame  among  Continental 
civilians  by  his  Greek  version  of  the 
"  Constitutiones  Novelise  " — he  lived 
the  greater  part  of  his  days  at  Augs- 
burg and  Geneva.  Sir  Thomas  Craig, 
the  great  feudalist,  though  he  lived  a 
good  deal  in  Scotland,  drew  the  re- 
sources of  his  work  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  Continental  jurists, 
the  next  generation  of  whom  referred 
to  it  as  an  authority.  Among  jurists 
we  would  require,  were  we  assorting 
our  eminent  countrymen  in  depart- 
ments, to  count  the  eccentric  Mark 
Alexander  Boyd,  the  friend  of  Cuja- 
cius,  who  found  himself,  although  a 
Protestant,  fighting  against  his  own 
friends. 

The  well-earned  renown  of  Scot- 
land as  a  medical  school  belongs  to 
that  later  period  when  she  was  en- 
abled to  keep  her  distinguished  sons 
at  home.  If  we  were  less  rigid  in 
our  selection  of  names,  we  might 
claim  one  of  the  early  lords  of  the 
fantastic  science,  which  was  the  medi- 
cal science  of  its  day,  in  "  the  won- 
drous Michael  Scott."  But  within 
the  period  of  more  authentic  bio- 
graphy, if  not  of  more  legitimate 
science,  we  are  not  unrepresented 
abroad  in  this  department.  Duncan 
Liddel,  the  son  of  a  respectable  citi- 
zen in  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  born 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, ambitious  for  a  wider  field 
than  his  native  town  afforded,  took 
his  staff  in  his  hand,  and  wandered 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  where  he 
found  a  friend  and  guide  in  his  coun- 
tryman, John  Craig,  professor  of 
logic  and  mathematics.  After  trials 
of  his  fortune  in  several  places,  he 
became  professor  of  physic  in  the 
university  of  Helmstadt,  where  he 
was  revered  as  the  founder  and 
tnaintainer  of  a  distinguished  medi- 


in  

the  brother  of  the  vindicator  of 
Queen  Mary,  was  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Paris.  Peter  Lowe,  who  wrote  a 
book  no  less  comprehensive  than 
"  The  whole  Course  of  Chirargie"  in 
1597,  styled  himself  "  Arellian  Doctor 
in  the  Faculty  of  Chirurgie  in  Paris," 
and  became  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Henry  IV.  A  life  of  Marc  Duncan, 
who  was  a  practising  physician  at 
Saumur,  will  be  found  in  Moreri. 
He  obtained  so  high  a  professional 
reputation,  that  King  James  I.  of 
England  endeavoured  to  bring  him 
to  St  James's,  but  he  had  married 
and  settled  himself  in  France.  He 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  taking  the  bold 
and  merciful  view  of  the  celebrated 
persecution  of  Urban  Grandier,  the 
events  connected  with  which  came 
under  his  immediate  notice — but  he 
is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  author 
of  the  "  Institutiones  Logicse."  He  was 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Sau- 
mur. Another  multifariously  endow- 
ed Scottish  physician,  Walter  Donald- 
son, an  Aberdonian,  is  commemorated 
at  length  by  Bayle.  In  the  University 
of  Sedan  he  was  professor  of  Physics, 
Ethics,  and  Greek.  Dr  Pitcaim, 
now  better  known  as  a  sarcastic  Ja- 
cobite author  than  as  a  scientific  phy- 
sician, was  a  professor  in  Leyden 
before  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Edinburgh. 

While  driven  to  a  close  by  the 
necessity  of  space,  several  omis- 
sions crowd  on  us  spontaneously. 
There  is  a  whole  host  of  Gordons,  in- 
cluding Sir  Robert  of  Straloch,  the 
topographer  who,  assisted  by  Timothy 
Pont,  prepared  the  volume  of  Bleau's 
great  historical  atlas,  which  is  known 
as  the  Theatrum  Scotise.  There  are 
three  Johnstons — Arthur  and  John 
the  poets,  and  Robert  the  historian. 
Sir  Robert  Ayton,  whose  monument 
is  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wrote 
many  of  his  sweet  poems  in  France, 
and  frequented  several  of  the  German 
courts.  David  Panther — whose  "Li- 
terse  regum  Scotorum"  were  thought 
worthy  of  publication  at  a  period  com- 
paratively late,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  latinity — was  a  wan- 
derer abroad,  and  acquired  a  know- 
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ledge  of  foreign  countries  which  mark- 
ed him  out  as  a  proper  representative 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland  at  the  French 
court.  Patrick  Young  (Patricius 
Junius),  the  great  biblical  critic,  who 
introduced  the  Alexandrian  version  of 
the  Bible  to  the  learned  world,  lived 
much  in  Paris,  and  corresponded 
with  fellow-labourers  in  Holland  and 
Germany. 

If,  instead  of  being  brought  abruptly 
to  a  close  at  a  certain  page,  we  had  a 
volume  or  so  at  our  disposal,  we 
might  go  on  wandering  about  among 
the  vestiges  of  Continental  celebrity, 
and  picking  up  here  and  there  a 
Scotsman  eminent  as  an  author  or 
teacher.  But  we  do  not  profess  to 
conduct  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  and 
shall  be  content  to  believe  that  our 
desultory  notices  are  a  sufficient  in- 
dication of  the  profusion  of  intellec- 
tual wealth  which  Scotland  has  cast 
abroad.  To  compare  our  mental  pro- 
ductiveness with  that  of  the  average 
civilised  world,  we  might,  after  the 


fashion  of  tables  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, balance  the  results  with  the 
number  of  eminent  men  whom  for- 
eign countries  have  sent  to  us.  Ob- 
jections might,  however,  we  suspect, 
be  taken  to  such  a  comparison,  on  the 
plea  that  the  soil  of  Scotland  was  too 
arid  and  penurious  to  attract  ambitious 
men  from  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
and  that  the  very  motives  which 
sent  our  countrymen  abroad,  preclude 
us  from  supposing  that  we  were  to 
draw  an  equivalent  in  naturalised 
foreigners.  This  reproach,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  England,  where,  al- 
though many  of  the  established 
sources  of  dignity  and  emolument  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  native  subjects 
of  the  crown,  enough  has  ever  remain- 
ed over  to  attract  ability  from  the 
world  at  large.  Yet  even  beside  so 
imperfect  a  record  as  our  desultory 
list,  how  meagre  in  the  biographical 
dictionaries  seems  the  record  of 
foreigners  who  have  achieved  emi- 
nence in  Britain  ! 
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THE  INDIAN   CIVIL  SERVICE. 


WHATEVER  concerns  the  future  of 
her  Indian  empire  may  well  claim 
from  England  grave  attention,  even 
amid  the  din  of  the  "  WORLD'S  DE- 
BATE." If  the  mighty  work  in 
which  she  is  now  engaged  cause  her 
to  watch  with  less  than  due  interest 
the  result  of  the  great  experiment 
which  she  initiated  in  1853  ;  if,  under 
the  pressure  of  affairs  apparently  more 
important,  she  be  induced  to  imagine 
that  she  may  await  in  security  the 
gradual  evolution  of  all  the  benefits 
which  the  "Act  to  provide  for  the 
Government  of  India"  *  was  intended 
and  is  expected  to  produce,  she  may 
be  roughly  aroused  from  a  pleasing- 
delusion,  and  find,  when  too  late, 
that  she  has  dealt  herself  a  blow, 
which  the  more  open,  and  therefore 
more  dreaded,  agency  of  Russian 
armies  would  have  been  impotent 
to  inflict. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  would 
endure  evil,  because  practical  experi- 
ment can  alone  determine  with  cer- 
tainty the  efficacy  of  a  proposed 
remedy ;  but  we  hold  it  to  be  the 
part  of  true  wisdom,  not  only  to  be 
•careful  in  its  selection,  but  to  watch 
with  the  most  cautious  prudence  the 
progress  of  its  operation. 

When  the  Legislature  recently  set 
itself  to  amend  the  constitution  and 
working  of  our  Indian  Government, 
many,  nay  the  majority,  of  its  sup- 
posed defects  were  confidently  attri- 
buted to  the  unfitness  and  incapacity 
of  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service — 
that  is,  of  the  men  charged  with  its 
administration.  They  had  been  se- 
lected, it  was  urged,  without  discri- 
mination, educated  imperfectly  and 
unsuitably,  and  sent  at  an  immature 
age  to  the  scene  of  their  future  duties, 
where  their  ignorance  and  ineffi- 
ciency but  grew  with  their  growth 
under  the  indolence-begetting  sun  of 
the  East.  True,  an  empire  had  been 
acquired,  and  was  maintained  by 
them  after  a  fashion ;  but  what  had 
been  done  with  such  instruments 
served  only  to  show  what  might 


have  been  effected  with  better,  and 
to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a 
radical  change  in  the  method  of  their 
supply.  True,  also,  the  system  had 
produced,  or  rather  had  been  impo- 
tent to  exclude,  Elphinston,  Webb, 
Babington,  Clerk,  Metcalfe,  Bird, 
Anderson,  Thomason,  and  all  who 
justified  Mr  Canning's  eulogium  of 
India  as  "  so  fertile  in  statesmen ;" 
but  these  were  but  hundreds  among 
thousands — exceptions  to  what  ought 
to  be  the  rule  ;  proper  precaution 
might  secure  an  entire  phalanx  of 
Pitts  and  Foxes,  Mansfields  and 
Eldons.  An  idea  that  India  was 
languishing  from  a  deficiency  of  those 
talents  with  which  all  departments 
of  the  home  market  were  so  abun- 
dantly supplied,  certainly  obtained 
very  general  countenance  and  cur- 
rency at  the  time ;  and  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  the  framers 
of  the  bill  of  1853  regarded  those  of 
its  clauses  which  provide  for  the  fu- 
ture recruiting  of  the  Civil  Service, 
as  among  the  most  important  of  the 
whole,  and  that  from  their  operation 
are  still  looked  for  its  most  valuable 
fruits.  To  these  provisions,  there- 
fore, we  propose  to  confine  our  atten- 
tion at  present,  in  order  that  we  may 
judge  on  what  ground  these  expecta- 
tions rest — what  are  the  hopes  of  suc- 
cess— and  what  the  chances  of  disap- 
pointment. It  is,  indeed,  a  question 
of  vital  importance ;  for,  granting  that 
evils  existed,  and  that  a  remedy  was 
required,  it  is  obvious  that  if  we 
have  wholly  or  partially  mistaken 
the  case,  and  applied  the  wrong  one, 
the  consequences  may  involve,  not 
merely  the  postponement  of  the  cure, 
but  the  rapid  and  fatal  progress  of 
the  disease.  The  changes  made  by 
the  late  act  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  embrace — 

1st,  The  mode  of  selection. 

2d,  The  age,  and  qualifications  of 
the  selected. 

3d,  The  mode  of  their  subsequent 
education,  and  training  for  their  fu- 
ture duties. 


*  16  and  17  Viet.  cap.  xcv.    An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Government  of  India. 
20th  August  1853. 
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Under  the  old  law,  the  original 
selection  of  candidates  for  the  Civil 
Service  rested  entirely  with  the  Court 
of  Directors.  Each  of  the  twenty- 
four  individuals  composing  that  body 
was  privileged  in  turn  to  nominate 
for  probationary  education  at  Hailey- 
bury  any  young  man  of  the  prescribed 
age — which  was  formerly  fixed  at 
between  fifteen  and  twenty,  but  for 
many  years  past  at  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-one — who  could  show  him- 
self, in  a  preliminary  examination,  to 
have  made  such  progress  in  what  is 
usually  termed  "a  liberal  and  classical 
education,"  as  is  ordinarily  done  by 
youths  of  the  lesser  age  in  our  public 
schools.  The  course  of  studi.es  at 
Haileybury  was  calculated  for  exten- 
sion over  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
contemplated,  we  believe,  rather  the 
maintenance  of  such  classical  and 
mathematical  learning  as  had  been 
already  acquired,  than  an  advance  to 
excellence  in  those  pursuits ;  while 
the  first  talents  that  England  could 
supply  were  retained  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  students  in  those  more 
obviously  and  directly  necessary  to 
their  future  efficiency — viz.  history, 
law,  political  economy,  and  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Oriental  languages.  An 
average  proficiency  in  these  branches 
of  study,  coupled  with  good  conduct 
during  residence,  entitled  the  proba- 
tioner to  final  admission  into  the 
Civil  Service  at  the  presidency  for 
which  he  had  been  nominated.  As 
the  entrance  almost  invariably  took 
place  at  the  earliest  age  allowed,  the 
majority  thus  left  the  college  at  nine- 
teen, and  reached  India  before  com- 
pleting their  twentieth  year,  there  to 
enter  on  a  more  regular  and  exclusive 
study  of  the  particular  languages  in 
which  they  would  have  to  transact 
business,  and  this  under  pain  of  for- 
feiting their  appointment,  if  within 
a  limited  period  they  failed  to  attain 
the  minimum  of  such  acquirement 
held  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 

^Such  was  the  system  which  has 
hitherto  given  to  British  India  legis- 
lators and  administrators ;  with  what 
success  we  know.  The  result  is 
written  in  the  pages  of  a  history 
which  appears  almost  fabulous  to 
the  philosopher  and  the  statesman. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  with  what  tale 


the  men  of  the  new  school,  those  to 
whose  origin  we  are  now  about  to 
advert,  will  have  to  inscribe  the  yet 
blank  tablets  of  the  future.  Heaven 
grant  that  it  be  not  with  a  narrative 
of  disastrous  failure,  and  that  those 
starting  with  the  hopes  of  Phaeton, 
may  not  meet  his  fate  !  Under  the 
present  law,  all  initiatory  selection  is 
dispensed  with.  There  remains  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  as  a  body, 
only  the  formal  duty  of  appointing  to 
their  service  "  any  natural  born  sub- 
ject of  Her  Majesty,  who  may  acquire 
a  title  thereto  under  such  rules  as 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
affairs  of  India  may  from  time  to 
time  make." 

Before  noticing  in  detail  the  regu- 
lations which,  in  exercise  of  this  au- 
thority, have  been  framed  by  the  said 
Commissioners,  and  comparing  them 
with  those  formerly  obtaining,  and 
prior  to  considering  the  general  merits 
of  the  principle  of  "  competitive  ex- 
amination," which  they  have  made 
the  basis  of  their  scheme  for  discover- 
ing the  fittest  men  for  India,  we  would 
premise  a  few  words  on  two  tenden- 
cies which  appear  to  grow  out  of  it, 
in  the  particular  case  before  us,  as  to 
the  operations  of  which,  whether  they 
may  be  beneficial  or  otherwise,  dif- 
ferent opinions  may  indeed  be  enter- 
tained, but  which  cannot,  we  think, 
fail  to  exercise  a  most  important  in- 
fluence on  the  future  of  the  Civil 
Service.  If  the  personal  feelings  which 
necessarily  influenced  the  Court  of 
Directors  in  the  distribution  of  their 
patronage,  led  them,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  be  less  careful  than  it 
behoved  them  to  be  in  selecting  the 
fittest  objects  for  its  bestowal,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  their  nominees  were 
almost  invariably  of  a  particular  class 
and  position  in  society ;  men,  in  short, 
recognised  and  described  as  "gentle- 
men by  birth."  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
set  undue  value  on  this  circumstance ; 
but  that  it  has  a  value,  to  a  certain 
extent  deserved,  and  tacitly  admit- 
ted, even  by  those  who,  wanting  it, 
are  most  interested  in  depreciating 
it,  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied, 
either  by  the  student  of  history  or 
of  human  nature.  The  possibility 
and  probability  of  such  element  de- 
creasing in  the  constitution  of  the 
Civil  Service,  ought,  therefore,  not 
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to  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  its 
future  character;  nor,  we  are  con- 
vinced, will  the  possible  consequences 
of  such  change  in  its  complexion  be 
regarded  as  undeserving  of  considera- 
tion by  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  more 
intelligent  and  best  educated  among 
the  natives  of  India,  whose  percep- 
tions, we  have  reason  to  believe,  are 
more  acute  on  this  subject  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  whose  own 
institutions  and  habits  of  thought 
incline  them  to  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  accidents  of  birth — in 
fact,  to  CASTE. 

Again,  experience  can  alone  deter- 
mine the  effect ;  but  the  fact  stands 
in  front  of  the  competitive  system, 
that  under  it  all  kindly  connection 
between  the  masters  and  the  servants 
— all  feelings  of  gratitude  or  respect  on 
the  part  of  those  employed  towards 
those  who  have  obliged  by  employing 
them — all  friendly  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  masters  in  the 
future  career  of  those  whom  they 
have  been  personally  instrumental  in 
introducing  to  the  service,  must 
necessarily  have  an  end.  The  im- 
portance of  this  change  can  perhaps 
only  be  fully  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  those  who,  sent  out  by  the 
Court,  have,  during  a  long  course  of 
service,  been  wont  to  look  up  to  that 
body  with  a  feeling  akin  to  allegiance, 
as  the  initiator  of  their  fortunes,  the 
protector  of  their  interests,  and  the 
redresser  of  their  wrongs,  and  as 
having,  under  these  circumstances,  a 
peculiar  claim  to  their  cordial  and 
zealous  services.  Such  feelings  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  animate  those 
who,  bringing  to  the  table  of  the 
Court  the  requisite  legal  certificates 
obtained  in  other  quarters,  shall  de- 
mand, as  matter  of  right,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  forms  prescribed  for 
installing  them  in  the  position  they 
have  won. 

But  leaving  these  speculations  on 
the  possible  consequences  of  these 
novel  causes,  it  is  time  that  we  turn 
to  the  regulations  with  which  the 
Board  of  Control,  in  exercise  of  the 
powers  confided  to  it  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, has  guarded  the  portals  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  in  the  framing  of 
which,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
they  do  not  profess  to  have  consulted 
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those  who,  having  learnt  in  the  school 
of  personal  experience  what  consti- 
tutes fitness,  might  be  supposed 
capable  of  assisting  others  in  devising 
a  plan  for  discovering  and  testing  it. 
We  do  not  write  this  in  forgetfulness 
of  the  presiding  Genius  whose  master 
mind  and  hand  directed  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Board,  and  who,  having 
made  an  official  visit  to  India,  may 
have  been  considered  as  possessing  the 
requisite  information.  Taken  as  a 
composition  illustrating  the  depth 
and  refinement  of  his  own  spirit,  the 
report  on  which  the  Board  acted  may 
be  woven  as  another  leaf  into  the 
chaplet  with  which  the  muses  of  his- 
tory, eloquence,  and  poetry,  have 
combined  to  decorate  their  favourite; 
but  having  in  mind  the  talents,  the 
very  brilliancy  of  which  we  believe  to 
have  lost  to  Mr  Macaulay  the  glory 
of  legislating  for  India,  we  feel  that 
we  have  need  of  caution,  and  have  a 
right  to  scrutinise  with  a  suspicious 
eye  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the 
foundations  on  which  the  beauty  of 
the  superstructure  has  been  raised. 
To  speak  plainly,  we  are  not  confident 
that  Mr  Macaulay  ever  did,  or  could, 
while  in  India,  obtain  that  thorough 
knowledge  of,  and  insight  into,  the 
duties  of  a  "  civilian,"  and  of  the  qualifi- 
cations necessary  for  their  discharge, 
which  is  possessed  by  the  men  them- 
selves, and  consequently  was  in  igno- 
rance of  many  of  tlie  rougher  and 
smaller,  but  still  highly  important 
features  in  the  case  he  had  to  deal 
with;  and  that  his  imagination, kind- 
ling as  he  advanced,  and  carrying 
with  him  his  colleagues  spell-bound, 
lost  sight  of  what  he  did  know  of 
the  realities  of  India  in  the  idealities 
of  Atlantis  or  Utopia. 

By  the  rules  so  framed,  any  natural- 
born  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  desirous 
of  entering  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
is  allowed  to  present  himself  as  a 
candidate  on  producing — 

1st.  A  certificate  that  his  age  is 
above  eighteen,  and  under  twenty- 
three. 

2d.  A  medical  certificate  of  his 
physical  fitness  for  the  service. 

3d.  A  certificate,  or  other  proof,  of 
good  moral  character. 

After  which  he  will  be  subjected 
to  a  competitive  examination,  in 
which,  should  he  win  a  place  within 
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the  first  twenty*  in  order  of  merit, 
he  will  be  deemed  a  "  selected  can- 
didate" for  the  Civil  Service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  subject  to  fu- 
ture and  final  examination,  tentative 
though  not  competitive,  after  one  or 
two  years,  as  he  may  himself  pre- 
fer. 

Passing  over  the  second  of  these 
requirements  as  a  rule  of  obvious  pro- 
priety, and  the  third  as  an  equally 
necessary  provision,  though  some 
difficulty  may  be  found  in  the  im- 
partial working  of  it — pausing  only 
to  indulge  in  an  anticipatory  chuckle 
at  the  perplexity  which  may  be  cre- 
ated among  the  magnates  in  Cannon 
How  by  a  young  Hindoo  arriving  with 
certificates  of  morality  from  the 
Dhurma  Subha,  vouching  for  his 
veracity,  save  where  lying  is  com- 
mendable and  lawful,  and  for  his 
having  uniformly  displayed  the  most 
marked  abhorrence  of  detection  in 
fraud,- — we  pass  on  to  the  provision 
regarding  the  age,  and  tttat  touching 
the  examinations,  which  appear  to  us 
to  be  teeming  with  most  important 
consequences,  tending  quietly  and 
unostentatiously,  but  not  the  less 
effectually,  to  change,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  the  whole  nature  and 
character  of  the  service.  It  is  true 
that  youths  of  eighteen  are  allowed 
to  enter  for  the  race  ;  but  what  chance 
will  they  have— save  in  a  few  rare, 
and  perhaps,  after  all,  not  very  de- 
sirable instances — with  men  of  three- 
and-twenty,  unless  the  examinations 
be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  a 
handicap  1  Ask  the  sages  of  New- 
market of  what  advantage  to  the 
"  three-year-olds"  would  be  the  privi- 
lege of  contending,  on  equal  terms, 
against  the  more  developed  muscle 
and  longer  stride  of  horses  twice 
their  age  ?  We  think,  therefore,  that 
there  exists  a  fair  presumption  that 
those  establishing  their  right  to 
be  entered  as  "  selected  candidates," 
will  more  frequently  be  above  than 
under  twenty-two,  and  that  con- 
sequently those  eventually  obtain- 
ing appointments  will  arrive  in 
India  more  generally  after  twenty- 
four  than  before  that  age  ;  and  thus, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  have  no 
opportunity  of  transacting  the  most 


ordinary  business  till  verging  on 
twenty-six,  or  be  charged  with  any 
very  serious  responsibilities  before 
thirty.  This  postponement  of  their 
official  maturity  may  at  first  view 
be  thought  to  concern  only  the 
men  themselves,  as  involving  a  late 
commencement  of  life ;  but  closer 
consideration  will  make  it  evident 
that  the  State  has  a  direct  interest, 
apart  from  such  private  considera- 
tions, in  ascertaining  whether  the 
future  efficiency  of  its  servants  be 
not  in  some  way  connected  with,  and 
dependent  on,  the  age  at  which  they 
leave  their  native  country  to  assume 
their  duties  in  the  East ;  and  whether 
the  hopes  now  sanguinely  entertained 
that  men  so  proceeding,  selected  and 
trained  as  now  proposed,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five,  will  prove 
superior  to  those  who,  under  the 
old  system,  found  themselves  in  the 
same  position  at  twenty,  are  likely 
to  be  realised  or  disappointed.  As 
these  expectations  are  based  on  the 
greater  age  and  superior  attainments 
of  the  elder  parties,  it  may  be  said 
that  any  comparison  between  them 
and  the  younger  ought  in  fairness  to 
be  instituted  between  the  two  at  the 
same  age  —  between  the  one  who, 
having  passed  through  Haileybury 
with  as  much  information  as  he 
could  there  acquire,  began  his  farther 
training  in  India  at  twenty,  and  hav- 
ing acquired  a  practical  experience 
of  five  years,  is  now  twenty-five,  and 
the  man  who  has  just  landed  at  that 
age,  bringing  with  him  the  fruits  of 
longer  residence  in  Europe,  in  the 
shape  of  a  greater  acquaintance  with 
its  habits  and  modes  of  thought, 
more  extensive  learning  of  a  parti- 
cular nature  than  the  earlier  comer 
had,  or  is  likely  to  have  since  ac- 
quired, and  opinions  already  form- 
ed, on  many  subjects  on  which  the 
other  is  yet  undecided  or  indifferent, 
but  who  still  lies  under  the  necessity 
of  gathering  for  himself  that  practi- 
cal knowledge  which  his  rival  has 
been  five  years  in  accumulating. 
We  prefer,  however,  at  present  to 
compare  the  two  as  they  stand,  and 
to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether 
the  youth  of  twenty,  honourably  cer- 
tified by  the  eminent  men  presiding 
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at  Haileybury  to  have  creditably 
availed  himself  of  their  instructions, 
or  the  picked  man  and  mature  scho- 
lar of  twenty-five,  be  the  better  pre- 
pared, physically  and  intellectually, 
for  the  work  before  them.  Did  the 
scene  of  that  work  lie  in  Europe — 
were  their  energies  and  capacities  to 
be  at  once  put  in  exercise  amid  the 
ideas,  customs,  and  habits  of  the 
West — there  would  of  course  be  no 
difiiculty  in  determining  which  of  the 
two  was  the  ripest  for  use ;  the  elder 
would  clearly  be  five  years  in  ad- 
vance on  the  road  to  competency  or 
perfection  ;  nay,  more,  would  possess 
advantages  which  the  younger,  sup- 
posing his  future  time  to  be  occupied 
by  actual  business,  might  never  have 
leisure  to  acquire  :  but  the  case  be- 
comes very  different  when  the  East 
is  to  be  the  theatre  of  their  rivalry, 
and  where  much  of  what  the  elder 
possesses  is  not  only  of  no  direct  use, 
but  may  chance  to  prove  perplexing 
and  embarrassing  to  his'/uture  move- 
ments. In  estimating  prospectively 
their  respective  performances  under 
such  circumstances,  we  must  take  in- 
to our  calculations  two  things, — 

1st.  The  effects  of  their  different 
ages  on  their  utility,  present  and 
future. 

2d.  The  value  of  their  respective 
acquirements,  not  in  se,  but  in  re- 
lation to  the  work  on  which  it  is 
proposed  to  employ  them. 

The  superior  docility  of  youth  is 
a  fact  extensively  recognised  and 
acted  upon  in  all  professions  in  which 
the  formation  of  peculiar  habits  and 
modes  of  thought  is  essential  to 
fitness  and  success.  Why  do  our 
army  and  navy  prefer  youths  of 
eighteen  to  men  five  or  six  years 
older,  proportionally  matured  in  mind 
and  body,  and  furnished  with  any 
amount  of  varied  knowledge  ?  simply 
because  experience  has  shown  that 
these  qualities,  valuable  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  render  their  possessors 
comparatively  unfit  for  their  pur- 
poses. Education  completed,  opin- 
ions settled,  habits  of  body  formed, 
high  notions  of  independence  and 
self-importance  begotten,  prove  but 
so  many  obstacles  to  the  necessary 
moulding  of  the  man  into  the  shape 
it  is  primarily  requisite  he  should 
assume,  whatever  additional  accom- 


plishments or  perfections  it  may  be 
desirable  he  should  afterwards  ac- 
quire, if  inclination  lead,  or  opportu- 
nity offer.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
many  other  occupations,  but  perhaps 
of  none  with  more  truth  than  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  ;  and  an  age  has 
therefore  hitherto  been  fixed  for  ad- 
mission to  its  ranks,  at  which  the 
constitution  of  mind  and  body  have 
not  attained  their  full  development, 
as  affording  the  greatest  facility,  and 
opposing  the  fewest  obstacles,  to  that 
future  practical  training,  from  which, 
be  it  ever  remembered,  no  amount  of 
preparation  here  can  possibly  exempt 
its  members  on  reaching  India.  Dis- 
appointing to  the  individuals,  fatal 
to 'the  interests  of  the  State,  will 
assuredly  be  any  notion  that  such  can 
be  dispensed  with,  or  that  any 
amount  of  talent  can  be  substituted 
for  it.  We  fear  then  that  if  pli- 
ability, bodily  and  mental,  be  an  im- 
portant qualification  for  an  Indian 
debutant,  that  the  man  of  twenty-five 
would  commence  his  career  at  disad- 
vantage,1^ respect  of  age  at  all  events, 
with  him  of  twenty.  Medical  men 
would,  we  apprehend,  consider  him 
as  less  likely  to  endure,  without  detri- 
ment to  his  constitution  that  accli- 
mating process,  which  all  who  shift 
their  habitation  some  30  or  40  de- 
grees nearer  to  the  Equator  must 
perforce  undergo  ;  and  if  the  human 
mind  be  generally  docile  in  propor- 
tion to  its  youth,  he  will  be  found  to 
possess  less  facility  of  adapting  his 
ideas  to  new  circumstances,  and 
forming  himself  to  the  requirements 
of  his  position.  Twenty-five  in  years, 
and  virtually  yet  older  in  mind,  ow- 
ing to  the  stimuli  under  which  he  has 
been  educated  or  "forced"  may  we 
not  fear  that  he  will  almost  inevit- 
ably have  a  disposition  rather  to 
teach  than  to  learn ;  and  to  subdue 
rather  than  yield  to  the  novel  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  him, 
striving  to  render  them  subservient 
to  his  own  preconceived  and  settled 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  fitness 
andunfitness?  Than  such  propensity 
in  such  men,  nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  our 
Government  in  the  East.  One  injudi- 
cious step  of  one  highly  talented 
young  man,  imagining  himself  su- 
perior to  what  he  may  term  "the 
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antiquated  twaddlers  of  the  old 
school/'  may  in  an  instant  kindle  a 
flame,  extinguishable  only  in  the 
ruins  of  our  Indian  Empire.  It  was 
under  apprehension  of  such  danger 
from  such  cause  that  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings  warned  the  students  in 
the  college  of  Fort  William  against 
the  temptations  of  their  position  t'o 
hasty  innovation  in  the  hope  of  im- 
proving :  "  Beware,"  he  said,  "  of 
seeking  to  crowd  into  your  official 
career  the  work  of  a  century.  You 
stand  charged  with  its  conservation, 
in  the  midst  of  an  ancient  and  vene- 
rable edifice,  parts  of  which  may  ap- 
pear to  you  to  require  repair  or  reno- 
vation, but  ere  you  venture  to  re- 
move one  of  the  time-worn  stones, 
be  well  assured  that  you  have  ready 
another  exactly  fitted  to  supply  its 
place,  lest,  while  you  are  hoping  to 
erect  for  yourselves  a  monument  of 
glory,  you  bring  down  upon  your 
heads  a  heap  of  crumbling  ruins." 
We  quote  from  memory,  but  such 
was  the  purport  of  his  words ;  and 
we  believe  that  he  would  have  deem- 
ed the  caution  yet  more  necessary, 
had  his  audience  been  composed  of 
such  men  as  will  proceed  to  India 
under  the  new  regulations.  To  them 
would  we  repeat  the  warning,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  and  say  to  each 
talented  aspirant  for  distinction  in 
the  East,  beware, — 

"  Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 

Stantem  columnam  ;  neu  populus  frequens 

Ad  arma  cessantes,  ad  arma 

Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat." 

Having  thus  adduced  much  reason, 
as  we  think,  to  fear  that  the  advo- 
cates of  the  "greater  age"  may  be  dis- 
appointed in 'their  anticipations,  and 
that  the  local  Government  in  India 
may  find  more  difficulty  in  working 
with  the  stiffer  material  we  are  about 
to  send  them  than  with  the  more  pliant 
stuff  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  supplied,  we  come  to  the  second 
and  yet  more  important  question  bear- 
ing on  the  comparative  efficacy  of  the 
men,  viz.  "  the  value  of  their  respec- 
tive attainments  in  relation  to  the 
work  they  are  wanted  to  perform ;" 
a  subject  which  will  naturally  lead  to 
some  inquiry  into  the  real  merits  of 
"  competitive  examination"  as  a  test 
of  ability  and  fitness.  "  Surely,"  some 
will  exclaim — "  surely,  if  there  be  a 


doubt  which  age  is  most  convenient, 
there  can  be  none  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  superior  education."  None, 
certainly,  if  by  that  expression  be 
meant  that  the  superiority  consists  in 
greater  knowledge  of  what  is  necessary 
to  be  known  ;  but  if  it  lie  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  excess  above  that  mea- 
sure, the  same  conclusion  does  not 
follow — too  much  may  be  as  detri- 
mental as  too  little.  Let  us  first  take 
a  hasty  survey  of  what  may  be  called 
the  "stock  in  trade"  of  the  two  men. 
He  of  Haileybury  has  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  his  own  language,  and  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  those  of 
Greece  and  Rome  ;  his  researches  in 
mathematics  have  not  been  profound  : 
and  his  view  of  history,  ancient  ana 
modern,  is  rather  superficial ;  but  he 
has  been  well  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence  and  political 
economy,  and  has  succeeded  in  mas- 
tering the  rudimental  difficulties  of 
two  or  more  of  the  Oriental  languages. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  prize  man  of 
twenty-five  possesses  all  these  quali- 
fications in  a  much  higher  degree ; 
his  style  of  composition  will  be  formed, 
vigorous,  and  correct.  If  he  have 
wooed  the  muses,  his  classical  know- 
ledge will  not,  like  that  of  his  younger 
rival,  be  merely  sufficient  "emollire 
mores"  but  extensive  and  critical;  not 
simply  such  as  to  render  pleasurable 
and  refreshing  the  occasional  reference 
to  his  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace  in 
minutes  snatched  from  the  wearying 
drudgery  of  the  police  or  revenue 
office,  but  such  as  enables  him  to 
"  decide  where  doctors  disagree,"  and 
arbitrate  when  Porson,  Brunck,  Her- 
'  mann,  and  Hartung  are  waging  inter- 
necine war  as  to  whether  re  or  Se 
ought  to  be  read  in  some  unintelligible 
chorus.  Or  if,  of  sterner  mood,  he 
have  won  his  crown  in  the  arena  of 
the  exact  sciences,  his  knowledge  will 
not  be  limited,  as  that  of  his  com- 
panion, to  the  problems  useful  in  the 
transactions  of  ordinary  business  ;  he 
will  not  only  be  competent,  as  well  as 
he,  to  understand  the  "village  ac- 
count," or  oppose  with  the  force  of 
common  sense  the  prurient  falsity  of 
the  intriguing  Hindoo  who  may  seek 
to  mislead  his  judgment,  but  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  express  alge- 
braically the  "unknown  quantities" 
which  he  will  find  so  thickly  scat- 
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tcred  over  the  calculation  of  the 
"  Kurnum  ;"*  or  explain,  in  scientific 
language,  to  the  mendacious  Bramin, 
the  regular  steps  of  the  logical  pro- 
cess by  which  lie  has  arrived  at  the 
dishonesty  of  his  conduct,  even  though 
he  find  the  power  of  logic  insufficient 
to  demonstrate  to  the  worthy  func- 
tionary the  moral  identity  of  the 
"  Utile"  and  the  " Honestum" 

Again  we  hear  the  question,  Can 
there  be  a  doubt,  upon  this  showing, 
which  of  the  two  is  the  superior? 
As  a  race-horse  to  a  hackney,  as  a 
razor  to  a  common  knife,  so  is  the  one 
better  than  the  other.  Exactly  so. 
We  admit  that,  of  the  things  com- 
pared, the  one  excels  in  speed  and  the 
other  in  sharpness ;  but  if  we  need 
the  horse  or  the  instrument  for  the 
ordinary  uses  of  life,  the  superiority 
ceases,  and  the  very  qualities  in  which 
it  is  supposed  to  lie  become  not  only 
useless  but  embarrassing ;  not  merely 
•superfluities  but  defects. 

Having  premised  thus  much  of 
their  respective  states  of  prepara- 
tion, and  the  possible  results,  let  us 
now  conduct  our  friends  together  to 
the  theatre  of  their  operations,  and  see 
them  simultaneously  commence  the 
work  which  they  will  have  to  do  side 
by  side,  certainly  for  twenty-five,  and 
it  may  be  thirty-five,  years. 

In  describing  this  work,  though  we 
shall  draw  the  actual  lines  of  our  pic- 
ture from  the  realities  of  the  Madras 
Presidency,  we  doubt  not  that  those 
competent  to  judge  will  find  in  the 
delineation  no  essential  difference 
from  what  would  be  presented  by 
Bengal  or  Bombay.  On  the  nature 
of  the  work,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  to  be  done,  depends, 
as  we  have  already  intimated  and 
cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  our 
readers,  the  fitness  of  the  instrument 
with  which  it  is  proposed  to  execute 
it.  If  the  task  and  its  locality  be  such 
that  the  age  of  the  elder  workman 
prove  no  hindrance  to  him,  while  his 
additional  or  superior  acquirements 
can  be  brought  into  useful  exercise, 
it  is  evident  that  the  younger  must  at 
once  yield  to  him  the  palm,  which  he 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  retaining 
throughout  their  course  of  service  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  found 
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that  the  more  mature  age  of  the  one 
be  no  advantage,  but 'rather  an  en- 
cumbrance or  impediment,  and  that 
his  superior  acquirements  are  practi- 
cally useless,  owing  to  the  want  of 
any  field  for  their  exercise,  then  must 
the  expectations  which  sent  him  forth 
be  confessed  to  be  disappointed ;  and 
he  must  be  considered  to  have  posi- 
tively wasted  five  years  of  his  life — if 
not  something  worse. 

The  young  civilian,  on  arrival 
at  Madras,  receives  an  allowance  of 
rupees,  250,  and  50  rupees  for  house- 
rent,  or  .£30  per  mensem,  and  is  placed 
under  the  Board  of  Examiners," 
who  assign  to' him  moonshees  or  in- 
structors in  two  of  the  four  vernacu- 
lar languages  of  that  presidency.  On 
"  passing,"  or  being  reported  fit  for 
the  public  service  in  his  "  first"  lan- 
guage, which  it  is  computed  he  may 
well  do  in  six  months,  his  pay  is 
augmented  by  fifty  rupees;  and  on 
obtaining  a  like  certificate  in  regard 
to  his  "second"  language, he  receives 
a  further  increase  of  fifty  rupees, 
making  a  total  income  of  400  rupees, 
or  £40  per  mensem.  This  he  is 
expected  to  accomplish  in  twelve 
months.  Should  he  fail  to  do  so,  he 
is  sent  "  up  the  country,"  rusticated, 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months ;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  if  he  do  not  pass, 
he  is  removed  from  the  service,  for- 
feiting his  appointment.  Whenever 
he  succeeds  in  passing,  he  is  imme- 
diately appointed  assistant  to  some 
collector  and  magistrate  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  in  which  capacity  he  remains 
on  the  same  salary,  but  with  an  allow- 
ance of  42  rupees  for  his  "  tents,"  till 
his  promotion  to  "head  assistant," 
or  till  he  have  been  six  years  em- 
ployed, when  he  receives  an  additional 
175  rupees,  making  his  monthly  total 
rupees  575,  exclusive  of  tent  allow- 
ance. 

The  duties  allotted  to  him  as  as- 
sistant are,  for  the  first  year,  neces- 
sarily of  the  most  trifling  descrip- 
tion. He  endorses  "  blank  stamped 
paper"  prior  to  its  issue  from  the 
collector  s  office — is  advised  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  district  and  the  state  of 
current  business  by  study  of  the  re- 
cords—to learn  the  police  and  magis- 
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terial  regulations— to  observe  the  ex- 
ternal forms  in  which  business  is  con- 
ducted— to  become  familiar  with  the 
customs  and  habits  of  the  various 
tribes  or  sects  comprising  the  popu- 
lation— and  to  be  careful  at  the  same 
time  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the 
native  languages,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  passing  the  very  strict 
practical  examination  required  ere  he 
receives  further  promotion  in  the 
service.  In  a  few  months,  if  he  be 
industrious,  he  is  probably  ordered, 
as  "  assistant  magistrate,"  to  try  his 
hand  in  the  investigation  of  a  few 
petty  police  cases ;  but  he  is  prohibit- 
ed from  entertaining  others  till  he 
has  had  one  year's  experience  in  the 
provinces.  He  is  then  also  gradu- 
ally initiated  in  fiscal  duties.  A 
"Talook,"  or  small  division  of  the 
district,  under  a  "  Tahsildar,"  or  na- 
tive collector,  is  assigned  to  him,  in 
which,  aided  by  an  experienced  na- 
tive "  Juwabnevees,"  or  secretary, 
and  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  collector,  he  transacts  the  rou- 
tine business  connected  with  the  re- 
venue as  well  as  police  ;  and  the  col- 
lector perhaps  further  employs  him 
in  measuring  salt,  superintending  the 
"  Tappal- runners,"  or  mail -carriers, 
checking  the  issue  of  postage  or  other 
stamps,  and  suchlike  duties  as,  though 
requiring  no  mental  exercise,  need 
common  honesty  for  their  perform- 
ance, and  cannot,  therefore,  be  in- 
trusted to  native  servants  unless  un- 
der the  immediate  eye  of  a  European. 
Six  or  seven  years  spent  in  such 
occupations  bring  near  the  time  at 
which  he  may  look  forward  to  pro- 
motion as  "  head  assistant,"  provided 
that  in  the  interim  he  have  passed  the 
required  examination  in  the  history 
of  the  district,  its  landed  tenures, 
&c.,  in  two  native  languages,  and  in 
the  law  of  the  presidency,  both  magis- 
terial and  revenue,  including  not  only 
the  text,  but  the  comments  on  and 
expositions  thereof  which  have  ema- 
nated from  the  "  Sudder,"  or  chief 
court,  and  the  Board  of  Kevenue. 
On  becoming  a  head-assistant,  he  as- 
sumes a  more  definite  and  recog- 
nised position  in  the  service ;  his 
salary,  as  we  have  seen,  is  augment- 
ed; and  more  important  duties  are 
assigned  to  him  by  the  collector.  He 
is  probably  sent  to  reside  at  some 


distance  from  headquarters  in  com- 
paratively independent  charge  of  one 
or  more  talooks,  the  business  of 
which,  if  he  do  it  thoroughly,  oc- 
cupies him  from  morning  till  night, 
allowing  but  very  short  intervals  for 
meals  and  exercise,  or  for  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  Home  News,  the  Illus- 
trated News,  or  Punch,  and  per- 
haps occasionally  a  "  Review."  In 
this  position,  unless  he  be  married, 
he  rarely  sees  a  white  face,  or  hears 
the  sound  of  his  native  language ;  and 
he  hails  with  delight  the  advent  of 
the  subaltern  and  his  small  detach- 
ment marching  to  the  periodical  re- 
lief of  some  lonely  outpost.  The 
scraggy  sheep  is  slaughtered;  the 
tough  fowl  curried  •  the  loaf  of  bread, 
received  by  post,  is  displayed  as  a  treat ; 
the  beer,  brandy,  and  cigars,  repre- 
sent the  fabled  luxuries  of  the  East ;  a 
half-holiday  is  taken  in  celebration  of 
the  event ;  and  the  hour  of  parting 
brings  with  it  somewhat  of  that 
melancholy  feeling  which  is  experi- 
enced by  voyagers  who,  meeting 
for  a  moment  on  the  wide  ocean,  ex- 
change their  friendly  greetings,  pass 
on,  and  are  again  alone  in  the  world. 
Our  civilian,  however,  has  little  time 
for  sentimental  reflections ;  while  on 
what  may  be  appropriately  termed  the 
"Cutchery"  tread-mill,  some  half- 
dozen  questions  constantly  recurring 
under  slight  modifications  occupy 
his  attention — we  can  scarcely  say  his 
mind — from  day  to  day  and  month  to 
month— e.  g.  Is  Ramasamy  entitled  to 
any,  and  what,  remission  on  account 
of  a  deficient  supply  of  water  for  his 
rice-field1?  May  the  inhabitants  of 
one  village  draw  water  from  a  par- 
ticular source  ?  or  have  those  of 
another  a  prescriptive  right  to  erect 
a  dam,  which  will  wholly  or  partially 
preclude  their  so  doing  1  Is  the  ex- 
tent of  land  in  Mootoo's  "  puttah,"  or 
lease,  rightly  stated?  or,  as  insisted  by 
his  enemy  Ramun,  has  he  and  the 
"Kurnum"  colluded  to  defraud  the 
Government  by  understating  it  ?  &c. 
&c. 

After  serving  six  or  seven  years  as 
head-assistant  magistrate,  he  may  ex- 
pect promotion  either  to  the  office  of 
subordinate  collector  or  subordinate 
judge,  provided  he  be  able  to  pass  the 
further  examination,  by  which  his 
advance  in  the  requisite  knowledge  is 
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then  tested.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
those  whose  ideas  of  judicial  func- 
tions and  requirements  are  limited  to 
English  notions  of  such  things,  that 
the  latter  office  should  be  open  to  the 
"  head-assistant  collector  and  magis- 
trate," and  that  a  judge  should  mount 
the  bench  without  any  direct  and  os- 
tensible training  for  its  duties  •  but 
although  it  is  to  be  wished,  and  per- 
haps ere  long  will  be  so  ordered,  that 
the  choice  between  the  revenue  and 
judicial  lines  should  be  made  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  service,  and 
that  assistants  should  be  promoted 
either  as  head-assistants,  or  as  regis- 
ters and  assistants  to  the  judges,  as 
indeed  formerly  obtained,  yet  the 
present  practice  involves  no  such  ab- 
surdity or  ill  consequence  as  at  first 
view  it  may  appear  to  do.  The 
powers  and  duties  of  the  magistrate 
are  to  a  great  degree  coextensive 
with  those  of  the  subordinate  judge 
on  the  criminal  side  of  his  court;  and 
in  civil  cases  the  knowledge  which 
the  head-assistant  collector  has  ac- 
quired of  the  tenures  and  customs 
relating  to  land,  and  of  the  ordinary 
transactions  forming  the  subjects  of 
dispute  and  litigation  among  an  agri- 
cultural population,  which  he  could 
not  have  obtained  in  any  other  capa- 
city, are  in  reality  more  essential  aids 
to  him  in  doing  substantial  justice 
between  parties  in  his  court  than 
would  be  all  the  law  stored  up  under 
the  three  most  voluminous  wigs  of  the 
Chancery  bar. — "  Mais  revenons  a  nos 
rnoutons."  The  head-assistant  and 
magistrate  is  elevated — we  will  say, 
after  fourteen  years'  service,  when,  if 
he  have  commenced  at  twenty-five,  he 
will  be  thirty-nine  years  of  age — to 
a  sub-collectorate.  A  large  section 
of  the  district  known  as  the  "  Sub- 
division "  is  then  placed  under  his 
immediate  charge,  subject,  however, 
to  the  supervision  and  interference 
of  the  collector  in  all  cases  upon  ap- 
peal made  to  him,  and  without  the 
power  of  introducing  any  novelties 
or  supposed  improvements  in  the 
practice  and  management  of  affairs. 
The  nature  of  his  duties  is  otherwise 
in  most  respects  identical  with  that 
of  the  collector,  save  that  he  has  no 
direct  correspondence  with  the  supe- 
rior authorities,  and  has  no  "  trea- 
sury," all  collections  being  remitted 


to  and  payments  made  from  that  of 
the  collector. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  seven  pi- 
eight  years  he  may  expect  to  obtain 
a  collectorate,  and  in  the  next  ten,  if 
he  have  distinguished  himself  among 
his  brother  collectors,  and  one  of  the 
three  seats  in  the  Board  of  Revenue 
should  fall  vacant,  he  may  be  selected 
to  fill  it.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  "  head-assistant "  be  promoted  as 
"  subordinate  judge,"  his  career  will 
differ  in  little  save  the  nature  of 
his  duties  from  that  of  his  revenue 
brother.  For  eight  years  or  more  he 
will  have  to  preside  in  the  inferior 
court,  his  acts  and  orders  being 
strictly  supervised  by  the  "  civil  and 
session  judge  ; "  and  when  at  length 
he  is  himself  elevated  to  that  posi- 
tion, he  may  in  ten  or  twelve  years, 
if  distinguished  for  ability,  expect 
advancement  as  one  of  the  three 
judges  of  the  "Sudder"  or  chief 
court  of  the  Company ;  a  prospect 
which,  like  that  which  the  Revenue 
Board  presents  to  the  collector,  is  top 
remote  and  uncertain  for  any  indivi- 
dual to  count  much  upon  •  while,  what- 
ever situation  he  may  hold,  eith  er  in  the 
revenue,  judicial,  or  general  depart- 
ment, the  civilian,  after  thirty-five 
years'  service,  is,  ipso  facto,  super- 
annuated, and  turned  adrift  with  a 
pension  of  J500  per  annum,  provided 
he  shall  have  come  in  turn  for  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  from  the 
civil  fund,  of  which  only  four  are 
annually  available,  and  cannot  ex- 
ceed another  .£500 ;  and  until  he 
have  obtained  which,  all  pension  is 
entirely  withheld  from  him.  Having 
alluded  to  the  general  department,  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  that  either 
the  judicial  or  revenue  officer  may  be 
withdrawn  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  service,  as  above  described,  to 
fill  the  situation  of  member  of  coun- 
cil, secretary  to  Government,  or  ac- 
countant-general, all  superior  in  emo- 
lument to  those  of  a  judge  or  collec- 
tor, or  even  to  the  Sudder  judges  and 
members  of  the  Revenue  Board ;  but 
the  aggregate  number  of  these  offices 
is  so  few,  and  the  probability  of  any 
given  individual  attaining  them  so 
small,  that  they  are  scarcely  to  be  re- 
garded in  an  estimate  of  the  average 
prospects  afforded  by  the  service. 
With  still  less  hope  can  the  civilian 
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look  forward  to  any  of  the  grand 
prizes  in  the  political  department ; 
these  almost  invariably,  and  very  na- 
turally, fall  to  the  military.  Those 
who  have  the  interest  or  the  power 
to  introduce  men  into  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  diplomatic  service  feel  that 
their  patronage  would  be,  as  it  were, 
wasted  on  the  young  civilian,  already 
located  where  the  advancement, 
though  slow,  is  sure ;  nor,  indeed, 
does  he  himself  desire  to  enter  the 
department  in  a  junior  grade,  and  to 
sacrifice,  for  a  doubtful  advantage  in 
prospect,  the  more  certain  benefits  of 
his  present  position,  together  with 
his  claims  to  promotion  in  the  regu- 
lar course  of  his  own  service,  which 
the  military  man  in  such  case  retains. 
An  intelligent  young  officer,  to  whose 
prospects  the  opening  is  of  vital  con- 
sequence, is  therefore  generally  se- 
lected as  junior  assistant  to  a  resident 
at  a  native  court ;  and  when  a  va- 
cancy occurs  in  the  higher  ranks,  of 
such  importance  as  to  demand  the 
careful  selection  of  the  Governor-Ge- 
neral himself,  his  choice  is  usually, 
and  very  properly,  confined  to  the 
men  already  experienced ;  and  he 
neither  wishes,  nor  would  it  be  expe- 
dient, to  remove  from  the  superior 
posts  in  the  civil  service  men,  valu- 
able where  they  are,  but  whose  pur- 
suits and  habits  have  not  prepared 
them  for  political  duties.  We  have 
thus  given  a  brief,  but  what  we  be- 
lieve the  "  selected  candidates"  may 
rely  on  as  a  faithful  sketch  of  the 
duties  before  them.  It  may,  per- 
haps, cause  them  some  disappoint- 
ment to  find  that  such  small  scope  is 
afforded  thereby  for  any  talent  above  ' 
mediocrity,  and  that  patient  endur- 
ance of  daily  drudgery  is  in  reality 
the  quality  most  essential  to  their 
due  discharge.  Nor  will  this  feeling, 
we  fear,  be  lessened,  when  we  come, 
as  we  presently  shall,  to  estimate  the 
rewards  which  await  their  perform- 
ance. 

Such  being  the  work,  which  of  the 
two  men  before  us  is  likely  to  prove 
the  better  workman?  We  have  al- 
ready shown  that  the  new  method  of 
selection  may  possibly  be  attended  by 
certain  inconveniences,  and  that  more 
mature  age  will  probably  bring  with 
it  concomitant  disadvantages  :  it  re- 
mains only  to  compare  the  value  of  the 


respective  attainments  of  the  rivals, 
not,  be  it  remembered,  in  se,  but  with 
reference  to  the  aptitude  conferred 
by  them  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
No  one  will  deny  that  every  candi- 
date for  that  service  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  prove  that  he  has  received 
such  education  as  is  usually  bestowed 
on  English  gentlemen,  and  known  as 
"  classical  and  liberal,"  and  that  he 
has  duly  profited  thereby ;  but  it  is 
not  so  manifest  that  the  degrees  of 
excellence  therein,  over  and  above  the 
necessary  quantum,  are  a  true  and 
proper  measure  of  qualification  for 
service  in  that  countiy.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  that  the  very  supe- 
riority may,  to  a  certain  extent,  unfit 
its  possessor  for  the  particular  work 
in  question,  while  it  causes  him  to  be 
selected  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
who,  haying  enough,  but  no  more,  or 
the  indispensable  cultivation,  may 
possess  other  qualities,  physical  and 
mental,  in  which  he  is  deficient,  but 
which  would  render  them,  were  their 
admission  possible,  more  valuable 
servants  of  the  State  than  himself. 
The  axe  or  the  plane  must  necessarily 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  sharpness; 
but  the  artisan  would  be  disappoint- 
ed who,  in  hope  of  rendering  those 
tools  more  efficacious,  should  form, 
them  of  metal  more  highly-tempered 
than  usual,  and  put  on  them  the  edge 
proper  for  a  razor  ;  and  so  of  mental 
culture  and  accomplishment,  excess 
above  what  the  occasion  demands 
may  defeat  its  own  object;  and  as 
in  the  one  case  the  superfluity  of  the 
requisite  quality  is  not  merely  wasted, 
but  renders  the  instrument  unfit  for 
its  designed  use,  so  in  the  other,  it 
may  be  apprehended  that  the  mind 
over-trained  for,  and  above  its  work, 
may  not  simply  do  that  work  no  bet' 
ter  than  the  intellect  equal  to  it  and 
no  more,  but  may  altogether  recoil 
from  it  as  distasteful  and  unpalat- 
able. 

If  experience  proved  the  educa- 
tional standard  too  low,  or  that  the 
test  had  not  hitherto  been  applied 
with  sufficient  strictness,  we  would 
have  urged  the  elevation  of  the  one, 
and  the  rigorous  and  impartial  en- 
forcement of  the  other  ;  but  we  ven- 
ture to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  making 
the  standard  indefinite,  and  of  as- 
suming excellence  as  the  infallible 
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measure  of  the  degree  of  the  capacity 
wanted.  We  seem  to  be  in  danger  of 
confusing  the  means  and  the  end, 
and  of  regarding  what,  after  all,  can 
be  reckoned  only  among  the  presump- 
tive proofs  of  capacity — as  in  itself, 
and  by  itself,  constituting  "  fitness ;" 
of  not  only  saying  that  he  who  has 
proved  his  ability  to  acquire  Latin, 
Greek,  or  mathematics,  may  be  pre- 
sumed capable  of  mastering  Tamul 
or  Teloogoo,  and  of  exercising  sound 
judgment  on  questions  brought  be- 
fore him,  but  of  maintaining  that  the 
best  classical  or  mathematical  scholar 
is  necessarily  the  fittest  man  for  the 
peculiar  duties  of  the  Indian  civil 
service.  The  work  to  be  done  evi- 
dently requires  elasticity  of  mind 
and  body,  qualities  more  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  youth  from  Hailey- 
bury  than  in  the  man  of  twenty-five, 
long  freed  from  all  discipline,  and 
accustomed  to  be  "  his  own  master." 
We  want  also  an  English  gentleman, 
or  at  least  one  possessing  the  feelings 
and  principles  generally  attributed  to 
him — his  high  tone  of  morality,  his 
horror  of  anything  false,  liis  incor- 
ruptible integrity,  his  hearty  loyalty, 
and  sincere  purpose  to  uphold  the 
safety,  honour,  and  welfare  of  his 
Sovereign  and  her  dominions.  No 
one,  we  presume,  would  desire  to  in- 
trust any  portion  of  the  imperial  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain  in  the  East 
to  one  not  possessing,  or  being  sup- 
posed to  possess,  such  qualities,  or 
would  imagine  that  any  amount  of 
classical,  mathematical,  or  scientific 
knowledge  could  safely  be  substi- 
tuted for  them.  All  these  desiderata 
likewise  were,  we  must  contend,  at 
least  as  often  found  in  the  eleves  of 
Haileybury  as  they  can  be  in  those 
who  may  be  introduced  to  the  ser- 
vice under  the  new  system.  We  have 
admitted  also  that  to  these  qualities 
must  be  added  the  ordinary  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman.  More  than  this 
is  unnecessary ;  as  much  as  this  every 
young  man  passing  through  Hailey- 
bury certainly  possessed,  or  ought  to 
have  possessed  :  if  any  escaped  un- 
qualified in  this  respect,  it  was  the 
fault,  not  of  the  theory  and  the  sys- 
tem, but  of  those  charged  with  giving 
effect  to  it.  Can  it  then  be  denied 
that  the  student  leaving  Haileybury 
was  fully  qualified  to  commence  in 


India  that  training  for  his  future 
duties,  which  no  preparation  in  Eu- 
rope can  dispense  with  ?  And  did  he 
not  carry  with  him  as  much  educa- 
tion as  his  circumstances  needed,  and 
as  much  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  European  law  and  political  eco- 
nomy as  were  likely  to  be  useful  to 
him  in  the  very  different  circum- 
stances of  India  1  Look  at  the  two 
men  in  college  together  at  the  Pre- 
sidency. The  younger,  already  more 
advanced  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Oriental  languages,  will  probably  be 
no  longer  than  the  elder  in  "passing" 
for  an  "  assistantship."  Neither  will 
have  leisure,  if  emulous  of  "  getting 
out,"  for  any  other  pursuit,  and  they 
will  both,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  have 
forgotten  much  Greek  and  Latin. 
Watch  them  proceeding  together  to 
the  "  assistantship" — that  appoint- 
ment which,  if  the  elder  have  the 
talents  and  attainments  of  Mr  Mac- 
aulay  himself,  he  must  be  content  to 
fill,  and  in  which  all  these  talents 
would  be  wasted,  and,  we  believe, 
something  worse.  What  advantage 
has  the  prizeman,  with  his  superfluity, 
over  him  who  has  enough  ?  They 
both  sign  stamped  paper  equally  well, 
or  equally  badly,  unless,  indeed,  the 
clever  man  be  so  disgusted  at  the 
monotonous  drudgery,  that  he  write 
more  carelessly  and  make  more  blots 
than  the  other.  For  their  first  essay 
in  magisterial  duties  both  will  cer- 
tainly have  enough  law,  if  they  have 
read  the  police  regulations;  while  the 
stock  of  all  the  judges  at  Westmin- 
ster would  be  insufficient  for  him  who 
had  neglected  to  do  so.  No  know- 
ledge of  English  procedure,  or  the 
technicalities  of  the  law  of  evidence, 
is  required  to  arbitrate  between  the 
two  vociferous  old  females,  of  whom 
one  declares  that  the  other  first  up- 
set her  chatty  at  the  well,  and  so  pro- 
voked the  hair-pulling ;  while  the 
other  maintains  the  assault  and  bat- 
tery to  have  first  taken  place,  and  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  water-pot, 
either  in  retaliation  or  self-defence. 

It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that 
though  the  junior  grades  of  the  ser- 
vice present  no  opportunity  or  occa- 
sion for  the  display  of  extraordinary 
talent  or  acquirement,  that  on  obtain- 
ing the  office  of  sub-collector  or  sub- 
ordinate judge,  or  in  the  still  higher 
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posts  of  collector  and  judge,  the  supe-  in  so  far  as  it  lies  in  education  and 
riority  of  the  "  selected  man"  cannot  qualities  capable  of  being  discerned, 
fail  to  demonstrate  itself;  but  if  we  without  pretending  to  discover  the 
may  be  permitted  to  look  forward  to  most  fit,  which  we  believe  to  be  im- 
the  time  when  it  shall  be  possible  to  practicable  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
put  the  question  to  himself,  we  are  cumstances,  and  certainly  not  likely 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  to  be  effected  by  such  a  scheme  as 

has  been  devised,  which,  while  it 
provides  for  the  existence  of  know- 
ledge of  a  kind  and  in  a  degree 
which  can  never  be  of  any  practical 
use,  is  calculated  by  its  very  nature 
to  exclude  many  men  possessed  of 
qualities  far  more  essential  to  the 


he  will  have  to  tell  us  with  a  sigh 

that  his  learning  and  talents  have 

been  wasted  hitherto,  and  that  he 

has  no  reason  to  think  it  will  be 

otherwise  in  future ;  that  they  have 

rendered  the  drudgery  of  the  years 

past  more  painful  than  it  otherwise 

might  have  been  to  one  of  less  pre-     service.    Even"  granting  a  few  men  of 

tensions  and  expectations  ;  that  his     such  stamp  to  be  desirable,  it  by  no 

experience  has  taught  him  that  "  vires  means  follows  that  it  is  well  to  have 

all  of  the  same  calibre,  and  so  hazard 
confusion,  arising  from  the  want  of 
a  due  and  natural  subordination  of 
parts  in  the  whole.  The  old  system 
appears  to  have  furnished  the  service 
with  as  many  brilliant  geniuses  as  it 
had  either  room  or  occasion  for. 


acquirit  eundo"  is  the  proper  motto 
of  the  service ;  that  what  is  needed 
in  it  must  be  gathered  in  it;  that 
the  information  and  knowledge  ne- 
cessary to  the  judge  and  the  collec- 
be  always  obtained,  as  it 


tor  must 

has    been   by  him,   in    the    course 

uf  progress  from  the  lowest  to  the     Their  superiority  was  felt,  and  ac- 

kuowledged  by  selection  for  the  more 


imortant  duties    and  the  rest  were 


highest  round  of  the  official  ladder ; 

that  it  is,  moreover,  of  that  simple  *^l,*jj-™""  ~~.v^~ ,  w^^  »+~  *~~»  ,,~+~ 
kind  which  no  man  of  ordinary  intel-  both  willing  and  competent  to  fill 
ligence  can  find  difficulty  in  master-  the  ordinary  posts.  But  where  all 

are  Macaulays,  or,  what  is  the  same 


ing,  but  yet  withal  so  peculiar  that 
it  can  be  obtained  only  by  actual 
practice ;  that  the  most  'brilliant 
and  cultivated  genius  must  conde- 
scend to  acquire  it  by  patient  and 
very  distasteful  labour ;  and  that  the 
most  brilliant  and  accomplished  men 
do  not  grow  into  the  best  public  ser- 
vants in  India ;  that  they  are  more 
readily  disgusted  at  the  inevitable 
drudgery  of  the  cutcherry,  and  feel 
most  acutely  the  sacrifices  involved 
in  passing  their  existence  among  a 
semi-civilised  people,  away  from  all 
the  more  refined  pleasures  of  life ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  dry,  petty,  un- 
interesting and  unvarying  detail  of 
a  subordinate  office  in  India,  is  less 


pro  re,  fancy  themselves  so,  we  can 
picture  to  ourselves  the  embarrass- 
ment of  a  local  governor,  surrounded 
by  "  all  the  talents,"  and  seeking  in 
vain  for  those  who  will  contentedly 
plod  along  in  the  beaten  track  of  ne- 
cessary routine  ;  for  such,  in  fact,  as 
many  we  could  now  name,  whose 
knowledge  and  use  of  English  com- 
position is  limited  to  the  power  of 
expressing  in  plain  language  the  im- 
portant communications  which  their 
position  necessitates  with  their  supe- 
rior authorities,  who  have  forgotten 
what  they  knew  of  the  u  languages  of 


Greece  and  Rome,"  and  who  never  did 
know  a  syllable  of  those  of  France, 

endurable  in  proportion  as  the  mind  Germany,  or  Italy ;  whose  mathema- 
is  preoccupied  with  ideas  more  re-  tical  knowledge  is  inadequate  to  the 
fined  and  subjects  more  pleasing.  solution  of  a  simple  equation,  or  to 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  why     carrying  them  safely  over  the  dreaded 

^   VwillAtra   "fho     YVrin/virVla     /vf"    ^  /*rvrr»Y-n3  ^^.ii/^-vio   *"   -f  rv  Tirli^T-n  vr»rt  r*T»/vl-iciY-r>     /*l-*ni-v-»ic« 


we  believe  the  principle  of  "  compe- 
titive examination,"  carried  out,  as 
in  this  instance,  to  its  full  extent,  is 
of  very  dubious  efficacy,  and  likely 
to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  its 


pom;"  to  whom  magnetism,  chemis- 
try, electricity,  natural  history,  geo- 
logy, and  mineralogy,  are  "voces  et 
preterea  nikil"  but  who  are  yet 
transacting  the  affairs  of  Great  Bri- 


advocates,  and  why  we  think  the  tain  in  the  East  in  a  manner  which 

requirements  of  the  case  might  have  the    chosen  of  Cannon    Row    may 

been    well    met    by  a   test    which  equal  but  can  never  surpass,  though 

should  have  insured  absolute  fitness,  masters  of  all  the  arts  in  the  for- 
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midable  catalogue  presented  by  the 
examination-papers.  In  looking  at 
these  papers,  it  must  be  difficult  for 
any  one,  understanding  from  expe- 
rience the  real  state  of  India  and  its 
wants,  to  suppress  a  smile  at  the  idea 
of  testing  the  powers  and  fitness  of 
an  assistant-collector,  by  asking  him 
"  if,  in  a  doubly  refracting  medium, 
the  velocity  of  propagation  of  plane 
waves  be  given  as  a  function  of  the 
direction,  how  lie  would  determine 
tlie  course  of  refracted  or  internally 
reflected  rays  ?"  or  by  requiring  him 
to  demonstrate  "  that  the  sines  of 
incidence  and  refraction  are  neces- 
sarily proportional  to  the  wave  velo- 
cities without  and  within  the  me- 
dium, if  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction  refer  not  to  rays  but  to 
waves-normal."  If  we  were  allowed 
to  put  a  question  to  a  collector,  it 
should  be,  "What  would  you  do 
with  an  assistant  who  could  answer 
these  queries  1 "  and  we  suspect  the 
one  interrogatory  would  be  scarcely 
less  puzzling  than  the  other,  and  that 
the  only  problem  the  bewildered 
man  of  Puttahs  and  Jummabundy 
would  desire  to  solve,  would  be  the 
most  expeditious  method  of  getting 
rid  of  such  a  bore.  What  the  local 
governments  themselves  would  be 
likely  to  feel  towards  such  prodigies 
of  learning,  we  may  infer  from  the 
words  of  the  supreme  Government, 
when  consulting  with  that  of  Madras 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  examinations 
to  which  it  would  be  expedient  to 
subject  the  junior  grades  of  the  ser- 
vice in  India.  "  We  must  take  care," 
say  they,  "  that  the  examinations  be 
not  exhibitions  of  philological  skill 
or  scientific  attainment,  but  practi- 
cal tests  of  official  fitness,  so  as  not 
to  allow  ready  and  self-possessed 
men  by  special  preparation  to  outdo 
others  possessed  of  the  valuable  qua- 
lities of  patience,  assiduity,  and  good 
.sense." 

A  predilection,  however,  for  that 
class  of  remedies  termed  panaceas  is 
inherent  in  Englishmen.  Slow  to 
confess  the  existence  of  disorder,  we 
no  sooner  admit  it  than  we  become 
impatient  for  an  immediate  and  total 
cure,  without  inquiring  whether  the 
case  allows  it,  or  the  means  proposed 
are  adequate  to  affect  it.  We  quarrel 
with  the  prudent  physician  who  re- 
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commends  a  modification  of  diet,  or  the 
use  of  a  medicine  whose  gentle  opera- 
tion may  gradually  improve  the  tone 
of  the  system  ;  but  we  run  in  crowds 
after  the  quack  who  holds  up  his 
miraculous  pill  or  salve  as  an  infalli- 
ble and  instantaneous  cure  for  all  the 
ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  And  so 
in  our  body  politic  :  no  sooner  are 
we  forced  to  confess  that  there  are 
"  errors  in  the  state,"  or  that  part  of 
the  machine  requires  amendment  or 
alteration,  than  we  cry  out  for  instant 
and  radical  reform — for  renovation, 
not  repair — and  are  ready  to  adopt 
with  unquestioning  credulity  the  sup- 
posed specific  of  any  political  quack 
who  has  the  effrontery  to  step  for- 
ward with  his  evprjKa.  "  Amend  the 
evil,"  says  Prudence  ;  "enforce  all  ex- 
isting and  wholesome  rules ;  repeal  or 
modify  such  as  appear  hurtful ;  devise 
new  ones  where  necessary."  "Away 
with  the  old  system  altogether,"  says 
the  Nostrum -monger  ;  "  adopt  my 
plan,  which  will  not  only  cure  all  pre- 
sent defects,  but  insure  future  and 
constant  perfection."  Unfit  men  (i.  e. 
men  knowing  too  little^  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  admission  to  the 
civil  service  ;  henceforth  see  that  all 
be  not  only  fit,  but  the  fittest. 
"  The  fittest "  will,  of  course,  be  those 
who  know  the  most,  and  they  can  be 
discovered  by  "  competitive  examina- 
tion open  to  all."  "  Hurrah  for  com- 
petitive examination  !"  shout  the 
multitude,  without  pausing  to  inquire 
into  the  soundness  of  the  reasoning, 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  remedy, 
or  the  probabilities  of  its  success. 
With  all  his  impetuous  credulity, 
John  Bull,  however,  is  wont  to  be  a 
little  cautious  when  a  matter  is  made 
strictly  personal.  There  is  in  his  mind 
a  somewhat  nice  distinction  between 
believing  in  Morison  or  Holloway, 
and  swallowing  their  pills  ore  pro- 
prio,  and  he  is  therefore  not  sorry  that 
the  infallible  remedy,  "  competitive 
examination,"  should  be  tried  on  a 
large  scale  in  India  before  introduc- 
ing it  to  the  same  extent  at  home, 
which,  to  say  truth,  he  is  half  in- 
clined to  do.  This  principle  has  ac- 
cordingly been  made  the  basis  of  the 
scheme  devised  in  Cannon  Row  for 
securing  the  "  fittest  men  for  India." 
Time  only  can  determine  what  suc- 
cess will  attend  it ;  but  in  the  mean- 
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while  we  have  thought  it  well  to  hint 
at  the  possibility  of  failure,  and  its 
causes. 

If,  however,  it  be  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  "selected"  will  eventually 
frustrate  the  expectations  of  the  pub- 
lic, we  fear  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  themselves  be  disappointed.  We 
have  already  indicated  the  mortifica- 
tions they  will  have  to  undergo,  in  dis- 
covering that  no  boundless  field  exists, 
as  in  Europe,  for  the  exercise  of  their 
talents,  and  that  the  majority  are 
placed  in  situations  in  which  nothing 
more  than  ordinary  sense  is  required, 
or  can  be  used,  and  from  which  no 
effort  on  their  part  can  remove  or  ex- 
alt them  •  where  not  only  will  their 
accomplishments  be  useless,  but  their 
time  so  fully  occupied  by  the  dry  de- 
tails of  daily  business,  as  not  even  to 
allow  their  practice  as  recreations, 
and  in  which  the  greater  portion  of 
their  lives  must  be  spent  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  capable  of  feeling  or 
appreciating  the  higher  pleasures  of 
intellect,  or  the  refinements  of  a  cul- 
tivated taste.  And  in  order  to  dispel 
any  illusions  under  which  many  may 
be  labouring  as  to  the  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages of  the  Indian  Civil  Service, 
we  shall  now  state  precisely  the  re- 


ward held  out  to  its  members  for  the 
duties  they  have  to  perform,  and  for 
the  sacrifices  they  are  required  to 
make.  Oh  !  we  have  often  thought, 
as  we  have  marked  the  youth,  eager 
to  depart  for  that  East  so  beautiful  in 
poetry,  so  miserable  in  reality.  Oh  ! 
if  some  disciple  of  Cornelius  Agrippa 
could  but  display  to  him  in  his  magic 
mirror  the  coming  scenes  of  his  future 
life,  he  would  pause  ere  he  grasped 
the  glittering  bait,  and  hesitate  to 
purchase  what  is  termed  a  provision 
for  life,  at  the  price,  or  at  least  at  the 
risk,  of  all  that  renders  life  chiefly 
desirable — health  of  body —energy  of 
mind — social  ties  !  Too  often  are 
all  these  entirely  sacrificed ;  in  all 
cases  partially  so.  And  for  what1? 
Money  ! — a  supposed  greater  amount 
of  money  than  could  be  earned  else- 
where. The  selected  will  do  well  to 
consider  the  real  value  of  their  ex- 
pectation in  this  particular,  lest  in 
this  also  they  be  disappointed.  Sup- 
posing one  of  their  number  to  run 
through  the  course  above  described, 
his  receipts  from  the  time  of  com- 
mencing his  duties  at  twenty-five  to 
becoming  entitled  to  a  pension  at 
fifty,  or  for  twenty-five  years,  will  be 
nearly  as  follows  : — 


year 


1st 

2d  to    6th 

7th  „  10th  ,', 

llth  ,,13th  „ 

14th  „  20th  „ 

21st  ,,25th  „ 


Student  at  the  Presidency    .        .        .        .        .        .  £390 

Assistant  at  £40  per  mensem 2400 

Head-Assistant  at  £58  per  do 2784 

On  Furlough,  £500  per  annum 1500 

Sub-Judge  or  Sub-Collector  (average)  £130  per  mensem  10,520 

Judge  or  Collector,  £230  per  do 13,500 

£31,094 


His  income  for  the  first  ten  years 
will  thus  average  about  £550  per 
.annum.  Upon  which,  if  he  have  suf- 
ficient capital  to  purchase  horses, 
furniture,  &c.,  remain  unmarried,  ex- 
ercise rigid  economy  from  the  very 
first,  and  have  the  good  fortune  to 
enjoy  uninterrupted  health,  he  may 
possibly  so  live  as  to  be  free  from 
debt,  and  have  enough  to  pay  his 
passage  home  on  furlough,  which  oil 
every  account  he  ought  to  take,  and 
which  he  cannot  do  at  any  time  more 
-advantageously  and  with  less  loss, 
than  during  these  years  in  which,  if 
he  remain  in  the  country,  it  must  be 
only  as  a  head-assistant.  The  above 
estimate  supposes  him  to  obtain  em- 
ployment immediately  on  his  return 


from  furlough  ;  though,  in  all  pro- 
'bability,  he  will  have  to  wait  for  it 
from  six  months  to  a  year  on  the 
"  out-of-employ  allowance  "  of  £420 
per  annum.  But,  taking  the  most 
favourable  view  of  the  case,  the  civi- 
lian may  be  pronounced  fortunate 
who,  returning  from  furlough  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  his  service,  when, 
if  one  of  the  selected,  he  will  be  thirty- 
nine  years  of  age,  begins,  as  it  were, 
de  novOj  without  a  penny,  but  with 
an  annual  income  of  nearly  ,£1600. 
From  that  time  till  the  end  of  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  we  estimate  his  re- 
ceipts at  £24,000.  Supposing  him 
still  unmarried,  and  allowing  £800 
per  annum,  or  say  ,£10,000  for  twelve 
years'  expenditure,  on  less  than  which 
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he  certainly  cannot  live  with  any  de- 
cent regard  to  the  requirements  of 
his  position,  he  may  possibly  at 
the  end  of  his  service  have  a  capital 
of  about  .£14,000,  or,  after  paying  the 
balance  due  for  his  annuity,  say 
.£10,000,  as  the  earnings  of  twenty- 
five  years  spent  in  India  !  We  say 
possibly,  because  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  will  have  accumulated  this 
sum.  We  are  assured  that  the  actual 
facts  are  very  different.  That  in  all 
cases  various  contingencies  arise  to 
interfere  with  such  unbroken  regu- 
larity and  success  as  are  here  calcu- 
lated upon.  The  majority  of  the 
service,  certainly  of  those  above  ten 
years'  standing,  are  married,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will 
be  otherwise  in  future  ;  and,  if  so, 
where  we  have  written  thousands, 
hundreds  may  safely  be  substituted, 
even  if  it  be  no  worse.  We  suspect 
that  of  those  who  have  now  been  only 
twenty-five  years  in  the  service,  there 
are  very  few  who,  after  paying  for 
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now  emulous  of  serving  the  Company 
have  been  led  to  expect  they  may  so 
retire  "  with  the  fortune  of  a  Nabob," 
and  beyond  which  if  they  knew  they 
must  serve,  they  would  be  less  eager 
to  engage  themselves.  These  salaries, 
moreover,  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  greatly 
diminished.  A  leading  journal  talks 
of  "reducing  them  to  an  amount 
more  approximating  to  the  market 
value  of  the  talent  in  demand"  If 
this  be  so,  we  would  recommend  those 
who  succeed  in  obtaining  certificates 
of  the  highest  proficiency  in  such  con- 
tests as  these  of  Cannon  Row,  to  con- 
sider before  carrying  them  to  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  whether  they  cannot  take 
their  powers  and  talents  to  a  better 
market,  or  at  least  employ  them 
where,  if  the  pecuniary  advantages 
be  not  nominally  so  great,  the  sacri- 
fices they  will  b'e  called  on  to  make 
are  infinitely  less. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  speak  a 
word  of  caution  to  those  advocates  of 
the  new  system  who  insist  on  the 


their  annuity,  could  show  a  capital  of    benefits  derivable  from  the  enlarged 
£5000,  and  a  very  great  majority  do     and  European  ideas  which  will  natu- 
not  possess  half  or  even  a  quarter  of 
that  amount.    Such  a  result,  it  is 


amount.    Such  a 

needless  to  say,  a  clever  man  at  full 
and  hard  work  for  twenty-five  years 
in  any  trade  or  profession  in  England, 
would  not  esteem  particularly  fortu- 
nate or  remunerative.  It  is  true  that 
the  service  may  be  extended  to  an- 
other decade,  if  life  be  spared  and 
health  enjoyed ;  but  in  estimating  the 


rally  be  imported  into  Indian  politics 
by  highly  educated  men  of  mature 
age.  They  will  do  well  to  consider 
whether  such  infusion  may  not  have 
an  effect  very  contrary  to  their  anti- 
cipations; whether,  in  short,  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  press 
in  India,  writing  only  recently,  on  the 
spot,  with  all  that  is  now  going  on 
before  him,  is  borne  .out  by  facts  in 


ordinary  prospects  and  advantages  of  speaking  of  "  a  dim  conviction  in  the 
the  service,  we  have  thought  it  fairest  native  mind  that  the  British  power 
to  take  as  its  term  the  period  for  is  losing  energy,"  and  attributing  it 

to  the  "  intrusion  of  English  ideas  f 
or  in  saying  that  the  administration 
•is  becoming  WEAKER  ;  that  is,  MORE 

OBEDIENT  TO  ENGLISH  IDEAS,  AND 
THEREFORE  LESS  QUALIFIED  TO  GO- 


which  it  is  calculated  that  an  aver- 
age constitution  can  endure  the  cli- 
mate of  India,  or  work  well  in  it, — 
that  period  at  which  men  at  present 
generally  desire  to  retire  if  they  can 
get  their  annuity  and  pension,  and  at 
which,  we  will  venture  to  say.  those 


VERN  ORIENTALS. 
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IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pub- 
lication of  a  Blue-Book  seldom  does 
much  towards  enlightening  the  pub- 
lic on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 
The  information  which  is  conveyed 
in  its  pages,  as  being  authentic,  is 
indeed  always  full  of  interest ;  but 
the  dry  and  almost  repulsive  form  in 
which  it  necessarily  appears,  renders 
any  investigation  into  the  merits  of 
those  questions  which  have  called  it 
forth,  a  laborious  undertaking.  The 
result  is,  that  the  public  are  not  un- 
frequently  misled,  as  they  read  only 
those  extracts  which  are  published 
with  a  commentary,  and  are  adapted 
to  support  opinions  which  had  been 
already  formed,  and  to  confirm  state- 
ments which  had  been  previously 
made  upon  insufficient  grounds.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  analy- 
sis of  these  voluminous  documents 
in  as  impartial  a  spirit  as  possible ; 
and  if  the  result  does  not  clear  up 
the  mystery  in  which  the  disaster  in 
Asia  has  hitherto  been  involved,  it  is 
only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  old 
adage  describing  the  abode  of  truth, 
and  which  forbids  us  to  expect  that 
it  will  be  revealed  even  in  the  pages 
of  a  Blue-Book. 

The  first  half  of  the  volume  is  de- 
voted more  particularly  to  an  account 
of  the  recommendations  of  Colonel 
Williams  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Turkish  army  in  Asia, 
and  its  commissariat  arrangements, 
with  the  measures  which  were  taken, 
in  consequence,  by  our  authorities  and 
those  of  the  Porte.  The  second  half 
relates  to  the  origin  and  early  history 
of  that  expedition  which  was  under- 
taken at  a  late  period  of  the  year  by 
Omer  Pasha,  in  the  hope  of  raising 
the  siege  by  means  of  a  diversion  in 
Georgia.  The  disasters  which,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  had 
attended  the  Ottoman  arms  in  Ar- 
menia, at  last  attracted  the  attention 
of  our  Government,  and  it  was  de- 
cided, in  August  1854,  to  send  out,  as 
commissioner  to  the  army  in  that 
quarter,  Colonel  Williams,  an  officer 


whose  local  knowledge  and  former 
experience  upon  the  Russian  Asiatic 
frontier  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  that 
position.  Although  under  Lord  Rag- 
lan's orders,  Colonel  Williams  was 
instructed  to  communicate  directly 
with  Lord  Stratford,  in  order  that  no 
delay  should  occur  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  his  representations  to  the 
Porte.  Furnished  with  instructions 
from  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  the  Crimea,  which 
directed  his  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  commissariat  and  general 
organisation  of  the  Turkish  army, 
Colonel  Williams  proceeded  to  Erze- 
roum,  where  he  arrived  on  the  14th 
of  September  1854.  The  disaster  at 
Kurukdereh  seemed  to  render  his 
presence  with  the  army  doubly  ne- 
cessary, while  the  first  indication  of 
the  spirit  in  which  the  Turkish 
Government  was  determined  to  con- 
duct the  war,  or  rather  to  misconduct 
it,  appears  in  their  refusal  to  nomi- 
nate, as  new  commander-in-chief,  a 
general  whose  appointment  was  recom- 
mended by  the  British  ambassador, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Allied 
armies,  and  agreed  to  by  all  the 
ministers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Grand  Vizier,  whose  decision  was 
allowed  to  prevail.  "  Her  Majesty's 
Government,"  says  Lord  Clarendon, 
upon  the  circumstance  being  re- 
ported to  him,  "  must  again  protest 
against  this  disregard  of  the  Sultan's 
interest;  and  they  have  a  right  to 
•complain  of  the  total  disregard  of 
their  advice  with  respect  to  a  fit 
commander  in  that  portion  of  the 
Sultan's  territory  which  must  be- 
come the  theatre  of  important  opera- 
tions." Again,  "Your  Excellency 
will  inform  Rescind  Pasha  of  the  great 
dissatisfaction  which  all  the  proceed- 
ings in  connection  with  the  army  in 
Asia  have  caused  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government."  In  another  place 
Lord  Clarendon  says,  "The  Turkish 
Government  still  seems  animated  by 
the  same  spirit,  and  determined  that 
the  army  in  Asia  shall  bring  defeat 
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on  the  Sultan's  cause,  and  continue 
to  be  an  embarrassment  to  the  allies 
of  Her  Majesty."  These  expressions 
are  important  as  showing  the  state 
of  feeling  which  existed  at  Con- 
stantinople among  those  authori- 
ties upon  whom  it  was  Lord  Strat- 
ford's duty  subsequently  to  press 
the  representations  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liams. The  nature  of  that  inter- 
course which  our  ambassador  main- 
tained with  the  Porte,  upon  this  sub- 
ject hereafter,  goes  to  show  that  his 
personal  influence  with  the  Ottoman 
cabinet  has  been  as  much  overrated 
as  the  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter 
have  been  depreciated.  It  is  only 
fair  to  Lord  Stratford  to  say,  that 
throughout  his  earlier  despatches 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  existence 
of  any  personal  animosity  towards 
Colonel  Williams  ;  nor  is  any  negli- 
gence or  indifference  apparent  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  representations 
of  that  officer  were  submitted  to  the 
Turkish  Government.  Alluding  to 
the  first  of  these,  Lord  Stratford 
writes  to  Clarendon, — "  Immediately 
on  the  receipt  of  Colonel  Williams' 
clear  and  temperate  statement,  I  ad- 
dressed an  instruction  to  M.  Pisani, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  re- 
quired objects  without  delay  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Porte,  and  acceler- 
ating their  transmission  to  the  army." 
It  appears  that  the  same  day  upon 
which  Lord  Stratford  received  Colonel 
Williams'  statement,  he  sent  M. 
Pisani  to  the  ministers.  In  his  me- 
morandum to  that  gentleman,  urging 
the  wants  of  the  army,  these  expres- 
sions occur, — "  From  want  of  proper 
care  in  these  respects  last  year, 
thousands  perished  in  the  army;"  in 
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never  to  have  arrived,  and  that  the 
Pasha  of  Erzeroum,  a  person  "  of 
feeble  body  and  impaired  faculties,'* 
to  use  Colonel  Williams'  description 
of  him,  had  been  ordered  to  provision 
Kars.  These  efforts  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Stratford  are  approved  by  a  despatch 
from  Clarendon,  dated  19th  October. 

Towards  the  end  of  September, 
after  having  impressed  upon  the 
Pasha  of  Erzeroum  the  necessity  of 
vigorous  exertions  in  procuring  sup- 
plies, Colonel  Williams  left  Erze- 
roum, and  reached  the  headquarters 
of  the  Turkish  army,  near  Kars,  and 
reported  upon  its  condition.  Lord 
Stratford  at  once  forwards  home 
what  he  terms  "  the  clear  and  able 
reports  of  Colonel  Williams ;"  and  he 
says,  "In  one  respect  I  take  upon 
myself  to  anticipate  your  Lordship's 
instructions.  I  have  already  strongly 
recommended  to  the  Seraskier  those 
improvements  and  objects  which 
were  suggested  by  Colonel  Williams 
in  his  correspondence  from  Erzeroum., 
and  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  impress- 
ing, as  well  upon  his  Excellency  as 
upon  the  Sultan's  Government  at 
large,  the  urgent  importance  of  giving 
immediate  effect  to  those  which  figure 
in  his  subsequent  despatches  from 
Kars." 

Such,  then,  is  the  spirit  in  which 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Turkish 
army  was  commenced.  The  des- 
patches of  Colonel  Williams  show  an 
untiring  energy,  and  a  determined 
resolution  to  carry  out  those  reforms 
which  his  quick  observation  and  local 
experience  suggested.  The  proceed- 
ings of  Lord  Stratford  at  Constan- 
tinople are  equally  prompt.  By  a 
comparison  of  dates,  we  see  that  he 


another — "  More  money  in  specie  is    loses  no  time  in  forwarding  Colonel 
indispensable;"  in  another — "This     Williams' reports  home,  and  in  laying 

his  representations  before  the  Turkish 
ministers,  whilst  the  terms  in  which 
he  presses  these  upon  their  attention 
are  urgent  and  decided.  The  des- 
patches of  Lord  Clarendon  show  an 
earnest  desire  to  support  both  these 
authorities.  He  approves  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  of  the  steps 
taken  and  the  measures  proposed  by 


want  must  be  supplied  without  delay, 
or  the  consequences  maybe  fatal;" 
again, — "  This  want  is  also  urgent," 
and,  "  The  importance  of  this  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  I  hope  these  re- 
commendations will  be  attended  to." 
The  Grand  Vizier  and  Rescind  Pasha 
reply,  that  they  are  not  aware  whe- 
ther the  Seraskier  has  forwarded  the 
items  described  in  the  instnictions  ; 
that  clothing,  surgical  instruments, 
&c.,  are  to  be  sent  from  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  from  Colonel  Williams' 
subsequent  despatches,  these  seem 


Colonel  Williams,  and  supports  Lord 
Stratford's  recommendations  with 
messages  to  the  Porte,  in  terms  rather 
too  explicit  to  be  altogether  compli- 
mentary in  their  character. 
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Still  the  reformatory  progress  of 
the  army  at  Kars  is  by  no  means  so 
rapid  as  could  be  desired.  The  Porte 
gives  vague  and  indefinite  promises 
to  Lord  Stratford,  and  the  Pashas 
at  Kars  do  not  condescend  to  treat 
Colonel  Williams  with  even  this 
respect.  They  openly  dispute  his 
authority.  The  first  question  which 
naturally  arises  from  a  consideration 
of  this  state  of  affairs  is,  whether,  in 
the  first  place,  Lord  Stratford  was 
really  unable  to  exercise  a  stronger 
influence  than  he  did  over  the  Turk- 
ish Government  ?  and  the  second  is, 
Whether  Colonel  Williams  actually 
did  possess  that  authority  over  the 
Turkish  officers  at  Kars,  which  they 
seemed  disposed  to  question?  Un- 
fortunately, the  peculiar  character  of 
the  intercourse  which  is  maintained 
between  the  English  ambassador  and 
the  Ottoman  cabinet,  renders  it  al- 
most impossible  to  answer  the  first 
question.  We  have  sundry  memor- 
anda addressed  to  M.  Pisani,  couched 
in  strong  enough  terms,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  verbal  messages  may 
have  passed,  or  how  far  those  modes 
of  influencing  the  Government,  which 
are  occasionally  resorted  to  in  press- 
ing cases,  were  adopted.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  subsequent  despatches  of 
Lord  Stratford  may  assist  our  specu- 
lations on  this  point. 

With  regard  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Turkish  officers  at  Kars  were  per- 
fectly justified  in  disputing  Colonel 
Williams'  authority.  Upon  his  arrival 
there,  he  had  no  rank  whatever  in  the 
Turkish  army ;  he  was  an  English  offi- 
cer sent  to  report  upon  its  condition. 
While  he  was  thoroughly  justified  by 
circumstances  in  acting  as  he  did,  he 
had  no  more  right  to  take  the  Otto- 
man commander -in -chief  to  task 
than  General  Eose  would  have  to 
threaten  General  Pelissier  if  he  did 
not  keep  his  hospitals  clean,  or  than 
the  French  officer  attached  to  our 
army  would  have  to  complain  to  our 
Government  of  General  Codrington 
for  allowing  his  men  to  wear  stocks. 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  appointing  him, 
says — "You  have  been  selected  as 
the  officer  to  attend,  as  her  Majesty's 
commissioner,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Turkish  army  in  Asia."  The 
condition  in  which  he  found  it,  justi- 
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fied  him  in  the  extreme  course  he 
adopted ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  Turkish  officers 
should  not  view  the  matter  in  the 
same  light.  In  order  to  give  due 
effect  to  his  position  in  Asia,  General 
Williams  should  have  arrived  there 
as  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the 
Turkish  army.  So  far  from  this, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  possessed 
no  credentials  recognising  him  by 
the  Porte  even  as  the  Queen's  com- 
missioner. Upon  this  being  subse- 
quently brought  to  Lord  Stratford's 
notice  by  Lord  Clarendon,  he  ac- 
knowledges, without  disguise,  that 
"  there  exists  no  record  of  my  having 
applied  in  writing  for  a  formal  re- 
cognition of  General  Williams  as  her 
Majesty's  commissioner  to  the  army 
at  Kars.  On  looking  back  to  your 
lordship's  instructions,  I  cannot  but 
admit  that  in  strict  propriety  I  ought 
to  have  done  so,  and  I  am  really  at  a 
loss  to  discover  how  I  happened  to 
omit  so  obvious  a  formality."  And 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  respect 
with  which  Colonel  Williams  was 
received,  proved  that  this  omission 
was  of  no  consequence ;  but  the  ac- 
count of  the  insults  to  which  that 
officer  was  subjected,  leads  us  to  form 
a  somewhat  different  conclusion. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  how- 
ever, or  about  two  months  after 
Colonel  Williams'  arrival  in  Asia, 
Lord  Stratford  writes,  and  the  idea 
appears  to  have  originated  with  him- 
self, that,  "  feeling  the  importance  of 
affording  to  Colonel  Williams  all 
practicable  support  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  arduous  duties,  I  have  applied 
•to  Reschid  Pasha,  that  the  military 
rank  Lpf  Ferik,  equivalent  to  gene- 
ral of  division,  may  be  conferred 
upon  that  meritorious  officer ;  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  his 
Highness's  authority,  communicated 
to  me  through  M.  Pisani,  for  inform- 
ing your  lordship  that  my  request 
will  be  complied  with."  The  new 
commander-in-chief  is,  moreover, 
directed  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
Colonel  Williams.  Here,  then,  mat- 
ters seem  likely  to  be  put  upon  a 
proper  footing.  Owing  to  some 
further  delay,  however,  the  firman  is 
not  made  out  till  the  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing month,  so  that  it  does  not 
reach  Colonel  Williams  until  the  mid- 
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die  of  January,  when  he  has  been  for 
four  months  struggling  with  the  in- 
conveniences incidental  to  his  anoma- 
lous position. 

The  general  character  of  these  may 
be  gathered  from  the  episode  of 
Shukri  Pasha,  the  Reis  of  the  army, 
or  functionary  through  whom  it  re- 
ceived pay,  allowances,  and  clothing. 
This  man  met  at  Erzeroum  Zarif 
Pasha,  the  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  who,  frightened  by  Wil- 
liams' arrival,  decamped  shortly  after, 
"  gorged  with  plunder,"  to  use  Lord 
Clarendon's  own  expression  in  allud- 
ing to  him ;  and  considering  that  he 
had  drawn  rations  for  33,000  men 
when  he  commanded  only  14,000,  the 
term  was  probably  well  applied. 
Consul  Brant  thus  described  what 
passed  between  these  worthies  : 
"  Shukri  Pasha  said  that  your  inter- 
ference would  not  be  allowed,  that 
the  authorities  were  not  under  your 
orders,  and  would  resist  interference 
on  your  part.  Then  Zarif  Pasha 
chimed  in,  and  did  his  best  to  excite 
Shukri  Pasha  against  you.  .  Zarif 
Pasha  said  you  were  a  mere  mirali 
(colonel),  without  any  proper  autho- 
rity, come  to  Kars,  assumed  the 
direction  of  everything,  impeded  the 
proper  march  of  affairs,  and  produc- 
ed nothing  but  confusion.  Shukri 
Pasha,  more  excited,  replied  that 
an  officer  in  Roumelia  bad  acted 
pretty  much  as  you  did,  but  the 
Turkish  authorities  soon  got  rid  of 
him,  and  that  this  would  be  the 
result  of  your  mission."  When  Lord 
Clarendon  hears  of  this,  he  not  only 
demands  the  recall  and  trial  of  Zarif 
Pasha,  but  an  acknowledgment  from 
the  Porte  of  Colonel  Williams'  ser- 
vices ;  and  at  a  later  period,  when  he 
hears  that  Shukri  Pasha  and  Hussein 
Pasha,  the  chief  of  the  staff,  endea- 
vour to  prevent  Gen.  Williams  from 
procuring  that  information  which 
would  have  led  to  a  discovery  of 
their  frauds,  he  says,  "It  is  with 
regret,  or  it  would  be  more  appro- 
priate to  say  with  indignation,  that 
her  Majesty's  Government  have  again 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Turkish  officers  at  Kars."  Upon  the 
insolence  of  these  officers  to  Colonel 
Williams  continuing  to  be  manifested, 
Lord  Clarendon  again  writes  :  "  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  no  longer 
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endure  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and  they 
are  determined  that,  if  the  Turkish 
Government  still  persist  in  treacher- 
ously disregarding  the  Sultan's  in- 
terests, the  Turkish  officers  shall,  at 
all  events,  not  insult  the  Queen's 
commissioner."  And  again,  in  a 
letter  dated  January  6,  Lord  Claren- 
don wishes  to  know  what  steps  Lord 
Stratford  had  taken  for  the  removal 
and  punishment  of  the  men  who  had 
been  placed  in  command.  Indeed,  it 
is  only  due  to  Lord  Clarendon  to  say 
that  nothing  could  be  more  firm  and 
manly  than  the  tone  of  all  those 
despatches,  in  which  he  urges  Lord 
Stratford  to  give  our  commissioner 
the  utmost  countenance  and  support. 
The  information  furnished  by  the 
Blue-Book  scarcely  enables  us  to  de- 
cide that  there  was  a  corresponding 
zeal  shown  on  the  part  of  the 
ambassador.  No  doubt,  many  re- 
monstrances may  have  been  made  of 
which  we  have  no  record.  Zarif 
Pasha  was  arrested,  in  consequence 
of  these,  upon  his  arrival  in  Constan- 
tinople; but  it  is  hardly  satisfactory, 
after  we  have  been  boiling  over  with 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  Shukri 
and  Hussein  Pashas,  to  read  that  "  a 
letter  of  reprimand  has  been  addressed 
to  Shukri  and  Hussein  Pashas  ;  and 
should  this  admonition  remain  with- 
out effect,  they  will  be  recalled."  It 
is  possible  that  if  Colonel  Williams, 
instead  of  accusing  these  officers  in 
general  terms,  had,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, made  specific  charges  against 
them,  Lord  Stratford  would  have 
urged  their  immediate  recall;  still, 
in  Lord  Clarendon's  view,  their  de- 
linquencies were  already  sufficiently 
substantiated,  and  in  such  a  case  ex- 
treme measures  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Stratford  might  have  been  readily  ex- 
cused. Colonel  Williams'  subsequent 
charges  made  formally  against  Shukri 
Pasha  on  the  28th  of  February,  how- 
ever, leave  no  doubt  of  his  gross  mis- 
conduct. By  these  he  is  accused  by 
General  Williams  of  having  expressed 
his  determination  to  treat  him  with 
contempt ;  of  having  kept  him  igno- 
rant of  the  movements  of  the  army  ; 
of  intercepting  a  letter  addressed  to 
General  Williams ;  of  asserting  a  de- 
liberate falsehood  in  council,  which 
he  afterwards  confessed  ;  of  gross  and 
habitual  drunkenness  and  debauch- 
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ery ;  and  of  a  total  neglect  of  his 
duties,  caused  by  ignorance  as  well 
as  by  the  effect  of  his  constant 
drunkenness  and  dissipation.  And 
against  Hussein  Pasha  somewhat 
similar  charges  are  made.  Meantime 
Vassif  Pasha  was  sent,  as  comman- 
der-in-chief,  to  supersede  Zarif  Pasha, 
who  was  awaiting  his  trial  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  may  be  as  well  here 
to  remark  that  Zarif  Pasha  was 
brought  up  before  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  who  found  "that  he  had 
done  nothing  during  his  command 
offensive  to  his  character  and  repu- 
tation as  a  general."  Vassif  Pasha 
had  instructions  to  be  guided  by 
General  Williams  ;  and  at  that  offi- 
cer's instigation,  and  after  consider- 
able hesitation,  he  at  length  mustered 
up  sufficient  courage  to  arrest  Shukri 
and  Hussein  Pashas.  M.  Pisani  in- 
forms Lord  Stratford  "  that  the  Se- 
raskier,  on  hearing  of  their  arrest, 
declared  his  conviction  that  they  had 
been  arrested  on  insufficient  grounds, 
and  that  he  should  think  it  his  duty 
to  send  in  a  protest  against  the  mea- 
sure to  the  Porte."  On  the  17th  of 
May,  or  more  than  two  months  after 
their  arrest,  these  officers  were  still  at 
Constantinople  untried ;  and  it  came  to 
Lord  Stratford's  ears  that  one  of  them, 
Hussein  Pasha,  was  to  be  sent  to  serve 
in  Omer  Pasha's  army.  "  On  learn- 
ing this  intention,"  says  Lord  Strat- 
ford, "  I  sent  a  complaint  to  the  Se- 
raskier,  and  required  that  both  the 
Pashas  in  question  should  be  tried, 
or  submitted  to  a  legal  inquiry  on 
the  charges  preferred  against  them. 
His  answer  being  less  satisfactory 
than  I  thought  myself  entitled  to  ex- 
pect, I  renewed  my  application,  and 
have  now  the  honour  to  communicate 
in  copy  a  report  addressed  to  me  by  M. 
Pisani,  and  stating  at  large  the  Seras- 
kier's  reasons  for  not  being  disposed 
to  treat  Hussein  Pasha  with  severity." 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this 
officer  was  charged  by  General  Wil- 
liams with  drunkenness,  debauchery, 
insolence,  peculation,  and  a  total  ne- 
glect of  duty.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Turkish  Minister  of  War  sup- 
ported those  noble  efforts  of  General 
Williams  to  reform  a  demoralised 
army,  and  preserve  to  the  Turkish 
empire  an  important  frontier  city  and 
fortress.  "As  regards  Hussein  Pa- 
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sha,  M.  Pisani  reports,  the  Seras- 
kier  said  that  it  is  on  the  express 
demand  of  Omer  Pasha  that  he  is 
to  be  sent  to  the  army  at  Eupa- 
toria  ;  that  far  from  any  charges  ex- 
isting against  him  from  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  (this  was 
Vassif  Pasha,  by  whom  he  was  ar- 
rested), he,  on  the  contrary,  praises 
him,  and  recommends  him  very  par- 
ticularly as  an  officer  of  distinction. 
The  only  cause  that  he  ascribed  for 
sending  him  away  is,  that  the  mis- 
understanding existing  between  Gene- 
ral Williams  and  that  officer  made  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  remove  him 
from  that  army.  The  Seraskier  Pa- 
sha added  that  Hussein  Pasha  is  still 
here,  and  should  any  one  have  any 
serious  charge  to  make  against  him, 
he  is  ready  to  keep  him  here  in  order 
to  try  him ;  but  otherwise,  he  does  not 
see  how  he  could  take  upon  himself 
to  deprive  an  army  of  a  man  whose 
services  were  so  valuable  during  the 
whole  campaign  on  the  Danube. 

"I  replied  to  the  Seraskier,  that 
what  he  said  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  convince  me,  because  I  knew  that 
General  Williams'  accusations  against 
Hussein  Pasha  were  in  writing,  and 
consequently  he  could  not  be  ac- 
quitted without  due  investigation. 
To  this  the  Seraskier  answered,  that 
all  this  was  very  well ;  but  that  he 
wanted  to  know,  for  his  information 
and  guidance,  whether  General  Wil- 
liams was  actually  the  conimander- 
in-chief  of  the  Kars  army,  and  by 
whose  authority  he  assumed  the  com- 
mand. I  said  that  General  Williams 
was  not  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army,  but  her  Majesty's  com- 
missioner, and  as  such  it  was  his 
bounden  duty  to  keep  his  Govern- 
ment informed  of  everything  going  on 
in  that  quarter.  This  conversation 
took  place  in  presence  of  Fuad  Pasha, 
who,  not  knowing  the  former  con- 
versations which  took  place,  abstain- 
ed from  expressing  any  opinion 
either  against  or  in  favour  of  Hussein 
Pasha."  Well  might  Lord  Stratford 
say,  that  "the  proverb  which  con- 
trasts the  facility  of  bringing  a  horse 
to  water  with  the  impossibility  of 
making  him  drink,  was  true  at  Con- 
stantinople. Here  was  a  General 
arrested  by  the  Commander-in-chief 
of  an  army,  on  charges  of  the  most 
2K 
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serious  character,  to  support  which 
evidence  had  been  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople, about  to  be  promoted  with- 
out trial,  in  defiance  of  the  strongest 
proof  of  his  guilt,  and  of  the  most 
urgent  representations  of  our  autho- 
rities. If  our  experience  in  war 
ministers  had  been  limited  to  the 
Seraskier  at  Constantinople,  we 
should  have  been  disposed,  after 
reading  M.  Pisani's  report,  to  regard 
him  as  a  disgrace  to  the  cabinet  of 
which  he  formed  part,  for  screening 
a  man  whose  character  was  thus 
impugned.  Now,  however,  that  we 
have  learned  that  in  our  own  country 
such  a  course  of  conduct  is  consider- 
ed perfectly  legitimate,  we  can  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  speech  of  the 
Seraskier ;  but  we  may  indeed  be 
thankful  that  here  a  powerful  press 
and  an  indignant  public  can  not  only 
bring  the  horses  to  the  water,  but 
make  them  drink,  for  the  represen- 
tations of  a  foreign  ambassador 
would  certainly  be  of  little  avail. 
The  effect  of  such  a  policy  upon  the 
army  generally  is  instructively  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  these  Pashas. 
Of  course,  poor  Vassif  Pasha,  who, 
doing  violence  to  his  natural  instincts, 
which  would  have  led  him  to  con- 
nive at  and  participate  in  their  fraud, 
actually  was  bold  enough,  in  the  cause 
of  honesty  and  reform,  to  arrest  them, 
now  found  that,  so  far  from  having 
got  credit  for  this  effort,  he  had  incur- 
red the  displeasure  of  his  master  at 
the  war-office,  who  was  compelled  to 
tell  a  series  of  falsehoods  (no  great 
hardship,  by  the  way)  in  consequence. 
General  Williams  takes  compas- 
sion upon  Vassif.  "  I  owe  it  to  you 
to  state,"  he  says  to  him,  "  that  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  silence  with  which 
your  Excellency's  representations 
have  been  received  at  the  Seraskier- 
ate,  and  little  encouragement  held 
out  to  you  by  the  honourable  re- 
ception which  has  greeted  Shukri 
and  Hussein  Pashas.  Nevertheless, 
your  Excellency  will  permit  me  to 
observe,  that  your  career  thus  far, 
having  called  forth  the  expression  of 
my  gratitude  and  the  approbation 
of  the  British  Government,  I  should 
infinitely  regret  if  so  favourable  a 
moment  to  grapple  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  experienced  by  this  army 


should  be  lost."  General  Williams 
is  here  trying  to  urge  Vassif  to 
punish  another  Pasha,  and  Vassif 
naturally  hesitates.  He  thinks  the 
approbation  of  a  good  conscience  and 
the  British  Government  poor  con- 
solation ;  but  he  has  a  laudable  re- 
spect, amounting  to  apprehension, 
for  General  Williams,  which  carried 
the  day,  and  the  delinquent,  Musta- 
pha  Pasha,  was  punished  for  misbe- 
having, in  spite  of  the  war-office. 
Meantime  Lord  Stratford  causes  to 
be  read  to  the  Seraskier  and  Fuad 
Pashas  Lord  Clarendon's  despatch, 
approving  of  his  (Lord  Stratford's) 
having  called  upon  the  Seraskier  to 
proceed  with  the  trials  of  Hussein 
and  Shukri  Pashas,  on  the  charges 
made  against  them  by  General  Wil- 
liams. Upon  hearing  which,  M. 
Pisani  reports,  "  With  reference  to 
the  trials  of  Hussein  and  Shukri 
Pashas,  both  Fuad  Pasha  and  the 
Seraskier  said  that  they  do  not  find 
sufficient  ground  to  put  under  trial 
those  two  officers.  The  charges 
brought  against  them  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  service,  but  are  mere 
personal  quarrels.  However,  the  Se- 
raskier will  answer  in  writing  on  the 
subject.  Meanwhile  the  Seraskier 
told  me  that  Omer  Pasha  complains 
of  the  neglect  of  the  late  Seraskier, 
for  his  omission  to  send  Hussein 
Pasha  to  the  Crimea,  and  insists 
upon  having  him  there  without  loss 
of  time.  Therefore  the  Seraskier* 
cannot  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  Generalissimo  without 
assuming  some  responsibility." 

The  precious  document  to  which 
the  Seraskier  alludes  merely  says, 
that  these  officers  ought  to  have 
shown  General  Williams  "  considera- 
tion and  regard,"  and  that  "no  charge 
is  established  against  them  on  this 
score,"  and  it  concludes  with  an  in- 
sulting intimation  to  the  effect  "  that 
Hussein  Pasha  is  making  his  travel- 
ling preparations,  and  will  set  out 
in  a  few  days  "  (to  join  Omer  Pasha). 

Lord  Clarendon  indignantly  com- 
ments upon  this  document,  taxes  the 
Porte  with  passing  over  the  gravest 
charges,  "  gross  and  habitual  drunk- 
enness, and  debauchery,"  <fec. ;  yet, 
says  Lord  Clarendon,  "  these  are  the 
men  whom  the  Porte  thinks  it  would 


*  This  is  another  specimen  of  the  race,  with  of  course  the  same  characteristics. 
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be  improper  to  leave  under  trial  in  and  the  apathy  of  our  ally,  and  her 

a  time  of  war,  when  their  extensive  unwillingness  to  co-operate  with  us 

knowledge  and  acquirements  can  be  in  those  heroic  endeavours  to  save 

turned  to  useful  account ;"  and  he  one  of  her  own   fortresses,    which 

further  "  protests  against  the  inte-  have    covered    its    defenders    with 

rests  of  England  being  confided  to  glory,  remains  chronicled — a  stand- 
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men  like  Hussein  and  Shukri  Pashas. 
It  is  due  to  Omer  Pasha  to  observe 


ing  memorial  of  those  corrupt  in- 
fluences which  are  apt  to  create  in 


that,  immediately  upon  hearing  of  the  mind  of  the  indignant  reader  a 
those  charges  which  General  Wil-  regret  that  his  sympathies  should 
liams  had  made  against  Hussein  ever  have  been  exhibited  in  behalf 


Pasha,  for  whose  services  his  High- 
ness had  applied,  he  at  once  desired 
that  his  demand  should  not  be  acted 
upon  until  after  an  examination 
should  have  been  made  into  the 
charges  preferred  against  him.  Shu- 


of  a  Power  which  has  done  so  little 
to  deserve  them.  It  would  be  both 
needless  and  wearisome  to  go  through 
the  list  of  those  requests  which  were 
never  granted,  and  those  representa- 
tions which  were  never  listened 


kri  Pasha  had  meantime  been  sent     to  :  but  the  disgraceful   conduct  of 


the  Turkish  cabinets  throughout  is 
scarcely  credible,  and  public  atten- 
tion hitherto  seems  to  have  been 


to  a  command  in  Bulgaria,  against 

which  appointment  Omer  Pasha  also 

protested. 
We  have  recounted   the    history    hardly    sufficiently   directed    to    it. 

of    Shukri    and    Hussein     Pashas    This  is  to  a  great  extent  accounted 

for  by  the  disposition  which  exists 
in  the  popular  mind  for  attaching 


at  some  length,  and  at  the  risk 
of  being  tedious,  because  it  reveals 
the  secret  of  many  of  the  real 


blame  to  an  individual  rather  than 


causes   which   led   to   the   disaster  to  a  government,  and  to  a  country- 

in    Asia,    while    it    illustrates,    far  man  of  high  position  whom  we  can 

better  than    any  description    could  visit  with  our  displeasure,  rather  than 
do,  the  character  of  our  intercourse 
with   the   Porte.     In  these  Pashas 


we  find  the  representatives  of  that 


to  a  number  of  insignificant  Moham- 
medans, who  are  beyond  our  reach. 
We  have  not  yet  alluded  to  that 


class  whose  degraded  character  baf-  correspondence,  or  rather  want  of 

fled  the  exertions  of  General  Wil-  correspondence,     between     General 

liams  at  Kars,  and  Lord  Stratford  Williams  and  Lord  Stratford,  which 

at  Constantinople.     In  every  other  has  hitherto  formed  the  most  pro- 
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similar  instance  General  Williams 
was  equally  decided  in  his  repre- 
sentations, and  prompt  in  his  de- 
termination to  reform  abuses.  Lord 
Stratford,  so  far  as  we  can  discover, 
never  omitted  to  press  these  upon 
the  Porte,  whilst  the  urgent  re- 
monstrances of  the  Foreign  Mini- 
ster occur  in  every  page.  Whether 
General  Williams  was  demanding 
the  punishment  of  an  officer  from 


minent  feature  in  all  discussions  and 
reviews  of  the  Blue -Book,  because 
we  have  not  attached  that  import- 
ance to  it  which  we  do  to  the  indif- 
ference and  contempt  with  which 
the  Turkish  Government  treated  the 
representations  of  our  Government. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had 
those  representations  been  attended 
to,  Kars  would  have  been  saved  ;  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that,  because  they 


one  Pasha,  or  a  supply  of  provisions     were  not  attended  to,  Kars  was  lost. 


from  another,  he  was  always  met  by 
the  same  dogged  apathy  and  insulting 
indifference  ;  and  when  Lord  Strat- 
ford pressed  the  complaint,  or  the 
request,  upon  the  Porte,  he  was 


We  have  failed  to  discover  any  de- 
mand of  General  Williams  which 
Lord  Stratford  did  not  forward  to 
the  Porte,  and  it  has  cost  us  some 
laborious  research  to  find  out  those 


answered  by  a  vague  promise  or  a  instances,  few  and  far  between,  in 
distinct  refusal.  We  feel  sure  that,  which  they  have  reluctantly  been 
after  wading  through  these  papers,  complied  with.  There  is  one  abstract 
the  conviction  at  which  any  im-  of  General  Williams'  requisitions 
partial  person  must  arrive  from  their  drawn  up  by  Lord  Stratford  himself, 
perusal  will  be  that,  in  the  first  in-  occupying  many  pages  of  the  Blue- 
stance,  the  salvation  of  Kars  rested  Book,  and  containing  thirty-four  ar- 
with  the  Turkish  Government  alone  ;  tides  of  complaint,  many  calling  for 
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prompt  action,  but  every  one  is 
treated  with  contempt — "the  new 
commander-in-chief  will  be  instructed 
to  look  into  it,"  is  the  invariable  and 
convenient  answer.  "I  have  cer- 
tainly to  regret,"  says  Lord  Stratford, 
in  December  1854,  "  that  the  progress 
of  the  Turkish  Ministers,  in  acting  on 
my  suggestions,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  desire  of  Colonel  "VVilliams ; 
nor  indeed,  I  must  say,  with  those 
requirements  of  the  service  which 
they  concern;"  and  he  goes  on  to 
describe  the  real  cause  of  the  "  culp- 
able inattention"  shown  last  year  to 
the  wants  of  the  army  to  be  "  the 
jealousy  entertained  by  the  late 
Seraskier,  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  of 
Mehemet  Rouchdi  Pasha,  at  one 
time  his  colleague,  and  at  another 
threatening  to  become  his  successor." 
"I  trust,"  says  the  Ambassador  again, 
"  that  the  experience  of  last  year, 
which  certainly  was  painful  enough 
in  its  most  reduced  proportions,  will 
have  the  effect  of  contributing  to  the 
success  of  my  endeavours,  grounded 
on  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Col. 
Williams,  and  aided  by  pecuniary 
supplies  derived  from  the  loan."  We 
have  made  these  quotations,  not  with 
a  view  of  defending  Lord  Stratford, 
but  of  inculpating  the  Turkish 
Government— they,  at  all  events, 
could  not  plead  ignorance.  At  a  later 
period  General  Mansfield,  the  Military 
Commissioner  attached  to  the  Em- 
bassy at  Constantinople,  says  :  "  The 
Ambassador  never  ceased  from  mak- 
ing the  most  urgent  representations 
to  the  Seraskier  and  the  Porte.  On 
the  receipt  of  every  fresh  despatch 
from  Kars  and  Erzeroum,  either  M. 
Pisani  or  myself  was  sent  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  relief.  My  appear- 
ance at  the  Scraskierate  might  indeed 
have  been  considered  an  ill  omen  for 
the  garrison  of  Kars,  so  frequently 
was  I  obliged  to  make  the  same  re- 
presentation." When  it  was  too  late, 
they  were  indeed  roused  to  activity  ; 
but  to  them,  and  them  alone,  must 
be  imputed  the  blame  for  that  disas- 
ter, which  has  been  universally  attri- 
buted to  Lord  Stratford  individually. 
We  will  now  advert  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  Blue-Book  with  which 
the  public  are  perhaps  more  familiar 
than  with  the  incidents  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  as  they  have 
been  widely  quoted  to  prove  that 


upon  Lord  Stratford  alone  must  rest 
the  responsibility  of  the  fall  of 
Kars  ;  but  which,  while  they  seriously 
affect  the  conduct  of  our  ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  warrant  such  a  presumption.  We 
hope,  however,  impartially  to  state 
the  circumstances  as  they  occurred. 
On  the  8th  of  December,  Colonel 
Williams  addresses  a  despatch  to 
.Lord  Stratford,  announcing  the  trans- 
mission of  fifty-four  despatches  since 
his  appointment  as  Commissioner,  di- 
rected to  his  Excellency,  each  accom- 
panied by  a  private  letter,  to  none  of 
which  he  had  received  any  acknow- 
ledgment. We  certainly  sympathise 
with  Lord  Clarendon  in  those  feel- 
ings of  regret  which  he  says  this 
statement  gave  rise  to  in  his  mind. 
"  We  have  felt  for  our  Commissioner, 
when,  suiTOunded  by  corrupt  and  in- 
solent officers,  he  has  denounced  their 
robbery,  and  unflinchingly  declared 
his  determination  to  put  an  end  to 
that  system  of  peculation  by  which 
they  filled  their  pockets  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  country.  We  have 
watched  him  struggling  with  moral 
and  physical  difficulties  in  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Turk- 
ish army,  and  to  organise  a  commis- 
sariat in  defiance  of  the  obstacles 
purposely  thrown  in  his  way,  and  the 
insults  to  which  he  was  subjected ; 
and  we  have  observed,  with  indigna- 
tion, that  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  Turkish  Government,  up- 
on which  that  moral  influence  so 
essential  to  his  success  depended,  was 
withheld.  To  a  man  thus  circum- 
stanced how  cheering  would  have 
been  a  line  of  encouragement,  how- 
ever short.  However  unsatisfactory 
even  as  regarded  the  continued  op- 
position of  the  Turkish  Government 
it  might  have  been,  he  would  have  felt 
that  there  was  one  constantly  urging 
his  demands  and  supporting  his  re- 
presentations, instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  draw  from  such  an  unac- 
countable silence  the  not  unnatural 
inference  that  he  was  forgotten  and 
neglected."  "  To  one  who  has  served 
your  lordship  for  so  many  years," 
says  General  Williams,  "such  an 
avowal  on  my  part  can  only  be  re- 
corded with  feelings  of  deep  disap- 
pointment and  mortification — feelings 
which  I  have  studiously  endeavoured 
to  conceal  even  from  my  aides-de- 
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camp  and  secretaries."  This  silence 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Stratford  is  the 
more  singular,  as  there  is  no  apparent 
cause  for  it.  We  can  trace  none  of 
that  ill-feeling  towards  Colonel  Wil- 
liams which  has  been  popularly  as- 
cribed to  him,  until  after  this  letter  ; 
indeed,  Colonel  Williams  feelingly 
alludes  to  his  previous  service  under 
Lord  Stratford,  as  rendering  his  pre- 
sent coldness  still  more  unaccount- 
able. But  Lord  Stratford  does  not 
view  the  matter  in  this  light ;  he 
thinks  it  very  natural  that  he  should 
have  left  all  these  letters  unanswered. 
"  I  think  myself  entitled  to  remark," 
he  says,  in  writing  to  Lord  Claren- 
don, "  on  the  hasty  manner  in  which 
Colonel  Williams  has  allowed  him- 
self to  suppose  that  I  have  neglected 
the  important  interests  committed  to 
his  charge."  We  have  shown  that 
these  were  not  neglected,  but  we  do 
not  wonder,  under  the  circumstances, 
at  Colonel  Williams  arriving  at  an 
opposite  conclusion  ;  nor  do  we 
agree  with  Lord  Stratford  in  think- 
ing it  "  an  inconsiderate  impression  " 
on  the  part  of  that  officer.  If  Lord 
Stratford  had  answered  General  Wil- 
liams' letters  as  promptly  as  he  for- 
warded his  representations  to  the 
Porte,  and  if  his  encouragement  to 
the  Commissioner  had  been  as  de- 
cided as  his  demands  to  the  Porte 
on  his  behalf  were  explicit,  his  con- 
duct would  have  been  without  re- 
proach, and  Kars  would  still  have 
been  lost.  Even  if  he  had  written 
one  acknowledgment  to  every  twenty 
of  General  Williams'  despatches,  the 
charge  of  cruelty  towards  that  officer 
would  have  been  modified  into  one  of 
a  want  of  courtesy.  It  was  indeed 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  when, 
as  Lord  Stratford  records  was  the 
case,  seventeen  despatches  arrived 
from  General  Williams  in  one  day, 
he  should  have  answered  them  all. 
Lord  Stratford  thus  excuses  himself : 
"  It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  word 
respecting  my  silence  towards  Colonel 
Williams.  -  It  has,  in  truth,  continued 
longer  than  I  intended.  It  originated 
in  my  anxiety  not  to  occasion  dis- 
appointment by  announcing  measures 
which  might  or  might  not  be  carried 
into  effect.  I  knew  that  during  the 
winter  season  little  comparatively 
could  be  done ;  and  I  preferred,  un 
der  the  pressure  of  business  flowing 


in  abundantly  from  other  sources,  to 
give  my  correspondent  an  answer  in 
full,  rather  than  keep  up  a  succes- 
sion of  partial  communications.  To 
this  may  be  added,  the  total  want  of 
punctuality  with  which  of  late  the 
packets  for  Trebizond  have  left  Con- 
stantinople. It  has  happened  more 
than  once,  that  the  opportunity  was 
not  brought  to  my  knowledge  till 
within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  vessel's 
departure.  Thus  to  the  motive  for 
not  making  preparation  was  added 
the  difficulty  of  writing,  at  the  mo- 
ment, for  want  of  time." 

Accordingly,  we  find  the  first  des- 
patch of  Lord  Stratford  to  Colonel 
Williams  to  consist  of  a  few  lines, 
acknowledging  despatches  numbered 
to  sixty-one  inclusive,  informing  him 
that  the  public  interests  have  not 
been  neglected,  as  he  supposed,  and 
assuring  him  that  he  has  not  time  to 
write  more  fully,  as  he  had  only 
heard  ten  minutes  before  that  the 
steamer  was  to  start  for  Trebizond  in 
an  hour,  and  other  more  urgent  mat- 
ters were  pressing  upon  his  attention. 

It  would  have  been  better,  in  our 
opinion,  if,  in  default  of  any  other 
apology  for  his  long  silence,  Lord 
Stratford  had  left  the  unpunctuality 
of  the  Trebizond  steamers  unnoticed. 

However  unsatisfactory  these  ex- 
cuses appear,  they  would  have  been 
less  apt  to  provoke  a  hostile  criticism 
if  the  subsequent  communications  of 
the  Ambassador  with  General  Wil- 
liams had  been  marked  by  a  kindlier 
tone.  If,  instead  of  manifesting  any 
irritation  at  the  reasonable  and  well- 
•founded  complaint  of  our  commis- 
sioner at  Kars,  he  had  compensated 
for  his  former  want  of  consideration 
towards  him  by  afrequent  correspond- 
ence, conciliatory  rather  than  resent- 
ful in  its  spirit,  the  public  would  have 
been  more  ready  to  overlook  his  ear- 
lier neglect,  more  particularly  as  it 
occurred  so  long  ago  as  the  year  be- 
fore last,  extended  over  a  period  of 
barely  three  months,  and  involved 
consequences  which  affected  only  his 
own  character  for  courtesy  and  busi- 
ness habits.  His  letters,  however,  do 
not  indicate  any  regret  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Stratford  for  his  treatment  of 
General  Williams.  The  Ambassador 
does,  indeed,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, state  that,  "  from  personal 
altercation,  and  controversial  corre- 
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rndence  with  those  who,  in  sundry 
^xees,  are  called  upon  to  act  in 
concert  with  me,  under  her  Majesty's 
command,  it  is  my  desire  and  study, 
as  it  is  my  duty,  to  abstain.  Adher- 
ing to  these  principles  of  conduct,  I 
leave  entirely  to  your  lordship's  cor- 
rection whatever  may  be  found  in 
the  tone  and  temper  as  well  as  the 
substance  of  the  Commissioner's  des- 
patches, at  all  inconsistent  with  what 
is  due  to  me  as  her  Majesty's  ambas- 
sador at  this  court.  Much  as  I  am 
alive  to  the  provocation  under  which 
I  pursue  this  course,  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  the  merit  of  making  any 
sacrifice  so  long  as  I  have  reason  to 
rely  on  your  lordship's  impartiality, 
or  just  appreciation  of  my  claims  to 
support  in  the  exercise  of  those  func- 
tions which  I  derive  from  the  highest 
authority  in  the  State." 

Perhaps  if  Lord  Stratford  had  been 
impressed  somewhat  more  fully  with 
the  important  functions  which  de- 
volved upon  the  Queen's  commis- 
sioner at  Kars,  and  less  jealously 
mindful  of  his  own  dignity,  ne  would 
not,  to  the  same  extent,  have  alien- 
ated the  opinion  of  the  public,  who 
certainly  fail  to  see  the  provocation 
to  which  he  refers,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  he  would  have  employed  his 
time  more  profitably  in  answering 
General  Williams'  letters,  than  in 
writing  to  Lord  Clarendon  question- 
ing his  authority.  He  says  :  "  I  wish 
to  know  how  far  I  shall  insist  in 
obedience  to  his  (General  Williams') 
demands,  without  reference  to  any 
doubts  entertained  of  their  expe- 
diency either  by  the  Porte  or  me. 
It  appears  that  the  Commissioner 
asserts  in  practice  the  right  of  being 
obeyed,  without  hesitation,  whether 
the  object  of  his  suggestion  be  the 
punishment  or  removal  of  an  officer 
accused  by  him,  the  correction  of  an 
abuse,  the  introduction  of  an  im- 
provement, or  the  direction  of  a  mi- 
litary operation.  If  such  are  his 
powers,  I  know  not  in  what  he  differs 
from  a  commander -in -chief,  except 
that  he  is  not  charged  with  taking 
the  field  in  person,  and  directing  the 
whole  of  the  operations  on  his  single 
responsibility.  The  Porte  most  cer- 
tainly does  not  put  this  construction 
on  the  authority  with  which  he  is 
invested,  nor  have  I  so  read  my 
instructions  as  to  ask  for  more  on 


his  behalf  than  a  fair  reliance  on 
his  judgment  in  matters  affecting 
the  administration  of  an  army,  a 
respectful  attention  to  his  advice, 
and  suggestions  for  the  promotion 
of  its  efficiency,  and  that  amount 
of  confidence,  as  to  movements 
and  plans,  which  ought  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  intimate  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  respective  Gov- 
ernments. Observing  in  your  lord- 
ship's instructions  to  General  Wil- 
liams, that  he  is  directed  to  maintain 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
Turkish  officers,  I  venture  to  ask, 
whether  the  tone  which  he  has  as- 
sumed towards  them,  the  abruptness 
of  his  charges,  the  violence  of  his 
threats,  the  dictatorial  spirit  which, 
according  to  his  own  account,  has 
generally  characterised  his  proceed- 
ings, can  be  said  to  correspond  with 
that  intention,  or  to  favour  those  dis- 
positions to  reform  which  it  is  our 
object  to  produce,  no  less  at  Kars 
than  throughout  the  Turkish  empire." 
Lord  Stratford  then  goes  on  to  point 
out  how  "  we  should  be  inconsistent 
with  ourselves  if  we  sought  to  trample 
down  Turkish  independence."  If  by 
Turkish  independence  is  understood 
that  liberty  which  is  at  present  given 
to  corrupt  civil  and  military  func- 
tionaries to  plunder  their  own  Gov- 
ernment, to  intrigue  against  one 
another,  to  insult  those  who  strive 
to  introduce  reforms — to  practise, 
in  fact,  every  sort  of  moral  and 
political  dishonesty,  and  disgrace 
their  class  by  some  of  the  foulest 
crimes  which  characterise  human- 
ity • — if  the  effort  to  confine  their 
liberty  of  action  in  these  respects 
(and  it  was  the  task  General  Wil- 
liams attempted)  be  to  trample  down 
Turkish  independence,  then  we  say 
that  the  sooner  it  is  stamped  into 
annihilation  the  better.  The  opinion 
of  General  Williams  bears  us  out  in 
this  particular.  "  The  civil  and  mili- 
tary departments  of  the  capital,"  he 
says,  "  are  hotbeds  of  corruption, 
which  nurse  tyrants  and  peculators 
for  the  oppression  of  this  empire ;  and 
the  voice  of  thunder,  and  not  of  per- 
suasion, will  alone  arrest  the  evil." 
The  Commissioner  comments  upon 
other  parts  of  Lord  Stratford's  des- 
patch which  we  have  just  quoted. 
"  Whether,"  he  says,  "  Lord  Strat- 
ford's influence  was  sufficient  or  other- 
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wise  to  induce  the  Porte  to  hear  my 
warning  voice,  I  boldly  assert,  as  a 
British  officer,   that  such  an  unac- 
countable silence  was  highly  danger- 
ous to  the  public  cause."  — "  Any 
comments  of  yours,"  says  Lord  Strat- 
ford in  reply,  "  upon  my  correspond- 
ence or  conduct,  I  leave  for  the  con- 
sideration of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.    Superior  authority  will  best 
determine  the  character  and  limits 
of  our  mutual  relations,  as  well  as  the 
tone  and  temper  in  which  they  are 
to  be  conducted  for  the  interest  of 
the  public  service."    So  far  as  the 
"  tone  and  temper "  are  concerned, 
the  public  has  given  its  verdict  in 
favour  of  General  Williams ;  while 
her  Majesty's  Government,  having 
considered  Lord  Stratford's  "  corre- 
spondence and  conduct,"  do  not  seem 
to  approve  thereof.    "  General  Wil- 
liams," says  Lord  Clarendon,  "was 
in  a  position  of  great  difficulty  and 
responsibility,  surrounded  by  traitors 
and  robbers,  with  whose  occupations 
he  was  bound  to  interfere,  and  he 
stood  in  need  of  all  the  support  and 
encouragement    that   her  Majesty's 
servants  could  afford  him.    It  was 
my  duty  regularly  to  acknowledge 
the  despatches  of  General  Williams, 
containing  a  painful  recital  of  the 
difficulties  against  which  he  had  to 
contend;  and  it  has  been  to  me  a 
great  satisfaction  to  convey  to  that  gal- 
lant officer  the  entire  approval  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  of  the  energy 
and  success  with  which  he  overcame 
the  obstacles  to  improvements,  some 
of  which  he  found  on  his  arrival,  and 
others  which  have  since  been  wil- 
fully thrown  in  his  way.     Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  therefore,  cannot 
but  regret  the  silence  observed  by 
your    Excellency  towards     General 
Williams,  and  they  can  well  under- 
stand the  discouragement  and  morti- 
fication he  must  have  felt  at  receiv- 
ing no  acknowledgment  of  his  fifty- 
four  despatches  accompanied  by  pri- 
vate letters  ;  for  he  looked  to  your 
Excellency  as  his  natural  protector, 
and    must   well   have    known    the 
deservedly  great  influence   of  your 
Excellency  must  be  more  powerful  on 
the  spot  than  any  her  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment could  exercise,  to  save  him 
and  the  Turkish  army  from  the  con- 
sequences of  that  corruption,  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  and  want  of  public 
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spirit,  which  your  Excellency  so  well 
describes,  and  the  proofs  of  which 
are  in  every  direction  unfortunately 
but  too  apparent." 

But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  upon 
the  first  epoch  of  General  Williams' 
career  in  Asia.  We  have  followed 
him  heartily  in  those  efforts  to  re- 
form abuses  and  to  organise  an  army, 
the  details  of  which  fill  the  first  half 
of  the  Blue-Book.  We  now  proceed 
to  watch  the  result  of  his  exertions, 
as,  hemmed  in  by  a  beleaguering  host, 
this  gallant  officer  and  his  half-formed 
troops  are  brought  to  bay  within  the 
walls  of  Kars,  and  prolong  to  the  ut- 
most that  heroic  defence  which  has 
shed  such  lustre  upon  the  names  of 
all  concerned  in  it.  But  while  the 
heart  has  warmed  with  admiration 
at  the  courage  and  endurance  of 
these  men,  it  has  been  ready  to 
burst  with  indignation  at  the  cul- 
pable neglect  of  that  Government 
which  rendered  such  a  display  fruit- 
less. We  have  shown  that  with 
the  apathy  inherent  in  the  Turk 
was  mingled  feelings  of  jealousy, 
which  prompted  the  Porte  to  treat 
with  indifference  and  contempt  both 
Lord  Stratford  and  General  Williams. 
We  have  now  to  comment  upon  pro- 
ceedings in  which  another  ally  is 
concerned.  What  our  Ambassador 
did,  and  what  he  left  undone,  have 
been  fairly  stated.  We  have  now  to 
inquire  what  influence  our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  exercised  to  avert 
the  fate  which  impended  over  the 
Turkish  fortress  and  army. 

It  was  not  until  intelligence  arrived 
that  the  Russians  had  actually  laid 
siege  to  Kars  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment recognised  the  importance  of  re- 
inforcing their  army  in  Asia.  On  the 
30th  of  last  June  a  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Grand  Vizier's  house,  attended 
by  the  Seraskier,  Fuad  Pasha,  and 
General  Mansfield ;  the  subject  talked 
over  was  the  relief  of  Kars.  "It  was 
clear  to  all  present,"  says  Lord  Strat- 
ford, "  that  whether  the  Russians  be- 
sieged or  turned  Kars,  the  Turkish 
army  required  the  effort  to  be  made 
for  its  relief  with,  all  practicable 
despatch ;  and  that  of  three  possible 
modes  of  acting  for  that  purpose,  the 
only  one  likely  to  prove  effective  was 
an  expedition  by  Kutais  into  Georgia. 
To  send  reinforcements  by  Trebizond 
would  be  at  best  a  palliative."  The 
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relieving  army  was  to  consist  of  the 
Turkish  contingent,  the  Bashi-Ba- 
zouks,  some  Bulgarian  soldiers,  the 
Batoum  garrison,  some  Albanians  and 
Egyptian  and  Tunisian  horse,  in  all 
forty-three  thousand,  to  be  under  the 
command  of  General  Vivian.  With 
these  troops  a  diversion  into  Georgia 
was  proposed.  Lord  Stratford  com- 
municated the  plan  to  Lord  Claren- 
don in  a  despatch,  and  received  the 
following  telegraphic  answer  :  "  The 
plan  of  operations  for  reinforcing  the 
army  at  Kars,  contained  in  your 
Excellency's  despatch  of  the  1st  July, 
is  disapproved.  The  reasons  will  be 
sent  by  the  messenger  to-day  against 
employing  the  Turkish  contingent 
until  it  is  fit  for  service.  Trebizond 
ought  to  be  the  base  of  operations, 
and  if  the  Turkish  army  of  Kars 
and  Erzeroum  cannot  hold  out  at 
the  latter  place  against  the  Russians, 
it  might  be  proper  to  fall  back  on 
Trebizond.  It  would  be  easily  rein- 
forced." We  quite  agree  in  the  de- 
cision of  the  Government  not  to  em- 
ploy the  contingent  until  it  is  fit 
for  service ;  but  the  hardihood  with 
which,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  topo- 
graphical nature  of  the  country,  they 
decide  that  Trebizond  should  be  the 
base  of  operations,  is  as  reprehensible 
as  the  calmness  with  which  they  con- 
template the  prospect  of  the  Rus- 
sians forcing  the  Turkish  army  back 
upon  that  city  is  unaccountable. 

We  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  pro- 
bable results  of  this  latter  contin- 
gency, which  happily  has  not  yet 
occurred,  but  rather  point  out  the 
consequences  of  this  decision  of  the 
Government,  which  they  afterwards, 
in  adopting  the  original  scheme, 
tacitly  admitted  had  been  formed 
without  sufficient  knowledge  or  con- 
sideration. "  The  unfavourable  judg- 
ment passed  by  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment," says  Lord  Stratford,  "  on 
the  plans  which  have  been  lately  un- 
der discussion,  has  naturally  increased 
the  Forte's  embarrassment.  It  was 
my  duty  to  make  it  known  to  the 
Turkish  ministers,  not  only  as  an 
opinion,  but,  with  respect  to  General 
Vivian's  contingent,  as  a  veto.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  not  only  with- 
hold the  contingent,  but  express  a 
decided  preference  for  the  alterna- 
tive of  sending  reinforcements  to 
Erzeroum  by  way  of  Trebizond.  This 


opinion  is  not  adopted  by  the  Porte, 
or  indeed  by  any  official  or  personal 
authority  here.  The  Seraskier,  Omer 
Pasha,  General  Guyon,  our  own  offi- 
cers, as  far  as  I  have  means  of  know- 
ing, agree  with  the  Porte  and  the 
French  Embassy  in  pressing  a  diver- 
sion on  the  side  of  Rcdoute  Kaleh, 
as  offering  the  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess— supposing,  of  course,  that  the 
necessary  means  of  transport,  supply, 
and  other  indispensable  wants,  can  be 
sufficiently  provided.  France  is,  at 
the  same  time,  decidedly  averse  to 
any  diminution  of  force  in  the  Crimea, 
and  Orner  Pasha,  ready  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion, requires  for  that  purpose  a  part 
of  the  troops  now  there."  We  trust 
that,  in  the  event  of  future  military 
operations,  our  Government  will  re- 
member this  episode,  and  avoid  ex- 
pressing their  opinion  upon  points 
upon  which  they  are  not  sufficiently 
informed,  in  terms  calculated  to  per- 
plex the  Generals  and  paralyse  the 
movements  of  an  army.  Omer  Pasha 
had,  a  fortnight  previously  to  this,  im- 
plored the  Generals  at  a  conference  in 
the  Crimea  to  be  allowed  to  take  a 
part  of  his  army  to  the  relief  of 
Kars.  General  Simpson,  in  his  ac- 
count of  this  conference,  says  that 
"  the  arguments  used  by  Om'er  were 
those  set  forth  in  the  correspondence, 
and  failed  to  produce  any  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  other  members  of  the 
conference,  who  all,  without  excep- 
tion, entertain  the  strongest  object- 
tion  to  the  withdrawal  of  any  troops 
from  the  Crimea  at  this  moment. 
Omer  Pasha,  having  failed  in  leading 
us  to  adopt  his  views,  then  announced 
his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Con- 
stantinople to  consult  with  his  Go- 
vernment ;  and  he  starts  this  day  at 
noon  in  H.M.S.  Valorous,  by  which 
same  vessel  Lieut.-Colonel  Suleau, 
attached  to  my  staff,  proceeds  witli  this 
letter,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing his  health.  General  Pelissier 
has  also  charged  him  with  a  mission 
to  the  French  minister  on  the  same 
subject.  I  earnestly,  therefore,  beg 
your  Excellency  to  use  your  powerful 
influence  with  the  Porte  to  cause  our 
opinion  to  prevail  over  that  of  his 
Highness,  for  great  public  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  serious  consequences 
might  result  from  his  success."  To 
Lord  Stratford's  credit  be  it  said. 
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that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  this  letter  of 
General  Simpson's ;  so  strongly  does 
he  write  in  an  opposite  sense,  that 
Lord  Clarendon,  on  seeing  his  first 
error,  sends  the  plan  to  Lord  Cowley 
to  lay  before  the  French  Govern- 
ment, as  the  English  Government 
was  favourably  disposed  towards  it. 
Meantime  the  French  minister  has 
readily  adopted  General  Pelissier's 
view  of  things,  for  Lord  Cowley  tele- 
graphs back  :  "  Count  Walewski 
foresees  objections  to  the  proposal 
contained  in  your  despatch  of  yester- 
day. He  will  submit  it,  however,  to 
the  Emperor,  and  hopes  to  give  me 
his  Majesty's  answer  on  Saturday," 
which  is  to  the  following  effect  : 
"The  French  Government  will  not  op- 
pose the  projected  expedition  into  Asia 
under  Omer  Pasha,  provided  that  the 
numbers  of  the  Turkish  contingent 
before  Sebastopol  are  not  diminished." 
With  this  provision  it  was  apparently 
impossible  to  comply ;  the  French 
Government,  however,  must  have 
forgotten  the  existence  of  General 
Vivian's  corps,  who  are  forthwith 
ordered  to  replace  them ;  and  their 
condition  is  thus  about  to  be  satis- 
fied, when  another  is  suddenly  in- 
traduced.  "  The  Emperor,"  Lord 
Cowley  telegraphs,  "  has  no  objection 
to  the  removal  of  Turkish  troops, 
and  to  their  being  replaced  by  others, 
provided  that  the  Allied  commanders- 
in-chief  have  no  objection ;  but  he 
will  not  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  saying  more."  As 
General  Pelissier's  opinion  upon  this 
subject  was  no^dpubt  perfectly  well 
known,  the  question  upon  which  the 
fate  of  Ears  depended  was  thus  de- 
cided against  that  devoted  city. 
General  Pelissier  objects,  General 
Simpson  agrees,  or  rather  submits, 
and  General  Williams  starves.  Had 
it  not  been  for  that  last  fatal  provi- 
sion, the  Turkish  army,  who  were 
doing  absolutely  nothing  at  Sebas- 
topol, would  have  been  sent  to  Asia 
in  spite  of  Generals  Pelissier  and 
Simpson,  and  Kars  would  have  been 
saved.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  obstacles  thus  thrown  in  the 
way  of  its  relief.  We  are  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  any  assertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Generals,  that  the  presence 
of  twenty  thousand  Turks  was  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  Allied  armies, 
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or  that  it  made  any  difference  whether 
they  or  the  contingent  were  vegetat- 
ing in  idleness  at  Kamara.  We  must 
find  some  more  satisfactory  reason 
than  this.  We  might,  indeed,  have 
been  more  disposed  to  admit,  believ- 
ing as  we  do  in  the  incapacity  of 
General  Pelissier,  that  the  opposition 
to  Omer  Pasha's  scheme  rested  solely 
with  him,  had  we  ever  heard  of  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  French 
minister  at  Constantinople  to  support 
Lord  Stratford  in  pressing  General 
Williams'  representations,  or  had  the 
pages  of  the  Blue-Book  revealed  to 
us  the  name  of  any  French  officer 
co-operating  in  Asia  with  the  efforts 
of  our  Commissioner.  So  far  from 
such  being  the  case,  we  have  had  a 
monopoly  in  all  military  operations 
undertaken  against  the  Russians  in 
Asia  ;  and  our  Ally  seems  to  have  ig- 
nored the  very  existence  of  a  theatre 
of  war  in  that  direction.  If  such  be 
not  the  case,  why,  three  weeks  after 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  did  General 
Pelissier  still  withhold  his  consent  ? 
Colonel  Simmons  writes  on  the  21st 
of  September — "  Up  to  the  present 
time  (more  than  two  months  after 
the  proposition  was  first  made  to 
him  by  Omer  Pasha)  General  Pelis 
sier  has  not  signified  his  assent  to 
the  departure  for  Asia  of  any  more 
of  the  Ottoman  troops  now  stationed 
there."  Had  General  Pelissier  fol- 
lowed up  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  by 
active  operations,  there  would  have 
been  a  valid  reason  for  the  delay; 
on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  detain 
them  to  his  own  positive  incon- 
venience. "  I  would  further  yen- 
'ture  to  observe  to  your  lordship," 
continues  Colonel  Simmons,  "  that 
the  encumberment  consequent  upon 
so  many  troops  being  collected  within 
a  limited  space,  and  provisioned  from 
the  small  ports  of  Kaniiesch  and 
Balaklava,  will  be  so  great  as  to 
cause  serious  embarrassment  and  dif- 
ficulty to  the  whole  force ;  and 
therefore,  unless  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  the  Ottoman  troops  to 
remain  here  during  the  winter — a 
contingency  which  I  can  scarcely 
conceive;— it  would  appear  to  be 
most  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Allied  troops  now  here,  that  they 
should  depart.  The  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment are  most  desirous  of  acquir- 
ing their  services  in  Asia.  Omer  Pa  sha 
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considers  that  the  utility  of  his  move- 
ment in  Asia  will  be  very  much  re- 
stricted by  not  having  them  with  his 
force.  General  Simpson  has  informed 
me  that  he  sees  no  objection  to  their 
departure ;  the  only  obstacle,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be,  that  the  assent  of 
General  Pelissier  and  the  French 
Government  has  not  been  given." 

We  would  fain  be  spared  the  pain 
of  dilating  upon  the  misery,  suffering, 
and  ultimate  disaster  of  which  this 
refusal  was  the  immediate  cause. 
Our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  heart-rending  scenes  which 
Dr  Sandwith  has  so  graphically  de- 
scribed ;  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  they  never 
would  have  occurred  had  the  Turkish 
army  been  allowed  to  leave  the 
Crimea  in  time  to  effect  the  relief  of 
Kars.  Could  General  Williams  have 
known  that  this  assent  was  to  be  so 
long  withheld,  he  might  have  follow- 
ed up  the  glorious  repulse  of  the  29th 
of  September  by  a  sortie  of  the  whole 
garrison,  and,  after  destroying  the 
guns,  have  left  only  the  deserted 
city  and  its  dismantled  walls  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  Instead  of 
this,  he  was  induced  to  prolong  the 
defence  in  spite  of  incredible  hard- 
ships, buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that 
Omer  Pasha  would  be  in  time  to 
relieve  him.  At  last,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  General  Williams  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  that  the  Turkish 
generalissimo  had  been  enabled  to 
commence  his  campaign  from  Sou- 
choum-Kaleh.  All  hope  of  succour 
was  now  vain.  "We  had,  up  to 
that  date  (24th),"  he  writes,  "suffered 
from  cold,  want  of  sufficient  clothing, 
and  starvation,  without  a  murmur 
escaping  from  the  troops.  They  fell 
dead  at  their  posts,  in  their  tents, 
and  throughout  the  camp,  as  brave 
men  should  who  cling  to  their  duty 
through  the  slightest  glimmering  of 
hope  of  saving  a  place  intrusted  to 
their  custody.  From  the  day  of 
their  glorious  victory  on  the  29th  of 
September  they  had  not  tasted  ani- 
mal food,  and  their  nourishment 
consisted  of  two-fifths  of  a  ration  of 
bread  and  the  roots  of  grass  which 
they  had  scarcely  strength  to  dig 
for.  Yet  night  and  day  they  stood 
to  their  arms,  their  wasted  frames 
showing  the  fearful  effects  of  starva- 
tion, but  their  sparkling  eye  telling 
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me  what  they  would  do  were  the 
enemy  again  to  attack  them.  We 
had  now  lost  nearly  2000  men  by 
starvation ;  and  the  townspeople  also 
suffered,  and  would  have  died  by 
hundreds,  if  I  had  not  divided  the 
bread  of  the  soldiers  among  those 
who  had  fought  bravely  by  their 
side.  I  therefore  begged  the  Mushir 
to  call  a  council  of  war,  which,  on 
being  told  that  we  had  only  six 
days  rations,  came  unanimously  to 
the  conclusion  that  nothing  was  left 
to  us  but  a  capitulation,  and  that  the 
debility  of  the  men,  and  the  total 
want  of  cavalry,  field-artillery,  and 
ammunition-mules,  rendered  any  at- 
tempt to  retreat  impossible." 

So  far,  then,  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Blue-Book  is  satisfactoiy, 
for  it  is  definite  ;  it  no  longer  leaves 
us  in  doubt  as  to  the  true  answer  to 
the  question  which  during  the  last 
few  months  has  been  so  constantly 
put,  of  "  who  is  to  blame  for  the  fall 
of  Kars?"  Determined  to  fix  the 
responsibility  on  somebody,  we  rush 
to  the  conclusion,  based  upon  a  vague 
and  erroneous  impression  of  Lord 
Stratford's  omnipotence  at  Constan- 
tinople, that  the  fate  of  Kars  rested 
solely  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  sac- 
rificed it  in  November  to  a  private 
pique, — the  proof  being,  that  during 
three  months,  the  year  before  last,  he 
neglected  to  write  to  General  Wil- 
liams. However  much  we  may  cen- 
sure him  on  this  ground,  we  must 
not  allow  that  personal  feeling  which 
we  condemn  in  our  Ambassador  to 
influence  our  own  judgment.  It  is 
not  he,  but  the  Turkish  Government 
who  are  to  blame,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, since  their  apathy  and  jeal- 
ousy of  foreign  interference  rendered 
it  impossible  for  General  Williams 
either  to  organise  his  troops  or  pro- 
vision his  garrison.  Lord  Stratford 
may  be  comforted  by  knowing  that 
the  public  are  not  unanimous  in  con- 
fining their  censure  to  him.  Many, 
indeed,  only  attribute  to  him  the 
defenceless  condition  and  limited 
commissariat  of  Kars,  and  lay  the 
blame  of  its  non-relief  upon  Omer 
Pasha,  There  is  nothing  in  the 
Blue-Book  to  warrant  such  an  as- 
sumption. The  scheme  of  attempt- 
ing to  induce  Mouravieff  to  raise  the 
siege  by  means  of  a  diversion  in  the 
Transcaucasian  provinces,  did  not  ori- 
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ginate  with  him,  but  with  the  Porte  ; 
and  was  not  undertaken  until  after 
it  had  been  recommended  by  all  the 
military  authorities  at  Constantin- 
ople, concurred  in  by  Lord  Strat- 
ford, and  approved  of  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  England.  It 
is  true  that  he  changed  the  base  of 
operations,  which  was  originally 
fixed  at  Batoum,  to  Souchoum-Kaleh, 
for  reasons  which  were  apparent  to 
all  on  the  spot,  where  a  better  judg- 
ment could  be  formed  of  the  relative 
merits  of  Batoum  and  Souchoum 
than  at  Constantinople.  Those  who 
know  the  nature  of  the  country 
surrounding  both  ports,  will  bear  us 
out  in  the  assertion  that  it  would 
be  more  easy  for  an  invading  army 
to  reach  Kutais  from  Souchoum  than 
from  Batoum,  not  to  mention  the 
advantage  which  was  gained,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  by  acquiring 
the  doubtful  province  of  Abkhasia, 
and  thereby  securing  the  left  flank. 
These  are  points,  however,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  at  present  to  enter 
into.  The  stubborn  fact  remains, 
that  Omer  Pasha  was  not  enabled  to 
remove  his  army  from  the  Crimea 
until  the  middle  of  October,  although 
he  had  earnestly  requested  permis- 
sion three  months  before,  and  that 
the  French  Government  had  origi- 
nated the  delay.  Whether  he  had 
attempted  to  relieve  Kars  by  Trebi- 
zond,  Batoum,  or  Souchoum,  is  im- 
material, for  six  weeks  was  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  enable  him  to  succeed  by 
either  route.  Here,  then,  we  are 
again  compelled  to  transfer  the 
blame  from  an  individual  to  a  Gov- 
ernment, however  uncongenial  that 
,may  be  to  the  popular  taste,  more 
particularly  since  the  Government  is 
that  of  our  most  valuable  ally.  There 
is  no  indication  throughout  the  Blue- 
Book  of  the  smallest  interest  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  the  French 
Cabinet  in  the  progress  of  the  war 
in  Asia,  and  we  regret  that  Lord 
Clarendon  should  not  have  called 
their  attention  to  its  importance  at 
an  earlier  period. 

It  is  not  until  after  the  fall  of 
Kars  that,  with  reference  to  the  pre- 
carious condition  of  the  Turkish 
army  in  Mingrelia,  he  thus  writes, 
through  Lord  Cowley,  to  the  French 
Government  :  "  Masters  of  Kars, 
threatening  Erzeroum,  and  command- 


ing all  the  mountain-passes,  the 
Russians  may  be  able  to  force  the 
whole  of  Koordistan  and  the  Arme- 
nian population  to  assist  them  against 
the  Sultan ;  and  the  Allies  may,  in  a 
few  months,  learn  that  far  greater 
danger  threatens  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire from  the  side  of  Asia  than  from 
Europe.  In  fact,  the  object  of  the 
war  will  be  defeated  if  the  integrity 
of  that  empire,  is  not  secured  from 
attack  on  every  side  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  military  operations  for 
next  year  must,  to  a  certain  extent, 
depend  upon  whether  Asia  Minor  is 
placed  in  a  position  of  adequate  de- 
fence." Would  that  our  own  Gov- 
ernment had  only  thought  thus 
strongly  upon  this  all-important  fea- 
ture in  the  war  two  years  earlier  ! 
We  give  every  credit  to  Lord  Claren- 
don for  the  admirable  despatches 
contained  in  the  Blue-Book,  but  we 
do  regret  that  the  attention  of  our 
Cabinet  should  have  been  concen- 
trated upon  the  Crimea,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  every  other  interest  con- 
nected with  the  war.  It  was  in  vain, 
at  its  commencement,  to  attempt  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  Government 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
from  operations,  upon  however  small 
a  scale,  in  this  direction.  They 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  repre- 
sentations, looked  upon  those  who 
made  them  as  enthusiasts,  and  at 
last,  some  months  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  they  determined  upon 
sending  out  one  man — three  or  four 
afterwards  follow ;  and  these  few 
heroes,  left  alone  for  fifteen  months 
.  with  the  demoralised  remnants  of  a 
vanquished  army,  of  whose  very  lan- 
guage they  are  ignorant,  and  by 
whom  they  are  at  first  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  dislike,  are  ex- 
pected, by  the  mere  moral  influence 
which  they  exercise,  not  only  to  re- 
form abuses  and  to  create  an  army, 
but  such  an  army  as  shall  beat  back 
the  well-trained  legions  of  the  Czar. 
Here,  surely,  our  own  Government 
only  are  to  blame ;  they  were  better 
served  than  it  was  possible  to  antici- 
pate, and  yet  disaster  ensued  ;  and 
it  is  some  consolation  to  think  that, 
while  the  fall  of  Kars  has  given  rise 
to  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  fix- 
ing responsibility,  and  much  sweep- 
ing censure,  we  are  all  united  in 
agreeing  where  to  give  the  praise. 
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SAGACIOUS,  cautious,  and  politic, 
the  French  Emperor  has  never,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Alliance,  by 
word  or  inuendo,  given  shadow  of 
offence  to  the  self-love  or  self-respect 
of  England.  While  our  own  jour- 
nals have,  with  charming  frankness, 
published  to  Europe  every  detected 
or  imagined  source  of  weakness  and 
error  which  existed  in  our  own 
councils  or  army,  and  have  insisted, 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  superiority 
of  our  Allies  with  a  zeal  which,  to 
those  who  look  at  the  facts,  seems 
the  result  of  insanity,  the  ruler  of 
France  has  never  even  hinted  at  any 
such  comparisons,  either  in  public, 
nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  private ; 
and,  assuredly,  if  he  had,  in  an  un- 
guarded moment,  made  a  remark 
which  could,  by  any  exercise  of  inge- 
nuity, be  distorted  to  our  disadvan- 
tage, it  would  have  been  circulated 
with  all  that  industrious  candour 
which  to  some  seems  one  of  the 
most  delightful  attributes  of  a  free 
press,  to  others  a  reckless  and  mis- 
chievous pandering  to  the  public 
desire  for  exciting  novelty.  It  is 
with  some  surprise,  therefore,  that 
we  have  seen  Louis  Napoleon  so  far 
depart  from  his  sound  and  cautious 
policy  in  dealing  with  England,  as 
to  sanction  the  publication  of  such  a 
book  as  M.  de  Bazancourt's  at  such 
an  ill-chosen  juncture. 

In  January  last  year  the  Baron  de 
Bazancourt,  as  we  learn  from  his  pre- 
face, was  charged  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  with 
the  task  of  collecting,  in  the  Crimea, 
all  the  evidence  necessary  for  a  trust- 
worthy narrative  of  the  expedition. 
To  this  end  he  was  accredited  to 
the  French  Commander-in-chief  by 
the  Minister  at  War ;  he  was  as- 
sisted in  all  his  inquiries  by  the 
Generals  and  Staff ;  and  was  supplied 
with  all  documentary  evidence,  mili- 
tary or  diplomatic,  of  the  course  of 
the  campaign.  Here,  then,  suppos- 
ing the  Baron  to  be  fitted  for  his 
task,  we  have  the  conditions  for  a 
valuable  history  of  the  war,  such  as 
has  yet  not  seen  the  light.  Pictures 
we  have  had  in  plenty,  very  graphi- 
cally drawn  by  own  correspondents 


and  others,  though  their  value  is 
terribly  impaired  to  the  instructed 
eye  by  the  gross  mistakes  which  re- 
sult inevitably  from  haste  and  pre- 
sumption. Better  -  informed  and 
more  careful  investigators  have  been 
restrained  by  prudence  from  express- 
ing conjectures  however  well  found- 
ed, or  from  revealing  all  they  knew. 
But  here  we  have  a  man  selected  by 
the  French  Government  as  fitted  for 
such  an  inquiry,  and  armed  with  all 
the  authority  necessary  to-  pursue  it 
with  success ;  and,  while  wondering 
that  his  conclusions  should  have 
been  allowed  to  appear,  when  the 
speedy  termination  oi  the  war  might 
remove  nearly  all  obstacles  to  perfect 
candour,  we  opened  the  book  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  new  and 
copious  light  thrown  on  the  most 
interesting  occurrences  that  have 
taken  place  in  our  generation. 

We  will  warn  those  who  entertain 
such  expectations  that  this  book  is 
not,  as  it  purports  on  the  title-page 
to  be,  a  chronicle  of  the  war  in  the 
East,  but  of  the  French  share  of  the 
war  in  the  East.  There  is  no  sign 
that  the  author  had  any  authorised 
access  to  the  English  commanders, 
any  acquaintance  with  our  military 
system,  any  peculiar  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  part  taken  by  the  English 
in  the  movements  and  actions,  or 
any  information  (except  as  regards 
France)  concerning  the  policies  of 
the  different  po\vers,  belligerent  or 
mediatory.  It  is  a  narrative  of 
French  policy,  French  deeds,  and  the 
opinions  and  projects  of  French  com- 
manders ;  and  the  doings  of  the 
British  and  Turks  are  introduced, 
not  to  complete  the  picture,  but  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  colouring 
lavished  so  gaudily  on  the  principal 
object.  If  there  exists  just  now  any 
necessity  for  exalting  the  opinion 
which  the  French  nation  justly  en- 
tertains of  its  own  share  in  the  war, 
then  the  appearance  of  some  parts  of 
this  book  may  be  well-timed;  but 
there  are  many  passages  which  it 
could  never  be  desirable,  either  on 
the  score  of  policy  or  of  truth,  to 
produce  as  matter  of  history. 

Marshal  Vaillant,  the  French  war- 
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minister,  addressing  the  Baron  be- 
fore he  left  France,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  preface,  rightly  de- 
scribed his  mission  as  "toute  na- 
tionale,"  and  goes  on  to  remark,  that 
no  writer  could  have  been  selected 
more  capable  of  doing  justice  to  the 
subject, — which  seems  to  mark  the 
Baron's  literary  reputation  as  al- 
ready established.  In  the  same  pre- 
face the  Baron  disclaims  the  inten- 
tion of  writing  a  history  of  the  war  ; 
for,  as  he  remarks,  "  on  n'e'crit  pas 
rhistoire  d'une  guerre  qui  se  fait ;" 
but  describes  his  task  as  "the  re- 
cital of  events,  the  exact  chronicle  of 
a  campaign,  of  an  expedition,  ga- 
thered from  authentic  sources  ;"  and 
proposes  to  himself  as  models  the 
ancient  chroniclers  "  Villehardouin, 
Joinville,  Comminer,  Froissard," 
&c. 

The  Baron  begins  by  recapitulat- 
ing, under  the  head  of  "  Causes  de 
la  guerre  d'Orient,"  the  events  which 
gradually  embroiled  Europe.  The 
first  chapter  describes  the  negotia- 
tions of  France  on  the  subject  of  the 
Holy  Places.  He  goes  on  to  show 
how  Turkey,  dragged  into  a  question 
to  her  indifferent,  since  it  related  to 
two  Christian  sects,  was  subjected 
to  demands  from  Russia  which  quite 
changed  the  ground  of  dispute  ;  how 
Menschikoff,  the  Russian  envoy,  after 
a  succession  of  insults  to  the  Sultan, 
quitted  Turkey,  and  addressed  to  the 
Turkish  Government  a  missive  dif- 
fering but  little  from  a  declaration  of 
war  ;  how  Russia,  having  previously 
seized  as  a  material  guarantee  on  two 
provinces  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
demanded,  in  her  ultimatum,  "  que 
la  Porte  se  Hat  vis-a-vis  d'elle  pour 
ce  qui  regardait  1'administration  des 
inte'rets  religieux  des  Grecs;"  how 
the  first  Vienna  Conference  sat  and 
came  to  nothing;  how  the  Russian 
fleet  destroyed  the  Turkish  at  Sinope ; 
— in  fact,  the  various  steps  of  sub- 
tlety and  force  by  which  the  Czar 
developed  the  astute  policy  which 
has  brought  Russia  to  the  brink  of 
destruction.  This  is  sketched  fairly, 
though  not  fully;  for  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  important  communi- 
cations made  by  Nicholas  to  Sir, 
Hamilton  Seymour  respecting  his 
designs  on  the  "  sick  man ; "  nor 
is  there  any  allusion  to  the  feeble 
conduct  of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet  at 
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a  time  when  a  vigorous  line  of  action 
might  have  averted  war.  One  good 
which  will  result  to  the  French 
readers  of  the  book  is,  that  they  will 
be  disabused  of  the  idea,  so  preva- 
lent in  France,  that  this  has  been  a 
war  undertaken  solely  in  the  cause 
of  English  interests,  and  into  which 
France  has  been  forced  for  our  bene- 
fit. They  will  see  clearly  that  France 
appeared  on  the  scene  before  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  English  Ministry 
are  blamed  by  M.  de  Bazancourt  for 
so  long  remaining  blind  to  the  de- 
signs of  Russia ;  and  that  the  dis- 
pute, originating  with  the  question 
of  the  Hoty  Places,  with  which  Eng- 
land had  nothing  to  do,  was  entirely 
uninfluenced  by  the  measures  of  our 
Government  in  the  aspect  it  subse- 
quently assumed. 

Let  us  follow  the  Baron  in  his 
narrative.  The  French  army  under 
Marshal  St  Arnaud,  and  the  English 
under  Lord  Raglan,  were  assembled 
by  degrees  at  Scutari,  Constantin- 
ople, and  Gallipoli  by  the  end  of 
May.  At  that  time  the  Russian 
army  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
laid  siege  to  Silistria,  the  fall  of 
which  was  expected  from  week  to 
week,  even  from  day  to  day.  It  was 
important,  therefore,  to  reinforce  the 
Turks,  so  as  to  cover  Shumla  and 
Varna  from  the  advancing  enemy, 
and  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
Balkan  ;  and  at  a  conference  held  at 
Shumla'  on  the  19th  May,  Omer 
Pasha  so  strongly  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  an  advance,  that  the  Allied 
Generals  at  once  consented,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  a  French  division 
should  occupy  lines  before  Varna, 
while  an  English  division  should 
march  to  Devna,  a  place  seven  hours' 
march  from  Varna  towards  Shumla. 
The  same  evening  news  arrived  from 
Silistria  that  the  danger  grew  more 
imminent ;  and  St  Arnaud,  anxious 
to  relieve  the  fortress,  after  concert- 
ing with  the  French  admiral  for  the 
transport  of  the  army,  returned  to 
Constantinople,  and  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  Sultan,  where,  ac- 
cording to  M.  de  Bazancourt's  lively 
mode  of  expressing  himself,  there 
was  "  a  sudden  awakening  from  tra- 
ditional torpor,  an  electric  spark 
which  galvanised  the  Sultan  and  his 
Ministers,"  produced  by  the  energetic 
Frenchman,  and  all  the  resources  of 
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the  Turkish  Government  were  at 
once  placed  at  his  disposal. 

We  believe  the  nature  of  the  French 
Commander  to  have  been  excessively 
sanguine,  and  on  this  occasion  it 
led  him  to  entertain  and  announce 
designs  impossible  to  be  realised. 
"  On  the  2d  June,"  he  writes,  "I  shall 
have  12,000  men  at  Varna — the  8th, 
24,000— the  18th,  40,000."  On  pro- 
ceeding to  Gallipoli  to  hasten  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  there,  "  il 
s'arrete  constemeV'  "He  had  for- 
gotten that  in  an  expedition  so  dis- 
tant he  might  encounter  obstacles 
and  hindrances  beyond  human  power 
— the  difficulties  of  navigation.  Artil- 
lery, engineering  materials,  provi- 
sions, camp  equipage,  all  had  been 
embarked  without  loss  of  time  ;  but 
the  Marshal  had  not  taken  into  ac- 
count the  seas  to  be  traversed,  and 
the  contrary  winds  against  which 
the  sailing  ships  must  incessantly 
struggle." 

It  seems  strange  that  the  com- 
manders should  have  left  circum- 
stances so  obvious  and  important  out 
of  their  calculations.  The  passage  of 
such  troops  as  had  already  arrived, 
might  have  impressed  them  with  some 
approximate  idea  of  the  difficulties  be- 
tween them  and  their  object.  How- 
ever, the  plan,  whether  well  or  ill  cal- 
culated, fell  to  pieces  ;  as  M.  de  Ba- 
zancourt  poetically  expresses  it,  "  the 
flag  of  France  could  not  yet  be  un- 
furled, the  imperial  eagles  could  not 
display  their  golden  wings." 

Fortunately,  the  imminence  of  the 
danger  passed,  for  Silistria  held  out, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  an  English 
division,  6000  strong,  followed  by  a 
French  force,  landed  at  Varna.  "  On 
the  first  June,  the  first  brigade  of 
General  Canrobert,  nearly  of  equal 
force,  with  its  artillery  and  baggage, 
embarked  for  the  same  destination, 
in  a  flotilla  composed  of  six  French 
steamers,  and  three  Egyptian  men-of- 
war,  towing  forty  merchantmen. 

"  This  derail,  on  which  we  do  not 
enter  withc^lit  design,  shows  what 
enormous  efforts  the  marine  power 
must  exhibit  to  transport  only  a  short 
distance  in  fine  weather,  and  on  a 
secure  sea,  a  simple  brigade  of  in- 
fantry with  its  accessories."  We 
wish  the  source  of  difficulty  here 
pointed  out  were  better  appreciated 
by  the  public.  To  transport  armies 
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to  such  a  distant  scene  of  operation, 
would  have  been  impossible  to  any 
Powers  except  France  and  England, 
and  has  been  to  them  the  problem 
of  the  war  the  most  difficult,  even 
disastrous,  of  solution.  Those  who 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
in  the  Bosphorus,  and  their  disem- 
barkation there — the  re-embarkation 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea — the 
sairng  from  Bal chick,  when  the 
most  enormous  marine  force  ever 
assembled  covered  leagues  of  the 
Euxine — and  the  passage  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  to  tne  hospitals  on  the 
Bosphorus,  during  the  period  of 
greatest  suffering — can' appreciate  the 
obstacles  which  the  ocean  interposes 
between  an  army  and  its  object ; 
and  when  it  is  further  remembered 
that,  in  invading  the  Crimea,  all  that 
vast  train  of  commissariat  animals, 
and  of  the  land  transport,  generally 
to  be  obtained  in  the  country  where 
the  war  is  carried  on,  or  enabled  to 
reach  it  by  a  land  journey,  were  in 
this  instance  to  be  conveyed  in  ships, 
the  stupendous  difficulties  give  an 
extraordinary  idea  of  the  power  of 
the  nations  which  could  make  such 
an  effort  and  follow  it  up  to  success. 

So  long  as  Silistria  was  menaced, 
everything  pointed  to  a  campaign  on 
the  Danube.  Should  the  place  fall, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  interpose 
between  the  enemy  and  the  Balkan  ; 
should  it  hold  out,  the  design  was 
to  attack  the  Russians  in  their  in- 
trenched camp,  and  relieve  the  for- 
tress. For  what  really  did  occur,  the 
abandonment  of  the  siege,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Russians  across 
the  Danube,  nobody  was  prepared  ; 
and  our  author  represents  St  Arnaud, 
whose  forces,  together  with  those  of 
the  British,  were  assembling  fast  at 
Varna,  as  chafing  with  impatience  at 
being  thus  baulked  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  the  invader.  But 
we  doubt  whether,  in  any  case,  the 
allied  army  could  at  that  time  have 
advanced.  It  was  then,  as  it  has 
almost  ever  since  remained,  very  de- 
ficient in  the  means  of  transporting 
the  necessary  supplies  and  munitions 
of  war.  Such  a  state  of  things  M. 
de  Bazancourt  does  not  allude  to. 

Hence,  then,  we  have  the  armies 
in  a  strange  position.  Having  come 
in  urgent  haste  to  meet  an  invading 
enemy,  they  suddenly  find  the  foe 
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vanished,  and  their  occupation  for 
the  present  gone.  The  perplexity  of 
the  situation  was  further  increased 
by  the  occupation  of  the  Principali- 
ties by  the  troops  of  Austria,  who, 
declaring  for  neither  side,  left  the 
Russians  free  to  select  a  new  scene 
of  operations.  Finally,  the  cholera, 
ravaging  the  allied  armies,  threaten- 
ed to  disorganise  them  while  still  in 
camp,  and  rendered  it  imperativ'  to 
resolve  on  immediate  action. 

Not  in  the  days  of  deepest  suffer- 
ing, during  the  winter  before  Sebas- 
topol,  were  the  troops  subject  to 
more  depressing  influences  than  dur- 
ing the  summer  in  Bulgaria.  Land- 
ing there  with  the  expectation  of 
meeting  the  enemy,  the  only  foe 
they  found  was  one  to  whom  no  re- 
sistance could '  be  offered.  Death 
was  as  rife  in  the  camp  as  it  would 
have  been  in  the  field,  but  brought 
no  glory.  Men  fell  like  the  corn  in 
the  fields  around  them,  without  hav- 
ing ever  seen  the  shadow  of  an 
enemy ;  and  their  impatience  of  in- 
action became  almost  unbearable 
under  the  pressure  of  the  pesti- 
lence. 

At  this  time,  when  the  attention 
of  Europe  was  fixed  on  the  allied 
armies,  in  eager  expectation  of  the 
next  move  in  the  game,  rumour  at- 
tributed to  the  Generals  forming  the 
council  of  war  grave  differences  of 
opinion.  Some  were  said  to  be  re- 
solutely opposed  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Crimea,  some  warmly  in  favour 
of  it.  The  impression  left  on  the 
public  mind  appears  to  have  been, 
that  the  English  chiefs  were  unable 
to  agree,  and  that  the  movement  to 
the  Crimea  was  eventually  deter- 
mined by  the  energetic  representa- 
tions of  St  Arnaud,  who  was  eager  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow.  But  it  ap- 
pears from  M.  de  Bazancourt's  ac- 
count that  the  dilemma  produced 
by  the  retreat  of  the  Russians  so 
puzzled  the  French  Government,  that 
they  remained  for  a  long  time  unde- 
cided, and  eventually  left  St  Arnaud 
unlettered  to  pursue  the  course  which 
should  seem  best  to  him  ;  whereas 
the  English  Cabinet  at  once  sent  to 
Lord  Raglan  instructions  so  positive 
for  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  that, 
at  a  council  of  chiefs  on  the  18th 
July,  the  English  Generals  voted 
unanimously  for  the  expedition.  The 
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ravages  of  the  cholera  and  the  time 
consumed  in  preparation,  enfeebling 
the  army  and  leaving  an  interval 
which  seemed  too  short  for  a  decisive 
campaign  before  winter  should  set  in, 
produced,  however,  a  change  of  opi- 
nion ;  "  and,"  says  M.  de  Bazancourt, 
"  our  Allies,  who,  at  first,  pressed  by 
public  opinion  and  the  instructions 
of  their  Cabinet,  had  demanded 
rather  than  adopted  the  expedition 
to  the  Crimea,  hesitated  before  the 
contrary  accidents  which  accumulat- 
ed every  day,  and  before  the  diffi- 
culties created  by  events  unforeseen, 
and  beyond  all  foresight :  if  the  chiefs 
did  not  openly  and  strongly  oppose 
the  design  agreed  on,  they  did  not 
conceal  their  apprehensions." 

Then  came  another  council,  where 
the  French  and  English  admirals  op- 
posed the  expedition  ;  but  "  the 
Marshal  dominated  the  discussion," 
and,  "  fascinated  by  his  eloquence," 
all  voted  unanimously  in  its  favour. 
This  is  explicit ;  but,  whatever  the 
admirals  may  have  thought,  we  can- 
not believe  there  was  any  dissension 
in  the  military  councils  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  preparations  fir  embark- 
ation had  never  slackened  ;  and 
though  some  of-  our  commanders, 
like  St  Arnaud  himself,  may  have 
doubted  of  success,  yet  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  any  one  would  have 
voted  against  the  enterprise,  even  if 
the  dominating  Marshal  had  not 
used  his  eloquence  to  persuade  them. 
The  orders  from  home  were  almost 
final ;  and  while  the  French  Govern- 
ment merely  required  action,  the 
English  Ministry,  pressed,  as  de 
Bazancourt  truly  remarks,  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion  expressed  in 
the  journals,  not  only  required  ac- 
tion, but  indicated  the  point  of  at- 
tack. 

We  will  not  say  whether  luck  or 
wisdom  guided  the  British  Cabinet 
in  their  fortunate  decision  to  invade 
the  Crimea.  Remembering  how 
utterly  inadequate  the  force  landed 
was  to  the  magnitude  of  the  achieve- 
ment required  of  it — how  nearly  we 
were  baffled  at  various  critical  mo- 
ments— how  accident,  rather  than 
design,  conducted  us  to  a  defensible 
position  on  the  south  side — how  de- 
feat, for  one  terrible  moment,  stared 
us  in  the  face  at  Inkermann,  a  battle 
won  beyond  calculation— how  im- 
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perilled  were  the  fleets  in  the  great 
storm  —  how  fearful,  and  in  great 
measure  how  unavoidable,  were  the 
sufferings  of  that  winter  campaign, 
and  how  ungovernable  the  storm  of 
sympathy  and  indignation  aroused 
by  them — and  how  protracted  be- 
yond all  calculation  were  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  siege,  we  are  inclined 
to  doubt  that  judgment  or  foresight 
had  any  share  in  the  national  coun- 
cils. But,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing 
how  popular  clamour  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Allies  before  Europe 
rendered  action  imperative— how  in- 
contestible  it  is  that  the  capture  of 
Sebastopol  was  a  prime  strategical 
object — and  how  completely  that  im- 
perial argument  success  has  silenced 
all  doubts  and  cavils — let  us  grant 
to  our  Ministers  the  credit  of  a  true 
instinct — a  credit  all  the  greater,  be- 
cause the  French  officials  and  their 
astute  ruler  were  held  in  indecision, 
and  StArnaud,  impatient  of  delay  and 
eager  for  glory,  gave  a  concurrence, 
which,  though  resolute  at  last,  was 
long  tinctured  with  doubt.  Let  us 
think  for  a  moment  what  course  of 
action  would  have  been  more  desir- 
able. Setting  aside  the  urgent  politi- 
cal necessity  for  action,  let  us  imagine 
that  the  Allies  had  quietly  remained 
to  winter  at  Varna,  until  troops  and 
materials  could  be  collected  in  a  de- 
gree more  commensurate  with  the 
difficulties  of  the  invasion  in  the 
spring.  Let  us  remember  that  the 
Russians  would  certainly  have  im- 
proved their  means  of  resistance,  as 
we  did  ours  of  attack  ;  that  Sebasto- 
pol would  have  been  more  defensible 
than  ever,  and  the  Crimea  better  sup- 
plied for  the  maintenance  of  troops — 
and  that  the  game  would  have  been 
played  with  numbers  greatly  in- 
creased, but  still  relatively  the  same. 
In  fact,  the  Russians  would  have 
possessed  one  great  advantage,  for 
their  increased  numbers  would  have 
enabled  them  to  intrench  and  defend 
their  coast  line,  and  to  oppose  our 
landing  ;  whereas,  since  nearly  all 
the  marine  power  of  England  and 
France  were  engaged  in  transporting 
the  troops,  we  could  in  no  case  have 
thrown  a  much  larger  force  than  we 
actually  did  on  the  shores  of  the 
Crimea.  We  set  aside  the  design 
of  Marshal  St  Arnaud  to  operate 
in  Circassia,  which,  successful  as  it 
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would  undoubtedly  have  been  in  its 
immediate  objects,  the  capture  of 
Anapa  and  Soujouk  -  Kaleh,  could 
have  produced  no  results  worthy  of 
the  two  nations ;  and  as  to  the  other 
alternative  of  complying  with  Omer 
Pasha's  wish  to  follow  the  Russians 
across  the  Danube  and  the  Pruth,  it 
would  have  been  unwise,  even  had 
Austria  not  interfered,  to  advance,  in 
a  state  so  unprepared,  into  such  an 
unhealthy  region,  to  attack  an  enemy 
whose  resources  augmented  as  he  fell 
back ;  while,  as  the  case  actually 
stood,  the  presence  in  the  Danubian 
Provinces  of  the  army  of  a  Power 
which  might  at  any  moment  declare 
itself  hostile,  would  have  paralysed 
all  our  operations.  In  either  case  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  believed  that  we 
should  have  found  ourselves  by  this 
time  in  the  satisfactory  position  which 
exists — England  with  her  army  re- 
cruited and  splendidly  appointed,  and 
her  resources  only  beginning  to  de- 
velop themselves,  dictating  with  her 
Ally  conditions  which  Russia  is  no 
longer  in  a  position  to  refuse. 

The  delay  in  being  ready  to  embark 
far  exceeded  the  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  the  Allied  Generals.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  preparations  would 
be  completed  early  in  August ;  but 
the  month  passed  by,  and  found  every 
soldier  still  in  camp.  The  interval 
was  by  no  means  left  unimproved. 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
plains  before  Sebastopol  would  fail 
to  supply  us  with  the  materials  for 
obtaining  due  cover  in  the  trenches  ; 
and  the  woods  around  Varna,  which, 
being  principally  hazel  and  other 
coppice,  were  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  were  crowded  with 
parties  of  soldiers  practising  under 
instructed  officers  the  making  of 
gabions  and  fascines,  which  were 
afterwards  conveyed  on  board  ship. 
St  Arnaud,  chafing  at  the  delay, 
resolved  to  occupy  his  impatient 
Frenchmen  against  the  only  available 
enemy.  A  Russian  force  was  re- 
ported to  be  in  the  Dobrudscha,  a 
country  of  the  most  unhealthy  and 
desolate  aspect.  Thither  towards 
the  end  of  July  was  marched  a 
French  force  en  echelon;  that  is 
to  say,  the  divisions  composing  it 
were  halted  at  certain  intervals  in 
succession,  till  the  last  found  itself 
near  the  enemy,  with  the  next  be- 
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hind  immediately  in  support.  The 
commander  of  the  most  advanced 
division,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
most  active  portion  of  the  enterprise, 
was  General  Yusuf,  who,  of  unknown 
extraction,  fell  early  in  life  into  the 
hands  of  Algerine  pirates,  who  took 
him  to  Tunis,  where  he  became  a 
favourite  of  the  Bey's.  A  series  of 
adventures  conducted  him  to  a  com- 
mand in  the  French  army  in  Algiers, 
and  his  intelligence,  activity,  and 
knowledge  of  languages  pointed  him 
out  as  a  fit  officer  to  organise  a  body 
of  Bashi-Bazouks,  the  employment 
of  which  was  a  favourite  scheme  of  St 
Arnaud's ;  and  a  newly-raised  corps 
of  them — three  thousand  strong— now 
formed  the  advance.  The  instruc- 
tions of  the  French  marshal  to  Gene- 
ral Yusuf  seem  to  have  been  some- 
what vague ;  in  fact,  the  want  of 
definite  information  respecting  the 
Russian  force,  its  position,  or  the 
topographical  features  of  the  scene  of 
operation,  forbade  any  very  distinct 
plan.  He  appears  to  have  been 
simply  told  to  go  and  do  something. 
Being  a  man  of  enterprise  and  experi- 
ence, he  probably  would  have  made 
a  spoon  or  spoilt  a  horn  but  for  the 
appearance  in  more  malignant  form 
than  ever  of  the  epidemic,  which 
prostrated  five  hundred  of  his  men 
just  as  they  were  going  to  attempt 
the  surprise  of  the  enemy,  whom  they 
had  previously  met  in  slight  encoun- 
ters. The  first  division,  the  nearest  in 
support,  also  suffered  horribly  from 
cholera ;  and  the  expedition  had  no 
choice  but  to  fall  back,  marking  its 
retreat  with  graves,  and  bearing  its 
sick  with  difficulty  on  the  cavalry 
horses  and  the  gun-carriages.  Some 
mistake  in  the  supply  of  provisions 
increased  the  horrors  of  this  futile 
attempt;  but  as  the  French  army 
had  no  Special  Correspondent,  the 
Generals  were  allowed  to  extract  their 
own  lessons,  and  the  national  prestige 
did  not  suffer  more  than  was  inevit- 
able from  the  disaster. 

In  the  five  or  six  days  of  the  ab- 
sence of  General  Yusuf's  division 
from  Varna,  desertion  commenced 
among  the  Bashi-Bazouks,  who  are 
no  more  to  be  relied  on  than  any 
other  collection  of  brigands.  On  the 
night  of  the  10th  August  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  deserted  with  their 
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arms;  and  as  the  losses  from  this 
cause  increased,  the  dissolution  of 
the  corps  was  demanded,  and  ob- 
tained. Now,  as  to  all  appearance 
Yusuf  was  a  man  admirably  fitted 
to  raise  and  control  a  body  of  these 
respectable  warriors,  the  fate  of  the 
attempt  to  make  them  available  be- 
comes an  instructive  warning. 

There  was  yet  another  misfortune 
in  store  before  the  expedition  could 
depart.  On  the  10th  August  a  fire 
broke  out  in  Varna,  which  destroyed 
a  seventh  part  of  the  city,  and  several 
magazines  and  depots  of  necessaries 
for  the  troops.  But  at  length  all  was 
ready.  The  batteries  and  divisions, 
leaving  behind  them  many  a  good 
soldier  who  had  died  without  hearing 
a  shot,  inarched  down  to  the  shore,  and 
the  business  of  embarkation,  rendered 
difficult  and  tedious  by  the  absence  of 
commodious  wharves,  of  lighters,  and 
of  steamers  of  light  draught,  com- 
menced. After  a  sojourn  at  Balchick, 
delayed  by  a  contrary  wind,  the  vast 
flotilla  sailed;  and  with  the  memor- 
able landing  on  the  14th  September 
the  Baron  concludes  the  first  book  of 
the  present  volume  of  his  history. 

This  book  will  answer  one  good 
end,  in  recalling  to  the  memory  of  its 
readers  the  events,  the  position  of 
the  Powers,  and  the  state  of  public 
feeling  preceding  the  invasion — all 
well-nign  forgotten  since  in  the  more 
absorbing  scenes  of  the  Crimea,  but 
very  necessary  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count by  those  who  would  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  war.  One  thing 
which  English  readers  will,  notwith- 
standing the  studied  depreciation  of 
our  military  system  and  military  men 
of  late  so  familiar,  be  scarcely  pre- 
pared for,  is  the  very  secondary  part 
which  the  English  leader  and  Eng- 
lish army  are  represented  as  playing 
in  the  drama.  One  would  imagine 
they  were  some  petty  contingent 
merged  in  the  vast  shadows  of  the 
Power  they  were  allied  with  and  of  the 
reputation  of  its  General.  Remem- 
bering that  we  landed  in  the  Crimea 
with  forces  nearly  equal,  the  English 
being  superior  in  men,  while  the 
French  had  most  guns,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  why  in  the  relations  of 
the  chiefs  Lord  Raglan  should  occupy 
so  very  subordinate  a  position;  for 
a  comparison  between  the  two  men 
2L 
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would  show  that  the  part  assigned 
to  him  by  our  chronicler  was  not  the 
one  he  would  have  been  inclined  to 
figure  in,  or  need  have  submitted  to. 
But  this  feature  of  the  chronicle  is  so 
far  in  unison  with  the  letters  of  St 
Arnaud,  that  although  in  them  Lord 
Kaglan  is  almost  everywhere  spoken 
of  with  respect,  yet  such  an  over- 
weening egotism  pervades  them,  that 
they  certainly  convey,  to  a  reader 
who  accepts  them  in  full,  an  idea  of 
the  paramount  importance  of  the 
writer. 

A  difference  of  opinion  existed  as 
to  the  proper  place  for  effecting  a 
landing.  In  the  first  reconnaissance 
along  the  coast  in  July,  the  mouth  of 
the  Katcha  had  appeared  to  offer 
most  advantages  for  the  purpose,  and 
that  was  the  opinion  adopted  by  the 
French  Marshal  in  the  council  held 
to  consider  the  report  of  the  recon- 
noitring officers.  During  the  passage 
of  the  flotilla  across  the  Black  Sea,  a 
second  reconnaissance  was  made  by 
Lord  Raglan  with  some  of  his  Gene- 
rals, and  Canrobert  accompanied  by 
French  officers,  who  passed  along  the 
coast  in  fast-sailing  steamers.  They 
saw  reason  to  doubt  the  judiciousness 
of  the  former  selection  of  the  Katcha 
as  a  landing-place,  and  fixed  upon 
Old  Fort  as  preferable.  Rejoining 
the  expedition,  they  made  a  represen- 
tation to  this  effect  to  the  French 
Commander,  who  had  been  prevented 
by  severe  illness  from  accompanying 
them.  He  still  adhered  to  his  former 
opinion,  to  which  he  had  been  so 
strongly  inclined,  that,  says  M.  de 
Bazancourt,  "  at  the  moment  of  de- 
parture the  instructions  to  General 
Canrobert  had  been  to  insist  to  the 
last  extremity  for  the  Katcha."  The 
arguments  of  the  Generals  returning 
from  the  reconnaissance  by  no  means 
caused  Marshal  St  Arnaud  to  alter 
his  mind,  and  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  de  Bazancourt's  narra- 
tion of  the  circumstances  is,  that  the 
obstinacy  of  Lord  Raglan  prevailed 
over  the  better  judgment  of  his  col- 
league. "  The  opinion,"  says  our 
chronicler  in  a  note,  "  was  opposed, 
above  all,  by  Lord  Raglan  and  the 

English  Generals Lord 

Raglan  insisted  with  infinite  perti- 
nacity that  the  troops  should  disem- 
bark at  Old  Fort,  and  not  at  the 
Katcha  ;  nothing  could  shake  him  in 
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this  conviction,  nor  modify  his  opinion. 
....  The  Marshal  yielded."  "I 
should  have  preferred,"  says  St  Ar- 
naud's  journal,  "  a  disembarkation  in 
force  at  the  Katcha,  nearer  to  Sebas- 
topol ;  I  fear  the  five  leagues  before 

we  can  reach  water However,  I 

yield The  landing  will  be  at  Old 

Fort." 

It  becomes  an  interesting  military 
question  which  was  right  ;  in  our 
view,  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
opportunity  for  examining  the  ground 
when  the  Allies  halted  on  the  Katcha, 
decidedly  Lord  Raglan.  The  Mar- 
shal, though  so  able  a  man,  evidently 
thought  too  lightly  of  the  difficulties 
of  landing  in  face  of  an  enemy — an 
operation  which  reason  and  all  expe- 
rience prove  to  be  of  the  most  difficult 
and  hazardous  nature.  He  is  quoted 
as  writing  :  "  En  nous  supposant 
de'barque's,  et  Ton  debarque  presque 
toujours" 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  a  body 
of  troops  rowing  on  shore  in  boats, 
the  rate  of  moving,  necessarily  slow, 
further  retarded  by  the  precautions 
required  to  preserve  order  and  proper 
concentration  under  the  fire  of  artil- 
lery from  its  most  distant  range — the 
helpless  condition  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  serious  effect  of  every  shot  that 
strikes  a  boat — the  effect  of  musketry 
fire  for  the  last  600  yards— and  the 
risk  of  being  charged  immediately 
after  jumping  out  of  their  boats — it 
must  be  granted  that  the  service  is 
of  a  desperate  nature.  It  is  true  the 
armed  steamers  and  gun-boats  were 
intended  to  cover  the  landing,  but 
their  fire  could  only  be  thoroughly 
effective  over  a  low  unbroken  shore 
and  even  country. 

At  the  Katcha,  nature  afforded 
some  powerful  defensive  features. 
The  valley,  which  was  flat  and  low, 
was  only  about  1000  yards  wide, 
bounded  by  a  range  of  very  steep 
heights,  of  from  at  least  50  to  70  feet 
high,  close  to  the  shore,  and  which, 
from  each  end,  were  continued  by  a 
line  of  impracticable  cliffs,  parallel 
to  the  sea,  and  very  close  to  it.  For 
more  than  half  the  extent  of  the  very 
opening  of  the  valley,  the  sandy 
beach  descended  in  rear  to  a  great 
marshy  pool,  covered  with  water, 
which,  consequently,  would  have 
formed  a  fearful,  unexpected  barrier 
to  the  advance  of  the  landing  parties. 
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The  whole  might  be  compared  to 
a  natural  front  of  fortification,  to 
which  a  few  hours'  labour  would 
have  given  a  character  of  great 
strength,  even  in  opposition  to  an 
advancing  army  from  land,  and 
might  be  considered  utterly  unas- 
sailable from  the  sea.  Batteries  to 
any  extent  might  have  been  placed 
on  the  heights  in  flanking  positions, 
so  as  to  sweep  the  shore  and  the  ap- 
proach to  it,  while  they  themselves 
would  be  covered  from  the  fire  of 
the  shipping ;  and  the  slightest 
trenches  across  the  valley  would 
afford  additional  cover  to  what  pre- 
viously existed  for  the  troops,  from 
the  same  fire. 

The  Katcha  is  so  very  near  to  the 
main  hold  and  base  of  action  of  the 
enemy  at  Sebastopol,  that  to  have 
effected  a  landing  in  force  by  sur- 
prise was  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  found,  at  the  re- 
connaissances immediately  preceding 
the  landing,  that  the  Katcha,  as  well 
as  the  Alma,  were  "  garde'es  par  des 
camps  nouvellement  e"tablis,  et  par 
de  1'artillerie." 

Even  if  the  original  design  had 
not  been  overruled  by  Lord  Raglan's 
advice,  it  would  most  probably  have 
been  abandoned  on  the  showing,  at 
the  time,  of  the  manifest  disadvan- 
tages with  which  it  would  be  at- 
tended. 

Hitherto  the  progress  of  events, 
merely  preliminary  to  the  serious 
business  of  the  war,  has  afforded 
but  little  opportunity  to  our  chroni- 
cler for  displaying  his  national  bias 
to  an  injurious  extent,  and  we  can 
afford  to  smile  at  his  efforts  to  gra- 
tify the  amour  propre  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  at  the  numerous  tropes 
and  flowers  of  rhetoric  with  which 
he  industriously  embellishes  the 
character  and  proceedings  of  his 
hero  St  Arnaud.  But  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  narrative  of  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  it  becomes  more 
important  to  guard  against  misrepre- 
sentation. 

We  think  an  impartial  chronicler 
might  have  taken  occasion  to  descant 
a  little  on  the  extraordinary  exhibi- 
tion of  naval  power  which  England 
afforded  in  transporting  her  army. 
A  more  splendid  and  compact  arma- 
ment never  was  beheld  on  the  ocean, 
than  the  stately  transports,  towed  by 
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the  most  powerful  steamers  in  the 
world,  which  conveyed,  with    ease 
and  comfort,  our  troops  to  the  scene 
of  action.    The  vast  advantage  of 
pur  colonial  empire  never  appeared 
in  so  striking  a  light  as  in  the  enor- 
mous fleet  of  commercial  vessels,  of 
the  greatest  size  and  most  perfect  con- 
struction, which  we  had  been  able, 
on  so  short  notice,  to  assemble,  and 
of  which  the  French  army  did  not 
disguise  their  admiration.  The  Baron 
merely  remarks,  however,  that  the 
French   marine    and    the    English 
marine  united  had  cast  60,000  com- 
batants on  the  Crimea.    In  detailing 
the  respective  numbers  of  the  Allies, 
he  states  both  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish forces  at  27,600,  whereas  we  be- 
lieve the  English  outnumbered  the 
French  by  between  two  and  three 
thousand  men ;  and  we  have  the  less 
confidence  in  his  statement,  seeing 
that  he  erroneously  gives  the  num- 
ber of   English  guns  as    sixty-five 
instead  of  fifty-four,  as  was  the  fact. 
The  delay  which  occurred  before 
the  advance  after  landing,  de  Bazan- 
court  attributes    to    "the  immense 
quantity  of  baggage"  which  the  Eng- 
lish carried,  and  which  "infinitely 
retarded  their  movements."     Now, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  delay,  it  certainly  was  not  that 
which  our  chronicler  assigns,  for  it 
was  impossible  for  any  army  to  be 
less  encumbered  by  baggage  than 
ours  was.    No  tents,  except  for  the 
Generals  and  hospitals,  were  landed, 
and  men  and  officers  lay  down  with- 
out other  shelter  than  their  blankets ; 
even  the  knapsacks  were  not  landed, 
and  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  carried 
oh  their  shoulders,   rolled  in  their 
blankets  and  coats,  the  few  articles 
absolutely  requisite.    Yet,  from  the 
narrative,  one  might  suppose  that 
the    effeminate   English    could   not 
move  without  such  accompaniments 
of  luxury  and  comfort  as  followed  of 
old  the  march  of  a  Turkish  vizier,  or 
a  Persian  king. 

In  describing  the  French  order  of 
advance,  "  the  second  division,"  says 
M.  de  Bazan  court,  "protected  the 
right  flank ;"  a  very  easy  task  for 
the  second  division,  since  the  right 
flank  rested  on  the  sea.  The  only 
flank  exposed  was  the  left  of  the 
English  army,  which  was  covered  by 
the  cavalry,  while  the  divisions 
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marched  by  double  column  of  com- 
panies from  the  centre — a  formation 
which  enabled  them  to  meet  readily 
either  a  front  or  flank  attack ;  and 
on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  the  troops,  wearied  by  a 
long  march,  were  roused  from  their 
bivouacs  until  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  was  thrown  back  to  meet  an 
apprehended  onset  of  the  enemy. 

The  confusion  caused  by  this 
movement  after  dusk,  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  stragglers  who  came  up 
during  the  night  found  in  rejoining 
their  regiments,  may  in  part  have 
occasioned  the  delay  which  took 
place  before  we  advanced  next  morn- 
ing. The  narration  of  this  delay,  and 
of  the  events  of  the  ensuing  battle, 
form  the  most  offensive  portions  of 
M.  de  Bazancourt's  book. 

According  to  Bazancourt  the  Eng- 
lish were,  by  agreement  of  the  night 
before,  to  have  marched  at  six  in  the 
morning.  Bosquet's  division,  which 
had  set  out  pursuant  to  the  plan  at 
half-past  five,  finding  itself  unsup- 
ported, was  obliged  to  halt,  and  the 
French  sent  to  inquire  of  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans,  whose  division  was  nearest 
to  them,  the  reason  of  the  delay. 
Now  comes  the  most  dramatic  por- 
tion of  our  chronicler's  work,  for  he 
details  the  conversations  held  on  the 
subject  with  General  Evans  and  Lord 
Raglan. 

<rThey  found  the  English  General 
in  his  tent.  Upon  Prince  Napoleon 
and  General  Canrobert  expressing  to 
him  their  astonishment  at  a  delay 
which  might  seriously  compromise 
the  success  of  the  day  :  '  I  have  re- 
ceived no  orders,'  answered  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans. 

"There  was  evidently  some  misun- 
derstanding. Before  unravelling  this 
enigma,  the  most  important  thing 
was  to  stop  the  march  of  Bosquet's 
division,  which,  operating  alone  in 
its  movement,  might  be  over- 
powered. 

"General  Canrobert  repaired,  with- 
out losing  a  moment,  to  the  Marshal 


"  During  this  time  Colonel  Trochu 
went  at  the  top  of  his  horse's  speed 
to  the  English  headquarters.  It  was 
seven  o'clock.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  Colonel's  haste,  as  he  had 
nearly  two  leagues  of  uneven  ground 
to  get  over,  occupied  by  the  different 
bivouacs,  it  took  him  half-an-hour  to 
get  there.  The  English  lines  which 
the  aide-de-camp  of  the  Marshal 
traversed  were  still  in  their  encamp- 
ments, and  noways  prepared  for  the 
march  agreed  on. 

"  However,  Lord  Raglan  was  on 
horseback  when  Colonel  Trochu 
reached  headquarters. 

"  '  My  lord,'  said  he,  '  the  Marshal 
thought,  after  what  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  tell  me  last  evening,  that  • 
your  troops  forming  the  left  wing  of 
the  line  of  battle  would  advance  at 
six  o'clock.' 

"  'I  gave  the  order,'  answered  Lord 
Raglan,  '  they  are  getting  ready,  and 
we  are  about  to  start  :  a  part  of  my 
troops  only  arrived  at  the  bivouac 
late  at  night.' " 

"  In  fact"  (is  added  in  a  note)  "  the 
first  part  of  the  English  army  did 
not  reach  its  bivouac  till  a  long  time 
after  us ;  and  the  second,  retarded  by 
its  baggage  and  materiel,  did  not 
arrive  till  very  late  at  night." 

This  is  totally  incorrect.  The 
entire  army  arrived  in  compact  order 
and  halted  on  the  Bulganak  in  broad 
daylight  during  the  skirmish  which 
there  took  place ;  the  baggage  and 
materiel  caused  no  delay  whatever ; 
and  the  delay  in  bivouacking  was 
occasioned  by  the  change  of  front 
already  spoken  of— a  movement  which 
appeared  necessary  to  the  security  of 
both  armies. 

"  '  Pray,  my  lord,  hasten,'  added 
the  Colonel ;  '  every  minute  of  delay 
takes  away  a  chance  of  success.' 

" '  Go  and  tell  the  Marshal,'  replied 
Lord  Raglan,  '  that  this  moment  the 
order  is  being  carried  along  the  line.' 

"  It  was  half-past  ten  o'clock  when 
Colonel  Trochu  announced  that  the 
English  were  ready  to  set  out.  But 
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who  was  already  on  horseback,  and  all  these  unexpected  delays,  and  the 

had  quitted  his  bivouac  placed  in  indecision  in  the  movements  neces- 

rear  of  the  lines.    As  soon  as  he  was  sarily  caused  thereby,  no  longer  per- 

informed  of  what  was  passing,  he  sent  mitted  the  execution  of  the  plan  of 

in  all  haste  a  staff-officer,  Command-  the  battle  as  it  had  been  originally 

ant  Renson,  to  tell  General  Bosquet  conceived. 

to    stop  and  wait  for  the  English  "  The  Russian  army,  in  place  of 

troops  who  were  behindhand.  being  surprised  by  a  rapid  manoeuvre, 
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as  it  should  have  been,  had  full  time 
to  make  its  dispositions  in  following 
on  the  summit  of  the  heights  the 
movements  of  our  army,  which  ad- 
vanced in  perfect  order  in  the  midst 
of  an  immense  plain.  Foreseeing, 
also,  that  the  offensive  movement  of 
General  Bosquet  was  merely  a  secon- 
dary attack,  and  that  the  principal 
effort  would  be  made  by  the  centre 
and  left  of  the  allied  army  where 
the  English  force  was  placed,  General 
Menschikoff,  confident,  moreover, 
in  the  steeps  which  protected  him, 
weakened  his  left  wing  to  reinforce 
his  centre  and  right." 

As  the  only  result  of  the  delay  was, 
according  to  the  last  part  of  the  quo- 
tation, to  render  the  task  of  the 
French  easier,  and  the  opposition  to 
the  English  more  formidable,  the 
only  object,  in  thus  minutely  detailing 
the  cause  of  delay,  must  be  to  show 
how  far  superior  our  Allies  were  to  us 
in  punctuality  and  readiness  of  move- 
ment, and  to  represent  English  slow- 
ness as  a  clog  upon  French  alacrity. 
Even  had  the  difficulties  and  losses 
of  the  French  been  thereby  increased, 
it  would  scarcely  be  generous,  when 
a  joint  victory  ensued,  to  dwell  so 
strongly  and  complacently  on  our 
imputed  deficiencies ;  but,  under  the 
actual  circumstances,  when  the  brunt 
of  the  struggle  was  so  undeniably 
borne  by  the  English,  the  bad  taste  of 
such  incriminating  detail  is  most  re- 
prehensible. 

But  it  fortunately  happens  that,  in 
attempting  to  cast  on  the  English 
the  blame  of  having  caused  the  mis- 
carriage of  a  plan  of  battle  to  surprise 
the  enemy,  the  Baron  only  exposes 
either  the  untrustworthy  nature  of 
the  sources  from  whence  he  derived 
his  military  information,  or  the  igno- 
rance which  could  have  led  him  so 
completely  to  misapply  it.  The  most 
unmilitary  reader  will  need  no  ex- 
planation to  understand  that  an  army 
deliberately  posted,  and  awaiting 
attack  in  a  position  which  enabled  it 
to  watch  for  some  miles  the  advance 
of  the  assailants,  could  scarcely  be 
surprised  in  broad  daylight  by  any 
exercise  of  skill  or  invention.  Grant- 
ing that  the  delay  took  place,  it  was 
of  no  consequence  whatever,  and  no- 
body except  the  Baron  de  Bazan- 
court,  we  should  think,  ever  imagined 
it  could  have  been.  Whether  the 
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battle  took  place  in  the  morning  or 
afternoon,  on  the  preceding  day  or 
on  the  following  day,  was  a  matter 
entirely  without  influence  on  the 
plans  of  either  the  Allies  or  the  Rus- 
sians, or  on  the  results  of  the  battle. 
We  must  therefore  consider  the  Baron 
either  so  unacquainted  with  military 
affairs  as  to  be  unfit  for  a  military 
chronicler,  or  so  desirous  of  imputing 
blame  to  the  English,  as  to  destroy 
our  dependence  on  him  as  an  histori- 
cal authority. 

Let  us  admit  at  once  that  an 
English  army  is  certainly  slower  in 
its  proceedings  and  in  its  move- 
ments than  a  French  army.  There 
may  be  reason  in  this,  or  there  may 
not ;  but  it  does  not  follow  of  course 
that  it  is  a  legitimate  subject  for  com- 
plaint. The  effect  of  the  combined 
movements  was  that  of  two  horses 
in  a  carriage  whose  paces  are  not 
alike,  though  both  may  be  excellent. 
We  will  not  shrink  from  avowing 
that,  as  regards  slowness  in  their 
proceedings,  the  British  system  and 
institutions  are  capable  of  much  im- 
provement :  we  have  not  the  readi- 
ness of  managing  our  supplies,  bag- 
gage, sick,  and  wounded,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  we  shall  attain,  now 
that  the  country  seems  prepared  to 
incur  the  expense  of  maintaining 
proper  equipments.  But  with  re- 
spect to  the  deliberate  movements  in 
the  field,  which  did  not  keep  pace 
with  those  of  the  French,  we  are  by 
no  means  satisfied  that  we  ought  to 
attempt  much  amendment.  Speak- 
ing of  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  the 
Marshal  remarks,  somewhat  graphi- 
cally, "  Les  Frangais  courent  et  les 
Anglais  marchent ;"  and  we  are  not 
inclined  to  wish  to  see  this  sang-froid 
diminished.  It  might  be  desirable 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  French  in 
the  rapidity  of  a  daily  march,  or  a 
change  of  position,  but  not  in  their 
mode  of  meeting  the  enemy.  The 
character  of  English  fighting  may  be 
slow,  but  it  has  frequently  been  dis- 
tinguished by  French  generals  as 
"d'une  soliditd  remarquable ;"  a  cha- 
racteristic which  we  should  regret  to 
see  sacrificed  to  mobility. 

We  now  come  to  the  description 
of  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the  most 
elaborate  attempt  in  the  book  to 
natter  the  French  at  the  expense  of 
their  Allies.  Whilst  fully  appreciat- 
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ing  the  alertness  and  gallantry  with 
which  the  French  ascended  the 
heights  to  turn  the  enemy's  flank, 
we  still  believed  this  to  be  in  actual 
fighting  so  pre-eminently  an  English 
victory,  that  no  writer  would  ven- 
ture to  deprive  us  of  the  palm  so 
bloodily  won.  Nevertheless,  the 
Baron  addresses  himself  to  the  bold 
enterprise  with  the  greatest  calmness 
and  self-complacency. 

With  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  no  one  can 
have  any  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  so  broad  and 
simple  are  its  features.  The  ground 
over  which  the  Allies  advanced  slopes 
gently  and  evenly  down  to  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river ;  while  on  the  side 
where  the  Russians  were  posted  it 
rises  into  lofty  heights  which,  from 
the  sea-shore  to  about  a  mile  inland, 
are  so  precipitous  that  they  were  left 
unguarded.  Beginning  at  that  dis- 
tance to  recede  from  the  river-bank, 
the  heights  are  more  broken  and  less 
abrupt,  but  still  so  steep  that  the 
Russians  trusted  more  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  ascent  than  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  their  troops  for  the  safety  of 
that  part  of  the  position  where  the 
fire  of  their  artillery  would  have 
been  too  "plunging," — i.  e.,  downright, 
to  be  effectual,  and  where  they  had 
consequently  placed  no  batteries. 
But,  at  from  two  to  three  miles  in- 
land, the  heights,  still  lofty,  recede 
so  much,  and  are  so  broken  into 
knolls,  that,  though  affording  great 
advantage  to  the  defence,  they  are 
no  longer  difficult  of  ascent.  Here 
the  great  masses  of  the  Russian  troops 
were  assembled ;  here  their  heavy 
batteries  were  planted  behind  mounds 
of  earth  ;  and  here  the  English,  and 
the  English  alone,  made  their  at- 
tack, while  their  Allies  ascended  the 
steeper  part  of  the  heights,  between 
the  English  and  the  sea,  with  com- 
paratively little  opposition  from 
musketry,  and  hardly  any  from  ar- 
tillery. 

All  this  is  so  plain,  so  well  known, 
and  so  completely  in  accordance  with 
the  results,  that  the  Baron  could  not 
very  well  make  any  rude  attempts 
upon  the  general  features,  especially 
after  telling  us,  a  few  pages  back,  as 
already  quoted,  that  Menschikoff 
knew  •  that  the  principal  effort  would 
be  made  by  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
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allied  army,  where  the  English  force 
was  placed ;"  and  that,  "  confident, 
moreover,  in  the  steeps  which  pro- 
tected him,  he  weakened  his  left  wing 
to  reinforce  his  centre  and  right."  So 
the  Baron's  method  for  securing  to 
the  French  the  honours  of  the  day, 
is  to  accompany  each  individual 
French  column  in  its  passage  across 
the  river  and  up  the  heights,  de- 
scribing minutely  the  obstacles  they 
respectively  encountered,  and  the 
opposition  not  only  which  they  did 
meet  with,  but  that  which  they  did 
not  meet  with,  and  that  which  they 
might  have  met  with,  together  with  all 
the  thoughts,  conversations,  speeches, 
and  pious  and  poetical  sentiments  of 
the  principal  French  actors  engaged, 
through  more  than  twenty  pages — 
dropping  the  English  out  of  sight  al- 
together, till  St  Arnaud,  hearing  they 
are  in  great  straits,  generously  ex- 
claims, "  Let  us  rush  to  their  assist- 
ance !"  and  their  performances  are 
disposed  of  in  a  single  paragraph. 

Following  the  method  he  has  in- 
geniously marked  out  for  himself, 
M.  de  Bazancourt  first  accompanies 
d'Autemarre's  brigade  to  the  top  of 
the  heights,  varying  the  movement 
with  the  episode  of  a  battery  which 
went  astray.  Having  seen  d'Aute- 
marre  safely  to  the  top,  in  spite  of 
"  unforeseen  obstacles,  and  sudden  im- 
possibilities, which  presented  them- 
selves at  every  step,"  but  which  were 
triumphed  over  by  "  the  energy  of 
the  chiefs  and  the  unshaken  resolu- 
tion of  the  soldiers,"  he  returns  to 
look  after  the  Zouaves.  These,  he 
says,  "  had  rushed  forward  with  that 
dash  and  alacrity  which  are  their 
own,  scaling  the  heights  nearly  to 
the  peak.  Soon  they  are  seen  slant- 
ing to  right  and  left  on  the  flank  of 
the  mountain,  hanging  with  their 
hands  to  the  projections  of  the  rock, 
to  the  accidents  of  the  ground,  and 
supporting  one  another ;  at  times 
these  frail  supports  failed  on  a  sud- 
den, and  rolled  to  the  foot  of  the 
steep,  dragging  down  the  soldiers  in 
their  fall.  Five  or  six  minutes  had 
scarcely  elapsed  when  the  first  skir- 
mishers appeared  on  the  topmost 
crest.  They  immediately  opened 
fire  on  half  a  hundred  Cossacks 
whom  they  found  before  them  on  the 
plateau.  These  were  not  slow  in 
replying." 
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General  Bosquet  then  gallops  on, 
followed  by  his  staff,  to  reconnoitre  ; 
and  de  Bazancourt  takes  us  back  to 
see  what  the  field-batteries  are  about. 
After  describing  the  difficulties  which 
awaited  them,  and  the  orders  given 
to  the  men  "to  strike  the  horses 
with  their  sabres  if  they  hesitated  to 
advance,"  he  describes  their  forward 
movement  after  this  fashion  : — 

"  At  a  given  signal  the  guns  and 
waggons  set  off  at  a  gallop.  Men 
and  horses  mingle  their  efforts,  and 
confuse  themselves  in  a  desperate 
rush.  On  all  sides  beneath  these 
heavy  masses  the  earth  breaks 
through,  the  detached  fragments  roll 
and  bound.  The  gunners  lean  on 
the  wheels  which  sink  into  danger- 
ous furrows :  sometimes  the  horses 
tremble  and  shudder  on  their 
haunches ;  but  nothing  stops  or 
slackens  the  movement,  and  General 
Bosquet  utters  an  exclamation  of  joy 
when  he  sees  the  first  pieces  arrive 
on  the  height. 

"  Commandant  Barral  and  Captain 
FieVet,  who  commands  the  first  bat- 
tery, march  at  its  head.  The  pieces 
are  placed  at  about  100  metres  from 
the  point  where  they  have  debouched 
on  the  plateau,  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  the  crests  of  the 
heights  of  the  Alrna. 

"  As  soon  as  each  piece  is  unlim- 
bered,  it  commences  its  fire  without 
waiting  for  the  others. 

"  It  is  the  French  artillery  which 
fires  the  first  shot  on  this  memorable 
day." 

Having  thus  in  six  pages  arrived 
at  the  first  shot,  the  Baron  seems  so 
desirous  of  particularising  all  the 
subsequent  shots  fired  by  the  French, 
that  we  shall  only  pick  bits  here  and 
there  for  fear  of  being  tedious. 

"  Certainly  on  this  day,  the  20th 
September,  besides  the  unspeakable 
dash  and  courage  of  our  troops  so 
eager  to  combat,  there  was  need  of 
the  protection  of  God  and  all  the 
happy  chances  of  war.  It  is  a  fine 
page  for  our  artillery  this  unequal 
struggle,  in  which  they  might  have 
been  overwhelmed,  for  two  other 
horse-batteries  had  come  to  join  the 
three  first: — forty  pieces  against 
twelve. 

"General  Bosquet,  who  never  takes 
care  of  himself  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
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has  placed  himself  in  the  midst  of 
the  balls  with  the  guns  which  are 
engaged.  He  sees  two  new  batteries 
directed  on  his  left;  already  he  re- 
cognises their  calibre,  which  is  infe- 
rior. Without  doubt  they  are  about 
to  post  themselves  before  the  others, 
to  deliver  their  fire  effectually  at  a 
short  distance,  and  our  two  batteries 
will  be  crushed;  but  the  Russian 
artillery  halt  on  the  same  line,  and 
do  not  perceive  the  enormous  fault 
they  are  committing.  At  the  voice 
of  the  General,  at  that  of  our  brave 
Commandant,  our  gunners  redouble 
their  ardour;  already  their  pieces 
recoil  in  blood  at  every  shot  they 
send  at  the  enemy ;  men  and  horses 
are  laid  on  the  earth ;  by  good  for- 
tune not  a  piece  is  struck,  and  all 
continue  their  fire." 

Two  regiments  of  Russian  cavalry 
now  appear,  against  whom  Com- 
mandant Barral  throws  some  shells, 
which  disorder  them.  "  During  this 
time  General  Bouat,  who  has  reached 
the  plateau  with  his  brigade  and  the 
Turkish  Division,  makes,  by  a  happy 
inspiration,  a  forward  movement ; 
the  horsemen,  fearing  to  be  sur- 
rounded, turn  bridle  and  retreat  with 
the  battery  which  they  escorted. 

"  '  Aliens,'  said  the  Commandant, 
withdrawing  his  kepi  and  looking  at 
heaven,  '  decidedly  God  is  with  us.'" 

This  exclamation  shows  that  the 
worthy  Commandant  could  combine 
piety  with  tactics.  But  we  appeal 
to  our  readers  whether  all  this  is  or 
is  not  twaddle  ?  Not  that  it  is  any- 
thing new  to  hear  twaddle  about  the 
war ;  we  know  there  has  been  an  in- 
finity of  writing  in  our  own  tongue 
on  the  subject,  no  less  tedious  and 
trivial  than  that  of  the  Baron ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  this  is  an 
official  account  dedicated  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  judge  it  accordingly. 

"  The  Generals  of  Division  have  re- 
paired to  the  Marshal  for  his  last 
orders.  He,  showing  them  the 
heights  of  the  Alma,  says  to  them 
only  these  words — 

"  '  Every  one  of  you  must  attack 
right  before  him  and  manoeuvre  after- 
wards, according  to  his  own  inspira- 
tions :  the  heights  must  be  reached ; 
I  have  no  other  instructions  to  give 
to  men  in  whom  I  have  all  confi- 
dence.' " 
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Then,  as  in  the  preceding  pages, 
the  "  intrepid  troops,"  led  by  "  brave 
colonels,"  advance  "with  an  admir- 
able dash,"  and  scale  the  heights, 
while  "  a  cloud  of  balls  and  bullets 
traverses  their  ranks,  and  sows  with 
dead  this  glorious  road  where  chiefs 
and  soldiers  press  forward  in  emula- 
tion." Then  "  the  ardour,  the  dash, 
the  super-excitement  of  enthusiasm, 
was  such  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
force  of  the  will  levelled  all  obstacles, 
aud  bore  on  its  invincible  wings 
horses  and  combatants." 

After  this  singular  flight,  the  Baron, 
coming  rather  suddenly  to  the  earth 
again,  tells  us  that,  "  after  heroic 
efforts,  the  head  of  the  column  of  the 
first  division  appeared  on  the  first 
crests  to  the  right,  leaving  about 
seven  hundred  yards  on  its  left  a 
building  of  white  stone  destined  for 
a  telegraph  :  this  unfinished  building 
is  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion." 

We  had  thought  that,  by  the  Baron's 
previous  account,  the  centre  of  the 
enemy's  position  was  attacked  by  the 
English,  and  consequently  this  tower 
would  be  on  its  left.  However,  as  it 
figures  largely  in  the  subsequent  de- 
scription of  the  battle,  we  may  in- 
form our  readers,  though  the  Baron 
does  not,  that  it  was  a  small  circular 
building,  some  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  and  would  have  been  amply 
garrisoned  by  a  dozen  men.  Near  it 
a  tremendous  struggle  takes  place,  in 
which,  according  to  the  Baron,  a  Rus- 
sian officer  behaves  so  gallantly  in 
rallying  his  men  that  General  Bos- 
quet wishes  to  be  near  him  that  he 
may  embrace  him.  He  then  returns 
to  St  Arnaud. 

"  Placed-  on  a  hillock,  the  Marshal 
overlooks  all  the  movements  of  his 
army :  he  follows  with  his  eye  his 
valiant  troops  dispersed  over  diffe- 
rent points,  and  climbing  under  a 
murderous  fire  the  steeps  of  the  Alma. 
'  Oh  !  the  brave  soldiers,'  he  often 
cried — '  Oh  !  the  worthy  sons  of  Aus- 
terlitz  and  Friedland.'  He  wished 
to  be  everywhere  at  once ;  for  the 
danger  is  everywhere."  Presently 
d'Aurelle's  brigade  passes  him. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Marshal  perceived 
General  d'Aurelle,  he  cried  to  him  in 
a  strong  voice, '  General,  go  and  place 
yourself,  without  losing  a  minute, 
under  the  orders  of  Canrobert,  who 
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has  a  great  deal  to  do  up  there ;  I 
count  on  you,  d'Aurelle.' 

"  The  latter,  for  sole  answer,  waves 
in  the  air  his  kepi  to  the  cry  of  Vive 
VEmpereur !  and  dashes  forward  in 
the  direction  indicated  to  him." 

After  describing  the  struggle  for 
the  signal-tower,  which  was  certainly 
sharp  while  it  lasted,  though  we  do 
not  think  the  Russians  ever  made  a 
very  formidable  or  sustained  effort  in 
this  part  of  the  field,  we  come  to  the 
account  of  the  British  share  in  the 
battle,  comprised  in  a  paragraph  of 
two  pages.  According  to  the  chroni- 
cle, the  chief  of  the  French  staff 
brought  word  to  St  Arnaud  that 
"  the  English,  stopped  in  their  march 
by  a  formidable  artillery,  decimated 
by  a  murderous  fire,  and  menaced  by 
enormous  masses,  found  serious  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  the  positions  as- 
signed to  them ; "  that  thereupon  the 
Marshal  directed  his  divisions  to  sup- 
port them,  crying  out  at  the  same 
time,  "  Allons  aux  Anglais,"  and  giv- 
ing an  order  to  the  artillery  of  the 
reserve  to  follow,  in  order  to  take  the 
Russian  battalions  in  flank.  After- 
wards Toussaint's  battery,  directed  by 
Commandant  La  Boussiniere,  is  de- 
scribed as  taking  in  flank  the  threat- 
ening masses,  and  carrying  disorder 
into  the  midst  of  them  by  its  case- 
shot  and  shells. 

Considering  that  case-shot  does 
not  take  effect  at  more  than  200 
yards,  the  French  battery  must  have 
been  very  close  to  the  scene  of  action 
to  have  delivered  its  fire  with  such 
effect.  But  we  beg  to  tell  the  Baron 
that  he  has  been  totally  misinformed 
on  the  subject  of  the  British  part  of 
the  battle.  The  British  army  never 
met  with  a  check  throughout  the 
day,  except  such  partial  ones  as  oc- 
cur in  every  battle  to  single  regi- 
ments, and  these  were  speedily  re- 
lieved by  supports  from  the  conti- 
guous corps  ;  nor  was  there  any  di- 
rect co-operation  by  the  French  upon 
the  enemy's  forces  opposed  to  the 
British,  till  the  disputed  heights  were 
in  our  possession,  and  the  Russians 
retired  in  disorder,  when  the  battery 
alluded  to  may  have  fired  some  shots 
at  them.  The  Russian  columns  of 
attack  were  turned  by  English  guns, 
drawn  up  on  the  right  of  their  infan- 
try, and  subsequently  supported  by 
other  English  batteries;  and  there 
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was  no  French  regiment  or  French 
battery  near  enough  to  render  any 
assistance,  had  it  been  required. 

The  Russians,  in  error  as  we  think, 
did  not  seriously  oppose  the  French 
in  their  ascent  'of  the  heights,  but 
moved  out  their  reserves  to  attack 
them  when  the  summit  was  gained, 
and  in  that  manner  the  battle  was 
fought  by  the  French. 

This  flank  movement  of  course  pre- 
ceded the  front  attack,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  with  a  single 
instead  of  a  combined  army,  the  front 
attack  would  not  have  taken  place 
until  the  troops  on  the  position  before 
it  had  been  disconcerted  and  obliged 
to  divide,  or  alter  their  ground,  in 
consequence  of  the  flank  movement, 
when  those  in  front,  always  closely 
threatening,  would  have  attacked 
them  vigorously.  At  the  Alma  it 
would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
the  good  feeling  and  ardour  of  the 
English  to  defer  their  attack  so  long, 
and  it  was  accordingly  made  while 
the  enemy  retained  his  original 
ground,  his  batteries  all  at  their 
posts,  and  his  masses  unmoved  and 
in  their  full  numbers  and  power.  The 
advance  of  the  English  brigades 
against  those  batteries  and  masses 
was  never  exceeded  in  steadiness  or 
gallantry  by  the  most  veteran  troops; 
the  struggle  was  never  doubtful  ; 
and  they  forced  the  Russians  from 
the  disputed  ground  by  their  own 
unaided  efforts,  and  while  half  the 
army  had  scarcely  come  under  fire. 
The  English  army  literally  walked 
over  the  Russians  in  its  march. 
Such  is  our  version  of  the  matter, 
and  we  are  persuaded  that,  should  our 
Minister  at  War  accredit  us  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  in  the  Crimea, 
with  a  view  of  collecting  facts,  our 
official  narrative  would  in  no  respect 
substantially  differ  from  our  present 
statement. 

"  The  intention  of  the  Marshal," 
says  the  Narrative,  "  was  to  move  on 
the  22d  to  the  Katcha,  in  the  hope 
of  again  encountering  the  enemy,  and 
of  beating  him  a  second  time  in  a  run. 
"But  next  morning  our  Allies  were 
not  ready,  and  forced  us  to  remain  on 
the  field  of  battle.  We  placed  at 
their  disposal  mules  and  conveniences 
for  the  transport  of  their  wounded. 
"The  English,  intrepid  and  indefa- 
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tigable  in  combat,  seem  not  to  com- 
prehend the  imperious  importance  of 
a  day's  or  hour  s  delay  in  an  opera- 
tion of  war  :  they  either  cannot  or 
will  not  hasten  themselves." 

These  remarks  are  in  some  measure 
based  on  extracts  from  the  jour- 
nal and  letters  of  St  Arnaud,  but 
their  justice  we  altogether  deny.  The 
numbers  of  wounded  men,  Russians 
and  English,  who  remained  on  our 
part  of  the  field,  quite  justified  the 
delay  of  one  day  (the  army  moved  on 
the  23d)  beyond  the  time  when  the 
French  declared  themselves  ready.  _  A 
survey  of  the  ground  which  our  Allies 
fought  on  by  no  means  gave  evidence 
of  a  conflict  so  desperate  and  bloody 
as  de  Bazancourt's  narrative  depicts. 
While  the  ground  where  the  British 
found  the  hottest  opposition  was 
crowded  with  bodies  lying  literally 
in  ranks,  as  if  whole  companies  had 
fallen  where  they  stood,  the  bodies 
on  the  French  side  of  the  field  were 
comparatively  very  thinly  scattered. 
Nor  would  a  view  of  the  battle  have 
led  a  spectator  to  expect  tokens  there 
of  a  sanguinary  struggle.  The  French 
advanced  with  the  greatest  gallantry 
and  activity ;  but,  beyond  some  short 
and  sharp  musketry-firing  as  they 
scaled  the  heights,  their  ascent  seemed 
unopposed ;  nor  was  the  noise  of  con- 
flict in  their  part  of  the  field  so  con- 
siderable as  to  induce  the  English  to 
believe  that  their  Allies  were  ever 
severely  engaged  throughout  the  day. 
Marshal  St  Arnaud  must  have  known 
well  how  far  the  number  of  wounded 
whom  the  English  had  to  dispose  of 
exceeded  those  in  the  care  of  the 
French,  and  therefore,  without  dis- 
puting that  transport  is  with  us  gene- 
rally a  slow  operation,  we  think  his 
remarks  on  this  occasion  altogether 
uncalled  for. 

A  great  part  of  the  remainder  of 
the  volume  is  taken  up  in  describing 
the  illness  of  Marshal  St  Arnaud, 
and  its  fatal  termination.  In  fact, 
this  first  volume  of  the  narrative 
might  be  appropriately  entitled  "  The 
Life,  Death,  and  Burial  of  Marshal  St 
Arnaud ; "  for,  after  minutely  detail- 
ing his  last  hours  and  moments,  the 
Baron  not  only  accompanies  the  body 
to  Constantinople,  and  describes  the 
honours  bestowed  on  it  by  the  Sul- 
tan, the  Turks,  and  the  French  Em- 
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bassy,  but  attends  it  to  France,  sees 
it  interred  beneath  the  dome  of  the 
Inyalides,  and  evidently  takes  leave 
of  it  with  reluctance;  and  unless  Can* 
robert  and  Pelissier  should  appear 
subsequently  to  fill  the  same  position 
in  the  Baron's  affections  as  that  now 
left  vacant  by  the  Marshal's  death, 
we  shall  feel,  as  we  did  when  little 
Paul  died,  in  an  early  number  of 
Dombey  and  Son,  that  the  remainder 
of  the  work  will  fail  sadly  in  senti- 
mental attraction  in  the  absence  of 
so  interesting  a  hero. 

The  chronicle,  after  describing 
fairly  the  march  on  Balaklava,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  siege,  ter- 
minates for  the  present  with  the  first 
ineffectual  cannonade.  On  the  first 
day,  after  four  hours'  firing,  the 
French  batteries  were  silenced.  The 
English  artillery  could  no  longer 
hope  to  reduce  alone  the  Russian  fire 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  assault  to  be 
made ;  but  they  continued  to  expend 
the  ammunition,  so  valuable  and  then 
so  scarce,  and  which  it  had  cost  them 
so  much  labour  to  convey  to  the 
trenches,  in  a  generous  effort  to  re- 
lieve the  French  batteries  from  the 
weight  of  the  enemy's  fire.  This  cir- 
cumstance we  think  an  impartial 
chronicler  might  have  noted.  That 
the  narrative  will  continue  to  be 
"  toute  nationale"  is  evident,  we 
think,  from  the  Baron's  view  of  his 
task.  "  Is  it  not  curious  to  follow 
this  siege  day  by  day,  to  see  it  begin, 
augment,  develop  itself  to  the  re- 
sounding noise  of  cannon  and  of  mus- 
ketry, to  the  day  when  our  triumph- 
$nt  eagles  swooped  down  upon  Se- 
bastopol,  and  planted  on  the  wreck 
of  the  conquered  city  the  flag  of 
France  ?" 

We  think  our  readers  will  join  in 
the  surprise  we  have«expressed,  that 
the  French  Emperor  should  have 
apparently  given  his  sanction  to  the 
publication  of  this  narrative.  While 
it  contains  nothing  which  seems  to 
render  its  appearance  at  all  necessary, 
there  are  evidently  many  passages 
which  even  French  readers  must  ad- 
mit may  well  give  offence  in  England. 
Are  there  no  operations  of  the  war 


which  may  be  turned  by  English 
writers  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
French'?    Or,  after  the  appearance 
of  this  official  narrative,  does  courtesy 
require  that  the  best   construction 
should  always  be  put  on  the  conduct 
of  our  Allies  by  English  historians  ? 
If  it  is  granted    that    they  could 
scarcely  blame  us  for  retaliating  upon 
ungenerous    commentators,    will    it 
contribute  to  the  dignity  or  amity  of 
the  two  nations  to  indulge  in  such 
rivalry  of  depreciation,  after  a  war 
where    they    have    so    successfully 
fought  in  concert  ?    It  is  true  that 
the  French  can  scarcely  say  anything 
worse  of  us  than  we  have  said  of  our- 
selves ;  but  they  may  rely  on  it,  that 
will  not  render  inculpation  more  pa- 
latable from  a  foreign  source,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  remembered  how 
completely  the  tone  assumed  by  all 
English  writers  on  the  war  towards 
France  leaves  such  attempts  without 
excuse.    We  would,  therefore,  recom- 
mend M.  de  Bazancourt  to  continue 
his  narrative  in  a  different  spirit.    A 
tendency  to  laud  his  own  country- 
men, and  to  exalt  their  achievements, 
is  a  fault  we  are  the  more  ready  to 
excuse,  after  the  instances  we  have 
witnessed  at  home  of  the  opposite 
and  more  contemptible  course.     We 
know  that  his  nation  likes  to  be  glo- 
rified. We  know,  too,  that  the  French 
mind,  apparently  incapable  of  accept- 
ing a  plain  and  unadorned  fact,  re- 
quires the  aid  of  rhetoric  in  receiving 
a  due  impression.    We  will,  there- 
fore, say  nothing  of  the  Baron's  style, 
though  we  should  certainly  condemn 
it  in  an  Englishman,  and  though  it 
differs  widely  and  essentially  from 
that  of  the  honest  old  chroniclers 
whom  he  professes  to  take  as  his 
models.     But  we  expect  that,  in  al- 
luding to  the  share  borne  by  the 
English   in    the    operations  of  the 
war,  he  will  take  more  pains  to  be 
correct  and  to  be  just.  We  shall  nar- 
rowly watch  his  statements,  doing  all 
in  our  power  to  counteract  any  un- 
fairness; and  we  will  yield  to  no 
Frenchman  living  in  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  operations  of  the  English 
army. 


Printed  by  William  Black  wood  and  Sont,  Edinburgh. 
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ENGLAND'S  POLITICAL  FUTURE. 


PROPHECY,  as  applied  to  politics, 
has  not,  we  may  be  sure,  gained  in 
reputation  during  the  last  few  years 
of  our  lives.  Predictions  have  been 
so  often  falsified  by  events,  that 
there  would  appear  to  be  little  safety 
but  in  generalisations  about  as 
vague  as  those  which  are  the  last 
refuge  of  the  once  bold  seer  of  the 
almanac,  who  used  to  foretell  the 
precise  state  of  the  barometer  on  a 
certain  day  in  the  most  variable 
climate  in  the  world,  till  experience 
had  taught  him  modesty,  and  forced 
him  to  draw  in  his  horns,  contented 
with  the  mild  proposition  that  east 
winds  may  generally  be  expected 
about  March,  and  snow,  or  at  least 
sleet,  about  the  end  of  December. 
The  political  climate  of  the  west  of 
Europe,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  resembles  the 
climate  of  our  islands  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  would 
not  seem  so  difficult  to  form  some 
kind  of  conjecture  as  to  what  would 
happen  in  Asia  or  America,  or  even 
in  the  East  of  Europe,  during  the 
next  half-century,  or  up  to  the  date 
1900  or  thereabouts.  The  United 
States  will  still  be  a  republic  or  re- 
publics ;  they  will  still  proceed  on 
their  political  march  with  their  eyes 
wide  open,  and  woe  be  to  any  of  their 
neighbours,  especially  their  weaker 


ones,  whom  they  may  find  napping ; 
they  may  remain,  on  the  one  hand, 
free  from  wars  at  home  and  abroad, 
or  they  may  become  embroiled  both 
internally  and  externally  ;  and  they 
may  issue  from  their  wars  or  their 
broils  strengthened,  victorious,  proud- 
er, and  richer  than  ever,  or  defeated, 
disorganised,  humbled,  and  impover- 
ished ;  but  one  thing  is  nearly  cer- 
tain, their  form  of  government  will 
remain  as  it  is,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil ;  the  sturdy  independence 
of  their  scattered  rural  population 
will  prevent  any  successful  military 
leader,  by  means  of  the  army,  or 
clever  demagogue,  by  means  of  the 
rabble  in  some  monster  city  (for  they 
have  not  such),  from  making  himself 
despot  of  the  country ;  and  the 
quickness  with  which  wealth  changes 
hands  in  that  country  will,  until  the 
nature  of  its  inhabitants  is  entirely 
changed,  be  preventive  of  the  growth 
of  an  oligarchy.  Thus  we  may  sur- 
mise, without  great  boldness,  that 
democracy  will  still  -hold  its  ground 
in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of 
this  century,  though  its  future  com- 
plexion would  be  more  difficult  to 
divine  ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold 
prophet  who  would  say  off -hand 
whether  Whigs  or  Locofocos,  En- 
slavers or  Abolitionists,  Know-every- 
things  or  Know-nothings,  would  be 
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in  the  ascendancy  at  that  date. 
Even  so  far,  without  any  extraordi- 
nary modicum  of  assurance,  might 
one  form  a  guess  as  to  the  probable 
future  of  China.  Whether  the  re- 
bellion which  has  become  chronic  in 
that  country,  and  seems  now  to  be  a 
part  of  its  constitution,  answering  to 
a  permanent  seton  in  some  part  of 
the  human  body,  is  to  be  suppressed 
or  ultimately  successful  within  this 
period,  would  be  hard  to  say ;  pro- 
bably it  will  be  in  about  tlie  same 
state  forty  or  fifty  years  hence  as  it 
is  now, — for  China,  like  the  planet 
Uranus,  takes  a  long  time  in  making  a 
revolution ;  but  whatever  dynasty 
or  race  of  men  will  be  uppermost 
then,  whether  native  or  foreign, 
bearded  or  long-tailed,  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  form  of  government 
will  still  be  imperial,  as  it  has  been 
nearly  ever  since  the  creation  of  the 
world.  And  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  India,  although  change 
inarches  more  rapidly  there  than  in 
China,  we  may  divine,  without  diffi- 
culty, that  the  present  state  of  things 
in  its  main  features  will  be  recognis- 
able at  the  end  of  this  century.  A 
few  more  of  the  states  which  still 
remain  like  islands  of  sand,  but  far 
from  high  and  dry,  in  the  advancing 
tide  of  British  dominion,  will  have 
been  absorbed  or  covered  over,  not 
from  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
dominant  nation,  but  from  the  mere 
force  of  circumstances,  as  has  happen- 
ed lately  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom  of 
Oude ;  but  a  change  of  masters  is  the 
utmost  that  can  be  predicted  ;  there 
is  no  element  to  be  detected  in  that 
people  from  which  a  change  in  the 
form  of  government  could  possibly 
arise.  Nor  can  it  be  well  otherwise 
with  imperial  Russia.  Russia,  may 
make  war  or  peace  for  the  next  fifty 
years,  her  emperors  may  be  deposed 
or  murdered,  and  others  substituted 
of  whom  no  one  would  have  thought 
before  the  event ;  her  boundary  may 
be  diminished  or  extended  ;  but 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  much 
greater  likelihood  of  an  internal  re- 
volution, in  the  Western  sense  of  the 
word,  than  even  in  China  or  India. 
Should  her  nobles,  driven  into  frenzy 
ami  rebellion  by  the  oppression  of 
the  imperial  government,  obtain  a 
lease  of  power,  it  would  in  all 
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probability  only  be  to  set  up  a  mas- 
ter who,  though  he  might  be  a  pup- 
pet in  their  hands,  would  still  be  a 
master  in  name.  No  form  of  govern- 
ment but  despotism  can  exist  in 
Russia,  until  its  people  have  become 
habituated  to  the  idea  of  some  other 
form, — a  state  of  things  which  doubt- 
less it  will  require  a  long  day  to 
bring  about.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
when  we  tread  on  the  volcanic  ground 
of  Western  Europe. 

"  Periculosae  plenum  opus  ales 

Tractas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 

Suppositos  cineri  doloso." 

Tracing  the  map  in  a  westward 
direction,  we  come  first  to  Turkey  in 
Europe.  How  long  will  Turkey  re- 
main in  Europe  after  the  emancipa- 
tion of  her  Christian  population  ?  It 
seems  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  : 
the  Porte,  like  the  stork  of  fable,  has 
fed  its  progeny  with  its  own  blood, 
and  that  progeny  will  soon  grow  too 
large  for  the  nest,  if  they  are  not  so 
even  now.  And  then  how  long  will 
Greece,  with  its  frontiers  and  its 
commerce  extended,  and  its  people 
growing  in  wealth  and  intelligence, 
submit  to  be  governed  by  a  Bavarian 
camarilla,  which  is  now  in  durance 
vile  at  the  hands  of  two  of  the  powers 
that  set  up  its  contemptible  king  1 
And  from  Turkey  we  step  over  the 
Danube  into  Hungary,  and  we  find 
a  heterogeneous  population  burning 
with  national  antipathies,  and  kept 
from  cutting  each  other's  throats 
only  by  the  iron  grasp  of  a  Govern- 
ment which  is  hated  by  all  in  com- 
mon, and  hatred  of  which  would 
appear  to  be  their  only  bond  of  union. 
We  pass  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and 
there  matters,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  still  worse,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
divine  whether  Italy  will  be  in  a 
given  number  of  years  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy  under  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  a  social  and  democratic  re- 
public, or  a  confederacy  of  states, 
each  governed  by  its  own  notables, 
or  a  mixture  of  all  these ;  or,  yet  again, 
the  overgrown  appanage  of  some 
foreign  state  which,  from  the  em- 
broilment of  the  rest,  may  have  the 
leisure  or  power  to  bolt  it  whole  ; 
which  contingency,  though  indeed 
improbable,  does  not  seem  beyond 
the  pale  of  possibilities.  North  of 
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Hungary  lies  Poland,  where,  although 
the  spirit  of  nationality,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deep  statesmanship  of 
Russia,  appears  of  late  greatly  en- 
feebled, yet  still,  under  favourable 
circumstances — such  as  the  duration 
or  rekindling  of  the  present  war — 
possessing  sufficient  combustibility  to 
take  fire  in  the  end,  and  burn  into  a 
deep  chasm  in  the  Russian  empire. 
And  west  of  Poland  is  Germany,  a 
country  where  all  the  elements  of 
any  change  exist  in  ripe  perfection — 
where  no  form  of  power  is  deeply 
seated  in  the  affections  of  the  people, 
all  the  old  ideas  haying  been  dislo- 
cated by  the  convulsions  of  1848,  and 
capable  of  being  disturbed  and  turn- 
ed upside  down  in  any  given  month,  al- 
most on  any  given  day  of  any  year  in 
the  passing  century.  Need  we  speak 
of  France  1  If  the  ocean  were  destined 
to  wash  over  France  in  five  years' 
time,  so  as  to  obliterate  her  place 
and  name,  some  anxiety  might  even 
then  be  felt  for  the  duration  of  the 
present  state  of  things  during  that 
time,  for  her  whole  future  hangs  on 
the  steadiness  of  aim  of  any  among 
the  thousands  of  her  discontented 
population ;  and  it  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  divine,  in  case  of  anything  un- 
toward happening  to  her  present 
ruler,  what  her  fate  would  be,  as  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  pro- 
phesy, some  five  years  ago,  what  she 
has  become  now.  And  France  is  di- 
vided from  England  by  some  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  of  salt  water,  and 
England,  in  the  very  nicety  of  her 
political  balance,  and  the  complica- 
tion of  her  state  machinery,  is  rife 
with  all  the  elements  of  change,  just 
as  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  higher 
and  more  delicate  organisations  are 
more  subject  to  derangement  than 
those  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  such 
as  the  zoophytes,  which  are  indeed 
only  multiplied  by  disruption.  Second 
only  to  the  boldness  of  him  who 
would  form  conjectures  as  to  the 
future  of  France,  is  that  of  the  man, 
native  or  foreign,  who  would  under- 
take the  same  task  with  regard  to 
our  own  country.  This  task  has  been 
entered  upon  by  a  Frenchman  of 
noble  blood,  modestly  enough,  and 
with  much  qualification,  we  readily 
admit.  M.  de  Montalembert  has 
produced  a  pleasant  and  readable 
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little  volume,  in  which  he  passes  in 
review  the  elements  of  weakness  or 
strength  which  he  sees  in  the  consti- 
tution of  England,  as  it  exists  at  pre- 
sent, and  from  which  he  deduces 
conjectures,  necessarily  vague,  as  to 
the  future  current  of  political  events 
in  this  country,  in  a  strain,  for  the 
most  part,  indeed,  reassuring  to  its 
well-wishers,  but  still  fraught  with 
reasons  for  grave  apprehension.  We 
are  glad  to  find,  on  opening  the  first 
page  of  his  book,  that  he  thinks  we 
have  judged  ourselves  of  late,  and  that 
Europe  has  judged  us  too  severely, 
and  he  justly  argues,  that  the  fact  of 
our  making  the  most  of  our  sins  and 
shortcomings,  is  in  itself  an  evidence 
of  a  strong  substratum  of  health  of 
body  and  soundness  of  mind.  On 
the '  whole,  this  book  is  much  more 
flattering  to  our  national  vanity  than 
any  that  has  been  written  by  a  for- 
eigner for  a  very  long  time.  In  his 
first  chapter  he  states  that  the  number 
of  those  has  increased,  who  prophesy 
the  fall  of  England  ;  and  the  whole 
treatise  which  follows  is  an  exami- 
nation into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  grounds  on  which  such  prophesy 
is  founded.  It  is  satisfactory  to  us 
to  find,  at  the  outset,  that  he  considers 
that,  in  many  of  these  birds  of  ill 
omen,  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought, — not  because  they  have  suf- 
fered any  injury  at  the  hands  of 
England,  but  because  the  success  of 
England  in  preserving  her  liberties, 
by  adopting  a  rational  and  moderate 
policy,  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
political  extremes  of  which  they  are 
the  representatives. 
•  "  While  distrust  and  apprehen- 
sion about  her  fate  are  still  the  feel- 
ings of  the  old  and  faithful  partisans 
of  England,  and  of  all  that  she  repre- 
sents, her  adversaries,  ever  increasing 
in  number,  impatiently  call  for,  and 
hail  in  anticipation,  the  downfall  of 
the  old  country.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
absolutists  and  democrats  are  funda- 
mentally agreed,  so  that  they  can 
form  the  same  wishes,  and  are  ready 
to  applaud  the  same  catastrophe. 
England  has  but  too  long  been  a 
stmnbliugblock  to  both  these  parties. 
She  has  given  the  lie,  in  too  em- 
phatic a  manner,  to  the  false  logic, 
the  false  science,  and  the  implacable 
passions  of  absolutist  minds ;  her 
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power  ever  on  the  increase,  her 
boundless  freedom,  her  unrivalled 
prosperity,  furnish  but  too  formidable 
arguments,  at  the  same  time,  against 
that  socialist  democracy,  which  would 
pass  everything  through  the  sieve  of 
a  savage  equality,  and  against  that 
monarchical  theory  whose  only  nos- 
trum for  preserving  the  nations  from 
disorder  and  terror  is,  to  plunge  them 
back  into  silence  and  nonentity." 
Her  position  has  been  immensely 
strengthened,  the  Count  goes  on  to 
argue,  by  the  shipwreck  of  Continen- 
tal Liberalism,  and,  naturally  enough, 
the  spitefulness  of  those  who  wish  ill 
to  her  has  increased  in  proportion. 
]jt  is  time  now  for  men  ol  moderate 
minds  to  ask  themselves  if  this  posi- 
tion of  England,  standing  alone  in  her 
entireness  among  the  debris  of  na- 
tional hopes,  is  to  be  a  permanent 
one,  or  whether  the  earthquake  that 
has  shattered  them  is  to  absorb  even 
her  foundations  in  some  future  and 
sterner  convulsion.  In  estimating 
this  question,  he  finds  it  necessary 
to  remark,  that  not  even  the  well- 
wishers  of  England  can  pronounce 
her  entirely  immaculate  or  blameless 
of  the  unpopularity  that  lias  accrued 
to  her,  and  that,  for  certain  reasons, 
the  present  moment  might  be  thought 
but  ill  chosen  for  writing  her  apology. 

"  The  insupportable  arrogance  of 
English  diplomacy  towards  weak 
powers,  and  of  the  English  press  to- 
wards all  the  world,  has  raised  the 
just  indignation  of  a  multitude  of 
honest  men.  Much  more  does  the 
aggressive  and  disintegrating  action 
of  the  British  power,  when  placed  in 
contact  with  the  rights  and  faith  of 
the  Catholic  peoples  in  Switzerland 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  deserve  the 
reprobation  of  every  true  Christian ; 
and  unless  it  were  my  duty  to  con- 
fine myself  strictly  in  this  essay  to 
the  political  question,  would  con- 
strain me  to  reiterate  here  the  pro- 
tests I  have  entered  elsewhere  against 
this  deplorable  aberration  in  a  race 
so  religious  by  nature." 

We  cannot  entirely  acquit  our 
country  on  the  first  of  these  counts. 
Our  diplomacy  has  often,  especially 
under  Whig  auspices,  been  overbear- 
ing and  insulting,  if  not  in  matter,  at 
least  in  manner,  and,  what  is  worse, 
it  has  been  often  mischievous  by 
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raising  hopes  of  co-operation  in  many 
cases,  such  as  that  of  the  insurgent 
Sicilians,  which  it  has  subsequently 
disappointed.  In  some  of  these  cer- 
tainly a  liberal  minister  has  reckoned 
without  his  host,  and  failed,  from  the 
apathy  or  opposition  of  the  country, 
in  making  good  his  promises :  but 
then  he  should  have  held  his  tongue 
until  authorised  to  speak.  And  what 
interference  with  the  doings  of  others 
was  ever  more  vulgar  and  indecent 
than  the  remarks  made  by  some  men 
in  power  on  the  beginnings  of  the 
new  empire  ?  Louis  Napoleon  for- 
tunately knew  that  the  ministerial 
bark  was  worse  than  its  bite,  or  we 
might  have  lost  the  French  alliance 
in  the  Russian  war.  Nor  can  we  deny 
the  justice,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the 
remark  upon  the  press  of  this  coun- 
try. It  seems  to  wish  to  indemnify 
itself  for  the  superiority  of  its  moral 
tone  on  some  points,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Continent,  by  a  greater 
license  in  inconsiderate  invective  and 
commendation,  and  the  assumption 
of  the  privilege  of  eating  its  own 
words  any  given  number  of  times, 
preserving,  at  the  same  time,  its  cha- 
racter with  the  public,  who  too  often 
consider  clever  and  clap-trap  writing 
a  set-off  against  all  extremes  of  incon- 
sistency. There  is  scarcely  an  opinion 
that  the  most  popular  part  of  our 
press  has  put  forth  on  Continental 
affairs  that  it  has  not  cancelled  within 
a  short  period  of  time.  The  ode  has 
ever  been  followed  by  the  palinode. 
And,  in  fact,  this  is  the  best  defence 
it  can  make  against  M.  de  Mout- 
alembert's  accusation.  The  praise  or 
dispraise,  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  a  mouth  that  pours  forth,  at  short 
intervals,  both  sweet  waters  and  bit- 
ter, must  be  taken  for  as  much  as  it 
is  worth — which  is  manifestly  next  to 
nothing.  A  portion  of  the  press,  in- 
stead of  placing  itself  in  the  position 
of  a  rock  to  withstand  the  wayward 
streams  of  popular  opinion,  or  to  turn 
them  aside,  has  chosen  to  float  on 
the  ebb  and  flow  like  a  piece  of  drift- 
wood ;  and  if  it  continues  in  this 
course,  will  at  the  end,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  civilised  world,  be  strand- 
ed in  the  same  ignominious  manner. 
With  regard  to  the  third  accusation, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
worthy  Count  looks  at  the  policy  of 
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this  country  through  the  wry  spec- 
tacles   of  the  Vatican.     Whatever 
may  have  been  the  aggressive  efforts 
of  unauthorised  individuals,  or  un- 
authorised societies,  our  nation  has 
in  general  replied  to  the  provoca- 
tions of  the  Papacy  by  a  dignified 
forbearance,  such  as  a  lion   might 
show  when  attacked  by  a  cur.    Al- 
though we  may  disapprove  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  so-called  Papal 
Aggression  was  answered,  as  ineffi- 
cient, and  think  that  a  simple  resolu- 
tion declaratory  of  the  nullity  of  the 
Pope's  bishoprics  on  the  part  of  Par- 
liament would    have  answered  the 
purpose  better,  we  may  bear  in  mind 
that  the  insult  offered  to  the  Crown 
and  people  of  England  by  a  foreign 
power  would  have  justified  stronger 
measures,  had  not  our  hands  been  in 
a   measure   tied  by  the  utter  poli- 
tical   paralysis    of    our    antagonist. 
Supposing  only  that  we  had  prevent- 
ed, by  protest,  the  occupation  of  Rome 
by  the  French,  and  thus  left  the  Pope 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  his  own  sub- 
jects, a  blow  might  have  been  inflicted 
from  which  neither  the  temporal  nor 
spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy  would 
ever  have  recovered.    As  it  is,  the 
responsibility  of  saving  Rome  from 
the  natural  results  of  her  own  wretch- 
ed system  of  misgovernment  rests  on 
our  heads,  and  perhaps  we  are  now 
deservedly  taunted  with  thwarting 
and  oppressing  her.      With  M.  de 
Montalembert's  views  on  these  mat- 
ters, we  have  of  course  little  sympa- 
thy, and  are  forced  to  consider  such 
passages  as  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral soundness  and  good  sense  of  his 
book.     Had  he  not  qualified  it  in 
this  manner,  he  might  have  incurred, 
with  some  of  his  countrymen,  the 
accusation  of   a  partiality  to    this 
country,  which,  in  spite  of  the  alliance, 
would  scarcely  be  considered  patrio- 
tic.   A  little  further  on  he  owns,  that 
between  this  country  and  all  those 
abroad  who  "  wish  to  conquer,  and 
deserve  the  enjoyment  of  that  regu- 
lated freedom  of  which  she  has  the 
monopoly,  there  may  be  misunder- 
standings, but  there  can  never  be 
permanent  rupture."  On  this  especial 
account  he  adds,  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  dangers  to  which  the 
Continent    has  succumbed    will  be 
fatal  to  England,  becomes  to  her  well- 
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wishers  a  doubly  interesting  one. 
He  thinks  that,  in  spite  of  all  evil 
auguries,  England  will  continue  to 
ride  out  the  storm  at  her  old  moor- 
ings, although  he  acknowledges  a 
certain  diffidence  in  the  enunciation  • 
of  this  opinion,  considering  the  ex- 
traordinary and  unforeseen  changes 
that  have  taken  place  elsewhere  of 
late  years.  Modestly  enough,  and  un- 
like some  of  his  countrymen — Ledru 
Rollin,  for  instance — he  takes  for 
granted  the  extreme  difficulty  to  a 
foreigner  of  judging  of  the  internal 
condition  of  this  country. 

"Baron  Bulow,  who  was  for  a  long 
time  Prussian  minister  in  London, 
said  one  day  to  one  of  his  countrymen, 
who  asked  his  opinion  about  the 
nation  to  which  he  was  accredited, 
'  After  I  had  passed  three  weeks 
there,  I  was  quite  ready  to  write  a 
book  about  England  ;  after  three 
months  had  elapsed,  I  began  to  see  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  ;  and  now  that  I 
have  lived  there  three  years,  I  am 
satisfied  of  its  impossibility?  He- 
strengthens  the  opinion  of  Baron 
Bulow  by  what  appears  to  us  an 
illustration  of  singular  happiness,  as 
the  contrast  between  some  of  the 
features  of  British  and  foreign  scenery 
corresponds  to  that  afforded  by  the 
aspect  of  political  institutions. 

"  England  is  not  one  of  your  parks, 
with  straight  avenues  and  showy 


gravelled,  and  watered  by  regulations 
of  police.  It  is  a  forest,  sturdy  and 
bushy,  where  there  are  bad  as  well 
•as  good  lots;  charming  lawns  and 
abominable  quagmires ;  primeval  oaks 
and  tangled  thickets,  but  where  all 
is  spontaneous,  robust,  natural,  with 
life  bursting  out  and  abounding  on 
every  side.  Only,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  complete  tour  of  it ;  to  pene- 
trate and  traverse  it  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  and  at  all  times  of  year, 
to  get  an  idea  of  it.  Still,  one  never 
knows  of  a  certainty  if  such  idea  is 
exact  or  complete ;  but  one  knows  and 
feels  thus  much,  that  there  exists 
there  a  focus  of  life,  strength,  and 
beauty,  which  will  no  doubt  one  day 
perish,  like  all  that  is  of  man  ;  which 
may  even  to-morrow  be  consumed  by 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  but  in 
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which  as  yet  there  is  not  the  faintest 
indication  of  the  decay  and  the  death 
that  certain  people  love  to  prophesy 
for  it." 

The  writer  of  this  laudatory  pas- 
sage reverts  to  the  caution  to  his 
readers  that  he  is  only  speaking  of 
the  inner  life  of  England ;  he  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her  foreign 
policy,  which,  especially  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  he  thinks  inde- 
fensible. Nevertheless  there  are  few 
countries,  he  thinks,  which  are  quali- 
fied to  cast  a  stone  at  her  ;  certainly 
not  Austria  or  Prussia,  considering 
the  part  they  took  in  the  partition 
of  Poland ;  we  might  add,  France 
herself,  when  she  so  inconsistently 
crushed  the  Roman  republic,  not  to 
mention  her  misdemeanours  under 
the  first  empire ;  and  Russia  is,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question  now.  The 
prophets — who  are  to  England  what 
Micaiah,  the  son  of  Imlah,  was  to 
Ahab — think  that  tne  Crimean  dis- 
asters were  symptomatic  of  the  ad- 
vent of  a  general  collapse. 

Nothing  could  be  more  easy  or 
simple  than  to  blame  the  British 
parliamentary  system  for  those  dis- 
asters, observes  M.  de  Montalembert ; 
but  he  thinks  them  easily  accounted 
for  from  other  causes,  such  as  the 
surprise  of  the  war,  and  the  want 
of  a  school  for  soldiers  like  that  of 
Algiers.  He  might  have  added  that 
the  best  school  for  soldiers  we  possess, 
viz.'  India,  was  not  rendered  avail- 
able. But  later  in  the  work  he 
drives  the  nail  home,  by  sho wing- 
that  the  neglect  of  our  military  estab- 
lishments was  owing  to  all  other  in- 
terests of  the  country  having  been 
sacrificed  to  her  commercial  develop- 
ment ;  in  short,  was  due  to  the  policy 
of  the  Manchester  school,  and  the 
Ministers  who  adopted  and  carried 
out  their  views. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  usual 
sufferings  at  the  commencement  of 
every  war  have  apparently  gone  on 
increasing  in  the  ratio  of  the  in- 
crease of  our  commercial  prosperity ; 
and  it  seems,  from  all  history,  as 
if  no  nation  could  create  for  itself 
a  great  commercial  name  without 
suffering  for  it  proportionally,  both 
in  self-respect  and  national  indepen- 
dence. However,  we  must  observe 
that  M.  de  Montalembert,  though  he 
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sees  the  same  facts  that  we  do,  sees 
them  in  a  different  light.  He  thinks 
the  great  successes  achieved  by  the 
genius  of  Free  Trade  a  considerable 
consolation  for  our  military  miseries 
(we  do  not  say  disasters,  for  the  valour 
of  our  soldiers  has  suffered  no  repulse 
worth  speaking  of.)  We  may  excuse 
him  for  taking  this  view  as  a  foreigner; 
but  there  are  some  few  widows  and 
orphans  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land who  will  tell  a  different  story, 
and  who  still  shed  indignant  tears  be- 
cause those  whom  they  loved  were 
cut  off,  not  in  the  battle-field,  which 
is  the  natural  death  of  war,  but,  like 
neglected  paupers,  by  starvation  and 
exposure  to  the  elements.  We  can- 
not see  how  the  wounds  in  many  a 
bleeding  heart  are  to  be  healed  by 
the  reduction  of  a  penny  a  pound  on 
the  price  of  tea  and  sugar,  or  the 
admission  of  foreign  corn  duty  free. 
But  after  all,  and  taking  the  worst 
view  of  the  case,  our  French  friend 
thinks  the  harm  done  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. He  is  not  speaking  of 
the  moral  question,  but  of  the  harm 
done  to  the  actual  resources  of  this 
country.  He  thinks  there  is  abun- 
dant elasticity  in  the  English  consti- 
tution to  repair  such  evils,  which, 
though  durable  to  individuals,  are 
temporary  to  the  State.  He  looks  at 
the  picture  that  we  present  now. 
Here  we  are,  apparently  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  and  we  are  better  able  to 
continue  it  than  any  other  power  en- 
gaged in  it.  If  all  is  not  settled  to 
our  satisfaction,  we  are  eager  and 
well  able  to  begin  again  in  a  moment. 
We  have  no  press-gangs  and  no  con- 
scription, and  yet  we  have  the  finest 
fleets  ever  seen,  and  an  army  of  some 
hundred  thousand  men,  in  the  highest 
state  of  efficiency,  ready  to  take  the 
field,  and,  what  is  more,  safely  planted 
on  the  place  where  they  are  intended 
to  act.  Here  he  turns  aside  to  com- 
pliment the  military  virtues  of  Brit- 
ish soldiers,  which  were  never  more 
vividly  displayed  than  in  that  dread- 
ful wreck  of  the  Birkenhead,  when 
the  officers  and  men  of  the  devoted 
regiment,  finding  escape  impossible, 
drew  up  as  if  on  parade,  not  to  cover 
themselves  with  victory  in  battle  with 
an  enemy,  like  many  devoted  bands 
in  history,  but  simply  to  be  ingulfed 
in  the  waves.  Notwithstanding  all 
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this,  he  disapproves  of  our  military 
system,  and  of  the  routine  which 
reigns  at  headquarters ;  but  we  are 
happy  to  find  that  he  thinks  we  can 
get  along  without  a  conscription, 
which  would  be  a  strong  deduction 
from  that  personal  liberty  which  we 
so  dearly  cherish.  He  attributes  this 
vigour  and  elasticity,  which  so  easily 
repairs  reverses,  to  the  admirable 
mechanism  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, so  far  from  regarding  it  as  a 
source  of  weakness.  If  our  nation 
is  apt  to  commit  errors,  it  is  the 
first  to  find  them  out,  to  discuss 
them,  and  to  repair  them.  It  is 
inspired  by  a  patriotism  which  is 
proof  against  all  internal  differences, 
and  even  against  sedition  and  social 
convulsion.  These  remarks  occasion 
a  reference  to  a  writer  on  the  late 
war,  who  observes,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  extract  :  "  On  the  Continent, 
victories  are  exaggerated  and  defeats 
dissembled ;  in  England,  the  best 
authenticated  successes  ever  find 
jealous  and  ill-natured  censors ;  but 
the  tumults  in  public  places,  the 
bickerings  in  the  senate,  the  indis- 
cretions of  the  press,  have  in  no  de- 
gree abated  the  confidence  of  the  gene- 
rals or  the  courage  of  the  soldiers." 

But  the  reason  why  so  many  per- 
sons on  the  Continent  are  apt  to  form 
incorrect  judgments  as  to  the  posi- 
tion and  prospects  of  England,  is 
the  essential  difference  of  her  politi- 
cal atmosphere  from  that  in  which 
they  themselves  are  accustomed  to 
breathe.  The  political  atmospheres 
of  England  and  of  the  Continent 
are  respectively,  we  might  add,  the 
reverse  of  their  external  atmospheres. 
If  fogs  reign  in  our  streets  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  our  politics  enjoy 
the  full  light  of  the  sun ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Continent  is 
blest  with  skies  more  cloudless  and 
air  more  luminous,  the  political  world 
there  goes  groping  on  in  error  and  ob- 
scurity. With  us  everything  is  pub- 
licity— with  them  mystery.  With 
us  the  press  puts  a  magnifying-glass 
to  every  grievance,  and  exaggerates 
every  evil ;  on  the  Continent  the 
police-system  turns  the  small  end  of 
such  glass  on  every  unfavourable 
occurrence,  and  tongue-tied  men  ex- 
press the  most  awful  facts  by  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders.  Hence,  by  those 
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who  do  not  understand  us,  every- 
thing is  assumed  to  bear  the  same 
proportions  in  reality  that  it  does  in 
print  or  in  platform  declamation. 
The  Continentals  are  astounded  by 
the  boldness  with  which  we  speak 
truths  out,  and  dazzled  by  the  flood 
of  light  that  we  throw  on  them.  In 
M.  de  Montalembert's  own  words — 
"To  one  who  lives  in  a  dungeon 
without  a  breathing  -  hole,  the  ray 
of  light  which  comes  in  by  the  chink 
of  a  door  scarcely  opened  is  enough 
to  dazzle  and  hurt  the  sight.  To  one 
who  has  a  long  time  enjoyed  silence, 
the  least  noise  is  unbearable.  To 
one  who  has  never  been  at  sea,  the 
least  squall  seems  a  hurricane.  But 
the  man  who  passes  his  life  in  the 
full  light  of  day,  who  spends  it  in 
the  midst  of  a  thousand  sounds  of 
work,  or  who  sports  on  the  bosom  of 
the  waves,  is  not  to  be  dazzled,  or 
deafened,  or  alarmed  by  so  small  a 
matter."  In  fact,  England  is  to  be 
compared  to  some  great  manufactory, 
where  all  is  bustle  and  glare  and 
restless  life  to  the  beholder ;  but  the 
unseen  symmetry  and  inner  arrange- 
ment of  which  is  best  testified  by 
the  multiplicity  and  excellence  of  its 
productions.  Xnd  to  live  in  such  a 
life,  argues  our  friend,  is  man's  best 
and  truest  condition.  Such  a  life 
best  brings  out  the  latent  energies  of 
individuals  and  of  nations.  The 
state  of  passivity  which  becomes 
infancy  and  old  age  in  either,  is  as 
unbecoming  as  deleterious  to  either 
in  the  prime  of  life.  To  pursue  this 
explanation  :  Another  source  of  error 
to  foreigners  is  the  propensity  of  the 
"English  to  indulge,  even  before  others, 
in  abuse  of  themselves,  their  coun- 
try, their  laws,  and  their  government. 
People  take  them  at  their  word, 
though  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
their  intention  that  they  should,  and 
do  not  discover  their  mistake  till,  by 
repetition  of  the  disparaging  expres- 
sion, they  have  awakened  the  wrath 
of  the  original  author.  This  very 
propensity  denotes  a  nation  proud  of 
its  freedom,  and  easy  as  to  its  future. 
It  is  to  be  compared  to  the  despe- 
rate expressions  often  used  by  young 
men  full  of  life  and  "avenir,"  (a  word 
to  which  our  "  promise  "  but  faintly 
corresponds),  as  to  their  prospects 
and  circumstances,  when  they  are 
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just  on  the  point  of  obtaining  all  that 
they  can  desire.  Those  who  know 
England  well,  know  how  fallaciously 
a  stormy  public  meeting,  or  any 
other  symptom  of  political  violence, 
would  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an 
inference  that  her  political  structure 
is  at  any  time  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  pieces. 

Thus  having  set  forth,  by  way  of 
qualification,  the  difficulties  that  must 
meet  a  foreigner  on  the  threshold  of 
any  British  question,  our  author  ven- 
tures to  state  his  opinion  that,  al- 
though this  country  will  be  saved 
from  violent  convulsion,  or,  at  all 
events,  from  revolution  in  the  Euro- 
pean crisis,  he  still  thinks  that  her 
political  institutions  are  destined  to 
undergo  organic  change.  After  pre- 
suming that  there  are  two  kinds  of  de- 
mocracy (a  proposition  which  Aristotle 
enlarged  upon  long  ago,)  one  bad  and 
the  other  good,  he  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  England  is  pursuing  a 
steady  onward  course  towards  an 
orderly  and  sensible  democracy.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  him 
as  to  the  fact,  although  we  may  en- 
tertain a  very  different  opinion  as  to 
the  fact  being  matter  of  congratula- 
tion. Alas  for  human  nature !  no 
unmixed  form  of  government  has 
ever  long  continued  to  rule  for  the 
good  of  the  governed.  In  a  genera- 
tion or  two  the  paternal  monarchy 
becomes  a  tyranny  ;  the  aristocracy, 
or  government  of  the  best,  an  oli- 
garchy, or  government  of  the  few ; 
the  orderly  democracy  (dreamed  of 
by  many  theorists,  but  seldom  real- 
ised on  a  large  scale)  a  kakistocracy, 
or  government  of  the  worst.  The 
redeeming  point  about  all  govern- 
ments but  an  exclusively  popular 
one  is,  that  the  wickedness  of  the 
govemors  can  penetrate  but  a  little 
way  into  the  surface  of  society ;  while 
in  a  democracy,  every  scoundrel  to 
be  found  among  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  of  people  has  the  power  to 
constitute  himself  a  tyrant.  It  being 
taken  for  granted  that  England  is 
verging  to  democracy — a  consumma- 
tion which,  however  true  in  prospect, 
we  take  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  lover 
of  his  country  to  do  his  best  to  ward 
off— she  ever  runs  the  risk  of  lapsing, 
not  into  the  Utopian  democracy  of 
the  theorists,  but  into  the  practical 
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kakistocracy  of  your  professional 
Destructives.  Symptoms  of  this  sad 
tendency  are  to  be  seen  in  an  exces- 
sive impatience  under  disaster :  it 
being  a  weakness  inherent  in  a  bad 
democracy  not  to  be  able  to  bear 
adversity ;  and  the  disposition  to 
throw  the  blame  of  our  Crimean 
misfortunes  on  individual  treason  or 
incapacity,  instead  of  on  national 
shortcomings,  is  too  like  the  Athenian 
practice  of  fixing  upon  some  unhappy 
general  as  the  scapegoat  of  popular 
follies,  and  too  unlike  the  Roman 
practice  of  not  despairing  of  the 
commonwealth  in  the  darkest  days 
of  defeat  and  humiliation. 

Another  bad  symptom- — and  here 
we  must  observe  that  we  are  not  ex- 
aggerating the  expression  of  M.  de 
Montalembert's  opinion — is  the  dis- 
position apparent  in  the  literature 
of  England  most  popular  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  for  instance,  in  Dickens' 
novels,  to  make  the  lower  classes  in- 
teresting at  the  expense  of  the 
higher, — winking  at  the  selfishness 
of  human  nature  in  the  one  case,  and 
exaggerating  it  in  the  same  propor- 
tion in  the  other ;  thus  fanning 
the  flame  of  that  frightful  antagon- 
ism between  rich  and  poor,  which 
existed  but  too  really  before,  and 
hastening  an  era  of  social  convulsion, 
of  which  such  antagonism  is  usually 
one  of  the  latent  precursors.  We  all 
know  that  in  Rome  it  preceded  the 
abolition  of  liberty ;  and  the  reason 
that  our  revolution  under  Charles  I. 
did  not  assume  the  virulence  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  probably  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  tnat  this  last  ele- 
ment of  exasperation  was  absent. 
Another  bad  sign  of  the  times  is  the 
disposition,  among  an  influential  por- 
tion of  the  often  miscalled  Liberal 
party,  to  worship  success  in  every 
shape,  without  reference  to  the  jus- 
tice of  its  cause.  The  idolatry  of 
men  who  have  made  themselves 
famous  by  force  or  fraud  is  the  reli- 
gion of  this  school ;  and  their  hero- 
worship,  instead  -of  being  bestowed, 
like  that  of  the  old  Greeks,  on  men 
who  cleared  the  country  of  living 
and  dead  nuisances,  besides  being 
reputed  sons  of  the  gods,  is  princi- 
pally centred  on  the  head  of  some 
half  fanatic,  half  impostor,  who  has- 
either  forced  upon  mankind  some 
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false  religion,  or  some  false  view  of  a 
true  one,  such  as,  for  instance,  Ma- 
homet, Gregory  VII.,  or  Cromwell. 
Consistent  with  these  views  is  the 
disparaging  tone  in  which  part  of 
our  Liberal  (?)  press  has  thought  pro- 
per to  speak  of  our  free  institutions, 
hinting  that  it  would  be  better  for 
us  if  all  the  reins  of  government 
were  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
one  strong  man,  instead  of  many 
weak  ones  —  a  thought  which  is 
either  treason  to  our  most  time- 
honoured  traditions,  or  a  fulsome 
compliment  conceived  in  the  truest 
spirit  of  flunkeyism  to  the  very 
clever  man  who  now  wields  the  scep- 
tre of  France.  It  is  well,  indeed,  in 
some  respects,  that  such  things  are 
said,  as  they  tend  to  show  the  real 
tendency  of  Whig-Radicalism  with 
us,  and  to  satisfy  wavering  politi- 
cians that  Conservative  principles, 
while  they  rest  on  the  past,  are  in 
reality  those  best  calculated  to  se- 
cure for  the  future  our  ancestral 
liberties. 

That  worship  of  power  which  we 
have  spoken  of,  however  paradoxi- 
cal in  appearance,  as  felt  by  demo- 
crats towards  despots,  is  a  logical  de- 
duction from  democratic  principles, 
which,  even  as  long  ago  as  when 
Plato  wrote,  were  described  to  be 
merely  the  triumph  of  the  base  and 
brutal  elements  of  human  nature 
over  the  noble  and  the  divine.  M. 
de  Montalembert  delivers  a  side-hit 
at  some  of  our  popular  poets  of  the 
day,  contrasting  their  tone  with  the 
proud  patriotism  which  inspired 
Lord  Lyttleton  and  Akenside  in  the 
last  century.  There  is  truly  a  great 
deal  of  dangerous  trifling  amongst 
our  politicians.  Some  men  in  the 
pride  of  rude  health  will  thus  play 
perilous  tricks  with  their  own  con- 
stitutions, unaware  of  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  machine  of  life,  the 
balanced  action  of  whose  combined 
functions  results  in  the  unconscious- 
ness of  having  any  health  at  all  worth 
speaking  of.  That  affair  of  the  Wens- 
leydale  peerage  looks  very  ugly 
when  fully  estimated.  It  was  an  un- 
constitutional attempt  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  Crown,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  body  which,  whatever 
may  be  its  faults,  is  the  most  jealous 
of  any  body  in  this  country  of  the 
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traditions  of  Runnymede.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  state  of 
things  under  which  a  coup-cTetat 
might  be  made  at  some  future  time 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  It 
was  covert  treason  to  the  Queen  per- 
sonally •  for  if  the  power  of  the  Crown 
is  increased  to  unconstitutional 
limits,  a  Salic  law  will  be  necessary 
to  give  that  necessary  amount  of 
brute  force  to  the  Crown  which  can 
only,  with  rare  exceptions,  reside  in 
a  representative  of  the  ruder  sex. 
Thus  it  was  no  less  ungallant  than 
unconstitutional. 

This  morbid  bias  in  our  political 
feelings,  well  observes  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert, betokens  a  state  of  things  in 
a  nation  not  without  parallels  in  the 
world's  former  history,  which  is 
something  like  an  eclipse  in  the 
genius  of  a  country.  Such  a  state  in 
a  despotism  is  apt  to  be  of  longer 
duration,  and  has  existed  in  Spain, 
for  instance,  since  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  It  is  ominous  to  observe 
the  dearth  of  certain  kinds  of  talent 
with  us,  which  other  ages  produced 
in  such  rich  profusion.  The  medio- 
crity of  political  talent  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  levelling  effect  of 
the  Reform  'Act,  excluding,  as  it 
did  almost  entirely,  from  Parlia- 
ment all  those  men  who,  not 
being  rich  enough  to  purchase  the 
sweet  voices  of  the  multitude,  ob- 
tained their  seats  as  the  nomi- 
nees of  powerful  patrons.  Foren- 
sic eloquence,  so  brightly  illustrat- 
ed under  the  Georges,  is  nearly  a 
dead  letter  in  these  days ;  even  the 
surviving  orators  acknowledge  their 
occupation  gone,  and  devote  their 
energies  to  other  pursuits.  We  can- 
not fully  agree  with  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert about  the  mediocrity  of  con- 
temporaneous literature.  Poetry, 
strictly  so  called,  is  at  a  low  ebb  ; 
but  the  names  of  Grote,  Macaulay, 
Alison,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  are 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  rescue  the 
character  of  prose  literature ;  for, 
however  we  may  quarrel  with  the 
views  of  any  of  these  writers,  no  one 
will  deny  them  the  praise  of  original 
thought 'and  great  command  of  their 
native  tongue.  Nevertheless  the  posi- 
tion of  poetry  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
indicate  a  certain  moral  paralysis  in 
our  state,  for  poetry  flourishes  most 
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when  a  country  is  at  its  prime  of 
vigour  and  manhood,  and  this  prime 
is  already  on  its  wane  when  ancient 
feelings  and  ideas  are  beginning  to 
disappear.  Scott's  inspiration  was 
drawn  from  the  glorious  past  of  his 
own  country ;  but  Tennyson  is 
obliged  to  revert  to  the  fables  of  far 
.antiquity  to  find  matter  for  his 
muse,  and  appears  positively  weak 
whenever  he  strays  from  classic 
ground.  M.  de  Montalembert  thinks 
that  the  best  grounds  for  taking  a 
cheerful  view  of  matters  in  England 
are  furnished  by  a  consideration 
which  is  not  quite  complimentary  to 
us — namely,  the  illogical  nature  of 
the  British  mind.  It  is  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  theoretical  contradic- 
tions, and  will  not  consent  to  changes 
unless  some  positive  practical  benefit 
is  to  flow  from  them,  either  to  a  part 
or  to  the  whole  of  the  community. 
To  take  one  instance  of  this  :  forms 
of  expression  are  preserved  which 
-denote  the  royal  supremacy  as  it 
existed  under  the  Tudors,  such  as, 
"  the  Queen's  troops,"  "  the  Queen's 
ships,"  the  "  Queen's  highway  ;"  and 
the  Queen  addresses  "the  faithful 
Commons"  in  a  speech  which  the 
Ministers  who  represent  the  domi- 
nant majority  have  put  into  her 
hands.  The  usage  is  otherwise  in 
France  :  there  names  are  changed 
before  things.  But  we  now  approach, 
with  great  respect,  one  portion  of  M. 
de  Montalembert's  work;  that  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  class  which 
composes  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Great  Britain,  and  their  probable 
influence  on  her  destinies.  "  Eng- 
land," he  says,  "  will  open  the  gate 
to  democracy,  but  will  at  the  same 
time  oppose  dykes  to  the  flood."  He 
might,  to  be  sure,  have  reflected  that 
the  dykes  would  have  been  of  but 
little  use  when  the  flood  was  once 
admitted  ;  but  no  matter,  the  senti- 
ment is  sounder  than  the  metaphor. 
The  aristocracy — using  the  word  to 
include  the  country  gentry,  both  new 
and  old,  strongly  backed  by  the  edu- 
cated classes  in  general — is  the  class 
in  which  our  only  hope  is  vested  of 
effectually  stemming  that  flood.  We 
fear  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  so 
for  ever.  The  tide  sets  in  strong  from 
the  Atlantic  ;  we  may  be  able,  like 
the  sturdy  Dutchmen,  by  incessant 
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industry,  by  perpetual  additions  to 
the  dykes  from  below  (for  herein 
consists  a  great  part  of  our  strength), 
to  overtop  the  advancing  sea  until  it 
shall  ebb  in  its  destined  time ;  but 
the  situation  requires  the  most  deli- 
cate management,  and  is  pregnant 
with  the  deepest  anxiety.  Some- 
times a  sap  is  proceeding  here,  some- 
times there ;  the  waters  are  finding- 
out  the  loose  places  everywhere. 
Now  it  is  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
crack  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
life-peerage — now  it  is  an  attack  on 
church  property,  menacing  an  attack 
on  all  property — now  it  is  a  tirade 
against  the  law  of  entail — now  it  is 
the  attempt  to  supersede  manual 
agriculture  by  a  system  of  machinery 
—now  it  is  a  call  for  centralisation. 
By  the  real  lover  of  his  country 
every  measure  of  reform  ought  to  be 
closely  sifted,  however  specious  in 
appearance,  before  he  dares  to  en- 
tertain it.  For  what  would  be  the 
consequence  to  us  as  individuals  by 
the  inroad  of  the  democratic  deluge  1 
Nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  that 
time-honoured  personal  liberty  with- 
out which  England,  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land would  not  be  worth  living  in. 
Destroy  that,  and  the  sooner  all  of 
us,  whose  "  spirits  fail  within  the 
mist,  and  languish  for  the  purple 
seas,"  are  off  to  "the  palms  and 
temples  of  the  south,"  the  better. 
Let  us  at  least  live  in  a  delicious 
clime,  if  we  cannot  find  a  freeman's 
home  to  live  in.  For  Transatlantic 
freedom  will  not  suit  our  tastes ;  we 
had  as  lief  be  subjects  of  King 
Bomba  as  subjects  of  the  scum  of 
the  population  of  London,  which,  we 
should  assume,  was  a  degree  viler 
than  the  scum  of  the  population  of 
Paris.  One  of  the  most  painful  fea- 
tures of  democracy,  whether  em- 
bodied in  one  man  or  loose  among 
the  multitude,  is  the  depression  arid 
oppression  of  all  intellectual  emi- 
nence, all  art,  science,  and  taste,  which 
is  not  ready  to  pander  to  its  base  pur- 
poses. Beauty  of  all  kinds  to  the 
spirit  of  democracy  is  the  red  cloth 
of  the  matador  to  the  maddened 
bull.  M.  de  Montalembert  thinks 
very  highly  of  the  character  of  the 
English  aristocracy.  It  is  not  an 
exclusive  aristocracy ;  it  does  not 
allow  of  the  use  of  words  correspond- 
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ing  to  parvenu  and  mesalliance.  It 
recruits  its  strength  from  the  best 
elements  of  the  classes  below  it ;  it 
brings  up  the  rich  earth  of  the  plain 
to  strengthen  the  dyke  which  is  to 
keep  out  the  flood ;  it  is  no  strict 
and  exactly  defined  class,  but  passes 
into  the  other  classes  by  a  regular 
gradation,  like  the  gradations  in  the 
classes  of  animated  nature. 

The  peerage  rests  on  the  filial 
affection  of  its  commoner  sons,  and 
through  the  bishops  on  the  clergy, 
who,  "with  the  landed  gentry,  form 
the  next  platform  of  the  social  pyra- 
mid ;  these  again  rest  on  the  mercan- 
tile and  monied  classes,  who  are  ever 
posing  into  the  landed  gentry;  these 
on  the  retail  tradesmen  or  tenant- 
farmers  ;  these  on  the  respectable 
mechanics  and  agricultural  labour- 
ers ;  these  on  the  nameless  million, 
who,  though  instability  and  levity 
itself  in  their  own  nature,  like  the 
millions  of  sand-grains  on  which  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  rest,  are  kept  in 
their  places  by  the  immense  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  mass;  and  un- 
less the  upper  structure  be  weak  or 
faulty,  can  scarcely  avail  to  render 
the  foundation  insecure,  ho  we  ver  much 
the  whirlwind  may  scatter  them,  and 
heap  them  about  the  base. 

The  real  cause  of  all  the  troubles 
of  our  great  neighbour — a  subject  too 
painful,  no  doubt,  to  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert to  allow  him,  even  if  the 
police  would,  to  dilate  upon  it — is 
the  abdication  of  their  liberty  by  the 
noblesse  of  France.  When  her  nobles 
became  mere  courtiers,  their  doom  was 
sealed,  as  well  as  that  of  the  monarchy 
they  served.  The  great  difficulty  of 
the  present  position  of  France,  and 
that  which  makes  us  conclude  that 
her  present  government  is  perhaps 
the  best  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  the  non-existence,  in  a 
living  form,  of  her  aristocracy.  If 
she  is  ever  to  be  a  free  country,  in 
our  sense  of  the  word,  that  body 
must  be  resuscitated,  and  resuscitat- 
ed with  a  deep  sense  of  past  mistakes 
and  a  strong  resolution  to  avoid  in 
future  the  rock  on  which  its  histori- 
cal greatness  split.  The  question  is, 
is  this  possible?  If  it  is  possible, 
such  a  possibility  is  not  likely  to 
escape  the  keen  practical  eye  of  the 
present  Emperor,  who  will  see  in  it 
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the  best  security  for  the  prolongation 
of  his  dynasty.  The  worst  sign  in 
the  temper  of  the  old  French  nobility, 
or  what  remains  of  it,  is  that  ultra- 
montane Romanism,  of  which  M.  de 
Montalembert  is  but  too  enthusiastic 
a  partisan.  The  separation  of  the 
Gallican  Church  from  Rome  would 
be  the  signal  for  the  return  of  a  more 
hopeful  spirit  among  France's  ancient 
nobility.  But  there  is  little  hope  of 
a  country  vindicating  to  itself  politi- 
cal freedom,  the  best  blood  of  which 
is  spiritually  enslaved. 

Had  Henri  Quatre  remained  firm 
in  his  first  convictions,  and  had  the 
chivalry  which  fought  with  him  re- 
mained firm  also,  their  descendants 
might  at  this  day  be  in  the  senate, 
and  his  on  the  throne ;  France  would 
never  have  had  a  revolution,  and 
would  at  this  day  enjoy  the  same 
measure  of  liberty  as  England.  In 
these  remarks  we  of  course  differ 
toto  coelo  from  M.  de  Montalembert. 
But  let  him  read  history  attentively, 
and  ask  himself,  why  his  order 
occupy  the  position  they  do  at  the 
present  day  ?  There  can  be  but  one 
answer.  Ultramontane  Romanism  is 
the  canker  at  the  root,  which  has 
vitiated  the  vigorous  development 
of  constitutional  freedom  in  every 
country  in  which  its  accursed 
fungus  has  established  itself.  It 
never  really  throve  with  us ;  it  was 
always  in  the  position  of  a  barely- 
living  and  sickly  exotic.  Although 
the  Catholic  Christianity  it  afflicts 
has  produced  as  splendid  fruits  as  any 
other  religion,  and  although  under  its 
wing  the  arts  flourish,  and  there  is  no 
grace  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  its 
greatest  human  perfection,  yet  if  we 
look  at  it  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  supremacy 
exists  only  for  evil,  and  is  the 
eternal  and  irreconcilable  enemy  of 
law,  order,  patriotism,  natural  dig- 
nity, and  social  freedom. 

This  consideration  prompts  us  to 
conceive  far  higher  hopes  for  Northern 
Germany  in  general,  and  Prussia  in 
particular,  than  for  France.  There 
the  obstacles  to  freedom  are  acciden- 
tal and  transitory  ;  here  they  are 
deepty  seated  ;  and  in  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  Holland,  little 
apparently  remains  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  constitutional  change.  If 
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all  these  countries  are  not  free  now, 
some  inroad  or  other  has  been  made 
on  ancient  liberties,  probably  under 
foreign  pressure.  If  we  turn  to  Bel- 
gium and  Piedmont — countries  whose 
rulers  are  most  anxious  to  assimilate 
them  politically  to  our  own — we  find 
the  same  principle. the  most  invete- 
rate obstacle  to  human  progress  and 
legitimate  authority  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  enmity  of  the  Vatican 
is  far  better  than  its  friendship ;  wit- 
ness the  case  of  our  own  Stuarts,  who 
might  be  on  the  throne  now,  had  it 
not  been  for  their  infatuated  affection 
for  the  Papacy. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  be  going 
too  far  in  affirming,  that  whilst,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  any  form  of 
Christianity  is  better  than  the  best 
form  of  any  other  creed,  so  in  an 
infinite  degree,  in  a  political  point 
of  view,  any  truly  national  and  patri- 
otic religion,  the  idolatry  of  Odin,  for 
example,  is  more  favourable  to  the 
development  and  preservation  of  the 
social  rights  of  mankind  than  the 
code  of  the  Tridentine  council. 

This  fact  merely  rests  on  the  peculi- 
arity of  human  nature,  that  it  cannot 
be  trusted  with  power,  on  any  large 
scale,  without  abusing  it.  If  we  were 
to  substitute  the  political  domination 
of  any  other  communion  for  that  of 
Rome  to  the  same  extent,  its  priest- 
hood would  in  all  probability  exercise 
the  same  tyranny,  and,  equally  with 
her,  form  themselves  into  an  organised 
conspiracy  against  every  civilised 
and  civilising  power.  There  is  much 
inconsistency  in  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert's  admiration  of  the  constitution 
of  England,  and  his  expressed  adher- 
ence to  the  ultramontane  party  in 
the  Roman  Church.  He  is  obliged  to 
allow  that  the  converts  from  our 
universities  to  Rome  have  passed  over 
thither  at  the  expense  of  their  patri- 
otism, and  yet  he  thinks  it  would  be 
certain  salvation  for  the  United  King- 
dom were  we  all  to  become  Roman- 
ists. On  all  other  points  he  seems  to 
be  a  man  of  true  instincts  and  clear 
judgment ;  on  this  alone  he  appears 
inconsistent  and  narrow-minded.  We 
are  sorry  for  him,  as  we  are  sorry 
for  any  display  of  prejudice  in  a 
man  of  genius.  When  the  French 
noblesse  return  to  sound  views  on 
this  point,  they  may  possibly  re- 
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turn  to  political  existence,  and  even 
to  political  power ;  but  under  this 
fascination,  there  is  no  chance  for 
them;  and  should  it  continue,  they 
will  slumber  on  in  their  present 
obscurity,  until  their  very  names 
are  forgotten. 

We  find  that  we  have  reached  the 
ordinary  limits  of  a  review  propor- 
tionate to  a  volume  of  very  moderate 
size,  and  yet  omitted  the  notice  of 
very  much  matter  which  struck  us 
by  its  excellence,  its  originality,  or 
the  original  view  which  the  writer 
takes  of  his  subject.  Valuable,  above 
all  things,  is  the  testimony  of  this  in- 
telligent French  legitimist  to  the  in- 
estimable importance  of  those  tradi- 
tionary principles  amongst  us,  which 
many  even  of  their  own  advocates 
have  of  late  years  been  too  much  in- 
clined to  depreciate.  How  well  M. 
de  Montalembert  pleads  the  cause  of 
the  country  in  opposition  to  the  ab- 
sorbing tendency  of  the  great  towns — 
in  opposition  to  what  M.  Kossuth 
called,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  in  incor- 
rect but  forcible  English,  the  sickness 
to  centralise  everything  in  a  metro- 
polis. The  very  name  metropolis,  he 
might  have  observed,  condemns  the 
system.  This  word,  in  its  first  mean- 
ing, was  that  of  a  mother  city,  of 
which  other  cities  at  home,  and  colo- 
nial, were  the  offspring.  Surety  it 
would  be  an  unnatural  mother  which, 
instead  of  feeding  its  young,  had  a 
perverse  appetite  to  swallow  them 
all,  as  occasionally  happens  among 
tigers  and  other  ferocious  animals. 

Multifarious  as  are  the  evils  of  this 
system  of  centralisation,  none  is  more 
mischievous  than  its  development  in 
bureaucracy.  No  complaint  has  been 
more  commonly  made  with  us  than 
that  our  constitution  is  repulsive  to 
talent  and  energy.  M.  de  Monta- 
lembert thinks  the  exact  reverse  to 
constitute  one  of  our  peculiar  excel- 
lencies. He  remarks  that  men  make 
their  way  in  the  world  in  spite  of 
having  had  to  start  from  an  obscure 
position,  and  even  in  spite  of  their 
opinions,  which  is  undoubtedly  true 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  one  set  of  opi- 
nions are  rewarded,  whatever  party 
may  be  in  power,  and  the  others  are 
always  in  a  fair  way  to  be  bought 
off,  not  with  money  perhaps,  but  with 
office  or  dignity,  provided  only  they 
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are  expressed  with  sufficient  empha- 
sis, and  give  sufficient  trouble  in  op- 
position ;  and  to  effect  this  they  must 
be  expressed  judiciously.  Here  he 
mentions  en  passant  the  question  of 
Administrative  Reform.  When  he 
says,  that  if  it  is  carried  out  it  will 
disappoint  its  advocates,  and  fall 
short  in  its  effects  of  the  fears  of  its 
enemies,  he  only  applies  a  principle 
which  holds  good  of  all  popular  mea- 
sures. But  there  is  a  latent  danger 
in  the  tendency  to  administrative 
reform.  By  placing  public  offices 
before  the  eyes  of  all,  which  they  were 
not  in  the  times  when  an  exceptional 
few  only  were  nominated  to  them,  a 
greedy  scramble  will  be  created,  as  the 
supply  of  candidates  will  be  naturally 
greater  than  the  demand  for  them,  and 
then,  to  satisfy  the  disappointed,  new 
places  will  have  to  be  created,  so  that 
the  places  and  the  candidates  propa- 
gate each  other  ad  infinitum.  The  re- 
sult will  be  a  network  of  bureaucracy, 
spreading  over  the  country  like  the 
network  of  railways  on  Bradshaw's 
map  of  England,  and  the  "  insolence 
of  office,"  one  of  Hamlet's  reasons  for 
contemplating  suicide,  a  thing  to  be 
encountered  at  every  turn  of  our 
daily  walks.  "  Here  we  see,"  says 
Montalembert,  "  the  greatest  danger 
to  English  society ;  the  evil  is  far 
from  being  so  great  as  it  is  with  the 
Continental  nations,  but  England  has 
already  arrived  upon  the  fatal  slope. 
It  is  time  for  her  statesmen  to  be  well 
aware  that  the  universal  and  immo- 
derate desire  of  public  employment 
is  the  worst  of  social  maladies.  It 
spreads  through  the  whole  body  of 
the  nation  a  venal  and  servile  tem- 
per, which  does  not,  however,  by  any 
means  exclude,  even  in  the  case  of 
those  best  provided  for,  the  spirit  of 
faction  and  of  anarchy.  It  creates  a 
posse  of  starvelings  capable  of  any 
extravagance  in  the  desire  to  satisfy 
their  appetite,  and  fit  for  any  mean- 
ness as  soon  as  its  cravings  are  ap- 
peased. A  people  of  solicitors  is  the 
lowest  of  people  ;  there  is  no  humili- 
ation that  it  may  not  be  brought  to 
submit  to.  The  true  administrative 
reform  would  consist,  then,  in  an  ener- 
getic repression  of  that  democratical 
tendency  which  multiplies  employ- 
ments, which  fills  with  salaried 
agents,  appointed  and  cashiered  at 
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the  pleasure  of  Government,  offices 
formerly  unpaid,  held  for  life  or  elec- 
tion ;  which  indefinitely  increases  the 
responsibility  of  power,  and  which 
ends  by  crushing  it  under  a  dead 
weight  of  impatient  cupidity,  impla- 
cable rancour,  and  impotent  devotion. 
All  Englishmen  who  have  the  great- 
ness of  their  country  at  heart  ought 
to  bind  themselves  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repelling  this  Continental  flood 
of  bureaucracy  which  is  undermining 
by  d  egrees  her  ancient  institutions,  and 
which  will  end  by  swallowing  up  her 
prosperity,  her  liberty,  and  her  glory." 

Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Per- 
haps a  warning  written  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  coming  across  the 
Channel  to  us,  may  strike  upon  ears 
which  have  hitherto  remained  deaf 
to  the  voices  of  our  Conservative 
leaders  in  Parliament,  and  the  reiter- 
ated admonitions  and  protests  of  the 
Conservative  press,  which,  like  Cas- 
sandra, seems,  on  too  many  occa- 
sions, doomed  to  prophesy  evil  that 
will  come  to  pass,  but  is  seldom  be- 
lieved by  those  who  direct  the  cur- 
rents of  public  opinion  till  the  event 
has  verified  the  warning. 

M.  de  Montalembert  considers  that 
he  is  bound  to  qualify  so  far  his 
monitions  on  this  head,  that  he  con- 
siders such  reforms  might  be  safely 
and  advisedly  carried  out  in  depart- 
ments where  Government  interven- 
tion is  indispensable,  such  as  the 
army,  the  navy,  and  the  diplomatic 
body,  care  being  taken  at  the  same 
time  that  the  number  of  candidates 
is  kept  down  to  the  due  proportion  of 
the  prizes  open  to  competition.  After 
all,  the  movement  for  the  present  re- 
presents little  more  than  a  struggle 
between  two  classes  of  younger  sons 
— those  of  the  established  aristocracy, 
and  those  of  the  aristocracy  which 
is  in  course  of  formation.  The  pre- 
sident of  a  public  meeting  in  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre  lately  expressed  him- 
self as  follows :  "A  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  *  Sir,  if  your  reform  is  car- 
ried out,  what  is  to  become  of  our 
younger  sons?'  and  I  answered  him, 
'  My  lord,  if  it  is  not  carried  out, 
what  is  to  become  of  ours  ?' "  The  re- 
sult will  be,  that  the  candidates,  in 
consequence  of  the  competition,  will 
have  to  take  more  trouble  to  fit 
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themselves  for  the  situations,  their 
fitness  being  tested  by  examination. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before,  as  has 
happened  in  France  ere  now,  a  man's 
hereditary  rank  will  stand  in  the  way 
of  his  promotion  in  England  ;  and, 
"  csetens  paribus,"  the  prestige  of  the 
past  will  prevail,  as  it  did  in  Rome 
of  old,  when  one  plebeian  was  admis- 
sible to  the  consulship,  but  no  ple- 
beian could  get  elected,  till  the  law 
was  changed  to  the  purport  that  one 
consul  must  be  a  plebeian.  Some 
members  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
accordingto  Montalembert,  allow  that 
they  require  agitation  from  without 
to  prevent  them  from  falling  to  sleep 
in  an  ignorant  security  of  their  posi- 
tion. They  thus  manage  to  outride 
political  storms  by  slipping  their 
cables  and  going  along  with  the  cur- 
rent for  the  time,  while  other  craft, 
more  obstinately  moored,  are  beaten  to 
pieces.  The  English  aristocracy,  in 
its  ever-renewable  vitality,  and  the 
power  and  extent  of  the  roots  by 
which  it  clings  to  its  native  soil,  re- 
sembles, according  to  the  comparison 
of  Burke,  the  secular  oaks  which 
flourish  in  its  domains.  None  but  a 
foreigner  with  the  most  limited  know- 
ledge of  England  would  suppose  it 
only  to  consist  of  families  possessing 
lordly  titles,  whose  chiefs  sit  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  These  are  but  the 
efflorescence  of  the  aristocracy ;  its 
body  and  roots  are  found  elsewhere. 
Notwithstanding  the  diminution  of 
the  pow'er  of  the  Upper  House  by 
the  Reform  Act,  it  embodies  the 
living  archives  of  the  constitution, 
and  from  its  position  of  vantage  is 
able  to  keep  a  perpetual  check  on  the 
machine  of  Government,  whenever  it 
threatens  to  run  away  with  the  na- 
tion. But  so  little  does  the  existence 
of  the  aristocracy  depend  on  that  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  if  the  latter 
were  swept  away  to-morrow,  it  might 
be  resuscitated  from  the  trunk  and 
the  root  of  which  it  is  but  the  head 
and  flower.  Founded  originally  on 
personal  worth,  the  thoughts  of  Eng- 
lishmen of  all  parties  are  imbued 
with  its  idea.  Even  a  Radical  sup- 
porter of  the  late  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  himself  reputed  one  of  the 
most  Radical  members  of  the  Cabinet 
of  the  time,  was  heard  by  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert to  say,  "  Sir,  you  forget 
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that  his  family  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Cornwall ;  that  he  descends  from 
one  of  the  companions  of  Edward  I. 
in  Palestine,  and  that  three  genera- 
tions of  his  ancestors  have  successively 
refused  a  peerage."  The  case  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  however,  is  adduced  on 
the  other  hand  to  show  how  a  man 
sprung  from  the  ranks  of  the  people 
could  take  the  leadership  of  the  aris- 
tocracy by  his  talents,  until  he  abdi- 
cated his  position  by  sacrificing  to 
the  interest  of  his  country,  or  as 
some  of  us  might  say,  betraying  to  a 
crotchet  the  cause  of  his  party.  The 
strength  of  the  aristocratic  body  lies 
in  the  independent  proprietors  of 
land.  This  class  not  disdaining,  as- 
in  France,  the  active  functions  of 
Government,  have  placed  themselves 
at  the  head  of  all  the  developments 
of  society.  While  men  without  name 
and  without  property  sometimes  ar- 
rive at  the  highest  posts  of  Govern- 
ment, they  seldom  can  manage  to  get 
themselves  intrusted  with  provincial 
and  local  administrations,  such  as 
commissions  of  the  peace  and  lieuten- 
ancies of  counties — offices  more  fixed 
in  their  tenure  than  those  of  Govern- 
ment itself.  Thus  these  local  offices, 
which  in  other  countries  are  central- 
ised in  the  Government,  being  admin- 
istered by  men  who  are  above  influ- 
ence and  corruption,  instead  of  form- 
ing the  permanent  camp  of  a  depraved 
democracy,  become  the  conservative 
strongholds  of  the  Constitution.  Less 
prominent  than  the  Peerage,  less  ex- 
posed to  hatred  and  jealousy,  and 
more  accessible  to  all,  the  gentry  of 
Britain  hold  a  position  which  it  will 
be  difficult  for  any  political  convul- 
sion to  shake.  Recruiting  itself  per- 
petually from  the  classes  imrnedktely 
below  it,  whose  first  ambition,  when 
they  obtain  property,  is  to  make  that 
property  permanent,  and  to  found  a 
family,  it  has  a  breadth  and  strength 
of  being  which  it  is  difficult  fully  to 
appreciate.  The  following  sentence 
deserves  to  be  well  pondered  :  "  If 
Radicalism  was  synonymous  with 
liberty ;  if  it  was  not  unfortunately 
in  England,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
snare,  the  stumbling-block,  and  the 
sunken  reef  on  which  liberty  is  in 
danger  of  ruining  itself;  how  can  we 
explain  its  aversion  for  an  order  of 
things  so  favourable  to  the  niainte- 
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nance  of  the  political  rights  of  a  great 
people,  so  inaccessible  to  the  usur- 
pations of  Government  and  bureau- 
cracy 1 "  But  it  is  untrue  to  suppose, 
as  has  been  supposed,  that  there  are 
scarcely  any  small  lauded  proprietors 
in  England.  On  the  contrary,  the 
small  freeholders  are  a  numerous  and 
important  body,  who  have  even 
greater  facilities  for  purchasing  their 
position  than  the  same  body  in 
France.  But  in  England  a  check  is 
placed  on  the  indefinite  multiplica- 
tion of  this  class  by  the  general  in- 
divisibility of  property.  And  this 
class  of  small  holders  in  political 
matters  generally  take  their  cue  from 
the  great  proprietors.  So  extensive 
and  so  manifold  is  the  ramification  of 
this  English  aristocracy  :  relieved  of 
the  exclusive  duty  of  fighting  for  its 
country  by  the  invention  of  firearms, 
it  has  religiously  preserved  every 
other  duty  and  right. 

The  early  abolition  of  feudal  privi- 
leges in  England,  which  infringed  on 
the  personal  liberty,  or  denoted  the 
legal  inferiority  of  the  individual, 
was  one  great  cause  why  those 
struggles  which  in  French  history 
assumed  so  furious  a  character  be- 
tween the  lower  and  upper  classes, 
never  took  place  here  after  the  great 
rebellions  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack 
Cade.  Even  in  the  wars  between 
Charles  and  his  Parliament,  the 
landed  proprietors  were  ranged  on 
opposite  sides,  and  each  carried  his 
retainers  with  him.  During  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Cavaliers,  ex- 
pelled from  power  and  the  seat  of 
Government,  only  retired  to  their 
lands,  and  retained,  throughout  the 
political  storm,  their  ascendancy  over 
the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  about 
them.  In  France  a  state  of  things 
formerly  existed,  where  pride,  fed  to 
surfeit  in  the  persons  of  a  few,  was 
goaded  to  vindictive  offence  in  the 
persons  of  the  many.  To  remedy 
this,  another  state  was  devised,  in 
which  the  personal  importance  of 
every  one  was  done  away  with,  and 
everybody  enjoyed  equality  at  the 
lowest  level.  England  alone  created 
and  maintained  for  centuries  a  social 
regime  under  which  no  one  was 
oppressed  or  humiliated,  and  in  which 
every  man  could  carry  his  head  high, 
and  say  with  his  king,  "  God  and 
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my  right."  Hence  results  that  love 
of  the  history  of  his  own  country 
which  every  Briton  has,  or  ought  to 
have  ;  and  hence  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  peasants  and 
the  proprietors,  which  is  the  surest 
of  all  bulwarks  against  revolution ; 
for  until  democracy  has  tainted  the 
agricultural  classes,  its  victories  are 
but  ephemeral.  The  wrongs  of  the 
peasants  were  the  ruin  of  the  French 
aristocracy ;  but  in  England  the 
aristocracy  will  last,  because  no  other 
class  is  so  jealous  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  "  In  fact,"  says  our 
author,  "it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  urban  and  in- 
dustrial populations  the  masses  may 
not  yet  have  to  ask  themselves 
whether  the  aristocracy  is  not  their 
natural  ally  against  the  abuses  of 
industrialism."  But  with  regard  to 
the  rural  populations,  there  is  never 
any  mistake  as  to  who  their  friends 
are  ;  and  though  a  revolution  might 
make  wild  work  in  the  towns,  it  would 
meet  with  an  insuperable  obstacle  in 
the  spirit  of  the  country  people.  But 
if  the  aristocracy  is  the  palladium  of 
British  liberty,  what  is  the  palladium 
of  the  aristocracy  1  It  is  no  other 
than  that  much  slandered  right  of 
primogeniture  which  depends  on  the 
liberty  of  testament,  and  which  can- 
not be  effectually  destroyed  without 
the  destruction  of  that  liberty  also, 
which  is  one  of  the  essential  parts  of 
personal  freedom.  It  is  well  that  all 
Continentals  who  admire  English 
liberty  should  understand  thoroughly 
what  are  the  conditions  of  its  dura- 
tion. Not  only  is  the  right  of  primo- 
geniture necessary  to  sustain  the 
fabric  of  the  nobility,  but  its  exist- 
ence gives  birth  to  a  spirit  of  family, 
and  a  consolidation  of  lauded  pro- 
perty, far  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  exclusive  classes.  Whether  a  man 
creates  or  inherits  his  estate,  it  is  a 
proper  function  of  his  personal  liberty 
to  be  able  to  nominate  a  substitute 
for  himself,  without  government  in- 
terference. The  sentiment  of  tradi- 
tion and  the  wish  for  duration  be- 
comes, by  the  recognition  of  this 
right,  in  itself  a  sort  of  patrimony 
which  belongs  to  all  who  possess,  or 
ever  may  hope  to  possess,  property. 
All  people  really  free — the  Komans, 
for  instance,  formerly,  as  the  English 
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and  Americans  at  this  day — have  re- 
spected more  or  less  the  right  of 
primogeniture.  M.  de  Tocqueville,  in 
his  Democracy  in  America,  shows 
that  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  the  principle  of  entail  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  law,  while  full  liberty 
is  given  to  the  testator  with  regard 
to  goods  not  entailed.  In  cases  of 
there  being  no  will  only,  is  equality 
of  division  enjoined.  This  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  English  law,  by  which 
the  eldest  son  inherits  all  the  lands 
in  cases  of  intestate  demise.  Thus 
the  American  law  would  stand  mid- 
way between  the  English  and  the 
French,  which  last  imposes  shackles 
on  the  testator,  and  only  allows  of  a 
preference  to  one  of  the  heirs  of  a 
strictly  personal  kind,  and  limited  to 
the  duration  of  his  natural  life.  Thus 
in  France,  looking  at  the  general 
principle,  the  subdivision  of  the  pro- 
perty is  compulsory,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  testator  is  nullified.  In  Ame- 
rica the  freedom  of  the  testator  co- 
exists with  the  principle  of  subdivi- 
sion, entail  being  exceptional — in  Eng- 
land it  coexists  with  the  principle  of 
entail,  subdivision  being  exceptional. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  certain 
stigma  attaches  to  an  Englishman 
who  does  not  make  a  will,  which  a 
Frenchman  would  hardly  under- 
stand. The  first  thing  that  an  Eng- 
lish merchant  or  manufacturer  thinks 
of,  when  he  has  made  money,  is  to 
buy  land  and  found  a  family.  In 
order  to  do  this,  he  wishes  a  prefer- 
ence in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  not 
because  he  likes  him  better  than  the 
rest,  but  because  he  wishes  to  keep 
together  the  interests  of  all,  the  law 
of  entail  being,  as  it  were,  the  bonds 
of  the  fagots  of  ^Esop's  fable.  He 
can  make  everything,  at  all  events, 
safe  for  two  generations.  Some  may 
regret  that  he  cannot  do  so  for  a 
longer  time,  and  so  preclude  alto- 
gether the  cutting  of  entails  with 
the  consent  of  the  next  heir.  But  at 
all  events,  the  law,  as  it  exists,  pre- 
vents the  interests  of  a  family  and 
all  its  dependents  from  being  reck- 
lessly sacrificed  to  the  casual  extrava- 
gance of  a  single  member  of  it. 
Frenchmen  are  astonished  at  the  easy 
acquiescence  of  younger  sons  in  gene- 
ral in  this  Spartan  law,  and  that  it 
does  not  create  family  disunion,  or 
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even  disagreeable  discussion.  The 
principle  becomes  a  habit  of  thought 
with  all,  and  the  reflection  of  the 
family  "prestige  "on  all  its  members  is 
no  mean  consolation  to  the  unendow- 
ed. The  word  "estate"  signifies  that 
the  property  of  a  family,  however 
small,  is  regarded  as  a  petty  state  in 
itself,  surely  with  quite  as  much  reason 
as  the  infinitesimal  sovereignties  of 
German  princes.  The  division  of  such 
a  state  appears  to  the  members  of  the 
family  as  absurd,  as  emphatically 
unpractical,  as  appears  to  the  French 
nation  the  division  of  the  kingdom 
between  the  sons  of  Clovis.  The  use 
of  the  liberty  of  testament  provides 
a  corrective  for  whatever  may  be 
deemed  too  arbitrary  in  the  right  of 
primogeniture.  The  opposite"  prin- 
ciple which  the  Code  Napoleon  has 
planted  in  the  entrails  of  France, 
though  it  imposed  a  yoke  on  perso- 
nal liberty  never  known  before,  has 
in  'general  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
being  combated  by  the  enemies  of 
modern  liberty.  Unfortunately  those 
who  attacked  it  have  been  too  often 
the  very  persons  who  object  to  all 
manifestations  of  human  independ- 
ence. Thus  it  has  acquired  the 
character  of  being  one  of  the  guaran- 
tees of  freedom,  which  it  never  de- 
served to  possess.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  seen  in  practice,  that 
the  principle  of  infinite  subdivision  is 
most  inimical  to  the  creation  and 
preservation  of  that  body  of  small 
freeholders  which  the  Code  Napo- 
leon professed  to  be  anxious  to  esta- 
blish. It  is  evident  enough  what 
was  the  motive  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
establishing  this  principle  of  subdivi- 
sion, from  a  letter  of  his  to  his  brother 
Joseph — namely,  that  he  wished  to 
render  permanent  a  democratic  abso- 
lutism at  the  expense  of  that  body 
which  in  England  is  a  double  bul- 
wark, on  the  one  side  against  mon- 
archical, on  the  other  against  prole- 
tarian encroachment. 

"Etablissez  le  code  civil  a  Naples; 
Tout  ce  qui  ne  vous  sera  pas  attache' 
va  se  de'tmire  en  pen  d'anne'es.  .  .  . 
C'est  ce  qui  m'a  fait  precher  un  code 
civil  et  m'a  ports'  a  I'e'tablir.  Tout 
ce  qui  n'est  pas  substitution  tombe." 
—Letter,  dated  June  5,  1806. 

The  motto  which  every  English- 
man must  imagine  to  be  inscribed  on 
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the  home  of  his  fathers,  is  this,  "  Et 
majores  vestros  et  posteros  cogitate." 
It  seems  to  signify  that  property  ought 
not  to  be  thought  a  personal  and  sel- 
fish possession,  but  a  trust  for  family, 
for  country,  for  God.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  idea  of  the  selfish 
possession  of  property  has  been  gain- 
ing ground,  even  with  us,  since  those 
times  when  all  property  theoretically 
belonged  to  the  State,  and  was  only 
held  on  certain  conditions,  generally 
of  military  service.  The  character  of 
the  English  country  gentleman,  form- 
ed on  the  principles  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted,  is  one  which  calls 
forth  the  emphatic  admiration  of  our 
French  author.  Nothing  can  have  a 
more  salutary  effect  on  the  spirit 
than  the  assurance  of  competence 
amidst  human  changes ;  and  it  is  no 
small  element  of  happiness  to  have  a 
rank  guaranteed  against  that  per- 
petual proximity  of  chaos  or  annihi- 
lation which  threatens  society  under 
despotism  and  democracy.  The  frame 
of  mind  thus  engendered  reacts,  in  a 
noble  freedom  and  unambitious  loy- 
alty, on  the  public  life  of  our  great 
men.  We  can  afford  to  smile  now  at 
that  expression  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
which  at  all  events  showed  that  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  less 
than  omniscience,  when  he  said  at 
Saint  Helena,  "  Nous  allons  voir 
rnaintenant  ce  que  va  faire  Welling- 
ton." The  ambition  of  the  conqueror 
of  Napoleon  had  attained  its  highest 
object  in  receiving,  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  the  peaceful  and  dignified 
life  of  an  English  country  gentleman. 
It  was  perhaps  for  the  reason  that 
such  was  through  life  the  highest 
object  of  his  ambition,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  become  the  conqueror  of 
Napoleon.  There  is  an  infinity  of 
power  in  calm  which  the  wildest 
storm  does  not  possess.  And  when 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  require 
leaders  who  are  to  be  depended  upon, 
it  is  in  this  class,  the  country  gentle- 
men of  England,  that  those  leaders 
are  found.  The  class  into  which 
Wellington  was  well  content  to  pass 
with  all  his  world-wide  honours,  sent 
forth  also  a  Hampden  and  a  Wash- 
ington. If  England  was  obliged  to 
bow  to  the  latter  of  these  men,  it 
was  because,  as  M.  Guizot  shows,  he 
had  sprung  from  a  class  in  which 
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her  main  strength  resides.  In  fine, 
observes  M.  de  Montalembert,  the 
future  of  England  is  secure  until  the 
democratic  movement  can  make  a 
successful  inroad  on  the  principle  of 
entail.  That  it  has  done  so  to  some 
extent  is  enough  to  make  us  tremble  ; 
and  the  motion  of  Mr  Locke  King 
last  year  for  inquiry  into  the  law 
of  succession,  though  rejected  in  the 
Commons  by  a  large  majority,  was  a 
premonitory  symptom,  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  all  patriotic  Britons 
would  do  well  to  attend. 

The  testimony  of  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert as  to  the  effects  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  is  especially  valuable,  because 
he  thinks  that  it  had  become,  at  the 
time  it  was  made  law,  a  just  and 
necessary  measure.  The  chief  mis- 
chief that  resulted  from  it,  in  his 
opinion,  has  been  to  render  access  to 
the  House  of  Commons  more  difficult 
to  men  of  merit  and  promise,  whose 
means  were  insufficient  to  stand  the 
brunt  of  election  contests,  even  if 
their  high  qualities  would  have  given 
them  a  better  chance  than  others, 
which  is  very  questionable ;  for  there 
have  been  many  occasions  when  a 
religious  or  political  cry  has  proved 
stronger  than  the  highest  intellectual 
claims.  Even  Pitt,  Burke,,  and  Fox 
would  have  found  it  a  hard  matter 
to  get  into  the  present  Parliament. 
And  the  best  men  under  the  present 
system  are  often  obliged  to  sacrifice 
their  time  and  attention  to  the  petty 
interests  of  the  place  they  represent, 
instead  of  fastening  them  on  the 
furtherance  of  great  principles,  or  the 
general  interests  of  the  nation.  We 
.  may  think  that  a  yet  greater  mischief 
resulted,  and  one  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  other — namely,  that 
while  popular  liberty  did  not  gain  a 
single  point  by  the  Reform  Act,  mere 
property,  as  distinguished  from  rank 
and  eminence,  obtained  an  undue 
preponderance  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  But  the  Reform  Act  is  now 
an  accomplished  fact ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  enfranchising  the 
tenant-farmers,  it  provided,  in  some 
degree,  a  remedy  for  its  own  evils. 
The  strength  of  the  country  may  even 
yet  save  the  towns  from  their  suicidal 
tendencies. 

After  the  half-earnest,  half-joking 
vituperation  which  Mr  Carlyle  and 
2  o 
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the  hero -worshippers  have  uttered 
against  the  Parliament  of  England, 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert  not  only  regards  it  as  of 
some  use  to  the  country,  but  as  a  most 
dignified  and  venerable  institution. 
"  It  is  impossible  to  tread  that  floor 
without  respect ;  it  is  a  thousand 
times  more  sacred  than  that  of  the 
Pnyx  at  Athens,  or  the  Forum  at 
Rome ;  for  it  has  been  for  a  thousand 
years  the  political  and  legislative 
sanctuary  of  a  Christian  people,  and 
the  cradle  of  the  liberties  of  the 
world."  On  a  review  of  its  history, 
and  all  the  subjects  which  have  been 
debated  in  it,  the  most  interesting  in 
human  destiny,  one  is  struck  with 
the  majesty  of  free  discussion,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  catholic  and  even- 
handed  justice  which,  allowing  for 
man's  imperfection,  has  ever  been  its 
prominent  idea.  Even  the  buildings 
of  the  New  Houses,  after  all  the  fault 
that  has  been  found  with  them,  excite 
M.  de  Montalembert's  admiration,  as 
the  finest  monument  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  describes  their 
arrangements  in  terms  of  decided 
approval,  and  thinks  them,  with  all 
their  historical  reminiscences,  a  wor- 
thy shrine  for  the  deliberative  wis- 
dom of  Britain.  And  he  approves  of 
the  practical  and  common-sense  cha- 
racter of  the  debates,  and  the  obscure 
position  into  which  a  mere  rhetori- 
cian falls,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  men  who  have  something  to  say. 
Mere  rank,  which  is  the  bugbear  of 
revolutionists,  and  mere  talk,  which 
is  the  bugbear  of  absolutists,  exer- 
cise in  the  English  Parliament  but  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  influence. 
That  the  Press  can  ever  supersede 
Parliament  as  a  ruling  power,  he 
thinks  a  mischievous  fiction  of  that 
Radicalism  which  hates  all  guaran- 
tees of  national  stability.  Yet  the 
Parliament  and  the  Press,  by  keeping 
their  proper  places,  may  act  upon 
each  other  for  good.  It  may  be  that 
one  day  some  new  Cromwell  will 
suppress  Parliament  by  a  band  of 
armed  ruffians,  but  it  will  certainly 
last  our  time,  and  to  all  -appearance 
for  some  generations  after  us. 

As  an  example  of  the  profound  re- 
spect for  law  evinced  by  the  British 
Parliament,  and  the  House  of  Lords 
in  particular,  our  author  quotes  the 
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case  of  O'Connell,  who,  troublesome 
as  he  was  in  his  time,  the  very  "  en- 
fant terrible  "  of  Ireland,  was  allowed 
to  escape  condign  punishment  rather 
than  that  a  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law 
should  be  injured,  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  the  feeling 
against  him.  But  Parliament  is  not  the 
only  sanctuary  of  the  constitutional 
strength  of  England.  Not  less  im- 
portant are  her  public  schools  and  her 
universities.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  called  forth  especial  commen- 
dation from  a  foreigner  who  is  one  of 
those  few  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  understand  them.  How  gracefully 
he  compliments  the  English  univer- 
sities as  the  fountains  whence  the 
principles  emanate  that  inspire  that 
part  of  the  nation  in  which  its  most 
valuable  traditionary  ideas  especially 
reside,  not  forgetting  those  unrivalled 
public  schools,  where  an  amount  of 
liberty  unknown  on  the  Continent  is 
found  side  by  side  with  a  Spartan 
hardihood,  which  in  most  cases  an- 
neals the  character  of  the  man,  and 
is  productive  of  self-denial  and  mo- 
desty in  the  majority  of  our  youth, 
and  in  which  our  aristocracy  especially 
get  rid  of  a  nonsensical  pride  of  caste, 
and  turn  out,  in  after-life,  that  gene- 
rally sensible  class  of  men  who  know 
best  how  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  nation  and  their  own  at  the 
same  time.  But  it  seems  to  have 
escaped  M.  de  Montalembert's  atten- 
tion, in  speaking  of  the  dangers 
of  England,  that  both  in  the  public 
schools  and  universities  a  leaven  is 
at  work,  which,  if  suffered  to  have 
its  way,  will  destroy  their  distinctive 
characters,  if  not  their  very  essence, 
and  inflict  a  canker  on  the  roots 
from  which  our  national  prosperity 
springs.  With  respect  to  the  uni- 
versities, we  know  that  some  most 
important  changes  in  their  constitu- 
tions are  at  this  day  being  carried 
out,  while  others  are  in  contempla- 
tion. Some  are  doubtless  necessary  ; 
but  it  behoves  all  who  love  these 
institutions  to  watch  the  progress  of 
those  changes.  One  of  the  dangers 
seems  to  be,  that  by  multiplication 
of  competitive  tests,  intellectual  acu- 
men will  hold  a  higher  place  in  our 
universities  than  moral  worth,  and 
that  manly  freedom  of  character 
which  it  is  the  peculiar  glory  of 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  develop, 
and  which  caused  an  eminent  divine 
of  Oxford  to  boast,  that  while  other 
places  produced  books,  she  produced 
men.  And  more  secret  and  insidious, 
but  not  less  dangerous,  are  the  be- 
ginnings of  this  evil  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  public  schools.  It  is 
impossible  to  mention  without  the 
deepest  respect  the  name  of  the  late 
Dr  Arnold  of  Rugby.  It  is  well 
known  that  that  true  and  otherwise 
loyal  man  had  a  strong  democratical 
bias,  and  this  bias  prompted  him  to 
engraft  regulations  on  the  old  public- 
school  system,  in  which  the  per- 
petual kinship  of  despotism  and  de- 
mocracy was  curiously  illustrated. 
Formerly  there  was  no  finer  point 
in  it  than  the  effect  it  had  in  bring- 
ing men  to  their  due  level,  and 
clothing  with  modesty  that  pride  of 
caste  which  in  youth  is  so  apt  to 
degenerate  into  insolence.  But  for 
the  aristocratic  element,  which  he 
ever  set  his  face  against,  that  famous 
school  legislator  substituted  one 
bureaucratic  and  oligarchical,  legalis- 
ing brute  force,  in  his  highest  Form, 
in  contradiction  perhaps  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  land,  and  thrust- 
ing the  petty  greatness  of  office  on 
an  age  the  least  fitted  for  responsi- 
bility, and  of  course  most  certain  to 
abuse  it.  But  the  old  English  spirit 
revolts  even  in  boyhood  against  an 
enaction  which  would  tighten  the 
reins  of  discipline  by  a  premium 
on  tyranny  and  espionage;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  suppose  the 
danger  to  be  very  urgent  just  at 
present,  though  a  fallacious  and  tem- 
porary prosperity  may  in  some  cases 
lend  its  support  to  a  change  of 
system  which  contains  within  itself 
the  certain  seeds  of  destruction. 

But  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  question,  we  have  much  to 
cheer  us,  and,  not  least,  the  consi- 
deration that  the  prognostications  of 
our  political  degeneracy  in  a  measure 
disappear  before  the  fact,  which  is  - 
stated  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  that 
the  people  with  us  are  beginning  at 
last  to  know  their  real  friends,  these 
being  the  friends  of  the  constitution 
as  well.  Tyrannised  over  by  cotton- 
lords,  and  ground  to  the  earth  by 
capitalists  in  general,  and  deceived 
by  the  Utopian  promises  of  a  selfish 
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Whig  oligarchy,  our  poorer  country- 
men are  beginning  to  find  that  the 
landed  gentry  and  nobility,  the  great 
Conservative  body  par  excellence,  are 
the  real  and  natural  guardians  of  their 
liberties.  More  than  once  have  lead- 
ing men  of  this  body  stept  in  between 
the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed.  We 
need  only  mention  the  name  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  we  are  the  more 
ready  to  do  this,  as  we  differ  from 
his  views  on  other  points.  The  mea- 
sures this  nobleman  has  succeeded 
in  passing  for  limiting  the  hours  of 
labour,  and  shielding  from  improper 
labour  the  weaker  members  of  the 
community,  joined  with  his  general 
devoted  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  poor,  have  not  only  won  for  him, 
as  an  individual,  an  imperishable 
name,  and  placed  him  as  a  philan- 
thropist by  the  side  of  Howard,  but 
have  done  more  than  perhaps  any- 
thing else  in  our  day  to  guarantee  the 
security  of  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longs, and  through  it  the  security  of 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britain. 
Well  would  it  have  been  for  France 
if,  in  the  crisis  of  her  destinies,  ten 
such  righteous  men  had  been  found 
among  her  high  and  mighty  ones  ! 

In  finishing  the  perusal  of  this  book 
of  M.  de  Montalembert' s,  and  remark- 
ing the  tone  of  general  partiality  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  state  of  things 
with  us,  we  cannot  avoid  asking  whe- 
ther the  motive  with  which  it  was 
written  was  one  of  unadulterated  af- 
fection for  England ;  and  this  because, 
when  he  writes,  he  must  feel  that  his 
ultramontane  views  of  religion  will 
find  but  a  faint  response  here.  We 
•suspect  that  dislike  of  the  present 
dynasty  in  France  had  something  to 
do  with  the  matter;  and  the  very 
fact  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
publish  this  book  under  the  eyes  of 
the  censorship,  seems  to  imply  that 
the  press  enjoys  at  the  present  day, 
in  that  country,  a  more  extended 
liberty  than  it  did  a  short  time  ago. 
This  is  a  good. sign.  If  Louis  Napo- 
leon is  as  wise  as  we  take  him  to  be, 
he  will  grant,  from  time  to  time,  such 
a  degree  of  liberty  as  his  people  are 
able  to  bear.  But  the  very  name  of 
Empire  is  a  difficulty.  He  has  once 
said  himself,  "  The  Empire  means 
Peace  ;"  but  certainly  the  word  from 
which  it  is  derived  implies  military 
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domination.  It  always  connects  with 
the  cause  to  which  it  is  attached  an 
idea  of  election,  and  thus  more  or 
less  of  instability.  Now  that  the 
Bourbons  appear  to  have  lost  them- 
selves almost  without  hope,  the  Na- 
poleons seem  to  have  the  game  in 
their  own  hands ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  requires  an  exquisite 
tact  to  play  it  put.  It  was  rumoured 
once,  that  if,  instead  of  the  present 
prince,  a  princess  had  been  born,  the 
Emperor  contemplated  the  repeal  of 
the  Salic  law  in  her  favour.  This 
would  have  been  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  ;  but  without  an  hereditary 
aristocracy  such  a  proceeding  would 
have  been  rash.  We  confess  that  we 
should  like  to  see  the  restoration  of 
the  kingdom  of  France  in  a  dynasty 
which  certainly,  in  spite  of  its  ante- 
cedents, seems  better  inclined  to  us 
than  that  of  the  Bourbons,  most  of 
whom  were  our  inveterate  and  here- 
ditary enemies.  The  change  of  dy- 
nasty, always  in  itself  undesirable,  is 
now  an  accomplished  fact,  and  by 
this  time  may  to  English  ideas  appear 
as  invested  with  a  kind  of  divine 
right.  We  would  mix  no  anticipa- 
tions of  evil  in  our  welcomings  to 
this  world  of  doubt  and  sorrow  of  the 
first-born  of  the  heartiest  ally  that 
England  has  ever  possessed  among 
French  monarchs  ;  and  we  hope  with 
all  our  hearts  that  the  Emperor  will 
be  guided  by  the  Highest  Wisdom  in 
the  choice  of  means  to  secure  at  the 
same  time  the  stability  of  his  line, 
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and  the  happiness  of  the  people  he 
governs,  in  a  manner  at  the  same 
time  so  able  and  so  well  proportioned 
to  the  necessities  of  the  times. 

We  have  extended  the  limits  of 
this  Review  somewhat,  it  must  be 
confessed,  in  the  spirit  of  self-appro- 
bation. Never  was  book  written  by 
a  foreigner  of  universally  admitted 
character  and  intelligence,  which  more 
completely  endorses  those  great  Con- 
servative principles,  which  have  ever 
been  to  this  Magazine  the  pole-star 
and  the  mariner's  compass  in  the 
stormy  sea  of  politics.  We  have 
attempted  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  contents  of  this  admirable  book, 
although  we  have  often  wandered 
from  its  ground  in  the  discussion  of 
the  very  interesting  topics  of  which 
it  treats.  Without  giving  original 
extracts,  we  may  also  be  allowed  to 
bear  witness  to  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  the  style.  Whenever  the 
heart  of  a  Briton  cools  towards  his 
country,  from  the  effects  of  dis- 
appointment or  ennui,  let  him  warm 
it  by  the  fire  of  this  genial  present 
from  a  foreign  land;  and  when  he 
feels  inclined,  by  listening  to  sophis- 
tical writers,  to  undervalue  his  ances- 
tral rights,  let  him  turn  over  its 
healthy  pages,  and  record  the  vow 
embodied  in  the  words  of  a  genuine 
English  song— - 

"  Unimpaired  to  our  children  those  lights 

shall  descend  ; 

We  will  live  to  preserve  them,  or  die  to 
defend." 
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ON  FISH-PONDS  AND   FISHING-BOATS. 


IN  a  recent  Number  (March  1856) 
we  endeavoured  to  exhibit  the  con- 
dition of  our  Scottish  sea-fisheries 
—those  of  the  herring  more  espe- 
cially— and  to  show  that  their  in- 
creasing prosperity  under  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  administration  made 
it  more  than  doubtful  whether  any 
interference  with  existing  regula- 
tions was  advisable.  A  subject 
with  which  the  very  life  -  interests 
of  our  poorer  population  are  so  inti- 
mately connected,  cannot  be  too  de- 
liberately or  cautiously  considered ; 
and  we  continue  to  trust  that  any 
change  in  these  matters  will  be 
made  rather  in  relation  to  the  prac- 
tical improvement  and  well-being  of 
a  very  peculiar,  and,  we  may  say, 
exceptional  portion  of  our  people — 
such  as  those  who  pursue  their  danger- 
ous calling  on  the  deep — than  in  con- 
formity with  any  abstract  principle 
of  political  economy. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  more 
technical  portion  of  our  present  sub- 
ject (that  of  the  fishing  -  boats  of 
Scotland,  and  their  most  appropriate 
size  and  structure),  we  desire  to  in- 
dulge ourselves,  if  not  our  readers,  in 
a  few  miscellaneous  observations  on 
some  cognate  matters. 

It  has  often  struck  us  as  a  singu- 
lar thing,  and  one  which  may  cer- 
tainly be  ranked  among  the  oppro- 
bria  of  natural  history,  that  while  so 
much  has  been  successfully  accom- 
plished in  the  way  of  ascertaining 
the  pursuits  and  habits,  the  early  as 
well  as  the  adult  conditions  of  the 
salmon,  that  far  more  important 
species,  THE  HERRING,  should  have 
been  utterly  disregarded  in  every- 
thing except  its  capture  and  con- 
sumption. No  doubt,  Nature  protects 
the  latter  much  more  effectually  from 
the  improvident  poacher,  or  other 
ruthless  destroyer,  than  she  does  a 
species  which,  in  instinctive  obedi- 
ence to  the  regulating  laws  of  its  in- 
crease, labours  under  the  necessity 
of  entering  into  and  travelling  far 
along  those  narrow  highways  of 
water  commonly  called  rivers,  where 
its  precarious  life  lies  under  the 
merciless  and  unmitigated  control  of 


net-and-coble,  cairn-net,  and  cruive, 
dam-dyke,  mill-lade,  and  leister.  The 
wonder  is,  that,  labouring  beneath 
such  an  accumulation  of  adverse 
contingencies,  a  single  salmon  sur- 
vives to  such  a  matured  condition 
as  to  present  the  ocular  proof  of 
its  natural  magnificence ;  and  even 
should  it  chance  to  do  so,  we 

"  Love  it  for  the  dangers  it  has  seen," 

and  all  the  more  rejoice  over  its  final 
and  inevitable  doom,  when  we  close 
our  serried  ranks  around  the  "  prin- 
cipal cut"  of  a  fresh-run  thirty-pound- 
er, externally  all  silver  bright  and 
blue — like  some  snowy  alp  o'er-cano- 
pied  by  the  cerulean  sky — internally 
like  a  combination  of  the  illustrious 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
"  belle  couleur  de  rose  "  being  fondly 
streaked  with  those  snowy  cloudlets, 
which  evanish  after  a  few  hours'  re- 
moval from  its  murmuring  home. 
But  herrings  rejoice  and  abide  in  the 
exhaustless  and  unsearchable  waters 
of  the  stainless  deep,  which  call  no 
man  master,  and  there  they  come 
and  go,  no  doubt  under  the  regulat- 
ing influence  of  some  instinctive  feel- 
ing, and  in  conformity  with  certain 
fixed  habitual  laws,  with  a  view  to 
their  own  increase  and  man's  ad- 
vantage, but  still  with  a  boundless 
field  for  the  exercise  and  recreation 
of  their  great  armies  (is  not  the  word 
herring  derived  from  the  old  Saxon 
heer,  a  mighty  host  1),  and  so  possessing 
the  power  of  withdrawal  downwards 
into  the  dim,  though  not  disastrous, 
twilight  of  the  deep,  where  the  de- 
vices of  humanity  are  of  no  avail. 
It  is  chiefly  for  such  reasons  that  we 
need  no  close-time  for  the  preserva- 
tion, or  fixed  periods  for  the  capture 
of  herrings.  Salmon  require  protec- 
tion during  the  breeding  season,  not 
merely  because  they  are  then  unfit 
for  food,  but  because,  even  were  they 
otherwise,  by  entering  small  and 
shallow  waters  with  a  view  to  spawn, 
they  place  themselves  in  the  power 
of  every  lawless  person  who  incon- 
siderately desires  to  commit  an  on- 
slaught. Probably  no  salmon  spawns 
in  any  place  which  is  not  more  or 
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less  at  the  mercy  of  the  human  race, 
who,  as  regards  the  destruction  of 
fish,  have  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions. 

The  so-called  natural  history  of 
the  herring,  as  given  in  books,  is  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.  Let  us 
here  briefly  record  it  as  a  sample  of 
absurdity.  We  shall  take  Pennant 
as  still  the  prevailing  authority  on 
a  subject  which  men  have  in  some 
measure  beneath  their  eyes,  if  they 
would"  but  exercise  the  functions  of 
those  "  orbs  "  with  which  they  seem, 
in  truth,  to  rule  the  night,  delight- 
ing to  look  on  darkness  rather  than 
daylight. 

Pennant  (in  his  British  Zoology) 
states  that  the  "  great  winter  rendez- 
vous of  the  herring  is  within  the 
arctic  circle  :  there  they  continue 
many  months,  in  order  to  recruit 
themselves  after  the  fatigues  of 
spawning,  the  seas  within  that  space 
swarming  with  small  Crustacea  in  a 
far  greater  degree  than  in  our  warmer 
latitudes."  So  fewofusgo  much  beyond 
Shetland  during  the  winter  season, 
that  it  is  of  course  by  no  means  easy 
to  say  exactly  what  is  doing  at  that 
inclement  period  within  the  arctic 
circle,  which  is  somewhat  farther 
north.  But  all  that  we  know  of 
these  hyperborean  seas  proves  that 
they  are  not  much  frequented  by  that 
fish  at  any  time  whatever,  although  a 
small  species  is  described  by  Crantz 
as  occurring  north  of  Greenland, 
probably  the  same  as  that  detected 
by  Sir  John  Franklin  during  his 
second  journey  to  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  Sea. 

"  They  begin,"  continues  Pennant, 
"  to  appear  off  the  Shetland  Isles  in 
April  and  May  :  these  are  only  fore- 
runners of  the  grand  shoal  which  comes 
in  June,  and  their  appearance  is  marked 
by  certain  signs — by  the  number  of  birds, 
such  as  gannets  and  others,  which  follow 
to  prey  on  them  ;  but  when  the  main 
body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  is 
such  as  to  alter  the  very  appearance  of 
the  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  distinct 
columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  length, 
and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they 
drive  the  water  before  them  with  a  kind 
of  rippling  ;  sometimes  they  sink  for  the 
space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  rise 
again  to  the  surface,  and  in  bright 
weather  reflect  a  variety  of  splendid 
colours,  like  a  field  of  the  most  precious 
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gems,  in  which,  or  rather  in  a  much 
more  valuable  light,  should  this  stu- 
pendous gift  of  Providence  be  consider- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Isles.  The  first  check  this  army  meets 
in  its  march  southward  is  from  the 
Shetland  Isles,  which  divide  it  into  two 
parts ;  one  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the 
other  to  the  western  shores  of  Great 
Britain,  and  fill  every  bay  and  creek 
with  their  numbers  :  others  pass  on  to- 
wards Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient 
mart  of  herrings ;  they  then  pass  through 
the  British  Channel,  and  after  that  in  a 
manner  disappear.  Those  which  take 
to  the  west,  after  offering  themselves  to- 
the  Hebrides,  where  the  great  stationary 
fishing  is,  proceed  towards  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a  second 
interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  a 
second  diversion ;  the  one  takes  to  the 
western  side,  and  is  scarce  perceived, 
being  soon  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  but  the  other,  which  passes 
into  the  Irish  Sea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts  that  border 
it" 

All  this  is  stated  in  such  distinct 
and  authoritative  detail,  as  if  it  had 
been  often  witnessed  from  many  a 
"  beaked  promontory,"  that  we  need 
not  marvel  it  has  been  believed. 
Now  there  is  not  the  slightest  foun- 
dation in  fact  for  such  far  migra- 
tions. The  herring  is  a  native  fish, 
born  and  bred  along  our  shores, 
which  it  never  leaves  for  any  length 
of  either  time  or  space,  although  it 
has  its  periods  of  retirement  and  re- 
pose like  other  considerate  creatures, 
and  is  in  the  habit  of  sinking  for 
security,  especially  after  spawning, 
into  the  deeper  and  more  tranquil 
places  of  the  sea.  The  expression 
in  daily  use  of  "  full "  and  "  spent " 
herrings,  indicates  the  difference 
which  exists  in  their  condition  at 
different  times ;  and  why  should  the 
"  myriad-minded  Shakespeare  "  have 
employed  the  familiar  similitude  of 
a  shotten  herring,"  meaning  there- 
by a  herring  which  had  newly  spawn- 
ed, if  that  process  were  performed 
only  amid  the  icebergs  of  the  north, 
or  beneath  the  stainless  shadows  of 

"  The  earthquake-rifted  mountains  of  bright 
snow  ? " 

We  habitually  find  along  our  shores 
herrings  of  extremely  small  dimen- 
sions, as  little  as  the  least  of  all 
sprats  or  garvies ;  then  we  have 
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them  exceeding  the  size  of  the  latter, 
but  still  of  unmarketable  measure  ; 
next  come  the  maties,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  grilse  of  herrings, 
the  body  firm  and  well-formed,  but 
the  spawn  only  slightly  developed; 
and,  finally,  in  autumn  and  the 
winter  season,  we  meet  with  the 
breeding  fishes,  the  milt  and  ova 
becoming  more  and  more  matured 
till  the  spawning  process  is  perform- 
ed, not  "  within  the  arctic  circle," 
but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  many  a  well-known  shore.  That 
this  invaluable  species  never  leaves 
our  coasts  is  in  truth  demonstrated 
by  the  fact,  that  at  one  station  or 
another  it  is  successfully  fished  for 
all  the  year  round.  The  herring 
fishing  commences  in  May,  off  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island  of 
Lewis  or  the  Long  Island,  and  con- 
tinues there  for  some  months.  It 
spreads  throughout  the  summer  all 
along  the  western  and  eastern  shores 
of  Scotland,  enriching  many  a  land- 
locked bay  and  sylvan  sea-loch,  and 
attaining  its  maximum  off  the  Caith- 
ness coast  in  August.  It  continues 
in  Lochfine  and  other  sheltered 
waters  almost  into  the  winter  sea- 
woii.  Although  a  summer  occupation 
also  off  the  Yarmouth  district,  it  re- 
commences there  in  autumn,  and  ad- 
vances well  into  the  winter.  In  the 
Firth  of  Forth  we  have  likewise  a 
productive  summer  and  autumnal 
fishery,  advantageously  renewed  by 
the  advent,  in  December  and  other 
winter  months,  of  a  medium-sized 
well-flavoured  herring,  by  no  means 
rich,  yet  not  to  be  despised  by  any 
man  whose  destiny  is  not  to  dwell  " 
between  Campbelton  and  Inverary. 
Scarcely  has  our  winter  fishing  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth  terminated,  than 
it  commences  off  Ballantrae,  and 
other  stations  on  the  Ayrshire  coast, 
in  early  spring,  by  which  time,  how- 
ever, the  fish  are  spawning,  and  in 
bad  condition.  The  early  Yarmouth 
herring  fishery  commences  from  10th 
to  15th  March,  and  continues  till 
about  the  middle  of  May,  by  which 
time  it  has  begun  again  in  Lewis. 
When  herrings  first  show  themselves 
off  the  last-named  locality,  they  are  al- 
most always  flabby  and  flavourless, 
although  they  improve  rapidly  as  the 
season  advances ;  and  though  not  fit 
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for  branding,  they  bring  a  fair  price 
abroad,  as  oeing  the  first  produce  of 
the  season,  and  so  are  sought  after 
rather  by  reason  of  novelty  than 
their  own  nutritive  nature. 

There  is  a  well-known  bank  off 
Ballantrae,  often  much  resorted  to 
by  herring-boats  in  spring,  although 
the  fish  are  not  seldom  worthless, 
and  only  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
an  inferior  kind  of  red-herrings.  An 
idea  has  long  prevailed  along  our 
western  shores,  and  still  continues 
there  in  unabated  strength,  that  the 
most  luscious  and  highly  flavoured 
of  all  our  herrings,  those  of  Loch- 
fine,  do  not  spawn  in  that  sheltered 
sea-loch,  but  migrate  during  winter 
to  the  Ayrshire  coast,  and  spawn 
upon  the  bank  off  Ballantrae.  It  is 
therefore  argued  that  the  fishing 
there  in  spring  is  extremely  destruc- 
tive, by  disturbing  the  parent  fish 
in  their  operations,  displacing  the 
spawn  when  deposited,  and  destroy- 
ing the  old  fish,  at  a  time  when  they 
are  worse  than  useless  for  human 
food.  It  is  maintained  that  this 
fishing  should  be  prevented  by  law, 
as  interfering  with  one  of  the  great 
cradles  of  the  finny  race,  and  reck- 
lessly injuring  the  future  captures  of 
the  famous  herrings  of  Lochfine — 
seeing  that  the  exhausted  and  insipid 
Ayrshire  fish,  if  allowed  the  free  ful- 
filment of  their  natural  instincts, 
would,  after  abundantly  peopling  the 
submarine  "  banks  and  braes "  of 
the  southern  side  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  return  in  renewed. condition, 
with  all  their  pristine  fat  and  fla- 
vour, to  enjoy  the  summer  and 
autumnal  seasons  in  that  far-stretch- 
ing inland  water.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  vast  shoals  of  herrings,  in  a 
state  of  migratory  movement,  have 
been  traced  continuously  from  the 
latter  loch,  progressing  outwards  and 
onwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Ayr- 
shire coast,  although  by  a  somewhat 
devious  route,  till  they  have  reached 
the  spawning -bank  off  Ballantrae. 
This  is  an  important,  though  it  may 
be  not  altogether  a  conclusive  fact, 
in  the  natural,  or  at  least  local, 
history  of  the  herring.  It  is  also 
curious,  and  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
firmatory, that  although  Lochfine 
is  so  richly  and  redundantly  stored 
with  tliis  delicious  fish,  we  have  no 
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distinct  knowledge  of  its  spawning- 
grounds  within  the  proper  basin  of 
the  loch  itself.  That  herrings  do 
breed  in  Lochfine  we  doubt  not,  but 
that  they  also  come  and  go,  from 
and  towards  other  places,  and  that 
the  majority  merely  feed  and  fatten 
in  those  peaceful  inland  waters,  we 
regard  as  highly  probable,  though 
not  positively  proved. 

That  the  vicinity  of  Ballantrae  is, 
however,  a  vast  and  invaluable  piece 
of  spa wning -ground,  we  feel  quite 
assured  from  ocular  inspection.  We 
have  now  dredged  over  it  very  care- 
fully in  the  course  of  two  successive 
springs.  We  waited  till  the  usual 
March  fishing  had  come,  and  almost 
gone,  having  at  the  same  time,  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  had  samples  of 
the  herrings  of  both  sexes  cured  and 
kept  for  our  examination.  The  bank 
lies  about  a  mile  or  little  more  off 
shore.  It  extends  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length  by  nearly  half-a- 
mile  in  breadth,  and  is  covered  by 
from  seven  to  nine  fathoms  of  water. 
The  bottom  is  a  coarse  shingle,  com- 
posed of  stones  and  gravel,  firm  with- 
out being  fixed,  and  clear  of  mud  or 
clay.  The  nets  used  are  weighted 
along  their  lower  edge  by  heavy 
stones,  and,  instead  of  floating  free, 
after  the  ordinary  drift-net  fashion, 
they  are  let  down  till  they  touch  and 
rest  upon  the  bottom,  forming,  as  it 
were,  a  wall  of  netting.  They  are 
-allowe4*to  lie  there  for  some  time, 
causing,  as  is  alleged,  great  destruc- 
tion to  the  spawning  fish,  serious  dis- 
turbance and  prevention  to  such  as  a  re 
not  actually  netted,  and  vast  and  irre- 
mediable damage  to  the  newly-depo- 
sited spawn,  which  is  not  only  crushed 
and  displaced  by  the  heavily-weighted 
nets,  but  brought  up  in  great  masses 
when  these  are  hauled,  and  rendered 
unproductive  by  removal  from  its 
natural  bed.  The  ropes  and  general 
cordage  of  the  nets  are  said  to  become, 
in  the  course  of  a  night's  work,  so 
coated  over  with  this  tenacious 
.spawn,  as  to  resemble  "  a  man's  leg" 
in  thickness.  Great  quantities  of  it 
are  thus  brought  up  into  the  boats, 
and  of  course  perish,  while  other 
masses,  after  being  loosened,  are 
driven  by  currents  to  and  fro,  and 
either  cast  high  and  dry  ashore,  or 
eventually  redeposited  in  places  not 
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naturally  fitted  for  their  reception 
and  development. 

For  some  time  preceding  our  per- 
sonal inspection  of  this  bank,  we  had 
directed  the  superintendent  of  the 
fisheries  to  preserve  a  series  of  sam- 
ples of  both  sexes  for  examination, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  spring 
fishing.  These  of  course  repre- 
sented the  general  condition  of  the 
shoal  which  was  alleged  to  be  there 
spawning.  They  were  evidently  so 
engaged,  the  majority  being  in  the 
last  stage  of  ripeness,  while  some 
were  already  half-spawned,  and  a 
few  were  spent  fish.  There  were,  how- 
ever, comparatively  very  few  of  the 
last,  a  circumstance  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  fact,  that  these  fish,  so  soon 
as  they  have  spawned,  sink  away,  as 
it  were,  from  off  the  bank  into  the 
deeper  water  to  recover  strength,  and 
do  not  show  themselves  again,  either 
on  that  coast  or  elsewhere,  till  they 
are  getting  into  comparatively  good 
condition.  Whatever  information 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
others  has  constantly  confirmed  our 
own  observations,  made  at  various 
seasons,  and  on  many  points  along 
our  coasts,  and  tends  to  prove  that 
spent  fish  are  but  seldom  seen  in 
numbers.  However,  over  the  bank 
in  question  the  gravid  fish  had  been 
hovering  for  some  weeks,  and  were 
now  beginning  to  decrease  and 
disappear,  and  so  we  considered 
it  a  fit  time  to  examine  the  state 
of  the  ground.  We  went  over  it 
very  carefully  with  an  oyster-dredge, 
during  the  better  parts  of  several 
days,  ever  and  anon  bringing  up 
to  the  surface  a  portion  of  the  natu- 
ral bed  or  shingle  of  which  it  was 
composed,  for  minute  examination. 
Over  large  tracts  there  was  scarcely 
a  stone  or  pebble,  from  the  size  of  a 
cocked-hat  to  a  cherry-stone,  that 
was  not  covered  and  incrusted,  at 
least  over  all  its  upper  or  exposed 
surface,  with  a  coating  of  eggs,  form- 
ing a  widely-diffused  but  by  no 
means  thickened  mass  of  ova,  as  the 
sands  by  the  sea-shore  innumerable. 
This  congregated  spawn  Avas  so  ex- 
tremely viscid  or  glutinous  that 
small  stones  were  massed  together  by 
it,  and  so  might  be  lifted  up  in 
groups  or  strings,  while  the  larger 
and  more  rocky  pieces  were  coated 
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over  by  the  same  adhesive  covering, 
which  could  not  at  once  be  detached 
without  some  little  pressure  of  the 
thumb-nail.  It  did  not,  however, 
seem  to  lie  anywhere  in  lumps  or 
thickly-agglutinated  masses  of  itself] 
but  was  spread  or  superficially  dif- 
fused, no  doubt  for  the  sake  of  more 
direct  action  of  water  upon  each  in- 
dividual egg.  In  some  places  it  had 
fallen  pretty  thickly  into  little  cre- 
vices, or  between  the  walls,  as  it 
were,  of  one  stone  and  another,  but 
a  beautiful  and  pretty  equal  coating 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  order  of  the 
day.  So  we  infer  that  the  large 
heaps  or  masses  of  herring-spawn, 
alleged  to  be  brought  up  by  the  nets 
when  these  are  either  sunk  by  weights 
to  the  bottom,  or  used  as  trawls,  are 
the  result  of  gatherings,  or  accumu- 
lated scrapings,  over  the  surface  of 
the  bed. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  more 
minute  details.  We  satisfied  our- 
selves of  the  fact  that  the  Ballantrae 
bank,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
was  a  principal  haunt  of  herrings  in 
the  spring,  and  that  they  congregated 
then  and  there  with  a  view  to  spawn. 
We  had  waited  till  their  functions 
were  nearly  fulfilled  (illustrative  spe- 
cimens having  been,  as  we  have  said, 
preserved  for  our  examination  from 
time  to  time),  and  as  soon  as  we 
were  apprised  of  this,  by  the  occur- 
rence of  half-spawned  and  spent  fish, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  main 
body,  we  carefully  examined  the 
ground,  and  found  it,  as  just  de- 
scribed, an  almost  uniform  and  con- 
tinuous carpet  of  spawn.  The  ova 
were  in  various  •  stages  of  develop- 
ment •  some  being  pure,  clear,  almost 
colourless,  resembling,  though  quite 
distinguishable  from,  the  viscid  mat- 
ter in  which  they  were  enveloped ; 
others  having  a  pair  of  black  speck- 
like  eyes  very  discernible  within 
them  ;  while  not  a  few.could  be  seen, 
even  without  the  assistance  of  a  lens, 
to  contain  more  shapely  young  ones, 
which,  when  held  within  a  drop  of 
water,  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  exhi- 
bited a  heaving  motion — one  of  those 
mighty  throes v  by  which  an  infant 
herring  first  seeks  to  anticipate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  boundless  deep. 
The  sight  was  beautiful  exceedingly, 
and  of  great  interest  and  importance. 
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We  made  a  vain  attempt  to  rear  a 
few  thousand  in  a  state  of  satisfied 
captivity,  knowing,  by  experience, 
that  all  things  may  be  tamed  except 
the  tongue  of  man  and  his  fair  com- 
panion. But  though  our  motives 
were  good,  our  means  were  insuffi- 
cient. We  could  only  keep  them  in 
buckets  on  a  cutter's  deck,  and  even 
there  could  not  at  that  time  conveni- 
ently accomplish  a  long  or  continuous 
course  of  observations.  They  were 
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tinct  heads,  and  very  observable 
eyes  ;  but  we  fear  that  there  was 
something  awanting,  or  unconform- 
able,  in  the  natural  conditions  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  as  they 
all  died  and  disappeared  almost  as 
soon  as  born.  Such  as  we  kept  in 
small  glasses,  for  the  sake  of  observa- 
tion, in  the  cabin,  were  very  speedily 
hatched,  but  their  life  also  was  even 
as  a  vapour,  and  they  were  scarcely 
excluded  before  they  expired.  Their 
first  step  in  life  was  their  last. 

With  respect  to  the  precise  period 
of  the  spawning  of  herring,  we  have 
no  doubt  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
salmon,  it  extends,  when  various 
localities  are  taken  into  view,  over 
several  months.  We  have  seen  many 
fish  of  both  sexes,  by  the  close  of 
autumn  and  commencement  'of  win- 
ter, obviously  very  near  their  spawn- 
ing time.  These  would  deposit  early, 
that  is,  much  sooner  than  the  month 
of  March,  which  seemed  the  con- 
cluding period  for  those  oft'  Ballan- 
trae. We  may  therefore  suppose  the 
period  to  range  from  the  beginning 
of  winter  to  the  commencement  of 
spring.  Neither  need  we  doubt  that 
the  general  nature  of  the  locality 
chosen  may  be  correctly  inferred 
from  that  of  the  Ballantrae  Bank, 
although  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
additional  and  more  extended  obser- 
vations. Although  our  people,  both 
practical  fishermen  and  proprietors, 
have  long  been  aware  that  the  nor- 
thern migration  of  herrings  was  a 
myth,  and  that  they  were  essentially 
a  native  fish,  and  "  to  the  manor 
born,"  yet  certain  other  inferences, 
deduced  from  superficial  observation, 
and  the  casual  occurrence  of  mis- 
placed spawn,  were  equally  inaccu- 
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rate.  We  had  ourselves  been  often 
told  (and  have,  we  fear, '  recorded) 
that  the  favourite  spawning  places 
of  herring  were  "  sandy  spits,"  or 
promontories,  near  the  shore.  Now, 
sand  may  be  looked  upon  as  movable 
rather  than  heritable  property,  and 
would  by  no  means  suit  the  views 
of  prudent  parents,  which,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  prefer  a  some- 
what fixed  foundation  of  stedfast 
stones  and  gravel.  Still  more  fanci- 
ful and  fallacious  was  the  belief  that 
prevailed  among  some  so-called  ob- 
servers in  the  Western  Islands,  that 
herrings  spawned  among  sea -weed. 
So  far,  indeed,  had  this  idea  at  one 
time  gained  belief,  that  an  excellent 
and  assiduous  inquirer,  very  fond  of 
natural  science,  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder,  was  actually  induced 
by  it  to  advise  our  Highland  and 
insular  coast  proprietors  to  sacrifice 
the  profits  of  their  kelp  manufacture, 
and  abstain  from  cutting  sea-weed, 
lest  that  practice  should  interfere 
with  the  successful  breeding  of  her- 
rings. Now,  consider  for  a  moment 
where  the  masses  of  our  various  sea- 
weeds really  grow.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  tangles,  which  merely 
wave  their  large  flags  over  the  sub- 
sided surface,  and  keep  their  stems 
beneath,  it  is  always  between  high 
and  low  water-mark,  a  kind  of  de- 
batable ground,  where  they  meet 
with  that  alternate  exposure  and 
submergence  which  their  natural 
constitution  stands  in  need  of.  But 
that  space  is  also  the  very  region  of 
storm  and  terror — the  place  where, 
during  tempestuous  weather,  "  the 
hell  of  waters"  rolls  and  roars  with 
the  greatest  and  most  unmitigated 
fury.  There  the  very  stones,  as  they 
turn  over  in  myriads,  make  a  mur- 
muring moan,  like  the  voice  of  far- 
off  thunder,  heard  at  intervals  when 
the  raging  surf,  as  if  exhausted, 
ceases  for  a  moment  its  resounding 
roar,  only  to  rise  again  and  roll 
onwards  more  wrathfully  than  ever. 
Alas  for  the  herring  -  spawn  amid 
that  dread  contention,  where  it  would 
inevitably  be  "  cast  up  like  mire 
and  dirt"  by  the  "  sea  which  cannot 
rest."  But 'we  ourselves  may  rest 
assured  that  no  herring  (probably  no 
fish  that  does  not  burrow  like'  the 
sand-eel)  deposits  its  spawn  above 
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low  water-mark.  Not  far  seawards- 
of  that  line  it  may  probably  some- 
times do  so,  but,  we  presume,  inva- 
riably with  an  abiding  covering  of 
from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in  depth 
of  water, '  and  upon  a  bottom  of 
neither  rock  nor  sand,  but  clean 
strong  shingle.  The  kelpers  may 
therefore  cut  away  at  their  sea-weed 
without  let  or  hindrance. 

That  very  interesting  and  detailed 
observations  might  be  made  on  the 
breeding  of  herring  e.and  other  sea- 
fish  by  those  who  dwell  in  suitable 
localities,  is  very  certain.  Spawn., 
placed  in  a  small  sheltered  creek, 
partially  protected  or  built  up,  and 
yet  subjected,  in  a  modified  manner, 
to  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tidal 
waters,  would  afford  an  opportunity 
of  constant  and  continued  inspection, 
and  might  be  obtained  either  as 
"  anchored  on  its  native  shore,"  or 
pressed  from  the  bodies  of  the  parent 
fish,  in  accordance  with  the  so-called 
artificial,  that  is,  mechanical  process, 
now  so  frequently  and  freely  per- 
formed on  salmon.  We  know  that 
all  kinds  of  sea-fish  may  be  kept 
successfully  in  salt-water  ponds, 
although  we  are  not  avrare  that 
their  breeding  and  upbringing  have 
been  yet  attempted.  As  many  curious 
facts  in  their  character  and  constitu- 
tion might  be  thereby  ascertained, 
we  regret  that  none  of  the  many 
who  possess  both  time  and  local 
appliances,  should  have  availed 
themselves  of  their  natural  posi- 
tion to  institute  such  an  experi- 
mental course  of  observation  as  that 
now  indicated.  While  we  find 
soldier-crabs  and  .  cray-fish,  snails, 
aphrodites,  and  sea-anemones,  all, 
if  not  "  capering  nimbly  in  a  lady's 
chamber,"  at  least  placed  in  glass 
jars  on  drawing-room  and  other 
tables,  for  the  sake  of '  so-called 
scientific  observation,  we  regret  the 
more  that  a  portion  of  the  needful 
patience  and  expense  is  not  here 
and  there  bestowed  on  objects  of 
equal  beauty  and  interest,  and  far 
greater  value. 

Sea-ponds  for  the  preservation  of 
fresh  fish  for  the  supply  of  our 
tables,  have  never  been  generally 
introduced  among  us,  and,  except  as 
matters  of  amusement,  are  not  now 
likely  to  increase  in  number.  The 
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great  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  fish 
along  our  infinitely  varied  coasts, 
their  easy  and  incessant  capture,  and 
the  largely  increased  means  of  rapid 
transport  from  place  to  place,  have 
almost  equalised  their  distribution, 
and  made  far  inland  market-places 
as  redundant  in  their  scaly  spoils 
as  those  of  the  resounding  shore. 
But  still  there  are  stations,  even 
now,  very  far  from  both  church  and 
market,  and  a  good  store  of  fresh 
fish  would  surely  make  some  amends 
at  least  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
deprivation,  while  it  in  no  way  em- 
bittered the  effect  of  the  former. 

The  last  eificient  sea-fish  pond  we 
chanced  to  examine  is  situate  near 
Port-Nesson,  in  Wigtownshire.  It 
was  constructed  in  1800  by  Mr  Mae- 
dowall  of  Logan,  and,  being  founded 
upon  a  rock,  is  as  fresh  as  the 
year  it  was  excavated.  It  con- 
sists of  a  deep  basin,  artificially 
hollowed  out  at  the  upper  end  of  a 
narrow  natural  creek  or  crevice  be- 
tween two  walls  of  rock,  through 
which  the  tide  flows  at  high  water 
so  freely  as  to  keep  the  pond  for 
ever  freshly  salt,  and  for  some  hours 
full.  When  the  tide  recedes,  of 
course  the  water  subsides  to  the  edge 
of  the  basin,  leaving  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  depth  within  it.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  creek  just  adjoining 
this  deep  excavation  is  built  up  with 
large  stones,  firmly  set,  but  without 
mortar,  so  that  while  the  sea-water 
of  each  uprising  tide  flows  through 
its  interstices,  it  forms  a  sufficient 
barrier  to  prevent  the  escape  or  out- 
ward progress  of  the  fishes,  It  was 
low  water  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
and  so  the  pond  and  its  contents 
were  distinctly  visible.  A  flight  of 
steps  leads  downwards  to  a  small 
platform  by  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
moment  the  old  woman,  who  was 
our  conductress,  showed  herself  in 
the  act  of  descending  these  steps,  the 
whole  body  of  cod-fish  and  other 
creatures  moved  towards  her,  just  as 
a  flock  of  poultry  follow  a  henwife. 
She  had  in  her  'hand  a  basin  filled 
with  sand-eels  and  limpets;  and 
when  we  neared  the  surface  of  the 
pond,  and  were  seen  by  the  fish  to  be 
manipulating  the  contents  of  the 
basin,  as  many  as  could  press  them- 
selves close  in -shore  raised  their 
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heads,  or  at  least  the  anterior  por- 
tion, quite  out  of  the  water,  opened 
their  mouths  wide,  and  made  a 
gurgling  and  occasionally  a  snapping 
sound,  the  latter  occasioned  by  the 
sudden  shutting  of  their  jaws,  when 
they  felt  or  fancied  that  something 
had  dropped  between  them.  The 
sense  of  taste  or  touch  seemed  quick 
and  delicate  in  these  ungainly  crea- 
tures. While  distributing  the  lim- 
pets, we  somewhat  idly  cast  in  with 
them  a  few  heads  of  the  large  "  horse- 
gowans "  (ox-eye  daisy),  which  we 
had  chanced  to  pluck  in  an  adjoining 
meadow.  They  also  speedily  dis- 
appeared, but  only  for  a  single 
second,  being  instantaneously  reject- 
ed with  considerable  force.  In  this  way 
they  sometimes  blew  even  the  desired 
limpets  into  each  other's  mouths. 
The  majority  seemed  quite  as  tame 
and  familiar  as  chickens  or  puppy- 
dogs.  We  observed  that  they  were 
unable  to  swallow  anything  with- 
out previously  making  a  downward 
plunge  of  their  heads,  and  filling 
their  mouths  with  water,  the  latter 
being  no  doubt  immediately  expelled 
through  the  gill-covers,  while  the 
food  passed  down  into  the  gullet. 
They  rolled  lazily  about,  laying  their 
heacls  over  each  other,  and  kept  all 
pressing  in  a  mass  within  the  space 
of  a  few  yards,  close  to  the  rocky 
ledge  on  which  we  stood,  basin  in 
hand,  the  latter  being  evidently  the 
inducement  to  congregate,  rather 
than  any  personal  predilection  for 
ourselves.  The  sight  was  singular, 
and  showed  how  even  the  natives 
of  the  sunless  deep  may  be  domes- 
ticated, and  rendered  as  familiar 
as  land  animals.  As  we  stood  on 
the  lowest  step,  au  niveau  of  the 
surface  of  the  water,  some  of  them 
laid  their  large  languishing  faces  over 
our  feet,  allowed  us  to  put  our  hands 
beneath  them,  and  roll  them  over, 
or  even  raise  and  replunge  them  (as 
nurses  do  children)  out  of  and  then 
beneath  their  native  brine.  The  spe- 
cies were  chiefly  cod,  with  a  few  lithe, 
a  gurnard,  and  a  small  grilse  or  sea- 
trout.  The  last  named  was  veiy  shy 
and  wary ;  and  although  hunger  is  a 
great  leveller,  and  is  apt  to  bring 
down  haughtiness  to  a  par  with  hu- 
mility, yet  while  approaching  the 
scene  of  festivity,  he  never  ascended 
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to  the  surface,  but  kept  constantly 
darting  about  at  a  depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet  below ;  and  as  the  food, 
when  thrown  in,  was  instantaneously 
swallowed  by  the  cloud  of  cod-fish 
which  hung  above,  certainly  none 
was  allowed  to  make  its  way  to  salmo 
in  the  lower  regions.  Some  of  the 
cod  had  been  imprisoned  for  about  a 
couple  of  years.  It  is  not  found  ad- 
visable either  to  keep  them  long  in 
confinement,  or  to  have  them  of  large 
size,  in  consequence  of  their  tendency, 
in  either  case,  to  tyrannise  over  the 
new-comers  of  smaller  dimensions. 
The  old  fellows,  therefore,  require  to 
be  removed  from  time  to  time,  and 
carried  tenderly  towards  the  larder. 
Herrings  are  seldom  kept  in  confine- 
ment, as,  from  their  fat  and  defence- 
less nature,  they  too  easily  fall  a  prey 
to  the  more  gaunt  and  wide-mouthed 
kinds,  who  ingulf  them  greedily. 
But  a  pond,  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  perhaps  more  closely  guard- 
ed by  a  fine  grating,  just  where  the 
water  ebbs  and  flows,  would  be  of 
great  importance,  by  enabling  us  to 
ascertain  the  breeding  and  growth  of 
herrings,  and  the  production  and  de- 
velopment of  the  spawn  of  that  inva- 
luable species.  On  these  points  we 
as  yet  know  next  to  nothing,  and  our 
ignorance  of  things  so  important  for 
ourselves  and  our  people  to  be  made 
acquainted  with,  ranks,  as  we  have 
said,  among  the  opprobria  of  natural 
history,  and  of  those  who  affect  to 
follow  that  pleasant  though  unpro- 
ductive recreation. 

We  were  considerably  affected  by 
the  tenderness  of  feeling  which  seem- 
ed to  exist  between  most  of  these 
fishes  and  their  ancient  feeder.  They 
had  entire  confidence  in  each  other, 
and  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  founda- 
tion of  their  mutual  respect  and  hap- 
piness, as  it  is  that  of  all  the  domes- 
tic affections.  There  can  be  no  real 
and  enduring  cheerfulness  without  it, 
either  on  the  steadfast  earth,  or  within 
the  glittering  waters.  We  know  that 
many  strong  attachments  have  exist- 
ed between  men  and  fish.  One  of 
the  most  noted  on  record  is  that  which 
was  felt  by  Hortensius  for  a  lamprey, 
at  the  death  of  which  the  orator  al- 
most broke  his  heart,  and  somewhat 
morosely  resented  a  friend's  cajolery 
of  his  grief,  by  retorting  that  such 
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despondency  would  never  have  be- 
fallen him  (the  cajoler),  who  had  sur- 
vived seven  wives,  and  never  shed  a 
tear  for  one  of  them.  Antonia,  the 
wife  of  Drusus,  entertained  so  great 
a  love  for  another  lamprey,  "that 
she  could  find  in  her  heart  to  decke 
it,  and  to  hang  a  paire  of  golden  eare- 
rings  about  the  guils  thereof."  Many 
of  the  conscript  fathers,  who  might 
have  had  other  things  to  think  of, 
were  so  charmed  when  they  succeed- 
ed in  training  some  docile  favourite 
to  feed  from  their  fingers,  as  to  be 
wrapt  in  an  elysium  of  delight.  Tame 
fish  are  now  quite  out  of  fashion, 
although  we  hope  that  their  recent 
introduction  into  the  vivaria  of  our 
Zoological  Gardens  may  revive  the 
taste.  We  may  add,  that  fish  are 
great  favourites  in  Otaheite.  Mr  Ellis 
informs  us,  that  he  has  frequently 
accompanied  a  young  chieftain  to  the 
side  of  a  hole.  So  soon  as  a  whistle 
was  sounded,  an  enormous  eel  would 
show  itself  upon  the  surface,  where 
it  fed  fondly  and  familiarly  from  its 
master's  hand. 

The  Roman  writers  describe  the 
fish-ponds  so  frequent  in  ancient  days. 
Varro  states  that  there  were  two 
sorts — the  one  supplied  with  fresh- 
water, the  other  with  salt.  In  the 
formation  of  the  former,  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  neighbouring  land 
springs,  and  they  were  regarded  as 
poor  men's  ponds ;  the  latter  were, 
of  course,  sea-ponds,  and  being  much 
more  expensive,  were  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  affluent.  Sergius 
Orata,  however,  became  a  millionaire 
in  consequence  of  his  professional 
dealings  in  various  kinds  of  fish. 
Columella  enters  into  many  details 
regarding  the  formation  of  sea-ponds. 
He  recommends  insular  situations, 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  poor  and 
unproductive.  The  site  chosen  should 
be  so  near  the  sea,  that  its  waters 
may  easily  wash  through,  and  never 
stagnate,  thus  imitating  the  great 
main  from  which  they  are  drawn, 
and  which  is  in  perpetual  movement, 
and  renewed  from  hour  to  hour.  They 
may  be  either  made  of  tiles  or  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  rock,  and  the  fur- 
ther extremity,  which  is  deeper  and 
cooler  than  the  rest,  should  conduct 
by  channels  into  a  grotto,  where  the 
scaly  flock  may  retire  during  the  heat 
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of  the  day,  like  cattle,  for  refreshment 
and  repose.  In  supplying  these  re- 
servoirs, the  water  should  be  let  in 
from  one  place  and  out  at  an  oppo- 
site, so  as  to  secure  a  constant  re- 
newal— a  thing  of  prime  importance. 
When  the  vivarium  to  be  formed  is 
scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
its  basin  should  be  dug  down  about 
nine  feet,  and  the  conduit-pipes 
placed  about  two  feet  from  the  top, 
and  very  capacious,  so  as  to  admit  of 
sudden  flushes  of  water  to  aid  the 
issue  of  the  more  stagnant  mass  lying 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  If  the 
dimensions  of  the  pond  permit,  the 
practice  is  recommended  of  removing 
fragments  of  rock  covered  with  sea- 
weed from  the  shore,  and  scattering 
them  about  the  enclosure  in  imita- 
tion of  the  open  sea.*  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea,  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  in  our  marine  preserves,  although 
it  forms  the  very  life  and  essence  of 
our  vivaria,  the  salt  waters  of  which, 
however  small  in  quantity,  are  kept 
fresh,  that  is,  in  their  naturally  pure 
and  uncorrupted  state,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  chemical  action  excited 
by  the  growth  or  existence  of  living 
sea- weed  s.t  The  principle,  we  be- 
lieve, was  first  announced  in  our 
own  clays  by  the  late  ingenious  Dr 
Johnston  of  Berwick,  and  has  been 
well  explained  by  Mr  G-osse,  discussed 
by  Mr  Kingsley,  and  carried  into 
practice  by  many  others.  Any  one 
may  now — "  tho'  inland  far  he  be"— 
keep  a  tub  or  other  vessel  filled  with 
sea- water,  containing  marine  animals 
for  observation,  and  without  renewal 


of  the  water  for  a  twelvemonth,  if 
certain  sea-plants,  easily  obtained, 
each  anchored  on  its  native  stone  or 
shred  of  rock,  are  permitted  to  grow 
within  it.  Probably  Columella  could 
not  have  explained  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  so  well  as  our  enlightened 
Professor  of  Technology,"  Dr  George 
Wilson,  but  he  evidently  knew  the 
fact,  and  the  necessity  of  its  obser- 
vance. He  further  advises,  that  when 
the  work  is  completed,  a  series  of 
stakes  should  be  planted,  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  around  the  quarter 
where  the  water  is  let  in,  so  as  both 
to  break  the  force  of  the  impinging 
waves,  and  keep  out  all  refuse  of 
wrack  and  weeds,  which  would  other- 
wise fill  and  speedily  corrupt  the 
pond.  Our  higher  tides  probably 
give  us  great  advantages  in  the  forma- 
tion of  sea-ponds,  from  the  constant 
flux  and  reflux,  compared  with  the 
almost  uniform  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean waters.  Although  the  ancients 
usually  stocked  their  vivaria  with 
fish,  the  natives  of  the  neighbouring 
shores,  they  sometimes  brought  others 
from  a  great  distance.  Columella 
announces  another  fact,  which  also 
takes  precedence  of  an  alleged  modern 
invention,  of  a  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary nature,  that  they  converted  lakes 
and  rivers  into  feeding  and  breeding 
places,  by  conveying  into  them  not 
only  the  fish  themselves,  but  also  the 
spawn  of  such  species  as,  though  born 
in  the  sea,  were  in  the  habit  of  pene- 
trating some  distance  inland,  through 
streams  and  estuaries.  These  fish, 
though  deemed  the  natives  of  the  sea, 


*  For  a  notice  of  the  ancient  vivaria,  see  our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  the 
Rev.  Mr  Badham's  amusing  and  instructive  book  on  Prose  Halieutics,  or  Ancient  and 
Modern  Fish  Tattle,  London,  1854.  The  author  is  an  excellent  observer  and  accurate 
narrator,  although  a  few  of  the  fish  seem  to  have  taken  him  beyond  his  depth.  Thus, 
in  his  brief  discourse  on  the  Salmonidse,  he  states  :— "It  is  not  improbable  that 
Ausonius  may  have  mistaken,  under  the  names  Salar  and  Fario,  different  species  of 
fish,  as,  till  quite  lately,  the  parr,  which  abounds  in  some  Scotch  rivers,  and  notably 
in  the  Clyde,  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  juvenile  salmon."  Now,  the  very 
reverse  of  all  this  is  the  case.  Till  lately  the  parr  was  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a 
distinct  species,  and  is  now  known  to  be  a  juvenile  salmon,  while  the  most  notable 
thing  about  the  Clyde  is,  that  there  are  no  parr  at  all  in  a  great  portion  of  its  course, 
because  the  salmon,  which  is  its  parent,  cannot  ascend  beyond  the  falls  at  Lanark. 

t  The  late  ingenious  Sir  John  Graham  Dalyell  was  one  of  our  most  assiduous 
and  successful  cultivators  of  marine  zoology  in  its  lower  forms.  He  kept  certain 
species  alive  in  confinement  (the  same  individuals)  for  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years,  supplying  them  with  sea-water  renewed  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  carried 
from  a  considerable  distance.  What  a  saving  of  time,  trouble,  expense,  and  we 
may  say  anxiety,  would  have  accrued  had  he  been  acquainted  with  this  purifying 
action  of  sea-plants  on  salt-water  ! 
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were  probably  of  a  mixed  nature, 
like  our  shads  and  smelts,  habitually 
addicted  to  salt  water,  but  seeking 
the  fresh  towards  the  time  of  spawn- 
ing. A  considerable  power  of  con- 
formability  is  possessed  by  some  of 
these  species,  especially  by  that  last 
named.  It  is  long  since  Mr  Yarrell 
informed  us  that  smelts  may  be  kept 
in  sound  health  and  good  condition 
for  several  continuous  years  in  fresh 
water,  without  any  access  to  the  sea, 
and  more  recently  Mr  Lloyd  states 
as  follows : 

"  In  England  the  smelt  visits  our 
rivers  only  during  its  spawning  sea- 
son ;  and  until  naturalists  here  had 
seen  the  specimens  that  I  brought 
from  the  Wenern  (in  Sweden),  which 
they  pronounce  to  be  identical  in 
every  respect  with  our  own,  they 
aeemed  little  inclined  to  believe  it 
equally  an  inhabitant  of  fresh  as  of 
salt-water.  But  this  fact  being  now 
proved,  it  would  be  easy  to  introduce 
the  smelt  into  our  ponds  and  lakes."* 

The  Wenern  is  a  vast  fresh-water 
lake  in  Scania,  cut  off  from  any  com- 
munication with  the  sea  upwards,  by 
the  cataracts  of  Trollhatten.  The 
smelts  above  alluded  to  must  there- 
fore be  permanent  residents  in  fresh 
water.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  Sir 
Thomas  Maryon  Wilson  brought  200 
full-grown  smelts  from  Rochester,  by 
sea  and  land,  to  Searles,  and  other 
inland  places.  In  the  course  of  Feb- 
ruary 1853  he  wrote  to  Mr  Lloyd 
that  the  pond  at  Searles  was  full  of 
large  smelts;  "numbers  have  been 
taken  out  of  it,  and  I  ate  of  them 
when  clown  there  only  last  month,  at 
which  time  they  were  full  of  roe." 
These  fish  (Osmerus  eperlanus  of 
Fleming),  commonly  called  sperlins 
in  Scotland,  are  remarkable  for  their 
smell  of  fresh-cut  cucumbers,  and  are 
assuredly  a  much  better  article  for 
all  culinary  purposes  than  the  roach, 
dace,  <fcc.,  with  Avhich  our  ponds  are 
so  often  filled,  and  so  their  substitu- 
tion for  these  would  be  practically  of 
great  advantage. 

We  shall  now  conclude  with  a 
short  exposition  of  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  closely  connected  with 
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those  which  we  have  lately  had  in 
hand — we  mean  the  fishing-boats 
of  Scotland.  Various  opinions  are 
entertained  regarding  the  size,  build, 
and  rig  of  the  boats  employed,  and 
whether  the  open-decked  or  half- 
decked  are  the  safest,  and  otherwise 
most  suitable.  On  these  points  our 
native  fishermen  are  for  the  most  part 
diametrically  opposed  in  their  senti- 
ments to  their  brethren  of  the  south 
— the  one  maintaining  that  none  but 
open  boats  are  fit  for  the  herring 
fishery,  the  other  as  strongly  assert- 
ing that  they  would  not  go  to  sea  in 
any  but  a  decked  or  half-decked  one. 
On  these  important  points  we  have 
now  the  advantage  of  some  valuable 
memoranda  furnished  by  the  Hon. 
B.  F.  Primrose,  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Fisheries,  a  gentleman  not 
only  of  large  official  experience,  but 
much  given,  by  choice,  from  early 
life,  to  seafaring  pursuits,  which  he 
lias  .studied  practically,  in  all  their 
bearings,  t 

The  Scotch  herring  fishery  on  the 
east  coast  is  quite  different  from 
that  upon  the  west,  and  the  ensuing 
remarks  apply  almost  exclusively  to 
the  former.  It  is  also  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  English  fisheries.  From 
the  Fern  Islands  to  Duncansbay 
Head,  the  catching  and  curing  de- 
partments are  kept  entirely  distinct. 
A  Scotch  fisherman  must  deliver  his 
herrings  fresh  to  the  curer  within 
twelve  hours  of  their  being  caught.  The 
English  constantly  rouse  their  fish  in 
salt,  which  is  sufficient  to  preserve 
them  for  a  day  or  two,  should  they  not 
return  to  port  during  that  time.  But 
fish  touched  with  salt  would  not  be 
received  by  any  curer  in  Scotland  \ 
nor  would  it  be  possible  to  cure  them 
for  foreign  sale,  or  for  the  high-class 
home  markets,  unless  they  were 
either  delivered  fresh  to  the  curer 
along  shore,  or  completely  cured  on 
board  a  vessel  after  the  Dutch  mode, 
— the  latter  plan  being  of  course  im- 
practicable, without  reducing  the 
amount  of  produce  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  damage,  if  not  destroy,  our  fish- 
eries. The  Dutch  cure  with  the 
greatest  skill,  but  only  in  small  quan- 


*  Scandinavian  Adventures,  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

t  See  Mr  Primrose's  Letter  to  Captain  Washington,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Re- 
port by  the  latter,  on  the  Fishing  Boats  of  Scotland,  p.  57. 
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titles  at  a  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
necessarily  restricted  accommodation 
on  board  their  vessels,  to  which,  by 
international  law,  they  are  confined. 
It  is  quantity  and  quality  combined 
that  has  enabled  the  Scotch  fisheries 
to  take  such  foreign  markets  as  are 
not  debarred  by  differential  duties 
out  of  the  hands  not  only  of  the 
Dutch,  but  of  all  other  foreign  com- 
petitors. There  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
prohibitory  duties  were  done  away 
with,  Scotch  herrings  would  obtain  a 
Continental  monopoly,  from  their  low 
price  and  high  excellence.  But  this 
reduced  cost  and  fine  quality  can  only 
be  afforded,  or  attained,  by  an  im- 
mense establishment  of  curers  being 
kept  simultaneously  engaged  in  the 
preservation  of  the  herrings  brought 
ashore  ;  while  the  fishermen,  on  their 
part,  must  capture  all  they  can,  and 
deliver  them  fresh  with  the  utmost 
rapidity.  The  exhaustless  sea,  under 
a  benign  Providence,  furnishes  the 
requisite  supplies,  and  the  successful 
capture  and  fresh  delivery  depend 
upon  the  exertions  of  the  crews,  the 
nature  of  their  boats,  and  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  rules  which  now 
regulate  proceedings  at  our  fishing- 
stations. 

The  Scotch  herring-boats  usually 
lie  in  harbour  all  day,  and  set  out 
together  in  the  evening.  The  men 
shoot  their  nets  at  sunset,  haul  them 
in  at  sunrise,  return  shorewards  in 
companies,  and  deliver  their  cargoes 
at  an  early  morning  hour.  This  takes 
place  every  day  during  the  fishing 
season ;  and  be  the  weather  fair  or 
foul,  the  tides  high  or  low,  the  boats 
must  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  re- 
turn again  early  next  day.  We  need 
scarcely  say  that  the  coast  is  for  the 
most  part  rugged  and  rock-bound, 
often  precipitous,  with  few  or  none  of 
those  good  natural  harbourages,  so 
frequent  along  our  highly-favoured 
western  shores,  and  that  the  fisher- 
men must  therefore  rely,  for  any  assur- 
ance of  safety,  on  artificially  con- 
structed piers  or  j  etties.  We  recently 
showed  that  even  on  these  their  hopes 
were  too  often  sadly  delusive.  These 
men  are  generally  so  poor  that  the 
majority  could  not  fish  at  all  but  for 
advances  by  the  curers,  and  they 
have  consequently  seldom  any  capi- 
tal to  lay  out  on  an  expensive  boat. 
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The  objects  which  they  have  there- 
fore to  consider  are  : — 

1st,  To  get  a  substantial  boat  at 
the  smallest  prime  cost. 

2d,  Such  a  boat  as  will  yield  the 
greatest  produce,  and  work  with  the 
fewest  hands. 

3d,  That  will  row  easily,  as  well  as 
work. 

4th,  That  will  draw  little  water, 
and  take  least  room  in  a  crowded 
harbour. 

5th,  That  will  stow  the  largest 
quantity  of  fish,  be  capable  of  deliver- 
ing them  most  expeditiously,  and  be 
afterwards  washed  out  with  the  least 
trouble. 

The  Scotch  herring-boat  combines 
these  required  qualifications  in  a 
greater  degree  than  does  any  other. 

In  the  following  prices  of  boats, 
the  value  of  nets  anid  fishing-gear  is 
not  included,  as  that  is  nearly  the 
same,  whatever  boat  is  used. 

The  large  Yarmouth  lugger  com- 
plete, costs  .£400. 

The  small  half-decked  boat,  ditto, 
from  <£180  t9  ,£200. 

The  Cornish  pilchard-boat,  ditto, 
from  ,£160  to  £200. 

The  Scotch  herring-boat,  complete, 
costs  only  from  £60  to  .£70. 

The  large  Yarmouth  lugger  fre- 
quents the  Scotch  fisheries,  but  only 
that  its  owner  may  purchase  fish; 
for  so  unsuited  is  it  to  their  actual 
capture  off  our  shores  that  the  skip- 
per finds  it  more  profitable  to  buy 
from  our  men,  even  at  the  extra- 
vagant price  of  27s.  per  cran,  which 
has  often  been  obtained,  than  take 
the  fish  out  of  the  sea  for  nothing. 
They  cannot  hang  to  their  nets,  or 
follow  the  capricious  shifting  of  the 
fishery-grounds,  like  our  boats  ;  and 
once  out  of  the  harbour,  they  cannot 
get  back  till  the  weather  and  tide 
permit  them,  as  they  are  not  able  to 
row  in  light  winds  or  calms.  The 
half-decked  English  boat  for  ,£180,  is 
maimed  by  seven  or  eight  men,  but 
the  Scotch  boat  by  five  men.  Sup- 
posing the  English  boat  to  be  as  well 
adapted  for  the  fisheries  as  the  Scotch 
boat,  she  will  bring  no  more  fish  to 
market,  as  she  can  work  no  greater 
drift  of  nets.  A  capital  has  therefore 
first  to  be  raised,  to  fit  out  one  English 
boat,  that  would  send  out  two  and  a 
half  Scotch  boats  to  the  fisheries,  and 
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the  return  from  the  capital  must  be 
afterwards  divided  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  seven  or  eight  men,  although 
with  us  it  now  barely  suffices  for  the 
subsistence  of  five.  But  the  boat  itself 
is  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  the  fishery.  The  Scotch 
double -lug  rig  is  peculiarly  favourable 
for  the  uses  our  boats  are  put  to. 
The  whole  of  the  canvass  is  within 
board  ;  there  is  no  gear  to  foul,  or  be 
carried  away  in  getting  in  and  out  of 
a  crowded  harbour ;  the  steersman 
has  only  to  measure  the  length  of  his 
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all  the  advantages  described  for  meet- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  the  Scotch 
fishery ;  and  the  balance  appears  in 
its  favour  so  far  as  large  produce  is 
concerned,  and  that  must  be  ever 
kept  in  view,  and  steadily  maintained. 

It  is,  however,  important  that  the 
double  lug  should  not  be  made  more 
unhandy  than  it  is,  and  also  danger- 
ous, of  which  there  would  be  some 
risk  were  decks  added  to  the  boats. 

These  lug-sails  have  to  be  lowered 
every  tack ;  and,  during  the  operation, 
the  boat  is  unmanageable,  having  no 


boat,  and  range  her  into  her  place     steerage  way  uppn  her,  or  canvass  to 
at  the  first  opening  he  sees,  and  if    keep  her  steady.      In  a  heavy  sea, 


her  sides  stand  the  squeeze,  she  will 
get  no  other  damage, — whereas  the 


her  tendency  is  to  make  what  is  called 

v  ^  WU^V/JL  vibuut.gv/,  r.^x^wa  UiAv,  a  stern-board,  while  the  men  must  be 
bowsprits,  booms,  and  shrouds  of  the  in  constant  movement,  shifting  over 
other  rig  would  all  be  in  his  way,  yards,  tacks,  and  sheets.  They  thus 
and  receive  such  constant 


injury  as 

to  cause  the  loss  of  many  days'  fish- 
ing, besides  requiring  outlay  for  re- 
pairs. Then  the  herring  fishery  par- 
ticularly requires  that  the  mast  and 
sail  shall  be  separate,  as  in  the  lug; 
for  the  boats,  after  their  nets  are  shot, 
have  their  masts  lowered  and  crutch- 
ed,  to  prevent  drifting;  and  before 
hauling  in  the  nets,  a  clear  area  is 
made  in  the  stern-sheets  to  receive 
the  fish.  The  lugs  are  unhooked  and 
stowed  forward ;  the  mast,  being  a 
bare  spar,  lies  fore  and  aft,  and  offers 
no  impediment ;  and  as  the  net  is 
hauled  in,  it  is  shaken  and  coiled 
down  wherever  there  is  room,  while 
the  fish,  by  thus  dropping  the  one  on 
the  other,  strike  no  hard  substance  to 
knock  off  their  scales,  which  unfits 
them  for  perfect  cure.  The  men  being 
unhampered  by  booms  or  standing 
gear  of  any  kind,  have  full  space  for 
their  work,  as  well  as  for  coiling  down 
their  nets,  which  are  of  immense 
length  and  size,  each  boat  fishing 
with  nearly  20,000  square  yards  of 
netting.  At  the  last  haul,  if  the  wind 
is  light  but  scant,  or  if  there  is  none 
at  all,  they  begin  to  row  to  harbour. 
No  resistance  of  spars  retards  the 
boat's  progress,  while  the  enormous 
weight  of  the  herrings,  with  the  wet 
nets,  gives  the  crew  of  five  enough  to 
do  to  get  back  in  time  to  receive  the 
full  pnce  of  fresh  fish  from  the  curer. 
They  could  scarcely  pull  any  addi- 


require  as  much  space  as  they  can  get, 
and  have  to  hold  on  with  their  legs 
by  the  thwarts.  In  an  open  boat, 
as  they  stand  upon  the  floor,  their 
weight  is  brought  low,  and  they  have 
thus  the  whole  depth  of  the  boat  to 
save  them  from  being  canted  over 
board.  With  a  decked  or  half-decked 
boat,  the  space  being  more  confined, 
the  men  must  occasionally  stand 
upon  the  deck,  where  a  lurch  of  the 
boat  is  fatal  if  they  lose  their  footing, 
and  their  weight  renders  the  boat  so 
crank,  that  she  is  much  more  liable 
to  turn  over.  The  same  risk  prevails 
in  stepping  the  masts,  and  the  deck 
undoubtedly  offers  impediments  to 
the  stowing  away  the  sails,  coiling 
the  nets,  shovelling  out  the  fish,  and 
dashing  water  over  the  boat.  With 
us  the  nets  are  landed  and  dried 
daily,  and  the  fisherman  ought,  be- 
fore going  home,  to  wash  out  his  boat 
clear  of  scales  fore  and  aft,  as  old 
scales  taint  the  new  fish.  They  are 
somewhat  too  careless  about  this 
already,  but  would  undoubtedly  be- 
come doubly  so  if  they  had  to  work 
under  a  half-deck. 

The  English  half-decked  boats  are 
usually  either  fore -and -afters,  or,  if 
lug -rigged,  have  a  jib  and  mizzen, 
which  give  the  boat  steerage -way 
while  tacking;  but  our  boats  could 
not  fish  as  they  now  do  in  congre- 
gations— 800  from  Wick,  300  from 
Fraserburgh,  400  from  Peterhead, 


tional  weight.  A  double  lug  is  no  all  leaving  and  re-entering  their 
doubt  a  most  unhandy  rig  for  work-  harbours  daily,  if  fitted  with  a  bow- 
ing a  boat  to  windward,  but  it  has  sprit  and  bumpkin.  Still  less  could 
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they  do  so  from  the  smaller  har- 
bours and  narrow  creeks,  which 
they  not  seldom  frequent,  and  where 
an  exclusive  herring -trade  is  carried 
on  with  immense  success.  Lastly, 
many  landsmen  man  the  boats,  who 
must  leave  them  if  the  rig  is  not 
of  the  simplest  kind,  but  whose  ser- 
vices at  the  nets,  and  handling  of 
the  fish,  are  most  valuable.  They  are 
a  sort  of  intermediate  class  of  curers, 
who  never  lose  sight  of  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  fish  after  it  gets  ashore, 
because  they  have  an  interest  there 
also ;  and  in  the  general  scramble  for 
employment  that  attends  upon  the- 
fishing  season,  they  prove  a  most  use- 
ful class,  since  they  can  be  put  to  any 
work,  and  do  it  cheap.  * 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these 
fisheries  are  peculiar,  and  stand  some- 
what alone  in  their  character  and 
constitution,  and  that  the  propriety  of 
a  partial  alteration  must  be  measured 
by  its  adaptation  to  the  entire  system, 
not  as  bearing  simply  on  a  single  ob- 
ject, however  important — such  as  that 
of  the  safety  of  the  men.  But  even 
upon  that  vital  point,  the  reports 
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which  were  given  in  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Board  of  Fisheries, 
regarding  the  deplorable  loss  of  life  on 
the  fatal  19th  day  of  August  1848,  go 
to  prove  that  no  less  loss  would  have 
occurred  had  the  boats  been  decked, 
for  many  escaped  into  harbour  which 
could  not  have  done  so  had  they 
drawn  more  water.  The  chief  sacrifice, 
both  of  property  and  human  life,  at 
Wick,  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
boats  striking  upon  the  bar  at  the  har- 
bour's mouth,  and  breaking  up  in  the 
surge, —  a  catastrophe  which  must 
have  happened  to  any  boat,  whether 
decked  or  open,  of  such  a  size  as  to 
engage,  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
in  the  Scotch  fishery.  Mr  Primrose 
has  pointed  out,  with  his  accustomed 
clearness,  the  difference  between  the 
latter  and  that  of  Yarmouth,  as  suffi- 
cient to  explain  and  justify  the  dis- 
parity in  respect  to  boats.  The  her- 
rings caught  off  Yarmouth  and  the 
neighbouring  coasts  are  chiefly  cured 
as  reds  or  bloaters,  and  may  therefore 
be  slightly  salted  on  board,  and  kept 
so  for  a  day  or  two  without  prejudice 
to  their  subsequent  cure.f  Thus  the 


*  We  ought,  however,  here  to  note,  and  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Washington, 
that  this  frequent  practice  of  engaging  landsmen  to  complete  a  crew,  is  sometimes 
not  only  disadvantageous,  but  the  cause  of  great  disaster.  In  the  majority  of  the 
north-country  boats  wrecked  at  Peterhead  in  August  1848,  three  of  each  crew  of 
five  were  landsmen,  and  in  consequence  were  quite  unable  to  manage  their  boat  or 
dip  their  sails  while  running  in  before  the  storm.  They  thus  hauled  up  for  the 
harbour  with  their  sails  aback  against  the  mast,  in  consequence  of  which  the  boats 
lost  their  way,  and  drove  ashore ;  while  the  Newhaven  and  south-country  boats, 
with  properly-set  sails,  fetched  up  to  the  pier-head,  and  so  were  saved.  The 
thorough-bred  fishermen  are  quite  aware  that  fewer  boats,  and  better  manned,  is 
the  principle  to  proceed  upon. 

t  Red  herrings  are  made  from  salted  ones  by  means  of  smoking,  and  their  quality 
depends  upon  two  things — their  original  excellence,  and  their  subsequent  mode  of 
treatment.  Many  indifferently  salted  herrings  are  converted  into  reds.  If  the  for- 
mer are  permitted  to  lie  long  in  pickle,  they  must  be  steeped  in  fresh  water  to 
reduce  their  redundant  saltness ;  and  it  is  this  process  of  previous  soaking  which  de- 
teriorates their  subsequent  condition  as  red  herrings.  But  there  is  a  certain  short 
period  during  which  they  may  be  removed  at  once  from  the  pickle  to  the  smoking- 
house  without  any  intermediate  process.  When  intended  to  keep  for  a  length  of 
time,  they  are  allowed  to  hang  in  the  smoke  (of  wood  or  turf)  for  about  three  weeks, 
and  then  become  the  ordinary  gold-coloured  red  herrings  of  commerce.  The  blue 
and  silver  sorts  are  but  slightly  steeped,  and  are  smoked  for  scarcely  more  than  a 
day  and  night.  Of  these  the  flavour  is  fresher  and  more  delicate,  but  they  must  be 
eaten  within  not  many  days  after  their  cure.  The  others  will  keep  almost  as  long 
as  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Transit  by  steamboat  and  railway  is  now  so  rapid  that 
herrings,  even  from  remote  fishing-stations,  may  be  prepared  as  bloaters,  being  sent, 
slightly  salted,  in  boxes  or  barrels,  from  which  the  pickle  is  allowed  to  escape.  They 
are  then  speedily  forwarded  to  the  smoking  premises,  where  they  are  first  washed 
(but  not  steeped  or  soaked),  and  then  subjected  to  the  smoking  process  for  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty- six  hours.  Of  coui'se  these  do  not  keep,  and  are  siire  to  dete- 
riorate rapidly,  more  especially  in  sultry  weathei1,  but  are  excellent  when  eaten  new. 

"  It  is  a  well-known  fact,"  says  Mr  David  Loch,  writing  in  1778,  "that  about  a 
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boats  may  stay  at  sea,  and  so  are  all  best,  their  entire  system,  irrespective 

the  better  of  their  bulkier  build.    On  of  the  forced  conditions  under  which 

the  other  hand,  the  Dutch,  Belgians,  it  was  carried  on,  must  also  neces- 

and  French,  who  take  part  in  our  sarily  be  the  best,  led  our  Govern- 

fishery,  do  so  off  what  is  to  them  a  ment  to  the  granting  of  a  bounty  upon 

foreign  shore,  where  they  dare  not  open-sea  and  deep-sea  decked  vessels, 

land  to  sort  and  cure.    They  must  which  proved  a  total  failure,  and  was 

meet  this  disadvantage  by  coming  given  up.* 

in  a  class  of  vessels  that  will  convey  The  Dutch  get  artificial  prices  for 
them  from  their  own  shores  to  the  their  early  salt-herrings,  just  as  they 
neighbourhood  of  ours;  but  in  con-  formerly  got  still  more  artificial  or 
sequence  of  this  necessity  they  can-  fancy  prices  for  their  tulips,  and  the 
not  compete  with  us  in  the  quantity  small  unspawned  herring  called  the 
of  produce,  and  it  is  in  this  that  our  matie  (bearing  the  like  relationship 
advantage  lies.  An  erroneous  esti-  to  the  larger  fish  as  a  grilse  does  to 
mate  of  the  Dutch  fishery,  and  the  a  salmon)  is  met  with  in  early  sum- 
rash  assumption  that  because  their  mer  at  a  distance  from  the  shore.  In 
mode  of  cure  was  undoubtedly  the  the  capture  and  cure  of  these  the 

century  ago,  the  people  of  Yarmouth  and  Leostoffe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  learned 
the  art  of  curing  herrings  red  from  the  inhabitants  of  Dunbar,  there  having  been 
before  that  period  many  houses  in  this  town  for  that  purpose,  in  which  millions 
of  herrings  had  been  cured."  "  A  few  years  ago  this  tribe  (the  herrings)  paying  us 
another  visit,  we  were  obliged  to  send  for  the  great-grandchildren  of  those  very  per- 
sons whom  we  had  instructed  in  the  art,  to  return  hither  to  teach  us." — Essays  on 
the  Agriculture,  &c.  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  238. 

The  author  above  named  alleges  that  the  first  red  herrings  ever  made  in  Great 
Britain  were  cured  at  Gourock  by  a  Mr  Gibson,  "  who  may  justly  be  styled  the 
father  of  the  trade  of  Glasgow  and  of  the  west  coast.  It  is  a  shame  to  this  country 
that  neither  monument  nor  inscription  stands  to  save  his  memory  from  dark  obli- 
vion." It  has  been  suggested  that  a  gigantic  herring,  cut  out  of  red  Aberdeeushire 
granite,  might  prove  a  lasting  and  not  inappropriate  monumental  emblem  of  Mr 
Gibson's  genius.  Where  does  he  lie  interred  ] 

The  priority  of  discovery  in  respect  to  most  great  inventions  has  been  disputed. 
As  with  printing,  so  with  the  pickling  of  herrings.  According  to  Lacepede,  he  who 
first  found  out  'Tart  de  peuetrer  le  hareng  de  sel  marin,"  was  a  Dutchman  of  Biervliet, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  euphonious  denomination  of  Wilhelm  Deukelzoon.  Others 
allege  that  a  person  of  the  same  period  (the  fourteenth  century),  but  who  answered 
to  the  name  of  Benkels  or  Benkelson,  was  the  actual  originator  of  salt  herrings  :  he 
died  in  1397.  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  visited  his  grave,  and  ordered  a  magnificent 
tomb  to  be  erected  over  his  remains.  "  Let  us  who  are  Frenchmen,"  says  Lace- 
pede, "  whilst  we  show  ourselves  perfectly  disposed  to  render  homage  where  it  is 
due,  never  forget  that,  although  it  was  a  citizen  of  Biervliet  with  whom  first  origi- 
nated the  excellent  idea  of  salting  and  barrelling  herrings,  a  citizen  of  Dieppe 
first  taught  the  world  another  at  least  equally  important  art—  how  they  might  be 
smoked." 

Dr  Badham  is  of  opinion  that  the  various  statements  on  the  subject  of  man's  first 
acquaintance  with  cured  herrings,  "  must  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  as  a  smoky 
obscurity  hangs  over  that  interesting  epoch."  We  know,  however,  that  herring 
fisheries  were  prosecuted  in  the  Baltic  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  to 
these  many  foreign  vessels  resorted.  The  produce  must,  therefore,  have  been 
salted,  or  otherwise  cured,  prior  to  exportation.  In  1290,  the  vessel  despatched  to 
bring  the  infant  Queen  of  Scotland  from  her  Norwegian  sire  was  victualled  at  Yar- 
mouth, and  a  portion  of  her  dried  fish  consisted  of  herrings.  So  also  in  1385 
(reign  of  Edward  III.)  cargoes  of  icJiite  herrings  were  found  in  vessels  captured  by 
the  Cinque  Ports  ;  and  during  the  same  reign  red  herrings  ai'e  specially  mentioned 
by  name.  So  we  fear  that  both  salting  and  smoking  were  well  known  before  the 
hopeful  mother  of  either  Deukelzoou  or  Benkelson  rejoiced  that  a  man-child  was 
born  into  the  world. 

*  Much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  from  Captain  Washington's  Report 
to  the  Admiralty  "  On  the  Loss  of  Life,  and  on  the  Damage  caused  to  Fishing-boats 
on  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  Gale  of  the  19th  August  1848."  Printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  28th  July  1849. 
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Dutch  are  assiduous  and  successful ; 
but  give  them,  or  any  other  foreign 
nation,  the  privilege  of  fishing  all  the 
season  through  along  the  wooded 
shores  of  deep  Lochfine,  or  other  far- 
stretching  and  well-sheltered  High- 
land valley,  into  the  bosom  of  which 
the  "  great  sea- water  "  ever  works  its 
sinuous  way,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen 
whether  the  Mynheers  and  Messieurs 
prefer  the  open  ocean  or  the  land- 
locked bays.  ^ 

We  think  it  right  to  conclude  this 
important  subject  by  stating,  that 
Captain  Washington,  up  to  the  close 
of  his  inquiry,  continued  unconvinced 
of  the  propriety  of  the  Scotch  views 
so  well  propounded  by  Mr  Primrose. 
He  expressed  the  hope  that  our  fisher- 
men would  lay  aside  what  he  regard- 
ed as  their  prejudices,  and  that  our 
builders  would  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  lines  of  the  most  appro- 
ved English  boats,  and  satisfy  them- 
selves whether  they  might  not  im- 
prove on  their  present  practice,  and 
furnish  the  fisherman  with  a  boat  in 
which  he  may  have  confidence  under 
all  circumstances,  instead  of  being 
anxious  himself,  and  the  cause  of 
anxiety  to  others,  lest  an  on-shore 
gale  should  spring  up  when  he  is  out 
at  sea.  Such  a  feeling,  he  informs 
us,  is  entirely  unknown  among  the 
Mount's  Bay  men  in  Cornwall ;  al- 
though the  sea  which  rolls  in  upon 
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the  Land's  End  is  certainly  by  no 
means  lighter  than  that  on  the  coast 
of  Caithness ;  nor  is  the  Scotch  fish- 
erman in  any  way  less  hardy  or  cou- 
rageous than  the  Cornishman.  He 
attributes  the  difference  to  an  uncon- 
fessed  want  of  confidence  among  our 
people  in  their  own  boats.  The  fore- 
castle deck,  however,  has  now  been 
introduced  among  us.  One-half  of 
the  Fraserburgh  boats  have  it,  and  no 
inconvenience  has  resulted,  A  deck 
of  this  kind,  from  8  to  10  feet  in 
length  from  the  stem,  in  a  boat  mea- 
suring from  35  to  40  feet,  may  be 
made  to  contain  two  or  three  more 
sleeping-berths,  and  does  not  deprive 
the  boat  of  much  fish  stowage,  as  it 
is  but  seldom  (and  the  practice  is  al- 
ways dangerous)  that  she  is  overload- 
ed. Captain  Washington  has  record- 
ed his  opinion,  that  even  a  forecastle 
deck  would  make  a  boat  safer,  as,  in 
the  case  of  her  shipping  a  heavy  sea, 
it  would  throw  it  aft  out  of  the  bows, 
and  thus  enable  her  to  rise  again  to 
meet  the  ensuing  wave.  "  That  a 
cargo  of  herrings  may  be  a  little  more 
expeditiously  landed  from  an  entirely 
open  boat  is  just  possible,  but  that 
trifling  saving  of  time  should  not  for 
a  moment  be  allowed  to  weigh  against 
the  shelter,  comfort,  and  safety  to  the 
crew  that  a  forecastle  deck  would 
afford."* 


*  Report,  p.  xxii. 
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LETTERS   FROM  THE  BANKS    OF  THE  IRAWADEE. 


WE  started  (from  Calcutta)  on 
Thursday  morning  half  -  an  -  hour 
earlier  than  I  had  said,  and,  with 
fine  weather  and  promising  auspices, 
ran  down  to  near  Sangor,  where 
we  anchored  for  the  night.  Next 
day  we  had  not  passed  far  beyond 
the  three  projecting  masts  of'  the 
hapless  Lightfoot,  when  we  fell  in 
with  a  Dutch  ship  in  a  sinking  state. 
She  fired  guns  to  attract  our  atten- 
tion, and  a  pilot  brig,  anchored  near, 
signalled  to  us  that  she  was  in  great 
distress.  So  a  number  of  our  men 
were  sent  on  board  to  work  her 
pumps,  and  we,  taking  her  in  tow, 
turned  back  again.  We  got  her  up 
to  Kedgeree ;  but  she  continued  so 
waterlogged  that  they  had  to  run 
her  ashore  there,  as  the  only  chance 
of  saving  the  cargo.  The  Dutchmen 
were  sullen,  and  would  not  work, 
or  she  might  perhaps  have  been  got 
up  to  Calcutta  before.  So  we  did 
not  get  to  sea  till  Sunday. 

It  was  a  dismal  enough  passage  ; 
sea  rough,  rain  frequent,  and  the 
decks  lumbered  with  the  king's  car- 
riages and  horses,  so  that  exercise 
was  impossible,  and  I  was  seedy  and 
disorganised.  We  got  no  observation 
after  Sunday — at  least  none  to  be 
depended  on.  However,  on  Wednes- 
day night  we  anchored  off  the  Delta, 
and  arrived  in  Kangoon  next  day 

soon  after  noon.  A  note  from  P 

asked  me  to  his  house.  Our  fellow- 
passengers,  by  the  way,  were  Captain 

L ,  T our  photographer,  and 

Mr  G our  artist.  There  was 

also  a  young  lady,  stowed  away  in  her 
misery  somewhere  below,  with  a  little 
brother  who  squalled. 

The  day  was  wet  and  dreary  when 
we  landed,  and  I  could  think  of  no- 
thing but  Martin  Chuzzlewit's  Eden. 
There  were  the  long,  wide,  muddy 
roads  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  outline  of  a  city  that  is  to  be, 
with  here  and  there  a  dripping  wooden 
house,  and  rank  vegetation  filling  up 
the  intervals,  and  occasionally  the 
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commencement  of  a  brick  building, 
that  seemed  to  have  been  given  up 
as  a  hopeless  job. 

Everything,  however,  improved 
when  the  sky  cleared  a  little  and  we 
could  go  about.  I  found  we  had 
come  through  the  most  unpromising 
part  of  the  new  town.  Other  parts 
are  filling  up  rapidly,  look  busy  and 
thriving,  and  already  the  population 
is  estimated  at  some  35,000.  This, 
I  suppose,  includes  the  cantonment 
which  lies  behind  the  town,  and  is 
really  beautiful  —  undulating  and 
varied,  with  much  noble  wood,  and 
crowned  with  the  huge  Shwe'-Dago'n 
on  its  triple  terrace.  The  people  are 
just  now  regilding  this  from  the  top 
downwards,  an  operation  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  a  lakh  and  a 
half,  and  is  repeated  every  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years.  To  do  it  they  have 
enveloped  the  whole  in  an  extraordi- 
nary scaffolding  of  bamboos,  which 
looks  as  if  they  had  been  enclosing 
the  pagoda  in  basket-work  to  keep  it 
from  breaking,  as  you  would  do  with 
a  water-go-glet  for  a  dak  journey. 

The  upper  terrace  round  the  base 
of  the  Shwe'-Dago'n  is  an  extraordi- 
nary agglomeration  of  picturesque 
objects  and  small  pagodas,  fantastic 
shrines,  big  bells,  religious  flagstaves, 
fine  old  banyan-trees,  brick  monsters, 
&c.  The  view,  too,  is  very  fine.  To 
the  eastward  there  is  a  beautiful  lake 
with  wooded  islands,  the  banks  of 
which  are  to  be  converted  into  a 
public  park.  Far  off,  the  golden 
pagoda  of  Syriam  rises  over  the 
forest.  To  the  south  is  the  plateau 
occupied  by  the  new  infantry  barracks 
and  the  adjoining  officers'  bungalows, 
mingled  with  surviving  kyoungs*  and 
pagodas  ;  and  beyond  these,  the  city, 
river,  and  shipping.  Across  the  river 
stretch  the  vast  dreary  "  flats  and 
rounding  grey  "  of  the  Delta,  with  no 
object  breaking  its  monotony.  To  the 
west  is  the  remainder  of  the  canton- 
ment, green  and  varied,  and  vanishing 
in  thick  wood  towards  Kemendine,  To 


Buddhist  monasteries. 
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the  north,  at  the  foot  of  the  pagoda, 
lies  a  pond,  which  in  the  first  war  got 
(not  from  Sir  Archie,*  I  expect)  the 
name  of  the  Scotch  Tank,  on  account 
of  alleged  antiscorbutic  virtues.  Fo- 
rest commences  immediately  beyond 
this,  stretching  over  the  undulating 
ridges  which  terminate  in  the  Pagoda 
hill 

On  the  four  sides  long  staircases 
ascend  the  temple  platform.  The 
southern  one  only  is  kept  in  repair. 
The  whole  ascent  is  roofed  in  with 
successive  gables  of  carved  teak, 
supported  on  a  colonnade  once 
gilt.  It  is  still  a  brilliant  scene  on  a 
Burmese  worship  morning,  as  I  for- 
tunately saw  it.  Crowded  with  Bur- 
mese women  passing  up  and  down 
in  their  gay  silks  and  muslins  and 
garlands,  the  staircase  looked  like  a 
cataract  of  flowers. 

Altogether  I  think  Rangoon  in  a 
few  years  will  be  one  of  the  pleasant- 
est  and  most  beautiful  stations  in 
India.  The  temperature  is  unex- 
ceptionable at  present,  but  the  rain 
is  occasionally  rather  tremendous ; 
and  as  there  are  no  conveyances,  ex- 
cept for  those  who  can  borrow  com- 
missariat doolees,  engagements  to 
dinner  are  rather  contingent  on  the 
weather. 

The  roads  are  made  of  laterite, 
which  in  masses  has  a  honeycombed 
appearance,  something  like  the  block 
kunkurf  of  the  north-west.  It  is,  how- 
ever, soft,  and,  if  travelled  on  when 
new,  makes  fearful  mud.  The  older 
roads,  however,  covered  with  a  little 
sand,  are  good,  though  probably  not 
capable  of  standing  heavy  traffic. 

P still  lives  in  one  of  ihephoon- 

f/yee  houses.  It  is  a  great  forest  of 
wooden  pillars,  pent  roofs,  high 
thresholds  that  you  tumble  over,  and 
low  lintels  that  you  break  your  head 
against ;  here  two  or  three  windows 
crowded  together,  and  then  a  space 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet  without  one. 

They  are  a  funny  people  these 
Burmese.  This  morning  two  old 
phoongyees  (one  in  spectacles)  came 
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poking  into  my  room  as  I  was  dress- 
ing, overhauling  everything  with  in- 
fantine curiosity ;  in  return  for  which 
I  made  one  sit  for  his  likeness.  A 

lady  of  good  family  asked  P 's 

leave  one  day  to  be  present  at  a 
dinner-party  as  a  spectator.  She  sat 
on  the  floor  and  watched  the  proceed- 
ings with  much  interest,  and  after- 
wards told  him  that  when  she  saw 
the  English  with  their  chairs  and 
table-cloths,  their  knives  and  forks, 
and  then  thought  of  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  her  countrymen, 
sitting  and  eating  on  the  floor,  she 
felt  that  they  were  just  like  dogs. 

A  frequent  visitor  is  Mounggyee,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Maha  Bundoola.* 
He  is  a  good-natured,  rather  stupid 
man,  and  is  as  plain  in  dress  and 
aspect  as  the  commonest  Burmese 
servant.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  court ;  and  as 
none  of  the  more  sagacious  would 
take  the  command  of  the  army,  they 
imposed  it  on  this  poor  fellow,  who 
had  not  strength  of  character  to  say 
No.  He  was  quite  aware  of  his 
own  incapacity  for  such  a  charge,  and 

told that,  when  he  went  to  take 

the  command,  in  order  to  drown  care, 
he  engaged  a  Chinaman  to  distil 
spirits  for  him  !  After  he  lost  all  his 
guns  (on  Tarleton's  dash  up  the  river), 
and  knew  his  head  was  in  jeopardy, 
instead  of  going  to  Ava  he  came  over 
to  us.  He  has  a  pension  of  eighty 
rupees  a-month  from  Government, 
and  a  piece  of  ground  in  Rangoon 
worth  perhaps  as  much  more,  but  is 
said  to  retain  the  unfortunate  pro- 
pensity to  strong  drink  which  he 
•  acquired  during  the  troublous  great- 
ness that  was  thrust  upon  him.  His 
Burmese  title,  the  (some  place)  Meng, 
or  Prince  of  so-and-so,  the  people 
have  converted  into  a  punning  ap- 
pellation, almost  identical  in  sound, 
which  signifies  the  "  One  Bottle 
Prince."  His  wife  and  family  are  still 
at  the  capital,  and  he  is  very  earnest 
with  the  envoy  to  obtain  leave  for 
their  return  with  the  mission. 


*  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the  British  commander  in  the  first  Burmese  war. 

+  A  kind  of  limestone. 

J  The  able  and  energetic  Burmese  commander  in  the  war  of  1824-5. 
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II. 


If  I  always  write  in  a  hurry,  I 
suppose  it  must  be  set  down  to  the 
nature  of  the  animal ;  but  one  does 
not  like  to  miss  seeing  anything  in 
so  new  a  country.  I  sent  you  a  line 
from  Prome  on  business  matters. 
Now  for  a  word  of  what  we  have 
seen,  though  there  is  not  yet  much 
to  tell. 

Till  we  get  above  the  fork  of  the 
Delta,  the  country  is  intensely  low, 
but,  though  wet  and  jungly,  is  not 
absolutely  inundated  near  the  river. 
As  with  the  Ganges,  the  inundated 
tracts  are  generally  behind,  but  they 
are  never,  I  imagine,  so  extensive  or 
so  continuous  as  in  some  parts  of 
Bengal,  where  I  have  seen  the  sun 
rise  out  of  the  waters  as  on  the  broad 
sea. 

There  is,  however,  little  to  be 
seen  of  population.  Now  and  then 
a  little  strip  of  huts,  adapted  to  a 
half-amphibious  race,  runs  close  along 
the  bank ;  and  sometimes  a  canoe  or 
two,  or  a  ghdt-passage  through  the 
reedy  grass,  or  the  tops  of  plantain 
trees,  indicate  a  village  unseen. 
These  plantain  trees  run  wild,  how- 
ever, often  line  the  bank  for  miles, 
and  are  no  sure  indication  of  present 
humanity.  Much  of  the  way  from 
Kangoon  also,  by  the  creeks  to  the 
great  river,  was  through  actual  dense 
forest,  in  which  the  jarool,  covered 
with  purple  (I  believe  purple  is  the 
popular  view)*  blossoms,  made  a 
noble  figure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
is  in  Pegu  plenty  of  culturable  land 
which  is  not  cultivated,  and  that  the 
population  would  bear  a  vast  increase. 
The  subject  is  still  obscure ;  but 
there  seems  a  general  agreement 
among  those  who  know  the  country, 
that  the  mortality  among  the  chil- 
dren born  is  extraordinary,  and  that 
the  reckless  way  in  which  they  are 
brought  up  and  fed  may  largely  ac- 
count for  this. 

Such  population  as  there  is  appears 
to  centre  a  good  deal  in  large  trading 
villages  like  Ddnabyo  and  He'nzada. 


ME  AD  AY,  August  11. 
These,  like  most  Burmese  towns  on 
the  lower  Irawadee,  run  almost  in 
a  single  street  along  the  river  bank. 
A  paved  brick  path  occupies  the 
centre,  and  uneasy  spars  afford  pre- 
carious passage  to  the  huts  on  either 
side  through  the  slough  of  mud. 
The  first  place  of  more  pleasing  as- 
pect that  we  met  with  was  N 's 

little  cantonment  of  Myaoung  (pro- 
noncez  exactly  like  what  my  little 
Amy  calls  "pussy's  talk").  It  is 
very  beautifully  situated  in  the  shade 
of  noble  tamarind  and  talipot  trees  ; 

and  though  N 's  improvements 

had  not  banished  mud,  they  had  ren- 
dered locomotion  a  little  more  prac- 
ticable than  in  the  streets  of  Hdnzada" 
or  Ddnabyo. 

Here  the  banks  have  become  bolder, 
and  low  hills  soon  begin  to  appear  ; 
the  first  that  actually  touches  the 
river  being  the  height  of  Akouktoung, 
about  twenty-five  miles  below  Prome, 
where  Tarleton  dodged  the  Burmese 
batteries  by  taking  a  creek  to  the 
eastward,  and  where  also  (to  descend 
from  history)  I  started  from  the  river 
on  my  return  across  the  mountains 
in  April  1853.  I  could  scarcely  re- 
cognise any  part  of  the  country,  ex- 
cepting occasionally  mere  outlines  ; 
for  the  same  landscape  under  Eng- 
lish summer  and  English  snow  is  not 
more  different  from  itself  than  is  a 
Burmese  landscape  under  the  April 
sun,  with  all  things  dead  and  dry, 
and  with  not  a  leaf  in  sight,  from  the 
same  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  richness  of  vegetation  and  foliage 
seems  to  me  almost  to  surpass  the 
Straits. 

In  Prome  especially  I  should  never 
have  recognised  the  place  that  I 
visited  in  1853.  The  change  was  in- 
conceivable. Then  the  ground  round 
the  great  temple  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  low  hills  was  bare,  dusty,  every- 
where traversed  by  streets  of  wooden 
houses,  thronged  with  soldiers  and 
camp-followers:  now  this  bare  and 
thronged  hollow  is  an  umbrageous 
and  silent  grove  of  the  most  gor- 


*  The  writer  belongs,  in  his  views  of  colours,  to  that  minority  whom  his  old 
schoolfellow  Professor  George  Wilson  uncivilly  terms  the  "  Colour  Blind." 
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The  wooden  monas-  dian  cantonment,  though  the  jungle 
still  comes  encroaching  on  the  out- 
skirts. 

Alas  for  the  coal  mine  !  which, 
after  the  removal  of  a  few  feet,  has 
dwindled  into  clay,  proving  but  a 

spot.     I  went  out  with  0 to  see 

it.    It  lies  in  a  ravine  up  the  side  of 


geous  green. 

teries  once  occupied  by  the  troops 
are  there  doubtless,  some  of  them, 
but  hidden  in  the  leafage,  deserted, 
rickety,  and  staggering.  Many  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed the  timber-yards  last  year. 
The  large  and  picturesque  "  house  of 
seven  gables,"  or  of  twice  seven,  where 

H F and    half-a-dozen  of 

his  youngsters  lived  during  my  visit, 
has  left  no  trace  except  the  gry  phi- 
form  clumsy  balustrades  and  stair- 
cases by  which  you  mounted  to  the 
common  platform,  these  being  of 
brick  and  mortar.  The  Sapper  mess- 
house,  whose  hospitable  table  seemed 
to  me  to  offer  such  sybaritic  luxuries 
after  my  two  months'  wandering  in 
the  Yoma-doung,  is  clean  gone  also. 

All  this  left  with  me  an  impres- 
sion of  decay.  The  temples  and 
monasteries,  except  the  great  golden 
pagoda,  which  is  uninjured,  were 
sadly  mauled  by  our  troops  and  their 
followers,  and  will  never,  I  fancy,  be 
reoccupied.  As  these  buildings  were 
in  scores,  a  great  appearance  of  wealth 
and  civilised  display  is  lost.  But  the 
commissioner  will  not  allow  that  the 
town  itself  has  retrograded. 

In  the  days  of  Ferdinand  Mendez 
Pinto,  whose  book  I  lighted  on  be- 


a wooded  hill,  and  about  300  feet 
above  the  plain.  The  seam  is  nearly 
vertical,  and  as  the  hill  is  isolated, 
there  is  no  hope  of  tracing  the  bed 
in  neighbouring  ground.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  hill  O  -  found 
the  seam,  but  only  a  few  inches  in 
thickness.  There  is  a  sulphur  spring 
not  far  from  the  coal,  which  appears 
very  strongly  impregnated,  and 
spreads  its  savour  perceptibly  to  a 
considerable  distance  through  the 
forest. 

I  hoped  to  have  seen  some  of  my 
old  friends  the  Aracau  mountains 
from  the  coal-hill,  but  the  clouds  were 
low.  The  view  was  a  vast  tract  of 
unbroken  forest,  without  a  symptom 
of  human  habitation  visible  ;  Thayet 
Myo  and  the  villages  near  the  river 
being  concealed. 

We  dined  at  the  29th  mess.  Two 
of  the  officers  last  month  went  up  in 
a  native  boat  to  Umerapoora,  for  a 
lark.  They  saw  the  king,  and  were 
well  received.  He  wanted  to  give 


fore  leaving  Calcutta,  this  city  of 

Prome  was  besieged  by  the  king  of    them  a  bag  of  rupees,  which  they 

"  Bramaa,"  who,  in  his  first  assault     declined,  accepting  a  piece  of  silk 

(the  traveller  saw  it  with  his  own     instead.    It  was  a  venturesome 

eyes — it  was  on  the  2d  of  May  1545), 

left  eighty  thousand  of  his  best  men 

dead  upon  the  field,  besides  thirty 

thousand    sorely  hurt,    and  eighty 

thousand  more  who  died  of  pestilence 

gendered  by  such  a  slaughter  !    It 

is  not  wonderful  that  the  population 

of  Pegu  has  never  recovered  from 

such  drafts  as  these. 

The  river  improves  in  beauty  as 
we  ascend.  It  is  something  new  to 
us  to  see  a  first-class  river  hemmed 
in  by  bold  wooded  banks  and  pro- 
montory hills,  as  this  has  been  for 
the  last  forty  miles.  We  stop  as 


pedition  perhaps,  but  they  met  with 
no  obstruction  anywhere.  The  Go- 
vernor-General, I  fancy,  will  be  irate 
when  he  hears. 

I  am  disappointed  with  Meaday, 
in  which  I  had  expected  to  find  a 
sort  of  Ehrenbreitstein  of  the  Ira- 
wadee.  It  is  said  to  stand  on  rock, 
but  none  is  now  visible,  and  the 
plateau  is  not  more  than  forty  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  river. 
It  is  a  bare  platform  covered  with 
barracks,  and  surrounded  by  an  irre- 
gular parapet  of  brick.  Something 
should  be  done  to  protect  the  stores, 


often  as  it  appears  desirable,  to  let  which  are  extensive,  and  could  easily 

the  artists  w^ork,  much  to  the  disgust,  be  fired  by  bad  neighbours. 

I  fancy,  of  the  steamer  captains.  It  was  pleasant  in  this  outskirt  of 

At  Thayet  Myo  we  were  two  days,  civilisation  to  see  two  young  Eng- 

It  will  be  a  pleasant  station  when  lish  ladies  sitting  at  the  door  of  one 

thoroughly  cleared  and    completed,  of  the  barracks  which  appears  to  be 

At  present,  the  part  occupied  by  the  devoted  to  married  officers.    We  met 

Europeans  looks  as  clear  as  any  In-  also  in   the   bazaar  a  most  lovely 
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English  child,  belonging,  I  suppose,  • 
to  one  of  the  young  ladies  aforesaid. 

Mr  G is  very  diligent  with  his 

pencil.  At  Prome  we  had  visits 
from  the  wife  of  the  Tseet-ke',  or 
native  judge,  a  shrewd  elderly  lady, 
with  a  bevy  of  pretty  daughters,  of 
whom  Mr  G- drew  several,  excit- 
ing rather  sour  looks  among  the 
others,  all  of  whom  had  come  in  their 
most  gorgeous  raiment  to  be  drawn. 
These  had  to  be  pacified  with  a  pro- 
mise of  being  portrayed  on  our 
return.  Afterwards,  I  found  the 
whole  party  of  ladies,  old  and  young, 

in  P 's  cabin.     Such  be  Burmaii 

customs.  One  of  the  girls  is  married 
to  an  Islamite  merchant  in  Prome, 
but  he  has,  I  suppose,  to  submit  to 


[May, 


such  unorthodox  freedoms  in  the 
conduct  of  his  spouse  for  the  sake  of 
domestic  peace.  The  old  lady,  who 
had  wheedled  the  doctor  out  of  his 
best  spectacles,  was  beseeching  the 
envoy  to  take  her  up  to  Ava.  As 
she  judiciously  observed,  he  could 
doubtless  do  all  the  men's  business 
very  well,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
in  diplomacy  to  be  done  only  through 
the  womankind,  and  that  would  be 
her  department.  But  he  was  inex- 
orable, and  consented  only  as  a  com- 
promise to  take  her  little  son  to  see 
the  capital. 

I  am  cut  short  by  the  heaving  of 
the  anchor.  My  next,  I  hope,  will 
be  from  Umerapoora,  where  we  ex- 
pect to  be  about  the  22d. 


in. 


We  have  got  on  well ;  not  fast, 
but  harmoniously,  without  sickness, 
and  with  much  enjoyment.  The 
country  is  much  less  populous  than 
we  expected  to  find  it  along  the 
shores  of  the  river,  and  (unlike  Pegu) 
one  does  not  see  how  it  could  support 
a  larger  population.  We  begin  to 
think  that  a  couple  of  millions  will 
be  a  respectable  estimate  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  existing  empire. 

From  the  frontier  upwards,  every- 
thing like  real  forest  becomes  very 
scanty,  and  at  last  disappears  alto- 
gether. On  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
shore  we  have  a  bare  rolling  country, 
with  dotted  scrub  of  acacia,  ber,  &c., 
a  stony  surface,  and  very  scanty 
herbage.  Fossil-wood  is  scattered 
over  the  whole  in  extraordinary  pro- 
fusion ;  it  seems  in  some  places  almost 
the  staple  component  of  the  soil,  and 
we  might  get  some  noble  specimens. 

There  is,  however,  on  the  west 
bank  a  large  alluvial  tract,  stretching 
from  Memboo  up  to  Sembyogyoon 
and  a  little  farther,  which  appears  to 
be  rich  and  productive.  This  is  the 
district  of  Tsaldn  into  which  the 
Aeng  pass  descends. 

We  were  met  a  few  miles  above 


PAGAM-MYO,  August  21. 
Maloon  by  a  deputation  from  the 
capital,  consisting  of  a  Woondouk, 
or  deputy-minister-of-state,  and  seve- 
ral other  officials  of  respectable  but 
not  very  high  position.  Among 
them  was  Macartish,  an  Armenian, 
the  governor  of  the  district.  He 
speaks  English  well,  but  dresses  as  a 
Burman,  and  is  darker  in  complexion 
than  most  of  his  brother  officials.* 
They  came  in  barges  or  quasi-budge- 
rows,  towed  by  war-boats,  and  dis- 
playing their  gold  umbrellas,  &c. 
The  war-boats  are  gigantic  canoes, 
rowed  by  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  men, 
and  gilt  all  over,  the  oars  likewise 
being  gilt  in  some  of  them.  In  the 
king's  boats  they  row ;  in  others  of 
similar  character,  but  without  gild- 
ing, belonging  to  the  district,  they 
paddle.  When  a  swarm  of  these 
centipedal  machines  with  their  occu- 
pants gathered  about  us,  circling  and 
flying  in  quaint  manoeuvres,  or  just 
marking  time  in  the  water  with 
rapid  jerking  strokes,  so  as  to  keep 
their  place  in  the  stream  abreast  of 
the  steamers  at  anchor,  the  boatmen 
yelling  wild  choruses,  beating  tom- 
toms, clashing  cymbals,  striking  the 
gunnels  with  sticks,  two  or  three 


*  Mr  M.  was  usually  known  among  us  as  "  the  Scotchman,"  in  the  latter  part  of 
our  stay  at  the  capital.  This  was  due  to  the  Friend  of  India,  which  spoke  of  him 
as  "  apparently,  from  his  name,  a  Scotchman,  who  has  raised  himself  to  eminence, 
under  the  Burmese  government,  by  the  characteristic  ability  and  perseverance  of 
his  countrymen.''  I  quote  from  memory. 
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infuriated  individuals  dancing  like 
demons  on  the  benches,  and  all 
working  themselves  up  into  tremen- 
dous excitement — which  often  ends, 
they  say,  at  their  boat-races  in  their 
attacking  each  other — I  could  then 
think  of  nothing  but  the  old  plates 
to  Cooke's  Voyages.  We  had  got 
at  once  to  Owhyhee  or  Honolulu; 
and  the  ghost  of  Captain  Cooke  rises 
again  to  my  imagination  whenever 
we  come  off  a  new  provincial  town, 
and  the  "local  authorities"  turn  out 
to  receive  us  with  their  quota  of 
paddling  barbarians. 

They  have  all  been  very  civil  and 
hospitable  after  their  fashion.  The 
Woondouk,  who  heads  the  deputa- 
tion, tells  Major  P to  look  on 

him  as  his  own  brother,  and  to  tell 
him  the  inmost  thoughts  of  his  heart, 

and  P responds  that  those  are 

exactly  his  own  sentiments,  and  this 
what  he  means  to  do. 

Our  diplomatic  proceedings  hitherto 
have  involved  a  good  deal  of  hard 
work  in  attending  the  pu-es,  or  Bur- 
mese dramatic  performances.  No- 
thing could  have  carried  us  through 
this  except  the  sense  of  serving  our 
country  and  earning  our  deputation 
allowance.  At  every  place  where  we 
are  expected  to  halt— and  that  is 
every  sixteen  or  twenty  miles — the 
local  authority  has  a  bamboo  theatre 
rigged  up,  and,  if  he  be  a  very  fast 
man,  a  puppet  stage  as  well.  The 
envoy  must  not  offend  the  good 
people  by  slighting  these  festivities 
prepared  to  do  him  honour,  and  the 
mission  must  stand  by  their  chief. 
So  day  after  day,  and  sometimes 
twice  a-day,  we  have  to  patronise 
the  drama  ;  and  as  this  attendance 
has  formed  hitherto  a  principal  part 
of  our  duties,  it  is  entitled  to  a  pro- 
portionate share  in  our  letters. 

In  England,  instead  of  plays,  there 
would  be  addresses  from  the  local 
corporations.  After  all,  the  pu-es 
are  not  so  bad  as  that. 

The  puppets  have  an  elevated 
stage  like  an  elongated  Punch's 
theatre  ;  but  the  full-sized  actors 
perform  on  the  ground.  Bamboo 
platforms  on  three  sides  represent 
the  boxes.  The  pit  sits  on  its  hunkers 
at  the  fourth  side.  The  actors  are  in 
the  middle,  with  pots  of  blazing  pe- 
troleum for  foot-lights  ;  the  orchestra 
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on  two  sides  of  the  arena.  The 
music,  I  think,  is  capital;  it  has 
amazing  life  and  vigour,  though  the 
wind  instruments,  to  be  sure,  have 
more  than  a  soupgon  of  the  penny- 
trumpet.  My  especial  favourite 
among  the  instruments  is  a  sort  of 
drum  pianoforte  —  a  vast  tub  of 
carved  staves,  hung  inside  with  about 
twenty  tomtoms  (drums)  of  graduated 
size.  The  performer  sits  in  the  middle 
and  beats  them  with  his  open  palm, 
flying  up  and  down  the  scale,  with  a 
large  amount  of  perspiration,  but 
with  extraordinary  dexterity  and 
effect.  A  smaller  tub  contains  a  sys- 
tem of  small  gongs  ;  it  is  really  a 
melodious  instrument.  Then  there 
are  clarionets,  cymbals,  big  drums, 
and  bamboo  clappers. 

As  to  the  plot  of  the  plays,  I  can't 
tell  what  it  may  be.  There  is  always 
a  prince— always  a  servant,  half  fool, 
half  wit,  who  does  the  jocularity  with 
immense  success  among  the  audience 
— and  always  a  princess  for  the  prince 
to  fall  in  love  with.  What  comes  of 
it  all  I  don't  know  ;  and  I  don't  sup- 
pose anybody  does,  for  it  would  take 
several  weeks  to  arrive  at  a  denoue- 
ment. Half  the  play  is  opera,  and 
the  attitudes  and  action  and  sus- 
tained wailings  have  a  savour  of  the 
Italian  opera,  which  is  intensely 
comical.  Of  all  the  prolixities  that 
ever  human  speech  was  abused  into, 
orations,  sermons,  or  after-dinner 
prosings,  nothing  ever  approached 
the  interminable  dialogue  of  a  Bur- 
mese play. 

But  there  it  is,  the  regular  drama 
as  genuine  as  it  ever  was  in  Greece. 
What  solemn  rubbish  we  used  to  be 
crammed  with  on  the  origin  of 
the  Grecian  drama — rpvywS/a  and 
rpaywSt'a,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ! 

In  the  puppet-plays  there  is  not 
much  difference,  except  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  actors,  and  their  per- 
formance on  an  elevated  stage.  The 
mechanical  arrangements  are  not 
very  perfect,  and  occasionally  you 
see  the  Deus  ex  machina  obliged  to 
interfere  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic 
arm  stretched  down  from  above  to 
disentangle  an  unruly  cord— "dig- 
num  vindice  nodum;"  or  a  huge 
pair  of  brown  legs  crosses  the  stage, 
perfectly  realising  Gulliver  in  Lilli- 
put.  The  plot  in  the  marionette 
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plaj^s  seems  much  the  same  as  in  the 
others ;  only  the  princess  in  the  puppet- 
show  is  always  enchanted  in  a  forest. 

It  is  not  yet  breakfast-time  ;  but 
the  orchestra  is  in  full  bang  within 
twenty  yards  of  where  I  write  in  my 
cabin.  The  amusement  to-day  is 
something  new — wrestling. 

We  stop  here  a  day  or  two  to  ex- 
amine the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  Bur- 
mese kings  from  A..D.  107  to  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  For  miles 
the  river  bank  is  covered  with  tem- 
ples and  pagodas  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  Some  of  them  are  of  great 
magnitude  and  very  singular  con- 
struction ;  but  one  finds  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  of  the  larger  build- 
ings are  of  so  old  a  date  as  the  four- 
teenth century.  Our  artists  are  hard 
at  work,  and  I  am  going  to  make 
plans  of  the  more  curious.  Some  of 
them  might  pass  very  well  for  the 
architecture  of  the  moon. 

On  our  way  up  we  spent  two  days 
at  Ye-nan-gyoung  (the  river  of  foetid 
water),  the  port  of  the  petroleum 
wells,  and  visited  the  latter.  There 
are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these.  They  are  rectangular  shafts 
lined  with  timber,  and  varying  in 
depth  according  to  their  position  in 
the  valley,  or  on  the  sides  or  top  of 
the  barren  hilly  ground,  from  seventy 
to  three  hundred  feet.  A  shaft  of 
the  latter  depth  is  a  bold  operation 
for  a  Burman  to  have  accomplished. 
It  costs  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  rupees.  In  some  of  the 
ravines  we  saw  the  oil  oozing  sponta- 
neously from  a  sort  of  brown  coaly 
shale,  and  in  the  shafts  it  appears  to 
be  found  in  a  similar  stratum.  A 
well  is  exhausted  every  morning,  and 
fills  again  during  the  afternoon  and 
night.  But  the  produce  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  different  wells,  even  when 
they  nearly  adjoin  one  another, 
varying  from  twenty  pounds  a  day  to 
more  than  a  hundred  times  that 
quantity.  In  loading  the  oil  for  ex- 
port at  the  town  of  Ye-ndn-gyoung, 
they  very  often  dispense  with  jars 
altogether,  and  fill  it  into  the  boats 
in  bulk.  This  I  should  scarcely 
have  believed  if  I  had  not  seen  it. 


The  boat  used  for  carrying  oil  in 
this  way  is  of  a  sort  of  scoop-shape, 
with  a  roundish  bottom,  and  formed 
entirely  of  longitudinal  planks  with- 
out keel  or  kelson.  The  apparent 
breadth  of  beam  is  almost  doubled 
by  neat  galleries  or  sponsons  of  bam- 
boo standing  out  all  round  the  ves- 
sel. But  the  common  boat  of  the 
river  is  a  very  different  and  rather  a 
superior  article.  The  lower  part  is 
always  a  canoe ;  i.e.,  it  is  a  single 
tree  hewn  out  and  stretched  by  fire, 
which  extends  from  stem  to  stern. 
The  sides  are  built  up  with  planks 
above  this  canoe  basis.  It  has  a  fine 
drawn  lofty  stem,  on  which  the  steers- 
man sits  on  a  richly-carved  bench, — 
and  the  bow,  a  solid  mass  of  timber, 
is  exactly  the  model  of  the  crack 
Yankee  clippers.  The  mast  is  made, 
like  a  pair  of  shears,  in  two  pieces, 
with  wrooden  steps  or  ratlines  be- 
tween for  going  aloft.  These 
shears  are  fixed  by  a  pivot  to  two 
posts,  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
let  down.*  This  class  of  boats 
attains  a  great  size.  I  have  seen 
some  which  could  not  be  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burthen. 
The  yard  is  an  enormous  bamboo, 
curving  upwards,  and  dependent  for 
its  stability  entirely  on  numerous 
guys  or  halyards  that  seem  to  sus- 
pend it  from  the  top-mast.  On  this,  or 
rather  on  a  rope  slung  under  this  yard, 
the  mainsail  is  run  out,  right  and  left, 
from  the  mast,  on  rings  like  a  curtain. 

One  of  these  great  boats  was  lying 
so  close  to  the  shore,  at  Mengla, 
where  the  deputation  met  us,  that 
I  was  able  to  pace  the  half  length  of 
the  yard.  It  proved  to  be  sixty-five 
feet,  giving  one  hundred  and  thirty 
for  the  whole  length  of  the  yard. 
Now,  when  you  •  consider  that  this 
also  measures  the  breadth  of  the 
mainsail,  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  spread  of  canvass  carried  by 
an  Irawadee  clipper.  The  sail  is  of 
thin  cotton  cloth,  for  of  course  any- 
thing heavier  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  magnificent  to  see 
one  of  these  boats  flying  before  the 
wind,  with  its  huge  sails  bellying  out 
- — looking  like  some  enormous  but- 
terfly skimming  the  water.  I  fancy 


*  The  same  kind  of  mast  is  used  by  the  celebrated  Illation  pirates  cf  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 
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they  can  only  go  before  the  wind, 
however. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  seem 
to  me  to  be  no  ferns  in  Burma  !  I 
can  find  none  ;  even  in  the  forest  at 
the  coal-mine  I  could  find  none,  and 
this  dry  parched  region  can  scarcely 
produce  .them.  A  few  fossil  bones 

were  got  by  0 at  Ye-na~n-gyoung, 

principally  elephantine.  Fossil-wood 
you  don't  want,  or  I  could  bring  you 
a  shipload. 

I  think  we  have  discovered  the 
origin  of  the  story  of  posts  in  the 
very  act  of  petrifaction,  which  was 
current  in  General  Godwin's  camp, 
as  it  had  been  in  Sir  Archibald's 
five-and-twenty  years  before.  At 
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Magwe',  a  thriving  town  about  thirty 
miles  above  the  frontier,  we  found 
a  temple,  or  chapel,  attached  to  a 
monastery,  surrounded  by  massive 
posts  of  fossil-wood.  They  had  been 
planted  round  to  mark  the  sacred 
precincts,  and  stood  four  and  a  half 
or  five  feet  out  of  the  ground,  with 
a  diameter  of  some  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen inches  ;  truly  noble  speci- 
mens ! 

We  shall  leave  this  probably  on 
the  24th,  and  should  get  to  Amera- 
poora  on  the  28th.  I  am  trying,  in 

conjunction  with  0 ,  to  make  a 

chain  of  sketches  of  the  river  shores 
all  the  way  up,  so  as  to  combine,  if 
possible,  into  a  sort  of  panorama  of 
the  Irawadee. 


IV. 


Many  thanks  for  yours  of  the  3d 
August,  the  first  and  only  intelligence 
I  have  had  since  leaving  Calcutta.  I 
have  received  no  home-letters,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  none  of  any  kind  but 
yours.  A  packet  I  have  no  doubt  is 
astray  somewhere,  but  it  was  a 
grievous  disappointment  when  the 
first  despatch  came  in,  after  an  inter- 
val of  forty  days,  and  brought  me 
nothing. 

We  are  not  yet,  you  see,  at  Amera- 
poora,  though  we  have  been  some 
days  within  sight  of  it ;  at  least  we 
can  see  it  by  going  to  a  hill-top  be- 
hind this  place. 

But  I  have  to  take  up  my  narra- 
tive at  Pagam,  whence  I  last  wrote. 
We  staid  there  three  days  and  a  half, 
and  many  of  the  party  would  have 
been  glad  to  multiply  that  time  by 
five — so  much  there  is  new  and 
astonishing  to  be  hunted  out,  ad- 
mired, sketched,  and  planned. 

Our  pernicious  predecessor,  Crau- 
furd,  who  so  eminently  earns  from 
us  the  malediction  on  those  qui 
ante  nos  nostra  dixerint,  does  indeed 
give  several  pages  to  Pag&m ;  and 
when  you  come  to  look  into  it,  states 
the  facts  accurately  enough,  so  far  as 
he  saw  them.  But  he  is  such  a 
matter-of-fact  unimaginative  travel- 


TSAGAIN,  near  AVA,  Sept.  1, 1855. 
ler,  that  no  one,  I  apprehend,  ever 
formed  from  his  chapter  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  the  Pagam  temples  really 
are.  Moreover,  he  selects  for  praise, 
and  for  a  picture  (an  incorrect  one, 
top),  the  paltriest  of  all  the  more  con- 
spicuous buildings.* 

I  must  try  if  I  can  give  you  now  a 
better  idea,  though  I  trust  princi- 
pally to  our  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs for  that. 

About  sixteen  or  eighteen  square 
miles  of  ground,  extending  for  about 
eight  miles  along  the  east  bank  of  the 
Irawadee,  are  covered,  more  or  less 
densely,  with  these  remains.  If 
there  is  no  mystification  about  their 
date,  and  the  majority  of  the  build- 
ings were  really  erected  in  the  age  to 
which  they  are  referred — that  is, 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth 
century — I  know  nothing  more  in- 
teresting or  perplexing  in  its  way. 
Many  are  in  the  usual  Pegu  style  of 
pagoda,  which  you  know  well 
enough  by  pictures.  But  a  vast 
variety  of  others,  instead  of  being, 
like  that,  dead  conical  masses  of  brick- 
work, are  structures  enclosing  lofty 
interior  vaults  and  corridors,  very 
scientifically  built,  and  some  of  them 
producing  as  grand  architectural 
effects  as  you  could  wish  to  see. 


*  Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  intend  any  general  depreciation  of  that  most  accu- 
rate and  valuable  book,  Craufurd's  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Ana. 
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About  the  middle  of  the  great  area 
of  ruins,  within  or  close  to  the  ram- 
parts of  the  ancient  city,  three  great 
temples  are  especially  conspicuous, 
the  Gaudaupalen  (meaning  doubt- 
ful), the  Ttiapinyu  ("the  Omnis- 
cient"), and  the  Ananda  ("the  In- 
finite," probably  from  the  Sanscrit  or 
Palee).  I  must  try  to  give  you  a 
notion  of  the  last. 

The  general  effect,  at  first  sight,  is 
like  that  of  some  great  church  of 
southern  Europe,  and  the  more  you 
look  at  the  building  the  more  you  are 
impressed  with  the  extraordinary  re- 
semblances and  the  extraordinary 
differences.  A  similar  impression  is 
made  by  all  the  three  buildings  that 
I  have  named  above,  as  well  as  by 
many  others  at  Pagam.  The  base- 
ment story  of  the  Ananda  is  a  square 
mass  of  about  two  hundred  feet  to 
the  side,  pierced  with  a  double  row 
of  windows,  each  flanked  by  pilasters, 
and  crowned  with  a  curious  flam- 
boyant canopy.  These  pilasters,  and 
this  baldaquin  or  canopy  of  flame-like 
spires,  are  the  two  most  marked  and 
universal  features  in  the  Pagam 
architecture.  At  the  middle  of  each 
side  is  thrown  out  a  great  porch  or 
ante-hall,  ending  in  a  great  gabled 
facade,  pilastered  and  canopied  like 
the  windows.  These  porches  convert 
the  plan  of  the  temple  into  a  vast 
Greek  cross,  such  as  would  be  in- 
cluded in  a  square  of  three  hundred 
feet  to  the  side.  Over  this  the 
roof  rises  in  five  or  six  successive 
and  diminishing  terraces,  with  small 
pagodas  or  cupolas  at  the  angles, 
and  the  whole  culminating  in  a 
bulging  pyramidal  steeple,  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  ordinary 
Hindu  Shivcila,  as  commonly  seen  at 
Benares  and  Mirzapoor.  This  steeple 
is  crowned  with  the  usual  pagoda 
spire,  terminating  in  the  inevitable 
Tee,  or  umbrella  of  gilt  iron-work,  at 
a  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  You 
have  here,  if  you  have  at  all  fol- 
lowed me,  the  elements  of  a  grand 
effect. 

The  interior  consists  of  two  great 
concentric  corridors,  with  a  large  re- 
cess or  cell  for  an  image,  receding 
inwards  from  the  inner  corridor  op- 
posite each  of  the  entrance  porches. 
The  remaining  central  core  of  the 
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building  is  a  solid  mass,  or  appears 
to  be  so.  The  images  in  these  cells 
are  gilded  standing  figures,  in  atti- 
tudes of  benediction  or  preaching, 
elevated  on  lotus  pedestals,  and  rising 
to  a  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more. 
The  vaulted  cell  in  which  each 
idol  stands,  reaches  up  into  the 
second  terrace  of  the  edifice,  and  a 
small  window,  pierced  in  this,  throws 
a  light  downwards  on  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  colossus.  When 
you  pass  along  the  dim  inner  corri- 
dor, and  come  suddenly  in  front  of 
this  great  Nebuchadnezzarian  golden 
image,  shooting  up  in  monitory  atti- 
tude before  you  in  the  twilight,  with 
head  and  shoulders  illuminated  from 
an  unseen  source  above  your  head, 
the  effect  is  strangely  mystical  and 
solemn.  The  whole  impression  on  my 
mind,  and  on  that  of  my  companions, 

0 and  A ,  from  these  obscure 

and  lofty  corridors,  as  we  again  and 
again  passed  along  them,  was  that  of 
traversing  some  sombre  and  gigantic 
pile  appropriated  to  the  assemblies 
and  tortures  of  the  Inquisition.  No 
architecture  could  be  more  suitable. 
In  the  afternoon,  as  I  sat  in  the 
western  porch  sketching  one  of  the 
idols,  the  chaunted  prayers  of  the 
worshippers  near  the  northern  en- 
trance boomed  along  the  aisles  in 
strange  resemblance  to  the  chaunt  of 
the  priests  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral.  The  four  images  Major 

P believes  to  represent  the  four 

Buddhas  who  have  appeared  in  the 
world  during  the  current  system  of 
things. 

The  building  is  immensely  massive, 
so  that  the  corridors  are  rather  like 
galleries  excavated  in  the  solid  than 
like  structural  interiors.  The  mate- 
rial in  this,  and  in  all  these  vast 
buildings,  so  far  as  I  could  examine, 
is  brick  and  mud, — kucha  pukka,  in 
fact— covered,  however,  externally, 
and  at  one  time  internally,  with  good 
plaster,  in  which  all  the  mouldings 
are  executed.  The  brickwork  is  of 
admirable  execution,  every  brick  in 
the  faces  of  the  walls  being  cut  and 
rubbed,  so  that  it  was  difficult,  some- 
times impossible,  to  force  the  blade 
of  my  pocket-knife  into  the  joint. 
In  fact,  it  was  (to  speak  profession- 
ally) kucha  pukka  that  might  have 
been  estimated  at  twenty  rupees  the 
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hundred  feet  in  Bengal !  (not  railway 
rates.)  The  inner  corridors,  the  cells, 
and  porches,  are  all  covered  in  with 
pointed  vaulting  ;  whilst  the  roof  of 
the  outer  corridor  is  turned  in  a 
half  vault,  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous flying  buttress  all  round  the 
temple. 

The  arches,  like  the  walls,  are  set 
with  mud  mortar  ;  but  in  the  former 
the  bricks  are  not  quite  so  carefully 
dressed,  though  all  moulded  as  vous- 
soirs,  and  generally  laid  with  cor- 
rectly radiating  joints.  In  these,  and 
in  all  modern  Burmese  arches,  the 
bricks  are  not  laid  with  their  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  arch, 
as  with  us,  but  parallel  to  it,  so  that 
the  radiating  joints  are  edge  to  edge. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions ;  and 
in  some  of  the  ancient  temples,  in 
which  the  external  plaster  had  never 
been  renewed,  I  found  square-headed 
windows  with  as  perfect  flat  arches 
in  brick  as  were  ever  made  by  a 
London  builder.  This  I  think  one 
of  the  most  curious  features  in  the 
whole  mass  of  remains ;  and  that  I 
didn't  see  what  was  not  there,  I  will 
prove  to  you  some  day  by  one  of 

T 's  photographs.  Photography 

alone  can  transfer  visibly  to  Europe 
the  details  of  structure  and  ornament, 
which  will  enable  the  true  history  of 
these  buildings  to  be  investigated. 

Another  singular  circumstance  in 
the  case  is,  that  a  principal  feature  of 
the  ornamentation  in  these  buildings 
consists  of  pilasters,  with  regular 
capital  and  base-mouldings  of  very 
strongly  Eoman  character,  and  yet 
all  mixed  up  with  other  details  so 
perfectly  remote  from  everything 
European,  that  you  can't  conceive  so 
spirited  and  effective  a  fusion  to 
have  been  produced  by  any  chance 
Christian  aid.  Pagam,  too,  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years,  and  the  dates  ascribed  to  all 
the  principal  buildings  go  back  two 
or  three  centuries  more.  If  there  is 
no  mistake  in  this,  it  would  indeed 
be  perplexing  how  any  European 
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artist  could  have  been  in  this  part  of 
the  world  at  such  a  time.  And,  in- 
deed, the  points  of  resemblance  are 
rather  to  Roman  architecture  than 
to  anything  of  later  date,  so  far  as  I 
know,  before  the  fifteenth  century.* 
The  lines  are  generally  somewhat 
coarse,  but  the  effect  bold  and  good, 
and  some  of  the  designs  of  the  orna- 
mentation amazingly  spirited  and 
fanciful.  Where  repairs  of  a  later 
date  have  been  executed  (and  the 
three  temples  named  above  have  been 
all  kept  in  repair),  the  style  of  work 
is  easily  distinguishable,  and  especi- 
ally when  it  is  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  remains  of  the  older  work,  as 
coarse  and  slovenly. 

Some  of  the  temples  which  have 
happily  escaped  being  thus  "  repaired 
and  beautified  "  have  still  the  battle- 
ments of  the  parapets  and  the  pan- 
els of  the  basements  set  with  large 
tiles  glazed,  embossed,  and  enamelled 
in  colours,  which,  when  fresh,  must 
have  had  a  truly  splendid  effect. 

As  for  Hindoo  artists,  some  of  the 
ornaments  may  have  been  due  to 
them,  as  the  bulging  steeple  evident- 
ly is.  But  one  can  scarcely  conceive 
a  Hindoo  architect  to  have  built  the 
flat  arch ;  at  least,  no  MiSTRif  now- 
adays on  our  side  of  India  could 
build  such  arches  as  I  speak  of  with- 
out an  "  assistant  executive  officer," 
at  the  least,  sitting  over  the  work  all 
day.  And  I  question  whether  the 
flat  brick  arch  be  not,  even  in 
Europe,  a  modern  innovation.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  a  great  puzzle ;  but  we 

hope  P may  be  able  to  obtain 

some  details  of  the  history  of  these 
buildings  from  the  Burmese  savans. 
There  are  many  inscriptions  which, 
as  far  as  he  has  examined  them,  he 
considers  confirmatory  of  the  ascribed 
dates.  The  attempts  at  rubbing 
some  of  these  were  not  very  success- 
ful, but  we  hope  to  be  better  pre- 
pared on  our  return  this  way. 

Assisted  by  Mr  0 ,  and  H , 

one  of  the  naval  officers,  I  have 
obtained  many  memoranda  and  mea- 


*  This  would  have  delighted  the  late  General  Godwin  as  confirming  a  favourite 
notion  of  his,  built  on  rather  slender  foundations,  that  the  Burmanswere  descended 
from  the  lost  legions  of  Crassus.  When  the  General  was  one  day  descanting  on  the 
supposed  resemblances,  before  a  lady  in  Calcutta,  his  theory  was  rather  upset  by  her 
remarking,  "  Well,  General,  at  any  rate  you  can't  say  they  have  Roman  noses ! " 

i"  Mistri — Hind.     From  the  Portuguese — a  head  artificer. 
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surernents  for  plans  and  elevations 
of  some  of  the  greater  temples,  to  be 
completed  on  our  way  back. 

The  character  of  some  of  the  build- 
ings I  don't  exaggerate  in  calling 
sublime. 

AMERAPOORA,  Sept.  1. 
I  must  cut  short  the  history  of 
our  travels,  as  I  sit  down  to  finish 
my  letter  after  a  fatiguing  day. 

Above  Pag&m  the  country  opens 
out  into  a  somewhat  greater  extent 
of  populated  plain,  with  very  beauti- 
ful wooded  and  cultivated  banks. 
We  were  detained  two  or  three  days 
at  Tsagain,  a  place  about  four  miles 
below  the  capital,  whilst  various 
preliminary  deputations  and  ceremo- 
nious visits  were  received. 

On  our  last  day's  voyage  up  to 
Tsagain,  we  had  been  met  by  the 
old  Nan-ma-dau  Woon,  or  governor 
of  the  queen's  palace,  whom  you 
saw  at  Calcutta  as  the  head  of  the 
Burmese  Embassy,  and  well  known 
to  Commodore  Lambert  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  as  the  governor 
of  Dalla.  The  old  man  was  dressed 
in  a  book-muslin  surcoat,  with  a 
gold  chain  of  twelve  cords  over  his 
shoulder,  and  looked  more  like  a  gen- 
tleman, perhaps,  than  any  Burman 
official  we  had  yet  seen.  He  was 
attended  by  a  huge  fleet  of  war-boats 
and  other  canoes,  with  many  rowers 
• — certainly  not  less,  in  all,  than  two 
hundred.  All  these  accompanied  us 
with  their  usual  songs  and  music ; 
and  the  whole  scene,  with  the  moun- 
tain background,  which  is  beginning 
to  close  in  our  horizon,  was  very 
striking. 

Mr  S also,  who  has  been  a 

resident  at  the  Burmese  capital 
almost  constantly  since  1837,  came 
on  board  as  we  advanced.  It  re- 
joiced my  heart  to  hear  his  good 
Scotch  tongue,  for  of  course  he 
comes  from  benorth  the  Tweed.  And 
if  we  were  to  go  on  into  the  un- 
known regions  of  Yunan,  unvisited 
by  bookmaking  traveller  since  the 
days  of  Marco  Polo,  there  also  we 
should  without  doubt  hear  the  Doric 
speech,  and  find  the  domiciliated 
Scotchman.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Mr  Antonio  Camaretta,  a  Goa 
Portuguese,  and  a  confidential  ser- 
vant of  the  king,  who  has  charge  of 
the  entertainment  of  the  mission,  as 
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what  would  be  called  in  Western 
Asia  Mekmdnddr. 

We  had  scarcely  reached  Tsagain 
when  we  witnessed  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  Burmese  customs.  The 
coxswain  of  the  old  Woon's  galley, 
a  burly  giant — in  fact,  the  biggest 
man  in  Burma — had  made  himself 
conspicuous  on  board  the  steamer 
by  his  rough  arrogance,  elbowing  his 
way  among  gentle  and  simple,  and 
seemed  decidedly  in  want  of  a  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  to  put  him  down. 
Pride  had  a  fall  accordingly,  and  a 
much  more  severe  one  than  we  could 
have  desired.  Our  fat  friend  went 
immediately  on  shore  at  Tsagain 
without  seeing  that  his  war-boats 
were  clear  of  the  steamer's  anchor- 
age. At  a  word  from  one  of  the 
officials,  two  of  the  lictors  (quasi 
lick-tors),  or  ushers  of  the  rod,  who 
attend  every  man  high  in  office, 
armed  with  long  rattans,  rushed  at 
the  unconscious  offender,  seized  him 
by  the  top-knot,  dragged  him  back- 
wards, dug  into  his  back  and  ribs 
with  their  practised  elbows,  and 
finally  rolled  him  over  a  pile  of 
brick-bats  that  lay  on  the  bank  ! 

Tsagain  itself  is  an  ancient  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  with  a  decayed 
brick  rampart -wall  still  existing, 
and  many  objects  of  interest  in  the 
form  of  pagodas  and  the  like.  But 
the  brightest  remembrance  of  it  to 
me  will  always  be  the  view  which  a 
few  of  us  enjoyed  one  evening  from 
a  temple  on  one  of  the  hills  behind 
the  town,  and  overlooking  the  great 
river.  This  hill  was  ascended  by  a 
long  and  weary  staircase,  reminding 
me  of  the  frontispieces  to  spelling- 
books  of  the  last  age,  which  repre- 
sent Britannia  directing  ingenuous 
British  youth  to  the  Temple  of  Fame. 

At  the  point  where  this  temple 
stood,  the  Irawadee  forms  a  great 
elbow,  almost  a  right  angle,  coming 
down  to  us  from  the  north,  but  here 
diverted  to  the  west.  The  scene  was 
one  to  be  registered  in  the  memory 
with  some  half-dozen  others  which 
cannot  be  forgotten,  among  which  I 
would  reckon  that  from  the  citadel 
of  Cairo,  and  the  first  sudden  view 
of  the  Jumnotri  Peaks  from  the  hills 
as  you  descend  upon  Kursalee.  No- 
thing on  the  Rhine  could  be  com- 
pared to  this.  To  the  north  the  wide 
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river  stretched  for  many  a  mile, 
till  seemingly  hemmed  in  and  lost 
among  the  mountains.  Behind  us, 
curving  rapidly  round  the  point  on 
which  we  stood,  it  passed  away  to 
the  westward,  and  was  lost  in  the 
blaze  of  a  dazzling  sunset.  Nearly 
opposite  to  us  lay  Amerapoora,  with 
just  enough  of  haze  over  its  temples 
and  towers  to  lend  them  all  the 
magic  of  an  Italian  city.  A  great 
bell-shaped  spire,  rising  faintly  white 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  might 
well  pass  for  a  great  Duomo.  You 
could  not  discern  that  the  domes 
and  spires  were  those  of  dead  heathen 
masses  of  brickwork,  and  that  the 
body  of  the  city  was  bamboo  and 
thatch.  It  might  have  been  Venice, 
it  looked  so  beautiful.  Behind  rose 
range  after  range  of  mountains,  robed 
in  blue  enchantment.  Between  our 
station  and  the  river  was  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  intense  green  foliage, 
mixed  with  white  temple  spires  and 
cottage  roofs.  The  great  elbow  of 
the  river  below  us  was  like  a  lake, 
except  that  you  saw  from  the  drift- 
ing of  the  war-canoes,  as  they  cross- 
ed and  recrossed,  how  rapid  was  the 
stream.  The  high  bank  of  the  river 
opposite  Tsagain  eastward  was  seen 
to  be  a  long  strip  of  island  covered 
with  glorious  foliage  (there  are  no 
trees  like  those  of  Burma) ;  only  here 
and  there  rose  an  unwooded  crest 
crowned  with  a  knot  of  temples. 
Behind  this  were  numerous  other 
wooded  islands,  or  isolated  villages 
and  temples  and  monasteries,  rising 
directly  out  of  the  flood  -  waters. 
Southward,  across  the  river,  was  the 
old  city  of  Ava,  now  a  thicket  of 
tangled  gardens  and  jungle,  but 
marked  by  the  remaining  spires  of 
temples :_  on  this  side  lay  Tsagain, 
quite  buried  in  a  mass  of  rich  tama- 
rind trees. 

^  A  great  deal  of  the  beauty  of  the 
view  was  doubtless  due  to  the 
singularly  fine  atmosphere  of  the 
evening;  but  our  impression  was, 
that  the  Lake  of  Como  could  not  be 
finer ;  and  those  who  had  seen  Como 
said  that  it  was  not. 

Om  description  incited  others  to 
visit  the  temple  next  day.  Seeing 
the  whole  in  the  hard  light  of  the 
late  morning  sun,  they  set  us  down 
as  a  party  of  humbugs. 


One  morning  we  spent  in  wander- 
ing among  the  lanes  and  thickets  of 
old  Ava;  but  there  is  not  much  to 
see.  The  great  earthquake  of  1839 
threw  down  many  of  the  buildings, 
and  you  still  see  its  mark  in  cracked 
and  staggering  towers  and  tumbled 
masses  of  brickwork. 

This  morning,  after  I  had  com- 
menced my  letter,  we  moved  from 
Tsagain.  The  residence  prepared  for 
us  is  in  one  of  the  dry  plains  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  and  separated  from 
it  by  what  is  now  a  noble  lake,  and 
always,  I  believe,  contains  some 
water.  To  get  near  it  we  had  to 
bring  the  steamers  up  the  tortuous 
Myit-nge  (or  little  river),  and  then 
through  narrow  winding  creeks. 
This  converted  a  journey  of  three 
or  four  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  into 
one  of  ten  or  twelve. 

We  were  brought  up  at  last  by  a 
long  wooden  bridge — fully  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  I  should 
say — which  crosses  the  lake  in  its 
narrowest  part,  and  which  will  be, 
I  suppose,  our  communication  with 
the  city.  Deputation  No.  1  had 
come  for  us  in  the  morning,  deputa- 
tion No.  2  met  us  at  the  bridge, 
and  deputation  No.  3,  consisting  of 
the  Woongyees  or  cabinet  ministers 
themselves,  was  waiting  at  our  resi- 
dence. The  distance  was  much  more 
than  we  had  been  led  to  expect, 
and  we  had  a  hot  trudge  in  broad- 
cloth and  cocked  hats.  The  chief 
man  led  the  envoy  by  the  hand,  the 
next  in  rank  led  the  secretary,  and 
so  on.  The  distance  was  somewhat 
less  than  a  mile,  and  every  yard 
afforded  strange  and  novel  pictures. 
The  road  was  lined  all  along  with 
the  Burmese  militia,  rough  and 
shabby-looking  fellows,  but  all  armed 
with  muskets  and  ddos.  The  regu- 
lars, or  quasi-regulars,  were  distin- 
guished by  coarse  red  jackets  and 
tin  bandoliers,  with  hats  something 
between  Mambrino's  and  the  original 
Albert  hat,  green-lackered  or  gilt. 
The  cavalry  were  ranged  behind — 
very  seedy  fellows  on  very  seedy 
ponies.  Some,  however,  were  very 
magnificent  in  golden  trappings  — 
the  peculiar  decoration  being  a  huge 
pair  of  splashboards,  red  or  gilt, 
attached  to  the  stirrup,  similar  to 
those  worn  by  archdeacons  to  save 
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their  gaiters,  but  nearly  as  big  and 
round  as  coach-wheels.  These  horse- 
men were  armed  with  short  spears, 
and  were  altogether  as  unlike  the 
equestrian  hero,  whom  you  may  see 
depicted  as  "  a  Cassay  horseman  "  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  Colonel  Symes's 
embassy,*  as  you  could  wish. 

I  estimated  the  whole  turn-out  of 
troops  to-day  at  between  3000  and 
4000 ;  but  there  are  said  to  be  altoge- 
ther 16,000  at  the  capital,  gathered 
from  every  quarter. 

Our  residence  is  a  very  large  bun- 
galow of  bamboo  matting,  and  floor 
on  teak  posts  and  framing.  It  has 
two  large  public  rooms,  one  of  which 
is  eighty  feet  long ;  but  the  indivi- 
dual accommodations  are  somewhat 
scanty.  There  are  four  additional 
small  bungalows  at  the  gates  of  the 
bamboo  enclosure,  and  barracks  for 
the  escort  round  the  fence.  Outside 
are  barracks  also  for  a  Burmese  regi- 
ment, to  luatch  us  in  both  senses. 
The  porch  of  the  Residency  is  an  im- 
mense circular  thatch,  supported  on 
one  great  mast,  like  a  single-poled 
tent,  and  this  is  —  the  theatre  !  Be- 
yond it  is  a  stage — for  the  marion- 
ettes !  So  we  have  not  escaped  the 
persecutions  of  the  Burmese  drama, 
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which,  indeed,  these  good  people  seem 
to  think  as  essential  as  daily  bread. 
The  whole  is  very  well  got  up,  and 
shows,  as  everything  hitherto  has 
shown,  a  desire  to  entertain  us  well. 

I  must  close,  though  I  might  write 
at  greater  length  ;  but  other  folks 
must  be  written  to,  and  if  at  this 
length,  when  shall  I  have  done  ? 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  my 
partner  in  the  procession — a  Woon- 
douk,  I  believe,  or  deputy  secretary  to 
Government  t  (I  do  not  know  in  what 
department] — in  passing  the  muddy 
places  always  tried  in  a  very  ungal- 
lant  manner  to  shove  me  into  the 
mire,  a  proceeding  which  I  invari- 
ably resisted.  Immense  crowds  were 
assembled  to  see  us  land ;  and  as  the 
front  ranks  pressed  into  the  lake  up 
to  their  middle,  such  a  crowd  of 
u  salvages  coupe's  proper  "  (in  heraldic 
phrase)  had  a  very  quaint  appear- 
ance. As  we  passed  up  the  creek, 
one  old  lady's  proceedings  amused  us 
much.  She  had  brought  a  long- 
legged  stool  with  her,  which  she  had 
planted  far  out  in  the  water,  and 
squatted  thereon  as  if  comfortable  for 
the  day.  But  the  commotion  in  the 
wake  of  the  steamers  sadly  dismayed 
her,  and  she  retreated  in  a  panic. 


Our  public  rooms  at  the  Residency 
are  adorned  with  china  flower-pots, 
containing  artificial  trees  covered 
with  flowers  and  fruit.  The  fruit 
consists  of  fancy  rolls  and  various 
sweetmeats,  and  is  intended  to  be 
consumed  and  replaced  daily.  But 
as  we  have  too  great  a  respect  for  our 
digestion,  we  shall  set  the  Burmese 
retainers  to  eat  them  as  fast  as 
possible. 

In  the  theatro-portico,  and  in  the 
verandas,  stand  immense  silver  water- 
jars,  each  big  enough  to  hold  a  couple 
of  the  Forty  Thieves.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  huge  silver  ladles,  and 
have  a  truly  royal  appearance. 

Every  day  some  thirty  tall  porters 
come  from  the  court  bearing  on  their 
heads  massive  silver  dishes  of  sweet- 
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meats  and  choice  viands.  The  sweet- 
meats are  decidedly  better  than  those 
of  India,  and  some  of  the  dishes  are 
most  artistic-looking;  pies  of  pork 
and  chicken,  which  are  well  spoken 
of.  These  pies  are  often  moulded  in 
the  form  of  the  animals  which  have 
furnished  the  contents  ;  pork-pies  in 
the  shape  of  pigs,  and  chicken  is  in- 
dicated by  a  robust  gallinaceous  ex- 
terior. One  extraordinary  and  origi- 
nal sweetmeat  I  have  found  very 
palatable.  It  consists  of  a  section  of 
palm-leaf  gathered  into  a  necklace  of 
successive  knots,  every  knot  being- 
filled  with  a  bulb  of  jelly  and  tied 
up.  I  began  by  cautiously  opening 
and  tasting  one,  but  speedily  des- 
patched a  whole  rosary  of  them.  This 
is  said  to  be  made  of  rice-starch  and 


*  Embassy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Ata,  1795. 

t  This  was  a  mistake.     He  was  a  lower  official. 
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It  is  not  known  yet  when  we  shall 
be  presented  at  court.  Just  now  we 
are  getting  the  presents  unpacked. 
Since  we  have  come,  I  don't  care  how 
long  we  stay — so  long,  at  least,  as  I 
have  paper  and  pencil.  It  would 
take  months  to  sketch  all  that  I  wish. 

There  is  one  Briton  as  a  merchant 
here — a  Scotchman  of  course — who 
seems  a  very  good  fellow.  Then 
there  are  several  Armenians,  great 
pro-Russians,  who  hate  us,  and  tell 
the  king  that  our  day  is  over  in 
Europe, — and  one  or  two  Romish 
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priests,  besides  a  few  unhappy 
wretches,  deserters  from  the  Euro- 
pean corps  in  Pegu. 

Anierapoora  has  a  very  imposing 
metropolitan  appearance  across  the 
water.  We  have  not  yet  been  allow- 
ed to  visit  it.  These  people  are  a 
strange  mixture  of  civilisation  and 
something  else.  They  have  been  ex- 
tremely civil  to  us,  we  must  say,  since 
we  entered  their  territory ;  but  I 
fancy  they  will  obstruct  our  inquiries 
as  much  as  possible,  which  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at. 


We  have  had  our  reception  at 
court.  As  I  have  had  to  write  the 

history  to ,  to ,  and , 

besides  journalising,  it  has  become 
so  stupid  in  my  own  mind  that  I 
shall  probably  have  to  betake  myself 
to  my  journal  for  extract,  as  the  only 
way  of  avoiding  a  drowsy  tale. 

_  I  will  spare  you  the  'preliminary 
discussions  about  etiquette.  On  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  eight  or  ten 
Burmese  officials  came  to  escort  us. 
I  did  not  recognise  any  of  my  ac- 
quaintances in  their  court  dress.'  It  is 
very  outre,  consisting  of  a  crimson 
velvet  mantle,  heavily  bordered  with 
kinkhob,  and  a  high  mitre  of  the 
same  material,  curving  back  into  a 
sort  of  volute,  and  set  round  with  a 
coronet  of  tinsel  spear-points.  This 
is  worn  so  tight,  that  every  man  car- 
ries with  him  a  sort  of  ivory  paper- 
knife,  which  he  uses  after  the  fashion 
of  a  shoe-horn  to  draw  his  hat  on 
with,  and  to  pack  away  recusant 
locks  of  hair. 

We  breakfasted  whilst  all  the  pre- 
sents (including  the  king's  horses), 
and  our  irregular  cavalry,  were  sent 
round  by  the  long  bridge.  The  car- 
riages, being  too  wide  for  the  bridge, 
were  sent  across  the  lake  on  a  canoe 
raft. 

It  had  been  raining  for  several 
nights  before,  and  rained  again  after 
the  day's  work.  But  during  the  visit 
the  day  was  propitious,  dry  and  oc- 
casionally cloudy.  We  walked  in  a 
sort  of  procession  to  the  lake,  where 
jetties  were  prepared  for  embarkation 
and  disembarkation.  P crossed 
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with  the  Burmans  in  a  gilt  war-boat. 
The  secretary  carried  the  Governor- 
general's  letter,  done  up  in  kinkhpb, 
Hindustani  fashion,  in  the  Zenobia's 
gig,  with  the  Company's  Jack  flying 
on  an  extemporised  bamboo.  It  was 
a  very  pretty  sight  the  water  proces- 
sion, with  its  background  of  a  great 
temple,  grand  cotton  trees  and  groves 
of  palmyra,  the  Than  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  in  the  foreground  gilt  war- 
canoes  and  British  gigs  and  cutters  ; 
the  Envoy  in  his  political  finery,  and 
the  Transgangetics  in  their  political 
finery  in  the  bow  of  one  of  the  golden 
boats,  with  fifty  Burmans  rowing  to 
a  wild  chant.  There  was  some  delay 
in  re-forming  procession  on  the  other 
side.  A extemporised  a  pro- 
posal that  the  Company's  Jack  should 
be  carried  over  the  letter,  to  which 

P assented.    The  Burmese  made 

a  great  disturbance,  but  the  Envoy 
was  as  stanch  as  a  Trojan,  and  so 
the  letter  had  a  more  appropriate 
canopy  than  ,a  dozen  gold  umbrellas. 
The  coolees  with  the  boxes  of  pre- 
sents went  first ;  then  the  carriage  and 
horses  for  the  king ;  Lieut.  M — 
followed  with  his  fifteen  splendid 
Mussulman  troopers ;  the  band  of 
the  29th  came  next,  and  then  seventy- 
five  men  of  the  84th.  The  rest  of 
the  procession  I  fear  would  not  have 
made  a  very  solemn  impression  on 
English  spectators,  but  doubtless 
was  highly  imposing  where  it  pass- 
ed. The  secretary  led  the  way,  car- 
rying the  letter.  He  was  on  an  ele- 
phant, and  seated  in  a  Burmese 
howda— a  horrid  contrivance  like  ;<- 
hemispherical  pannier  with  a  lov. 
2Q 
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rail  nearly  all  round  it,  and  only 
adapted  for  sitters  who  could  squat 
in  the  middle.  His  legs  dangled 
uneasily  over  the  rail  on  one  side, 
and  over  the  other  hung  the  bare 
legs  of  a  tar,  waving  aloft  the  bam- 
boo aforesaid  with  the  Jack.  Then 
came  the  Envoy  carried  in  a  tonjon, 
with  four  brocade  umbrellas,  and 
with  a  Burmese  bigwig  on  each  side 
of  him  on  elephants.  The  remaining 
members  of  the  mission  followed, 
each  paired  in  one  of  those  baskets 

with  a  Burmese  official.    Dr  F , 

a  large  stout  man,  was  paired  with 
the  chief-justice,  also  a  great  fat 
jolly  fellow  :  these  two  excited  great 
amusement.  It  was  horridly  uncom- 
fortable work,  and  we  were  nearly 
two  hours  on  the  road,  for  they  took 
us  by  a  great  circuit  in  order  to  show 
off  the  procession,  or  rather  perhaps 
to  show  off  to  us  the  troops,  which 
lined  the  streets  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance. Their  horsemen  and  officers 
had  all  a  ludicrous  appearance,  owing 
to  their  mountebank  dress,  adorned 
with  all  sorts  of  inappropriate  flaps 
and  lappets  of  buckram  and  tinsel. 
Among  the  foot-soldiers  were  many 
stalwart  fellows,  but  also  many  boys 
and  feeble  old  men.  The  officials 
did  not  like  the  contrast  afforded  by 
our  cavalry  party,  and  tried  hard  to 
get  the  Envoy  to  leave  them  behind. 
Crowds  of  silent  spectators  lined  the 
streets  behind  the  troops,  the  major- 
ity women.  We  hear  the  popular 

opinion  was  that  M ,  with  his 

brilliant  costume  and  prancing  grey 
Arab,  was  the  meng-gyee,  and  that 
the  officer  in  the  tonjon  was  some 
sick  man. 

We  paraded  through  the  western 
suburbs,  and  then  half  round  the 
fortified  city  to  the  east  gate  of  the 
palace,  which  stands  four-square  in 
the  middle  of  the  town.  We  reached 
the  palace  gate  about  noon.  The 
heir-apparent's  cortege  was  passing 
in ;  he  on  a  great  gilded  litter  car- 
ried by  thirty  or  forty  men,  and  cano- 
pied by  eight  gold  umbrellas.  We 
iiad  to  wait  till  this  was  over,  and 
the  long  tail  of  his  armed  followers 
had  filed  off.  We  had  marched  with 
bayonets  fixed  and  band  playing,  to 
the  palace  gates  ;  but  here  we  had  to 
leave  arms  and  escort,  whilst  we 
formed  procession  on  foot  and  entered 
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the  enclosure.  The  Burmese,  with 

P and  some  of  the  others,  tried 

to  induce  these  officers  to  imitate 
their  prostrations  at  intervals  as  we 
advanced  to  the  palace.  This  is  a 
trick  to  throw  dust  in  our  eyes ;  they 
never  do  it  when  by  themselves.  I 
think  they  made  old  Symes  salam 
several  times  to  the  palace  when  ap- 
proaching it,  but  I  don't  suppose  any 
one  since  has  been  so  simple. 

Passing  the  stockade  and  outer 
wall,  and  afterwards  a  double  inner 
gate,  we  were  before  the  palace,  of 
which  the  hall  of  audience  forms  the 
front.  This  is  seen  as  a  long  gilt 
colonnade  with  double  roof,  raised 
on  a  brickwork  basement  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high. 

Immediately  over  the  throne,  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  rises  a 
lofty  many-storeyed  spire,  gilt  also, 
but  now  much  tarnished.  We  as- 
cended by  a  stair  at  the  north  end  of 
the  terrace,  at  the  foot  of  which 
shoes  were  taken  off  amidst  wry 
faces  and  jokes.  The  stairs  and 
colonnade  along  which  we  passed 
were  very  dirty,  with  not  a  few  che- 
root ends  lying  about. 

If  shoes  must  be  taken  off  on  such 
occasions  (and  the  point  having  long 
ago  been  conceded  can  scarcely  per- 
haps be  retracted  now),  it  may  be 
questioned  if  stockings  also  should 
not  be  dispensed  with.  A  barefoot- 
ed man  may  be  a  respectable  and 
consistent  object,  but  a  man  on  his 
stocking  soles  is  essentially  and  in- 
herently ludicrous. 

Passing  along  the  colonnade,  we 
entered  the  hall  in  the  middle  of  the 
front,  the  stair  opposite  winch  is  re- 
served for  the  king.  The  interior 
was  in  arrangement  something  like 
the  transepts  and  choir  of  a  cathe- 
dral. The  throne  would  represent 
the  altar — and  it  was  not  unlike  a 
popish  high  altar — a  golden  lattice 
door  opening  behind  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  it.  This  throne  was  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  seats  of  the  Bud- 
dhas  in  the  places  of  worship,  made 
of  a  mosaic  of  gold,  silver,  and  mir- 
ror-work, and  having  a  velvet  yudhee 
on  the  top. 

The  hall  exhibited  in  every  direc- 
tion rows  of  pillars,  these  with  the 
whole  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  being 
covered  with  gold.  We  took  our 
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places,  squatted  as  we  best  could 
near  the  outer  end  of  the  choir,  or 
rather  at  what  would  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nave,  and  faced  the 
throne.  We  sat  on  a  carpet,  which 
I  could  make  affidavit  to  as  from 
Whytock's  factory  at  Lasswade,  near 
Edinburgh.  The  only  persons  in 
front  of  us  were  little  princes  in  two 
rows,  king's  sons  and  nephews,  who, 
when  the  king  entered,  lay  doubled 
over  one  another,  like  fallen  books 
on  a  shelf.  The  heir-apparent  sat 
between  two  pillars,  with  his  back  to 
us,  never  turning,  but  satisfying  his 
curiosity  by  help  of  a  small  looking- 
glass.  Other  and  more  elderly  princes 
were  there,  heavy-jo wled  like  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  more  burly 
Caesars.  In  the  transepts  were  the 
courtiers  and  a  miscellaneous  tribe, 
but  we  could  not  see  them  well  for 
the  pillars. 

Pawn  and  other  queer  confections 
were  served  in  golden  trays.  Then 
there  was  a  sound  of  music  from  an 
inner  court,  the  gilded  lattice  doors 
ran  back  into  the  wall,  and  we  saw 
the  king  mountings  a  stair  from  be- 
hind slowly,  and  as  if  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  something.  I  looked 
on  this  as  a  piece  of  traditional  eti- 
quette (the  same  thing  is  noted  by 
former  envoys)  -}  but  we  are  told  that 
his  jewelled  coat  actually  weighs 
nearly  one  hundred  pounds.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  mass  of  diamonds. 
As  a  crown,  he  wore  a  jewelled  cap, 
shaped  like  an  Indian  morion,  with 
a  gold  plate  over  the  forehead,  and 
two  lugs  or  flaps  standing  up  at  the 
sides. 

He  entered  and  took  his  seat,  rest- 
ing his  elbow  on  a  raised  cushion. 
The  queen  followed  (she  is,  according 
to  Burmese  royal  custom,  his  half- 
sister),  and  took  her  place  on  the 
king's  right,  and  slightly  in  rear. 

The  king  is  in  feature  (to  use  a 
Miltonic  idiom)  one  of  the  goodliest  of 
his  subjects,  and  looks  intelligent,  as 
well  as  greatly  more  refined  than  is 
common  among  his  nation.  The 
queen  seemed  very  plain,  'but  she 
was  indeed  very  tryingly  attired. 
She  wore  a  sort  of  close  cap,  conceal- 
ing ears  and  hair,  and  rising  into  a 
high  conical  crest,  terminating  in  a 
volute  to  the  front :  altogether,  it 
seemed  a  tiara,  which  might  have 
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suited  a  priestess  of  Isis,  or  other 
mystical  divinity.  Her  dress  abound- 
ed in  lappets  and  scallops  (if  these 
are  correct  expressions),  and,  covered 
with  jewels  as  it  was,  had  rather  an 
Elizabethan  appearance.  She  did, 
however,  what  probably  Queen  Bess 
never  did — she  smoked  a  cigar  as 
she  sat  on  the  throne,  and  this  rather 
marred  the  solemnity. 

A  group  of  Brahmins  in  white 
stoles  and  mitres  then  chanted  a 
hymn  or  ode — half  Sanscrit  and  half 
Burmese,  I  believe.  A  solemn  for- 
mula, opening  the  court,  was  next 
read,  followed  by  the  Governor-gen- 
eral's letter  and  the  lists  of  presents. 
All  these  papers  were  read  in  a  high 
recitative,  very  like  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish cathedral  service ;  and  the  long- 
drawn  Pya-a-a-a  !  (my  Lord  !)  which 
terminated  each  reading,  increased 
the  resemblance. 

Three  stupid  questions,  that  are 
always  asked,  were  then  put  by  one 
of  the  ministers,  about  the  health  of 
the  English  ruler,  and  so  forth.  The 
ambiguous  expression  Engket  meng 
(English  ruler),  has  been  generally 
used  by  them — purposely,  I  suppose, 
to  avoid  specifying  the  Governor- 
General,  as  it  hurts  the  pride  of  the 
Burmese  court  to  correspond  with 
that  inferior  dignitary ! 

The  king  never  opened  his  lips 
except  in  aside  remarks  to  "his  con- 
sort— perhaps  calling  her  attention 
to  a  distinguished  individual  behind 
the  Envoy,  or  wondering  whether  the 
Engleet  meng  chose  all  envoys  and 
secretaries  by  the  length  of  their 
legs. 

Presents  were  then  bestowed.  The 
Envoy  was  invested  with  a  gold  chain 
of  dignity,  and  presented  with  a  fine 
ruby,  an  embossed  gold  cup,  and  a 
silk  putso,  or  Burman  nether  gar- 
ment. The  others  received  plain 
gold  cups,  inferior  rubies,  and  so  on. 

The  railway  model  was  the  only 
one  of  the  presents  exhibited  during 
the  audience,  and  was  very  much 
appreciated. 

Music  sounded  again;  the  king 
rose  ;  her  majesty  followed,  borrow- 
ing the  king's  sword  to  help  herself 
up ;  the  lattice  doors  rolled  out ; 
and.  we  got  our  dismissal.  We  were 
glad  to  get  it,  being  intensely  cramp- 
ed by  the  attitude  in  which  we  were 
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sitting.  It  is  etiquette  to  keep  the 
feet  behind  or  below  you,  and  this  I 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  do 
without  occasionally  stretching  my 
legs,  a  solecism  which  brought  on 
me  the  nods  and  frowns  of  the  old 

nan-ma-dau  woon.  Dr  F ,  too, 

was  very  recusant,  and  must  have 
suffered  considerably.  The  Envoy 
doubled  up  the  longest  pair  of  legs 
beyond  the  Granges  like  a  martyr. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  grand  and 
royal  ceremonial,  not  without,  and 
not  the  worse  for,  a  touch  of  the 
barbaresque. 

The  palace  court  was  full  of  all 
sorts  of  performances,  dancers,  rope- 
dancers,  tumblers,  sword-swallowers, 
and  what  not.  The  tumbling  seemed 
to  be  first-rate  ;  but  in  cocked-hats 
under  a  hot  sun  we  were  not  inclined 
to  dally.  We  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
the  "  Lord  White  Elephant "  in  his 
palace,  which  is  within  the  court. 
He  is  reasonably  well  entitled  to  his 
designation,  and  has  one  of  the  noble- 
est  elephant  heads  I  have  ever  seen, 
but  he  is  lanky  and  out  of  condition. 
I  hope  to  pay  him  a  more  deliberate 
visit,  and  to  take  his  picture. 

On  the  17th  we  visited  the  heir- 
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apparent,  the  king's  brother,  and 
professedly  a  great  enemy  to  the 
English.  It  was  a  slow  parody  of 
the  palace  ceremonial.  The  prince 
sat  like  a  stone,  never  saying  a  word  ; 
but  his  princess  (also  a  half-sister) 
was  a  graceful,  modest-looking  young 
creature,  and  formed  the  only  inte- 
resting object  in  the  visit.  She  was 
dressed  in  similar  style  to  the  queen, 
and  was  apparently  not  much  at 
home  in  her  cumbrous  robes. 

The  king  will  not  have  his  like- 
ness taken.  "  It  is  not  custom." 
The  secretary  made  some  scratches 
in  a  pocket-book  inside  his  hat  dur- 
ing the  ceremonial,  and  compiled 
from  -them  a  tolerable  view  of  the 
king  and  queen  on  the  throne.  Mr 
Camaretta,  the  king's  Portuguese 
factotum,  showed  it  to  his  majesty. 
The  king  desired  him  to  tell  Cap- 
tain Y that  he  hadn't  crooked 

eyes ! 

I  am  starting  on  a  few  days'  ex- 
cursion with  Mr  O .  He  is  going 

to  look  at  coal  some  sixty  or  seventy 
miles  up  the  river.  I  must  not  be 
away  more  than  a  week,  however, 
and  shall  probably  have  to  leave  him 
half  way. 


VII. 


I  have  not  very  much  to  report 
this  time,  as  there  have  been  no 
events,  or  much  of  novelty.  I  con- 
tinue exploring  into  details  as  well 
as  I  can,  making  notes  and  sketches. 
But  all  the  knowledge  that  I  can 
collect  will  be  very  fragmentary  and 
desultory,  as  it  must  be  under  the 
disadvantages  of  no  tongue,  and  the 
liindrances  to  free  communication 
which  are  thrown  in  our  way  inde- 
pendent of  that  obstacle.  It  would 
require  the  genius  of  Buchanan  for 
secreting  statistical  matter  to  get 
much  in  such  circumstances. 

I  went  to-day  to  take  a  likeness  of 
his  majesty  the  white  elephant.  He 
was  unwashen,  and  not  dressed  out 
in  his  finery,  as  no  visitors  were  ex- 
pected ;  but  I  have  got  a  pretty  good 
likeness  of  him,  having  made  a  study 
of  his  species  in  former  times. 

I  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  a 
ahort  expedition  up  the  Irawadee. 


AMERAPOORA,  Sept.  29. 

I  started  with  0 ,  who  was  going 

to  look  at  the  reported  coal-field, 
and  I  was  only  to  be  a  week  away. 
Had  we  met  with  a  favourable  wind, 
I  might  easily  have  gone  the  whole 
distance  (about  seventy  miles)  with 
him.  But  we  had  none;  and  the 
tracking  and  poling  against  the 
stream  was  such  a  slow  business 
that,  with  occasional  digressions  in- 
land, I  only  got  as  far  as  Tsengoo- 
myo,  about  forty-five  miles  up. 

Still  it  is  a  comfort  to  have  been 
above  Amerapoora.  How  I  did 
wish  that  we  were  bound  up  to  the 
back-of-beyond,  to  come  back  by 

Assam,  and  drop  in  upon  G at 

Rungpoor  !    We  did  not  make  any 

great    discoveries,  but  O is  a 

most  agreeable  companion,  and  the 
trip  was  very  much  enjoyed  by  both 
of  us.  He  went  his  way  up  the 
river  as  I  turned  to  come  down 
again,  and  I  don't  expect  him  back 
before  the  3d.  I  brought  back  a 
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rough  survey,  which  will  be  a  small 
contribution  to  the  map,  and  0 — — 
will  bring  a  better. 

We  made  one  digression  to  see  the 
marble  quarries  from  which  the  white 
Gaudamas  are  made.  These  quar- 
ries are  about  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  this,  and  lie  on  a  triple 
isolated  hill,  about  two  miles  from 
the  easternmost  channel  of  the  river. 
The  whole  upper  surface  of  one  side 
of  the  hill  is  an  elevated  stratum  of 
the  purest  white  marble.  Quarrying 
operations  are  confined  to  removing 
loose  blocks,  and  the  detachment  of 
masses  where  the  rock  is  protube- 
rant. The  process  was  not  going  on 
when  we  were  there,  nor  could  we 
get  hold  of  any  of  the  quarriers, 
who  come  from  some  distance  in  the 
dry  weather.  The  back  of  the  hill 
was  covered  with  streams  of  the 
white  debris,  the  glare  from  which 
dazzled  and  blinded  like  the  snows 
above  Jumnotri. 

Near  this  we  had  also  visited  a 
large  town  called  Ma-dd-y^  (Madara 
of  Pemberton's  map),  which  supplies 
betel  and  cocoa-nuts  to  the  metropo- 
lis. It  is  buried  in  a  perfect  jungle 
of  those  trees,  together  with  jack- 
trees,  pawn-vines,  custard-apples, 
&c.,  extending  for  several  miles,  and 
exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  I 
remember  to  have  seen  in  Bengal, 
unless  at  the  foot  of  the  glorious  old 
Cossya  hills.  It  is,  I  fancy,  unusual 
to  find  the  cocoa-nut  thriving  so  far 
from  the  sea. 

There  is  an  immense  extent  of  rice- 
land  in  that  district,  and  we  had  to 
pick  our  way  on  pony-back  along  the 
douls*  and  amid  oceans  of  mud. 
Still,  when  we  got  an  extended 
view,  villages  proved  to  be  very  few, 
and  to  be  confined  to  the  banks  of 
the  great  river  and  a  few  tributaries. 
On  the  great  river  the  villages  are 
pretty  numerous,  populous,  and  com- 
fortable-looking. This  rich  land  is 
all  on  the  east,  the  valley  extending 
from  seven  to  ten  or  twelve  miles  in 
width  on  that  side.  On  the  other 
bank  the  hills  which  commence  at 
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Tsagain,  opposite  Ava,  extend  as  far 
as  I  went  (though  with  little  height), 
and  there  was  no  cultivation.  There 
is,  however,  they  say,  richer  country 
west  of  the  hills.  Still,  at  the  best, 
it  must  be  a  very  imperfectly  peopled 
country. 

Another  digression  we  made  from 
Tsengoo  to  see  some  limestone-caves- 
on  a  spur  of  the  mountains  to  the 
eastward.  They  were  no  great 
things,  and  not  comparable  to  the 
Sylhet  caves  —  the  limestone  being 
very  impure,  and  not  furnishing  any 
very  fine  stalactites.  Still  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  going  down  and 
up  rickety  ladders,  and  of  crawling 
through  holes  on  hands  and  knees 
over  the  secular  deposits  of  several 
thousand  bats,  and  of  being  suffo- 
cated with  the  smoke  of  pur  bam- 
boo-torches, and  of  finding  some 
little  gilt  Gaudamas  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  cave  ;  and  being  in 
the  mood  to  enjoy,  we  did  enjoy. 
I  also  found  three  ferns — the  first 
since  Prome  :  for  this  is  a  country 
of  singular  in/£licity,  as  Dr  Wallich 
testifies.  I  believe  these  are  old 
friends  too,  but  you  must  take  them 
as  from  my  Point  Turnagain. 

On  the  way,  both  up  and  down 
the  river,  I  visited  the  great  pagoda 
at  Mengoon — King  Mendaraggee's 
Folty.  This  gentleman,  who  founded 
Amerapoora,  and  died  about  forty 
years  ago,  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
a  long  reign  in  piling  together  this 
enormous  mass  of  bricks.  Bricks 
enough  are  there,  I  daresay,  to  build 
two  or  three  Solani  aqueducts — but 
all  peela.  What  a  customer  for 

•  F would  this  polysyllabic  pagan 

have  been  !  f 

On  five  successive  low  terraces 
stands  the  great  cubical  mass,  240 
feet  in  the  side,  and  about  120  high. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  design,  but 
the  gigantic  scale  gives  something  of 
sublimity.  It  was  left  unfinished, 
and  the  great  interest  of  this  Babel 
lies  in  the  state  into  which  it  was 
thrown  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
1839.  It  is  shattered,  torn,  and 


*  Doul  (Hind.) — an  earthen  ridge  between  two  fields.  I  observed  in  Notes  and 
Queries  (reference  lost)  that  the  word  exists  in  almost  the  same  form  and  meaning 
in  Essex. 

"t  Peela  (yellow)  bricks  are  what  are  called  in  England  place-bricks.  The  excellent 
Mr  F is  brick-maker  to  the  Ganges  Canal  Works  at  Roorkee. 
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split  in  all  directions.  Masses  of 
wall,  ninety  feet  high  and  ten  to 
twenty  feet  thick,  seem  to  have  been 
bodily  lifted  from  their  places  and 
heaved  forward  several  feet.  Blocks 
of  coherent  brickwork  as  big  as  small 
houses  lie  piled  and  scattered  ;  and 
when  you  reach  the  top,  which  we 
did  with  a  little  difficulty  at  the 
most  dilapidated  angle,  you  find  the 
surface  rent  into  great  prisms  by 
yawning  crevasses  like  those  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace.  It  is  a  perfect  geolo- 
gical phenomenon. 

Stacks  of  brick  still  stand  in  place 
on  the  top  as  they  were  left  by  the 
bricklayers  ;  the  decaying  scaffold- 
ing still  makes  a  staggering  attempt 
to  hold  on  to  the  wall ;  and  the  heaps 
of  lime  ready  for  the  work  have  hard- 
ened into  anomalous  rocks,  which 
will  puzzle  future  geologists. 

Two  brick-and-mortar  lions,  once 
ninety-five  feet  high,  guard  the  ac- 
cess from  the  river.  They,  too,  have 
been  dashed  into  fragments,  and  there 
remain  on  the  pedestals  only  two 
great  hinder-ends,  each  (more  or  less) 
as  big  as  your  Calcutta  house. 

There  is  a  bell  also  attached  to 
this  monstrous  pile,  which  is  in  pro- 
portion. I  suppose  it  is  the  biggest 
bell  in  the  world,*  the  external  dia- 
meter of  the  lip  being  sixteen  feet 
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and  a  quarter.  It  is  slung  on  a  vast 
beam  built  up  of  teak  logs,  and 
hooped  with  metal.  This  rests  on 
piers  of  combined  timber  and  brick 
work.  How  it  was  not  thrown  down 
during  the  earthquake,  I  can't  under- 
stand. Mr  E says  the  bell  hung 

clear  when  he  was  here  with  Colonel 
Burney.  Now,  though  still  slung 
from  the  piers,  it  is  supported  below 
by  wooden  blocks,  so  that  no  tone 
can  be  got  out  of  it.  It  would  at 
any  time  have  required  a  battering- 
ram  to  elicit  its  music. 

During  my  absence  P had  an 

interview  with  the  king,  but  no  busi- 
ness was  done.  The  report  of  a  new 
Governor  -  General  unsettles  their 
minds  with  vague  hopes,  and  I  don't 
believe  in  any  case  a  treaty  will  be 
signed.  We  have  missed  one  inte- 
resting day,  when  the  Envoy  went 
with  a  few  of  the  officers  to  call  upon 
the  ministers.  They  had  a  Burmese 
breakfast  at  five  successive  houses, 
and  were  introduced  to  the  ladies 
all  bedecked  in  their  best  silks 
and  jewels,  &c.,  so  they  saw  all  the 
beauty  and  fashion  of  Amerapoora. 
I  am  by  no  means  tired  of  our  stay, 
but  I  see  that  those  are  who  have 
no  special  work,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising. 


VIII. 


I  believe  I  have  not  yet  given  you 
any  account  of  the  city  of  Amerapoo- 
ra, though  I  have  spent  much  of  my 
time  in  the  streets  thereof. 

To  reach  it,  we  have  either  to 
make  a  great  circuit  by  the  long 
wooden  bridge  at  which  we  landed 
on  our  arrival,  or  to  pass  by  a  more 
direct  but  disagreeable  embanked 
roadway,  which  has  only  lately 
emerged  from  the  subsiding  waters 
of  the  lake,  and  is  consequently  knee- 
deep  in  mire. 

The  city,  you  must  understand, 
lies  on  a  lanky  peninsula,  included 
between  the  channels  of  the  Irawa- 
dee  and  the  lake  of  Toung-deman, 
on  the  banks  of  which  we  live.  The 
broadest  part  of  the  peninsula,  nearly 


AMERAPOORA,  October  — tli. 
opposite  to  us,  is  occupied  by  the 
royal  city,  "  standing  four-square  to 
all  the  winds  that  blow,"  surrounded 
by  a  pretentious  wall  of  indifferent 
brickwork,  and  by  a  wide  ditch. 
The  sides  of  the  square,  running 
nearly  by  the  cardinal  points,  are 
about  a  mile  each.  In  the  middle 
of  the  city  is  a  concentric  square 
containing  the  palace,  and  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  palace  and  city 
rises  a  tall  many-storeyed  spire  over 
the  throne. 

West  of  the  city  for  about  two 
miles,  and  occupying  nearly  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  peninsula, 
is  a  great  suburb,  which  in  fact  con- 
tains by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
metropolitan  population. 

The  bridge  so  often  mentioned  is 


Not  so.     I  find  some  of  the  Russian  bells  are  decidedly  larger. 
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our  favourite  evening  walk,  when  no 
special  expedition  is  in  hand.  It 
leads  us  to  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  where, 
among  a  dense  cluster  of  palm-trees 
and  small  pagodas,  rises  a  colossal 
Oaudama  towering  above  both,  and, 
Menmon-like,  glowering  before  him 
with  a  placid  and  eternal  smile. 

The  suburb  which  we  here  enter 
is  principally  occupied  by  the  native 
Mahommedans.  Their  mosques  are 
pretty  numerous,  but  not  externally 
recognisable  as  such  by  a  stranger, 
being  very  like  some  of  the  ordinary 
semi-religious  Burmese  buildings. 

The  people  are  in  dress  and  habits 
quite  like  other  Burmans,  and  it  is 
only  by  the  naked  urchins,  who  run 
out  and  shout  "  /Saldm  A  likum " 
after  us  as  we  pass,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  Islam  is  suggested.  In  fact, 
their  Islamism  is  of  a  very  lax  and 
ignorant  kind ;  and  my  good  friend 
the  Resalddr,  of  our  cavalry  escort, 
looks  on  them  as  no  better  than  the 
profane,  blushes  to  tell  that  these 
unworthy  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
faith  arrange  their  own  marriages 
without  intervention  of  father  or 
mother,  like  so  many  Feringhee  infi- 
dels, and  hints  at  a  horrible  possi- 
bility of  pork  on  their  domestic 
board. 

The  next  section  of  the  same  long 
street,  as  we  proceed  towards  the 
city,  is  occupied  by  the  Chinese,  a 
large  and  important  colony  from. 
Yunan.  Their  shops  are  mostly  of 
brick,  which  those  of  the  natives 
never  are.  They  are  all  exactly  alike, 
and  show  the  same  wares.  Raw  silk 
is  the  staple,  but  besides  that  they 
deal  in  a  vast  variety  of  "  notions'" 
— copper  pots  and  cast-iron  pans  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  wonderful  cheap- 
ness, spelter,  brimstone,  bees'-wax, 
hams,  honey,  felt-rugs,straw-hats,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  many  things  besides. 
They  have  a  temple  of  their  own, 
built  by  a  voluntary  tax  on  the  im- 
ports of  their  merchants,  at  a  cost,  it 
is  said,  of  a  lakh  and  a  half  of  ru- 
pees. It  is  more  like  an  old  curio- 
sity-shop than  anything  else,  and  in 
every  minutest  part  of  it,  from  the 
elaborate  marble  Cerberi  that  bay 
at  the  entrance,  and  the  circular  door 
by  which  you  go  in,  to  the  quaint 
bronze  censers  that  smoke  before 
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Falstaff-like  divinities  in  the  inner 
shrines,  it  is  redolent  of  the  unique 
nation. 

Thinking  of  these  Eastern  people 
in  the  mass,  we  class  the  Burmese 
and  other  kindred  races  in  type  and 
feature  with  the  Chinaman ;  but 
when  you  see  the  latter  in  the 
streets  of  Amerapoora,  his  indivi- 
duality is  just  as  recognisable  as  it 
would  be  in  Hyde  Park. 

One  of  the  courts  of  the  temple 
contains  a  sort  of  coffee-room  and 
club-house,  where  we  found  elderly 
Chinese  gentlemen  enjoying  their 
evening  pipe  and  cup  of  tea.  These 
refreshments  they  courteously  invited 
us  to  share. 

Passing  on  still  eastward,  we  reach 
the  heart  of  Burman  business.  The 
stalls  of  dealers  in  small  wares,  var- 
nished goblets,  strike-lights,  sandals, 
paper,  ear-rings,  combs,  and  what 
not,  intermingle  with  those  of  alfresco 
restaurateurs.  At  the  rude  tables  of 
these  latter  you  may  see  a  whole 
family  of  rustics  seated,  busily  en- 
gaged in  demolishing  goodly  basin- 
fuls of  vermicelli,  rice,  chilies,  and 
vegetable  soup,  at  three  half-pence  a- 
head ;  whilst  the  smoking  limbs  of  a 
huge  Ava  fowl,  looking  as  if  they 
had  been  hewn  from  a  cassowary, 
tempt  hungry  visitors  of  longer  purse. 
Chopsticks  are  set  out  for  the  China- 
men, and  spoons  for  the  Burmans; 
for  the  latter,  like  Aikin  Drum,  be- 
long to  the  "kail-suppers  of  Fife," 
and  sup  all  things. 

A  streetful  of  trunk-makers  drives 
a  thriving  trade  just  now.  Their 
boxes  of  teak  are  cheap  and  good, 
.  and  not  a  soldier  of  our  escort,  or  a 
Lascar  of  our  flotilla,  but  will  carry 
one  away  with  him.  Tinsmiths,  too, 
are  numerous  and  noisy^  converting 
English  packing -cases  into  handy 
lanterns  for  domestic  use,  or  gaudy 
shrines  for  festive  illumination.  Hard 
by  is  the  silk  bazaar,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mission  are  often  to  be 
seen  bargaining  in  dumb-show  for 
gay  tamyneSy  or  putsos,  of  many 
colours. 

The  foreign  quarter  is  the  last  before 
we  reach  the  city  ditch.  Here,  too, 
the  buildings  are  chiefly  of  rude  brick- 
work, and  still  show  signs  of  the 
rough  handling  they  met  with  in  the 
fire  and  pillage  of  the  civil  broils 
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in  1852.  The  chief  occupants  are 
western  Mahommedans,  of  sorts 
generally  classed  as  "  Moguls,"  with 
a  few  Armenians  and  others.  Just 
facing  the  ditch  is  a  whole  row  of 
dealers  in  lackered  ware,  another 
much-frequented  resort  of  our  party, 
and  as  we  pass,  a  well-known  old 
lady  at  a  corner  shop  laughingly 
draws  our  attention  to  a  fresh  im- 
portation of  goods  from  Pagam- 
myo. 

Within  the  city  walls,  the  wide 
and  formal  streets  show  little  of  life 
or  interest,  so  we  must  hurry  through, 
just  stopping  to  make  some  purchases 
of  trumpery  from  the  stalls  that  line 
the  entering  in  of  the  gate,  or  the 
booths  that  cluster  round  the  corners 
of  the  palace  wall,  as  they  used  to  do 
round  old  St  Giles's  in  the  Good 
Town.  The  roads  on  each  side  are 
lined  with  lattice  palings  of  white- 
washed bamboo,  behind  which  the 
public  are  expected  to  bow  the  knee 
when  his  majesty  passes  through  the 
streets. 

North-east  of  the  town  are  the 
wonders  of  Amerapopra,  the  golden 
Kyourgs  or  monasteries.  Much  had 
we  admired  many  of  the  monasteries 
before,  but  when  we  first  lighted  by 
chance  on  this  cluster  of  edifices,  it 
seemed  to  us  that  we  had  till  then 
seen  nothing  in  Burmese  ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture.  There  are  several 
large  courts  occupied  by  these  build- 
ings, each  court  containing  a  group 
of  several  monasteries,  some  of  them 
of  large  size,  and  nearly  all  covered 
with  gilding.  Two  in  particular, 
built  respectively  by  the  present 
queen  and  by  her  mother,  are 
really  splendid  examples  of  what 
these  people  can  do.  In  each  case 
the  whole  building  is  carved  like 
an  ivory  toy,  and  is  a  blaze  of  gold 
and  other  sparkling  ornament.  The 
roofs,  rising  in  the  usual  way,  tier 
above  tier,  to  the  number  of  four  or 
five,  are  sheeted  with  zinc  that  shines 
in  the  sun  like  silver,  and  the  pan- 
iielled  walls,  which  rise  in  diminish- 
ing area  from  roof  to  roof,  are  set 
round  with  half  columns  diapered 
with  a  mosaic  of  mirror-work,  like 
silver  covered  with  a  golden  net. 
Even  the  ladders  that  lean  against 
the  upper  eaves,  to  give  access  from 
roof  to  roof  in  case  of  need,  are  covered 
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with  leaf-gold  and  inlaid  in  mirror- 
work.  The  brackets  or  corbels  from 
the  posts  of  the  lower  storey,  which 
support  the  projecting  eaves  of  the 
platform  above,  are  griffins  or  dra- 
gons with  the  head  downwards,  the 
feet  grasping  the  post,  and  the  tail 
rising  in  alternate  flexures,  which 
seemed  almost  to  writhe  and  undu- 
late as  we  looked  at  them.  No 
art  could  be  better  of  its  kind. 
As  we  looked  again  and  again  with 
wonder  at  these  extraordinary  build- 
ings, we  could  not  but  ask  ourselves 
the  question,  what  have  we  to  show, 
in  Calcutta  at  all  events,  to  strangers 
from  this  nation,  which  will  be  likely 
to  strike  their  minds  with  any  sense 
of  the  superiority  of  our  resources  1 
Objects  to  indicate  that  superiority 
there  are  many,  but  scarcely  to  this 
people  with  the  memory  of  such  build- 
ings as  these  in  their  minds,  and  the 
want  of  sufficient  knowledge  to  esti- 
mate rightly  what  they  see  amongst 
us.  All  these  fine  structures,  however, 
are  of  timber,  and  are  sadly  ephemeral. 
All  that  we  have  most  admired,  we 
have  found  to  be  only  a  few  years 
old,  and  few  seem  to  last  longer  than 
thirty  or  forty  years. 

I  cannot,  however,  afford  time  to 
extend  our  travels  round  the  city 
any  farther  at  present. 

One  day  lately  we  were  much 
amused  by  two  dancing  elephants 
which  were  brought  to  exhibit  be- 
fore us.  One  of  these,  a  young  one 
about  six  feet  high,  was  rather 
limited  in  the  extent  of  his  accom- 
plishments, which  consisted  mainly 
in  lifting  each  of  his  four  legs  succes- 
sively at  the  command  of  his  mahout, 
in  a  sort  of  slow  cadence,  and  in 
walking  on  the  knees,  or  wrists 
rather,  of  his  fore-legs.  He  also,  at 
the  command  to  "  walk  like  the 
maids  of  honour  in  the  palace," 
advanced  towards  us  on  his  fore-legs 
only,  dragging  his  hind-legs  after 
him. 

The  larger  elephant,  a  tall  lean 
tusker,  was  more  accomplished. 
The  words  of  command  were  bawled 
into  his  ear  by  the  mahout,  and 
were  accompanied,  apparently,  by 
a  great  deal  of  comment  or  explana- 
tory discourse,  whilst  at  every  sen- 
tence the  elephant  responded  by  a 
loud  grunt  of  assent,  which  was 
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intensely  comical  in  effect.  His 
great  step  consisted  in  alternately 
lifting  each  fore-leg,  and  flourishing 
it  in  a  circular  sweep  before  putting 
it  again  to  the  ground.  Not  the 
least  amusing  part  of  the  perform- 
ance lay  in  the  gestures  of  the 
mahouts,  who  on  each  side  went 
violently  through  the  action  and 
dances  which  they  intended  the 
elephant  to  imitate,  shouting,  and 
encouraging,  and  urging,  and  bravo- 
iny  him  as  he  increased  the  speed 
and  awkward  agility  of  his  move- 
ments in  accordance  with  their 
stimulation.  At  last  the  hind -legs 
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also  came  into  play.  They  were 
flung  up  alternately  in  the  air  like 
the  legs  of  a  kicking  horse,  but  in 
a  slow,  disjointed,  and  inappropriate 
manner,  that  seemed  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  more  rapid  pas 
that  was  going  on  among  the  fore- 
legs. The  grave  aspect  of  the  old 
elephant's  head  and  eye,  all  the  time 
that  his  limbs  were  going  through 
these  unwonted  gambols,  was  very 
comical,  and  the  whole  was  certainly 
a  piece  of  admirable  farce,  which 
drew  shouts  of  laughter  from  Eng- 
lish, Bengalese,  and  Burmese. 


IX. 


On  the  7th  the  Envoy  had  another 
audience  from  his  majesty,  and  took 
some  of  us  with  him.  On  reaching 
the  Lhwot-daUj  or  royal  council- 
house  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
palace,  we  were  met  by  the  woon- 
doak,  who  conducted  u*  first  to  the 
palace  of  the  white  elephant,  which 
appears  to  be  the  usual  lounge  or 
waiting-room  whilst  biding  the 
king's  convenience. 

The  elephant  was  in  his  state 
harness,  and  with  all  his  regalia 
displayed.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  are  a  driving-hook  of  rock 
crystal,  the  stem  set  round  with  a 
mass  of  pearls ;  a  head-cloth  of  a 
pear-shape,  set  with  three  circles  of 
noble  gems,  each  circle  having  eight 
stones  of  different  kinds,  and  all 
splendid  of  their  kind  ;  a  golden 
crescent  hanging  between  the  eyes ; 
a  headstall  of  gold,  with  his  titles 
of  dignity  inscribed  on  it,  and  bor- 
dered round  with  a  mass  of  small 
stones.  Large  silver  tassels  hung 
before  the  ears,  and  the  bands  of 
his  harness  were  of  crimson  velvet 
and  gold,  studded  with  large  golden 
bosses.  Besides  these,  other  symbols 
of  royal  state  stood  round — golden 
flags,  such  as  stand  before  the  king 
when  on  the  throne,  eight  gold 
umbrellas,  and  white  umbrellas  of 
drooping  muslin  studded  with  large 
golden  bosses. 


AMERAPOORA,  October  14. 
We  were  summoned  presently  to 
the  audience -chamber,  and  passed 
through  the  great  hall  in  which  our 
first  reception  took  place.  Dancing- 
women  were  performing  in  the  cen- 
tre aisle,  the  floor  of  which,  stripped 
of  its  gay  carpets,  was  now  visible 
as  of  unsophisticated  clay.  Hence 
the  name  of  M'ie-nan,  or  Earthen 
Palace,  by  which  it  is  designated. 
Passing  out  along  a  verandah,  in 
which  were  seated  a  number  of 
female  minstrels  gaily  attired,  and 
wearing  tiaras  shaped  like  a  pagoda, 
we  entered  one  of  the  pavilions  in 
rear  of  the  hall.  The  walls  had  been 
painted  red,  now  very  dusty  and  cob- 
webby; the  floor  was  spread  with 
the  carpets  which  had  been  used  on 
the  great  audience-day;  and  a  large 
number  of  dignitaries  and  petty 
officials  of  the  court,  the  latter  all 
armed  with  dds  or  Burmese  swords 
in  velvet  or  golden  scabbards,  were 
seated  round.  In  front  of  us,  five  or 
six  yards  from  where  we  sat  on  the 
carpet,  was  a  sofa  for  the  king,  the 
framework  made  of  the  usual  mosaic 
of  gilding  and  looking-glass,  and 
spread  with  a  mattress  of  yellow  and 
crimson  velvet.  Near  the  head  of 
the  sofa  stood  a  fantastic  ornament^ 
shaped  something  like  a  pair  of 
stag's  antlers,  to  receive  the  royal 
sword ;  and  the  large  golden  henza 
or  peacock  (it.  is  equally  unlike 
both),*  which  was  on  the  throne  on 
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the  reception-day,  now  stood  on  a 
velvet  rug  in  front.  We  were  kept 
some  twenty  minutes  waiting,  when 
music  sounded  within,  and  the 
guards  entered  and  knelt  down  be- 
tween the  columns  on  each  side, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Camaretta  in 
his  ordinary  white  garments  and 
black  satin  waistcoat.  He  did  not 
on  this  occasion  wear  his  state  tiara, 
which  consists  of  a  regular  beaver 
tile,  stuck  round  with  tinsel  spear- 
heads and  other  ornaments.  The 
doors  thrown  open  disclosed  a  long 
suite  of  rooms,  most  of  them  gilt 
over,  and  the  king,  a  shortish  but 
muscular  and  rather  well-made  man, 
was  seen  slowly  pacing  towards  us  in 
rear  of  his  attendants,  who  bore  his 
sword,  and  certain  other  apparatus 
indispensable  to  chewers  of  pawn 
like  the  Burmans.  Coming  in  with 
a  bright  sparkling  look,  he  took  off 
his  shoes  behind  the  sofa,  seemed  to 
wipe  his  feet  on  a  velvet  hassock, 
and  took  his  seat,  doubling  up  his 
legs  under  him  in  Burmese  fashion. 
He  is  certainly  a  good-looking  speci- 
men of  his  people,  but  the  retreating 
forehead,  as  universal  among  the 
descendants  of  Alombra  as  among 
the  Bourbons,  was  very  noticeable. 
His  skin  is  clear  and  smooth ;  his 
eyes  bright  and  black,  and  twinkling 
up  into  quite  a  Chinese  obliquity 
when  he  laughs,  which  he  does  fre- 
quently;  his  mustache  good,  jaw  and 
throat  very  massive,  chest  and  arms 
very  well  developed,  and  hands  small 
and  clean. 

He  wore  the  common  Burmese 
muslin  fillet  bound  round  the  head, 
a  well-fitting  jacket  of  white  calico, 
and  a  putso  of  zigzag  pattern — that 
was  all.  The  only  finery  he  had  on 
was  the  tsalwe,  or  state  chain,  in 
three  distinct  pairs  of  bands  crossing 
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over  the  chest,  and  brooched  at 
all  the  intersections  with  splendid 
fibulce  of  jewellery,  in  crescent  or 
rosette  form.  He  also  had  a  pair  of 
the  usual  ear-tubes,  in  the  centre  of 
each  of  which  sparkled  a  right  royal 
ruby.  His  manner  is  very  easy  and 
good-humoured  ;  he  looks,  and  I  be- 
lieve is,  thoroughly  good-tempered  ; 
and  he  was  constantly  laughing 
heartily.  The  only  unpleasant  thing 
about  the  royal  deportment  is  the 
constant  and  excessive  pawn-chew- 
ing. No  sooner  was  one  copious 
stream  of  red  saliva  discharged,  than 
a  fresh  supply  of  the  material  was 
taken  from  the  golden  pawn -box 
which  he  held,  and  played  with  as  he 
talked. 

The  subjects  of  his  conversation 
were  manifold : — the  Burmese  "Royal 
History,"  of  which  he  presented  a 

copy  to  P ,  with  injunctions  to 

study  it  carefully ;  the  number  of 
elements  in  the  human  body ;  the 
discoveries  of  Buddhist  relics  made 
by  Major  Cunningham  in  the  Bilsa 
topes,  about  which  the  king  was 
greatly  interwted ;  the  fossil  bones 
found  so  profusely  in  Burma,  &c. 
Being  told  that  0 was  a  profes- 
sor of  the  science  of  rocks,  he  pro- 
pounded to  him  a  question  as  to  the 
cause  of  a  certain  phenomenon, — 
viz.,  that  on  a  certain  mountain  in 
Burma,  whatever  object  is  placed 
within  its  influence  appears  of  a 
green  colour.  The  king  expressed 
his  own  opinion  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  existence  of  emeralds  in  the 
interior  of  the  soil.* 

The  conversation  lasted  about  half- 
an-hour,  after  which  his  majesty  flung 
himself  off  the  sofa,  turned  his  back, 
put  on  his  sandals,  and  strode  away 
as  he  had  come,  without  any  leave- 
taking.  Such  is  "  Burman  custom." 


Braminy  goose,  a  species  of  kite,  is  the  symbol  of  the  empire." — i.  203.  The  henza  or 
Braminy  goose  (which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  not  a  species  of  kite)  is,  I  believe,  the 
Peguan  symbol ;  the  peacock,  that  of  Ava. 

*  An  exactly  analogous  idea  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  as  quoted  by 
Hugh  Miller  in  his  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,  p.  57 :  "I  had  read,  in  Sir. 
Walter  Raleigh's  *  Voyage  to  Guiana,'  the  poetic  description,  of  that  upper  country 
in  which  the  knight's  exploration  of  the  river  Corale  terminated,  and  where,  amid 
lovely  prospects  of  rich  valleys,  and  wooded  hills,  and  -winding  waters,  almost 
every  rock  bore  on  its  surface  the  yellow  gleam  of  gold.  True,  according  to  the 
voyager,  the  precious  metal  was  itself  absent.  But  Sir  Walter,  on  afterwards  '  show- 
ing some  of  the  stones  to  a  Spaniard  of  the  Caraccas,  was  told  by  him  that  they 
were  el  madre  del  oro — that  is,  the  mother  of  gold — and  that  the  mine  itself  was 
farther  in  the  ground.'  " 
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Refreshments  were  then  brought 
in — sweetmeats,  pork  and  chicken 
pies,  and,  lastly,  i'ried  locusts.  We 
took  heart,  and  tried  the  latter,  of 
which  relays  were  served  hot  and 
hot.  They  were  by  no  means  bad, 
very  much  like  what  fried  shrimps 
might  be.  The  inside,  I  believe,  is 
removed  and  stuffed  with  a  little 
spiced  meat. 

Leaving  the  pavilion,  we  went  to 
the  audience-hall,  and  looked  at  the 
dance,  which  was  still  going  on. 
It  was  a  very  pleasing  one.  Ten  or 
twelve  richly-dressed  girls  were  mov- 
ing in  a  ring,  brandishing  in  each 
hand  a  bunch  of  peacock's  feathers, 
and  as  they  slowly  circled  round, 
they  threw  themselves  into  various 
curious  and  difficult  attitudes,  chant- 
ing all  the  while  in  a  very  harmo- 
nious chorus.  Their  singing,  in  style, 
singularly  resembled  that  of  a  good 
English  city  church. 

The  same  afternoon,  with  the  Doc- 
tor and  0 ,  I  started  on  a  short 

excursion  to  the  skirts  of  the  Shan 
hills,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
eastward  of  the  city.  We  were  sup- 
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plied  with  elephants  by  the  court, 
and  without  them  we  could  never 
have  got  through  the  inundated  rice- 
fields  and  oceans  of  mud  which  we 
had  to  traverse.  We  had  a  very- 
enjoyable  trip,  but  little  to  relate. 
We  returned  by  dropping  in  a  canoe 
down  the  Myit-nge',  or  Little  River. 
It  is  so  called,  I  suppose,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Irawadee  only,  for  it 
is,  in  truth,  a  noble  stream  of  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  width,  with  a  deep  full 
current.  Much  of  the  lapet,  or 
"  pickled  tea,"  which  is  so  extensively 
used  in  Burmese  ceremonious  inter- 
course, comes  to  the  capital  by  this 
river.  At  the  village  of  Shwd-zayan, 
near  the  mountains,  we  saw  quan- 
tities of  it  lying  half-submerged  in 
the  river,  packed  in  pairs  of  the  coni- 
cal panniers,  like  gigantic  strawberry- 
pottles,  in  which  it  had  been  brought 
across  the  hills.  It  is  always  kept 
wet,  and  in  appearance  very  much 
resembles  damp  Latakia.  When 
eaten,  it  is  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  millet  oil,  assafcetida,  and 
other  abominations. 


Our  last  excursion  before  leaving 
the  capital  was  to  visit  the  ancient 
irrigation-lake  of  Oungben-le',  north- 
east of  the  city.  It  covers  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  square  miles,  but 
appears  shallow,  and  is  almost  en- 
tirely overspread  with  lotuses  and 
other  water-plants.  The  sluices  for 
irrigation  were  massive  and  cum-  • 
brous  affairs,  adorned,  in  the  usual 
Burman  style,  with  great  snakes  and 
demons  in  brick-and-mortar  sculp- 
ture. 

At  the  small  poor  village  of  Oung- 
ben-le', which  gives  its  name  to  the 
lake,  the  Christian  prisoners  were 
confined  during  both  the  first  and 
second  war.  And  so  the  name  of 
this  shabby  Burman  hamlet  has 
spread  far  through  the  world  as  the 
scene  of  much  of  the  suffering  of 
that  noble  Christian  woman,  Ann 
Judson,  during  her  husband's  im- 
prisonment here. 

On  the  20th  we  had  our  final  au- 
dience of  the  king.  His  majesty 


RANGOON,  October  31. 
seemed  nervous  and  ill  at  ease,  and 
had  little  of  his  usual  vivacity.  We 
had  taken  the  band  of  the  29th  with 
us,  but  he  declined  hearing  it  play, 
saying  he  had  little  taste  for  music, 
but  that  we  might  make  it  perform 
for  the  amusement  of  the  courtiers. 
He  then  flung  off  in  the  usual  some- 
what ungracious  fashion,  and  stalked 
away  through  the  vista  of  golden 
doorways.  And  so  for  us  exit  Rex 
Burmannicus  ! 

We  then  had  the  band  to  play  in 
the  audience-hall,  where  it  woke  the 
echoes  of  the  gilded  roof  in  unwonted 
style.  The  Burmese  were  much  in- 
terested, but  thought  the  music  (which 
was  all  brass)  too  loud  ;  and  they 
were  not  wrong. 

Next  evening  we  embarked.  In  the 
morning  all  the  Woongyees  came  to 
breakfast  and  to  say  good-by.  First, 
there  was  the  sagacious  Medicean 
countenance  of  the  old  Magwe'  Men- 
gyee  ;  secondly,  the  Meadoung  Men- 
gyee,  who  holds  the  office  of  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  a  thin,  pock- 
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marked,  acute,  and  well-mannered 
man,  who  asked  many  questions 
about  our  artillery  in  the  Crimea,  its 
calibre  and  ranges.  Next  came  the 
Meuh-la  Mengyee,  a  stout  jovial 
elderly  man,  of  pleasant  honest  coun- 
tenance and  hearty  manners.  The 
last  was  the  Pakan-woongyee,  the 
youngest  and  the  least  pleasing  of  the 
four  —  a  bilious -looking  personage, 
with  large  dark  eyes  and  cold  awkward 
manners.  He  was  a  monk  till  sum- 
moned by  the  present  king  to  take  a 
place  in  the  cabinet. 

The  first  three  Woongyees  were 
very  pleasant  and  jocular,  friendly 
and  good-humoured.  The  Envoy 
being  busy,  and  several  of  our  party 
gone  on  board,  the  task  of  entertain- 
ing the  guests  devolved  on  me.  The 
jolly  old  gentleman  (No.  3)  was  im- 
mensely interested  in  the  siege  of  Se- 
bastopol,  and  asked  leave  to  have 
my  answers  to  his  questions  written 
down.  They  related  to  the  distance 
of  Sebastopol  from  England,  of  Eng- 
land from  St  Petersburg,  of  the  Crimea 
from  Bengal,  &c.,  and  to  the  number 
of  ships,  men,  and  guns  on  both 
sides.  The  master-general  also  asked 
many  questions  as  to  why  the  war 
lasted  so  long,  why  we  went  to  war, 
&c.  In  answer  to  the  last,  I  endea- 
voured to  explain  that  Russia  was 
getting  too  powerful  for  the  safety  of 
Europe.  This  excited  immense 
laughter, — probably  from  some  ap- 
plication nearer  home.  The  Magwe' 
Mengyee,  on  asking  and  hearing  my 
age,  said  I  looked  older  than  the 
Envoy.  I  suggested  that  this  must 
be  because  I  had  a  wife,  and  he 
had  none.  This  also  tickled  them 
greatly. 

So  we  parted  in  great  good-humour 
and  friendliness. 

It  was  dark  before  we  reached  the 
steamers,  and  next  morning  we  were 
off  early  ;  the  kindly  old  Dalla  Woon, 
with  Mr  S and  others,  accom- 
panying us  as  far  as  Kyouk-taloung. 
And  so  farewell  to  Amerapoora. 

Nov.  12. 

We  came  down  to  Rangoon  in  a 
week,  halting  a  day  and  a  half  at 
Pagam  again,  and  another  day  at 
Prome. 

The  only  novelty  that  seems  to  me 
worth  mentioning,  was  a  visit  to 
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the  mud  volcanoes  at  Meinbo,  to  see 

which,  0 ,  the  Doctor,  G , 

and  I,  trudged  through  the  rain  and 
mire. 

Picture  a  shallow  basin  some  four 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  edged  with 
white  quartz  gravel  banks,  and  with 
cactuses  and  acacias  of  vivid  green — 
the  basin  itself  occupied  and  filled 
with  a  low  regular  cone  of  blue  clay, 
of  which  the  middle  part  was  perhaps 
twenty  feet  above  the  outer  circle  of 
the  base.  From  this  middle  again 
rose  a  nipple  or  hillock,  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  of  the  same  material.  This 
contained  the  main  crater,  a  pool  of 
some  four  feet  in  diameter,  which  had 
evidently  been  the  centre  of  operations 
for  a  long  time,  and  given  the  exist- 
ing conical  figure  to  the  mass  of  mud. 
The  mud  of  the  basin  was  greasy, 
but  afforded  firm  enough  footing. 
The  whole  area  was  cut  up  by  radiat- 
ing water-tracks,  singularly  resem- 
bling the  appearance  of  rivers  in  maps. 
The  ebullitions  in  the  crater-pool  took 
place  at  intervals  of  a  little  in  ore  than 
a  minute.  The  surface  was  seen  gra- 
dually heaving  like  a  blister,  and  then 
swelled  suddenly  into  a  great  haggis- 
like  bubble  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
accompanied  by  a  bubbling  or  gur- 
gling sound.  As  this  burst,  an  escape 
of  mud  took  place  from  an  outlet  in 
the  lip  of  the  crater.  The  generation 
and  gurgle  of  the  bubble  strongly  re- 
called that  curious  operation  with 
which  camels  are  in  the  habit  of 
amusing  themselves. 

Almost  immediately  after  our  ar- 
rival at  Rangoon,  a  fraction  of  our 

party  started  again  with  Major  P 

to  visit  the  site  of  the  intended  new 
port  of  Dalhousie,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bassein  River.  Our  way  lay 
through  a  wilderness  of  creeks  some- 
times so  narrow  that  our  vessel  could 
scarce  pass  without  brushing  the 
forest  of  mangroves  that  thronged 
into  the  water  on  each  side. 

On  the  island  of  Negrais,  close 
within  which  will  be  the  new  har- 
bour, we  visited  the  ruins  of  the  old 
British  Factory,  a  blackened  fragment 
of  a  two-storeyed  building  in  very 
solid  brickwork,  rising  from  a  marshy 
plain,  and  looking  out  to  seaward. 
Here,  in  1759,  the  whole  of  the  Eng- 
lish residents,  with  their  followers, 
were  massacred  by  the  agents  of  Alom- 
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bra,  the  founder  of  the  existing  dy- 
nasty of  Ava.  But  the  "  whirligig  of 
Time  has  brought  about  its  revenges." 
The  kingdom  of  Pegu,  which  the 
rough  hunter  conquered,  has  past 
from  his  house  to  the  hands  of  that 
power  whose  servants  he  treacher- 
ously slew,  and  the  city  that  will 
rise  on  the  site  of  his  crime  will 
borrow  a  name  from  the  woody  dells 
ofEsk. 

Since  returning  to  Rangoon,  I  have 
been  on  Sunday  to  visit  the  American 
mission  at  Kemendyne,  and  have 
been  present  at  the  Karen  service. 

You  have  heard  of  these  Karens, 
a  distinct  race  from  the  Burmans  ; 
among  them,  but  not  of  them  ;  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  all  the 
wildest  and  most  secluded  parts  of 
our  Pegu  and  Martaban  provinces, 
and  perhaps  of  Northern  Burma. 
You  may  have  heard  of  the  remark- 
able fragments  of  Scriptural  tradition 
that  are  ascribed  to  them,  and  of 
their  longing  expectation  of  white 
kinsmen  from  the  seaward,  who  were 
to  bring  them  deliverance  from  Bur- 
man  serfdom,  and  instruction  in  the 
law  of  God.  * 

The  white  kinsmen  have  indeed 
come  from  the  seaward;  but  some 
say  that  the  Karens  have  found  their 
little  finger  thicker  than  the  loins  of 
their  old  masters.  I  made  particular 
inquiries  from  the  missionaries  on 
this  point,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
the  idea  was  scouted  by  these  worthy 
men.  It  may  well  be,  indeed,  that 
in  many  a  corner  of  a  country  just 
beginning  to  be  ruled  by  such  a  mere 
handful  of  strangers,  the  Burman  to-' 
cal  officers  still  exercise  much  of  their 
old  oppression.  But  the  missionaries, 
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who  alone  know  the  Karens,  for  they 
alone  know  the  languages  of  their 
two  tribes,  warmly  and  indignantly 
denied  that  the  people  looked  on  the 
change  of  rulers  as  other  than  a  liber- 
ation and  a  blessing. 

If  the  maxim  in  war,  instare  ce- 
dentibus,  be  kept  in  mind,  no  foreign 
mission  has  such  claims  on  Christen- 
dom as  this.  Christian  converts 
among  the  Karens  are  numbered  by 
thousands ;  Christian  preachers  there 
are  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty ;  and 
these  last  are  not  mere  exoticised 
dependents  on  foreign  bounty, — they 
live  among  their  people,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  them.  Nor  that  only. 
When  the  American  Society  lately 
resolved  to  withdraw  almost  entirely 
their  support  from  schools  among 
this  people,  a  measure  very  adverse 
to  the  views  of  the  missionaries  them- 
selves, four  or  five  of  the  most  re- 
spected converts  voluntarily  went  in- 
to trade  in  Rangoon  (a  thing  alien 
and  unknown  to  all  the  former  habits 
of  the  race),  in  order  to  devote  half 
their  earnings  to  the  support  of 
schools.  This  they  have  steadily 
done,  and  in  about  two  years  they 
have  contributed  something  like  three 
thousand  rupees  to  that  object. 

The  day  that  I  went  to  their  ser- 
vice, the  congregation  numbered 
thirty  or  forty  of  each  sex.  The  ser- 
vice was  partly  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Pwos,  and  partly  in  that  of  the  SgatM, 
individuals  of  both  tribes  being  pre- 
sent. Among  the  times  to  which 
they  sang  was  "  Scots  wha  ha'e." 
And  "  what  for  no  ? "  as  Meg  Dodcla 
says. 

We  leave  to-morrow  by  the  Fire- 
Queen. 


*  A  Karen  legend  says,  that  they  once  had  a  law,  but  it  was  written  on  a  skin,  and 
one  day  a  dog  ran  away  with  it  ! 

So  John  Bell  of  Antermony  relates  of  a  people  on  the  Volga.  "  The  Tchouvasscs 
have  a  tradition  among  them,  that  in  former  times  they  had  a  book  of  religion,  but 
as  nobody  could  read  it,  a  cow  came  and  swallowed  it."—  Quoted  in  Oliphant'f 
"  Shores  of  the  Black  /Sea." 
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PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I. YOUNG    LOVE'S   DREAM. 


THE  Bastille  had  fallen  ! 

All  over  France,  and  from  France 
all  over  the  world,  fled  the  thrilling 
news,  like  the  "  giant  beard  of  name" 
which' .carried  the  tidings  of  the  fall 
of  Ilion.  From  city  to  city,  from 
land  to  land,  the  astounding  fact 
leaped  like  a  meteor,  boding  terror  to 
many,  but  filling  the  hearts  of  others 
with  the  wildest  hopes.  It  was 
down,  that  colossal  iniquity  :  it  had 
fallen  before  the  fury  of  the  mob. 
Would  its  fall  appease  or  inflame  the 
victors  ? — would  they  stop  there  ? 

While  these  thoughts,  and  the 
thousand  shapes  of  terror  and  of 
hope  to  which  these  thoughts  gave 
birth,  were  variously  agitating  men's 
minds,  a  group  of  peasants  were  list- 
ening to  an  old  soldier,  as  he  read 
aloud  the  account  of  the  great  event 
from  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day.  The  scene  was  the  noble  park 
of  Chateauneuf  in  Touraine,  where 
the  ancient  family  of  Chateauneuf 
had  for  centuries  kept  up  an  almost 
regal  splendour,  although  the  prodi- 
gality of  the  father  of  the  present 
Count  had  left  the  family  estate  in- 
extricably involved.  We  shall  hear 
more  of  the  Chateauneufs  by-and-by ; 
our  present  purpose  is  with  that 
group  of  peasants  assembled  beneath 
the  branching  shade  of  an  ancestral 
oak,  listening  to  the  old  soldier  as  he 
laboriously  spells  his  way  through 
the  narrative,  every  syllable  of  which 
falls  on  greedy  ears.  '  They  had  come 
to  dance  there  j  for  it  was  Sunday 
evening,  and  the  villagers  made  a 
pleasant  summer  holiday  of  dance 
and  flirtation,  often  honoured  by  the 
presence  of"  the  family."  They  await- 
ed the  arrival  of  their  "  orchestra," 
which  consisted  of  acornemuseplayed. 
by  the  village  cobbler,  who  was  hump- 
backed, and  was  thought  to  be  a 
genius;  and  while  they  were  gab- 
bling and  gesticulating  the  endless 
nothings  of  conversation,  a  young 


man,  whose  aspect  was  not  exactly 
that  of  the  gentry,  nor  yet  of  the 
small  bourgeoisie,  came  among  them, 
with  rapid  steps  and  face  lighted  up, 
as  if  agitated  by  some  celestial  vision. 
He  answered  their  respectful  greet- 
ings by  drawing  his  nostrils  tighter, 
but  never  opening  his  lips,  and 
thrusting  a  newspaper  hurriedly  and 
emphatically  into  the  hands  of  Ser- 
geant Roussel,  with  his  finger  point- 
ing to  a  particular  passage,  hurried 
past,  and  was  lost  in  the  avenue  of 
trees  before  any  one  spoke  a  word. 

"  What  can  have  come  to  M.  Vic- 
tor !"  said  pretty  little  Nicotte,  the 
milkmaid,  still  farther  turning  up 
her  little  turned-tip  nose.  "He 
knows  Ma'mselle  will  be  here  at  the 
dance,  and  yet  he  won't  stay.  What 
is  there  in  that  thing  he  gave  you  ?" 
Nicotte,  who  of  course  could  not 
read,  had  a  certain  awe  of  books,  and 
thought  they  were  all  Latin ;  but 
newspapers  inspired  her  with  little 
respect,  so  she  called  them  things. 

Sergeant  Roussel,  a  weather-beaten 
but  sturdy  old  soldier,  happened  to 
be  a  scholar — that  is,  he  could,  with 
considerable  labour,  read  an  easy 
book,  an  accomplishment  which 
gained  him  even  more  respect  than  his 
vigorous  arm.  He  glanced  at  the 
paper,  and  the  very  words,  "The 
Bastille  has  fallen  !"  made  him 
speechless  for  a  while.  He  read  the 
words  over  and  over  before  he  could 
persuade  himself  of  their  truth,  and 
when  he  communicated  the  fact  to 
the  curious  bystanders,  it  was  re- 
ceived by  them  with  a  sort  of  stupe- 
faction. They  eagerly  begged  him  to 
read  all  about  it,  which  he  was  doing 
with  great  earnestness  at  the  mo- 
ment we  chose  for  the  opening  of 
this  history. 

He  finished,  but  the  hearers,  who 
had  held  their  breath,  and  now  once 
more  breathed  somewhat  freely,  still 
remained  in  a  state  of  semi-incredu- 
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lous  stupor.  They  could  not  compre- 
hend the  fact,  and  yet  it  seemed  over- 
whelming in  its  consequences.  To 
hear  that  the  people  had  danced  all 
night  on  the  ground  where  the  Bas- 
tille once  stood,  was  to  them  a  sort  of 
sacrilege.  A  few  incoherent  ejacula- 
tions broke  from  them,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  were  silent. 

The  arrival  of  Goulard  the  barber 
was  quite  a  relief  to  them,  and  twenty 
voices  saluted  the  little  man  with— 

"  Goulard,  hast  heard  it  ?  Is  it 
true — is  it  possible  ?" 

Goulard  was  a  small  man,  with  an 
ostentatious  nose,  which  he  blew 
like  a  trumpet.  Indeed,  most  of  his 
functions  were  performed  with  em- 
phasis :  he  ate  with  noise,  drank 
with  gurgles,  walked  with  import- 
ance, .talked  loudly,  laughed  loudly, 
and  spat— oh  !  it  was  a  scene  to  see 
him  cracker!  What  Frenchmen  in 
spitting  are  t6  all  other  men,  Gou- 
lard was  to  all  Frenchmen :  he 
seemed  to  despise  the  universe  as  he 
did  it !  Small  though  he  was  in  sta- 
ture, he  had  "  great  sentiments,"  as 
he  constantly  assured  his  audience. 
His  soul  loved  the  great  and  gran- 
diose. His  very  profession  was  not 
miserably  restricted  within  the  con- 
fines of  his  village  :  he  was  barber 
to  France  and  the  Universe. 

Goulard  was  somewhat  of  a  repub- 
lican. The  "  great  sentiments  "  of 
fraternity  and  equality  naturally  be- 
longed to  his  great  soul.  He  shaved 
men  of  liberal  sentiments  at  a  lower 
charge  than  others.  He  drew  the 
imperfect  tooth  of  .Rousseau's  ad- 
mirers with  more  sympathy  than  he 
could  bestow  on  less  exalted  minds. 
The  news  from  Paris  had  so  en- 
chanted him  that  he  absolutely  re- 
fused payment  for  the  chin  he  had 
just  scraped  (and  cut  considerably, 
but  that  was  excusable  after  such 
news),  because  he  said  the  reign  of 
brotherhood  had  begun.  When, 
therefore,  he  joined  our  group  in  the 
park,  he  was  in  high  spirits.  He 
walked  with  more  majesty,  and  threw 
out  his  chest  more  imposingly,  as  if 
asserting  the  .Dignity  of  Man. 

"  Yes,  down  it  is,  the  infamous  !" 
he  exclaimed.  "  That  is  what  I  call 
liberty — true  liberty  !"  and  he  made 
an  attitude. 
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"  What  do  you  call  liberty  ?" 
asked  Sergeant  Roussel,  with  some- 
thing ominous  in  his  tone. 

"  Sergeant,"  replied  Goulard,  "  for 
a  man  of  your  muscle,  allow  me  to 
remark  that  your  education  has  been 
somewhat  imperfect.  What  is  li- 
berty ?  ^  Why,  the  right  of  pulling 
down  prisons — the  right  of " 

rt  Goulard,  if  you  have  any  respect 
for  the  weight  of  this  arm " 

"  I  have — I  have  !  Nobody  re- 
spects muscle  more." 

"  Then  you  will  moderate  the  ex- 
pression of  your  sneaking  rascally 
sentiments  in  my  presence. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Sergeant, 
that  you're  sorry  the  Bastille  is 
down  ? " 

"  Of  course  he  is,"  interposed  Ni- 
cotte ;  "  so  is  every  one,  except  those 
squinting  rascals  who  expected  to  be 
clapped  in  there." 

Goulard  had  what  he  euphuisti- 
cally  called  "a  certain  grace"  in  his 
manner  of  viewing  objects  ;  and  this 
grace  his  enemies  maliciously  called 
a  squint.  Nicotte  was  not  one  of  his 
enemies ;  indeed,  Goulard  used  to 
declare,  "  She  is  my  weakness — that 
woman  is  my  fate ; "  and  he  loved 
her  so  implicitly  that  Nicotte,  return- 
ing his  passion  with  but  a  mild  warmth, 
was  too  much  flattered  by  it  to  feel 
indifferent  to  him.  Yet  she  plagued 
him  sadly.  That  was  her  delight, 
the  little  witch.  Perhaps,  also,  it 
was  the  source  of  her  power  over" 
him  :  the  more  she  wounded  his 
vanity,  the  more  eagerly  he  desired 
to  gain  her  approbation.  "  She 
would  make  an  aristocrat  of  me," 
he  used  to  say,  "  if  a  soul  like  mine 
could  apostatise." 

"  Suppose,"  said  Nicotte,  turning 
to  Roussel,  "  our  good  seigneur 
should  be  alarmed,  and  emigrate 
like  the  others,  what  would  become 
of  us?" 

"  Timorous  milkmaid  ! "  exclaim- 
ed Goulard,  with  an  air  which  he 
meant  to  look  profound,  "do  you 
fancy  the  emigration  will  affect 
France  ?  The  world  will  go  on 
quite  well  without  nobles." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Goulard,"  she 
rejoined,  "  you  are  too  clever  to  be 
healthy — much  !  You  are  one  of 
those  who,  if  my  cows  were  taken 
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from  me,  would  say,  '  It's  of  no  con- 
sequence, Nicotte — none.  Milk  the 
bull!'" 

A  loud  shout  of  laughter  from  the 
bystanders  welcomed  this  sally, 
which  was  quite  to  their  taste. 
Goulard  tried  to  parry  the  effect  by 
observing  that  all  women  were  aris- 
tocrats. 

"  And  most  men  are  jackasses," 
retorted  the  triumphant  milkmaid. 
This  mot  produced  a  more  prolonged 
shout  than  the  former.  It  was  the 
kind  of  wit  which  brought  tears  of 
delight  into  the  eyes  of  those  not 
highly  cultivated  listeners. 

The  arrival  of  the  humpbacked 
cobbler  with  his  cornemuse  put  an 
end  to  the  discussion.  They  began 
serious  preparations  for  the  dance. 
Goulard  in  vain  begged  Nicotte  to 
be  his  partner  in  the  bourree.  She 
obstinately  refused.  He  was  a  re- 
publican. It  was  no  use  to  tell 
her  about  great  sentiments.  A  re- 
publican was  a  man  who,  because 
nis  bread  was  buttered  on  one  side, 
cried  to  have  it  treacled  on  the  other. 
For  her  part,  she  couldn't  keep  pa- 
tience with  such  absurdities.  Where- 
upon the  little  man  took  a  mighty 
resolution.  He  ceased  to  ask  her. 
She  was  beginning  to  relent.  She 
had  half  promised,  in  her  own  mind, 
to  consent,  if  he  asked  her  again  ; 
but  instead  of  asking  her,  he  earned 
off  that  odious  little  intriguing  thing, 
Fanchon,  .who,  as  everybody  knew, 
was  the  greatest  coquette  in  the 
village.  Nicotte  could  have  cried 
her  eyes  out. 

Gay  and  hearty  was  the  dance, 
vigorous  and  earnest  the  exertion  of 
the  dancers.  No  one  thought  of  the 
Bastille.  Little  vanities,  little  plea- 
sures, little  hopes,  and  little  schemes 
— of  great  importance  to  them — ban- 
ished the  great  political  event  en- 
tirely from  all  minds.  Goulard 
chuckled,  and  applauded  his  strata- 
gem. Nicotte  felt  vicious.  The 
silent  sky,  reddened  with  sunset, 
was  darkened  at  the  horizon  by  huge 
masses  of  sullen  cloud.  Still  the 
c-ornemuse  seemed  untiling. 

The  notes  of  the  cornemuse,  faint 
in  the  distance,  reached  the  ears  of 
Victor  Marras,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  avenue  of  elms,  giving  free 
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course  to  the  impetuous  rush  of  ideas 
which  sprang  up  in  his  mind  as  he 
thought  of  the  great  news.  He  knew 
what  those  notes  were  ;  he  knew  that 
perhaps  she  would  come  to  look  on, 
and  perhaps  join  in  the  festal  gaieties 
of  her  peasants  ;  he  knew  that  there 
he  might  see  her,  speak  to  her,  per- 
haps dance  with  her ;  yet  he  made 
no  movement  towards  the  spot.  The 
truth  is,  he  was  afraid  to  trust  him- 
self in  her  presence,  excited  as  he 
was.  The  long  secret  of  his  life 
could  not,  he  knew,  be  withheld  from 
her  if  they  met  now.  And  now  it 
would  be  madness  to  risk  his  happi- 
ness when  the  events  with  which 
the  time  was  big  must  soon  bring 
them  nearer  to  each  other.  At  pre- 
sent they  were  still  separated  by  that 
broad  gulf  which  kept  the  nobles 
from  the  people.  She  was  of  an 
ancient  house  ;  he  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  lawyer,  who  had  died,  leaving 
barely  enough  to  support  his  widow 
and  child.  Alliance  between  them 
was  clearly  impossible  —  rank,  for- 
tune, prejudice,  all  separated  them. 
But  victor,  while  he  saw  the  ob- 
stacles, saw  a  chance  of  their  re- 
moval. Rank,  at  least,  would  soon 
cease  to  be  an  obstacle.  The  Count 
de  Chateauneuf  had  none  of  the 
prejudices  of  his  race  or  caste.  He 
read  Rousseau,  and  discussed  the 
"  Rights  of  Man  "  with  great  tempe- 
rateness.  He  admired  Victor,  and 
had  been  kind  to  him.  Why  should 
lie  refuse  him  on  the  score  of  rank, 
if  rank  itself  ceased  to  become  the 
thing  it  was,  and  men  learned  to  look 
more  for  worth  than  parchments  1 

Such  was  the  theme  on  which  his 
active  brain  played  variations  as  he 
paced  the  avenue  under  the  soft 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  He  was 
young  enough  to  be  perfectly  sincere 
in  these  hopes.  He  was  so  absorbed 
in  them  that  he  did  not  hear  tho 
rustling  against  the  leaves,  or  the 
light  footfall  which  brought  Adriennc 
de  Chateauneuf  right  on  the  path  in 
which  he  stood,  only  a  few  paces  in 
advance  of  him. 

"  How  grave  we  are  !  "  said  a 
merry  voice. 

He  looked  up.  His  heart  beat. 
A  giddiness,  which  quickly  passed 
away,  was  succeeded  by  a  strange 
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feeling,  half  dread,  half  pleasure,  as 
he  took  the  outstretched  hand,  and 
muttered  something  quite  unintel- 
ligible. 

"  You  started  as  if  you  had  been 
conspiring,"  she  said,  laughingly, 
shaking  back  her  auburn  tresses,  and 
looking  him  in  the  face  with  an  air 
of  comic  interrogation.  "  Were  you  1 " 
"  I  was." 

"  There's  a  confession  ! " 
"  And  so  do  you — and  so  does 
every  honest  heart  in  France.  There 
are  times  when  every  man  who 
thinks  is  a  conspirator.  He  sees  the 
miseries  which  distort  the  beauty  of 
life ; "  he  thinks  of  better  things  and 
happier  days;  and  when  the  right 
moment  arrives,  his  thoughts  trans- 
late themselves  into  acts — the  dream- 
er becomes  an  agitator." 

There  was  an  air  of  enthusiasm,  a 
little  theatrical  perhaps,  but  only 
keen  observers  would  have  noticed 
that,  and  a  certain  fervour  of  convic- 
tion in  Victor's  manner,  which  was 
very  captivating  to  the  young  girl 
who  had  often  heard  him  talk  in  this 
strain,  and  who  had  the  sort  of  sym- 
pathy with  it  which  men  comfortably 
housed  have  with  descriptions  of 
houseless  misery  :  it  touches  the  sen- 
timents, and  does  not  alter  the  com- 
fort. Adrienne  had  the  prejudices  of 
her  caste,  but  they  were  not  very 
strong  ;  and  she  had  heard  her  father 
and  Victor  discuss  the  questions, 
which  in  those  days  were  discussed 
with  fashionable  freedom,  till,  without 
giving  up  her  pride  of  birth,  she  had 
learned  to  look  on  republicanism  as 
poetical.  Victor,  poor  fellow,  entire- 
ly mistook  the  nature  and  extent  of 
her  sympathy ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  a  certain  undefinable  something 
in  her  manner —  a  certain  shield  of  wit, 
caprice,  and  pride,  with  which  she 
guarded  herself  from  his  familiarities, 
he  would  long  ago  have  declared  his 
passion. 

"  You  have  heard  the  great  news  V 
she  asked,  as  she  walked  beside  him 
across  the  park  towards  the  sunset, 
upon  which  her  eyes  were  fixed. 

"  I  have.  I  cannot  shake  the  burden 
from  my  mind.  My  thoughts  are 
heavy  with  forebodings.  The  fall  of 
the  Bastille  is  little  in  itself,  but  as  a 
symbol  it  is  immense.  It  is  the  people 
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treading  the  great  scene.  A  prison 
the  less  is  nothing;  this  is  the  symbol 
of  despotism  vanishing  before  the 
roused  spirit  of  a  nation  !  That  des- 
potism has  lasted  too  long.  It  is  grey, 
decrepit  now.  Man  has  been  subor- 
dinate to  titles.  But  the  day  has 
dawned  wherein  an  energetic  soul 
will  once  more  be  the  patent  of  nobi- 
lity. Men,  low  born  but  daring- 
hearted,  will  now  find  their  sphere." 
Her  gaze  was  still  upon  the  sunset* 
On  what  were  her  thoughts  fixed  ? 

"  Look  at  my  case,"  he  continued. 
"  My  education  has  been  such  as  nobles 
seldom  have,  or  profit  by,  and  yet 
I  am  a  miserable  lawyer,  with  scarce- 
ly a  client.  My  boyhood  has  been 
passed  in  communion  with  the  greatest 
intellects  the  world  has  yet  seen ;  my 
aspirations  have  been  fostered,  my 
faculties  developed.  I  feel  within  me 
great  powers.  I  feel  I  could  play  a 
part  in  the  State.  It  cannot  be  mis- 
guided self-love,  for  I  am  not  vain. 
I  know  myself;  I  have  scrutinised  my 
powers  and  pretensions.  Truth  is  my 
only  ambition  •  virtue  my  pole-star. 
And  yet  I  stand  upon  the  threshold  of 
life,  and  look  forth  upon  the  world, 
to  find  no  career  open  to  me  in  the 
present  state  of  society." 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  to  Paris,  and 
try  your  fortune  there  ? " 

"  Because  love  keeps  me  here,"  he 
impetuously  answered. 

She  turned  her  gaze  upon  him. 
Was  it  anger,  was  it  surprise,  was  it 
inquiry  which  gave  that  peculiar  look 
to  her  eyes,  and  made  him  repent  his 
precipitate  avowal  ? 
.  She  did  not  speak.  Her  look  had 
been  rapid,  and  was  now  once  more 
fixed  on  the  far  distance.  "  You  did 
not  perhaps  know  ....  that  I 
....  loved  some  one,"  he  said  hesi- 
tatingly. 

She  did  not  answer. 
"  When  a  boy,  I  loved  a  little  child. 
I  left  her  a  fairy,  and  returned  from 
college  to  find  her  more  lovable  than 
any  fairy — a  true  and  tender  woman." 
Adrienne  seemed  agitated. 
"  In  her  loving  tones,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  there  was  a  something  which 
made  my  pulses  tremble ;  in  her  eyes 
a  divine  serenity  which  calmed  my 
soul.     Her  presence  was  an  influence, 
giving  me  nigh  thoughts  and  pure 
2  R 
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resolutions.  I  lived  but  for  her. 
Through  the  long  winter  nights,  when 
all  was  still,  and  the  very  dogs  were 
silent  in  the  streets,  I  stood  beneath 
her  window  in  the  snow,  watching 
the  glimmer  of  her  lamp,  just  as  a 
lonely  helmsman  on  the  seas  raises 
his  thoughts  to  some  faint  distant 
star.  And  when  a  sudden  darkness 
told  me  her  prayers  were  ended,  there 
rose  a  fervent  '  God  bless  her '  from 
my  heart,  and  I  turned  home  to 
dream." 

Adrienne  had  hurried  her  pace,  and 
listened  with  great  impatience  to  this 
story ;  but  still  she  spoke  no  word, 
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and  Victor,  ignorant  of  whether  she 
understood  him  or  not — uncertain 
whether,  if  she  understood  him,  it 
would  displease  her — now  quietly 
said — 

"  You  did  not  know  this,  then  ?" 
"  How  should  I  know  it  ?"  she 
exclaimed,  the  sharp  tones  of  anger 
seconding  the  flush  of  her  face  and  the 
flash  in  her  eyes.  "  And  of  what  in- 
terest is  it  to  me  ?  You  had  better 
make  the  young  lady  herself  the  con- 
fidant of  your  romance.  Here  is 
papa!"  And  she  ran  towards  the 
Count,  who  just  emerged  from  behind 
a  clump  of  trees. 


CHAPTER  IL — TWO  CHARACTERS. 


Adrienne  de  Chateauneuf  was  a 
brilliant  and  charming  creature,  but 
she  was  by  no  means  a  heroine  of  ro- 
mance. I  am  sorry  to  say  she  had 
almost  as  many  faults  as  virtues.  Her 
very  beauty  was  not  irreproachable  ; 
perhaps  it  was  all  the  more  charming 
from  its  defects.  Her  lovely  auburn 
hair,  so  greatly  admired  by  all  men, 
was  far  less  successful  with  women, 
who  thought  it  "  such  a  pity  so  pretty 
a  face  should  be  disfigured  by  red 
hair."  Now,  just  that  diversity  of 
opinion  which  existed  about  her  hair, 
existed  about  her  character.  To  some 
she  seemed  a  gay,  loving,  sparkling, 
wicked  little  fairy,  whose  caprices 
were  the  originalities  of  a  charming 
character,  whose  pride  was  only  a 
grace  the  more.  To  others  she  seem- 
ed a  spoiled  child,  wilful,  capricious, 
vain,  and  coquettish.  I  really  think 
there  was  truth  in  both  opinions.  Her 
hair  had  a  red  tinge  in  it ;  but  with- 
out that  tinge  would  it  have  been 
auburn — would  it  have  been  ravish- 
ing ?  Her  character  was.  capricious, 
but  without  her  caprices  would  she 
have  been  so  fascinating  'I  With- 
out her  vanity  and  coquetry  would 
she  have  been  so  agreeably  dan- 
gerous ? 

Now,  when  she  eagerly  seized  the 
opportunity  for  running  away  from 
the  man  who  was  making  a  declara- 
tion to  her — a  declaration  which  rous- 
ed very  unamiable  feelings  in  her 
little  bosom — what  was  the  cause  of 


her  eagerness  ?  what  had  roused  her 
anger1?  Did  she  not  love  Victor1? 
Well,  yes,  she  did — more  than  she 
would  have  confessed ;  more,  perhaps, 
than  she  herself  knew.  But  if  so, 
why  this  anger  1  Simply  because  she 
was  jealous.  She  had  completely 
misunderstood  his  allusion.  And  the 
idea  of  Victor's  loving  any  one  else, 
was  an  offence  her  pride  could  not 
brook. 

The  matter  is  not,  however,  so 
simple  as  it  appears  from  the  state- 
ment just  made.  Adrienne  is  exces- 
sively indignant  at  his  loving  another ; 
but  she  would  have  been  little  less  in- 
dignant had  she  understood  him  to 
refer  to  her ;  which  may  seem  very 
unreasonable,  and  not  convey  the 
most  favourable  impression  of  her 
character,  but  which  is,  nevertheless, 
strictly  true.  Victor,  who  naturally 
could  never  have  divined  this,  was 
led  into  a  terrible  mistake  in  conse- 
quence, as  we  shall  see. 

Adrieune  was  more  consistent  than 
she  was  thought  to  be.  Her  love  for 
Victor  was  strong  enough  to  make 
her  proud  of  him,  delighted  in  his 
society,  and  flattered  by  his  homage, 
which  her  womanly  instinct  had  long- 
ago  rightly  interpreted.  But  it  was 
not  deep  enough  to  make  her  think 
of  him  as  a  husband.  She  was  affi- 
anced to  her  cousin,  the  Chevalier  de 
Figeac.  She  had  been  affianced  to 
him  from  her  cradle.  The  Chevalier 
was  a  man  of  family  and  fortune. 
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He  had  not  many  ideas,  no  talents, 
no  striking  qualities  ;  but  lie  was  a 
gentleman,  and  irreproachable  as  a 
parti.  She  did  not  in  the  least  love 
the  Chevalier,  but  she  had  no  sort  of 
repugnance  to  the  match  her  parents 
had  arranged  for  her  ;  and  to  give  up 
such  a  husband  under  such  circum- 
stances (although  easy  enough  for 
heroines  of  romance),  was  not  at  all  in 
the  character  of  Adrienne  de  Cha- 
teauneuf— not,  at  least,  for  a  man 
whom  she  loved  no  better  than  she 
loved  Victor  Marras. 

She  had  known  Victor  ever  since 
she  was  a  child.  She  had  seen  a 
great  deal  of  him,  for  he  had  been 
quite  a  prote'ge'  of  the  Count's.  He 
had  taught  her  the  little  Natural 
History  she  knew,  and  had  greatly 
aided  her  general  culture.  The  only 
clever  young  man  with  whom  she 
was  often  thrown,  of  course  exercised 
a  certain  spell  over  her  mind.  But 
lie  was  always  destroying  his  grow- 
ing influence  by  some  fault  of  man- 
ner or  disposition,  some  error  of 
breeding  or  of  character.  His  vanity 
led  him  into  frequent  mistakes  ; 
sometimes  it  made  him  ridiculous, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  a  witty  woman 
is  fatal.  He  was  brusque  in  his  man- 
ner, and  sometimes  that  brusquerie 
jarred  upon  her.  Moreover,  he 
wanted  the  refinement  of  her  own 
caste ;  and  this  want,  had  it  been 
more  absolute  and  pronounced,  might 
have  been  an  advantage  to  him — it 
would  have  acted  as  a  contrast,  and 
given  him  a  certain  relief.  But,  un- 
happily for  him,  he  was  too  near  the 
standard  of  good  breeding  not  to 
make  his  deficiencies  glaring.  In-, 
stead  of  having  the  aspect  of  indivi- 
duality, his  manners  were  those  of 
unsuccessful  imitation.  A  man  had 
better  eat  with  his  fingers  than  eat 
with  his  knife.  Metaphorically 
speaking,  Victor  ate  with  his  knife. 

These  rapid  indications  will  suffice 
to  show  why  Adrienne,  loving  Victor, 
did  not  love  him  with  that  intense, 
absorbing,  unreflecting  passion  which 
could  have  made  her  forget  that  she 
was  to  be  the  wife  of  another,  or 
dream  of  a  day  which  should  release 
her  from  her  engagement.  But,  as  I 
said,  she  was  flattered  by  his  homage, 
which  she  perfectly  understood — had 
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no  idea  of  losing  him ;  and  when  she 
thought  that  he  loved  another,  she 
was  excessively  indignant  with  him. 
In  her  anger  she  accused  him  of  false- 
hood to  her,  looking  on  his  past  de- 
monstrations as  so  many  hypocrisies. 
Very  unjust,  no  doubt,  all  this ;  but 
can  an  angry  woman  be  expected  to 
show  much  justice  ? 

Victor,  in  the  blind  confidence  of 
his  vanity,  had  never  perceived  the 
manifold  causes  which  kept  her  love 
in  abeyance.  He  sometimes  felt  she 
returned  his  passion,  and  he  some- 
times doubted  it ;  but  he  never  di- 
vined what  were  the  reasons  which 
so  changed  her  conduct  as  to  excite 
his  doubts.  When  she  quitted  him, 
with  flushed  face,  to  join  her  father, 
he  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  un- 
til the  light  suddenly  broke  in  upon 
him  : 

"  She  is  jealous ! — then  she  lores 
me !" 

His  bosom  swelled  with  triumph 
as  he  joined  the  Count  and  Ad- 
rienne. She  would  not  look  at  him  ; 
but  her  averted  eyes  flattered  him  as 
much  as  if  she  had  bent  them  on 
him  in  tenderness.  He  conversed 
with  the  Count  in  a  strain  of  high 
enthusiasm  about  the  recent  events. 
He  was  eloquent ;  and  every  word 
he  uttered  only  made  him  more  hate- 
ful to  Adrienne,  who  thought  his 
coxcombry  insufferable. 

When  they  parted,  she  made  him 
a  stately  bow,  which  gave  him  un- 
utterable pleasure.  He  walked  ra- 
pidly home. 

"  Why,  Victor  !"  exclaimed  his  mo- 
ther, as  he  entered  the  room,  "  has 
the  king  sent  from  Versailles  to  beg 
your  personal  acquaintance  ?  Or 
what  has  occurred  to  make  you  so 
exhilarated?" 

"The  king!"  he  answered,  with 
lofty  contempt,  as  if  a  republican  of 
his  calibre  was  to  be  flattered  by 
the  acquaintance  of  crowned  heads. 
"No,  mother,  greater  news  than 
that.  She  loves  me." 

"  My  poor  boy  !"  she  said,  shak- 
ing her  head  dubiously ;  for  her  son's 
passion,  long  known  to  her,  caused 
her  many  sleepless  nights. 

"You  have  always  warned  me, 
mother,  because  you  know  not  Ad- 
rienue's  superior  nature.  But  all 
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doubts  are  now  at  rest  for  ever  :  she 
loves  me." 

"  Has  she  told  you  so  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  I  know  it." 

His  mother  sighed,  and  looked 
fondly  on  him. 

"I  declared  myself  not  an  hour 
ago." 

"You  did?" 

"In  the  park.  We  were  alone. 
It  came  from  me  before  I  was  aware 
of  it." 

"  And  she  was  not  offended  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  was  deeply 
hurt." 

"  Victor  ?" 

"And  in  her  anger  betrayed  her 
love.  In  telling  her  my  story,  I  did 
not  name  her.  She  thought  I 'alluded 
to  some  one  else,  and  she  left  me  in 
a  storm  of  jealousy.  But  a  word 
from  me  will  explain  all.  Oh,  mo- 
ther, she  is  an  angel!" 

With  this  he  threw  his  arms  round 
her  neck,  and  kissed  her  fondly.  She 
pressed  him  to  her  bosom,  and  then 
made  him  relate,  detail  by  detail,  the 
whole  scene.  When  he  finished,  she 
wiped  glad  tears  from  her  eyes,  and 
confessed  that  it  was  quite  clear  Ad- 
rienne  loved  him.  But  now  came  the 
difficult  question  of  her  family.  The 
engagement  to  the  Chevalier  could 
not  lightly  be  broken  off. 

"Oh,  mother,  I  have  no  doubts. 
The  Count  is  above  all  petty  preju- 
dices ;  he  adores  his  daughter,  and 
makes  her  happiness  his  first  con- 
sideration. The  Chevalier  is  a  man 
of  honour;  he  will  not  hold  her  to 
an  engagement  from  which  she 
shrinks.  She  loves  me  :  all  is  im- 
plied in  that." 

His  mother  was  not  easily  per- 
suaded ;  but  at  length  his  arguments 
and  her  own  wishes  convinced  her, 
and  she  passed  a  sleepless  night 
revolving  all  possible  combinations, 
building  endless  castles  of  hope.  She 
believed  her  son  worthy  of  a  princess. 
His  talents,  his  learning,  his  high 
spirit,  his  lofty  aspirations,  had  given 
her  something  of  his  own  sublime 
confidence  in  him.  For  although  he 
has  not  hitherto  shown  himself  to 
the  reader  in  any  brilliant  colours, 
Victor  was  one  of  those  young  men 
in  whom  calm  observers  detect  great 
promise,  and  in  whom  friends  de- 


voutly believe.  He  had  the  peculiar 
quality  of  inspiring  others  with  a 
belief  in  some  gigantic  capacity,  if 
once  its  .proper  sphere  be  opened. 
Such  men  abound.  Their  friends  say 
of  them,  "Ah,  let  but  So -and -So 
once  have  a  chance,  and  he  will 
outstrip  every  one."  Somehow  the 
chance  never  arrives ;  or  if  it  arrive, 
So -and -So  makes  no  conspicuous 
figure;  but  his  credit  remains  un- 
shaken. In  politics,  in  philosophy, 
in  literature,  we  constantly  hear  of 
So -and -So  as  the  hope  of  a  party  or 
a  clique.  He  goes  into  Parliament, 
and  makes  no  noise ;  he  writes,  and  is 
little  read ;  but  still  his  friendly  fame 
continues.  We  need  not  here  pause 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure ;  it  is  certain  that  such  repu- 
tations are  exaggerated,  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  they  have  some 
basis  of  personal  influence. 

Victor  had  talents,  but  they  were 
not  commanding.  It  was  his  per- 
sonality which  was  commanding.  He 
had  perfect  faith  in  himself.  He  had 
lofty  views,  and  a  certain  eloquence 
in  expressing  them.  Although  not  a 
man  to  originate  thoughts,  he  had  a 
natural  affinity  for  the  great  thoughts 
of  others.  He  was  a  man  fitted  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  in  times  of 
revolution  ;  and  he  played  it,  as  we 
shall  see — though  not  by  any  means 
so  great  a  part  as  his  own  ambition 
and  the  belief  of  his  friends  had 
carved  out  for  him. 

When  Goulard  passed  on  his  way 
home  from  the  caf£,  whither  he  had 
been  to  play  dominoes  and  discuss 
politics  after  the  dance,  he  saw  a 
light  burning  in  Victor's  bedroom, 
and,  thinking  the  young  student  was 
still  poring  over  his  books,  had  a 
strong  impulse  to  go  to  his  room  and 
imitate  him,  for  Goulard  had  a 
scholarly  ambition  too,  in  a  small 
way.  But  the  image  of  Nicotte 
banished  that  idea.  He  had  achieved 
a  triumph  over  her  which  surpassed 
anything  he  had  yet  achieved :  he 
had  made  her  jealous.  It  is  true  that 
he  had  made  himself  unhappy  at  the 
same  time,  and  cursed  himself  as  a 
libertine  and  heartless  barber;  but 
he  had  made  her  jealous,  and  so 
strong  a  demonstration  of  feeling  she 
had  not  hitherto  shown.  She  waa 
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furious  with  him ;  but  he  promised 
himself  the  pleasure  of  consoling 
her.  The  little  man  walked  six  feet 
high  as  he  made  himself  this  promise ! 
All  night  long  the  lamp  was  burn- 
ing in  Victor's  room — not  to  light 
the  student,  but  to  light  the  happy 
lover  writing  to  his  mistress.  He 
tore  up  twenty  different  letters,  and 
could  not  satisfy  himself.  At  length, 
as  the  grey  streak  of  morning  ran 
along  the  horizon,  he  sealed  the 
letter  which  completely  satisfied 
him.  Having  done  so,  he  rose,  stole 
softly  down  stairs,  and  let  himself 
put  of  the  house,  for  he  found  it 
impossible  to  sleep.  He  stood  in 
the  silent  street,  and  looked  towards 
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the  breaking  light  of  morn  with 
strange  mysterious  feelings.  He 
walked  rapidly  through  the  village 
into  the  open  country,  and  gave  full 
vent  to  the  active  imagination  which 
was  shaping  a  future  for  him. 

After  rambling  for  some  hours,  he 
turned  back,  and  bent  his  steps  to- 
wards the  chateau.  He  there  met 
Nicotte,  to  whom  he  gave  the  letter, 
having  extorted  a  promise  that  she 
would  herself  give  it  to  Adrienne's 
maid.  He  then  went  home  to  break- 
fast, and  told  his  mother  what  he 
had  done.  She  did  not  quite  like  it. 
Without  being  able  to  give  any  rea- 
sons, she  felt  he  had  committed  a 
mistake.  He  only  smiled. 


CHAPTER   III. — THE   DECLARATION. 


At  Chateauneuf  that  morning  the 
breakfast  had  been  considerably  dis- 
turbed by  political  discussions,  which 
were  so  threadbare  in  argument  that 
it  was  quite  marvellous  they  could 
again  have  been  brought  forward. 
The  Count,  a  snuffy  fussy  little  man, 
was  one  of  the  many  nobles  who  in 
the  eighteenth  century  played  at 
philosophy,  and  gave  their  support 
to  revolutionary  opinions,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  they  were  the  first  to 
execrate.  He  was  very  timorous,  and, 
like  many  timorous  natures,  delighted 
in  dangerous  ideas.  He  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Rights  of  Man — on 
paper.  In  actual  practice  he  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  abate  one  iota 
of  aristocratic  privilege.  He  laughed 
at  Christianity,  and  hated  the  Je'- 
suits.  But  he  would  have  applaud- 
ed the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  was  as  stanch  a  de- 
fender of  the  Church,  when  he  joined 
the  emigration,  as  any  zealous  be- 
liever. Something  of  his  opposition 
to  the  Church  and  society  must  be 
ascribed  to  his  love  of  contradicting 
liis  sister,  the  Countess  de  St  Marc, 
and  her  son  Henri,  who  lived  mostly 
with  him.  They  were  ultra-Royal- 
ists. So  also  was  the  Chevalier  de 
Figeac,  his  other  nephew.  The  three 
attacked  him,  and  drove  him  into  the 
extremes  of  opposition.  He  was, 
they  thought,  too  conciliating  in  his 


manners,  and  reasoned  with  the  bour- 
geoisie and  peasants  as  if  they  were 
his  equals.  "  I  reason  with  them  as 
if  they  might  one  day  be  our  mas- 
ters," replied  the  Count— more  for 
the  sake  of  the  epigram,  than  be- 
cause he  believed  what  he  said. 

"  The  world  is  turned  upside 
down  ! "  exclaimed  the  Countess. 

"I  must  say,"  interposed  Henri, 
"  that  the  idea  of  the  people  med- 
dling in  politics,  seems  to  me  as  ab- 
surd as  it  is  dangerous." 

"  We  shall  have  our  horses  under- 
taking to  decide  how  and  when  they 
will  be  ridden  !"  said  the  Chevalier 
with  ineffable  contempt. 

No  more  specimens  of  their  con- 
versation need  be  given  ;  the-  senten- 
ces just  uttered  will  indicate  the  tone. 
On  this  morning,  the  discussion,  as 
we  said,  had  been  stormy,  and  not 
wise.  The  recent  events  in  Paris 
had  really  alarmed  the  Count,  as 
they  had  alarmed  the  others  ;  but  he 
was  provoked  by  sister  and  nephews 
into  making  light  of  it.  The  Countess 
had  spoken  with  unusual  asperity. 
Something  was  evidently  meant  by 
her  words  more  than  the  mere  opi- 
nion they  expressed.  The  Count  per- 
ceived it,  and  taxed  her  with  it. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  have  cause 
to  be  incensed  that  a  man  of  your 
age,  position,  and  sagacity,  should 
give  countenance  to  theories  which 
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sap  the  very  foundations  of  society 
and  religion.  You  have  encouraged 
Adrienne — perverted  her  once  candid 
mind." 

"  Once  candid,  aunt ! "  said  Ad- 
rienne, colouring. 

"  Once  candid,  niece ;  but  candid 
no  longer." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  that  never  till  this  day 
did  a  Chateauneuf  disgrace  the  name. 
Never,  till  infamous  and  irreligious 
notions  had  destroyed  all  principle, 
could  a  daughter  of  the  Ohateauneufs 
think  of  breaking  her  solemn  engage- 
ments, and  keep  up  clandestine  cor- 
respondence with  low-born  wretches 
unworthy  of  being  admitted  into  her 
society." 

The  Countess  spoke  bitterly,  and 
with  shrill  emphasis.  Adrienne  was 
utterly  surprised  ;  her  father  and 
cousins  looked  at  her  for  explanation, 
but  she  was  too  bewildered  to  speak. 

"  What  is  aU  this,  Adrienne  ?  " 
asked  the  Count  at  last. 

"Indeed,  papa,  I  know  not.  If 
my  aunt  will  kindly  be  more  explicit 
in  her  accusation,  I  will  be  as  ex- 
plicit in  my  answer." 

Pausing  a  while,  and  looking  an- 

~  at  what  she  considered  the  un- 
ling  effrontery  of  her  niece,  the 
Countess  laid  down  her  knife  and 
fork,  saying : — 

"  Do  you  not  love  that  Victor 
Marras  ? " 

The  words  burst  like  a  thunderclap 
on  them  all.  The  blood  rushed  to 
Adrienne's  face  as  she  energetically 
answered,  "  No  ! " 

"  No  ! "  retorted  the  Countess, 
somewhat  staggered.  "  You  do  not" 

"I  do  not"  firmly  repeated  Ad- 
rienne. 

"  I  hope  I  have  been  mistaken," 
said  the  Countess  dubiously ;  "  but 
if  so,  this  letter  will  require  explana- 
tion." She  handed  the  Count  a  letter, 
which  he  read  eagerly ;  laid  it  down, 
took  it  up  again,  and  read  it  once 
more  with  deliberation. 

It  was  Victor's  letter  !  Nicotte 
had  given  it,  as  she  promised,  to  Ad- 
rienne's maid.  But  Adrienne  had 
come  home  in  a  very  bad  temper  the 
evening  before,  and  happened  to  have 
vented  some  of  her  temper  on  the  un- 
offending maid — as  other  ladies  have 
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done  ere  now,  and  will  do  again.  No 
sooner  did  this  damsel  get  the  letter, 
than,  wishing  to  gratify  the  desire  for 
vengeance  still  rankling  in  her  mind, 
she,  with  many  hypocritical  speeches, 

E laced  it  in  the  Countess's  hands, 
Deling  sure  that  it  was  a  love-letter, 
and  would  bring  her  mistress  into 
trouble.  It  was  with  the  smothered 
wrath  excited  by  this  letter  that  the 
Countess  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
table,  and  finally  made  the  accusa- 
tion we  have  heard. 

Having  a  second  time  gone  through 
the  letter,  the  Count  handed  it  in 
silence  to  Adrienne.  She  read  it 
with  flashing  eyes  and  quivering 
nostrils.  The  opening  words  were 
an  insult ;  every  succeeding  line  in- 
creased her  anger,  but  she  read  it 
through,  and  then,  flinging  it  con- 
temptuously on  the  table,  exclaimed, 
"  The  man  is  insane  !"  • 

And  indeed  she  thought  he  was. 

If  her  character  and  the  state  of 
her  feelings  be  borne  in  mind,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
her  indignation.  The  mere  fact  of 
his  daring  to  make  a  declaration 
would  have  irritated  her  under  any 
circumstances.  She  knew  he  was  in 
love  with  her — she  had  long  known 
it ;  but  she  had  always  kept  him  at  the 
respectful  distance  which  made  his 
homage  agreeable,  because  not  dan- 
gerous. A  declaration  to  an  affianced 
bride  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
insulting,  and  from  one  in  the  social 
position  of  Victor  it  was  doubly  so. 
Thus,  had  he  avowed  his  love  the 
evening  before,  when  they  were  alone, 
it  would  have  angered  her  ;  but  pre- 
sent circumstances  were  calculated  to 
increase  her  exasperation.  She  had 
been  pointedly  accused  of  loving  him, 
she  had  as  pointedly  denied  it ;  and  in 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  her  denial 
was  made,  she  spoke  sincerely.  But 
now  after  this  denial  comes  a  letter, 
every  line  of  which  would  have  shock- 
ed her  by  its  bad  taste  and  its  amazing 
coxcombry  ;  and  this  letter  assumes 
her  love  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  fact, 
tries  to  soothe  the  jealousy  which  she 
was  indignant  at  having  been  sup- 
posed to  feel,  talks  of  their  marriage 
in  a  quiet  self-assured  tone,  and  thus 
seems  to  confirm  all  her  aunt  had 
said,  and  give  the  lie  to  her  denial. 
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Knowing  her  state  of  mind,  judge 
what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  a 
letter  which  ran  thus  : — 

"  The  stars  are  shining,  ma  bien 
aimee,  with  a  quiet  holy  light.  I 
have  just  quitted  the  window  where 
I  stood  looking  at  them,  speaking  to 
them  of  you  !  A  sweet  calm  descend- 
ed on  my  spirit — a  calm  which  my 
spirit  needed  after  the  agitation  of 
this  day — the  day,  my  only  loved  ! 
which  assured  me  that  the  dream  of 
my  life  was"  about  to  be  accomplish- 
ed —  was  indeed  accomplished  ;  for 
may  I  not  call  you  mine  '?  may  I  not 
now  feel  that  our  souls  are  united  ? 
Oh,  my  adored  one,  never  did  I  think 
that  a  look  of  anger  from  you  would 
have  sent  a  thrill  of  rapture  through 
me  !  And  yet  it  has  been  so  !  Your 
anger  —  very  natural  anger,  when 
you  misunderstood  me  —  was  an 
avowal !  No,  Adrienue  ;  I  love  none 
but  you  !  I  have  no  thought  but  you  ! 
You  have  ever  been  my  star,  my 
ambition,  my  existence !  The  great 
thoughts  which  have  early  lined  my 
brow,  were  all  inspired  by  you — by 
the  hope  of  being  worthy  of  you.  If 
I  am  anything,  it  is  your  work  !  If  I 
play  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  life,  it 
will  be  your  inspiration.  Ah  !  how 
could  you  think  me  capable  of  loving 
another  ?  How  could  you  have  mis- 
understood my  language  ?  The  day 
I  love  another  will  be  the  day  when 
I  am  expelled  from  the  gates  of  para- 
dise, and,  like  Gain,  wander  among 
men,  the  brand  upon  my  brow  !  The 
stars  look  down  upon  me  as  I  write 
— could  I  in  such  a  presence  write  a 
word  tha,t  was  not  true  ?  Adrienne, 
I  love  you — that  is  my  testament ! 

"And  now  about  your  father. 
Shall  we  at  once  confide  our  passion 
to  him  ?  Shall  we  wait  to  break  it 
gently  ?  He  loves  you ;  he  esteems 
me.  He  knows  my  qualities.  I 
have  no  fear  of  his  refusal.  But  I 
should  like  it  to  be  broken  tenderly 
to  the  Chevalier.  We  must  consider 
his  feelings.  He  is  to  lose  the  great- 
est prize  the  world  has  to  offer  :  let 
the  blow  fall  gently  ! 

"Adieu !  ma  bien  aimee  •  I  shall  see 
you  early  to-morrow.  I  have  a  vol- 
ume of  philosophy  your  father  lent 
me.  I  will  bring  it  in  the  morning. 
"VICTOR." 
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If  the  letters  he  tore  up  were  more 
coxcombical  than  this,  they  could 
hardly  have  been  more  injudicious. 
Adrienne  at  that  moment  felt  no- 
thing but  insulted  pride. 

"I  knew  my  daughter  was  inca- 
pable of  such  folly,"  said  the  Count, 
fairly  reassured  by  her  look  and  tone. 
"But  the  presumption  of  that  rascal 
is  inconceivable." 

"Let  him  be  ducked  when  he 
makes  his  appearance  here,"  said 
the  Countess,  still  with  some  mis- 
giving in  her  mind  as  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  niece. 

"  Nay,"  said  Adrienne,  "  let  us  re- 
ceive him  calmly.  If  he  is  really 
mad,  he  is  an  object  of  pity.  If  not 
— if  his  presumption  has  blinded  him, 
let  us  quietly  convince  him  of  it." 

"To  the  horse-pond  say  I!"  ex- 
claimed the  Chevalier,  striking  the 
table. 

"  You  intercede  for  him  ?"  inquired 
the  Countess,  with  a  certain  sharp- 
ness in  her  tone. 

"  No,  aunt ;  but  as  my  dignity  is 
here  at  stake,  you  will  allow  me  to 
suggest  that  any  violence  offered  to 
this  young  man  will  only  compro- 
mise me.  He  fancies  I  am  in  love 
with  him.  If  my  family  commit  an 
outrage  upon  him,  he  and  his  friends 
will  attribute  it  to  their  indignation 
— not  to  mine.  To  convince  him 
that  his  vanity  has  grossly  misled 
him,  he  must  be  told  so  by  me, 
calmly,  with  dignity,  in  presence  of 
you  all.  If  you  can  but  restrain 
your  anger  so  as  to  let  him  see  that 
my  actions  are  not  dictated  by  you, 
but  spring  from  my  own  feelings,  his 
vanity  will  have  no  pretext  to  keep 
up  the  delusion." 

"  Adrienne  is  right,"  said  the  Che- 
valier. "  She  always  is.  She  has 
more  head  than  any  of  us.  But  as  I 
feel  I  should  not  be  able  to  contain 
myself,  I  shall  withdraw." 

She  gave  him  a  kind  smile,  as  he 
k issed  her  hand  and  quitted  the  room. 

The  Countess  was  forced  to  be 
convinced,  and  yet  a  certain  suspi- 
cion lingered  in  her  mind.  She  could 
not  understand  how  Victor's  delu- 
sion could  have  assumed  so  definite 
a  shape  without  encouragement  on 
her  niece's  part.  Adrienne,  indeed, 
forgot  that  encouragement  ;  nor 
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would  she  have  acknowledged  it  even 
to  herself.  Such  strange  creatures 
are  we,  and  so  prone  to  self-sophisti- 
cation ! 

Very  shortly  the  servant  an- 
nounced that  M.  Marras  desired  to 
speak  with  the  Count.  He  was 
ordered  to  be  admitted. 

It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  all. 

The  Countess  held  her  breath, 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Victor,  and  read 
an  air  of  triumph  on  his  face. 

The  Count  and  Henri,  after  the 
salutation,  looked  down  on  their 
plates. 

Adrienne  was  pale,  and  very  calm. 

No  sooner  had  Victor  taken  his 
seat,  and  returned  the  volume  which 
he  had  made  the  pretext  of  his  visit, 
than  he  felt  an  indefinable  uneasiness 
steal  over  him.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  air  which  disturbed 
him. 

Adrienne  rose,  and,  walking  to- 
wards him  with  queenly  self-posses- 
sion, handed  him  his  letter,  saying : — 

"  By  some  strange  mistake,  this 
letter,  which  could  not  have  been  in- 
tended for  me,  has  been  placed  in  my 
hands.  I  read  it  through  before  I 
discovered  that  it  must  have  been 
meant  for  another.  You  will  excuse 
my  inadvertence." 

Victor  felt  dizzy.  He  was  impre- 
pared  for  an  explanation  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  in  this  company  ;  but  per- 
sisting in  his  old  notion  of  her  jeal- 
ousy, and  feeling  that  disguise  was 
now  useless,  he  determined  to  risk 
all.  "There  has  been  no  mistake," 
he  said,  rising.  "The  letter  was 
meant  for  you." 

"  Confounded  villain  !"  burst  forth 
the  impatient  Count,  unable  longer 
to  restrain  himself. 

"  I  am  no  villain,"  answered  Vic- 
tor, drawing  himself  up  proudly.  "  I 
love  your  daughter — love  her  not 
with  the  idle  fancy  of  a  heart  unoc- 
cupied, but  with  the  devotion  which 
makes  life  itself  the  servant  of  a 
mighty  passion." 

A  scornful  laugh  burst  from  the 
Countess  and  Henri,  but  the  Count 
was  furious. 

"You  shall  suffer  for  this.  You 
have  basely  betrayed  mv  confidence, 
abused  my  kindness,  and— 

"I  have  used  your  kindness,  not 
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abused  it,  Count.  Who  taught  me 
that  Rank  was  but  a  happy  privi- 
lege, not  a  real  distinction  ?  You  ! 
Who  flattered  my  hopes  of  better 
days,  when  virtue  would  create  an 
aristocracy  1  You !  Who  sent  me 
to  college,  where  my  mind  was  raised 
to  an  equality — 

"  Ungrateful  scoundrel !  do  you 
now  reproach  me  with  my  kind- 
ness ? " 

"  No,  Count ;  I  never  can  forget  it. 
But,  having  taught  me  to  despise 
conventional  distinctions,  you  should 
not  blame  me,  now  I  do  so." 

"  It  is  not  now  a  question  of  con- 
ventional distinctions,"  said  Adri- 
enne firmly,  "  but  of  your  delusion. 
You  fancy  that  I  love  you.  I  do 
not  know  on  what  that  persuasion 
rests,  but  I  must  tell  you  very  plainly 
it  is  a  delusion." 

He  staggered  as  these  quiet  words 
fell  on  his  ear.  He  could  not  wholly 
comprehend  them.  Some  dreadful 
mystery  seemed  involved  in  them. 
For  opposition  on  the  part  of  her 
family  he  was  prepared ;  but  this 
blow  struck  him  where  he  could  not 
have  anticipated  it. 

While  he  leaned  against  the  chair 
for  support,  he  saw  the  Countess 
fold  Adrienne  in  her  arms,  and  kiss 
her  approvingly.  A  light  broke  in. 
Adrienne  was  the  victim  to  family 
tyranny.  They  had  forced  her  to 
this.  'Her  paleness  and  her  calmness 
told  but  too  plainly  of  the  violence 
which  was  done  to  her  feelings. 
"  Count !"  he  exclaimed,  with  sudden 
passion,  "you  are  doing  an  unholy 
thing  in  forcing  your  daughter  to 
deny  her  own  heart.  She  loves  me — 
why  is  she  torn  from  me  1  Had  I 
soiled  my  youth  with  every  vice,  a 
family  escutcheon  would  have  hidden 
all.  The  narrow  forehead  and  narrow 
heart,  if  consecrated  by  a  title,  may 
claim  the  fairest !  And  I,  who  offer 
a  life  without  a  stain,  a  heart  that 
beats  for  her  alone,  I  am  rejected, 
and  with  scorn  !  I  see  in  your  scorn- 
lighted  eyes  that  you  dp  not  think 
me  of  the  same  humanity  as  your- 
selves  

"  This  is  not  a  debating  club,"  said 
the  Count,  rising,  "  but  my  chateau  ; 
and  as  I  have  no  time  to  listen  to 
your  harangues,  I  request  you  will 
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shorten  both  them  and  your  visit. 
Your  presence  is  an  intrusion." 

"  Adrienne  ! "  exclaimed  Victor, 
turning  to  her. 

"  M.  Marras,"  she  said  haughtily, 
as  she  rose  and  left  the  room,  "I  have 
already  told  you,  in  the  plainest  lan- 
guage, that  your  delusion  is  incom- 
prehensible to  me.  If  you  persist  in 
it  in  spite  of  my  denial,  I  must  at 
least  withdraw  myself  from  the  insult 
of  your  familiarity." 

Victor  now  indeed  felt  that  all  was 
over.  He  felt  he  had  been  duped, 
and  that  he  made  a  ridiculous  figure. 
Maddened  with  rage,  he  turned  upon 
the  Count,  and  apostrophised  him 
thus  :— 

"  It  is  very  well.    Yet  mark  my 
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words  !  Passion  clears  the  way 
through  the  future,  and  makes  my 
threat  a  prophecy.  The  time  will 
come  when  you  will  kneel  to  me,  and 
sue  for  mercy,  your  fortune,  nay,  your 
life,  dependent  on  my  will ;  and  when 
it  does  come,  you  will  repent  the 
heartless  insolence  of  this  hour ;  but, 
strong  in  the  remembrance  of  this 
hour,  I  shall  be  implacable  ! " 

And  with  a  defiant  air  he  strode 
from  the  room. 

That  time  did  come,  as  we  shall 
see.  But  the  prophecy  was  saluted 
by  shouts  of  laughter  from  those 
whom  it  was  meant  to  terrify,  but 
who  only  perceived  the  absurdly 
theatrical  manner  of  the  angry 
youth. 
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hurried  to  his  home,  his  anger  not  a 
little  heightened  by  that  very  thea- 
trical emphasis  he  had  given  to  its 
expression,— just  as  the  loud  tones  of 
quarrelling  excite  the  quarrelsome 
spirit.  He  was  not  sorry  to  find  his 
mother  absent.  Writing  a  few  impa- 
tient lines  to  tell  her  of  what  had 
occurred,  he  packed  up  a  small  knap- 
sack, and  set  oft'  for  Paris,  with  very 
wild  schemes  fermenting  in  his  heat- 
ed brain.  He  would  go  to  the  capi- 
tal ;  he  would  take  a  part  in  the 
great  events.  His  talents  would  soon 
make  him  conspicuous.  When  Adri- 
enne heard  of  his  renown,  remorse 
would  smite  her.  She  would  learn 
to  estimate  the  man  she  had  rejected. 
With  thoughts  which  were  all  va- 
riations of  this  theme,  he  beguiled 
the  weary  way  to  Tours,  where  he 
was  to  find  the  diligence  for  Paris. 
But  in  the  absorbing  activity  of  these 
schemes  he  lost  his  way,  and  night 
came  on  before  he  had  recovered  it. 
Tours  was  still  some  leagues  distant, 
but  he  was  resolved  to  reach  it  if 
possible  that  night.  He  could  sleep 
in  the  diligence.  It  began  to  rain — 
the  quiet,  steady,  drenching  August 
rain,  which  seems  to  concentrate  in  a 
lew  hours  the  rain  of  the  summer 
months.  Still  he  trudged  on,  foot- 
sore, but  resolute.  It  was  very  dark, 
and  the  wind  blew  coldly  on  the 


drenched  limbs  of  the  wearied  youth ; 
so  that,  when  he  espied  the  distant 
glimmer  of  a  light  shining  through 
the  windows  of  a  cottage  which  stood 
alone  on  the  wild  dreary  moor  over 
which  he  was  passing,  he  began  to 
debate  within  himself  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  ask  for  a 
night's  shelter,  and  proceed  in  the 
morning  on  his  way  to  Tours.  He 
would  lose  a  day,  and  a  day  in  such 
times  might  be  important.  Might 
there  not  be  another  such  event  as  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille  transacted 
on  the  very  day  he  was  absent  ?  The 
suggestion  made  him  dismiss  the  idea 
of  asking  shelter.  But  as  he  neared 
the  cottage,  the  thought  of  shelter 
grew  more  and  more  inviting.  In  his 
soaked  condition,  was  there  not  dan- 
ger of  his  catching  a  violent  cold  if 
he  entered  the  diligence  without  first 
drying  his  clothes  1  He  was  now 
within  ten  paces  of  the  cottage.  It 
was  perfectly  still.  The  fire-light 
gleamed  cheerily.  He  knocked.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  broad-chested, 
dark-haired,  determined-looking  man 
of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
somewhat  roughly  asked  him  what 
he  wanted  ;  and  when  Victor  stated 
his  position,  and  his  desire  to  be_  al- 
lowed to  dry  his  clothes,  warm  him- 
self, and,  if  possible,  be  permitted  to 
sleep  on  a  bundle  of  hay,  if  no  bed 
were  vacant,  adding  that  he  was 
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willing  to  pay  for  such  accommoda- 
tion, the  man  harshly  replied — 

"  This  is  no  inn." 

"  So  I  suppose.  Can  you  then 
direct  me  to  an  inn,  or  to  any  cot- 
tage where  I  shall  be  likely  to  find 
what  I  want  ? " 

"  There  is  not  another  house  of  any 
sort  within  eight  miles." 

"  Do  you  object  to  my  warming 
myself  by  your  fire  for  half-an-hour  ?" 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment 
or  so,  and  then  said— 

"  You  can  warm  yourself  if  you 
like,  but  you  can't  stay." 

Thanking  him  for  this  churlishly- 
granted  favour,  Victor  entered  the 
cottage,  and,  setting  down  his  knap- 
sack, drew  a  stool  close  to  the  wood- 
fire,  on  which  a  kettle  was  simmering. 
The  warmth  was  so  grateful  to  his 
chilled  limbs  that  he  cared  little 
about  the  ungracious  hospitality  to 
which  he  owed  it.  As  he  began  to 
feel  more  comfortable,  his  thoughts 
wandered  inquisitively  to  his  host, 
who,  although  perfectly  alone,  with- 
out even  a  dog  for  a  companion, 
seemed  so  chary  of  admitting  any 
one  into  his  society.  This  could 
scarcely  be  fear  of  robbers,  for  there 
were  no  signs  of  a  wealth  to  tempt, 
or  of  a  poverty  which  might  be 
avarice  concealing  wealth.  It  could 
scarcely  be  philosophic  love  of  soli- 
tude, for  the  man,  although  intelli- 
gent-looking, was  obviously  not  a 
hermit ;  and  yet  it  was  clear  that  he 
was  chary  of  having  his  solitude 
broken  in  upon,  and  uneasy  at  the 
presence  of  the  stranger.  He  spoke 
rarely,  and  in  brief  sentences.  He 
sat  before  the  fire,  with  his  hands 
hanging  listlessly  between  his  knees, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  flaring  logs, 
his  brow  tense  with  preoccupation. 
Victor  began  to  feel  vaguely  uncom- 
fortable, and  congratulated  himself 
that  he  was  not  going  to  spend  the 
night  there.  Feeling  the  silence  op- 
pressive, and  seeing  a  book  lying 
open  on  the  table,  he  began  by  asking 
what  it  was ;  and,  to  his  gratification 
and  surprise,  learnt  it  was  the  Social 
Contract  of  Rousseau,  which  had  for 
years  been  his  own  favourite  work. 
This  led  to  a  conversation  which  soon 
became  animated.  The  fall  of  the 
Bastille  was  spoken  of  with  fervent 
enthusiasm  ;  and  the  hopes  which 
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such  an  event  gave  earnest  of,  were 
expressed  by  the  now  eloquent  host 
with  an  energy  which  captivated 
Victor.  The  dark  eyes  of  the  pea- 
sant glowed  as  he  predicted  the 
-  downfall  of  the  aristocracy.  He 
seemed  to  think  less  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  than  of  the 
destruction  of  the  nobles.  It  was 
clear  that  his  political  creed  was  in- 
spired by  a  feeling  of  hatred.  In 
this  Victor  entirely  felt  with  him,  for 
the  moment  at  least.  Their  quick 
sympathy  soon  made  them  friends. 
Like  most  Frenchmen,  they  could 
not  continue  talking  without  talking 
of  themselves  ;  they  confided  their 
wrongs  to  each  other.  Victor  told 
how  his  affections  had  been  outraged 
— telling  it,  of  course,  in  Ms  way,  and 
giving  himself  entirely  le  beau  role. 
His  host,  who  gave  his  name  as 
Pierre  Francois  Gandon,  told  a 
simple  but  heart-rending  tale  of  the 
seduction  of  his  only  sister  by  the 
young  Marquis  de  Fontaines,  and  of 
the  suicide  of  the  miserable  girl. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the 
elaborate  manner  of  Victor  than  the 
concise  simplicity  of  Pierre,  who 
spoke  slowly,  letting  his  words  fall 
like  blows.  When  Victor  asked  him 
if  the  Marquis  had  not  been  called  to 
account,  he  looked  for  a  moment  at 
his  questioner,  and  in  that  look  there 
was  something  which  rendered  words 
unnecessary.  Their  eyes  met ;  and 
although  it  would  be  impossible  to 
say  what  Victor  read  in  the  eyes  of 
Pierre,  he  read  there  something  which 
was  an  answer. 

A  long  silence  ensued.  Both  al- 
lowed their  thoughts  to  occupy  them 
Avithout  seeking  for  expression.  Sud- 
denly a  wild  and  thrilling  cry  broke 
the  silence.  It  came  from  a  distance, 
but  it  had  something  in  it  of  the  ter- 
rible agony  which  transcends  the  cry 
of  fear  and  the  cry  of  pain — some- 
thing which,  whenever  heard,  is 
known  to  come  from  one  in  the 
violent  throes  of  death.  It  made 
Victor  spring  from  his  seat.  He 
looked  at  Pierre,  who  sat  motionless,, 
but  whose  lips  were  compressed,  and 
whose  breathing  became  audible. 
Victor  felt  at  once  that,  whatever  had 
occasioned  the  terrible  shriek,  Pierre 
was  in  some  way  mixed  up  with  it. 

"  What  was  that  1 "  asked  Victor. 
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"  The  cry  ?  who  knows  ?  On  this 
moor  we  often  hear  them.  Some  say 
the  place  is  haunted.  Don't  be 
alarmed.  If  there  are  ghosts,  they 
never  come  here." 

This  was  said  so  calmly  that  Vic- 
tor's confidence  was  shaken.  All 
had  become  silent  again.  Except 
the  washing  rain  against  the  win- 
dows, no  sound  was  heard  without. 
Pierre  seemed  perfectly  unmoved. 
Was  it  that  he  really  believed  the 
place  to  be  haunted  ?  or  was  it  that 
those  cries  were  so  frequent  as  to 
have  ceased  to  produce  more  than 
a  momentary  impression  on  him? 
Victor  was  utterly  puzzled.  He  re- 
seated himself,  and  tried  to  listen  to 
Pierre's  political  prophecies,  which 
were  continued  with  an  unfaltering 
voice,  as  if  the  interruption  of  the  cry 
had  been  no  more  than  a  flash  of 
lightning.  But  in  spite  of  this  calm- 
ness Victor  felt  all  his  old  uneasiness 
returning,  and  this  time  increased  by 
a  thousand  horrible  suspicions.  He 
began  to  seek  for  a  properly  polite 
phrase  which  would  intimate  that  he 
was  now  ready  to  resume  his  journey, 
and  yet  felt  a  little  delicacy  in  hurry- 
ing away  just  after  they  had  been 
startled  by  that  cry.  While  he  was 
thus  reflecting,  Pierre,  who  had  been 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  asked — 

"  Did  you  ever  think  of  the  best 
method  of  securing  vengeance  1 " 

"  No.  But  if  I  had  a  vengeance 
to  wreak,  to  make  it  secure  I  would 
trust  in  no  one  but  myself." 

"  That  is  the  common  way,  and 
that  is  why  it  so  often  fails." 

"  What,  then,  would  be  your  plan  T 

"I'll  tell  you,  because 'I  feel  that, 
you  may  one  day  need  the  knowledge, 
and  I  wish  you  to  succeed.  Do  not 
trust  yourself.  Passion  makes  the 
hand  unsteady,  blinds  the  judgment, 
is  always  self-betraying.  The  utmost 
coolness  is  required,  and  an  in- 
jured man  cannot  be  cool.  No; 
if  you  have  a  vengeance  to  wreak, 
wreak  it  by  the  brain  and  hand  of 
another." 

"  But  how  am  I  to  get  the  brain 
and  hand  devoted  to  me  ? " 

"Seek  out  some  one  who  wants 
yours,  and  exchange  services.  Thus, 
to  take  our  two  selves  as  illustrations. 
We  have  both  been  deeply  wronged, 
and  our  wrongers  know  it.  They 
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naturally  mistrust  us ;  if  any  harm 
befall  them,  we  are  at  once  suspected, 
and  in  such  cases  definite  suspicion 
is  three  parts  detection.  But  the 
man  who  has  wronged  me  has  never 
seen  you ;  he  does  not  mistrust  you  : 
if  anything  befall  him,  you  are  never 
suspected,  for  what  motive  could  you 
have?  Thus  you  have  free  access 
where  I  should  be  excluded ;  you 
have  no  agitation  in  his  presence  to 
make  your  hand  falter,  or  to  confuse 
your  ideas,  as  would  be  the  case  with 
me;  and,  finally,  you  escape  suspi- 
cion. Let  me,  therefore,  use  your 
brain  and  hand,  and  in  exchange  you 
use  mine ; — we  thus  secure  vengeance 
and  escape  pursuit.  Instead  of  hiring 
a  bravo  who  might  betray  me,  I  gain 
an  accomplice." 

"  But  then  we  each  commit  a  mur- 
der  " 

"  And  what  is  vengeance  but  mur- 
der f 

Victor  had  no  reply  to  this. 

"  Either,"  continued  Pierre,  "  we 
must  forego  all  vengeance,  or  we  are 
fools  not  to  see  and  secure  the  means 
of  certainly  obtaining  it.  Now,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  forgive — 

Victor  was  still  silent.  Unable  to 
answer  the  specious  argument  of  his 
host,  he  felt  unutterable  repugnance 
rising  within  him. 

A  knock  at  the  door  startled  him. 
Pierre  rose,  and  a  young  man  power- 
fully built,  curly-haired,  and  comely- 
looking,  entered  the  cottage.  He 
checked  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
at  the  sight  of  Victor,  made  him 
a  good-humoured  salutation,  and 
instantly  took  oif  his  dripping  coat, 
and  began  to  warm  himself.  There 
was  in  the  new-comer,  whom  Pierre 
called  Charles,  and  who  was  evi- 
dently the  younger  brother,  a  rough 
heartiness  of  manner  which  gave  a 
much  pleasanter  impression  to  Victor 
than  he  had  received  from  the  elder 
brother.  He  seemed  the  type  of  a 
frank,  bluff,  honest  fellow,  incapable 
of  a  sinister  thought ;  only  Victor 
noticed  the  extreme  pallor  of  his 
face,  which  the  dark  hair,  eyebrows, 
and  dark  beard  rendered  still  more 
striking. 

After  warming  himself  for  a  few 
minutes  he  left  the  kitchen,  and 
went  into  the  bedroom  adjoining. 
His  brother  shortly  afterwards  fol- 
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lowed  him,,  leaving  Victor  to  his 
thoughts,  which  were  somewhat 
contradictory.  The  frank  and  plea- 
sant younger  brother  .seemed  such 
a  contradiction  to  the  elder,  who, 
although  on  politics  he  had  the 
noblest  sentiments,  seemed  to  Victor 
to  have  villanous  moral  sentiments ; 
and  this  younger  brother  too— how 
singularly  pale  his  frank  face  was  ! 

Before  these  contradictions  had  in 
the  least  been  reconciled,  the  brothers 
returned. 

"  M.  Marras,"  said  Charles,  "  my 
brother  Pierre  has  told  me  he  refused 
you  a  bed  here  to-night,  which  I  de- 
clare to  be  inhuman,  for  in  such  a 
night  a  dog  shouldn't  lie  out  if  I 
could  help  it.  But  Pierre  is  a  strange 
fellow,"  he  continued,  giving  his  bro- 
ther a  playful  slap  on  the  shoulder ; 
"and,  although  as  brave  as  a  lion, 
is  as  fearful  of  having  strangers  to 
sleep  under  our  roof  as  if  he  were  a 
rich  old  miser  dreading  robbers.  I'll 
tell  you  the  reason,  that  you  may 
not  think  worse  of  him  than  he  de- 
serves." 

"  I  can  tell  it  myself,"  interposed 
Pierre,  laughing.  "  First,  let  me  ask 
you,  M.  Marras,  if  you  walk  in  your 
sleep,  or  talk  in  your  sleep  ?" 

"Why,  as  to  talking  in  my  sleep, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  am  certain  that 
I  never  walk  in  my  sleep.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  a  good  steady  sleeper, 
seldom  dreaming,  and  not  easily 
awakened." 

"That's  enough,"  said  Pierre. 
"  But  I  couldn't  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion point-blank  when  first  you 
wanted  to  spend  the  night  here  ;  and 
you  must  know  that  in  my  youth  I 
was  very  superstitious,  and  suffered 
greatly  from  ghostly  terrors,  which 
the  reason  of  manhood  has  enabled 
me  to  overcome,  greatly  at  least. 
But  I  once  received  such  a  shock 
from  a  sleep-walker  coming  to  my 
bedside— I  believing  him  to  be  a 
ghost  (reason  is  powerless  against  emo- 
tion in  such  matters),  that  I  have  ever 
since  dreaded  sleeping  under  the  same 
roof  with  a  stranger.  There  now,  you 
know  the  cause  of  my  refusal  to  give 
you  a  lodging.  Will  you  accept  it  if 
I  now  heartily  offer  it  ?" 

Victor  would  perhaps  have  rather 
declined,  in  spite  of  the  howling  wind 
and  lashing  rain,  but  he  knew  not 


how  to  do  so  plausibly,  and  therefore 
accepted.  The  explanation  Pierre 
had  given,  and  Charles's  frank  man- 
ner, reassured  him  somewhat. 

While  supper  was  being  prepared, 
conversation  became  animated.  All 
Victor's  uneasiness  was  fast  disap- 
pearing, when,  as  Charles  leant 
across  the  table  to  arrange  the  knives 
and  forks,  a  small  streak  of  blood 
became  visible  on  his  shirt.  Slight 
as  this  was,  it  was  like  a  flash  of 
light ;  the  wild  cry,  Pierre's  com- 
pressed lips  and  hard  breathing,  the 
deadly  pallor  of  Charles's  face,  which 
had  now  disappeared,  the  cool  and 
malignant  theory  of  vengeance  Pierre 
had  expounded — all  seemed  con- 
nected with  that  small  streak  of 
blood.  The  hurried  sounds  of  ap- 
proaching horsemen,  followed  by  a 
loud  knock  at  the  door,  called 
their  attention  from  him.  Charles 
went  to  the  door,  and  found  two 
horsemen,  who  vociferously  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Good  M.  Gandoii,  there's  a  mur- 
dered man  out  on  the  moor  !  Bring 
a  shutter,  and  help  us  to  carry  him 
here  !  Jean  is  with  him." 

"  A  murdered  man  !"  exclaimed 
Charles  with  horror.  "  Pierre,  come 
with  me." 

Pierre  started  up,  and  took  a  shut- 
ter down,  while  Charles,  with  hur- 
ried questions,  asked  "if  the  poor 
fellow  was  dead — who  it  was — where 
the  body  lay — how  they  discovered 
it '?"  and  so  forth. 

In  a  few  seconds  Victor  was  left 
alone  in  the  cottage.  Could  these 
men  be  innocent  ?  Was  this  anxiety 
real  1  If  guilty,  what  astonishing 
presence  of  mind  !  if  innocent,  what 
strange  coincidences !  In  a  little 
while  the  party  returned,  bearing 
the  body  of  a  young  man,  whose 
dress  and  mien  showed  him  to  be  a 
gentleman.  His  pockets  were  turned 
inside  out  ;  the  buckles  had  been 
torn  off  his  shoes.  The  murderer 
had  robbed  him  of  everything.  He 
bled  profusely,  but  was  still  warm, 
and  breathed  faintly. 

They  carried  him  into  the  bed- 
room, and  laid  him  on  the  bed.  There 
one  of  the  horsemen  bound  up  the 
wound  as  well  as  he  could;  and 
when  everything  had  been  done  that 
could  be  thought  of,  Jean  had  been  de- 
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spatched  for  the  surgeon.  The  horse- 
men stood  a  while  chatting  over  the 
dreadful  event  with  the  two  brothers, 
and  finally  departed  for  Tours,  with 
many  congratulations  to  the  brothers 
Gandon  upon  the  probable  good-luck 
which  would  befall  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  care  and  attention  they 
had  to  bestow  on  the  wounded  man. 
The  iGandons  were  already  known 
for  their  good  character ;  this  would 
increase  their  fame. 

The  surgeon  came,  examined  the 
wounds,  dressed  them,  shook  his 
head  when  asked  if  there  was  any 
hope,  and  replied — "Who  knows? 
Some  men  recover  from  worse ;  others 
sink  under  far  slighter  wounds.  All 
a  matter  of  stamina !" 

The  brothers  were  to  sit  up  and 
watch.  The  surgeon  mounted  his 
horse  to  return  to  a  woman  in  labour, 
from  whom  he  had  been  called,  pro- 
mising to  ride  back  as  soon  as  he  was 
free,  and  leaving  all  necessary  direc- 
tions. Victor  retired  to  the  hay-loft, 
which  was  to  be  his  resting-place  for 
the  night.  He  was  glad  to  be  alone. 
The  events  of  the  night  bewildered 
him.  He  could  not  shake  off  the 
conviction  that  Charles  had  mur- 
dered the  young  nobleman  •  and  yet 
Charles's  manner,  and  the  reputation 
the  brothers  seemed  to  have  for  in- 
tegrity and  kindness,  made  the  deed 
inexplicable. 

He  threw  himself  upon  a  truss  of 
hay,  but  sleep  was  impossible ;  his 
brain  was  in  a  fever.  His  own 
plans,  his  own  wrongs,  were  for- 
gotten ; "  nothing  but  the  conversa- 
tion of  Pierre,  and  the  events  of  the 
night — crossing  and  recrossing  each 
other  in  fantastic  ways — occupied 
him.  For  hours  he  lay  thus,  sleep- 
less. The  night  seemed  as  if  it  would 
never  end,  and  he  pined  for  the  grey 
streak  of  dawn.  He  could  hear  the 
low  sounds  of  the  brothers  talking  in 
the  kitchen — sounds  which,  because 
ever  and  anon  dropping  to  whispers, 
seemed  suspicious.  At  last  the  re- 
membrance of  what  Pierre  said  re- 
specting sleep-walkers  suggested  a 
dangerous  plan  of  setting  his  doubts 
at  rest.  He  resolved  to  creep  down, 
and  overhear  their  conversation ; 
should  he  make  any  noise  which 
might  betray  him,  he  could  pretend 
to  be  in  a  state  of  somnambulism. 
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He  at  once  put  the  plan  in  execu- 
tion; and  probably  the  rattling  of 
the  windows  prevented  the  slight 
creakings  of  his  steps  from  being 
overheard. 

"  No,  no,  I  tell  you,"  were  the  first 
whispered  words  from  Pierre  which 
he  distinctly  caught,  "  he  must  take 
his  chance.  If  he  lives,  why,  the  deed 
must  be  better  done  some  other  time. 
If  he  dies — which  is  most  probable 
— he  dies  under  our  roof,  under  our 
care,  and  with  the  doctor's  testimony. 
Remember,  the  doctor  has  seen  his 
wounds,  and  knows  exactly  what 
they  are ;  anything  fresh  will  be 
brought  home  to  us." 

"  Pierre,  if  this  man  escapes  from 
us,  Fontaines  will  escape  from  Les- 
tang !" 

"  Lestang  will  take  care  of  that. 
Besides,  although  we  have  not  ful- 
filled our  contract  this  time,  we  may 
another." 

A  pause  here  made  Victor  think 
of  slipping  back  into  the  loft.  In- 
deed, he  had  heard  enough  to  con- 
vince him  that  his  worst  suspicions 
were  correct.  He  turned,  when  this 
question  arrested  him  : — 

"  Does  the  youngster  suspect  any- 
thing, think  you  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure  ;  but  his  silence  is 
easily  secured." 

With  violent-throbbing  heart  Vic- 
tor listened  now  to  hear  what  these 
wretches  intended  with  him.  But 
not  another  word  was  spoken.  It 
was  a  moment  of  horrible  anxiety ; 
and  when  Charles  said  presently,  "  I 
wonder  whether  he  sleeps,"  Victor 
felt  as  if  the  crisis  were  at  hand. 
He  was  entirely  unarmed.  The 
brothers  were  both  powerful  men. 
Rescue  was  out  of  the  question ;  there 
was  no  house  within  miles,  so  that 
his  screams  would  be  useless.  His 
only  chance  was  to  regain  the  loft, 
and  lie  in  wait  to  spring  upon  them 
as  they  ascended  the  ladder. 

He  was  once  more  in  the  loft,  but 
the  brothers  stirred  not.  The  dull 
sound  of  their  voices  still  came  un- 
intelligibly to  him,  but  they  ap- 
peared to  have  no  thought  of  molest- 
ing him. 

The  surgeon  now  returned.  Victor 
heard  him  ask  after  the  patient,  and 
on  being  assured  that  he  still  slept, 
said,  "  That's  all  right.  He  will  live 
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yet."  He  put  up  his  horse,  and  en- 
iered  the  house  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  night  there.  This  relieved  Victor 
of  all  apprehension  about  himself; 
and  throwing  himself  on  the  hay,  he 
sank  into  a  profound  sleep. 

When  he  descended  in  the  morning, 
he  found  the  surgeon  at  breakfast  with 
the  brothers,  who  pressed  him  also  to 
join  them,  but  he  pleaded  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  his  being  in  Tours 
time  enough  to  start  with  the  dili- 
gence. They  did  not  insist,  and  as 
he  bade  them  adieu,  it  seemed  as 
if  they  were  glad  of  his  departure. 
Pierre  placed  a  letter  in  his  hands, 
saying,— 


The  Scot  Abroad.  [May, 

"In  Paris  you  will  need  friends, 
especially  those  who  can  appreciate 
your  talents.  This  letter  will  be  of 
use  to  you." 

On  looking  at  the  superscription, 
Victor  read  the  name,  then  beginning 
to  be  famous,  of  Camille  Desmoulins. 
Unwilling  as  he  was  to  accept  of  any- 
thing from  the  hands  of  such  a  man, 
this  introduction  to  the  republican 
journalist  was  too  precious,  and  too 
closely  allied  with  his  ambitious  hopes, 
for  him  to  refuse  it.  He  started  for 
Paris,  bent  on  regenerating  the  world, 
and  had  not  strength  or  integrity 
enough  to  avoid  this  complicity  with 
a  murderer ! 
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"  A  MERCENARY  soldier  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  cut  throats,  and  who  will  do  it 
for  any  government  that  will  pay  him 
best ;  who  acknowledges  no  claims 
of  religion,  party,  or  country,  and  who 
prefers  the  sacking  of  a  town  to  the 
triumph  of  a  righteous  and  holy 
cause" — such  a  character  has  ever 
been  the  opprobrium  of  the  historian 
and  the  moralist.  Though  much 
rarer  than  he  is  supposed  to  be,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  examples  of 
such  a  being  have  been  found,  and 
have,  like  every  other  form  of  knave 
and  rascal,  afforded  a  name  of  vitu- 
peration by  which  good  and  true 
men  have  been  attacked.  From  the 
country  which  cultivated  the  policy 
of  Machiavelli,  brought  to  perfection 
the  art  of  poisoning,  and  established 
the  function  of  the  professional  assas- 
sin, came  forth  the  condottieri,  or  gre- 
garious bravos,  who  in  all  respects 
represented  the  worst  aspect  of  the 
hireling  combatant.  By  one,  and 
only  one,  motive  could  their  destruc- 
tive cruelty  be  restrained.  Their 
trade  must  not  be  injured  by  over- 
whelming victories  productive  of 
peaceful  conclusions.  There  must  be 
an  enemy  still  left  capable  of  prolong- 
ing the  contest ;  and  lest  that  should 
be  absolutely  awanting,  the  victors 
would  be  ready  to  fill  up  the  attenu- 
ated ranks  of  an  opponent  who  proved 
himself  a  liberal  paymaster.  Hence 


have  we  those  long  narratives  of 
bloodshed  and  plunder,  unadorned 
by  brilliant  and  decisive  achieve- 
ments, which  sicken  us  in  the  details 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  as  well  as 
of  too  many  other  European  con- 
tests. 

But  totally  different  in  character 
and  purpose  from  such  men  is  the 
warrior  exile,  whose  broken  fortunes 
and  ruined  cause  at  home  have  driven 
him  to  seek  such  foreign  service  as  in 
its  object  and  character  comes  nearest 
to  the  cause  he  had  at  heart  in  his 
own  land.  A  soldier  he  must  continue 
to  be  if  he  would  not  be  a  useless  and 
despised  mendicant.  Even  if  he  did 
not  sqek  bread,  and  if  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  did  not  wed  him  irrevocably 
to  the  military  profession — the  adven- 
tures of  the  campaign,  the  perpetual 
shiftings,  the  new  faces  and  new 
scenes,  the  din  and  dust  of  battle  and 
the  excitement  of  danger,  are  the  best 
palliatives  of  his  mental  wounds  and 
the  most  effective  restorers  of  his 
bruised  spirit.  And  yet  to  him  who 
has  left  behind  him  a  cherished  cause 
— who  has  left,  or  lost  perhaps,  all  else 
that  sweetens  existence,  foreign  ser- 
vice, even  if  it  should  bring  him 
honours  and  riches  instead  of  its  more 
probable  fruit,  a  life  of  poverty  and 
obscure  toil,  varied  by  danger  and 
calamity,  conveys  but  a  sad  recom- 
pense. Barren  honours  and  a  dreary 
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excitement  are  but  at  the  best  what 
the  exile  has  gained,  instead  of  an 
honoured  name  at  home  amidst  sym- 
pathising friends  and  loving  kindred. 
Often  does  this  reflection  cross  us,  as 
with  due  national  pride  we  have 
scanned  the  long  and  glorious  list  of 
our  warrior  race  who  have  gained 
themselves  renown  in  distant  battle- 
fields, and  we  have  felt  what  a  sad- 
ness is  in  the  glory  of  the  whole  re- 
membrance, when  we  consider  how 
many  wearied  minds  and  broken 
hearts  it  has  buried  beneath  its  lustre. 
We  cannot  accede  to  the  truth  and 
justice  of  the  denunciation  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  young  Earl  of  Men- 
teith,  when,  speaking  of  the  inimitable 
Dugald  Dalgetty,  he  says — "  Shame 
on  the  pack  of  these  mercenary  swords- 
men !  they  have  made  the  name  of 
Scot  throughout  all  Europe  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  pitiful  mercenary, 
who  knows  neither  honour  nor  prin- 
ciple but  his  month's  pay ;  who  trans- 
fers his  allegiance  from  standard  to 
standard  at  the  pleasure  of  fortune  and 
the  highest  bidder  •  and  to  whose  in- 
satiable thirst  for  plunder  and  warm 
quarters  we  owe  much  of  that  civil 
dissension  which  is  now  turning  our 
swords  against  our  own  bowels." 

Sir  James  Turner,  it  is  true,  speaks 
of  having  imbibed  a  touch  of  this 
spirit  in  foreign  warfare.  But  even 
he,  though  somewhat  notorious  as 
a  rough-handed  and  unscrupulous 
leader,  alludes  to  it  with  regret  and 
penitence,  as  an  error  of  his  youth. 
"  I  had  swallowed,"  he  says,  "  with- 
out chewing,  in  Germanic,  a  very 
dangerous  maxime  which  militarie 
men  there  too  much  follow,  which, 
was,  that  soe  we  serve  our  master 
honestlie,  it  is  no  matter  what  mas- 
ter we  serve."  But  no  such  morality 
will  be  found  in  the  "  Expeditions " 
of  old  Robert  Monro,  whence  Scott 
drew  his  materials  for  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Ritt-master.  Other 
defects  it  has  in  abundance.  The 
title-page,  beginning  with  "  Monro, 
his  expedition  with  the  worthy 
Scots  regiment  (called  M'Keyes  re- 
giment) levied  in  August  1626,  by 
Sir  Donald  M'Key,  Lord  Rhees, 
colonel  for  his  majesty's  service  of 
Denmark,  <kc.  &c.,"  is  of  itself  a 
piece  of  tough  and  tedious  reading. 
The  confusion,  ambiguity,  and  verbose 


prolixity  of  the  narrative  involve  the 
reader  in  immediate  hopelessness, 
and  keep  him  in  perpetual  doubt  of 
the  period,  the  persons,  and  the  part 
of  the  world  to  which  his  attention 
is  called.  Far  from  being  the  pro- 
duction of  an  illiterate  soldier  who 
despises  learning,  it  is  saturated  in 
a  mass  of  irrelevant  erudition.  But 
it  affords  fine  clear  glimpses  here  and 
there  of  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  Scottish  cavalier  of  fortune  ;  and 
on  these  Scott  has  seized  with  his 
usual  practical  sagacity.  "  Sir," 
says  our  friend  Dugald,  "  I  have 
been  made  to  stand  guard  eight  hours, 
being  from  twelve  at  noon  to  eight 
o'clock  of  the  night,  at  the  palace, 
armed  with  back  and  breast  head- 
piece and  bracelets,  being  iron  to  the 
teeth,  in  a  bitter  frost,  and  the  ice 
was  as  hard  as  ever  was  flint." 
These  words  are  taken  precisely  from 
Monro,  with  a  material  alteration  to 
heighten  the  picture  for  Northern 
readers,  after  the  example  of  the 
Greenland  missionary  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  place  of  torment.  Instead 
of  a  "  bitter  frost,"  Monro  says,  "  in 
a  hot  summer-day,  till  I  was  aweary 
of  my  life ; "  and  oddly  enough  adds, 
"which  ever  after  made  me  the 
more  strict  in  punishing  those  under 
my  command."  So  wholesome,  we 
suppose,  had  he  found  the  lesson. 

But  while  there  are  such  resem- 
blances and  identities  as  this,  we 
shall  search  in  vain  through  Monro's 
prolixities  for  the  greedy  and  mer- 
cenary spirit  which  is  made  to  inspire 
the  talk  of  the  otherwise  single- 
minded  and  honourable  soldado,  as 
if  it  were  the  current  slang  of  his 
trade,  which  he  could  not  help  me- 
chanically imbibing.  Monro  has  a 
thorough,  and  perhaps  a  rather 
ludicrous,  sense  of  the  worth  of 
himself  and  his  comrades.  He 
speaks  of  "my  Lord  Spynie  being 
present  with  his  regiment,  consist- 
ing of  brave  and  valorous  officers, 
being  all  worthy  cavaliers  of  noble 
descent  and  of  good  families,  having 
action,  valour,  and  breeding  answer- 
able to  their  charges  •  they  were  de- 
sirous to  gain  honour  and  credit 
against  a  powerful  enemy  with  whom 
they  were  engaged."  "  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  our  nation,"  he  says,  "  an 
army  being  near,  in  time  of  alarm  to 
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so  far  as  lieth  in  our  power.  And 
we  must  not  prefer  the  safety  of  our 
own  bodies  to  the  public  weal  of  our 
comrades  or  countrymen  dead  or 

getty's  manner,  in  a  contemplation  living,  but  we  ought,  with  the  ha- 
of  that  fortunate  soldier's  privileges  zard  of  our  own  lives,  to  bring  off 

the  dead  and  hurt." 

The  Scottish  troops,  indeed,  whose 
lot  it  was  to  serve  abroad,  had  not 
the  training  by  which  mercenaries 
are  made.  Far  from  being  careless 

wise,  virtuous,  and  valiant  governor  of  the  side  they  might  adopt,  their 
in  time  of  their  greatest  trouble  •  very  exile  from  their  own  country 
which  shows  that  we  are  governed  was  caused  by  the  zeal  and  earnest- 
by  a  power  above  us."  And  so,  be-  ness  with  which  they  adopted  the 

of    their    kindred    or    their 


be  in  readiness  before  any  other  na- 
tion." And  when  Stralsund  obtains 
Sir  Alexander  Leslie  for  a  governor, 
instead  of  luxuriating,  after  Dal- 
y's manner,  in  a  contemplation 
of  that  fortunate  soldier's  privileges 
and  allowances,  he  enlarges  on  the 
special  blessing  bestowed  on  the 
community  in  having  obtained  a 
Scotsman  for  their  ruler,  "  and  what 
it  was  to  get  a  good, 


coming  more  eloquent  by  degrees  on 
the  good  fortune  of  Stralsund  and 
the  merits  of  his  countrymen,  he  con- 
cludes :  "  It  faring  then  with  Tral- 
sund  as  with  Sara :  she  became  fruit- 
ful when  she  could  not  believe  it, 
and  they  became  flourishing,  having 
gotten  a  Scots  governour  to  protect 
them,  whom  they  looked  not  for, 
which  was  a  good  omen  unto  them, 
to  get  a  governor  of  the  nation  that 


cause  oi  tneir  Kindred  or 
opinions  at  home.  The  contests  with 
the  English  first  made  the  Scots  a 
nation  of  soldiers,  and  subsequently 
created  the  deep  party  animosities 
which  drove  them  out  of  the  land 
on  either  side  to  fight  against  each 
other  in  foreign  contests.  We  re- 
proach not  our  neighbours  of  Eng- 
land because,  being  the  stronger  and 
the  richer  country,  they  drove  the 


was  never  conquered ;  which  made     Scots  to  extremity  by  their  strength 


them  the  only  town  in  Germany  free 
as  yet  from  the  imperial  yoke  by  the 
valour  of  our  nation,  which  defended 
their  city  in  their  greatest  danger." 

But  there  are  better  things  even 
than  this  nationality  in  Monro's  un- 
readable book.  The  sentiments  fol- 
lowing appear  to  us  just  and  com- 
mendable, and  in  every  way  honour- 
able to  the  heart  and  head  of  the 
person  uttering  them. 

"  Continency  is  a  virtue  very  ne- 
cessary for  a  soldier,  for  abstaining 
from  many  inordinate  appetites  that 
follow  his  profession,  that  he  may 
the  better  suffer  hunger,  cold,  thirst, 
nakedness,  travel,  toyl,  heat,  and 


and  riches,  since  the  two  nations 
were  at  open  warfare.  Nor,  indeed, 
was  it  so  much  from  the  enmity  of 
the  people  of  England  that  our  poor 
country  suffered,  as  from  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  Norman  monarchs  eager 
to  extend  their  dominion. 

France,  where  these  Norman  mon- 
archs seemed  to  have  established 
their  supremacy,  was  the  natural 
place  where  the  Scots,  when  not  com- 
pelled to  fight  for  the  safety  of  their 
country  at  home,  could  meet  their 
natural  enemy.  At  the  time  when 
Henry  V.  was  dominant  there,  they 
were  much  exasperated  by  their  own 
monarch,  James  I.,  having  become  a 
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what  else,  patiently,  never  mutiny-     captive  exile  in  England,  and  the 
ing  for    any  defect, — for  it  is  the     best  blood  of  Scotland  was  spent  in 

1      "      the  M 


greatest  victory  we  can  attain  unto, 
to  overcome  ourselves  and  our  ap- 
petites." 

"  It  is  also  very  necessary,  at  such 
service,  if  we  have  time,  that  we  be 
careful  to  bring  off  our  comrades' 
bodies  killed  on  service  that  died 
honourably  before  their  enemies,  to 
be  laid  in  the  bed  of  honour,  in 
burying  their  bodies  as  becomes 
Christians.  We  are  also  tied  in  duty 
to  our  comrades  that  were  with  us 
in  danger,  if  either  they  be  wounded 
or  mutilated,  to  care  for  their  safeties 


the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of 
France,  ere  French  nationality  had 
been  aroused  to  the  contest.  A 
body  of  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  were 
swept  away  before  the  conqueror  in 
the  general  panic  at  Agincourt ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  •  they  gained  for 
their  French  allies  the  first  success 
in  the  war,  in  the  conflict  at  the 
village  of  Beauge',  where  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  and  many  of  the  chivalry 
of  England  were  slain.  The  attack 
was  made,  on  the  side  of  the  English, 
with  that  reckless  hardihood  and 
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•confidence  of  success  which  repeated 
triumphs  had  given  to  them,  and 
their  unexpected  reverse  was  caused 
by  the  pertinacity  with  which  Buchan 
and  Wigton,  the  Scottish  leaders, 
held  a  defensible  post.  The  Scots 
auxiliaries  again  did  effective  ser- 
vice in  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Verneuil,  where  the  dearness  of  their 
victory  brought  the  English  to  ex- 
pect that  the  balance  might  turn 
against  them.  The  very  few  Scots 
remaining  alive  at  the  end  of  the 
war  were  taken  permanently  into  the 
service  of  France,  and  were  the 
origin  of  that  French  guard  whose 
history  is  so  well  known.  From  the 
time  when  the  French  monarchy 
was  re-established,  down  to  times 
almost  within  the  memory  of  people 
still  living,  Scottish  refugees  per- 
formed for  the  government  of  France 
services  of  which  the  barest  enume- 
ration would  far  exceed  the  usual 
limits  of  such  a  paper  as  this.  Could 
we  afford  to  enter  on  particulars,  it 
would  be  our  first  task  to  tell  how 
Everard  Stuart,  the  lord  of  Au- 
bignd,  led  an  army  for  Charles  VIII. 
across  the  Alps,  and  inarched  through 
Italy  with  a  conquering  success  near- 
ly as  marvellous  as  that  of  the  hero 
of  Marengo. 

The  contest  which  ended  in  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  Provinces 
saw  Scot  contending  with  Scot,  and 
fighting  out  in  the  Dutch  marshes 
the  bitter  animosities  which  deso- 
lated their  own  mountain  homes. 
The  Scots  in  the  service  of  the  States 
were  formed  into  a  separate  body, 
known  in  their  own  country  as  the 
Dutch  regiments,  and  in  Holland  as 
the. Scottish  brigade.  In  the  curious 
annals  of  the  house  of  Seton,  there 
is  an  account  of  the  adventures  of 
George  Lord  Seton,  who,  an  enthusi- 
astic follower  of  Queen  Mary,  was 
found  by  the  government  of  the  States 
endeavouring  to  seduce  the  Scottish 
troops  over  to  the  side  of  Spain  and 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  "  The  rebellious 
States  of  Holland,"  says  the  indignant 
family  historian,  "  did  imprison  and 
condemn  the  said  George  to  ride 
the  cannon;"  and  he  only  escaped 
a  worse  fate  through  the  earnest 
intervention  of  his  countrymen,  who 
would  not  see  a  kindly  Scot  sacri- 
ficed to  foreign  vengeance,  however 
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readily  they  would  themselves  have 
cut  him  down  in  fair  contest.  In 
this  Scottish  corps,  a  short  time 
before  the  Revolution,  there  were, 
if  we  may  believe  an  anecdote  which 
rests  chiefly  on  tradition,  two  rival 
claimants  for  promotion,  of  totally 
opposite  genius  and  character,  whose 
rivalry  was  extinguished  in  a  me- 
morable contest — John  Grahame  of 
Claverhouse,  and  Mackay  of  Scourie, 
the  leader  of  the  Revolution  Army  at 
the  battle  of  Killiecrankie.  Mackay, 
though  he  showed  himself  so  far 
inferior  to  his  opponent  in  the 
genius  of  war,  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able attainments  in  the  organisation 
of  warfare.  We  owe  to  him  one  of 
the  greatest  improvements  of  modern 
warfare— the  fixed  bayonet,  which 
enabled  the  soldier  to  charge  imme- 
diately after  fire,  instead  of  waiting 
to  be  cut  down  in  the  attempt  to 
screw  the  blade  upon  the  barrel. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  put  an 
end  to  the  prospect  of  that  hostility 
to  England  which  had  afforded  so 
much  nourishment  to  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  Scots.  It  could  not, 
however,  absorb  the  body  of  fighting 
men  who  had  been  brought  into 
existence  by  the  old  enmity,  and 
as  they  must  needs  find  work  some- 
where, they  swarmed  abroad  with 
a  fecundity  previously  unequalled. 
The  cause  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
— the  husband  of  the  daughter  of 
King  James — attracted  their  national 
sympathies.  In  1620,  a  considerable 
body  of  adventurers,  recruited  to 
that  service  by  Sir  Andrew  Grey, 
found  their  way  to  Bohemia  through 
.  marvellous  difficulties.  But  the  cause 
to  which  theyhad  devoted  themselves 
was  abandoned  by  its  head,  and  they 
found  themselves  in  the  forlorn  and 
alarming  position  of  an  army  with- 
out a  leader,  and,  what  was_  worse, 
without  a  paymaster.  Their  posi- 
tion, in  its  difficulties,  was  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
But  while  the  Greeks  were  so 
totally  alien  in  personal  and  na- 
tional habits  from  the  Oriental  tribes 
whose  territories  they  required  to 
pierce,  that  an  amalgamation  with 
them  was  not  to  be  anticipated,  Sir 
Andrew  Grey's  contingent,  mixing 
with  mercenary  soldiers  of  all  coun- 
tries, would  undoubtedly  have  been 
2s 
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individually  absorbed  into  corps  be- 
longing to  other  nations,  but  for  their 
peculiar  nationality,  which  kept  them 
together  as  a  separate  body.  They 
served  for  some  time  under  the  banners 
of  Mansfeldt :  then  assisted  the  Dutch 
against  Spinola,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 

They  at  last  found  their  true  master 
in  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  knew 
their  qualities  well,  and  made  full 
use  of  them  in  building  up  the  great 
fabric  of  his  fame.  Mr  Grant  enu- 
merates thirteen  regiments  of  Scot- 
tish infantry  in  his  service ;  and  many 
other  corps  in  his  great  army,  where 
the  pikemen  were  Swedes,  English, 
or  Germans,  had  Scottish  officers. 
The  great  events  of  later  warfare 
have  not  eclipsed  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  this  host,  or  rendered  less 
wonderful  the  stride  in  effective  dis- 
cipline accomplished  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  king  of  Sweden.  And 
if  we  are  not  to  concentrate  the  glory, 
as  well  of  every  dashing  enterprise  as 
of  the  great  advancement  in  discipline 
and  strategy,  entirely  upon  the  crown- 
ed leader  of  this  wonderful  army,  Scot- 
land is  entitled  to  a  large — perhaps 
the  chief — share  in  its  aggregate  fame. 
Those  who  desire  a  separate  narrative 
of  the  services  of  the  Scots  under 
Hepburn,  Hamilton,  Turner,  Lums- 
den,  Forbes,  Kuthven,  Grant,  the 
Leslies,  the  Lindsays,  and  the  other 
innumerable  Scottish  leaders  who 
served  the  Lion  of  the  North,  must 
read  the  zealous  and  affectionate 
narrative  given  by  Mr  Grant  in  his 
Memoirs  and  Adventures  of  Sir  John 
Hepburn. 

"The  misfortune,"  says  Colonel 
Mitchell  in  his  Life  of  Wallenstein, 
"  which  befell  a  detachment  of  seven 
hundred  Scotch  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Robert  Monro, 
deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  it  shows 
what  courage  and  resolution  can  effect 
even  in  situations  that  appear  hope- 
less." While  on  their  way  to  join 
the  Swedish  army  they  were  ship- 
wrecked near  Riigenwalde.  We 
shall  give  in  the  words  of  Mr 
Grant  the  method  in  which  they 
treated  the  calamity  : — 

"Having  cut  away  the  masts  and  yards 
that  lay  alongside,  and  with  fragments 
of  the  deals  and  deck  formed  a  raft, 


Monro,  by  means  of  this,  at  which  he 
made  the  ablest  of  his  soldiers  work 
without  intermission — and  by  a  boat, 
which  some  boors  brought  to  the  oppo- 
site beach  upon  a  cart— got  the  whole  of 
his  men  ashore,  he  being  the  last  who 
abandoned  the  wreck  ;  nor  did  he  do  so- 
until  the  whole  of  the  swords,  pikes, 
muskets,  corslets,  helmets,  &c.,  that 
could  be  saved,  were  also  landed. 

"  This  was  on  the  19th  August. 

"  Monro,  on  addressing  the  boors,  wha 
spoke  a  barbarous  German,  discovered 
that  he  had  been  wrecked  upon  the  re- 
mote isle  of  Rugen,  all  the  forts  of 
which  were  in  possession  of  the  Im- 
perialists. He  was  eighty  miles  from 
the  Swedish  outposts  ;  *  and  lacking  am- 
munition,' he  continues  in  his  narrative, 
'  we  had  nothing  to  defend  us  but  swords, 
pikes,  and  some  wet  muskets :  the  enemy 
being  near,  our  resolution  behoved  to  be 
short.'  In  addition  to  this,  his  soldiers 
were  drenched,  starving,  and  exhausted 
with  danger  and  toil.  He  desired  them 
to  remain  in  concealment  among  the 
chalky  cliffs,  which  were  fringed  with 
thick  masses  of  green  thorns,  briers,  and 
wild-flowers,  that  filled  the  summer  air 
with  perfume.  There  they  continued 
unseen  till  nightfall,  when  he  sent  Cap- 
tain Bullion  (a  Walloon  officer,  who- 
afterwards  became  quartermaster-gene- 
ral of  cavalry)  to  the  captain  of  Kiigen- 
walde,  an  ancient  castle  belonging  to 
Bogislaus  IV.,  duke  of  Pomerania,  to  in- 
form him  that  three  hundred  Scottish 
Highlanders,  in  the  service  of  his  Swedish 
Majesty,  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
coast,  for  whom  he  requested  the  loan 
of  a  few  fire-locks,  some  dry  powder, 
and  bullets,  in  return  for  which  they 
would  clear  the  town  of  the  Imperialists, 
and  maintain  it  for  the  Duke  and  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. 

"  The  Pomeranian  seneschal  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  by  a  secret  postern 
of  the  old  feudal  fortress  (where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  Odoacer,  an  ancient 
king  of  Italy,  was  born)  supplied  the 
Scots  with  fifty  fix-muskets,  and  ammu- 
nition ;  after  which  the  whole,  being 
admitted  by  the  same  secret  passage 
into  the  castle,  which  was  in  possession, 
of  the  duke's  retainers  only,  passed  easily 
from  thence  into  the  town  below.  There 
Monro,  with  his  musketeers  and  pike- 
men,  fell  so  suddenly  and  briskly  upon  a 
night-guard  of  Imperial  horsemen,  that 
they  were  all  shot  down  or  unhorsed  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  sound  a  trumpet 
or  draw  their  swords.  In  short,  such 
was  the  impetuosity  of  the  gallant  men 
of  Lochshin  and  Strathnaver,  that  the 
whole  squadron  were  killed  or  taken 
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prisoners,  save  two  corporals  and  eleven     fended  the 

troopers,  who,  on  crying  for  quarter,  re- 

ceived it,  and  were  afterwards  ransomed 

by  the  governor  of  Colberg,  a  post  seven 

miles  distant,  where  a  strong  garrison  of 

Austrians  lay. 

"  Thus  by  a  daring  midnight  attack,  re- 
solutely executed  under  the  most  disad- 
vantageous circumstances,  a  few  Scottish 
Highlanders  re-won  the  fertile  isle  of 
Rugen  for  Gustavus,  and  restored  his 
patrimonial  castle  and  city  to  Duke 
Bogislaus,  who  has  been  characterised 
as  a  weak,  feeble,  and  superannuated 
prince,  who  had  long  been  wearied  by 
the  outrages  of  the  Austrians  on  his 
territories,  but,  lacking  the  power  of 
resistance,  had  contented  himself  with 
fruitless  murmurs. 

"  Five  days  afterwards,  an  order  came 
from  Osenstiern,  desiring  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Monro  to  maintain  this  new  and 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  last  ;  but  ere 
its  arrival  that  able  soldier  had  taken 
every  precaution  to  defend  himself  against 
the  foe,  who  were  in  strong  force  at  Col- 
berg. He  blew  up  the  bridge,  which 
crossed  a  deep  river,  and,  arming  a  com- 
pany of  boors,  ordered  them  to  guard 
the  passage.  He  strengthened  the  castle 
of  Riigenwalde  by  the  erection  of  turf 
sconces  and  redoubts,  and  by  his  foraging 
parties  laid  the  whole  country  under 
contribution,  even  to  the  Douglas  gate 
of  Dantzic.  But  as  the  Austrians  closed 
in  upon  all  sides,  his  situation  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  greatest  peril.  Yet  he 
maintained  Riigenwalde  for  nine  weeks, 
during  which  the  cannonading,  firing, 
and  skirmishing  were  incessant,  until  he 
was  succoured  by  the  arrival  of  his  old 
friend  and  fellow-student,  Sir  John  Hep- 
burn, who,  with  his  'Invincible  Regi- 
ment,' advanced  from  Spruce  or  Polish 
Prussia,  havjng,  by  order  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, pushed  forward  by  forced  marches 
to  his  relief." 


d  the  place  bitterly.  They  were 
obliged  to  burn  the  town  ;  but  they 
held  the  castle  until  the  exasperated 
Italian  abandoned  the  attack  and  re- 
tired. Thus,  in  Colonel  Mitchell's 
words,  "  the  future  rival  of  Turenne 
having  lost  both  time  and  men  before 
an  old  ruinous  castle,  was  unable  to 
relieve  Colberg,  which  surrendered 
shortly  after." 

Their  gallant  efforts  were  not  al- 
ways so  fortunate.  A  thousand  of 
them  served  with  an  equal  number 
of  Swedes  in  the  defence  of  New 
Brandenburg.  With  a  wall  in  ruins, 
a  moat  nearly  filled  up,  and  only  a 
couple  of  falconets,  or  two-pounders, 
as  their  whole  artillery,  they  were 
surrounded  by  Tilly's  army,  provided 
with  a  perfect  battering-train.  An 
accidental  blunder  made  them  deem 
it  their  duty  to  hold  out.  Instruc- 
tions to  capitulate  on  terms  had  been 
transmitted,  and  miscarried.  It  cost 
Tilly  a  long  contest  and  two  thousand 
men,  and  he  took  payment  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  garrison.  Colonel 
Mitchell,  to  whose  investigations  our 
knowledge  of  this  incident  is  owing, 
tells  us  that  "in  the  old  town  re- 
cords, which  give  an  afflicting  account 
of  the  cruelty  exercised  towards  the 
citizens,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  called 
Earl  Lintz  [Lindsay  1],  is  mentioned 
as  having  defended-  his  post  long 


With  a  firm  footing  on  the  enemy's 
soil,  they  were  now  prepared  for 
greater  deeds.  Hepburn  blockaded 
Colberg.  The  great  Montecuculiwas 
sent  to  relieve  the  place,  and  it  was 


after  all  other  resistance  had  ceased. 
"  This  nine  days'  defence,"  he  says, 
"  of  an  old  rampart  without  artillery, 
proves  how  much  determined  soldiers 
can  effect  behind  stone  walls  ;  and  is 
exceedingly  valuable  in  an  age  that 
lias  seen  first-rate  fortresses,  fully 
armed,  surrender  before  any  part  of 
the  works  had  been  injured,  often, 
indeed,  at  the  very  first  summons." 

In  no  way,  perhaps,  can  a  better 
general  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
Scottish  troops  in  the  wars  of  Gus- 
tavus  be  formed  than  by  a  perusal  of 
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important  that  he  should  be  stopped     the  Memoirs  of  a   Cavalier,   attri- 


on  his  way.  Mpnrp,  with  some 
companies  of  Scottish  infantry,  found 
a  defensible  post  in  Schevelin,  on  the 
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buted  in  the  critical  world  by  a  sort 
of  acclamation  to  De  Foe.  Some 
have  maintained,  to  be  sure,  that  it 

Regd.    Montecuculi,  with  his  large     must  have  been  printed  off  from  the 
force,  haughtily  called  on  them  to     actual  diary  or  memorandum-book  of 

an  English  gentleman  volunteer.  But 
as  evidence  that  it  has  been  corrected 
by  a  descriptive  pen,  one  little  parti- 
cular will  be  sufficient.  Ignorant  of 
the  provincial  character  of  the  force 


capitulate,  and  not  interrupt  his  pas- 
sage. Monro,  inspired  with  an  epi- 
grammatic spirit,  answered  that  he 
did  not  find  the  word  "  capitulation" 
in  his  instructions.  The  Scots  de- 
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which  entered  England  under  Leslie, 
before  the  treaty  of  Berwick,  as  Low- 
land Scottish  Covenanters,  the  author, 
under  the  supposition  that  they  were 
Highlanders,  gives  a  very  picturesque 
description  of  them,  drawn  from  the 
experience  of  the  march  to  Preston 
in  1715.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to 
show  that,  if  the  narrative  be  taken 
from  the  memoranda  of  one  who 
actually  served,  it  has  been  decorated 
for  the  press;  and  where  was  then 
the  pen  save  De  Foe's  that  could 
have  given  it  so  searching  and  specific 
an  individuality  ? 

The  Scottish  contingent  hold  the 
first  place  throughout  the  narrative, 
and  the  presumption  that  it  was  per- 
fected by  De  Foe— probably  from 
the  rude  journal  of  some  soldier  un- 
skilled in  letters — does  not  incline  us 
to  question  the  justice  of  the  merit 
assigned  to  our  countrymen.  De  Foe 
was  not  their  friend;  he  was  a 
thorough  "true-born  Englishman;" 
and  when  we  read  his  distinct  and 
animated  account  of  the  services  of 
the  Scots,  we  must  presume  that  he 
is  communicating  the  actual  state- 
ments contained  in  the  journal  of  an 
English  cavalier  ;  or,  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  narrative  being  purely  in- 
ventive, that  its  ingenious  author 
constructed  it  out  of  such  materials 
as  would  be  capable,  from  their  sub- 
stantial truthfulness,  of  standing  the 
test  of  investigation.  The  castle  of 
Marienburg,  for  instance,  is  to  be 
attacked.  It  stands  on  a  steep  rock, 
with  strong  out  works,  and  the  garrison 
is  large  and  well  found.  The  cava- 
lier, when  describing  its  capture,  says, 
"  The  Scots  were  chosen  out  to  make 
this  attack,  and  the  king  was  an  eye- 
witness of  their  gallantry.  In  this 
action  Sir  John  [Hepburn]  was  not 
commanded  out,  but  Sir  James  Ram- 
say led  them  on  :  but  I  observed 
that  most  of  the  Scotch  officers  in 
the  other  regiments  prepared  to  serve 
as  volunteers,  for  the  honour  of  their 
countrymen,  and  Sir  John  Hepburn 
led  them  on.  I  was  resolved  to  see 
this  piece  of  service,  and  therefore 
joined  myself  to  the  volunteers  :  we 
were  armed  with  partizans,  and  each 
man  two  pistols  at  our  belt.  It  was 
a  piece  of  service  that  seemed  per- 
fectly desperate  :  the  advantage  of 
the  hill;  the  precipice  we  were  to 
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mount ;  the  height  of  the  bastion  ; 
the  resolute  courage  and  number  of 
the  garrison,  who  from  a  complete 
covert  made  a  terrible  fire  upon  us, — 
all  joined  to  make  the  action  hope- 
less. But  the  fury  of  the  Scots  mus- 
keteers was  not  to  be  abated  by  any 
difficulties :  they  mounted  the  hill, 
scaled  the  works  like  madmen — run- 
ning upon  the  enemy's  pikes ;  and  after 
two  hours'  desperate  fight,  in  the 
middle  of  fire  and  smoke,  took  it  by 
storm,  and  put  all  the  garrison  to  the 
sword."  The  cavalier  tells  us  that  he 
was,  on  Sir  James  Ramsay  being  dis- 
abled, intrusted  with  the  command  of 
200  Scots,  "all  that  were  left  of  a  gal- 
lant regiment  of  2000  Scots  which  the 
king  brought  out  of  Sweden  with 
him  under  that  brave  colonel."  Along 
with  the  remaining  200  there  were 
thirty  officers,  who,  having  lost  their 
men,  "served  as  reformadoes  with 
the  regiment."  They  were  in  the 
town  of  Oppenheim,  which  they  were 
instructed  to  hold,  while  Gustavus 
and  Hepburn  attacked  the  castle 
garrisoned  by  800  Spaniards.  The 
cavalier  says  that  the  reformadoes 
came  running  to  him,  saying  that 
they  believed,  if  he  would  give 
them  leave,  they  could  enter  the 
castle  by  a  surprise  and  take  it  sword 
in  hand.  "  I  told  them  I  durst  not 
give  them  orders,  my  commission 
being  only  to  keep  and  defend  the 
town ;  but  they  being  very  importu- 
nate, I  told  them  they  were  volun- 
teers and  might  do  what  they  pleased  ; 
that  I  would  lend  them  fifty  men, 
and  draw  up  the  rest  to  second  them 
or  bring  them  off  as  I  saw  occasion, 
so  as  I  might  not  hazard  the  town. 
This  was  as  much  as  they  desired. 
They  sallied  immediately,  and  in  a 
trice  the  volunteers  scaled  the  port, 
cut  in  pieces  the  guard,  and  burst 
open  the  gate,  at  which  the  fifty  en- 
tered." "The  Spaniards  were  knocked 
down  by  the  Scots  before  they  knew 
what  the  matter  was,  and  the  king 
and  Sir  John  Hepburn,  advancing  to 
storm,  were  surprised  when,  instead 
of  resistance,  they  saw  the  Spaniards 
throwing  themselves  over  the  wall 
to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Scots."  Even 
the  iron  rigidity  of  Gustavus  must 
unbend  to  so  brilliant  a  disregard  of 
discipline.  His  reception  of  the 
successful  storming  party  is  told 
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briefly  enough,  but  with  much  char- 
acter. "  The  king  came  on  and  en- 
tered on  foot.  I  received  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Scots  reformadoes,  who 
all  saluted  him  with  their  pikes.  The 
king  gave  them  his  hat,  and  turning 
about— 'Brave  Scots — brave  Scots,' 
says  he,  smiling, '  you  were  too  quick 
for  me.' "  He  had  a  speedy  oppor- 
tunity, according  to  the  cavalier,  of 
seeing  the  metal  of  these  restless 
spirits  in  the  attack  on  Creutznach. 
"  The  first  party,"  says  the  cavalier, 
"  were  not  able  to  make  anything  of 
it ;  the  garrison  fought  with  so  much 
fury  that  many  of  the  volunteer  gen- 
tlemen being  wounded,  and  some 
killed,  the  rest  were  beaten  off  with 
loss."  The  king  was  displeased,  and 
ordered  the  assault  to  be  renewed. 
It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  reforma- 
doe  Scots  volunteers.  "  Our  Scots 
officers,"  says  the  cavalier  expres- 
sively, "  not  being  used  to  be  beaten, 
advanced  immediately,"  and  the 
work  was  accomplished. 

The  army  of  Gustavus  sent  back 
to  Scotland  many  a  military  com- 
mander trained  and  instructed  to 
bear  a  share  in  the  wars  that  were 
to  desolate  Britain.  Among  these 
were  the  two  Leslies,  Alexander  who 
led  the  Covenanting  troops  to  the 
English  border,  and  the  far  more 
skilful  David  Leslie,  Lord  Newark, 
who  divided  with  Cromwell  the  fame 
of  victory  at  Marston  Moor.  The 
distance  by  which  Scotsmen  were  in 
that  age  severed  from  each  other  in 
opinion  and  party,  is  forcibly  recalled 
by  the  recollection  that  the  name  of 
Leslie  was  nearly  as  memorable  in 
the  Imperial  camp  as  in  that  of  the. 
Swede.  Near  "where  Gadie  rows 
at  the  back  o'  Benochie  "  stands  the 
ruined,  castle  of  Balquhain — a  stern, 
simple,  square  block,  as  destitute  of 
decoration  or  architectural  peculiarity 
as  any  stone  boulder  in  the  adjoin- 
ing moor.  A  cadet  of  the  Leslies  of 
Balquhain  became  a  Count  of  the 
Empire,  and  Imperial  ambassador  to 
Constantinople.  The  service  which 
proved  the  foundation  of  his  eminent 
fortunes  is  not  one  to  be  dwelt  on 
with  satisfaction.  His  name  is  too 
well  known  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  Wallenstein.  His  son  James, 
who  succeeded  to  his  hereditary 
honours  and  his  lordship  of  Neu- 


stadt,  gained  a  worthier  fame  in  the 
defence  of  Vienna  against  the  Turks. 

Let  us  now,  without  spotting  our 
sketch  with  too  many  names,  endea- 
vour to  place  before  our  readers  a- 
type  of  that  last  great  exodus  of 
Scottish  adventurers  occasioned  by 
the  unhappy  insurrections  of  the 
Jacobites.  Every  traveller  along  the 
east  coast  of  the  northern  part  of 
Scotland  is  familiar  with  the  ruined 
castle  of  Dunnottar.  To  the  sea- 
borne traveller  it  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous stronghold  along  the  coast, 
for  it  is  higher  perched  and  more 
extensive  than  its  rival  Tantallpn. 
Crowning  a  bluff  peninsula  which 
drops  to  the  sea  in  precipices  of  rag- 
ged conglomerate,  its  indented  and 
scattered  outline  is  more  like  the  ruin 
of  a  town  or  a  national  fortress  than 
of  a  private  ~  dwelling-place.  No 
other  feudal  castle  in  Scotland,  in- 
deed, appears  to  have  covered  so 
wide  a  space  of  ground,  or  to  have 
been  capable  of  receiving  within  the 
cincture  of  its  defences  so  large  a  gar- 
rison. Generally  the  remains  of 
Scottish  strongholds  have  a  lean  and 
gaunt  aspect,  as  if  their  strength  de- 
pended on  the  narrow  front  to  be 
defended  rather  than  in  the  numer- 
ous garrison ;  but  here  there  are 
vestiges  of  a  widespread  magnifi- 
cence, more  beseeming  a  royal  than 
a  baronial  establishment.  And  per- 
haps the  effect  of  the  scene  is  rather 
heightened  by  a  certain  air  of  modern- 
ness  in  the  buildings.  They  do  not 
entirely  belong  to  a  past  historic  pe- 
riod, severed  by  intervening  centuries 
from  our  sympathies.  There  doubt- 
less is  the  old  square  keep,  the  relic 
of  the  primitive  age  of  baronial  archi- 
tecture, frowning  in  austere  gloom 
over  all.  But  among  the  ruins  scat- 
tered around  we  see  the  traces  of 
modern  comfort  and  social  habits. 
The  deserted  mansion-house  is  com- 
bined with  the  ruined  fortalice,  and 
tells  us  not  only  of  ancient  feudal 
power  decayed,  but  of  modern  wealth 
and  hospitable  profusion  suddenly 
stopped.  Comparing  it  with  any- 
thing that  may  be  seen  in  England, 
it  thus  eloquently  informs  the  travel- 
ler that  he  is  in  a  country  where  the 
traces  of  civil  tumult  are  more  re- 
cent, and  where  the  transition  of 
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centuries  has  not  tinged  the  traces  where, 
of  civil  discord,  as  in  the  halls  devas- 
tated by  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  with 
the  mellowness  of  antiquity.  Yet 
the  ruin  speaks  to  us  from  a  period 
sufficiently  remote  to  keep  clear  of 
the  living  political  excitements  of  this 
age.  Very  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  have  now  passed  since  the  chim- 
neys ceased  to  smoke,  and  the  whole 
busy  world  of  life  deserted  that  vast 
range  of  edifices  ;  and  of  a  fine  sum- 
mer afternoon,  when  their  ragged 
outlines  are  black  against  the  setting 
sun,  as  the  steamer  passes,  even  the 
commercial  gentleman,  who  has  been 
incapable  of  a  sentiment  since  his 
tossing  in  the  Bay  of  St  Andrews, 
becomes  conscious  to  himself  of  some 
unusually  romantic  reflections  on  de- 
parted greatness,  and  the  mutability 
of  human  things. 

The  impression  natural  to  such  a 
scene  is  deepened  and  strengthened 
when  we  associate  it  with  the  career, 
spent  so  far  away,  and  in  scenes  so 
different,  of  the  two  young  men  who 
were  the  last  to  lord  it  within  those 
wasted  walls.  When  George  I.  as- 
cended the  throne,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Keith,  and  the  inheritor  of 
the  title  of  Earl  Marischal,  was  a 
young  man  of  two-and-twenty,  and 
his  brother  James,  afterwards  Fre- 
derick the  Great's  Field  -  Marshal, 
was  some  three  years  younger. 
They  were  nearly  related  to  Mar, 
the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  and 
were  sharers  in  the  official  pro- 
scription which  created  so  many 
enemies  to  the  new  dynasty.  The 
earl  was  deprived  of  his  commis- 
sion, and,  returning  home  to  Dun- 
nottar,  to  wait  events  in  his  own 
stronghold,  he  met  his  brother  James, 
who  was  going  southwards  to  seek 
service  under  the  new  king.  The 
news  which  the  earl  had  to  tell  about 
himself  were  not  propitious  to  such 
an  object,  and  the  brothers  returned 
to  Scotland  together.  Nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  they  should 
join  in  the  outbreak ;  and  whatever 
may  be  said  of  their  cousin  Mar,  and 
of  other  veteran  politicians,  who  de- 
liberately offered  their  services  to  the 
Hanoverian,  before  they  discovered 
that  their  allegiance  was  due  else- 
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it  would  be  as  unjust  to 
attribute  selfish  motives  as  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  attach  serious  po- 
litical convictions  to  the  conduct  of 
the  two  young  men  who,  in  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  cause  of  their  kin- 
dred. 

When  rum  fell  alike  on  their  adopt- 
ed cause  and  their  own  fortunes,  it 
is  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  manly 
resoluteness  with  which  the  two 
young  men  set  themselves  to  the 
creation  of  their  own  fortunes,  with- 
out casting  back  an  enervating 
thought  to  the  sure  fortune  and  the 
brilliant  prosperity  that  had  depart- 
ed from  them.  Leaving  to  more 
feeble  spirits  the 

"  Exul  eram,  requiesque  mihi  non  fama 
petita  est," 

they  each  made  for  himself  a  place 
in  history,  and  achieved  a  fortune 
far  above  the  home  respectability, 
affluence,  and  rank  from  which  cala- 
mity had  driven  them.  There  are 
ample  materials  for  the  history  of 
both.  On  the  younger,  James,  Ger- 
man literature  has  conferred  a  me- 
moir, which  now  lies  before  us— a 
standing  reproach  to  the  country 
which  has  omitted  to  commemorate 
so  distinguished  a  son.*  A  fragment 
of  an  autobiography  left  behind  him 
will  enable  the  biographer  to  trace 
him  through  the  period  of  his  early 
struggles,  down  nearly  to  the  point 
at  which  he  is  taken  up  by  fame, 
and  his  personal  adventures  become 
a  part  of  European  history. 

On  the  dispersal  of  the  Jacobite 
army  at  Perth,  the  two  brothers 
wandered  to  the  Western  Isles  with 
the  Olanranald  Highlanders.  After 
remaining  for  some  months  in  hiding, 
they  were  removed  by  a  French  ves- 
sel, "  and,  after  a  very  pleasant  pas- 
sage, arrived  the  12th  May,  new 
style,  at  St  Paul  de  Leon,  in  Brit- 
tany," and  thence  went  to  Paris. 
Their  prospects  at  first  were  dim 
enough.  "I  lived,"  says  James, 
"  most  of  that  time  in  selling  horse- 
furniture,  and  other  things  of  that 
nature,  which  an  officer  commonly 
carries  with  him  ;  and  though  I  had 
relations  enough  in  Paris  who  could 
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have  supplied  me,  and  who  would 
have  done  it  with  pleasure,  yet  I  was 
then  either  so  bashful,  or  so  vain, 
that  I  would  not  own  the  want  I  was 
in."  Next  year  he  "  thought  it  high 
time,  being  about  twenty  years  old," 
that  he  should  have  some  distinct 
position  in  the  world.  In  1718  the 
Spanish  war  opened  a  prospect  to 
him,  of  which  he  confesses  that  he 
did  not  take  immediate  advantage, 
because  "  I  was  then,"  he  says,  "  too 
much  in  love  to  think  of  quitting 
Paris ;  and  though  shame  and  my 
friends  forced  me  to  take  some  steps 
towards  it,  yet  I  managed  it  so 
.slowly  that  I  set  out  only  in  the  end 
of  that  year ;  and  had  not  my  mis- 
tress and  I  quarrelled,  and  that  other 
affairs  came  to  concern  me  more  than 
the  conquest  of  Sicily  did,  it  is  pro- 
bable I  had  lost  many  years  of  my 
time  to  very  little  purpose — so  much 
was  I  taken  up  with  my  passion." 
This  is  the  sole  faint  tinge  of  ro- 
mance in  the  career  of  Marshal  Keith : 
the  rest  of  it  is  all  hard  work  and 
successful  ambition.  His  desire  to 
take  service  in  Spain  suited  precisely 
the  views  of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  who 
had  quarrelled  with  England,  and 
projected  an  expedition  to  Britain  in 
aid  of  the  Stuarts.  Through  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  the  leader  of  the 
exiled  Jacobites,  the  two  Keiths 
were  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Madrid.  They  arrived  together  at 
Palamos  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia. 
The  authorities  received  them  at  first 
with  surly  suspicion,  which,  sud- 
denly thawing,  was  converted  into  a 
mysterious  courtesy  and  respectful- 
ness, little  less  embarrassing.  Thus, . 
at  Barcelona,  having  sent  to  request 
of  Prince  Pio,  the  captain-general  of 
the  province,  that  they  might  be  ex- 
empt from  the  usual  examination  at 
the  ports,  they  were  surprised  pre- 
sently to  see  "a  coach  with  six 
mules,"  carrying  the  prince's  livery, 
arrive  at  the  door  of  their  inn,  con- 
taining a  personage  whose  respect 
for  the  two  strangers  was  more  deep 
and  profound  than  all  they  had  yet 
encountered.  The  mystery  was 
speedily  explained.  The  Cardinal 
had  imparted  to  the  captain-general 
the  confidential  information  that  the 
Chevalier  de  St  G-eorge — or  the  King 
of  England,  as  he  was  of  course  termed 
— was  likely  to  pass  incognito  through 


Catalonia ;  and  when  two  hand- 
some, noble-looking,  young  Scots- 
men entered  the  territory  with  high 
credentials,  and  no  ostensible  title  or 
function,  who  could  they  be  but  the 
exiled  monarch  and  his  confidential 
attendant?  The  discovery  of  his 
mistake  of  course  made  the  captain- 
general  feel  a  little  ridiculous.  "  I 
believe,"  says  Keith,  "  he  was  sorry 
to  have  given  himself  so  much  trouble 
about  us  when  he  knew  who  we 
were  ;  yet  he  received  us  very  civilly, 
though  with  some  embarras." 

The  two  young  men  were  intrusted 
with  eighteen  thousand  crowns  by 
the  Cardinal,  who  engaged  to  put  at 
their  disposal  six  companies  of  foot. 
The  elder  brother  remained  in  Spain, 
and  sailed  with  the  expedition  when 
it  was  completed,  while  the  younger 
undertook  to  visit  the  Jacobite  exiles 
dispersed  through  France,  and  make 
arrangements  for  their  secretly  leav- 
ing the  country  and  joining  the  expe- 
dition— a  delicate  and  difficult  duty, 
which  was  fraught  with  extreme 
risk,  at  a  time  when  France  and 
Spain  were  at  war,  and  when,  con- 
sequently, the  young  diplomatist 
must  have  carried  everywhere  with 
him  the  evidence  that  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  enemy. 

James  Keith  at  last  left  Havre 
with  his  Jacobite  friends  in  a  small 
vessel,  which  -narrowly  escaped  the 
English  fleet,  and  he  found  his 
brother  with  the  Spanish  troops  at 
Stornoway.  Their  attempt  led  to 
the  incident  in  history  called  the 
Battle  of  Glenshiel.  The  project  was 
acutely  conceived.  It  was  intended 
that,  while  Ormond  landed  with  a 
large  expedition  in  England,  the 
little  body  of  Spaniards  and  Scottish 
Jacobites  should  march  through  the 
glens  and  surprise  Inverness;  but  an 
unexpected  attack  by  Wightman, 
with  a  superior  force,  on  the  borders 
of  the  wild  Loch  Duich,  crushed 
the  attempt  at  its  opening.  The 
battle  was  not  in  itself  decisive ;  and 
had  there  been  ulterior  hopes  for  the 
Jacobites,  they  might  have  defended 
the  narrow  gorge  running  through  a 
range  of  the  loftiest  and  most  preci- 
pitous mountains  in  Scotland;  but 
news  had  come  of  the  failure  of  Or- 
mond's  expedition,  and  after  a  con- 
sultation, the  Spaniards  surrendered 
as  prisoners  of  war,  "  and  everybody 
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else  took  the  road  he  liked  best." 
"  As  I  was  then,"  says  James  Keith, 
"  sick  of  a  fever,  I  was  forced  to  lurk 
some  months  in  the  mountains  ;  and 
in  the  beginning  of  September,  hav- 
ing got  a  ship,  I  embarked  at  Peter- 
head,  and  four  days  after  landed  in 
Holland  at  the  Texel,  and  from 
thence,  with  the  Earl  Marischal,  went 
to  the  Hague,  to  know  if  the  Mar- 
quis Beretti  Landi,  then  the  king's 
minister  at  that  Court,  had  any 
orders  for  us ;  and  his  advice  being 
that  we  should  return  with  all  haste 
to  Spain,  we  set  out  next  day  by  the 
way  of  Liege,  to  shun  the  Imperial 
Netherlands,  and  enter  France  by 
Sedan,  judging  that  route  to  be  the 
least  suspected."  But  this  proved  a 
miscalculation.  On  their  arrival  at 
Sedan,  the  town-major,  finding  them 
without  credentials  or  passports, 
ordered  them  to  be  carried  to  prison, 
"  which,"  says  Keith,  "  was  executed 
with  the  greatest  exactitude."  They 
had  just  time  to  destroy  their  com- 
missions from  the  king  of  Spain, 
which  might  have  brought  them  to 
the  gallows  as  spies,  when  they  were 
searched.  The  only  available  docu- 
ment found  on  them  appears  to  have 
been  a  complimentary  and  familiar 
letter  from  the  Princess  of  Conti, 
which  bore  so  strong  a  testimony  to 
their  rank  and  favour  at  court,  that 
they  were  at  once  liberated.  They 
returned  to  Spain,  to  find  the  Car- 
dinal prostrate  and  powerless.  This 
event  affected  them  in  a  manner 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  Cardi- 
nal's suspicious  policy.  The  com- 
missions, as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
destroyed,  and  no  record  of  them 
could  be  found  in  the  proper  office  ; 
"  the  reason  of  which  was,  that  the 
Cardinal  kept  always  by  him  a  cer- 
tain number  of  commissions  already 
signed  by  the  king,  and  filled  them 
up  himself  without  acquainting  the 
minister -of -war,  for  those  whom 
he  did  not  wish  should  be  seen 
publicly." 

For  a  few  years  James  Keith  led 
a  wandering,  restless  life.  He  "  knew 
nobody,  and  was  known  to  none ;" 
and  admits  that  he  was  for  some 
time  glad  of  a  seat  at  the  table  of  a 
certain  Admiral  Cammock.  He  dis- 
covered that,  as  a  heretic,  he  could 
never  hope  for  promotion  in  Spain ; 
but  when  the  war  with  Britain  broke 
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out  in  1725,  he  obtained  temporary 
employment,  conscious  at  the  same 
time  that  he  owed  it  entirely  to  "the 
mere  necessity  to  be  revenged  on  the 
English." 

He  was  immediately  connected 
with  a  piece  of  service,  of  which  his 
account  is  interesting,  as  it  shows 
how  narrowly  we  escaped  losing 
Gibraltar,  by  such  a  chance  blow  as 
that  by  which  it  was  originally  ac- 
quired. Troops  were  gradually 
inarched  to  St  Roque,  within  a  league 
of  the  fortress,  until  the  number  of 
all  classes  there  concentrated  was 
20,000.  Keith  thought  that  had  their 
commander  been  more  enterprising, 
or  less  formal,  the  place  might  have 
been  seized ;  but  the  Count  de  las 
Torres  would  take  no  fortress  other- 
wise than  in  a  legitimate  manner  by 
a  practicable  breach.  The  garrison 
was  but  1000  strong,  "  and  the  ser- 
vice of  the  place  was  so  negligently 
observed,  that  very  often  the  guard 
of  the  port  was  not  above  a  dozen 
men.  They  allowed  our  soldiers  to 
come  into  the  town  in  what  numbers 
they  pleased,  without  ever  searching 
them  for  hidden  arms ;  and  at  less 
than  400  yards  from  the  place  there 
are  sand-banks,  where  a  thousand  men 
may  lie  concealed,  and  which  they 
then  had  not  the  precaution  to  make 
reconnoitre  in  the  morning."  "  How 
easy,"  continues  the  young  soldier, 
"  would  it  have  been  to  have  rendered 
ourselves  master  of  the  gate  (for 
sometimes  we  had  above  two  hun- 
dred soldiers  and  forty  or  fifty  officers 
at  a  time  in  the  place),  and  then  have 
made  our  grenadiers,  hid  among  the 
sand-banks,  advance."  The  formality 
of  the  old  general  was  by  no  means 
justified  by  the  effective  precision  of 
his  arrangements.  The  army  was  all 
assembled  and  the  trenches  should 
have  been  opened  ;  "  but  very  mis- 
fortunately,"  as  Keith  says,  "  we  had 
no  cannon."  So  soon  as  the  artillery 
was  brought  up,  Admiral  Wager 
arrived  with  his  fleet,  and  the 
fortress  was  saved  to  Britain. 
Finding  no  scope  for  his  ambition 
under  so  sickly  a  government,  the 
young  man  offered  his  services  to 
Russia,  where  they  were  accepted 
with  the  readiness  of  a  government 
which  had  had  experience  of  the 
value  of  Scottish  heads  and  hands. 
He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the 
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strange  scene  of  intrigue,  political 
restlessness,  and  barbaric  extrava- 
gance which  opened  on  the  death  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who,  as  Keith  says, 
"loved  more  to  employ  his  money 
in  ships  and  regiments  than  sump- 
tuous buildings,  and  who  was  always 
content  with  his  lodging  when  he 
could  see  his  fleet  from  his  window." 
The  young  Scot  looked  about  him 
with  an  observant  eye,  and  his  few 
dry  notices  of  passing  scenes  would 
be  valuable  to  a  historian  of  Russia, 
He  remained  three  weeks  at  Cron- 
stadt,  before  proceeding  to  Moscow 
to  have  an  audience  of  the  emperor. 
But  "  the  emperor  was  not  then  in 
that  city,  having  gone  some  days 
before  a -hunting,"  and  he  did  not 
return  for  three  weeks.  Even  in  this 
little  statement  there  was  much  sig- 
nificance. The  young  monarch  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dolgorouskis, 
who,  to  serve  their  ends  and  seduce 
him  from  state  affairs,  kept  him  in 
the  field  until  they  literally  hunted 
him  to  death  and  lost  their  prize. 
His  marriage  with  a  Dolgorouski 
daughter  was  in  the  mean  time  their 
great  object ;  "  and  that  the  affec- 
tionate councils  of  Count  Osterman 
might  not  obstruct  their  private  in- 
terest, they  kept  the  emperor  hunt- 
ing most  of  that  summer  and  harvest 
at  a  distance  from  Moscow  and  Count 
Osterman  •  and  having  carried  their 
whole  family  along  with  him,  they 
used  all  possible  methods  to  hasten 
the  projected  match,  which,  soon  after 
the  emperor's  return,  was  publicly 
declared,  to  the  grief  of  the  greatest 
and  best  part  of  the  empire,  who  saw 
the  schemes  of  Peter  the  Great  ne-. 
glected  and  like  to  be  forgot,  and 
their  prince  governed  by  one  much 
fitter  to  direct  a  pack  of  hounds — 
which  had  been  his  study  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life — than  such  a  vast 
empire." 

Whatever  rottenness  he  saw  in  the 
state  of  Russia  cannot  have  been  the 
result  of  disappointed  expectations, 
for  promotion  came  on  him  so  rapidly 
as  to  take  away  his  breath.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  he  found  himself  one  of 
the  three  inspector-generals  of  the 
Russian  forces,  having  for  his  depart- 
ment "  the  frontier  of  Asia  along 
the  rivers  Volga  and  Don,  with  a 


part  of  the  frontiers  of  Poland  about 
Smolensko."  In  his  first  year  of  duty- 
he  passed  in  review  thirty-two  regi- 
ments, and  travelled  1500  leagues. 
In  1734  he  had  to  give  his  assistance 
in  the  coercion  of  Poland.  He  served 
unwillingly,  not  deeming  the  duty  "  a 
very  honourable  one  j"  and  he  de- 
scribes with  some  indignation  the 
heartless  agrarian  devastation  accom- 
panying the  movements  of  the  Rus- 
sian troops. 

The  Russian  service,  with  all  its  per- 
sonal advantages,  became  thoroughly 
hateful  to  him,  and  he  carried  his 
sword  in  1747  to  the  camp  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  A  full  account  of  the 
incidents  of  this  change  is  given  by 
himself  in  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
printed  in  Lord  Dover's  life  of  Fred- 
erick. From  this  period,  until  he 
dropped  dead  on  the  field  of  Hoch- 
kirchen,  his  life  is  part  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  the  progress  of  Prus- 
sia. Far  more  is  already  known 
about  it  than  we  have  room  to  re- 
peat ;  and  we  are  the  less  anxious  to 
pursue  the  subject,  as  the  Times  of 
the  Great  Frederick  are  understood  to 
be  at  present  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  is  not  likely  to  neglect  the 
merits  and  genius  of  a  brother  Scot. 
Marshal  Keith's  monument,  with 
Metastasio's  inscription,  was  placed 
in  the  village  church  of  Hochkirchen 
by  his  cousin  Sir  Robert  Murray 
Keith,  who  thus  writes  about  it : 
"Lord  Marischal  has  agreed  to  my 
erecting  a  decent  gravestone  to  the 
memory  of  his  late  brother,  and  in 
the  place  where  he  fell.  They  sent 
me  two  inscriptions,  but  they  were 
long  and  languid.  I  have  engaged 
Baron  Hagen  and  his  friend  Metas- 
tasio  to  touch  me  up  something 
manly  and  energetic ;  and  in  the 
course  of  this  summer  my  tribute  of 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  a  brave 
and  honest  man  will  be  recorded  in- 
monumental  marble."* 

We  have  left  the  elder  brother  be- 
hind ;  let  us  now  go  back  to  the  time 
when  they  were  entering  the  field  of 
foreign  adventure  together,  and  we 
shall  find  him  the  hero  of  a  little  love- 
romance,  preserved  with  more  distinct- 
ness than  that  which  threatened  to  in- 
terrupt the  projects  of  the  younger 
brother.  Although  the  heroine  is- 
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that  Madame  de  Cre'quy  of  whom 
the  reminiscences  given  to  the  public 
have  been  maintained  by  the  critics 
to  be  a  collection  of  fictions  and 
forgeries,  there  seems  to  be  no  harm 
whatever  in  believing  the  story,  pro- 
fessed to  be  delivered  to  her  grand- 
children, of  her  girlish  attachment 
to  Milord  Mare'chal —  she  says  it 
was  the  only  predilection  she  ever 
had  in  her  life,  except  for  Monsieur 
de  Cre'quy,  to  whom  she  thought  fit 
to  impart  the  love  passage,  as 
something  that  concerned  him.  "  If 
you  wish,"  she  tells  the  grandchildren, 
"  to  have  an  idea  of  his  face,  you  must 
look  at  that  charming  portrait  of  the 
handsome  Caylus,  the  favourite  of 
Henry  III.,  which  you  inherited  from 
the  Constable  de  Lesdiguieres."  And 
there  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  the 
Earl  Marischal  in  the  college  found- 
ed by  his  ancestor,  which,  in  its 
youthful  beauty  and  candid  mildness 
of  expression,  justifies  the  old  lady's 
romantic  description.  "  We  began," 
she  continues,  "by  looking  at  one 
another,  first  with  surprise,  then 
with  interest,  and  at  last  with  emo- 
tion. Next  we  used  to  listen  to  the 
conversation  of  each  other,  without 
being  able  to  answer  a  word,  and 
then  neither  could  speak  at  all  in  the 
presence  of  the  other,  owing  to  our 
voices  at  first  trembling,  and  then 
failing  us  altogether."  All  this  is 
common  enough,  and  quite  French. 
What  followed  is  French  also  in  its 
general  characteristics,  but  it  is  a 
morsel  of  the  purest  and  sweetest  kind 
of  French  sentiment,  and  will  strike 
many  of  our  readers  with  its  resem- 
blance to  a  sentiment  skilfully  inter- 
woven with  a  recent  fiction  by  a 
popular  author.  When  the  young 
people  had  arranged  all  for  them- 
selves, their  union  was  abruptly  and 
remorselessly  stopped,  because  the 
earl  was  a  heretic.  The  young  lady, 
though  she  had  overlooked  the  im- 
pediment, could  not  question  the 
justice  of  the  sentence.  "  I  refused," 
she  says,  "  the  hand  of  Milord 
Mare'chal,  and  two  days  afterwards 
he  set  out  to  return  to  his  own 
country ;  from  whence  he  wrote  to 
say,  that  grief  and  despair  would  lead 
him  to  acts  that  might  bring  him  to 
the  scaffold." 

When  next  they  met,  her  grand- 
children were  born,  and  the  earl  had 
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passed  his  seventieth  year.  He  pre- 
sented her  with  some  French  verses  ; 
the  only  poetry,  as  he  told  her,  that 
he  had  ever  written — about  white 
hairs  'covering  an  old  wound.  But 
Madame'sown  remarks  on  the  meeting 
conveyed  more  subtle  sentiments  bet- 
ter expressed.  "  When  we  met  again," 
she  [says,  "  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  we  made  a  discovery  which 
equally  surprised  and  affected  us  both. 
There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
the  love  which  had  endured  through- 
out a  lifetime,  and  that  which  has 
burned  fiercely  in  our  youth  and  then 
paused.  In  the  latter  case,  time  has 
not  laid  bare  defects,  nor  taught  the 
bitter  lesson  of  mutual  failings;  a 
delusion  has  subsisted  on  both  sides, 
which  experience  has  not  destroy- 
ed; and  delighting  in  the  idea  of 
each  other's  perfections,  that  thought 
has  seemed  to  smile  on  both  with 
unspeakable  sweetness,  till,  when  we 
meet  in  a  grey  old  age,  feelings  so 
tender,  so  pure,  so  solemn,  arise,  that 
they  can  be  compared  to  no  other 
sentiments  or  impressions  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable." 

The  brothers  seem  to  have  endea- 
voured to  forget  their  early  disap- 
pointments in  their  attachment  to 
each  other.  The  younger,  whose 
enterprising  genius  had  made  him 
the  virtual  head  of  the  house,  took 
the  Earl  Marischal  with  Mm  to  Prussia. 
He  became  an  eminent  favourite, — 
was  appointed  governor  of  Neuchatel, 
and  overloaded  with  distinctions.  It 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few,  indeed,  to 
be  so  widely  and  so  ardently  beloved. 
D'Alembert  bestowed  on  him  an 
e'loge.  Frederick  never  tired  of  him, 
or  vented  impatience  on  him.  But, 
what  is  far  more  wonderful,  Rousseau, 
when  he  was  snarling  at  all  the 
world,  and  biting  those  who  comforted 
or  caressed  him,  licked  one  hand  alone, 
that  of  his  venerated  and  patriarchal 
patron,  Le  bon  Milord  Marechal. 

It  is  stated  in  several  histories  and 
biographies  that  he  bought  his  peace 
with  the  British  Government  by  re- 
vealing to  them  the  family  compact 
of  the  Bourbons,  which  he  had  learn- 
ed as  ambassador  from  Prussia  to  the 
court  of  Madrid  in  1759.  We  never 
could  find  any  distinct  authority  for 
this  statement.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  in  the  following  year  his  dis- 
abilities were  removed  by  act  of  Par- 
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liament,  and  he  succeeded  to  the 
estate  of  Kintore,  which  had  been 
preserved  in  a  collateral  branch  of 
his  family  by  an  entail.  He  pur- 
chased another  of  the  family  estates, 
where  he  desired  to  shelter  Rousseau ; 
but  that  troublesome  visitor  took 
flight  before  the  arrangements  for 
receiving  him  at  Keith  Hall  could  be 
completed  ;  otherwise  he  might  have 
lived  long  enough  under  his  patron's 
roof  to  find  that  there  was  another 
enemy  leagued  against  him.  The 
Earl  Marischal  had  lived  too  much 
in  foreign  courts  and  among  French 
philosophers  to  relish  the  climate  or 
the  society  of  Aberdeenshire.  He 
wrote  some  complaining  and  amus- 
ing letters  to  his  friends,  commenc- 
ing sometimes  in  English,  but  gene- 
rally lapsing  into  French,  as  a  relief 
to  the  labour  of  composing  in  the 
forgotten  language  of  his  boyhood  ; 
and  at  last  he  found  it  better  for  "  an 
old  Spaniard,  and  a  sort  of  Guebre  in 
religion,"  as  he  called  himself,  to 
creep  back  "  nearer  to  the  sun." 

The  career  of  James  Keith  reminds 
us  that,  ere  we  have  done  with  this 
subject,  we  should  yet  say  a  word  or 
two  further  about  the  services  done  to 
Hussia  by  Scotsmen.  Our  old  friend 
Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  writing  before 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, professes  to  give  a  list  of  "  those 
Scottish  colonels  that  served  under 
the  great  duke  of  Muscovy  against 
the  Tartar  and  Polonian."  Of  these, 
one  very  conspicuous  man,  Thomas 
Game  or  Garden,  was  elected  king 
of  Bukharia,  "  for  the  height  and 
grossness  of  his  person — being  in  his 
stature  taller,  and  greater  in  his  com- 
pass of  body,  than  any  within  six  king- 
doms about  him."  Urquhart,  who 
professes  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  giant,  and  who  maintains  that 
his  mental  was  as  conspicuous  as  his 
corporeal  superiority,  states  that,  on 
account  of  a  small  personal  sacrifice 
that  was  required  of  him,  he  declined 
the  Mahommedan  principality,  and  re- 
mained in  the  Muscovite  service.  The 
bearded  grim  old  Dalyell  of  Binns  was 
bred  in  the  same  service,  and  hence 
his  paroxysm  of  rage  on  being  called 
at  the  council  board  "a  Muscovy 
tteast,  who  had  roasted  men." 

Patrick  Gordon,  of  the  family  of 
Auchluchries,  in  Aberdeenshire,  serv- 
ed the  Czars  of  Russia  from  the  year 
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1661,  until  his  death  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  He  came  to  the  hand 
of  Peter  the  Great  with  his  long  ex- 
perience of  the  world  in  general,  and 
of  the  Russian  world  in  particular  ; 
and  the  enlightened  savage,  who 
found  him  infinitely  useful,  loved  him 
after  the  peculiar  fashion  of  his  own 
fierce  nature.  Gordon,  cool,  daring, 
and  careless  of  immediate  results,  was 
exactly  the  right-hand  man  for  the 
emergency.  It  was  he  who  broke 
the  troublesome  Strelitzes — called  the 
janissaries  of  Russia,  and  at  once  con- 
structed a  foreign  army  for  his  mas- 
ter, formed  almost  entirely  of  Scots- 
men expatriated  at  the  Revolution, 
and  officered  by  the  sons  of  Aberdeen- 
shire lairds.  Gordon  kept  a  diary, 
supposed  to  be  so  valuable  for  its 
historical  elucidation  of  the  rise  of 
Russian  power  and  civilisation,  that 
its  fragments  have  been  collected  with 
infinite  pains  from  various  intricate 
sources,  and  the  available  portions 
have  been  translated  into  German, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial 
government.  An  interesting  article 
founded  on  the  first  and  second  vol- 
umes appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Ee- 
vieiv  in  1852.  Had  we  virtue  enough 
to  undertake  the  task,  we  might  distil 
something  from  the  third,  now  in  our 
hands,  but  the  motives  to  any  such 
undertaking  are  much  subdued  by  the 
probability  that  the  whole  will  ap- 
pear soon 'in  its  original  shape.  The 
third  volume  is  full  of  letters  to  kins- 
folk and  Scottish  friends,  and  it  will 
be  more  satisfactory  to  have  at  first 
hand  than  through  a  retranslation " 
what  is  said,  An  den  Obersten  Sir 
Georg  Barclay  ;  An  den  Grafen  von 
Erroll ;  Anmeinen  Oheim  James  Gor- 
don von  Westertown  ;  and, Anmeinen 
Cousin  John  Gordon  von  Nethermuir. 
The  achievements  of  another  Scot- 
tish soldier,  who  served  Russia  in  the 
Turkish  campaign  which  ended  in 
the  peace  of  Belgrade,  have  long  been 
sufficiently  accessible  to  all  men  in 
Robert  Rolfs  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Linde- 
say  Earl  of  Craufurd  and  Lindesay. 
Notwithstanding  a  kind  of  Plutarch- 
ian  biographical  conventionality,  the 
individual  character  of  this  sturdy 
member  of  a  sturdy  race  breaks  out 
pretty  frequently  through  the  pres- 
sure of  the  ponderous  quarto,  with 
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its  "  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  use 
of  History,  particularly  of  the  Lives 
of  Illustrious  Men,  with  Remarks  on 
Military  Virtue."  It  is  of  this  Linde- 
say  that  the  story  is  told,  how  being 
present  at  the  dragging  of  a  royal 
fish-pond  in  the  garden  of  Versailles, 
he  was  insulted  by  a*  French  marquis 
in  full  court  costume,  whom  he  flung, 
with  all  his  powder  and  feathers,  into 
the  pool ;  an  action  which,  when  it 
was  found  to  have  been  the  doing  of 
a  Scottish  noble  instead  of  some 
shabby  roturier,  was  much  applauded 
by  the  court. 

The  next  step  of  Russian  aggran- 
disement towards  the  South — that 
which  led  to  the  possession  of 
the  Crimea  —  was  aided  by  two 
Scottish  sailors,  Elphinstone  and 
Greig.  They  organised  the  first 
Russian  fleet  formed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  were  indispensable  to  the 
victories  which  annihilated  the  fleet 
of  Turkey.  At  the  battle  of  Scio  in 
1770,  Greig,  with  four  ships  of  the 
line  and  two  frigates,  bore  in  upon 
the  Turkish  fleet  in  harbour,  and 
burned  them  with  fireships.  It  is  re- 
corded that  this  operation  was  so 
new  and  terrible  to  the  Russian  sail- 
ors, that  the  British  officers  required 
to  hold  pistols  to  the  heads  of  the 
steersmen  to  keep  them  to  their  duty. 
After  the  fleet  was  destroyed,  the 
town  was  bombarded ;  and  so  effec- 
tively did  Greig  perform  his  work, 
that  ere  nine  o'clock  at  night  there  was 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  town  or  for- 
tress, or  a  fleet  that  had  existed  at 
mid-day. 

Admiral  Samuel  Carlovich  Greig, 
governor  of  Cronstadt,  and  chevalier 
of  the  orders  of  St  Andrew,  St  Alex- 
ander Newski,  St  George,  St  Waldi- 
mir,  and  St  Anne,  died  on  board  his 
ship  the  Rotislow,  at  Revel,  on  the 
26th  of  October  1788.  Every  jour- 
nal in  Europe  repeated  the  account 
of  the  gorgeous  funeral  bestowed  on 
him  by  the  emperor.  Very  little  is, 
however,  generally  known  of  the 
man  who  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
having  made  the  Russian  navy.  A 
few  only  of  the  biographical  dic- 
tionaries barely  mention  his  existence. 
It  is  singular  that  the  only  specific 
notice  that  we  have  seen  of  his  early 
history  should  occur  in  the  memoirs 
of  the  Rev,  Christopher  Anderson, 
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an  estimable  clergyman  of  the  Bap- 
tist community,  Avho  died  lately  in 
Edinburgh.  It  is  there  stated  that 
Greig,  to  whom  Mr  Anderson's  mother 
was  related,  came  of  a  seafaring  family 
in  Inverkeithing,  in  Fifeshire,  and 
that  he  left  the  British  service  at  the 
peace  of  1763.  "  His  mother's  sup- 
plications on  his  behalf,"  says  the 
biographer,  "  had  followed  him  in 
that  career  so  perilous .  to  piety,  and 
she  lived  to  hear  from  his  own  lips, 
in  a  visit  he  paid  her  late  in  life,  that 
he  had  not  forgot  a  father's  instruc- 
tion or  a  mother's  prayer." 

To  trouble  the  reader  with  a  moral 
after  he  has  condescended  to  listen  to 
the  tale,  is  generally  voted  a  stale 
impertinence ;  and  yet  we  cannot  help 
here  dropping  the  reflection  created 
by  the  saddened  pride  with  which  we 
look  over  the  endless  list  of  our  coun- 
try men's  achievements  abroad.  They 
teach  us,  after  all,  how  dreary  and 
calamitous  a  thing  it  is  that  a  com- 
munity should  have  to  dismiss  its 
best  and  bravest  from  its  own  bosom, 
and  how  happy  is  the  condition  of 
that  compact  and  well-rounded  state 
which,  under  a  strong  and  free  go- 
vernment, productive  of  co-opera- 
tion and  contentment,  has  resources 
enough  to  keep  its  most  active  and 
adventurous  citizens  at  work  on  na- 
tional objects,  and  neither  lends  its 
children  to  the  stranger,  nor  calls  a 
foreign  force  into  its  own  soil.  There  is 
little  ultimate  satisfaction  in  stranger 
laurels.  Those  who  are  the  chil- 
dren of  liberty  themselves,  such  as 
the  Scots  and  Swiss,  have  seen  their 
services,  by  the  obdurate  tendency  of 
historical  destiny,  almost  ever  assist- 
ing tyranny  ;  and  thus  the  sword  of 
the  freeman  has  become  the  sting 
of  the  despot.  The  prowess  and  skill 
of  our  military  leaders  have  given  an 
undue  preponderance  to  the  strength 
of  barbarism,  and  enabled  it  to  weigh 
too  heavily  against  the  beneficent 
control  of  civilisation.  The  foreign 
despot  is  deceived  with  the  notion 
that  the  system  artificially  construct- 
ed for  him  by  strangers,  represents 
a  permanent  well-founded  national 
power ;  he  becomes  insolent  in  the 
confidence  of  its  possession  ;  and  the 
fabric  of  power,  raised  up  by  one  ge- 
neration of  our  sons,  costs  the  blood 
of  another  generation  in  its  demolition. 
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THE  ART  OF   TEAVEL. 


LETTER  TO   IRENJEUS. 


MY  DEAR  IREN^US — 

I  AM  in  the  condition  of 
Othello.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  black- 
ness of  jealousy,  but  in  that  my 
occupation  is  gone.  So,  I  think,  is 
also  yours,  now  that  the  oil  of  peace 
has  been  poured  over  the  troubled 
waters.  Without  shadow  there  can 
be  no  light — without  vice  there  can 
be  no  virtue — without  relation  there 
can  be  no  co-relation — and  without 
a  War-party,  there  can  be  no  Peace- 
party.  I  must  imagine  you  all  along, 
for  consistency's  sake,  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Society.  As 
there  is  to  be  a  general  hand-shaking, 
and  as  Russian  banners  have  already 
been  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  Allies 
in  Parisian  rejoicings,  I  hope  your 
people  will  forget  their  enmities 
against  us,  and  publish  an  amnesty 
for  generals  in  particular,  as  well  as 
a  general  amnesty,  and  include  me 
in  it.  "  You,  indeed  !  (I  hear  you 
granting  to  yourself,)  why,  you  are 
the  trumpeter  of  .ZEsop's  fable.  We 
shall  shake  hands  first,  if  you  please, 
with  those  weatherbeaten  fellows 
with  medals  at  their  breasts,  who 
have  been  doing  the  real  work  and 
suffering  the  real  pain  of  war."  Be 
it  so ;  but  you  will  come  to  me  at 
last,  and  we  shall  all  be  "  crouse  and 
canty"  together  in  the  end,  singing 
in  chorus  that  song  at  the  end  of 
Byron's  Deformed  Transformed, — 

"  The  wars  are  all  over, 
Our  swords  are  all  idle, 
The  steed  bites  the  bridle, 
The  casque's  on  the  wall. 
There's  rest  for  the  rover, 
But  his  armour  is  rusty, 
And  the  veteran  grows  crusty, 
As  he  yawns  in  the  hall. 
He  drinks— but  what's  drinking? 
A  mere  pause  from  thinking  ! 
No  bugle  awakes  him  with  life-and- 
death  call." 

And  again, — 


"  But  the  wars  are  over, 

The  spring  is  come, 
The  bride  and  her  lover 

Have  sought  their  home. 
They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice  ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  from 

every  voice." 

Amen !  say  I,  and  none  more 
heartily  than  myself.  Now  that 
peace  is  made,  I  am  the  last  to 
brood  over  possibilities  of  future 
quarrels.  And  when  we  have  toasted 
the  heroes  of  the  war,  the  living  with 
three  times  three,  and  the  memory  of 
the  dead  in  silence,  let  us  not  forget 
the  healths  of  those  brave  men  on  the 
other  side  who  served  their  master 
and  their  cause  so  well.  Amongst 
others,  Gortschakoff  and  Mouravieff 
will  cut  a  figure  in  history,  the  one 
for  the  constancy  of  his  defence,  the 
other  for  the  pertinacity  of  his  at- 
tack. And  Mouravieff  behaved  so 
like  a  gentleman  after  the  starving 
out  of  the  gallant  Williams  and  his 
garrison,  with  such  a  delicate  expres- 
sion throughout  that  his  prisoner  had 
come  into  his  hand,  not  by  the  sword 
but  by  the  iron  necessity  of  famine, 
that  we  cannot  refuse  to  honour  a 
chivalry  which  reminds  us  of  the 
olden  time,  and  seems, 'in  a  degree, 
to  redeem  his  nation  from  the  stigma 
of  barbarism.  There  is  one  most 
satisfactory  circumstance  connected 
with  the  close  of  this  war,  which  is, 
that  it  has  not  lasted  long  enough 
to  rouse  any  national  antipathy 
against  the  enemy.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  regret  that  it  did  not  last 
a  little  longer — for  another  season — 
just  long  enough  to  destroy  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  feeling  between 
England  and  France,  which  in  Eng- 
land certainly  has  at  last  been  re- 
placed by  the  heartiest  cordiality ; 
but  in  France,  to  judge  by  some 
recent  publications,  has  not  even  yet 
been  placed  on  an  entirely  satisfac- 
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tory  footing.  It  is  surely  a  pity  that 
M.  de  Bazancourt  cannot  extol  the 
French  without  vilipending  the  Eng- 
lish army.  Especially  odious  are  all 
such  comparisons.  It  is  all  owing  to 
this  alliance  that  the  war  is  over  so 
soon.  France  and  England  played 
into  each  other's  hands  like  two  skil- 
ful partners  at  whist.  One  held  the 
honours,  the  other  the  trumps.  One 
was  more  powerful  by  sea,  the  other 
by  land.  Without  the  English,  the 
French  would  never  have  got  to 
Sevastopol — without  the  French  we 
might  never  have  taken  it.  Without 
the  French  our  operations  would  have 
been  confined  to  a  naval  blockade ; 
without  us,  they  would  have  had  to 
fight  a  Eussian  fleet  in  the  Channel, 
and  look  to  the  fortifications  of  Havre 
and  Brest.  If  ever  success  was  a  joint 
affair,  this  was.  And  in  succumbing 
to  the  two  first  powers  of  the  world, 
Russia  only  proves  that  she  is  no 
more  than  the  third,  and  her  equality 
with  either  of  the  others  singly  re- 
mains untried.  Whilst  her  wisdom 
is  proved  in  concession,  she  has  man- 
aged to  save  her  honour,  and  may 
henceforth  associate  with  the  other 
two  powers  on  equal  terms.  As  to 
our  relations  with  France,  we  will 
only  hope  that  the  good  understand- 
ing which  began  in  war,  will,  in  spite 
of  foolish  inkspillers,  be  cemented  in 
peace.  It  is  folly  to  quarrel  with  our 
next-door  neighbour,  one  who,  as  you 
know,  Irenseus,  has  so  many  pleasant 
things  to  show,  and  for  whose  kitchen 
and  cellar  all  but  the  veriest  anchorite 
must  feel  a  deep  respect.  We  are 
not  so  very  sorry  that  the  apparent 
lustre  of  the  war  has  fallen  on  France. 
She  is  thus  indemnified  in  full  for  her 
misfortunes  in  the  last.  As  for  John 
Bull,  he  has  behaved  like  an  old 
hunter  who  has  become  rather  stiff 
in  the  joints  from  standing  in  the 
stable ;  he  has  floundered  at  some 
of  his  fences,  and  come  to  grief  at 
first,  and  got  a  little  behind;  but 
look  at  him  at  the  finish,  he  is  as 
fresh  as  a  four-year-old,  and  chafing 
that  the  run  is  over  so  soon ;  for  now 
that  his  blood  is  warmed  he  feels 
equal  to  anything.  So  let  us  have 
no  more  odious  comparisons.  Little 
Sardinia  has  done  well.  Her  ber- 
saglieri  fought  like  game-cocks,  as 
they  looked,  at  the  Tchernaya,  and 
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their  plumed  hats  are  no  longer 
things  to  be  laughed  at  or  com- 
pared to  the  war  of  brigands  in  melo- 
drama. But  Prussia  and  Austria  ? 
They  might  have  stopped  the  war  at 
the  outset  had  they  had  the  courage 
to  speak  out,  and  now  by  this  recon- 
ciliation of  the  combatants  they  have 
lost  what  little  importance  they  pre- 
viously possessed.  These  powers  have 
now  suffered  a  partial,  if  not  a  total 
eclipse.  Europe  held  up  five  fingers 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
she  now  holds  up  but  three,  the 
other  two  being  doubled  up  in  her 
palm;  and 

"  Palmam  qui  meruit,  ferat." 

Still,  the  only  power  towards  which 
we  cannot  feel  in  any  degree  pleasantly 
at  the  end  of  the  war  is,  oddly  enough, 
that  in  behalf  of  which  the  war  was 
undertaken — Turkey.  The  victories 
of  Omer  Pasha  were  gained  in  spite 
of  the  misconduct  of  his  government ; 
and  to  balance  any  claim  to  these, 
the  abandonment  of  Williams  and 
the  heroes  under  his  command  at 
Kars,  will  remain  for  many  a  long 
year  the  one  indelible  disgrace  of  the 
war.  I  always  thought  the  preser- 
vation of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  a  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies.  We  fought  to  pre- 
vent Russia  from  seizing  it, — that 
is  all.  But  we  shall  be  no  less 
wicked  than  foolish  if  we  shed  one 
drop  of  blood  to  prevent  that  empire 
from  falling  to  pieces  about  itself. 
What  has  Turkey  ever  deserved  of 
Christendom?  She  sends  figs  and 
carpets,  say  our  merchants  ;  but  the 
figs  and  carpets  would  grow  equally 
well,  perhaps  better,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Cross  than  in  the 
moonshine  of  the  Crescent.  As  for 
the  boasted  mildness  of  her  govern- 
ment, it  is  nothing  but  imbecility. 
It  is  the  mildness  of  a  broken-backed 
boa-constrictor.  Civilisation  ought 
never  to  forgive  or  forget  the  wrongs 
of  Greece,  or  the  general  past  of  that 
power  wnich  swept  like  a  turbid 
flood  over  art,  literature,  science,  and 
religion,  in" Asia  and  Europe,  and  left 
nothing  but  mud  when  it  subsided. 
Some  have  compared  the  Turks  with 
the  Romans ;  but  the  Romans,  though 
rude  conquerors,  confessed  them- 
selves conquered  by  the  civilisation 
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of  the  vanquished  ;  while  the  Turks 
have  ever  taken  a  pride  in  trampling 
on  all  that  is  beautiful.  Mummius 
stole  statues,  but  Omar  in  his  stupid 
fanaticism  burnt  the  Alexandrian 
Library. 

It  is  impossible,  on  calm  considera- 
tion, not  to  recognise  in  a  measure 
the  justice  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicho- 
las's estimate  of  Turkey.  If  not  phy- 
sically, she  is  morally  sick,  and  her 
sickness  is  of  the  heart  and  the  head, 
the  most  vital  parts  of  the  body.  Her 
common  soldiers  are  still  strong  and 
valiant,  because  they  appear  to  re- 
tain  the  sole  virtues  of  the  great  im- 
posture of  Islam,  truth-telling  and 
sobriety ;  but  their  unworthy  cap- 
tains, always  excepting|those  of  foreign 
origin,  appear  to  have  .now  sunk 
these  in  the  vices  of  the  Franks,  and 
even  to  surpass  in  sottishness  and 
dishonesty  the  most  unworthy  speci- 
mens of  the  Christian  profession. 
Reflection  on  these  points  will  go  far 
to  reconcile  one  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  war. 

We  cannot  go  on  fighting,  with 
any  heart,  for  the  sake  of  propping 
up  a  crownfwhich  is  an  eyesore  in  the 
horizon  of  Europe.  We  have  gained 
nothing  by  the  war  but  self-know- 
ledge. We  are  poorer  in  purse,  and 
not  much  richer  in  the  good  name 
that  is  better  than  that  which  Shake- 
speare so  cynically  calls  trash,  pro- 
bably because,  like  most,  he  had  no 
great  abundance  of  it  himself.  Still 
we  have  gained  self-knowledge,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  we  sadly- 
wanted  it.  It  will  be  something  if 
Englishmen,  the  least  worthy  speci- 
mens of  their  nation,  will  abstain 
henceforth  from  thrusting  in  the  face 
of  foreigners  the  consciousness  of 
their  national  superiority,  and  mak- 
ing their  country  unpopular  abroad, 
and  the  Continent  disagreeable  and 
vindictively  expensive  to  their  hum- 
bler countrymen.  The  war  has 
proved  this  at  any  rate,  that  we  can- 
not fight  without  soldiers,  or,  like 
the  Homeric  Achilles,  stand  naked 
in  front  of  our  tents  and  chase  the 
enemy  by  shouting.  Now,  however, 
that  we  have  peace,  we  must  keep  it ; 
and  as  we  have  a  police  to  keep 
the  peace  on  a  small  scale,  so  we 
must  have  an  army  to  keep  the 
peace  on  a  large — an  army  equal 
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both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  any 
number  of  peace-breakers.  We  are 
glad  to  see,  at  all  events,  that  the 
Russians  will  not  be  justified  in 
nourishing  vindictive  feelings  against 
the  Allies,  for  it  seems  by  their  go- 
vernment manifesto  that  they  are 
equally  well  satisfied  with  the  upshot 
of  the  war.  They  are  convinced  now 
that  the  object  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  war  was  the  same — the 
emancipation  of  the  Turkish  Chris- 
tians ;  and  as  that  has  been  effected, 
the  results  must  give  nearly  equal 
pleasure  to  all  concerned.  By  their 
own  showing,  the  half-million  of 
men  or  so  that  they  lost  have  been 
sacrificed  to  a  misconception  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Allies  ;  and  Sebas- 
topol  was  pounded  to  pieces  by  mis- 
take, seeing  that  it  existed  for  the 
very  object  for  which  the  Allies  were 
arrayed  against  it.  Those  may  laugh 
who  win ;  and  as  all  seem  to  be  win- 
ners in  this  war,  all — some  may  say 
— may  laugh.  To  us,  we  confess,  it  is 
no  laughing  matter.  We  won  vic- 
tories,— brilliant  victories, — victories 
equal  to  Vittoria  or  Salamanca ;  but 
where  are  the  men  who  achieved 
them  ?  It  is  we  who  sit  at  home  at 
ease,  we  with  our  commercial  pros- 
perity and  unmilitary  habits,  who 
starved  the  heroes  of  Alma  and  inker- 
mann.  England  has  won  laurels, 
but  surely  the  heads  which  should 
wear  them  are  not  our  own.  On  the 
whole,  the  retrospect  is  far  from 
pleasant ;  but  we  have  this  satisfac- 
tion, that  never  before  was  the  lesson 
of  war  written  upon  our  annals  in 
such  legible  characters.  That  our 
case  as  a  military  nation  is,  however, 
far  from  desperate,  some  of  us  still 
believe ;  for  on  consideration,  they 
find  in  certain  classes  of  the  British 
nation  tastes  and  tendencies  which 
are  correctives  of  the  unwarlike  lea- 
ven of  industrialism.  I  dwelt  on 
one  of  them  in  my  last  letter.  I 
showed  how  we  possess  a  school  of 
all  but  ready-made  warriors  in  our 
sportsmen.  There  is  yet  another 
class,  closely  allied  to  them,  equally 
national,  and  to  be  found  amongst  us 
in  greater  perfection  than  elsewhere — 
I  mean  the  class  of  travellers.  I  do 
not  mean  commercial  travellers,  nor 
indeed  tourists,  but  travellers  who 
travel  primarily  for  the  sake  of  the 
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physical  and  mental  exercise  of  tra- 
vel ;  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  some 
scientific  or  social  object  which  it 
seems  to  us  is  generally  only  the  ex- 
cuse for  indulging  a  most  healthy 
and  legitimate  passion.  That  going 
out  of  our  way  to  fish  for  excuses 
for  perfectly  legitimate  enjoyments 
is  part  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  we  live.  How 
few  people  engaged  in  certain  call- 
ings have  the  moral  courage  to 
allow  that  they  take  their  pleasure 
in  any  way.  They  must  impose  on 
others  the  notion  that  they  are  for 
ever  working,  or  engaged  in  some 
occupation  that  has  reference  to 
their  work.  Do  you  imagine  that 
there  are  many  medical  men  in 
fashionable  practice  who  would  like 
to  be  detected  going  out  sketching 
with  a  portfolio  under  their  arm '! 
And  who  ever  met  a  clergyman  by 
the  sea-side  who  was  not  there  for 
his  health  1  I  confess  I  should  not 
think  the  less  of  the  practical  use- 
fulness of  a  man  who  told  me  hon- 
estly that  he  was  there  for  his  en- 
joyment. I  once  met  an  athletic 
priest  who,  alpen-stock  in  hand, 
was  performing  pedestrian  feats  in 
the  Alps,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  him- 
self amazingly.  He  was  there  to 
save  himself  by  walking  from  a  gal- 
loping consumption,  according  to  his 
own  account,  which  may  have  been 
true  ;  but  still  it  woula  have  been 
more  prudent  to  allege  a  reason 
less  likely  to  tax  the  credulity  of 
others. 

Much  the  same  is  the  case  with 
our  leading  classes.  On  the  Con- 
tinent they  will  have  their  holidays, 
and  in  some  places  they  shut  up 
shop  during  their  dinner  hour.  But 
the  tyrant  Competition  will  not  have 
it  so  with  us,  and  so  a  general  ac- 
quiescence is  the  result,  which  affixes 
a  stigma  to  even  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure  hours.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  are  a  nation  very  fond  of 
science  and  general  information,  but 
I  cannot  suppose  this  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  strong  passion  for 
going  into  all  kinds  of  places  which 
belongs  to  Britons.  Expedition  after 
expedition  has  gone  to  the  North 
Pole,  and  some  have  even  gone  to 
the  South.  Volunteers  in  abund- 
ance have  been  found  in  these  expedi- 


tions, which  equal  in  risk  of  life  any 
ordinary  campaign,  and  much  sur- 
pass it  in  hardship,  supposing  the 
commissariat  properly  conducted. 
And  what  is  the  North- West  passage 
worth  when  it  is  found?  Just  as 
much  as  a  few  additional  marks  on 
the  map  of  the  world  are  worth. 

Here  we  are,  indeed,  belied  by  the 
imputation  of  being  a  nation  of  utili- 
tarians ;  but  why  do  we  give  utilitarian 
excuses  for  these  wildly-romantic  ex- 
peditions ?  Because  one  class  of  our 
population  is  obliged  to  excuse  its 
tastes  and  tendencies  to  the  other, 
which  happens  to  be  the  dominant  and 
tyrannical  class.  We  should  imagine 
that  there  was  about  as  much  love 
of  science  among  the  heroes  who 
went  about  the  North- West  passage, 
as  there  was  of  avarice  in  the  Argo- 
nauts when  they  went  in  quest  of 
the  Golden  Fleece.  Of  course,  per- 
sonal exceptions  must  be  made  ;  but 
if  the  passion  for  adventure  had  been 
put  forth  as  the  reason  for  going, 
they  would  not  have  been  supplied 
with  Government  ships,  nor  perhaps — 
such  is  the  force  of  education — would 
they  have  been  able  to  excuse  them- 
selves to  their  own  consciences.  The 
searchers  for  Franklin  are  still  better 
supplied  with  reasons  ;  but  still  we 
cannot  but  think  that  the  love  of  ad- 
venture must  have  had  much  to  d6 
with  the  volunteering  of  individuals. 
None  need  be  ashamed  to  own  it. 
The  love  of  clanger  is  a  healthy  in- 
stinct, and  always  exists  in  men  phy- 
sically and  mentally  strong.  Its 
exercise  fits  men  to  fight  their  coun- 
try's battles,  and  makes  them  the 
trustees  of  her  security,  and  through 
her  security,  of  her  freedom.  Still 
there  is  no  reason  why  those  who 
court  danger  should  not  take  every 
available  precaution  against  suc- 
cumbing to  it,  just  as  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  soldier  should  not  wear 
a  helmet  to  protect  his  head.  And 
sometimes  in  cases  of  life  and  death, 
courage  shows  itself  as  much  in 
efforts  to  preserve  life  as  in  submit- 
ting to  death  when  inevitable.  For 
courage  is  the  opposite  of  two  dis- 
tinct failings — one  being  the  fear  of 
evil,  and  especially  of  death,  and  the 
other  impatience  of  pain.  Active 
courage,  when  baffled  in  the  truly 
brave  man,  falls  back  on  fortitude. 
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And  this  kind  of  courage  forbids  a 
man  to  die  if  he  can  live,  just  as  the 
other  commands  him  to  die  rather 
than  yield  his  post  to  an  enemy  ;  for 
in  the  former  instance  death  itself,  in 
one  of  its  myriad  forms,  is  the  enemy, 
and  it  is  brave  not  to  yield  even  to 
the  universal  conqueror  without  a 
struggle. 

That  little  book,  Galton's  Art  of 
Travel,  "is  a  good  manual  for  tra- 
vellers of  the  more  serious  and  despe- 
rate cast,  if  they  must  by  a  necessity 
of  their  constitution  seek  difficulties 
gnd  dangers.  It  teaches  them  how 
to  put  the  best  face  upon  things,  and 
how  best  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  all  circumstances  ;  for  how- 
ever much  it  may  seem  to  be  a  tru- 
ism, it  is  seldom  sufficiently  under- 
stood that  there  are  no  circumstances 
of  which  a  best  and  a  worst  may 
not  be  made. 

Another  title,  which  would  seem 
to  suit  it  equally  well,  would  be, 
"  Hardships  made  Easy."  It  con- 
tains a  summary  of  facts  which  every 
explorer  of  unknown  countries,  every 
emigrant,  every  sportsman,  and  every 
soldier,  ought  to  have  at  his  fingers' 
ends ;  facts  about  common  things,  yet 
by  no  means  generally  known,  and 
which,  if  they  had  been  known,  for 
instance,  in  our  army  some  twelve- 
months ago,  might  have  saved  the 
life  of  many  a  tall  fellow  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's service.  And  it  must  be  in- 
ferred from  the  value  of  these  facts, 
when  written  down,  of  how  much 
more  value  would  have  been,  on  a 
generally  extended  scale,  such  expe- 
riences as  those  from  which  they 
were  drawn.  I  will  begin  by  an  ex- 
tract from  the  preface. 

"  This  volume  is  intended  as'a  manual 
to  all  who  may  have  to  rough  it,  whe- 
ther they  be  travellers,  missionaries,  emi- 
grants, or  soldiers.  I  planned  the  work 
when  exploring  South  Africa  in  1850-51  ; 
and  since  my  return  to  England,  my  own 
stock  of  experiences  has  been  steadily 
increased  by  those  of  other  travellers, 
which  I  have  made  a  point  of  retesting, 
so  far  as  I  could  find  opportunity.  I 
am  convinced  that  this  art  of  travel  or 
of  campaigning  admits  of  being  taught, 
here  in  civilised  England,  partly  by 
illustrated  lectures,  such  as  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  establish  in  the  camp  at 
Aldershot,  with  the  aid  of  the  military 
authorities,  and  partly  by  a  small  de- 
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gree  of  field  practice,  and  causing  the 
rude  handicrafts  it  requires  to  be  regu- 
larly learnt.  Two  hours  a-day  for  three 
months  would  go  veiy  far,  and  the  cost 
of  raw  materials  to  work  upon  would 
not,  I  believe,  exceed  a  shilling  a  lesson 
for  each  person.  It  therefore  seems  to 
me,  though  perhaps  I  may  be  considered 
an  enthusiast  by  many,  that  every  intel- 
ligent youth  who  seeks  a  commission  in 
the  army,  or  to  become  an  emigrant  or 
a  missionary,  would  find  his  time  and 
money  well  spent  in  learning  to  use  the 
axe,  saw,  and  chisel,  the  sail-needle,  the 
cobbler's  awl,  the  blacksmith's  hammer, 
and  the  tinman's  soldering-iron,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  bush  manufac- 
tures, and  make  shifts  of  which  this 
volume  treats.  I  am  sure  that  a  course 
of  these  subjects,  steadily  pursued  under 
the  eyes  of  competent  instructors,  would 
teach  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  travel- 
ling and  campaigning  in  a  sounder  way 
than  years  of  unlettered  experience  in 
the  open  field." 

This  preface  is  enough  to  show 
that,  if  the  work  was  prompted  by 
enthusiasm,  its  plan  is  carried  out 
with  the  soundest  practical  sense* 

As  a  further  proof  of  this  we  may" 
quote  the  following  hints  as  to  find- 
ing a  supply  of  one  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  water,  in  arid  coun- 
tries : — 

"Fresh  water  is  often  to  be  found 
under  the  very  sands  of  the  sea-shore, 
whither  it  has  oozed  down  underground 
from  the  upper  country  ;  in  many  places 
along  the  skirt  of  the  great  African 
desert  it  is  found  by  digging  two  or  three- 
feet." 

There  are  many  signs  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  water ;  but 

"  The  converging  flight  of  birds,  or  the- 
converging  fresh  tracks  of  animals,  are  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all.  It  is  about  night- 
fall that  desert  birds  usually  drink ;  and 
hence  it  often  happens  that  the  exhausted 
traveller,  abandoning  all  hope,  as  the 
shades  of  evening  close  in,  has  his  atten- 
tion arrested  by  flights  of  birds,  that  give 
him  new  life,  and  tell  him  where  to  go." 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
horrible  than  the  doom  that  seems  to 
hang  over  those  who  have  escaped  a 
watery  grave  to  perish  by  the  want 
of  water ;  but  few  would  have  thought 
of  all  the  means  of  supply. 

Some  shipwrecked  people  have 
kept  themselves  alive  with  an  old  pot 
and  a  gun-barrel  :— 
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"  The  iron  pot  was  converted  into  a 
boiler  to  contain  salt  water ;  a  lid  was 
fitted  to  it  out  of  the  root  of  a  tree, 
leaving  a  hole  of  sufficient  size  to  receive 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun-barrel,  which  was 
to  act  as  a  steam-pipe.  The  barrel  was 
run  through  the  stump  of  a  tree,  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  middle,  and  kept  full  of 
cold  water  for  the  purpose  of  condensa- 
tion, and  the  water  so  distilled  escaped  at 
the  nipple  of  the  gun-barrel,  and  was  con- 
ducted into  a  bottle  placed  to  receive  it." 

Next  to  water  in  importance  to  the 
traveller  is  fire ;  on  the  untoward 
nature  of  which  the  following  re- 
mark is  made  : — 

"  Although  in  the  teeth  of  every  pre- 
caution, fires  constantly  break  out,  yet 
when  we  want  a  spark,  and  do  not  hap- 
pen to  have  an  ingenious  fire-making  con- 
trivance at  hand,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  get  one.  And  further,  though  sparks 
of  their  own  accord,  and  in  the  most  un- 
likely places,  too  often  burst  out  into  con- 
flagrations, yet  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
skill  and  difficulty  to  coax  a  spark  into  a 
blaze." 

The  author  goes  on  to  explain  how 
the  old-fashioned  flint  and  steel  is  a 
better  companion  for  the  traveller 
than  any  of  the  lucifer  genus,  as  less 
liable  to  suffer  from  exposure,  &c.  ; 
and  it  is  well  to  know  that  "  agate  is 
better  than  flint,  it  makes  a  hotter 
spark."  But  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  fire  is  produced  by  twisting  a 
stick  on  a  piece  of  wood ;  and  it  is 
well  to  understand  how  to  do  this, 
which  is  consequently  explained ; 
but 

"Most  savages  work  by  squatting 
down  and  holding  the  fire-block  to  the 
ground  by  resting  their  toes  upon  it  and 
twisting  the  drill-stick  between  the  palms 
of  their  hands.  They  require  no  assist- 
ance and  no  drill-bow,  but  they  practise 
the  art  all  their  lives." 

And  it  seems  that  this  is  not  the  only 
trick  of  the  kind  in  which  we  are 
surpassed  by  savages.  "  To  kindle  a 
spark  into  a  flame  by  blowing  is  an 
art  which  few  Europeans  have  learnt, 
but  in  which  every  savage  is  profi- 
cient." But  how  are  we  to  get  our 
fire  in  soaking  wet  weather  1 

"  In  soaking  wet  weather,  the  little 
chips  of  dry  wood  that  are  so  essential 
to  start  a  fire  are  best  cut  with  an  axe 
out  of  the  middle  of  a  tree,  and  the  fire 
may  be  started,  as  Captain  Murray  re- 
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commends,  in  the  frying-pan  itself  for 
want  of  a  dry  piece  of  ground.  In  mo- 
derately wet  weather  they  should  be 
looked  for  under  stones  and  other  shel- 
ter." 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  for 
travellers,  as  all  know,  to  make 
themselves  comfortable  for  the  night, 
and  to  get  sufficiently  rested  for  the 
next  day's  work.  On  one  occasion, 
in  the  Peninsula,  we  recollect  to  have 
heard,  an  order  was  given  that  the 
detachment  should  make  itself  com- 
fortable for  the  night,  in  the  middle 
of  a  ploughed  field  in  pouring  rain, 
and  never,  remarked  the  officer  who 
told  the  story,  was  an  order  given 
more  difficult  to  obey. 

"The  oldest  travellers  will  ever  be 
found  to  be  those  who  go  the  most  sys- 
tematically and  carefully  to  work  in 
making-  their  sleeping-places  dry  and 
warm.  Unless  a  traveller  makes  himself 
at  home  and  comfortable  (!)  in  the  bush, 
he  will  never  be  quite  contented  with 
his  lot,  but  will  fall  into  the  bad  habit  of 
looking  forward  to  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney, when  he  shall  return  back  to  civili- 
sation, instead  of  complacently  interest- 
ing himself  in  its  progress.'' 

But  even  in  the  selection  of  a  shel- 
tered spot  there  is  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  considerable  amount  of 
judgment  and  discrimination  : — 

"  Study  the  form  of  a  hare  !  In  the 
flattest  and  most  unpromising  of  fields, 
the  creature  will  have  availed  itself  of 
some  little  hollow  to  the  lee  of  an  insig- 
nificant tuft  of  grass,  and  there  she  will 
have  nestled  and  fidgeted  about  till  she 
has  made  a  smooth,  round,  grassy  bed, 
compact  and  fitted  to  her  shape,  where 
she  may  coil  herself  snugly  up,  and  cower 
down  below  the  level  of  the  cutting 
night- wind.  Follow  her  example.  A 
man  as  he  lies  down  on  his  mother 
earth  is  but  a  small  low  object,  and  a 
screen  of  eighteen  inches  high  will  guard 
him  securely  from  the  strength  of  a 
storm." 

A  caution  follows,  not  to  be  led  away 
by  the  specious  appearance  of  trees 
and  bushes  with  promising  heads  to 
them.  They  are  good  roofs  but  bad 
walls,  and  permit  no  protection 
against  the  sleeping  man's  worst 
enemy— a  cold  wind.  And  a  party 
of  travellers  may  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  book  of  the  Scottish  poachers. 
Mr  St  John  tells  us  of  an  excellent 
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way,  in  which  Highland  poachers, 
when  in  a  party,  usually  pass  frosty 
nights  on  the  moor-side.  They  cut 
quantities  of  heather,  and  strew  part 
of  it  as  a  bed  on  the  ground ;  then  all 
the  party  lie  down  side  by  side,  except 
one  man,  whose  place  among  the  rest 
is  kept  vacant  for  him.  His  business 
is  to  spread  plaids  upon  them  as  they 
lie,  and  to  heap  up  the  rest  of  the  cut 
heather  upon  the  plaids.  This  being 
accomplished,  the  man  wriggles  and 
works  himself  into  the  gap  that  has 
been  "  left  for  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
comrades."  How  it  would  astonish 
an  early  gamekeeper  to  put  his  foot 
into  one  of  these  poacher's  nests ! 
These  are  only  a  few  of  many  valu- 
able directions  for  making  oneself 
comfortable  under  uncomfortable  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  many  other 
hints  of  great  practical  value ;  for 
instance,  as  to  the  building  of  houses 
and  rafts,  the  art  of  defence  in  an 
unfriendly  country,  the  best  manner 
of  escaping  observation  when  pursued, 
arms  and  accoutrements,  signals,  &c. 
Your  practical  men  may  sneer  at  this 
little  book,  and  say  that  such  know- 
ledge is  worth  nothing  without  expe- 
rience. This  may  be  true ;  but 
experience  is  a  very  painful  way  to 
get  at  knowledge.  When  discovery 
has  once  been  effected,  why  should 
every  new  comer  to  the  subject  be  at 
the  trouble  of  discovering  for  him- 
self? A  greater  wisdom  is  to  carry 
into  practice  a  ready-made  theory, 
than  to  make  a  theory  through  a 
long  series  of  painful  mistakes  which 
others  have  made  before  and  learned 
better.  We  Britons  are  exceedingly 
proud  of  our  practicality,  but  the 
Crimean  break-down  ought  to  teach 
us  humility.  When  I  took  up  this 
little  book,  The  Art  of  Travel,  I  con- 
fess I  thought  it  would  have  been  a 
manual  for  all  travellers.  In  this  I 
found  myself  mistaken.  Travelling 
in  civilised  countries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  instruction  and  enjoyment,  is 
an  art  quite  as  much  as  travelling 
among  wildernesses  and  savages.  It 
is  an  art,  I  am  bound  to  say,  in 
which  the  generality  of  our  country- 
men, though  they  travel  more  than 
any  other  nation,  are  by  no  means 
proficient.  The  question  appears  to 
me  to  be,  how  to  extract  from  tra- 
velling the  maximum  of  enjoyment 
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and  mental  cultivation.  That  both 
of  these  are  to  be  found  in  travelling 
few  will  dispute.  A  friend  of  mine 
once  said  that,  as  to  enjoyment,  he 
thought  a  week  of  travelling  worth  a 
year  of  ordinary  life ;  and  although 
his  remark  was  capped  by  a  sports- 
man, who  said  that  he  thought  one 
good  day  with  the  hounds  worth  a 
year  of  travelling,  which  would  make 
a  day  with  the  hounds  worth  a  hun- 
dred' and  four  years  of  ordinary  life, 
or  something  like  two  generations, 
I  confess  that  I  feel  much  inclined  to 
agree  with  him.  We  all  love  life. 
I^ife  consists  not  in  the  number  of 
minutes  we  live,  but  in  the  multi- 
plicity and  richness  of  our  sensations 
and  impressions.  The  life  of  a  toad 
in  a  rock,  though  he  may  have  been 
there  a  thousand  years,  is  no  life  at 
all,  because  it  is  a  life  void  of  sensa- 
tions and  impressions.  Dissipation  has 
often  been  miscalled  seeing  life ;  but 
while  it  is  so,  inasmuch  as  it  crowds 
sensations  into  small  spaces  of  time, 
it  is  not  so,  inasmuch  as  the  life  thus 
used  up  becomes  sooner  extinct,  if 
not  physically,  as  generally  happens, 
at  any  rate  morally,  intellectually, 
and  spiritually. 

But  travelling,  while  it  crowds 
sensations  and  impressions  into  a 
short  space  of  time  by  the  health 
which  it  imparts  to  soul  and  body, 
prolongs  if  anything  the  whole 
term,  and  is  thus  in  every  way  pure 
gain.  Men  who  cannot  travel,  some- 
times adopt  the  plan  of  turning  book- 
worms, and  in  this  way  punish  them- 
selves with  a  great  number  of  sensa- 
tions and  impressions  at  second-hand, 
•  righting  over  again  "fights  fought 
long  ago  ; "  flirting  with  Aspasia  and 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  discoursing 
with  Socrates  and  Erasmus :  but 
although  every  man  must  be  to  a 
certain  extent  a  reading  man  who- 
wishes  to  fill  up  his  existence  rightly, 
I  divine  that  to  receive  sensations 
and  impressions  at  first-hand  is  more 
profitable,  and,  without  a  doubt,  in- 
finitely more  pleasant.  In  fact,  some- 
times it  is  excessively  painful  to  read 
about  what  one  loves  when  it  lies 
within  the  compass  of  your  powers, 
but  not  within  the  sphere  of  your 
opportunities.  You  read  with  plea- 
sure about  the  battle  of  Salaniis, 
because  it  is  so  thoroughly  the  expe- 
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rience  of  another  generation  and  an- 
other world ;  but  you  hate  the  sight 
of  the  Sporting  Magazine  as  it  lies  on 
a  table  at  your  club  in  stuffy  Lon- 
don, fraught  with  tantalising  descrip- 
tions of  famous  runs.  My  especial 
aversion  is  a  book  of  travels ;  yet  they 
possess  for  me  a  painful  fascination, 
especially  books  about  Norway,  that 
fine,  free  mountain  country,  with 
plenty  of  elbow-room,  and  which 
seems  so  blest  in  the  comparative 
absence  of  religious  sects  and  politi- 
cal parties.  But  whether  travelling 
is  profitable  as  well  as  pleasant  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  traveller.  There 
are  many  who,  from  not  understand- 
ing the  art  of  travel,  not  only  reap 
no  advantage  from  it,  but  feel  it  the 
greatest  possible  discomfort.  It  may 
be  a  paradox,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  rich  men  in  general  travel  is  a 
thing  impossible,  because  their  posi- 
tion does  not  allow  them  to  get  prac- 
tical experience  of  the  art,  at  least  in 
civilised  countries.  Few  men  appear 
to  understand  this  art  better  than 
literary  Germans,  who  are  not  gene- 
rally millionaires.  They  rightly  look 
upon  a  tour  to  the  most  interesting 
spots  in  other  countries  as  a  necessary 
part  of  education,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  most  of  it,  they  get  up  their 
subject  well  beforehand,  and  pursue 
it  thoroughly  and  conscientiously 
afterwards.  The  man  who  travels 
en  grand  seigneur  with  a  courier 
who  takes  all  trouble  off  his  hands, 
loses  half  the  advantage  of  going 
abroad  j  he  sees  scenery  and  the  out- 
sides  of  cities,  and  the  insides  of 
picture-galleries  ;  it  may  be  he  sees 
courts  and  camps  ;  but  that  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  varieties  of  man  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  which  expands 
the  intellect  and  enlarges  the  heart, 
he  to  a  great  extent  misses.  Man- 
kind, with  all  its  atrocities,  unde- 
niably improves  much  on  acquaint- 
ance. We  learn  that  all  one-sided 
views,  as  applied  to  nations,  are  un- 
true ;  whatever  vices  a  nation  has,  it 
has  usually  their  counterbalancing 
virtues  —  virtues,  perhaps,  hidden 
from  the  casual  observer,  and  only  to 
be  found  out  on  deeper  acquaintance. 
If  the  northern  man  is  surly,  burly, 
independent,  and  given  to  strong 
drink,  he  is  generally  truthful,  honest, 
and  brave ;  if  the  southern  is  deceit- 
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ful  and  vindictive,  he  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  affectionate,  sober,  courteous, 
kind,  and  hospitable,  and,  generally 
speaking,  much  easier  to  get  on  with. 
If  we  strike  the  balance  of  good  and 
evil,  there  is  far  less  difference  be- 
tween men  of  different  nations  than 
is  generally  represented ;  and  so  is  the 
case  even  between  men  of  different 
religions.  Even  in  the  worst  cases  a 
man  is  often  better  than  his  creed, 
and  so  much  we  may  judge  even  from 
home  experience.  The  religion  may 
be  false,  but  the  man  true ;  and  in 
that  case,  though  he  is  untrue  to  his 
creed,  he  is  true  in  his  social  rela- 
tions. A  Turk  will  not  treat  you  as 
a  dog,  though  he  professes  to  oelieve 
you  one  ;  and  a  Hindoo  will  fight 
with  you  or  for  you,  though  he  will 
not  dine  with  you.  And  so  with 
differences  of  government.  In  some 
coiintries  we  read  of  a  government 
being  so  bad  that  we  would  imagine 
the  whole  population  under  it  to  be 
infinitely  miserable ;  but  when  we  see- 
that  population  itself,  their  enjoy- 
ments seem  very  little  interfered 
with  by  the  executive,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  ourselves  how  much 
happier  are  we  for  our  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  our  "  habeas  corpus  "  acts. 
When  out  of  temper  through  wait- 
ing at  a  passport-office,  how  often 
the  people  that  live  under  such  a 
system  excite  our  profound  compas- 
sion; but  yet  we  should  question 
whether  the  passport  system  inflicted 
half  so  much  inconvenience  on  any 
nation  that  is  subject  to  it,  as  the 
vagaries  of  the  railway  system  in- 
flict upon  us.  And  although  we 
think  it  very  dreadful  for  people  to 
be  imprisoned  and  killed  for  political 
offences,  those  very  people  may  be 
pitying  us  for  being  continually  sub- 
ject to  be  torn  to  bits  under  defective 
locomotives,  while,  with  unblushing 
effrontery,  the  companies  offer  the 
consolation  of  insuring  our  lives, 
which,  if  it  is  much  consolation,  must 
prove  us  at  least  to  be  a  most  unself- 
ish people,  almost  as  much  so  as  the 
Chinamen  who  get  hanged  by  proxy, 
the  family  of  the  proxies  thereby 
benefiting,  and  who,  as  the  French 
have  offices  for  military  substitutes, 
have  probably  bureaux,  with  rein- 
placement  patibulaire  written  over 
them.  As  to  national  grievances,  it 
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is  like  the  ease  of  the  landsman  and 
sailor  when  it  blows  hard.  The  lands- 
man pities  poor  Jack  knocking  about 
on  the  waves,  while  Jack  himself 
compassionates  the  landsman  with 
the  tiles  flying  about  his  ears.  The 
first  and  greatest  desideratum  in 
the  art  of  travel,  whether  in  a 
country  civilised  or  barbarous,  is 
linguistic  knowledge.  With  every 
nation  the  foreigner  who  knows  the 
language  is  well  received,  because  it 
is  felt  as  a  compliment  that  he  has 
been  at  the  trouble  of  learning  it. 
And  his  subsequent  intercourse  with 
the  men  of  each  nation  is,  of  course, 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  greater  or 
less  knowledge  of  its  language.  To 
a  man  who  travels  without  this  re- 
quisite, all  the  world,  but  his  own 
corner  of  it,  is  pantomimic.  Yet,  ob- 
vious as  this  is,  many  of  our  travelling 
countrymen  are  stupidly  blind  on  the 
subject.  While  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent modern  languages  are  made  a 
matter  of  primary  importance  as  an 
element  of  education,  the  direc- 
tors of  our  English  schools  still  treat 
them  with  great  disrespect,  in  com- 
parison with  the  ancient ;  and  not 
only  do  this,  but  keep  the  mass  of 
scholars  so  hard  at  work  at  writing 
nonsense  verses,  that  they  have  little 
time  or  energy  left  for  anything 
else.  Yet  there  is,  perhaps,  no 
European  better  situated  for  learn- 
ing modern  languages  than  an  inha- 
bitant of  Great  Britain.  When  he 
has  got  over  his  extraordinary  and 
eccentric  system  of  vowels,  and  its 
misapplication  to  other  tongues,  he 
finds  that  his  own  language  holds  a 
middle  place  between  the  different 
principal  ramifications  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  great  Indo-Germanic 
family.  First  in  importance  are 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  ; 
with  each  of  them  his  own  is  closely 
connected.  Next  come  the  Spanish, 
Scandinavian,  and  modern  Greek ; 
to  each  of  these  he  is  introduced 
with  his  mother  tongue,  or  by  his 
early  education ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe  may  be 
got  up  in  a  very  short  time,  by  any 
Briton  of  common  ability  and  atten- 
tion, sufficiently  well  for  all  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  intercourse.  But  it 
is  difficult  in  after-life  to  recover  the 
deficiencies  of  early  training.  It 
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must  ever  be  recollected  that  the 
conquest  of  many  of  the  minor  for- 
tresses of  language  is  comparatively 
easy  when  you  have  once  sapped  the 
Redan  of  French,  and  cracked  the 
Malakhoff  of  German,  for  they  are 
all  more  or  less  commanded  by  these 
two.  Through  French  lies  the  way 
to  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Lingua  Franca,  Romance,  and  Wal- 
lach.  Through  German  lies  the  road 
to  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  and 
Icelandic.  When  you  have  seen  and 
known  all  these  countries  where 
these  languages  are  current,  Iren- 
seus,  I  will  visa  your  passport  for 
Poland,  Russia,  or  Turkey,  which 
involve  separate  courses  of  study ; 
but  I  require  that  you  should  more 
or  less  know  the  language  of  every 
country  that  you  pretend  to  pere- 
grinate, unless  they  be  subordinate 
countries,  such  as  Wales,  Bretagne, 
or  the  Basque  provinces.  And  when 
more  than  one  language  is  spoken  in 
a  country,  as  in  Hungary,  I  will  ex- 
cuse you  from  learning  the  second  or 
third,  although  you  must  pay  for 
such  omission  by  but  a  partial  know- 
ledge of  the  people.  You  will  say, 
perhaps,  that  I  think  that  a  man 
must  be  a  Mezzofanti  to  do  Europe, 
far  more  Asia  and  Africa  ;  and  you 
would  say  that  in  that  case  it  would 
be  least  troublesome  to  confine  your 
peregrinations  to  the  United  States, 
where  English  is  spoken  with  em- 
bellishments. I  say  only  this,  that 
it  is  far  more  profitable  to  make  new 
tours  in  old  countries  where  you 
know  the  language,  than  in  new 
countries  where  you  do  not,  at  least 
if  you  vary  your  ground  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  far  better. for  the 
head,  as  well  as  the  heart,  to  see 
something  of  several  countries,  and 
learn  something  of  several  languages. 
Of  course  one  must  apply  these  rules 
not  too  arbitrarily.  One  often  goes 
to  Wales  for  its  matchless  scenery, 
rather  than  farther  abroad ;  but  then 
it  must  be  confessed  that  one  comes 
home  little  wiser  as  to  the  habits  of 
the  most  original  part  of  the  people, 
viz.  those  who  know  no  language 
but  their  own.  But  it  is  of  little  use 
to  know  languages,  unless  you  have 
the  courage  and  the  energy  to  use 
them.  Shyness  and  indolence  are 
enemies  to  be  shunned  here.  You 
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are  at  a  German  talle-d'kote.  You 
see  that  stately  young  Englishman 
on  the  other  side,  with  unexception- 
able tie  and  half-grown  mustaches  ; 
he  looks  as  if  he  would  feel  a  word 
addressed  to  him  as  a  personal  in- 
sult, and  seems  wrapped  in  pride 
like  an  armadillo  in  his  harness,  or 
a  hedgehog  in  his  prickles.  Never 
was  a  greater  mistake  ;  just  take  the 
trouble  to  draw  him  out,  and  he  will 
be  eternally  grateful  to  you.  You 
soon  find  out  that  he  is  a  capital 
fellow,  good-hearted,  good-natured, 
and  well-informed ;  but  he  is  fresh 
on  the  Continent,  that  is  all.  But 
all  the  Germans  round  are  putting 
him  down  most  unfairly  as  a  con- 
ceited coxcomb,  not  haying  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  English  character 
to  see  that  he  is  simply  shy,  knows 
their  language  perhaps,  but  is  afraid 
of  being  laughed  at  for  his  mistakes. 
And  so  they  go  on  eating  and  hating 
at  the  same  time ;  eating  yellow  pud- 
ding and  hating  the  English  nation. 
In  consequence  of  this  widespread 
notion  of  the  intense  pride  of  an 
Englishman  or  Scotchman  (I  do  not 
include  the  Irish),  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  pur  islander  has  to  begin 
a  conversation  with  the  Continental. 
The  proportion  of  Britons  who  give 
offence  by  really  offensive  and  un- 
geutlemanly  conduct,  is  very  small 
in  comparison  with  those  who  give 
offence  by  this  stupid  reserve.  One 
of  the  first  things  an  Englishman 
has  to  unlearn  is  the  gaucherie  of 
some  of  our  peculiar  customs.  If  you 
have  once  conversed  with  a  person  on 
the  Continent,  whether  introduced 
or  not,  you  must  acknowledge  him 
when  you  meet  him  again ;  nothing 
can  be  more  awkward  than  that  look 
of  half-recognition  which  an  English- 
man gives  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. Such  acknowledgment 
does  not  imply  friendship,  scarcely 
even  acquaintance ;  it  is  merely  a 
tribute  to  a  common  humanity,  and, 
as  such,  may  be  defended  on  higher 
grounds,  as  the  more  Christian  mode 
of  proceeding.  Much  mistake  arises 
from  the  British  custom,  originating, 
one  must  suppose,  in  Parliament,  of 
walking  into  houses,  shops,  banks, 
offices,  with  the  head  covered,  and 
of  omitting  to  touch  the  hat  on  en- 
tering public-rooms,  coaches,  or  rail- 
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way  carriages.  This  is  a  thing 
easily  remedied.  There  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  difference 
between  the  Cassiterides  and  the 
Continent  on  these  little  points  of 
etiquette.  When  our  insular  cus- 
toms are  good  and  sensible  they  will 
Erevail  of  themselves.  The  hearty 
and-shake  seems  in  France  at  least 
to  be  superseding,  between  men,  the 
formal  bow,  or  the  absurdly  affec- 
tionate embrace.  That  bowing  in 
the  same  way  to  all  persons  without 
distinction  is  the  symbol  of  an 
assumption  of  equality.  I  love 
politeness  ;  but  politeness  consists 
in  giving  every  man  his  due.  Even 
thus  in  England  we  nod  or  raise 
the  hand  to  a  gentleman ;  we  take 
off  the  hat  to  a  lady  or  an  arch- 
bishop. Nevertheless,  it  is  better  to 
err  on  the  side  of  respectfulness : 
and,  perhaps,  the  bow  might  be  ad- 
vantageously adopted  with  us,  to 
signify  that  men  had  met  before 
without  being  positively  acquainted. 
As  for  the  kissing.  Fancy  a  young 
fellow  whose  lips  have  been  blest  in 
the  morning  by  the  first  trembling 
virginal  salutation  of  his  affianced, 
desecrating  them  at  noon  by  touch- 
ing the  hirsute  and  tobacco-reeking 
cheek  of  a  college  chum  !  Young 
ladies  may  be  allowed  to  kiss  each 
other  for  practice,  but  such  a  neces- 
sity can  scarcely  exist  with  the  other 
sex.  The  French  are  more  chary 
than  we  are  about  shaking  hands 
with  ladies,  especially  unmarried 
ones.  I  prefer  the  English  custom. 
The  hand  is  sacred  to  friendship  as 
the  lips  to  love,  and  the  permission 
of  the  symbol  of  friendship  passing 
between  opposite  sexes  implies  that 
we  can  trust  a  British  maid  with 
male  friends,  to  the  intent  that  she 
may  accept  of  her  own  free-will 
one  of  them  as  a  lover.  The  refu- 
sal of  a  certain  familiarity  implies  an 
Oriental  distrust  of  the  purity  of  the 
female  mind,  which  is  not  quite  com- 
plimentary, and  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, create  the  very  feelings 
which  it  studies  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance. But  whatever  admiration  we 
may  have  for  any  of  our  national 
customs,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  Continent,  it  is  the  traveller's 
business  to  consider  constantly  that 
he  is  a  guest  when  abroad,  and  to 
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observe  the  same  conformity  with 
the  ways  of  his  host  that  he  would 
if  visiting  in  a  private  house  at 
home.  The  word  host  which  I 
have  just  used  is  suggestive.  There 
has  been  on  some  occasions  a 
certain  degree  of  rudeness  with 
regard  to  the  religious  customs 
of  foreign  countries  on  the  part  of 
travellers.  I  am  not  going  to  enter 
here  on  a  theological  discussion,  but 
only  to  advert  to  the  question  of 
good  manners.  All  I  can  say  is,  that 
if  a  man's  zeal  for  his  own  religion 
is  so  fervent  that  he  cannot  bear, 
without  expressions  of  disgust,  the 
sight  of  the  ceremonies  of  another, 
he  had  better  not  travel  at  all.  If  a 
man's  curiosity  insists  on  his  seeing  a. 
Roman  Catholic  procession,  I  do  not 
say  that  he  ought  to  go  the  length 
of  kneeling  in  the  mud  or  dust ;  but 
his  observance  ought  to  go  so  far  that 
he  would  seem  to  be  paying  respect 
to  the  religion  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  rather  than  for  its  own  sake. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  told,  when 
standing  with  his  horse  to  see  the 
Pope  pass,  that  he  ought  to  dis- 
mount ;  he  preferred  leaving  the 
spot,  not  because  he  wished  to  show 
disrespect  for  the  Pope,  but  because 
he  did  not  see  why  he  should  show 
him  more  respect  than  he  would  to 
his  own  sovereign ;  and  here,  again, 
I  think  he  was  right.  I  have  been 
told  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  that 
a  silly  and  slavish  conformity  with 
their  ceremonies  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
testants is  considered,  if  not  a  sign 
of  hypocrisy,  at  all  events  in  very 
bad  taste.  There  is  a  medium  in  all 
such  matters.  I  think  that  when 
the  host  passes,  the  head  should  be 
uncovered  in  respect  to  the  sacred 
idea  that  the  people  of  the  country 
connect  with  that  symbol ;  but  to 
kneel  in  the  mud  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity, and  it  would  be  better  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  A  religion 
which  commands  the  assent  of  the 
majority  of  Christians  may  be  false, 
but  it  cannot  be  in  itself  either  ridi- 
culous or  contemptible,  nor  ought  its 
votaries  to  be  insulted  in  the  feel- 
ings which  are  next  their  hearts. 
We  have  glass  -  windows  ourselves 
here  at  home  ;  and  there  are  said  to 
be  persons  with  us  whose  enthusiasm 
is  so  eccentric  that  they  think  it  a 


point  of  conscience  to  draw  down 
their  window-blinds  on  a  Sunday  and 
to  eschew  the  use  of  a  walking-stick. 
But  to  resume  what  I  was  saying 
about  languages.  Never  miss  an  op- 
portunity of  using  them — talk  at 
every  opportunity — and  laugh  at 
your  own  mistakes.  Nine  people 
out  of  ten  will  not  be  offended  at 
being  spoken  to,  even  the  most  re- 
pulsive-looking, and  the  most  shroud- 
ed in  those  dense  tobacco -fumes 
which  look  like  an  incense  of  taci- 
turnity. Officials  with  long  swords 
and  mustaches  it  is  sometimes  plea- 
sant to  chaff ;  and  by  treating  them 
as  if  they  had  human  hearts  under 
their  husks  of  buckram,  you  can 
sometimes  effect  more  than  even  by 
bribery  in  the  way  of  getting  your 
wishes  attended  to.  It  is  a  question 
whether  moral  indignation  with  the 
inherent  and  radical  vices  of  a  coun- 
try does  much  good.  It  may,  if  you 
mind  not  to  lose  your  temper.  A 
friend  of  mine  was  told  by  a  guide 
at  Naples,  that  he  must  pay  a  "  car- 
lino,"  about  fourpence,  for  his  don- 
key at  a  turnpike  near  Baise  ;  sus- 
pecting the  overcharge,  he  rode  on, 
and  found  the  tax  to  amount  to  one 
halfpenny.  On  addressing  to  the 
guide  some  stormy  observations  on 
the  attempted  cheating,  he  was  met 
with  the  quiet  reply,  "  The  Neapoli- 
tans are  very  bad,  Excellence ;"  which 
so  upset  his  gravity,  that  he  burst 
out  laughing,  and  thus  entirely  did 
away  with  any  good  effect  that  his 
lecture  may  have  done.  The  "  car- 
line  "  leads  me  to  the  question  of  the 
universal  solvent,  money.  It  is  not 
only  due  to  yourself,  but  to  all  the 
nations  amongst  whom  you  travel, 
that  you  should  accurately  get  up 
the  coinage,  thoroughly  appreciating 
any  depreciations  that  may  have  oc- 
curred, as  they  have,  to  an  enormous 
extent,  in  Austria.  Cheating  in 
change  is  so  common,  that  there  is  a 
story  of  an  Englishman  who  went  to 
Switzerland  up  the  Rhine  changing 
a  sovereign,  and  afterwards  its  suc- 
cessive products,  at  every  successive 
frontier,  and  he  found  that  three 
parts  of  the  whole  sum  had  disap- 
peared by  the  time  he  reached  Basel, 
having  been  sweated  away  in  the 
changing.  It  really  seems  as  if 
some  countries  had  complicated  their 
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coinage  with  a  view  to  cheating 
travellers,  else  they  would  adopt 
the  one  good  thing  that  the 
first  French  Revolution  left  behind 
it,  the  decimal  system.  With  re- 
gard to  passports,  every  islander 
chafes  at  the  custom  ;  but  it  has  its 
consolations.  We  cannot  complain 
if  no  heavier  burden  is  laid  upon  us 
than  that  which  the  natives  have  to 
bear ;  and  on  the  Continent  every 
possessor  of  a  passport,  even  if  his 
purse  be  empty,  is  somebody ;  and 
it  is  pleasant,  on  returning  home,  to 
show  the  different  visas  as  vouchers 
for  your  own  account  of  your  pro- 
ceedings. As  for  troubles  connected 
with  it,  a  very  small  amount  of  pains 
would  save  them  all ;  and  the  price 
of  an  original  passport  being  small, 
I  would  advise  every  one,  if  possible, 
to  provide  himself  with  a  duplicate  ; 
for  whatever  you  do,  you  must  not 
lose  it — it  is  the  shadow  of  Peter 
Schlemihl — the  embodied  character 
of  the  traveller,  which  must  be  pre- 
served at  all  risks,  as,  without  the 
possession  of  that  precious  document, 
your  feelings  will  be  even  worse  than 
those  of  the  "  heroes  "  of  Moore — 

"When  all  save  life  and  honour's  lost." 

For  suppose  you  to  be  passportless, 
your  honour  is  a  thing  to  be  proven 
by  competent  witnesses,  and  your 
life  is  not  worth  much,  as  you  may 
be  taken  for  a  Mazzini  in  red 
whiskers.  I  have  often  thought, 
that  in  the  curse  passed  upon  the 
original  transgressors,  more  things 
were  included  than  the  troublesome 
cultivation  of  the  ground.  The  ex- 
istence of  keys  is  a  punishment 
which  has  fallen  on  the  human  race 
at  large  for  the  dishonesty  of  part 
of  it,  these  implements  being  of  no 
earthly  use  but  to  guard  against  dis- 
honesty, and  of  very  questionable 
utility  even  for  that  purpose  :  thus, 
if  they  are  lost,  you  have  to  break 
•  open  your  luggage,  and  by  the  breach 
being  afterwards  manifest,  you  sup- 
ply a  hint  to  dishonesty.  In  most 
cases  it  is  safest  to  have  them  tied 
on  your  luggage,  as  that  implies  a 
confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  you  travel  so 
complimentary  that  they  have  hardly 
ihe  face  to  abuse  it.  At  the  same 
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time,  carrying  about  valuables  should 
be  carefully  avoided  by  him  who 
travels  for  its  own  sake,  and  your 
money  you  had  best  take  in  circular 
notes  on  your  person  ;  but  of  course, 
with  every  precaution,  there  is  a 
risk  of  losing  this  •  and  the  constant 
anxiety  which  hangs  over  the  pos- 
session of  this  and  the  passport  is 
justly  to  be  considered  a  set-off 
against  the  immense  delight  of  travel- 
ling. But  of  all  a  traveller's  draw- 
backs, the  greatest  is  luggage.  The. 
English  word  should  never  be  ap- 
plied to  what  you  carry  ;  you  should 
never  take  anything  with  you  which 
requires  lugging,  or  which  would,  by 
its  name,  seem  to  be  a  freight  for  a 
lugger.  In  civilised  countries  clothes 
are  made  as  with  us,  and  when  you 
have  worn  out  what  you  wear,  you 
may  buy  others.  The  French  "  bag- 
ages,"  and  the  German  "gepack," 
both  imply  trouble.  The  French 
word  implies  less  than  the  German. 
Packing  is  a  horrid  word,  suggest- 
ing the  idea  that  the  space  is  insuffi- 
cient, without  the  use  of  great  dex- 
terity, for  that  which  is  put  into  it. 
Some  travellers  suggest  a  large  port- 
manteau, with  very  little  in  it j 
others  a  large  carpet-bag;  which  I 
think  better,  as  it  is  of  itself  less 
weighty  than  a  solid-leather.  The 
most  awkward  machines  of  all  are 
the  brass-bound  boxes  by  which  you 
may  know  that  a  Yankee  is  of  the 
party.  A  knapsack  should  always 
be  taken,  in  or  out  of  the  large  car- 
pet-bag ;  and  if  you  sketch,  you 
should  provide  yourself  with  an  ap- 
pendage like  the  sabre-tasche  of  a 
hussar,  to  be  bought  at  any  German 
or  French  town,  which  will  contain 
your  sketching  apparatus  and  a  few 
books.  In  all  instances  of  having  a 
short  allowance  of  time,  which  often 
occurs  in  travelling,  nothing  is  more 
unpleasant  than  losing  the  equili- 
brium of  the  temper,  or  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  profit  and  enjoyment  of 
what  you  are  doing.  To  preserve  this 
you  must  be  able  to  retain  the  mas- 
tery of  all  your  appurtenances  at 
once  in  a  crowd  or  a  rush,  and,  if 
necessary,  without  assistance.  I 
pity  a  geologist  ;  his  is  the  heaviest 
study,  materially  speaking,  to  which 
a  human  being  can  devote  himself. 
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The  Continental  railways  have  ad- 
opted the  sensible  custom  of  making 
people  pay  for  any  amount  of  lug- 
gage ;  and  this  has  had  the  effect 
sometimes  of  too  greatly  limiting 
the  quantity  of  linen  carried  by  Con- 
tinental travellers.  But  linen  a 
Briton  must  have ;  I  do  not  know 
that  he  need  take  much  else.  If  he 
goes  into  society,  he  may  want  a 
ball-costume,  not  else;  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  array  himself  like  a 
sportsman,  unless  he  wishes  to  pa- 
rade his  nationality.  He  requires  to 
have  a  decent  dress  for  tables-d'/wte, 
and  a  rougher  one  for  mountaineer- 
ing. The  German  blouse  is  an  ex- 
cellent invention;  it  may  be  worn 
without  a  coat  in  hot  weather,  and 
over  it  in  dusty ;  and  if  a  traveller 
must  take  a  round  hat,  let  him  have 
a  compressible  gibus,  which  he  can 
put  in  his  carpet-bag  ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  flannel  shirts  might  be 
worn  instead  of  linen,  whenever 
violent  exercise  is  taken. 

To  a  pedestrian  tourist  the  main 
point  is,  that  he  should  be  well  shod, 
and  this  he  must  provide  for  before 
he  leaves  home  ;  and  as  the  plaid  is 
rather  cumbersome  in  hot  climates, 
even  amongst  high  mountains,  he 
should  carry  a  light  waterproof,  and 
if  a  sketcher,  he  must  have  a  whitey- 
brown  umbrella,  the  rod  of  which  he 
can  use  as  an  alpen-stock,  by  having  a 
ball  made  to  screw  on  to  it.  Perhaps  the 
great  delight  of  pedestrian  tourists 
consists  chiefly  in  two  things :  the  first, 
the  travelling  without  those  things 
which  the  Romans  so  truly  called  "im- 
pedimenta ;"  the  second,  the  being 
brought  in  contact  with  classes  of" 
people  who  are  not  accustomed  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  prey  upon  travel- 
lers. Whatever  may  be  the  feeling  of 
independence  in  travelling  in  wild 
countries,  such  as  Australia  or  South 
Africa,  camping  out  and  drinking 
your  coffee  al  fresco;  and  however 
much  the  author  of  Eothen  may  dwell 
on  the  glories  of  Eastern  travel,  with 
the  bivouac  at  night  substituted  for 
the  bed  at  the  inn,  and  the  feeling 
of  pity  and  contempt  that  such  a  tra- 
veller must  entertain  for  all  persons 
imprisoned  in  offices,  colleges,  courts, 
and  pews,  it  must  ever  be  remember- 
ed, that  travelling  in  a  wild  country 
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implies  an  amount  of  attendant  para- 
phernalia which  is ',  totally  dispensed 
with  in  one  provided  with  all  the  ac- 
cessories of  civilisation.  Even  in  Nor- 
way ,from  the  long  distances  from  house 
to  house,  and  the  dearth  of  provision, 
you  must  have  your  carriole,  and  a 
variety  of  things  which  are  not  neces- 
sary in  the  more  populous  regions  of 
the  earth.  I  can  conceive  110  po- 
sition in  which  a  human  being  of 
good  health  and  stout  limb  can  be 
placed  more  exhilarating,  from  the 
sense  of  perfect  and  unshackled  free- 
dom, than  that  of  the  pedestrian  tour- 
ist just  carrying  his  belongings  on  his 
back  like  a  snail,  but  with  somewhat 
more  of  energy,  bounding  through 
the  defiles  and  over  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  the  Pyrenees  (the  French  side), 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  the  Welsh 
mountains,  the  Saxon  Switzerland, 
and  the  Hartz.  The  utter  freedom 
from  anxiety,  as  to  shelter  and  food 
in  all  these  places,  enables  one  to 
bestow  all  one's  attention  on  the 
glories  of  nature.  Perhaps  the  most 
luxurious  country  of  all  for  the 
walking  tourist  is  that  Switzerland, 
which  a  Cockney  tourist  was  fain  to 
pronounce  "  veiy  rural,  but  that  its 
peaks  reminded  him  of  Snow  Hill." 
After  a  moderately  fatiguing  march, 
the  fun  and  excellent  cheer  of  its  po- 
pulous caravanserais  is  to  most  tra- 
vellers a  very  delightful  prospect  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  In  this  cos- 
mopolite nation,  the  omnium-gather- 
um  of  the  society,  and  the  polyglot 
cavalcades  which  traverse  the  chief 
passes,  furnish  an  eternal  fund,  of 
amusement,  but  an  amusement  some- 
what desecrating.  In  sublime  scenery 
such  as  that  of  the  Alps,  I  must  say 
that  my  memory  reposes  most  plea- 
santly on  those  parts  of  my  tours 
which  I  performed  in  solitude,  or 
with  one  genial  as  well  as  congenial 
companion,  and  therefore  I  think 
with  greater  pleasure  on  the  Tyrol 
and  the  Pyrenees  than  on  Switzer- 
land. The  Tyrol  is  still,  except  in  its 
great  road-trails,  an  uncorrupted 
country  ;  and  as  you  approach  further 
in  the  direction  of  Styria,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  still  more  interesting,  as 
less  visited,  and  the  mountain  scenery 
is  quite  as  fine.  As  far  as  grandeur 
and  variety  are  concerned,  I  know 
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nothing  to  equal  a  row  on  the  Kon- 
igsee,  and  the  ascent  of  the  Watz- 
mann  by  Berchtesgaden. 

There  is  something  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  hotels  on  the  Continent 
which  draws  a  broad  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  English  and  Continental 
travelling,  as  far  as  independence  is 
concerned.  You  walk  in  and  out  of 
them  when  you  please,  and  do  and 
say  everything  unconsciously,  and 
pay  your  bill  without  a  second  thought 
as  to  its  amount,  so  regular  on  an 
average  are  the  charges.  You  are 
treated  with  politeness  at  coming, 
with  friendliness  on  going,  and  every- 
thing is  done  to  set  you  at  ease  with 
yourself.  The  old  English  hotel,  on 
the  contrary,  bores  you,  by  throwing 
you  back  on  your  consciousness  ;  in- 
sists on  your  making  a  decimal  cal- 
culation on  how  much  you  ought  to 
give  the  servants,  examining  in  de- 
tail all  the  categories  of  Aristotle; 
how  much,  and  to  whom,  and  how, 
and  when,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And 
as  you  appear  at  the  door  a  great 
bell  is  rung,  as  much  as  to  say,  Here 
is  somebody  come,  and  we  expect 
somebody  to  pay  for  coming.  And 
then  you  are  asked  what  you  will 
have  for  dinner  ;  and  not  to  tax  your 
invention,  you  say,  Oh,  anything,  a 
mutton-chop  !  and  hurry  oif  to  see 
the  place.  On  the  Continent  you  ask 
if  you  are  in  time  for  the  table- 
cVkdte,  or  to  see  the  "  carte,"  where 
your  imagination  revels  for  a  few 
minutes  without  your  invention  being 
taxed.  But  abundance  has  been 
said  on  this  subject,  both  by  the 
Times,  and  now  in  a  little  red  aggra- 
vating "  brochure"  by  Albert  Smith. 

Albert  Smith  probes  the  old  wound 
of  English  travelling  to  the  quick, 
and  we  hope,  by  keeping  it  open,  he 
may  cure  it.  But  we  Britons  are 
not  to  be  argued  out  of  our  absurdi- 
ties at  once ;  the  agitation  must  be 
kept  up  if  it  is  to  gain  ground ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  everything  may  be 
done  with  us  by  direct  agitation. 
Every  one  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
Albert  Smith  for  sticking  his  little 
red-hot  poker  into  a  fire  which  was  in 
danger  of  going  out,  though  we  can- 
not agree  with  him  in  all  details.  In 
one  place  he  complains  of  the  soap  in 
England  ;  but  he  must  recollect  that 
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a  small  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread, 
and  that  nowhere  but  in  England  do 
you  get  any  soap  at  all  unless  you 
bring  it  with  you ;  so  that  on  the 
Continent  a  piece  of  soap  is  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  your  kit  as  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier,  to 
the  Indian  campaigner. 

Again,  because  railroads  are  con- 
venient, there  is  no  reason  the  old 
coaches  should  be  disparaged.  Peace 
to  their  ashes !  They  used  to  give  one 
an  idea  of  the  country,  which  railroads 
do  not,  and  an  idea  of  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  coachman  was  often  a  very  good 
fellow,  and  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
for  himself,  or  he  would  certainly  not 
have  had,  like  Mr  Weller,  "  eighty 
mile  of  sweethearts ;"  and  the  horses, 
whatever  Mr  Albert  Smith  may  say. 
did  go  sometimes,  and  the  symme- 
try of  their  backs  was  pleasant  to 
behold  as  you  sat  on  the  box-seat; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  unpaid 
guards",  of  the  railroads  are  not  al- 
ways "  civil,"  especially  if  you  smoke 
without  bribing  them  ;  nor  is  the 
"  transit "  always  "  rapid,"  especially 
the  reverse,  inaeed,  when  you  have 
paid  express-fare,  and  there  is  a 
broken-down  coal-truck  on  the  line 
before  you.  Again,  Mr  Albert  Smith 
draws  an  amusing  picture,  both  in 
letterpress  and  illustration,  of  an 
English  bedroom  with  its  enormous 
four-poster.  It  is  certainly  bad 
enough,  and  I  think  a  French  bed- 
room perfection,  and  a  German  bed- 
room better  than  an  English  one, 
seeing  that  you  may  sit  in  it  and  open 
the  window  wide.  But  what  can  we 
say  in  defence  of  a  German  bed,  or 
your  inevitable  nocturnal  position  in 
it  ?  Your  head  is  so  propped  up  that 
you  must  ever  be  dreaming  you  are 
the  youth  in  "  Excelsior;"  and  if  you 
are  tall,  must  be  pitched  beyond  the 
pillows,  as  the  foot-board  eiiectually 
forbids  the  projection  of  your  feet. 
The  whole  arrangement  seems  likely 
to  induce  a  nightmare,  to  the  eft'ect 
that  you  are  on  the  bed  of  Procrustes, 
awaking  with  a  scream  in  the  very 
process  of  being  beheaded  or  lefooted 
if  you  are  short ;  and  if  you  are  long, 
of  having  your  neck  broken  by  being 
stretched  'into  vacancy.  And  if  the 
water  in  an  English  bedchamber  is 
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hard,  there  is  plenty  of  it ;  whereas 
the  farther  you  get  on  the  Continent 
the  washing  apparatus  deteriorates, 
passing  through  the  different  phases 
of  ewer  and  basin,  decanter  and  pie- 
dish,  cruet  and  saucer,  into  absolute 
non-existence.  And  if  the  English 
towels  are  rough,  so  much  the  more 
sanitary  are  they,  while  the  Continen- 
tal "serviettes"  are  wet  through  in  an 
instant,  and  always  give  one  the  idea 
that  they  are  used  indifferently  for 
the  bedrooms  and  the  table-d'hdte,  as 
indeed  their  name  implies.  English 
cookery  again,  is  not  defensible — or 
rather  we  should  say  the  absence  of 
cookery  in  England,  for  the  whole 
science  to  the  degree  that  it  exists  is 
an  exotic  ;  but  the  importance  of  hot 
plates  is  not  duly  estimated  by  the 
Continentals,  perhaps  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  the  pottery  that  will  bear 
heat ;  nor  the  fact  that  time  is  of  some 
value  to  the  traveller.  It  would  be 
well  if  a  medium  were  observed  be- 
tween the  long-windedness  of  a  Ger- 
man table-d'kote  and  the  hot  haste  of 
an  American.  The  English  are  per- 
haps most  stubborn  in  the  matter  of 
coffee.  They  will  not  understand 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all 
luxuries  to  the  traveller,  and  at  no 
hotel  will  they  bestow  sufficient  pains 
in  its  preparation.  The  error  lies 
deep ;  it  consists  in  ignoring  that 
coffee  is  an  essence,  and  not  discol- 
oured hot  water ;  and  it  was  curiously 
illustrated  by  a  notice  I  read  the 
other  day  in  a  poor  back  street, — 
"  Coffee  at  twopence  a  pint." 

To  one  used  to  going  about,  the 
trivial  impossibilities  of  life  form  a 
curious  subject  for  speculation.  Why  " 
is  a  cup  of  cafe-aur-lait  impossible  in 
England,  or  an  omelette,  considering 
that  both  the  ingredients  and  the  pro- 
cess are  the  simplest  possible?  It 
will  take  a  long  time  to  reform  the 
English  hotel  system.  Most  of  the 
hotels  have  suffered  from  the  rail- 
roads, and  have  not  the  ability,  if 
they  had  the  will,  to  reform  them- 
selves ;  and  although  British  scenery  • 
in  general,  and  its  mountainous  parts 
in  particular,  have  beauties  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  unlike  those  of  any 
other  country,  yet  it  requires  to  have 
the  artistic  eye  to  appreciate  this  ;  and 
the  freshness  of  a  change  from  what 


one  is  accustomed  to  see,  to  new 
languages,  manners,  and  customs, 
will  generally  strike  the  balance,  to 
those  who  have  their  choice,  in  favour 
of  a  Continental  tour.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  we  lie  out  of  the  way  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  few  foreigners,  but 
those  possessing  wealth,  or  of  superior 
intelligence,  who  are  not  obliged  to 
seek  an  asylum,  will  come  to  visit  us. 
When  the  demand  arises  for  a  new 
class  of  hotels  there  will  doubtless  be 
a  supply.  Albert  Smith  is,  on  the 
whole,  too  sweeping.  He  should  have 
mentioned  some  of  our  little  country 
inns,  especially  those  haunted  by 
artists  and  fishermen,  as  perfect  con- 
trasts to  the  big  dreary  hotels.  What 
places  so  charming  for  a  summer 
sojourn  1  They  are  generally  known 
so  well  in  certain  circles  that  casual 
travellers  will  find  them  full.  I  have 
two  or  three  in  my  eye  now  :  there 
is  a  buxom  motherly  landlady,  who 
will  herself  superintend  the  drying 
of  your  clothes ;  there  is  bed-linen 
rather  rough,  but  snowy  white,  and 
a  great  white  easy-chair  to  lounge  in 
in  your  bedroom ;  there  is  a  merry, 
fresh-cheeked,  mountain  girl  to  wait 
on  you,  and  put  on  the  abundant 
board  that  honest  brown  bread  which 
is  the  ideal  of  the  staff  of  life,  and 
salmon  of  the  flakiest,  and  mutton  of 
the  tenderest,  and  the  foaming  jug  of 
home-brewed  ale  or  refreshing  cider, 
according  to  your  county.  Such 
places  the  sportsman,  the  artist,  the 
pedestrian  tourist,  the  naturalist, 
knows  and  loves,  for  he  has  enjoyed 
in  them  excellent  health,  excellent 
cheer,  all  sorts  of  kindness,  civility, 
and  readiness;  intellectual  conversa- 
tion in  wet  weather,  and  all  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  dry,  and  never 
come  out  of  them  the  worse  either  in 
pocket  or  in  temper.  There  is  none 
of  your  battered  grandeur  or  spurious 
wax-candles,  or  fringy  carpets,  but 
an  old  four-legged  mahogany  table, 
and  chairs  with  feet  like  claws, 
polished  to  perfect  lustre ;  and  a  floor 
clean,  yet  not  forbidding  the  dog  from 
sleeping  at  the  feet  of  his  dining 
master.  I  am  too  much  of  a  savage, 
and  too  little  of  a  Cockney,  to  feel 
much  at  home  in  any  place  where  no 
dogs  are  admitted  or  admissible.  I 
hate  a  nursery-garden  for  this  reason. 
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It  is  evident  that  Mr  Albert  Smith  will  effect  much.  Its  very  lightness 
either  did  not  know  of  or  has  forgotten  may  cause  it  to  be  diffused  like 
the  existence  of  such  "  oases  "  in  the  thistle-down,  until  it  has  produced  a 

crop  of  flowers  of  that  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent, and  intractable  kind  which 
symbolises  the  spirit  of  the  north  in 
the  motto  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit, 


hotel  desert,  or  he  would  surely  have 
made  some  exceptions.  But  I  do  not 
wish  to  find  fault  with  his  little 
"  scarlet  letter"  invidiously.  It  may 


abate  a  great  drawback  to  English     planting  itself  in  every  one's  way,  and 
travelling,  and  if  it  only  diminishes     attracting  every  one's  notice.    Thus 


its  sulk  and  stiffness,  without  dimi- 
nishing the  expense,  and  gains  us  the 
society  of  ladies  in  the  coffee-room,  it 


at  length  the  time-honoured  nuisance 
may  disappear. — Ever  yours, 

TLEPOLEMUS. 


THE  PEACE. 


AFTER  two  years  of  war,  Peace  has 
been  proclaimed.  Our  fleet  has  re- 
turned from  the  Baltic, — our  army  is 
quitting  the  Crimea, — the  din  of  our 
arsenals  is  stopped,  —  our  monster 
guns  will  be  sent  to  Woolwich,  instead 
of  Croustadt, — and  the  mighty  host 
of  gunboats  will  be  laid  up  in  dock, 
or  scattered  like  floating  martello- 
towers  among  the  various  roadsteads 
of  the  kingdom.  War,  and  its  ma- 
jestic but  burdensome  accompani- 
ments, are  over.  Fighting  and  fund- 
ing are  alike  at  an  end, — for  a  time  ; 
the  Budget  will  resume  its  old  cha- 
racter, by  the  yearly  taxes  meeting 
the  yearly  expenditure  ;  and  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  will  again  be 
turned  wholly  into  reproductive 
channels.  Peace  has  come.  To  those 
who  looked  below  the  surface,  it  was 
seen  to  be  a  settled  affair  before  ever 
the  Conferences  met ;  and  the  Treaty 
was  made  to  take  entire  effect  with- 
out waiting  for  its  ratification.  Evi- 
dently a  close  to  the  war  was  vehe- 
mently desired  in  some  quarters, — but 
the  national  gratification  expressed 
in  the  British  Isles  has  been  of  a  very 
qualified  description.  To  those  who 
remember  the  national  rejoicings  in 
1815, — the  burst  of  joy  and  triumph, 
and  "  the  festive  cities'  blaze"  which 
marked  the  meteor-like  course  of  the 
news,  till  the  whole  land  was  in  a  fer- 
vour of  excitement  and  congratula- 
tion,— to  such  the  staid  deportment 
of  the  nation  under  intelligence  of  the 
new  treaty  exhibits  a  significant 
contrast.  Manifestly  the  Peace  is 
-simply  accepted,  —  not  rejoiced  in. 
Even  the  Ministry  made  no  attempt 


to  turn  the  event  into  '"  political 
capital."  Parliament  reassembled 
to  hear  the  announcement  with 
less  excitement  than  precedes  many 
a  second-rate  party-debate  ;  and  the 
Premier,  usually  so  punctual,  that 
day  by  accident  (?)  came  too  late  to 
make  his  statement  at  the  proper 
time,  and  finally  announced  the  Peace 
with  hardly  a  congratulatory  word, 
and  to  a  thin  House !  The  pyrotechnic 
display  in  Hyde  Park,  now  announc- 
ed, is  a  new  idea,  probably  inspired 
by  the  tottering  state  of  the  Ca- 
binet and  the  imminence  of  a  Dis- 
solution. The  Ministerial  explana- 
tion given,  that  such  an  exhibition 
"  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
precedents  of  the  last  war"  —  as  if 
there  were  any  parallelism  between 
the  two  cases — only  called  forth  the 
laughter  of  the  House  ;  and  we  sus- 
pect the  thought  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  will  be  simply 
that  expressed  by  an  honourable 
member,  "Who  is  to  pay  for  the 
squibs  and  crackers  ?" 
-  John  Bull  is  not  a  demonstrative 
person,  and  preserves  his  composure 
where  a  Frenchman  would  be  in 
transports.  Nevertheless,  when  really 
pleased,  he  is  sufficiently  hearty  in 
his  acclamations, — his  lusty  British 
cheer  would  drown  all  the  Vive 
VEmpereurs  !  in  the  world,  —  and 
through  the  Press  he  has  a  thousand 
channels  for  the  expression  of  his 
satisfaction.  Clearly,  then,  John 
Bull  is  not  over-pleased  with  this  new 
Treaty.  He  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
way  in  which  the  war  has  closed  ; 
and  moreover  feels  keenly,  indeed 
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unreasonably,  the  contrast  between 
the  Peace  of  1815  and  the  Peace  of 
1856.     Throwing  the  actual  terms  of 
the  new  Treaty  out  of  sight  for  the 
moment,  it  must  be  said  that  circum- 
stances existed  in  1815  which  render- 
ed peace  more  welcome  then  than 
now.    The  war  had  been  longer,  more 
burdensome,  more  full  of  triumph  to 
the  arms  of  England  than  the  present 
one— and  each  of  those  circumstances 
made  peace  more  welcome  when  it 
came.    A  whole  generation  had  grown 
to  manhood  in  the  red  lap  of  war,  to 
whom  peace  was  a  thing  known  but 
from  hearsay,  and  who  longed  for  its 
bright  coming  as  for  a  millennial  era, 
to  release  them  from  heavy  burdens, 
and  usher  them  into  an  Utopian  pros- 
perity.   Long  tossed  upon  the  seas  of 
war,  the  nation  then    yearned  for 
peace  as  for  a  quiet  haven.    Assum- 
ing proportions  unparalleled  in  the 
world's  history,  the  storm  of  war  had 
rolled  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
even  into  further  climes.     For  five- 
and-twenty  years  the  red  tide  had 
ebbed  and  flowed  over  the  face  of  the 
Continent,  from  Moscow  to  Cadiz, 
from  the    Bosphorus  to  » Boulogne. 
Every  country,  by  turns  or  all  to- 
gether, had  witnessed  the  blaze  of 
camp-fires  and  the  shock  of  arms,  the 
extortions  of  war  and  the  horrors  of 
invasion,  and  Europe  was  then  seam- 
ed by  marching  armies  as  much  as  it 
now  is  by  lines  of  peaceful  railway. 
The  very  vicissitudes  of  that  contest 
had  given  to  it  a  fearful  anxiety  which 
made  men  long  to  be  done  with  it. 
Crowns  and  States  had  been  knocked 
down  like  ninepins, — victory  and  de- 
feat often  went  hand-in-hand, — Rus- 
sia, routed  and  stabbed  to  the  heart, 
revived  to  conquer,  —  France,  long 
victorious  to  excess,  at  length  waned, 
revived,  and  again  fell, — while  Britain, 
once  an  intrenched  camp  watched  by 
the  foe  from  Boulogne,  finally  pros- 
trated the  eagles  at  Waterloo,  and 
dictated    peace    in    twice-captured 
Paris. 

The  burdens  and  triumphs  of  that 
war  alike  tended  to  make  the  peace 
of  1815  popular  in  this  country.  Our 
taxes  and  our  victories  had  gone  on 
increasing  together  as  the  contest 
approached  its  grand  close  ;  and  the 
joy  at  our  victories  was  all  the  greater 
on  account  of  the  heavy  burdens  from 
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which  the  result  of  these  successes 
released  us.     But  in  the  war  just  con- 
cluded, we  have  neither  reaped  the 
triumphs  nor  felt  the  burdens  we  did 
then.     Gallant  soldiership  we  have 
had  in  excess;  but  of  exploits  of  ge- 
neralship in  the  field,  or  of  military 
administration  in  the  Cabinet,  we 
have  had  none.    Neither  Nelson  nor 
Wellington  has  found  a  successor  in 
the  late  war,  and  quite  as  little  has 
the  mantle  of  Napoleon  I.  descended 
upon  the  generals  of  our  Allies.     So 
that  Russia,  though  beaten  in  every 
encounter,  has  been  able  to  restrict 
the  operations  of  the  mighty  Allied 
host  to  a  few  square  miles  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tchernaya,  and  even  to 
snatch  some  goodly  laurels  from  us 
in  the  mountains  of  Armenia.    The 
fall  of  Kars,  the  double  repulse  from 
the  R,edan,  and  the  campaigns  of  our 
fleet  in  the  Baltic,  which  the  remiss- 
ness  of  the  Ministry  made  inglorious, 
have  lain  heavy  on  the  heart  of  the 
nation;   while  the  resources  of  the 
country  are  so  great,  and  commerce  so 
little  restricted  by  the  sphere  of  hosti- 
lities, that  the  financial  pressure  of  the 
war  has  been  hardly  felt.  This  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  has  greatly 
tended  to  produce  that  dissatisfaction, 
or  at  least  want  of  satisfaction,  at 
the  close  of  the  war  which  is  unques- 
tionably very  prevalent  in  the  country. 
We  were  strong,  and  had  not  put  forth 
our  strength, — we  were  but  breathed 
in  the  struggle,  and  saw  that  in  an- 
other bout  our  giant  strength  would 
smash  all  before  it.     The  somewhat 
sluggish  British  blood  was  at  length 
up.     Our  army  was  in  first-rate  con- 
dition, with  a  twelvemonth's  supplies 
of  everything,  in  the  Crimea ;  our 
Foreign  Legions  and  Turkish  Contin- 
gent were  ready  to  come  into  play ; 
the  Russian  fleet  was  annihilated  in 
the  Euxine,  and  the  whole  of  our  im- 
mense naval  power,  with  gunboats 
and  floating-batteries  and  monster- 
cannon,  was  ready  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  Baltic  to  blow  into  atoms  the 
Sebastopol  of  the  North.     "  Cron- 
stadt  ! "  was  the  word  in  every  one's 
heart.      Twice  held  at  bay  in  that 
quarter,  the  national  strength,  gather- 
ing force  by  being  pent  up,  was  ready 
to  burst  in  a  hurricane  of  iron  and 
fire  upon  the  Russian  fleet  and  fort- 
resses in  the  Baltic.    Far  from  faint- 
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ing,  like  our  foe  and  allies  alike,  in 
the  conflict,  Great  Britain  only  stood 
up  stronger  and  more  stubborn  for 
the  fray.  She  had  drawn  herself  to 
her  full  height ;  and  the  neutral 
Powers,  with  ill-concealed  jealousy 
and  apprehension,  beheld  the  "  proud 
Islanders,"  upon  whose  decline  they 
had  been  so  complacently  speculating, 
stand  forth  once  more  in  stalwart 
power  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Continent. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  however  favour- 
able to  the  interests  of  England,  in- 
volved contingencies  which  could  not 
be  contemplated  without  disquietude. 
The  war  must  have  changed  its  cha- 
racter. It  must  have  widened  and 
deepened — involving  all  Europe,  from 
the  North  Cape  to  the  toe  of  Italy, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  distant 
Caspian,  —  and  agitating  questions 
and  arousing  passions  which  the 
.present  generation  might  hardly 
have  seen  settled  or  allayed.  If 
the  French  General  had  possessed 
the  genius  requisite  to  turn  the 
Russian  position  on  the  Mackenzie 
Heights  immediately  after  the  fall  of 
Sevastopol,  the  war  might  have  been 
finished  with  a  stroke ;  but  once  that 
opportunity  escaped,  and  the  enemy 
obtained  time  either  to  make  a  suc- 
cessful stand  or  a  safe  retreat,  the 
Crimea  became  but  an  indifferent 
field  for  the  Allied  arms.  To  capture 
the  north  forts  of  Sebastopol,  which 
in  a  month's  time  could  be  replaced 
by  earthworks,  was  not  worth  fight- 
ing for  ;  while  to  have  followed  the 
retreating  enemy  into  the  waterless 
steppes  which  stretch  from  Sim- 
feropol past  Perekop  and  Arabat  in- 
to Southern  Russia,  would  have  been 
insanity.  To  destroy  Nicolaieff  would 
indeed  have  been  an  important  tri- 
umph ;  but  the  siege  of  that  place 
might  have  proved  nearly  as  pro- 
tracted as  the 'siege  of  Sebastopol, 
while  its  capture  would  not  have 
vitally  affected  Russia;  and  the 
prestige  of  the  Allied  arms  required 
that  a  mighty  host — the  banded 
strength  of  Britain,  France,  Turkey, 
and  Sardinia — should  not  again  be 
seen  kept  at  bay  for  a  year  by  Mus- 
covite earthworks,  in  a  mere  corner 
of  the  outer  edges  of  the  Czar's  do- 
minions. An  invasion  of  the  Trans- 
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Caucasian  provinces  of  Russia  would 
not  have  furnished  scope  for  the  vast 
army  of  the  Allies ;  and  moreover  the 
French,  having  no  interests  to  guard 
in  that  quarter,  would  not  have  sent 
a  single  regiment  on  any  such  mis- 
sion. The  programme  contemplated 
for  the  campaign  of  J1856,  it  is  rumour- 
ed, was  to  leave  the  Turks,  strength- 
ened by  an  auxiliary  force,  to  cope 
with  the  Russians  in  Armenia, 
and  to  transfer  the  grand  Allied 
army  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
where,  with  the  Swedes  co-operating, 
and  with  Revel  for  the  base  of  its 
operations,  it  would  have  advanced 
into  the  Polish  provinces,  with  the 
view  of  rousing  the  population  and  re- 
establishing an  independent  Poland. 
Observe  how  this  would  have 
affected  the  various  Powers  and  the 
character  of  the  war.  Austria,  who 
in  1831  was  willing  to  side  with  the 
Poles  against  Russia,  and  even  to 
give  up  to  them  Gallicia,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  new  kingdom  of  Poland 
should  be  governed  by  an  Austrian 
Archduke,  may  have  been  tempted 
by  the  offer  of  such  an  arrangement 
to  acquiesce  in  the  projects  of  the 
Allies — although  she  could  not  be 
blind  to  the  perils  of  «uch  a  course, 
and  in  any  case  resolved  to  wait  and 
see  how  things  would  go  before 
drawing  the  sword.  But  the  Prus- 
sian Government,  so  full  of  Rus- 
sian leanings,  was  certain  to  oppose 
any  project  for  re-establishing  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  for  such  a  step 
would  have  forced  them  to  give  up 
the  Polish  provinces  which  Prussia 
had  appropriated  in  1793.  Prus- 
sian hostility,  however,  was  provided 
for.  The  Allies  had  already  good 
ground  of  quarrel  with  her,  on  ac- 
count of  her  lucrative  connivance 
with  Russia  to  evade  the  effects  of 
the  Allied  blockade,  and  the  supply  of 
warlike  material  which  she  continued 
to  furnish  to  the  enemy.  Let  any 
one  call  to  mind  the  threatening  ar- 
ticles directed  against  Prussia  which 
appeared  in  Lord  Palmerston's  organ, 
at  the  end  of  last  year, — as  well  as 
the  memorable  address  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  the  Imperial  Guard 
on  its  return  from  the  Crimea,  in 
which  he  said  he  had  recalled 
them  because  he  might  soon  require 
their  services  nearer  home,  —  and 
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collaboration  will  be  found  of  the 
fact,  which  from  other  indications 
we  believe  true,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  war  being  continued,  the  hosti- 
lity of  Prussia  was  calculated  upon 
by  the  Allies.  Nor  would  this  en- 
largement of  the  sphere  of  war  have 
been  an  unmitigated  evil.  Russia 
would  have  felt  a  double  pressure  had 
the  Allied  blockade  been  extended 
to  "  neutral "  Prussia ;  and  an  im- 
portant end  would  likewise  have  been 
gained  by  keeping  firm  the  Alliance 
between  the  Western  Powers. 

For  in  truth  the  close  of  the  second 
year  of  the  Russian  War  found  the 
Western  Powers  very  differently  cir- 
cumstanced from  what  they  were  at 
its  commencement.  Instead  of  main- 
taining a  stubborn  fight  for  life, 
rather  than  for  victory,  upon  the 
frozen  plateau  of  Sebastopol,  they 
had  gained  such  successes  as  to  prove 
to  all  the  world  that  Russia  was 
worsted  in  the  strife.  But,  as  usually 
happens,  with  external  success  came 
internal  desagremens.  It  is  the  pres- 
sure of  external  danger  that  origi- 
nates coalitions  of  States,  and  pre- 
cisely as  that  danger  diminishes  does 
the  principle  of  cohesion  grow  weak. 
Pressing  danger  makes  the  menaced 
States  sink  all  minor  differences  in 
the  desire  to  repel  the  common  peril ; 
but  in  exact  proportion  as  success  at- 
tends a  Coalition,  do  the  native  dif- 
ferences of  the  States  (and  all  States 
differ  on  some  points)  reappear ; 
and  each,  having  won  itself  safety 
from  danger,  begins  to  look  after  and 
contend  for  its  individual  advantage. 
It  was  somewhat  in  this  attitude  that 
the  commencement  of  1856  found  the 
Grand  Alliance  against  Russia.  It 
was  clearly  the  interest  of  France  as 
much  as  of  England  to  prevent  Rus- 
sia acquiring  a  supremacy  of  power  in 
Europe ;  but  Russia's  growth  menaces 
these  States  in  different  ways, — so 
that  the  check  might  be  administered 
to  her  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  one 
of  those  Powers  without  satisfying 
the  other.  We  shall  see  that  this 
divergence  of  interests  was  not 
without  its  influence  upon  the  ulti- 
mate conditions  of  peace  •  but  let 
us  observe  here  that  France  had 
greaterinducements  to  conclude  peace 
than  Britain.  The  Russian  Black 
Sea  fleet  was  sunk,  Constantinople 
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was  temporarily  placed  in  safety,  and 
Napoleon  III.  could  terminate  the 
war  with  great  e'clat  to  himself.  Ac-- 
cordingly  France  began  to  ask, — 
What  shall  I  gain  by  continuing  the 
war  1  Britain  had  an  obvious  inte- 
rest in  destroying  Russia's  fleet  and 
arsenals  in  the  Baltic — because,  were 
that  done,  we  would  thenceforth  be 
safe  though  Russia  and  France  be- 
came friends  again,  and  could  even 
set  at  defiance  the  whole  Continent. 
But  France  had  no  particular  inte- 
rest in  such  an  exploit, — indeed  it 
was  rather  for  her  interest  that  Eng- 
land should  not  become  altogether 
supreme  at  sea,  and  that  the  ele- 
ments of  a  naval  confederacy  against 
the  Islanders  should  be  preserved. 
Britain,  with  her  Indian  possessions, 
had  clearly  an  interest  in  checking 
Russia's  progress  in  Asia  by  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Transcaucasian  pro- 
vinces ;  but  the  best  policy  for  France 
lay  in  turning  Russia's  progress  in 
that  very  direction.  Therefore,  with- 
out the  prospect  of  acquiring  the 
Rhine  provinces  (which  belong  to 
Prussia),  France  would  not  continue 
the  contest ;  and  even  with  so  cap- 
tivating a  certainty  before  her,  she 
hesitated  to  face  the  contingencies  of 
another  campaign.  The  French  Em- 
peror was  doubtless  apprehensive 
lest,  if  the  war  were  thus  widened  in 
its  sphere,  it  would  become  compli- 
cated with  revolutionary  and  national 
movements, — that  the  revival  of  Po- 
land would  be  attended  by  risings  in 
Italy, — that  the  Austrian  alliance, 
upon  which  he  naturally  desires  so 
much  to  lean,  would  be  broken  by 
•the  exigencies  of  such  a  war  of  na- 
tionalities,— and  that,  thus  terrified, 
Prussia  and  Austria  might  make  com- 
mon cause  with  Russia,  and  form  a 
League  of  Kings  which  might  tem- 
porarily dominate  over  Europe. 
England,  with  the  sea  between  her 
and  the  Continent,  might  afford  to 
brave  such  contingencies ;  but 
France,  with  an  extensive  land-fron- 
tier, with  reason  hesitated  to  expose 
herself  to  be  overmatched  by  such  a 
Coalition. 

The  brave  little  State  of  Sardinia, 
whose  conduct  throughout  the  con- 
test ought  to  win  for  her  our  lasting 
sympathy,  leaned  to  the  bolder  policy 
of  England,  and  preferred  to  go  on 
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She  rather  welcomed     representations,  but  then  lie  had  fears 


with  the  war. 

than  shrank  from  the  prospect  of  a 
fight  for  liberty  and  nationality,  and 
an  extension  of  the  war  to  Italy. 
She  is  the  model  "People's  State"  on 
the  Continent, — her  laws  and  Execu- 
tive being  free  and  tolerant  alike  in 
spirit  and  in  action,  and  resting  for 
support  entirely  upon  the  suffrages 
of  the  community.  As  such,  she  is 
hated  by  the  despotic  Powers,  espe- 
cially by  her  neighbour  and  old  foe 
Austria,  who  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
on  the  watch  to  destroy  her ;  and 
knowing  this,  probably  Sardinia  had 
no  objection  to  the  war  a  Voutrance 
with  which  she  is  threatened — this 
War  of  Opinion  which  yet  awaits 
Europe— occurring  at  present  when 
she  is  so  powerfully  backed.  But 
the  more  powerful  Austria  leant  the 
other  way,  and  threw  her  weight 
into  the  scale  for  peace — peace  a  tout 
prix.  And  her  influence  with  France 
was  great.  Ever  since  his  succession 
to  the  French  throne,  Napoleon  III. 
has  courted  an  alliance  with  Austria ; 
and  in  so  doing  he  has  only  given  a 
fresh  proof  of  his  political  sagacity. 
Unlike  England,  France  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  land-power.  It  is  only  by 
a  land-invasion  that  she  can  ever  be 
struck  to  the  heart, — and  it  is  by  the 
combined  armies  of  Eussia  and  Ger- 
many that  such  an  invasion  is  alone 


of  an  opposite  kind  which  he  could 
not  disregard.  It  is  true  that,  with 
the  help  of  France,  he  could  keep  at 
bay  the  actual  danger  on  the  side  of 
Russia ;  but  then  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  has  perils  for  which  a  Russian, 
not  a  French  alliance,  would  be  the 
best  remedy.  Let  another  fever-fit 
of  Nationality  or  Revolution  pass  over 
Europe— as  pass  again  it  will— and 
Austria  will  again  see  half  her  do- 
minions in  revolt.  The  impulsive 
French  nation  will  then  be  in  a  simi- 
lar temper ;  and  if  the  G  allic  legions 
march  eastwards  at  such  a  season,  it 
will  be  for  some  other  purpose  than  to 
prop  the  tottering  crowns  of  the  Ab- 
solutist Sovereigns.  In  such  an  emer- 
gency, the  only  help  of  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  would  lie  in  Russia ;  and  if 
Russia  had  previously  been  strangled 
by  the  Allies,  or  alienated  by  Aus- 
tria's own  conduct,  matters  would  go 
hardly  with  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
Hence  Austria  halted  between  two 
opinions.  She  does  not  give  a  rush  for 
England,  and  cordially  hates  Lord 
Palmerston ;  but  she  perceived  that  of 
the  two  grand  perils  which  await  her 
in  the  future,  France  can  help  her 
against  the  one,  and  Russia  against  the 
other, — and  she  strove  to  stand  well 
with  both.  At  present,  Revolution  is 
asleep,  and  it  is  the  growth  of  Rus- 


practicable.      Hence  the    policy  of    sia  that  is  the  prime  danger,  there- 


France  naturally  is,  to  find  an  ally 
among  these  States,  by  whose  moral 
support  she  may  prevent  a  Conti- 
nental Confederacy  against  her  aris- 
ing, or  by  the  aid  of  whose  armies 
she  may  be  able  to  overcome  it. 
For  many  reasons,  which  we  need  not 
now  enumerate,  Austria  is  at  present 
a  more  natural  ally  of  France  than 
Prussia  is,  and  hence  it  is  Austria 
whom  the  French  Emperor  has  striven 
to  attract  into  a  bond  of  mutual 
alliance.  Since  the  war  commenced, 
especially,  Napoleon  III.  has  been 
assiduously  pointing  out  to  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  that  if  Russia  triumph, 
Austria  will  be  swallowed  up  next ; 
that  if  the  Northern  Colossus  suc- 
ceed in  extending  her  arms  south- 
wards, she  will  surround  and  enfold 
Austria  in  her  murderous  embrace, 
and  crush  her  on  the  first  convenient 
opportunity.  The  Austrian  Emperor 
could  not  fail  to  see  the  truth  of  these 


fore  Austria  inclined  towards  France  ; 
but  feeling  that  an  epoch  of  Revolu- 
tion is  sure  to  recur,  she  dared  not 
wholly  break  with  Russia,  lest  she 
should  be  left  helpless  when  her  sea- 
son of  internal  danger  returns.  If  the 
war  went  on,  she  was  doubtless  still 
prepared  to  play  fast-and-loose,  and 
watch  the  progress  of  events,  espe- 
cially the  result  of  the  Allied  opera- 
tions in  Poland,  before  committing 
herself ;  but  even  the  prospect  of  an 
Austrian  Archduke  ascending  the 
Polish  throne  could  not  blind  her  to 
the  dread  contingencies  inseparable 
from  such  a  plan  of  operations  ;  and 
peace  above  all  things — peace  while 
it  was  yet  time — peace,  to  save  her 
from  financial  ruin  and  dread  politi- 
cal complexities  —  was  the  point  to 
which  the  efforts  of  Austria  were 
directed. 

Thus   the   pressing   instances    of 
Austria,  coinciding  with  their  own  in- 
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terests,  gave  the  French  Govern- 
ment a  strong  bias  towards  imme- 
diate peace.  Austria  pressed  France, 
and  France  and  Austria  together 
pressed  England.  The  pressure  of 
these  two  Governments  towards 
peace  made  itself  felt  a  year  ago, — 
but  with  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  it  be- 
came irresistible.  Austria  resumed 
her  solicitations  and  her  offers  of 
mediation  with  redoubled  earnest- 
ness; and  from  that  time  it  be- 
came known  to  those  who  get  peeps 
behind  the  diplomatic  curtains  that 
the  French  Emperor  was  bent  upon 
(•losing  the  war,  and  that  the  pro- 
bability was,  that  this  time  the  Bri- 
tish Government  must  consent.  Well 
aware,  however,  that  if  peace  were 
to  be  made  then,  Britain  would 
neither  get  such  favourable  terms, 
nor  occupy  so  high  a  position,  as  she 
would  were  the  war  continued, — and 
supported  by  the  general  cry  of  the 
nation  for  another  campaign,  Lord 
Palmerston  showed  little  relish  for 
the  resumption  of  conferences,  in 
which  double-dealing  Austria  was 
again  to  act  as  mediator.  However, 
the  necessities  of  his  position  left 
him  no  alternative.  Austria  began 
her  work,  and  drew  up  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Four  Points,  bearing,  of 
course,  much  more  hardly  upon  Rus- 
sia than  those  of  the  previous  spring, 
but  attending  mainly  to  the  interests 
of  Austria,  and  not  at  all  to  the  pe- 
culiar interests  of  England.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  British  Govern- 
ment insisted  upon  a  Fifth  Point 
being  added,  stipulating  for  the  non- 
reconstruction  of  Bomarsund,  and 
also  for  some  restriction  upon  Rus- 
sia's aggressive  spirit  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  Austria  re- 
fused to  insert  such  conditions  in  her 
ultimatum  •  France  would  not  make 
*mch  insertion  a  sine  qud  non ;  and 
the  British  Government,  feeling 
themselves  upon  delicate  ground, 
and  certain  of  being  keenly  attacked 
by  the  Peace  party  in  Parliament  if 
they  did  not  proceed  with  the  Con- 
ferences, assented  to  the  Fifth  Point 
being  expressed  merely  in  general 
terms,  and  reluctantly  resigned  them- 
selves to  make  the  best  they  could  of 
their  peculiar  position. 
The  Conferences,  therefore,  did  not 
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open  under  circumstances  auspicious 
to  the  special  interests  of  England. 
The  prospect  of  an  heir  to  his  throne 
increased  the  desire  of  the  French 
Emperor  for  an  immediate  pacifica- 
tion. He  had  hitherto  met  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  by  means  of  State- 
loans,  which  had  tended  to  maintain 
his  popularity  by  not  increasing  the 
national  taxes,  and  even  strengthened 
his  government  by  giving  a  numerous 
body  of  small  capitalists  a  special  in- 
terest in  upholding  it.  But  funding  is 
a  process  by  which  the  present  is 
benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  future. 
It  suited  the  interests  of  the  French 
Emperor  admirably,  as  long  as  he 
had  no  prospect  of  prolonging  his 
dynasty ;  but  with  the  advent  of 
an  heir,  the  future  of  France  became 
as  important  a  consideration  to  Na- 
poleon III.  as  the  present,  and  the 
loan-system  he  felt  must  be  discon- 
tinued. The  financial  condition  of 
France,  also,  had  become  embar- 
rassed by  the  drain  of  bullion  for  the 
war,  added  to  that  occasioned  by  the 
deficient  harvest  :  so  that  in  the 
middle  of  February  the  specie  in 
the  Bank  of  France  stood  at  only 
£8,571,000,  against  a  note-circulation 
of  £25,1 10,000,  notwithstanding  that 
the  purchases  of  bullion  had  amounted 
to  £l 2,000,000  since  the  preceding 
July.  The  French  nation,  too,  per- 
ceiving no  direct  gain  to  be  achieved 
by  the  war,  and  less  informed  and 
qualified  to  appreciate  ulterior  results 
than  the  British  public,  exhibited  no 
enthusiasm  in  the  contest.  It  was 
neither  a  war  of  conquest  like  those 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  nor  a  war  of 
'principles  like  that  which  roused 
them  en  masse  in  the  times  of  the  Re- 
volution ;  and  the  class  of  ex-states- 
men and  litterateurs,  revengeful  at 
being  excluded  from  power,  and  eager 
for  the  revival  of  any  Government 
(whether  Bourbonist  or  Republican) 
which  would  replace  them  in  office, 
sought  every  opportunity  of  damag- 
ing the  Imperial  regime  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation.  These  considerations, 
joined  to  the  prestige  which  had 
hitherto  attended  alike  his  policy  and 
his  arms,  all  conspired  to  make  the 
French  Emperor  resolutely  desirous 
of  concluding  an  immediate  peace, 
rather  than  face  the  contingencies 
2  u 
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.e  from  a  prolongation  of    pion  of  national  and  popular  rights, 


the  war. 

Self-interest  is  the  only  pole-star 
acknowledged  in  the  policy  of  States, 
and  when  such  was  the  "position  of 
her  leading  colleagues  in  the  Confer- 
ences, it  seemed  as  if  the  influence 
of  England  would  be  impotent  to 
prevent  the  conclusion|of  a  peace  very- 
unworthy  of  the  successes  of  the 
Allies  or  the  requirements  of  Europe. 
But  the  British  Government  had  an 
important    hold  upon    the    French 
Emperor.    Much  as  Napoleon  III. 
courted  the  Austrian  alliance,  that 
with  England  is  more  indispensable 
to  him.    To  have  drawn  back  while 
England  led  on,  would  have  been  to 
resign  the  lead  among  the  popular 
States  of  the  West.    It  would  have 
publicly  transferred  the  champion- 
ship of  liberty,  or  at  least  anti-Rus- 
sianism,  from  France  to  Great  Bri- 
tain.    "  The  eyes  of  all  who  suffer," 
said  Napoleon  III.  in  one  of  his  ad- 
dresses last  year,  "  turn  to  the  West ;" 
but  thenceforth  the  suffering  nations 
would  have  looked  only  to  England, 
while  the  prestige  of  the  French  Em- 
peror   would    nave    suffered    fatal 
eclipse.    Besides,  material  interests 
as  well  as  moral  counselled  the  saga- 
cious ruler  of  the  Tuileries  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land.     The  Continent  is  not    safe. 
The  elements  of  revolt  exist  alike  in 
Italy  and  in  many  j)arts  of  Germany. 
Were   the  slumbering  but  undying 
spirit  of  the  Revolution  again  to  burst 
forth,  Napoleon  III.  must  either  head 
it  or  be  destroyed  by  it;  and  by 
adopting  the  former  alternative,  he 
knows    that    his  Austrian  alliance 
would  be  ruptured  at  once,  and  he 
would  find  himself  face  to  face  in 
mortal  struggle  with  the  Absolutist 
States  of  Eastern  Europe.    Did  the 
future  appear  a  calm  sea,  Napoleon 
III.  might  content  himself  with  cul- 
tivating a  good  understanding  with 
his  brother  potentates  of  the  Conti- 
nent ;  but  such  an  alliance  with  des- 
potic   Courts,  he  sees,  would    not 
benefit  him  in  the  event  of  the  out- 
break of  peoples.    Hence,  perceiving 
that  the  War  of  Opinion  which  his 
great  uncle  predicted  is  impending, 
or  indeed  is  already  covertly  at  work, 
the  French  Emperor  has  allied  him- 
self with  England,  the  great  cham- 


as  a  support  against  the  pressure  of 
the  Absolutist  sovereigns.  These 
considerations  were  not  without  their 
effect  in  the  recent  Conferences. 
While  the  preliminary  negotiations 
were  still  pending,  some  statements, 
we  believe,  were  made  to  the  French 
Emperor  as  to  the  insecure  condition 
of  Continental  tranquillity,  which 
tended  to  make  the  English  alliance 
more  important  than  ever  in  his  eyes  ; 
and  in  all  his  communications  with 
the  Russian  Emperor  he  gave  the 
latter  distinctly  to  understand  that 
no  consideration  would  induce  him 
to  secede  from  the  British  alliance. 

The  French  Emperor,  it  must  be 
allowed,  played  his  part  in  these 
delicate  and  momentous  negotiations 
with  consummate  ability.  Baron 
Seebach,  a  relative  of  Count  Nessel- 
rode,  and  Saxon  minister  at  Paris, 
was  made  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian Emperors.  Taking  the  Saxon 
Baron  into  semi-confidence,  Napoleon 
III.  stated  to  him  frankly  the  Allied 
projects  for  the  next  campaign,  so 
threatening  to  the  integrity  of  Rus- 
sia,— but  at  the  same  time  expressed 
his  own  earnest  desire  for  peace,  and 
entreated  the  Russian  Emperor  to 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  moderation, 
and  [by  a  timely  pacification  avert 
mortal  danger  to  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  the  contingency  of  terrible 
troubles  from  Europe.  Declaring 
that  nothing  would  tempt  him  to 
break  with  England,  the  French  Em- 
peror doubtless  added  that,  if  Russia 
would  accept  the  Allied  proposals,  he 
would  use  his  influence  in  concert 
with  Austria  to  moderate  the  de- 
mands of  the  British  and  Turkish 
Governments.  After  a  brief  demur, 
which  threatened  to  nip  the  negotia- 
tions in  the  bud,  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment assented  to  the  preliminaries. 
The  Conferences  soon  afterwards 
commenced  at  Paris  ;  and  a  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  signed  by  the  Plenipoten- 
tiaries on  Sunday  the  30th  March — 
a  week  after  a  son  had  been  born  to 
the  French  Emperor. 

Ere  these  pages  issue  from  the 
press,  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty 
will  have  been  exchanged,  and  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  made  known  to 
Europe.  If  we  are  rightly  informed, 
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the  leading  conditions  of  the  peace 
are,  that  the  Aland  Isles  are  not 
to  be  re-fortified, — that  consuls  of 
the  European  Powers  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  all  the  Russian  ports, 
—  that  Nicolaieff  and  its  arsenals 
are  to  be  preserved,  and  a  Rus- 
sian squadron  of  ships  of  war  per- 
mitted to  be  re-established  in  the 
Black  Sea, — that  Russia  is  to  cede 
the  fortress  of  Ismael  and  the  river- 
coast  of  the  Danube  in  Bessarabia, — 
and  that  this  strip  of  land  is  to  be 
added  to  the  Moldo-Wallachian  pro- 
vinces, which  are  still  to  own  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  conjoined 
with  an  internal  government  of  their 
own.  Such  is  the  Treaty  which 
French  statesmen,  in  their  love  of 
parodox,  describe  as  "  honourable  to 
all  and  humiliating  to  none."  As 
soon  as  possible  after  its  ratification, 
the  Russians  are  to  resign  the  ruins 
of  Kars  to  the  Turks,  while  the  Allied 
troops  are  to  evacuate  Sebastopol, 
Kertch,  Eupatoria,  Redout  Kaleh, 
and  Kinburn,  and  to  disappear,  both 
fleet  and  army,  from  the  Euxinian 
waters. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sucli 
terms  are  humiliating  to  Russia.  To 
cede  a  portion  of  territory,  however 
small,  and  to  submit  to  dictation  in 
matters  with  which  ordinarily  other 
Powers  have  no  right  to  interfere,  is 
unquestionably  a  humiliation  for  any 
State.  But  the  real  question  is  not 
whether  the  vanquished  aggressor 
has  been  humbled,  but  whether  he 
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Isles,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  system  of  earthworks  adopted 
by  Todleben  allows  of  the  strongest 
fortifications  being  erected  any- 
where in  a  few  weeks.  Sebastopol 
was  girdled  with  its  redoubtable  de- 
fences in  three  months'  time,  under 
the  very  eyes  and  fire  of  the  Allied 
armies ;  and  not  only  the  Aland 
Islands,  which  are  half  the  year  shut 
in  from  our  fleet  by  the  ice,  but  any 
points  on  the  Black  Sea  coasts,  might 
be  fortified  with  earthworks  bristling 
with  the  heaviest  artillery  before  a 
single  step  could  be  taken  to  prevent 
it.  Even  the  stipulated  restriction 
of  her  war-fleet  in  the  Euxine  must 
not  be  too  securely  relied  on ;  for  the 
arsenals  of  Nicolaieff  remain, — the 
fleet  of  large  merchant-steamers  she 
is  about  to  build  at  that  port  may, 
like  the  famous  Vladimir  of  Sebasto- 
pol notoriety,  be  so  constructed  as  to 
be  convertible  to  war-purposes, — and 
the  bay  of  Sebastopol,  with  its 
northern  forts  and  numerous  earth- 
batteries,  still  remains  to  give  them 
an  impregnable  shelter.  Humiliating, 
then,  the  Treaty  certainly  is  to  Rus- 
sia ;  but  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose 
that  it  disarms  her.  Indeed,  no 
greater  error  can  be  committed  by 
any  statesmen  or  people  than  to 
place  too  much  reliance  on  treaties, 
—  or  to  believe  themselves  safe, 
though  unarmed,  because  their  enemy 
has  promised  not  to  attack  them 
for  the  future.  All  history  shows 
that  Treaties  exist  no  longer  than 


, 

has  been  humbled  sufficiently,  and  there  is  a  power  to  enforce  them.  It 
whether  we  have  taken  as  ample  pre-  is  only  natural,  as  well  as  an  estab- 
cautions  against  his  future  attacks 

enabled  us  to  do. 


as  our  successes 
Engaged,  as  Russia  has  been,  single- 
handed  with  the  most  powerful  Alli- 
ance of  States  which  the  present 
position  of  Europe  admits  of,  it  is 
needful  to  consider  whether  she  has 
not  made  peace  on  terms  so  easy  as, 
in  the  eyes  not  only  of  her  own  people 
but  of  other  States,  rather  to  increase 
than  diminish  the  prestige  of  her 
military  power.  The  so-called  "neu- 
tralisation" of  the  Black  Sea  now 
agreed  to  by  the  Allies,  is  the  very 
scheme  of  equipoise  rejected  by  them 
at  the  Vienna  Conferences  a  year 
ago  ;  and  as  to  the  stipulation  for 
the  non-fortification  of  the  Aland 


lished  fact,  that  the    Power   upon 
whom  a  treaty  has  been  imposed, 


seeks  the  first  opportunity  of  shaking 
off  its  obligations,  and  it  does  so  all 
the  more  quickly  when  its  vanquisher 
has  been  an  Alliance  of  States, — for 
the  diverse  interests  and  circum- 
stances of  those  States  rarely  allow 
of  their  combining  again  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  treaty.  Time  will 
show  if  such  is  not  to  be  the  issue 
in  the  present  case.  The  future  of 
Europe  looks  troubled,  and  pregnant 
with  serious  complications;  let  not 
the  British  people,  then,  go  to  sleep  in 
unfounded  security,  or  content  them- 
selves with  intrusting  the  interests  of 
the  empire  to  defences  of  parchment. 
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The  only  provision  of  the  Treaty 
which  anywhere  puts  a  bit  into 
the  mouth  of  Russia,  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  cession  of  the  strip 
of  land  in  Bessarabia.  By  this 
provision,  the  Russian  frontier  will 
be  pushed  back  from  the  Danube, 
and  the  narrow  strip  of  land  thus 
ceded,  including  the  fortress  of  Is- 
mael,  will  be  incorporated  with  the 
Moldo-Wallachian  State,  owing  alle- 
giance to  Turkey.  Such  a  rectifica- 
tion of  frontiers  will  considerably  im- 
pede the  advance  of  Russian  armies 
in  future ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
to  be  recollected  that  the  Russian 
armies  never  invade  Turkey  in  force 
by  the  route  of  Ismael  and  the  Lower 
Danube,  owing  to  the  pestilential 
wastes  of  the  Dobrudscha  which  there 
line  the  southern  bank  of  the  river, 
— but  by  Roudshuk  and  Silistria, 
where  no  new  obstacles  are  inter- 
posed. The  Principalities  are  just 
the  Principalities  still.  The  exclu- 
sive protectorate  of  Russia  has  in- 
deed been  shaken  off  them ;  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  altera- 
tion made  in  their  condition  will  suf- 
fice to  make  the  other  Powers  a  whit 
more  zealous  of  their  defence  than 
when  they  allowed  Russia  to  seize 
them  as  a  "  material  guarantee,"  or 
Austria  to  enter  and  tyrannise  over 
them  in  the  character  of  a  selfish 
neutral.  We  shall  not  stay  to  in- 
quire how  far  the  Austrian  occupa- 
tion of  the  Principalities  was  useful 
to  the  Allied  arms,  and  how  far  it 
was  the  reverse, — not  least  among  its 
disadvantages  being  that  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  the  Austrians  has  pre- 
pared the  Moldo-Wallachians,  in  any 
future  emergency  of  this  kind,  to 
throw  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Russia  rather  than  again 
be  thralled  by  the  white-coated 
Austrians.  But,  before  leaving  this 
vexed  question  to  future  historians, 
let  us  say  that  we  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  assent  to  this  Aus- 
trian occupation  of  the  Principalities 
came  primarily  from  France.  It  is  one 
of  the  idees  Napoleoniennes,  and  a  very 
shrewd  one.  It  was  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  military  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  that  this  Austrian  occu- 
pation found  favour  with  the  French 
Emperor,  but  as  a  first  step  towards 
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the  establishment  of  Austria  in  the 
Principalities  as  their  actual  owner, 
— and  this  again  as  a  certain  means 
of  setting  Austria  and  Russia  at  per- 
manent feud,  and  consequently  throw- 
ing the  former  Power  into  close  alli- 
ance with  France.  The  project  of 
thus  interjecting  Austria  as  a  shield 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  was  an 
idea  suggested  by  Talleyrand  to  the 
first  Napoleon,  and  the  sagacity  of 
the  nephew  doubtless  inspires  him 
with  the  desire  to  accomplish  what 
his  uncle  left  undone.  In  the  pam- 
phlet attributed  to  the  Imperial  pen, 
published  in  the  summer  of  1853, 
when  this  war  was  brewing,  en- 
titled A  Revision  of  the  Map  of 
Europe,  the  plan  of  giving  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces  to  Austria  was  advo- 
cated, and  at  the  same  time  the 
abandonment  by  her  of  her  Italian 
possessions.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  have  been  specially  advan- 
tageous to  France, — because  it  would 
not  only,  by  setting  Austria  and 
Russia  at  loggerheads,  have  secured 
the  alliance  of  the  former  Power  to 
France,  but  would  have  removed  that 
sole  but  most  fruitful  cause  of  quarrel 
between  the  two  Powers,  arising  from 
their  rivalry  in  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Austria  would  thus  have  been  entirely 
removed  from  Western  politics,  and 
become  a  Black  Sea  Power  in  lasting 
antagonism  to  Russia.  It  is  said 
Napoleon  III.  made  a  direct  proposal 
of  this  kind  to  Austria,  but  that  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  refused  to  abandon 
her  possessions  in  Northern  Italy. 
She  would  take  all  that  the  Allies 
would  give  her,  but  relinquish  no- 
thing. Or,  to  give  her  adroit  diplo- 
matists due  credit,  it  is  probably 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  Austria 
hesitated  between  the  French  and 
Russian  alliance,  and  refused  to  fore- 
go her  Italian  possessions  for  the 
sake  of  establishing  a  new,  and  of 
course  disputed,  claim  to  provinces, 
the  possession  of  which  would  place 
her  in  enduring  antagonism  to  the 
ambition  of  Russia.  But  the  cession 
of  her  Italian  provinces  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  as  to  an  alli- 
ance between  Austria  and  France. 
Italy  is  the  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween these  two  Powers.  Each  has 
military  occupation  of  important 
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parts  of  the  peninsula, — each  seeks 
to  extend  its  influence  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  other, — and  the  next 
serious  outburst  of  revolution  and 
nationality  among  the  people  will 
cause  the  Transalpine  Powers  to  take 
opposite  sides  in  the  struggle.  In 
the  eventualities  of  the  Italian  ques- 
tion will  be  found  the  rock  which 
will  ultimately  make  shipwreck  of 
the  Gallo-Austrian  Alliance. 

It  is  next  to  be  observed  that  the 
Treaty  gives  a  Danubian,  not  a 
Euxinian  solution  to  the  Eastern 
question.  Nicolaieff  is  not  to  be  dis- 
mantled, and  a  .Russian  squadron  is 
still  to  navigate  the  Black  Sea, — but 
a  strip  of  territoiy  is  to  be  sliced  from 
her  on  the  Danube.  This  is  a  Gallo- 
Austrian,  not  a  British,  solution  of 
the  difficulty ;  and  during  the  early 
period  of  the  negotiations,  the  Brit- 
ish diplomatists  .  argued  strongly 
against  it,  but  in  vain.  A  few  words 
will  suffice  to  show  the  important 
difference,  as  regards  British  interests, 
between  these  two  methods  for  check- 
ing Russian  progress  in  the  East. 
By  guarding  the  line  of  the  Danube, 
while  leaving  open  the  Transcauca- 
sian  frontier  and  the  shores  of  Ana- 
tolia, you  change  the  main  line  of 
Kussian  advance  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Black  Sea, 
You  divert  it  from  Europe  into  Asia, 
and  by  so  doing  change  the  Powers 
with  whom  such  southward  progress 
brings  her  into  collision.  On  the 
Danube  she  has  Austria  for  a  rival ; 
but  for  Asia  Minor  Austria  has  no 
concern,— there  Russia  will  meet  no 
rival  but  Great  Britain,  who  will  be 
left  to  struggle  with  her  single- 
handed.  In  truth,  this  project  also 
— like  that  of  giving  the  Danubian 
provinces  to  Austria — is  one  of  the 
sagacious  ideas  of  the  elder  Napoleon, 
who  regarded  it  as  the  best  method 
for  diverting  the  march  of  Russia 
from  Europe  into  Asia,  and  thereby 
not  only  of  freeing  France  and  her 
Austrian  alliance  from  the  rivalry  and 
pressure  of  the  Czars,  but  of  raising  a 
new  and  permanent  source  of  antago- 
nism between  Russia  and  England, 
—every  step  of  the  former  of  these 
Powers  necessarily  bringing  her  nearer 
to  the  Indian  empire,  and  line  of  com- 
munication therewith,  of  the  latter. 
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The  general  public,  alive  only  to  the 
interests  of  the  moment,  may  under- 
rate the  importance  of  this  stipula- 
tion, but  its  consequences  will  be 
none  the  less  momentous  because  not 
immediate.  It  is  a  legacy  of  hostility 
between  Russia  and  England  which 
the  future  will  duly  honour. 

Such,  then,  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  Treaty.  If  it  be  granted 
that  peace  must  have  been  made  at 
the  present  juncture,  we  candidly 
say  that  we  do  not  think  that  it 
was  possible  to  procure  for  Eng- 
land any  better  terms.  But  why 
not  have  gone  on  with  the  war? 
Why  not  have  insisted  for  that  "  one 
campaign  more,"  which  the  'British 
public  demanded?  Would  not  the 
united  navies  and  gigantic  flotilla  of 
England,  France,  and  Sweden  have 
this  summer  blown  to  atoms  the 
Baltic  fleet  of  Russia,  despite  all  its 
defences,  and  laid  Cronstadt  itself  in 
ruins,  by  means  of  the  monster- 
ordnance  now  consigned  to  our  arsen- 
als 1  Would  not,  also,  an  expedition  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  have 
wrested  from  the  Russians  the  Trans- 
caucasian  provinces,  —  placed  the 
Gates  of  Derbend  and  other  passes  of 
the  mountains  in  the  hands  of  Schamyl 
and  his  Circassians, — freed  Persia  as 
well  as  Turkey  from  Muscovite  pres- 
sure, and  thereby  re-established  our 
prestige  at  the  Court  of  Teheran, — 
and  erected  Georgia  and  the  other 
rescued  provinces  into  a  Christian 
State,  with  the  Circassians  as  its  out- 
posts and  the  Caucasus  as  its  wall 
of  defence?  Possibly — such  results 
were  clearly  open  to  our  attainment. 
But  France  neither  cared  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Baltic,  nor  for  the  checking  of  Russian 
progress  in  Asia, — and  quite  as  little 
for  furnishing  opportunity  for  a  dis- 
play of  strength  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land which  would  throw  her  own 
efforts  into  the  shade.  Her  ordinary 
finances,  too,  were  exhausted, — and 
her  Emperor  would  neither  contract 
fresh  loans,  nor  impose  additional 
taxes,  which  would  diminish  his  own 
popularity.  In  short,  he  would  not 
go  on  with  the  war.  Napoleon  III. 
is  the  real  author  of  the  present 
peace.  It  will  make  him  more  ac- 
ceptable to  Continental  Courts, — 
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but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it 
will  really  fortify  his  position  at 
home. 

If  the  actual  signing  of  the  Treaty 
was  a  necessity  with  our  statesmen, 
manifestly  it  was  due  to  Ministerial 
errors,  great  and'many,  that  the  war 
has  not  terminated  in  a  manner 
more  consonant  with  the  wishes 
of  the  nation.  A  heavy  responsibi- 
lity rests  with  the  Government  for 
the  gigantic  power  of  the  nation  not 
having  been  sooner  put  forth.  We 
are  only  ready  to  act  efficiently  now, 
when  it  is  too  late  !  For  two  years 
have  our  naval  expeditions  to  the 
Baltic  failed  for  want  of  gunboats, — 
and  thus  the  opportunity  has  been 
lost  of  securing  our  supremacy  at  sea 
for  a  generation  to  come.  With  the 
Russian  fleet  destroyed,  we  could 
have  bid  defiance  to  the  Continent, 
though  its  every  shore  were  bristling 
with  hostile  bayonets  ; — and  he  who 
does  not  perceive  that  such  may  yet 
be  our  position  of  isolation,  looks  but 
a  short  way  below  the  surface  of 
affairs.  Lords  Palmerston  and  Cla- 
rendon, as  acting  and  influential 
members  of  the  Aberdeen  Govern- 
ment, can  never  absolve  themselves 
from  the  guilt  of  that  Administra- 
tion; and  that  they  cannot  undo 
the  injuries  to  the  nation  which 
the  incompetency  of  that  Cabi- 
net produced,  they  themselves  must 
now  feel  bitterly.  Since  their  acces- 
sion to  undivided  power,  we  at- 
tribute to  them  a  more  noble  and 
patriotic  policy  ;  and  yet  some  things 
must  be  written  down  in  stern  cen- 
sure of  their  administration.  Leav- 
ing out  of  view  the  American  En- 
listment imbroglio,  so  rashly  and 
needlessly  occasioned,  and  so  em- 
barrassing to  the  momentary  in- 
terests, as  well  as  opposed  to  the 
lasting  sympathies  of  our  country, 
— what  is  to  be  said  of  the  fall  of 
Ears?  Although  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment be  plainly  responsible  for 
the  inadequate  provisioning  of  that 
important  fortress,  it  is  not  less  ob- 
vious that  the  Western  Powers  are 
entirely  to  blame  for  the  failure  of 
the  attempts  for  its  relief.  Over- 
shadowed by  the  gigantic  power  of 
its  Allies,  Turkey  had  become  little 
else  than  a  tool  in  their  hands, — they 
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had  broken  up  its  armies,  ignored  its 
generals,  and  drafted  its  troops 
whither  they  pleased;  and  assum- 
ing these  powers,  they  must  take  the 
corresponding  responsibility.  They 
could  not  keep  the  flower  of  the 
Turkish  forces  in  the  Crimea,  and 
yet  blame  the  Porte  for  not  having 
troops  enough  in  Anatolia  to  prer 
serve  Kars.  Two  days  would  have 
sufficed  to  have  transported  twenty 
thousand  men  from  trie  Crimea  to 
Batoum  or  Trebizond,  —  yet  not  a 
regiment  was  sent !  The  demand 
for  assistance — for  the  use  of  its  own 
troops  —  was  repeatedly  and  most 
urgently  made  by  the  Porte,  only  to 
be  negatived;  and  with  such  obsti- 
nacy was  this  extraordinary  line  of 
conduct  adhered  to,  that  even  some 
weeks  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  we 
find  Marshal  Pelissier  refusing  to  al- 
low of  the  despatch  of  Turkish  troops. 
Why  was  this  1  Up  to  the  8th  Sep- 
tember, let  it  be  granted  that  the  mo- 
mentous stake  at  issue  in  the  Crimea 
forbade  the  slightest  risk  to  be  in- 
curred by  weakening  the  Allied  forces. 
Let  us  even  add  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  to  this  time,  as  the  period  re- 
quisite to  convince  the  French  Mar- 
shal that  he  had  not  even  the  mode- 
rate amount  of  genius  requisite  to 
turn  the  position  of  the  disorganised 
and  discomfited  Russians.  Still,  by 
the  29th  September  at  least — that 
day  so  glorious  elsewhere,  when  one- 
half  of  Mouravieff's  army  fell  dead 
or  disabled  on  the  ramparts  of  Kars, 
— almost  any  amount  of  force  could 
have  been  spared  from  the  Crimea — 
twenty,  thirty,  fifty  thousand  if  ne- 
cessary— to  turn  the  tide  of  battle  in 
Armenia.  It  does  appear  to  us  that 
the  only  reason  why  such  aid  was 
not  sent  must  have  been  the  indiffe- 
rence of  the  French  Government  to 
any  successes  by  Omer  Pasha  in 
Transcaucasia,  whereby  England 
would  be  encouraged  to  make  strin- 
gent demands  of  restriction  upon 
Russia  in  Asia,  and  the  chances  of 
peace  be  diminished.  Would  it  have 
been  possible  to  have  held  Great 
Britain  to  the  mere  Danubian  solu- 
tion of  the  Eastern  question,  if  an 
Allied  force  were  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  Kutais  and  Tiflis  ? 
Although  thus  not  mainly  respon- 
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sible  for  the  keeping  back  of  military 
assistance  from  the  heroic  garrison  of 
Kars,  the  Palmerston  Cabinet  are 
open  to  censure  for  the  vacillation 
which  they  displayed,  as  well  as  for 
the  reckless  presumption  with  which 
they  at  first  rejected  the  plans  of 
Omer  Pasha,  though  supported  by 
the  Porte,  our  Ambassador,  and 
indeed  almost  every  authority  on  the 
spot.  But  the  weightiest  charge 
against  them  is  of  another  kind. 
Hot  only  was  the  Porte  entitled  to 
look  to  the  Allies,  who  appropriated 
its  troops,  for  military  assistance  for 
the  relief  of  Kars,  but  it  was  taught 
also  to  expect  from  them  pecuniary 
aid — yet  aid  of  neither  kind  was 
forthcoming  in  Turkey's  hour  of 
need.  And,  be  it  said,  if  it  was  the 
French  Government  that  kept  back 
the  troops,  it  was  the  British  that 
kept  back  the  money.  The  Turkish 
Loan  Bill  was  brought  forward  by 
the  Palmerston  Cabinet  in  July,  at 
the  very  close  of  the  session,  and  was 
hurried  through  Parliament  on  the 
well-founded  plea  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessities of  the  Turkish  Government, 
and  the  peril  which  menaced  the 
Armenian  frontier.  Nevertheless,  so 
far  from  making  the  loan  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  voted,  not 
a  shilling  of  it  was  paid  to  the  Turk- 
ish Government  until  twelve  days 
after  Kars  had  fallen  !  It  was  not 
till  the  10th  December  that  the  first 
payment  of  any  portion  of  the  Five- 
Million  Loan  was  made  to  the  Porte, 
and  then  only  to  the  amount  of 
£500,000  !  Omer  Pasha  was  com- 
pelled to  waste  weeks  of  most  pre- 
cious time,  in  vain  attempts  to  equip 
his  army  out  of  an  empty  treasury. 
Had  he  got  the  money,  and  so  been 
enabled  to  start  in  time,  he  would 
have  fluttered  the  Russians  in  Kutais 
alone  and  single-handed,  without  the 
aid  of  a  single  regiment  from  the 
obdurate  French  Marshal.  But  not 
a  farthing  of  the  British  Loan  was 
forthcoming  when  it  was  needed. 


When  Kars  was  starving,  and  the 
Porte  could  not  find  money  to  equip 
a  force  for  its  relief,  =£500,000  of  the 
Loan  was  paid  over  by  the  British 
Government  to  Mr  Rothschild  in 
payment  of  a  debt,  when  that  house 
could  well  have  afforded  to  wait. 
The  Government,  too,  had  the  fixing 
of  the  periods  for  the  payment  of  the 
successive  instalments  of  the  loan, 
and  could  easily  have  arranged  that 
the  whole  of  the  sum,  if  necessary, 
should  have  been  promptly  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  our  embarrassed 
ally.  But  the  very  reverse  of  this 
was  done ;  the  lamentable  conse- 
quence has  been  that  Kars  fell — that 
no  counter-successes  were  achieved  by 
Omer  Pasha  in  Georgia, — and  hence 
the  most  unsatisfactory  provisions 
of  the  Peace,  by  which  the  line  of 
Russian  advance  is  turned  into  Asia, 
without  an  obstacle  to  stop  her,  to 
the  manifest  disregard  of  British 
and  Turkish  interests.* 

The  disaster  at  Kars  was  the  closing 
event  of  the  war— and  now  we  have 
peace.  Let  us  cast  a  parting  glance 
at  the  brief  but  momentous  strife 
now  terminated.  It  was  commenced 
by  the  Russian  Emperor  with  all 
due  premeditation.  His  plans  turn- 
ed out  unfortunately,  but  they  were 
well  laid.  He  knew  that  Turkey, 
the  "  sick  man,"  was  not  able  to  op- 
pose him  unless  backed  by  other 
rowers  ;  and  of  these  other  Powers 
he  rightly  calculated  that  neither 
Austria  nor  Prussia  would  move  in 
the  matter,  and  France  and  England, 
he  reasonably  conjectured,  were  too 
much  alienated  to  coalesce  against 
him — while  either  of  them  singly,  he 
knew,  would  not  dare  to  oppose  him. 
In  England,  the  Government  smiled 
upon  his  projects,  and  articles  based 
upon  Ministerial  revelations  appeared 
in  the  "  leading  Journal "  advocating 
the  overthrow  of  Turkey.  The  Pre- 
mier was  the  Czar's  "  ancient  friend," 
who  believed  his  imperial  majesty  to 
be  the  most  peace-loving  of  men.  The 


*  We  doubt  not  that  one  reason  why  the  Government  delayed  payment  of  the 
Turkish  Loan  was  the  well-founded  apprehension  that  to  pay  away  so  large  a  sum 
in  gold  would  have  brought  our  absurd  currency-system  to  a  break-down  ;  but  if 
Ministers  choose  to  uphold  the  Act  of  1844  to  the  detriment  of  the  national  for- 
tunes, they  must  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
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other  Peelites  were  worthy  of  their 
chief ;  and  both  Peelites  and  Whigs 
had  been  lavish  in  their  abuse  of  the 
French  Emperor.  Nicholas  there- 
fore saw  every  reason  to  believe  that 
his  plans  would  succeed.  But  one 
element  he  left  out  of  the  calcula- 
tion, and  that  was  fatal  to  him.  He 
did  not  sufficiently  understand  the 
British  character  and  institutions, 
and  thought  that  alliances  were  still 
the  exclusive  concern  of  courts  and 
cabinets.  He  had  not  learned  to  a 
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and  in  the  internal  resources  which 
serve  to  support  them,  Russia  has 
suffered  severely  from  the  war.  Of 
the  havoc  made  in  the  agricultural 
resources  of  many  of  her  interior  pro- 
vinces, striking  evidence  was  borne 
in  the  authentic  communications 
which  we  laid  before  the  British 
public  last  autumn  ;*  and  her  direct 
military  losses  are  patent  to  the 
world.  Sebastopol,  with  its  magni- 
ficent docks,  has  been  captured  and 


cabinets.     lie  Had  not  learned  to  ap-     destroyed, — her  JtJlack  sea  fleet  has 
predate  the  instincts  of  a  free  people,     been    annihilated,  —  and    probably 
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which  soon  drove  the  British  Cabinet 
from  its  ignobly  Russianised  policy 
— nor  yet  the  sagacious  tolerance  of 
the  French  Emperor,  which  led  him 
to  drop  from  mind  the  thousand 
scurrilities  of  the  British  press  and 
Government,  and  unite  in  an  alliance 
against  the  violator  of  European  peace. 
In  this  way  Russia's  project  miscar- 
ried, but  it  was  within  an  ace  of  suc- 
ceeding ;  and  Great  Britain  would 
do  well  to  consider  how  she  would 
have  been  situated  had  the  French 
Emperor  accepted  the  secret  over- 
tures of  the  Czar — especially  as  the 
Russian  fleet  singly  at  that  time  ex- 
ceeded our  whole  disposable  navy  by 
nearly  two  to  one  ! 

Although  Russia  has  temporarily 
been  beaten  back  from  its  prey, 
Turkey  has  suffered  dreadfully  in 
the  strife.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
speak  of  the  magnanimous  spirit 
she  has  displayed — of  the  gallantry 
and  heroic  endurance  of  her  soldiers 
— and  of  the  benefits  to  be  expected 
from  the  new  Charter,  or  Hatti-Hu- 
mayoun,  every  sentence  of  which  is 
a  revolution.  The  more  significant 
facts  remain,  that  her  treasury  is  ex- 
hausted, her  fleet  annihilated,  her 
true  military  population  "  used  up ;" 
and  though  the  breathing-time  now 
allowed  her  will  help  to  repair  these 
evils,  it  is  needless  to  expect  that, 
with  such  an  enemy  without,  and  so 
large  an  alien  population  within,  the 
Ottoman  power  in  Europe  will  re- 
vive. Turkey  is  still  the  "  sick  man," 
and  Europe  will  soon  be  fighting 
again  over  its  dead  body. 
Alike  in  her  military  establishments, 


more  than  half  a  million  of  her  sol- 
diers have  perished  or  been  dis- 
abled, on  the  march,  in  bivouac,  or 
in  battle,  since  the  war  began.  In 
military  prestige,  indeed,  she  has 
lost  nothing.  No  one  ever  expected 
her  to  be  able  to  bear  up  against 
the  combined  forces  of  so  vast  an  Al- 
liance ;  among  the  Germanic  States 
her  gigantic  strength  is  acknow- 
ledged more  than  ever ;  and  in  our 
own  isles  the  public  now  turn  from 
the  "  crumpling-up"  notions  of  Mr 
Cobden  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  long-despised  warnings  of 
Alison.  But  in  the  contest  which 
has  closed,  Russia  has  felt  keenly 
the  undeveloped  condition  of  her 
great  resources,  and  especially  the 
inefficiency  of  the  means  of  commu- 
nication which  unite  the  various 
parts  of  her  far-spreading  dominions. 
Regiments  perished  on  the  march,— 
the  snows  of  winter  and  the 
droughts  of  summer  alike  slew  them 
in  their  months  of  marching  over  the 
treeless  plains  and  waterless  steppes  ; 
while  the  convoys  of  food  and  war- 
material  crept  on  at  snail's  pace,  or 
broke  down  altogether  for  want  of 
the  means  of  transport.  Russia 
then  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that 
she  had  not  the  means  of  using  her 
own  strength,  and  that,  whether  for 
war  or  for  peace,  her  first  want  is 
railways.  Compelled  to  make  peace, 
she  now  professes  to  desire  only  the 
development  of  her  internal  resources, 
and  points  to  her  already  announced 
railway-schemes  (for  which  she  is 
offering  such  tempting  terms  to 
British  capitalists!)  as  a  proof  that 


Art.,  "  Internal  Sufferings  of  Russia  from  the  War,"  August  1855. 
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she  has  "turned  over  a  new  leaf," 
and  means  to  convert  her  swords  and 
spears  into  priming-hooks  and  rail- 
way sleepers.  Very  good.  Of  her 
desire  to  develop  her  industrial  re- 
sources we  have  no  doubt ;  but  that 
that  is  all  that  is  contemplated  in 
her  new  railway  projects,  no  one 
need  believe.  The  high  terms  she 
offers  for  money  are  such  as  must 
render  the  lines,  in  a  poor  and  thinly- 
peopled  country  like  Russia,  unpro- 
ductive for  long  years  to  come,  and 
show  that  it  is  a  State  necessity, 
rather  than  the  wants  of  commerce, 
which  it  is  desired  to  supply.  Like 
the  military  roads  of  the  Romans, 
commerce  will  benefit  greatly  by  the 
railways  now  projected  in  Russia ; 
but  assuredly  the  primary  destina- 
tion of  the  latter,  as  of  the  former, 
is  to  render  more  efficient  the  warlike 
strength  of  the  State,  and  aid  the 
march  of  her  legions.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  "  hereditary 
policy"  is  abandoned — it  is  merely 
postponed. 

Rendered  prudent  by  her  recent 
experience,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Russia  will  be  the  first  to  break 
again  the  peace  of  Europe.  And  yet 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  seems 
resting  on  a  precarious  base.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the 
war  has  given  an  impetus  to  the 
spirit  of  nationality  and  revolution 
slumbering  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent.  In  Italy  especially,  after 
the  union  of  Sardinia  with  the  Alli- 
ance, the  hopes  of  the  popular  party 
waxed  strong  that  something  would 
be  -done  to  ameliorate  their  position, 
and  lessen  the  thraldom  in  which 
they  are  held  by  Austria,|and  the 
Courts  which  are  Austria's  deputies. 
As  a  debt  was  clearly  due  to 
Sardinia  by  the  Western  Powers, 
whom  she  so  bravely  supported,  the 
feeling  became  strong  throughout 
Italy  that  they  would  requite  her 
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cause  with  which  she  is  identified  in 
the  peninsula ;  and  the  interest  be- 
came intense  when  it  was  reported 
that  the  Sardinian  project  of  reforms 
for  Italy  was  to  be  discussed  in 
the  second  series  of  Conferences. 
That  such  hopes  have  been  disap- 
pointed, we  entertain  no  doubt. 


The  report  that  the  British  Pleni- 
potentiaries heartily  sympathised 
with  Sardinia  is  probable ;  but 
Austria,  of  course,  would  resolutely 
oppose  the  slightest  allusion  to 
Italian  reforms.  And  so  nothing 
will  be  done  to  solve  a  problem  which 
ere  long  must  solve  itself.  It  is  from 
such  feelings  of  popular  discontent 
and  irritation  that  we  apprehend  the 
next  rupture  of  the  general  tranquil- 
lity. When  it  will  come,  or  in  what 
part  of  the  Continent  the  smouldering 
flames  will  first  burst  forth,  no  one 
can  foresee.  But  this  we  know,  that 
then  again  will  we  see  our  late  foe 
Russia  in  the  field ;  and  amid  the 
convulsions  and  bouleversement  of 
alliances  then  probable,  it  will  be 
well  if  England  be  ready  to  ride  out 
the  first  burst  of  the  storm  alone, 
and  oppose  an  invincible  fleet  to  the 
temporary  coalitions  of  the  Continent. 
England,  then,  must  not  relapse 
into  the  too  deep  lethargy  from  which 
this  war  awoke  her.  And  assuredly 
she  will  profit  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  three  years  as  a  touchstone 
to  the  character  of  her  statesmen. 
The  Peelites  were  the  evil  genii  of 
the  war.  They  destroyed  peace  by 
inviting  the  onset  of  Russia — they 
first  starved,  and  then  fearfully  mis- 
managed the  war ;  and  all  last  spring 
and  summer  they  strove  to  save 
Russia  by  forcing  upon  us  a  dis- 
honourable peace.  Mr  Gladstone,  in 
1854,  showed  the  measure  of  his  ca- 
pacity, by  fancying  he  could  carry 
on  a  great  war  by  means  of  merely 
adding  to  the  taxes;  and  in  1855,  he 
.showed  his  patriotism  by  weeping 
over  the  losses  of  the  enemy,  and 
clamouring  for  a  close  of  the  war 
while  Sebastopol  still  stood,  and  the 
Russian  fleet  still  floated  in  its  bay. 
Of  Sir  James  Graham  the  war  tefls 
us  only  that  he  twice  sent  away  a  fleet 
to  the  Baltic  with  inadequate  appli- 
ances for  its  formidable  work ;  and, 
from  repeated  instances,  it  has  become 


services  by  advancing  the  popular    from  repeated  instances,  it  nas  become 

painfully  apparent  that  the  reputation 


of  no  servant  of  the  British  Crown  is 
safe  in  his  hands.  Who  has  forgot- 
ten the  court-martial  he  ordered  to 
try  the  unfortunate  Captain  Christie ; 
or  the  shameless  course  by  which  Sir 
James,  when  brought  to  task,  sought 
to  throw  the  blame  of  his  conduct  on 


another,  by  declaring  that  he  had 
ordered  the  court-martial  in  conse- 
quence of  a  statement  of  Mr  Layard's, 
although  it  was  subsequently  esta- 
blished that  the  trial  had  been  or- 
dered before  Mr  Layard  had  ever 
opened  his  lips  on  the  subject  !  The 
F  irst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty's  con- 
duct towards  the  veteran  Admiral  of 
the  Baltic  fleet,  is  too  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  public  to  need  to  be 
particularised.  Although  Sir  James's 
matchless  skill  in  debate  enabled 
him  to  parry  the  attack  of  the  ill- 
used  Admiral,  when  the  latter  com- 
plained of  the  mingled  folly  and 
malice  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected, when  in  the  Baltic,  by  his 
official  superior,  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  success  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier  in  the  more  recent  encounter, 
in  which  he  repelled  the  cruel  charge 
of  inefficiency  at  Acre  brought  against 
him  by  his  vindictive  adversary,  and 
the  cheers  of  the  House  unanimously 
rewarded  the  brave  old  sailor  at  the 
expense  of  his  bitter  defamer.  Truly 
we  might  despair  of  the  service  of 
the  British  Crown  were  there  many 
Sir  James  Grahams  among  our 
statesmen  ! 

The  war,  it  has  been  said,  has 
ruined  many  reputations,  and  made 
none.  Peelites  and  Cobdenites  have 
undergone  a  great  fall  in  public 
estimation.  The  nation  now  under- 
stands what  are  the  mammon-wor- 
shipping peace-crotchets  of  the  one, 
and  the  Kussianism  ct  tout  prix  of  the 
other.  Lord  John  Russell  himself 
has  failed  under  the  test.  In  July 
1854,  the  country  almost  forgave  him 
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that  hour  of  peril  to  Britain's  honour 
and  to  Europe's  safety,  the  advocates 
of  ignominy  would  have  carried  the 
day,  and  honour  and  safety  would 
have  kicked  the  beam,  but  for  the 
massive  strength  of  the  Conserva- 
tives thrown  unhesitatingly  into  the 
right  scale.  When  Peelites  and  Cob- 
denites were  rampant  for  peace  — 
when  Lord  John  became  recreant, 
and  the  whole  Ministry  wavered, 
then,  without  a  faltering  man,  did 
the  Conservative  party  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  actually  drove  back  the 
faint-hearted  Ministers  into  the  path 
of  noble  duty.  Bulwer  and  Disraeli 
in  the  Commons,  Lyndhurst,  Derby, 
and  Ellenborough  in  the  Lords,  were 
the  real  orators  of  the  war.  Again 
and  again  did  they  urge  on  the 
Government  to  a  more  effectual  out- 
putting  of  the  national  strength  ; 
and  often,  when  his  own  colleagues 
wavered,  did  the  warlike  Premier 
find  his  best  support  in  the  votes 
and  speeches  of  the  Opposition. 
Never  was  there  nobler  conduct  than 
that  of  the  Conservatives  throughout 
the  war.  This  is  acknowledged  even 
by  their  adversaries.  "It  is  only 
just,"  says  the  Premier's  organ,  "  to 
the  large  party  who  occupy  the  Oppo- 
sition benches  to  say,  that  their  poli- 
tical conduct  throughout  the  late  war 
has  been  of  a  much  higher  character 
than  that  which  has  heretofore  been 
exhibited  by  Parliamentary  parties 
in  a  like  position.  We  have,  thank 
Heaven,  had  none  of  that  open  advo- 
cacy of  the  cause  of  the  enemies  of 
the  country,  for  the  sake  of  discom- 
fiting the  Ministry,  which  distin- 
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the  fatal  double-dealing  and  servility    guished  the  Opposition  in  the  day 


of  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  when  it 
heard  him  so  heartily  demanding  the 
destruction  of  Sebastopol  as  neces- 
sary to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe; 
but  lo  !  ere  a  year  came  round,  he 
appears  as  a  discredited  negotiator, 
and  as  an  advocate  for  peace,  al- 
though the  "standing  menace"  still 
held  at  bay  the  forces  of  the  Allies  ! 
Others  in  the  Cabinet  then  sinned 
with  him,  though  they  took  care  not 
to  fall  with  him.  And  in  truth,  in 


of  the  Peninsular  War.  Nor  have 
we  been  scandalised  in  this  our  day 
by  avowed  exultation,  on  the  part  of 
the  politicians  out  of  office,  at  failures 
resulting  from  the  operations  of  ad- 
ministrators in  office.  It  is  but  just 
to  give  Mr  Disraeli  and  those  who 
act  with  him  credit  for  this."*  In- 
deed, nothing  could  have  been  more 
fortunate  for  the  country  than  that 
the  Opposition,  during  these  trying 
times,  should  have  been  the  Con- 


*  Morning  Post,  April  17,  1856. 
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servatives,  and  not  the  Whigs.  Great 
as  was  the  misfortune  which  the 
country  sustained  from  the  discredit- 
able manoeuvres  by  which  Lord 
Derby  was  prevented  taking  office, 
fourteen  months  ago,  we  are  al- 
most reconciled  to  it  by  the  reflec- 
tion that,  had  he  and  his  party  then 
assumed  the  reins  of  Government, 
Whigs,  Peelites,  and  Cobdenites 
would  to  a  certainty  have  coalesced 
in  active  opposition,  and  would  have 
seized  on  the  crisis  in  May  last  as  a 
good  opportunity  for  discomfiting 
the  Ministry  and  ignobly  terminating 
the  war.  By  their  noble  disregard  of 
all  party-interests,  as  well  as  by  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  their  counsels 
throughout  the  war,  the  Conservative 
party  have  earned  anew  the  grati- 
tude of  the  country.  The  Peace  now 
concluded  may  not,  perhaps,  be  all 
that  they  desire, — yet  at  least,  but 
for  them,  it  would  have  been  tenfold 
worse ;  and  the  joint  force  of  Peelites, 
Cobdenites,  and  Eussellites  would 
have  steeped  England  in  ignominy, 
and  given  Europe  as  a  footstool  for 
the  Czar.  • 

The  War  has  ended,  and  its  close 
finds  Great  Britain  in  a  position 
worthy  of  her  old  renown.  Tardily 
assumed  it  may  have  been,— but  now 
she  has  gathered  her  mighty  strength 
about  her,  and  stands  forth  in  dread 
panoply  in  the  sight  of  Europe.  There 
is  something  very  impressive  in  this 
resurgence  of  the  old  Island-strength. 
Enemies  and  neutrals  had  alike  been 
scoffing,  and  the  lips  even  of  friends 
had  begun  to  whisper  that  British 
power  was  on  the  wane, — that  the 
meteor-flag  was  drooping  on  the  seas, 
and  that  the  redcoats,  though  still 
heroic  units,  could  no  longer  form  an 
army.  The  despotic  Courts  of  the 
Continent,  which  had  so  long  stood 
in  awe  of  free  England,  had  begam 
to  rejoice  in  her  fall,  and  to  chide 
themselves  for  ever  trembling  at 
what  now  seemed  but  an  impos- 
ture of  strength.  Another  campaign, 
they  thought  a  year  ago,  and  the  im- 
posture will  be  revealed,  and  Eng- 
land will  be  seen  clinging  helplessly 
like  a  puppet  to  her  Continental 
allies.  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  It 
was  but  a  momentary  weakness — an 
ill-timed  lethargy — a  constitutional 
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failing  of  that  massive  strength 
which  requires  calamities  to  rouse  it, 
and  then  fears  not  to  hold  a  world  at 
bay.  When  neutral  Powers  looked 
and  listened  to  hear  the  giant  fall  in 
his  island-home,  or  waited  to  make 
sport  of  his  failing  strength,  the  old 
vigour  revived — the  locks  of  strength 
that  had  been  shorn  by  the  Delilah 
of  ease  grew  again, — and  of  a  sudden 
the  Samson  stood  in  the  midst  of  them, 
grasping  the  pillars  of  their  house, 
andthreatening  to  shake  the  unstable 
edifice  into  the  dust.  Yes — a  regard 
for  friends,  more  than  a  dread  of  foes, 
may  stop  England  in  the  further 
fight  for  which  she  was  ready  ;  but 
the  moral  effect  of  her  present  atti- 
tude will  be  felt  in  every  corner  of 
the  Continent.  She  has  now  a  fleet 
fit  to  cope  with  the  banded  navies  of 
Europe  —  and  it  is  well  she  has, 
for  the  future  may  need  it ;  re- 
cruiting was  proceeding  more  suc- 
cessfully than  ever;  and  while  in 
the  Crimea,  the  French  and  Rus- 
sian armies  are  both  decimated  by 
bad  food  and  disease,  the  British 
host  is  in  the  most  perfect  condition 
of  comfort,  bodily  strength,  and  dis- 
cipline. 

Britain,  then,  retires  from  the  con- 
test, not  oversated  with  war,  and  in 
an  attitude  of  strength  which  must 
impress  our  friends  with  respect,  and 
our  enemies  (whether  secret  or  open) 
with  surprise  and  apprehension.  Our 
Allies  now  know  they  have  not  trusted 
in  a  broken  reed.  To  them  in  return 
we  give  our  gratitude,  and  trust  the 
Alliance  which  has  done  so  much  for 
the  safety  of  Europe  may  long  out-  - 
live  the  war  which  called  it  into  ex- 
istence. To  the  gallant  soldiers  and 
sagacious  monarch  of  France,  and 
not  less  to  those  of  the  free  and  mag- 
nanimous Sardinia,  who  have  fought 
by  our  side,  Great  Britain  owes  a 
debt  of  thanks  and  appreciation. 
Every  alliance  involves  a  compromise 
of  interests.  A  State  which  avails 
itself  of  the  co-operation  of  others, 
cannot  expect  to  follow  its  own 
policy  pure  and  simple.  And  if  the 
Alliance  have  not  led  to  a  conclusion 
purely  British,  that  is  but  a  neces- 
sary result  of  the  conditions  of  union. 
The  Alliance  itself  is  an  event  full  of 
promise.  France  and  England  are 
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less  likely  to  quarrel  in  future,  now  fice,  then — the  Alliance  has  done  its 

that  their  soldiers  have  fought  and  work,  if   not  thoroughly,  at  least 

suffered  and  triumphed  together  on  well.    And  if  its  triumphs  be  not 

the  same  fields  an$  in  the  same  cause ;  destined  to  give  a  lasting  peace  to 

while  tha  union  with  Sweden  and  Europe,  they  have  at  least  repelled 

Sardinia  has  given  an  extension  to  the  first  outburst  of  the  storm,  and 

the  league    in    quarters    peculiarly  given  a  breathing-time  to  the  nations 

British,  either  by  national  character  which  those  who  are  wise  will  not 

or  political  sympathies.    Let  it  suf-  fail  to  turn  to  account. 
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THE  ATHELINGS  ;  OK,  THE  THREE  GIFTS. 

PART  I. 
CHAPTER   I. — BELLEVUE. 


ONE  of  them  is  very  pretty — you 
can  see  that  at  a  glance  :  under  the 
simple  bonnet,  and  through  the  thin 
little  veil,  which  throws  no  cloud 
upon  its  beauty,  shines  the  sweetest 
girl's  face  imaginable.  It  is  only 
eighteen  years  old,  and  not  at  all 
of  the  heroical  cast,  but  it  brightens 
like  a  passing  sunbeam  through  all 
the  sombre  line  of  passengers,  and 
along  the  dull  background  of  this 
ordinary  street.  There  is  no  resist- 
ing that  sweet  unconscious  influence  : 
people  smile  when  they  pass  her,  un- 
awares ;  it  is  a  natural  homage  paid 
involuntarily  to  the  young,  swQet, 
innocent  loveliness,  unconscious  of 
its  own  power.  People  have  smiled 
upon  her  all  her  days ;  she  thinks 
it  is  because  everybody  is  amiable, 
and  seeks  no  further  for  a  cause. 

The  other  one  is  not  very  pretty  ; 
she  is  twenty :  she  is  taller,  paler, 
not  so  bright  of  natural  expression, 
yet  as  far  from  being  commonplace 
as  can  be  conceived.  They  are  dressed 
entirely  alike,  thriftily  dressed  in 
brown  merino,  with  little  cloaks  ex- 
act to  the  same  pattern,  and  bonnets 
of  which  every  bow  of  ribbon '  out- 
side, and  every  little  pink  rosebud 
within,  is  a  complete  fac-simile  of 
its  sister  bud  and  bow.  They  have 
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little  paper -parcels  in  their  hands 
each  of  them ;  they  are  about  the 
same  height,  and  not  much  different 
in  age  ;  and  to  see  these  twin  figures, 
so  entirely  resembling  each  other, 
passing  along  at  the  same  incon- 
sistent youthful  pace,  now  rapid  and 
now  lingering,  you  would  scarcely  be 
prepared  for  the  characteristic  differ- 
ence in  their  looks  and  in  their  minds. 
It  is  a  spring  afternoon,  cheery  but 
cold,  and  lamps  and  shop-windows 
are  already  beginning  to  shine 
through  the  ruddy  twilight.  This 
.  is  a  suburban  street,  with  shops  here 
and  there,  and  sombre  lines  of  houses 
between.  The  houses  are  all  graced 
with  "  front  gardens,"  strips  of 
ground  enriched  with  a  few  'smoky 
evergreens,  and  flower-plots  ignorant 
of  flowers ;  and  the  shops  are  of 
a  highly  miscellaneous  character, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  locality. 
Vast  London  roars  and  travails  far 
away  to  the  west  and  to  the  north. 
This  is  Islington,  a  mercantile  and 
clerkish  suburb.  The  people  on  the 
omnibuses  —  and  all  the  omnibuses 
are  top-heavy  with  outside  passen- 
gers— are  people  from  the  City  ;  and 
at  this  time  in  the  afternoon,  as  a 
general  principle,  everybody  is  going 
home. 

2x 
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The  two  sisters,  by  a  common  con- 
sent, come  to  a  sudden  pause :  it  is 
before  a  toy-shop  ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
discover  by  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lows that  there  are  certain  smaller 
people  who  form  an  important  part 
of  the  household  at  home. 

"  Take  this,  Agnes,"  says  the  beau- 
tiful sister  ;  "  see  how  pretty  !  and 
they  could  both  play  with  this  •  but 
only  Bell  would  care  for  the  doll." 

"  It  is  Bell's  turn,"  said  Agnes  ; 
"  Beau  had  the  last  one.  This  we 
could  dress  ourselves,  for  I  know 
mamma  has  a  piece  over  of  their  last 
new  frocks.  The  blue  eyes  are  the 
best.  Stand  at  the  door,  Marian, 
and  look  for  my  father,  and  I  will 
buy  it ;  but  tell  me  first  which  they 
will  like  best." 

This  was  not  an  easy  question. 
The  sisters  made  a  long  and  anxious 
survey  of  the  window,  varied  by  oc- 
casional glances  behind  them  "  to  see 
if  papa  was  coming,"  and  concluded 
by  a  rapid  decision  on  Agnes's  part 
in  favour  of  one  of  the  ugliest  of  the 
dolls.  But  still  papa  did  not  come  ; 
and  the  girls  were  proceeding  on 
their  way  with  the  doll,  a  soft 
and  shapeless  parcel,  added  to  their 
former  burdens,  when  a  rapid  step 
came  up  behind  them,  and  a  clumsy 
boy  plunged  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  elder. 

"  Oh,  Charlie  ! "  exclaimed  Agues 
in  an  aggrieved  but  undoubting 
tone.  She  did  not  need  to  look 
round.  This  big  young  brother  was 
unmistakable  in  his  salutations. 

"  I  say,  my  father's  past,"  said 
Charlie.  "Won't  he  be  pleased  to 
find  you  two  'girls  out  ?  What  do 
you  wander  about  so  late  for?  it's 
getting  dark.  I  call  that  foolish, 
when  you  might  be  out,  if  you 
pleased,  all  the  day." 

"  My  boy,  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  it,"  said  the  elder  sister 
with  dignity  ;  "  and  you  shall  go  by 
yourself  if  you  do  not  walk  quietly. 
There  !  people  are  looking  at  us ; 
they  never  looked  at  us  till  you 
came." 

"  Charlie  is  so  handsome,"  said 
Marian  laughing,  as  they  all  turned 
a  corner,  and,  emancipated  from  the 
public  observation,  ran  along  the 
quiet  street,  a  straggling  group,  one 
now  pressing  before,  and  now  lag- 
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ging  behind.  This  big  boy,  however, 
so  far  from  being  handsome,  was 
strikingly  the  opposite.  He  had 
large,  loose,  ill-compacted  limbs,  like 
most  young  animals  of  a  large 
growth,  and  a  face  which  might  be 
called  clever,  powerful,  or  good-hu- 
moured, but  certainly  was,  without 
any  dispute,  ugly.  He  was  of  dark 
complexion,  had  natural  furrows  in 
his  brow,  and  a  mouth,  wide  with 
fun  and  happy  temper  at  the  present 
moment,  which  could  close  with  in- 
domitable obstinacy  when  occasion 
served.  No  fashion  could  have  made 
Charlie  Atheling  fashionable;;  but 
his  plain  apparel  looked  s/  much 
plainer  and  coarser  than  his  sisters', 
that  it  had  neither  neatness  nor 
grace  to  redeem  its  homeliness.  He 
was  seventeen,  tall,  big,  and  some- 
what clumsy,  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  girls,  who  had  a  degree  of 
natural  and  simple  gracefulness  not 
very  common  in  their  sphere.  Char- 
lie's masculine  development  was  un- 
equivocal ;  he  was  a  thorough  boy 
now,  and  would  be  a  manful  man. 

"  Charlie,  boy,  have  you  been 
thinking?"  asked  Agnes  suddenly, 
as  the  three  once  more  relapsed  into 
a  sober  pace,  and  pursued  their 
homeward  way  together.  There  was 
the  faintest  quiver  of  ridicule  in  the 
elder  sister's  voice,  and  Marian  look- 
ed up  for  the  answer  with  a  smile. 
The  young  gentleman  gave  some 
portentous  hitches  of  his  broad 
shoulders,  twisted  his  brow  into 
ominous  puckers,  set  his  teeth — and 
at  last  burst  out  with  indignation 
and  unrestrained  vehemence — 

"  Have  I  been  thinking? — to  be 
sure !  but  I  can't  make  anything  of 
it,  if  I  think  for  ever." 

"  You  are  worse  than  a  woman, 
Charlie,"  said  the  pretty  Marian  ; 
"  you  never  can  make  up  your 
mind." 

"  Stuff !"  cried  the  big  boy  loudly; 
"  it  isn't  making  up  my  mind,  it's 
thinking  what  will  do.  You  girls 
know  nothing  about  it.  I  can't  see 
that  one  thing's  better  than  another, 
for  my  part.  One  man  succeeds  and 
another  man's  a  failure,  and  yet  the 
one's  as  good  a  fellow  and  as  clever 
to  work  as  the  other.  I  don't  know 
what  it  means." 

"  So  I  suppose  you  will  end  with 
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being  misanthropical  and  doing  no- 
thing," said  Agnes  ;  "  and  all  Char- 
lie Atheling's  big  intentions  will 
burst,  like  Beau's  soap-bubbles.  I 
would  not  have  that." 

"  I  won't  have  that,  and  so  you 
know  very  well,"  said  Charlie,  who 
was  by  no  means  indisposed  for  a 
quarrel.  "  You  are  always  aggra- 
vating, you  girls — as  if  you  knew  any- 
thing about  it !  I'll  tell  you  what ;  I 
don't  mind  how  it  is,  but  I'm  a  man 
to  be  something,  as  sure  as  I  live." 

"  You  are  not  a  man  at  all,  poor 
little  Charlie — you  are  only  a  boy," 
said  Marian. 

"  And  we  are  none  of  us  so  sure  to 
live  that  we  should  swear  by  it," 
said  Agnes.  "  If  you  are  to  be  some- 
thing, you  should  speak  better  sense 
than  that." 

"  Oh,  a  nice  pair  of  tutors  you 
are  ! "  cried  Master  Charlie.  "  I'm 
bigger  than  the  two  of  you  put  to- 
gether—and I'm  a  man.  You  may 
be  as  envious  as  you  like,  but  you 
cannot  alter  that." 

Now,  though  the  girls  laughed,  and 
with  great  contempt  scouted  the  idea 
of  being  envious,  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  some  small  morsel  of  envy 
concerning  masculine  privileges  lay 
in  the  elder  sister's  heart.  It  was 
said  at  home  that  Agnes  was  clever 
— this  was  her  distinction  in  the 
family ;  and  Agnes  having  a  far-away 
perception  of  the  fact,  greatly  longed 
for  some  share  of  those  wonderful 
imaginary  advantages  which  "  open- 
ed all  the  world,"  as  she  herself 
said,  to  a  man's  ambition ;  she  colour- 
ed a  little  with  involuntary  excite- 
ment, while  Marian's  sweet  and 
merry  laughter  still  rang  in  her  ear. 
Marian  could  afford  to  laugh — for 
this  beautiful  child  was  neither  clever 
nor  ambitious,  and  had,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  sweetest  faculty  of 
content. 

"  Well,  Charlie,  a  man  can  do 
anything,"  said  Agnes ;  "  we  are 
obliged  to  put  up  with  trifles.  If  I 
were  a  man,  I  should  be  content 
with  nothing  less  than  the  greatest — 
I  know  that !" 

"Stuff!"  answered  the  big  boy 
once  more ;  "  you  may  romance 
about  it  as  you  like,  but  I  know 
better.  Who  is  to  care  whether  you 
are  content  or  not  ?  You  must  be 
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only  what  you  can,  if  you  were  the 
greatest  hero  in  the  world." 

"  I  do  not  know,  for  my  part, 
what  you  are  talking  of,"  said 
Marian.  "  Is  this  all  about  what  you 
are  going  to  do,  Charlie,  and  because 
you  cannot  make  up  your  mind 
whether  you  will  be  a  clerk  in 
papa's  office,  or  go  to  old  Mr  Foggo's 
to  learn  to  be  a  lawyer?  I  don't  see 
what  heroes  have  to  do  with  it 
either  one  way  or  other.  You  ought 
to  go  to  your  business  quietly,  and 
be  content.  Why  should  you  be 
better  than  papa  ? 

The  question  was  unanswerable. 
Charlie  hitched  his  great  shoulders, 
and  made  marvellous  faces,  but 
replied  nothing.  Agnes  went  on 
steadily  in  a  temporary  abstraction  j 
Marian  ran  on  in  advance.  The 
street  was  only  half -built — one  of 
those  quietest  of  suburban  streets 
which  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
outskirts  of  great  towns.  The  soli- 
tary little  houses,  some  quite  apart, 
some  in  pairs — detached  and  semi- 
detached, according  to  the  proper 
description — stood  in  genteel  retire- 
ment within  low  walls  and  minia- 
ture shrubberies.  There  was  nothing 
ever  to  be  seen  in  this  stillest  of 
inhabited  places — therefore  it  was 
called  Bellevue  :  and  the  inhabitants 
veiled  their  parlour  windows  behind 
walls  and  boarded  railings,  lest  their 
privacy  should  be  invaded  by  the 
vulgar  vision  of  butcher,  or  baker, 
or  green-grocer's  boy.  Other  eyes 
than  those  of  the  aforesaid  profes- 
sional people  never  disturbed  the 
composure  of  Laurel  Cottage  and 
Myrtle  Cottage,  Elmtree  Lodge  and 
Halcyon  House— wherefore  the  last 
new  house  had  a  higher  wall  and  a 
closer  railing  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors; and  it  was  edifying  to 
observe  everybody's  virtuous  resolu- 
tion to  see  nothing  where  there  was 
visibly  nothing  to  see. 

At  the  end  of  this  closed-up  and 
secluded  place,  one  light,  shining 
from  an  unshuttered  window,  made 
a  gleam  of  cheerfulness  through  the 
respectable  gloom.  Here  you  could 
see  shadows  large  and  small  moving 
upon  the  white  blind — could  see  the 
candles  shifted  about,  and  the  sud- 
den reddening  of  the  stirred  fire. 
A  wayfarer,  when  by  chance  there 
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was  one,  could  scarcely  fail  to  pause     warm  and  busy  human  life.      This 


with  a  momentary  sentiment  of 
neighbourship  and  kindness  opposite 
this  shining  window.  It  was  the 
only  evidence  in  the  darkness  of 


was  the  home  of  the  three  young 
Athelings — as  yet  the  centre  and 
boundary  of  all  their  pleasures,  and 
almost  all  their  desires. 


CHAPTER   II. — HOME. 


The  house  is  old  for  this  locality — 
larger  than  this  family  could  have 
afforded,  had  it  been  in  better  condi- 
tion,— a  cheap  house  out  of  repair. 
It  is  impossible  to  see  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  little  garden  before 
the  door ;  but  the  bushes  are  some- 
what straggling,  and  wave  their  long 
arms  about  in  the  rising  wind. 
There  is  a  window  on  either  side  of 
the  door,  and  the  house  is  but  two 
storeys  high  :  it  is  the  most  common- 
place of  houses,  perfectly  comfort- 
able and  uninteresting,  so  far  as  one 
may  judge  from  without.  Inside, 
the  little  hall  is  merely  a  passage, 
with  a  door  on  either  side,  a  long 
row  of  pegs  fastened  against  the 
wall,  and  a  strip  of  brightly-painted 
oil-cloth  on  the  floor.  The  parlour 
door  is  open — there  are  but  two  can- 
dles, yet  the  place  is  bright ;  and  in  it 
is  the  lighted  window  which  shines  so 
cheerily  into  the  silent  street.  The 
father  sits  by  the  fire  in  the  only 
easy -chair  which  this  apartment 
boasts ;  the  mother  moves  about  on 
sundry  nameless  errands,  of  which 
she  herself  could  scarcely  give  a  just 
explanation ;  yet  somehow  that  com- 
fortable figure  passing  in  and  out 
through  light  and  shadow  adds  an 
additional  charm  to  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  the  place.  Two  little 
children  are  playing  on  the  rug 
before  the  fire — very  little  children, 
twins  scarcely  two  years  old— one  of 
them  caressing  the  slippered  foot  of 
Mr  Atheling,  the  other  seated  upon 
a  great  paper  book  full  of  little 
pictures,  which  serves  at  once  as 
amusement  for  the  little  mind,  and 
repose  for  the  chubby  little  frame. 
They  are  rosy,  ruddy,  merry  imps,  as 
ever  brightened  a  fireside  ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  believe  they  are  of  the  same 
family  as  Charlie  and  Agnes  and 
Marian.  For  there  is  a  woeful  gap 
between  the  elder  .and  the  younger 
children  of  this  house — an  interval 
of  heavy,  tardy,  melancholy  years, 


the  records  of  which  are  written, 
many  names,  upon  one  gravestone, 
and  upon  the  hearts  of  these  two 
cheerful  people,  among  their  chil- 
dren at  their  own  hearth.  They 
have  lived  through  their  day  of 
visitation,  and  come  again  into  the 
light  beyond ;  but  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  peculiar  tenderness  with 
which  father  and  mother  bend  over 
these  last  little  children — angels  of 
consolation — and  how  everything  in 
the  house  yields  to  the  pretty  childish 
caprice  of  little  Bell  and  little  Beau. 
Y es,  of  course,  you  have  found  it 
out :  eveiybody  finds  it  out  at  the 
first  glance ;  everybody  returns  to  it 
with  unfailing  criticism.  To  tell  the 
truth,  the  house  is  a  very  cheap 
house,  being  so  large  a  one.  Had  it 
been  in  good  order,  the  Athelings 
could  never  have  pretended  to  such  a 
"  desirable  family  residence  "  as  this 
house  inBellevue ;  and  so  you  perceive 
this  room  has  been  papered  by  Charlie 
and  the  girls  and  Mrs  Atheling.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  paper,  and  was  a 
great  bargain ;  but  unfortunately  it 
is  not  matched — one-half  of  the  pat- 
tern, in  two  or  three  places,  is  hope- 
lessly divorced  from  the  other  hal£ 
They  were  very  zealous,  these  amateur 
workpeople,  but  they  were  not  born 
paperhangers,  and,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  have  drawn 
the  walls  awry.  At  the  time  Mrs 
Atheling  was  extremely  mortified, 
and  Agnes  overcome  with  humilia- 
tion ;  but  Charlie  and  Marian  thought 
it  very  good  fun;  papa  burst  into 
shouts  of  laughter;  Bell  and  Beau 
chorussed  lustily,  and  at  length  even 
the  unfortunate  managers  of  the 
work  forgave  themselves.  It  never 
was  altered,  because  a  new  paper  is 
an  important  consideration  where  so 
many  new  frocks,  coats,  and  bonnets 
are  perpetually  wanting  :  everybody 
became  accustomed  to  it ;  it  was  an 
unfailing  source  of  family  witticism ; 
and  Mrs  Atheling  came  to  find  so 
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much  relaxation  from  her  other  cares 
in  the  constant  mental  effort  to  piece 
together  the  disjointed  pattern,  that 
even  to  her  there  was  consolation  in 
this  dire  and  lamentable  failure.  Few- 
strangers  came  into  the  family-room, 
but  every  visitor  who  by  chance  en- 
tered it,  with  true  human  perversity 
turned  his  eyes  from  the  comfort  and 
neatness  of  the  apartment,  and  from 
the  bright  faces  of  its  occupants,  to 
note  the  flowers  and  arabesques  of 
the  pretty  paper,  wandering  all  astray 
over  this  unfortunate  wall. 

Yet  it  was  a  pretty  scene — with 
Marian's  beautiful  face  at  one  side  of 
the  table,  and  the  bright  intelligence 
of  Agnes  at  the  other — the  rosy  chil- 
dren on  the  rug,  the  father  reposing 
from  his  day's  labour,  the  mother 
busy  with  her  sweet  familiar  never- 
ending  cares ;  even  Charlie,  ugly  and 
characteristic,  added  to  the  family 
completeness.  The  head  of  the  house 
was  only  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's 
office,  with  a  modest  stipend  of  two 
hundred  pounds  a -year.  All  the 
necessities  of  the  family,  young  and 
old,  had  to  be  supplied  out  of  this 
humble  income.  You  may  suppose 
there  was  not  much  over,  and  that 
the  household  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer had  enough  to  do,  even  when 
assisted  by  that  standing  committee 
with  which  she  consulted  solemnly 
over  every  little  outlay.  The  com- 
mittee was  prudent,  but  it  was  not 
infallible.  Agnes,  the  leading  mem- 
ber, had  extravagant  notions.  Ma- 
rian, more  careful,  had  still  a  weak- 
ness for  ribbons  and  household  em- 
bellishments, bright  and  clean  and 
new.  Sometimes  the  committee  en 
permanence  was  abruptly  dismissed 
by  its  indignant  president,  charged 
with  revolutionary  sentiments,  and  a 
total  ignorance  of  sound  financial 
principles.  Now  and  then  there  oc- 
curred a  monetary  crisis.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  domestic  king- 
dom was  wisely  governed,  and  the 
seven  Athelings,  parents:and  children, 
lived  and  prospered,  found  it  possible 
to  have  even  holiday  dresses,  and 
books  from  the  circulating  library, 
ribbons  for  the  girls,  and  toys  for  the 
babies,  out  of  their  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year. 

Tea  was  on  the  table  ;  yet  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  open  out  the 


little  paper  parcels,  which  proved  to 
contain  enclosures  no  less  important 
than  those  very  ribbons,  which  the 
finance  committee  had  this  morning 
decided  upon  as  indispensable.  Mrs 
Atheling  unrolled  them  carefully,  and 
held  them  out  to  the  light.  She 
shook  her  head ;  they  had  undertaken 
this  serious  responsibility  all  by  them- 
selves, these  rash  imprudent  girls. 

"  Now,  mamma,  what  do  you 
think  ?  I  told  you  we  could  choose 
them ;  and  the  man  said  they  were 
half  as  dear  again  six  months  ago," 
cried  the  triumphant  Marian. 

Again  Mrs  Atheling  shook  her 
head.  "  My  dears,"  said  the  careful 
mother,  "  how  do  you  think  such  a 
colour  as  that  can  last  till  June  ? " 

This  solemn  question  somewhat 
appalled  the  youthful  purchasers. 
"  It  is  a  very  pretty  colour,  mamma," 
said  Agnes,  doubtfully. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  the  candid  critic, 
"  but  you  know  it  will  fade  directly. 
I  always  told  you  so.  It  is  only  fit 
for  people  who  have  a  dozen  bonnets, 
and  can  afford  to  change  them.  I 
am  quite  surprised  at  you,  girls ;  you 
ought  to  have  known  a  great  deal 
better.  Of  course  the  colour  will  fly 
directly;  the  first  sunny  day  will 
make  an  end  of  that.  But  7  cannot 
help  it,  you  know  ;  and,  faded  or  not 
faded,  it  must  do  till  June." 

The  girls  exchanged  glances  of  dis- 
comfiture. "Till  June!"  said  Agnes; 
"  and  it  is  only  March  now.  Well, 
one  never  knows  what  may  happen 
before  June." 

This  was  but  indifferent  consolation, 
but  it  brought  Charlie  to  the  table  to 
twist  the  unfortunate  ribbon,  and  let 
loose  his  opinion.  "  They  ought  to 
wear  wide-awakes.  That's  what  they 
ought  to  have,"  said  Charlie.  "  Who 
cares  for  all  that  trumpery  1  not  old 
Foggo,  I'm  sure,  nor  Miss  Willsie ; 
and  they  are  all  the  people  we  ever 
see." 

"Hold  your  peace,  Charlie,"  said 
Mrs  Atheling,  "  and  don't  say  old 
Foggo,  you  rude  boy.  He  is  the  best 
friend  you  have,  and  a  real  gentle- 
man ;  and  what  would  your  papa  do 
with  such  a  set  of  children  about  him, 
if  Mr  Foggo  did  not  drop  in  now  and 
then  for  some  sensible  conversation. 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  you  try 
to  make  yourself  company  for  papa." 
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"  Foggo  is  not  so"  philanthropical, 
Mary,"  said  papa,  for  the  first  time 
interposing  ;  "  he  has  an  eye  to 
something  else  than  sensible  conver- 
sation. However,  be  quiet  and  sit 
down,  you  set  of  children,  and  let  us 
have  some  tea." 

The  ribbons  accordingly  were  lifted 
away,  and  placed  in  a  heap  upon  a 
much-used  work-table  which  stood  in 
the  window.  The  kettle  sang  by  the 
fire.  The  tea  was  made.  Into  two 
small  chairs  of  wickerwork,  raised 
upon  high  stilts  to  reach  the  table, 
were  hoisted  Bell  and  Beau.  The 
talk  of  these  small  interlocutors  had 
all  this  time  been  incessant,  but  un- 
translatable. It  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  family  Atheling  that 
you  could  "  make  out  every  word " 
spoken  by  these  little  personages, 
and  that  they  were  quite  remarkable 
in  their  intelligibility ;  yet  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
everybody  had  not  leisure  for  the 
close  study  of  this  peculiar  language, 
nor  the  abstract  attention  necessary 
for  a  proper  comprehension  of  all  its 
happy  sayings.  So  Bell  and  Beau, 
to  the  general  public,  were  but  a 
merry  little  chorus  to  the  family 
drama,  interrupting  nothing,  and 
being  interrupted  by  nobody.  Like 
crickets  and  singing-birds,  and  all 
musical  creatures,  their  happy  din 
grew  louder  as  the  conversation  rose ; 
but  there  was  not  one  member  of  this 
loving  circle  who  objected  to  have 
his  voice  drowned  in  the  jubilant  up- 
roar of  those  sweet  small  voices,  the 
unceasing  music  of  this  happy  house. 

After  tea,  it  was  Marian's  "  turn," 
as  it  appeared,  to  put  the  little 
orchestra  to  bed.  It  was  well  for  the 
little  cheeks  that  they  were  made  of 
a  more  elastic  material  than  those 
saintly  shrines  and  reliquaries  which 
pious  pilgrims  wore  away  with  kiss- 
ing ;  and  Charlie,  mounting  one  upon 
each  shoulder,  carried  the  small 
couple  up-stairs.  It  was  touching  to 
see  the  universal  submission  to  these 
infants  :  the  house  had  been  very 
sad  before  they  came,  and  these  twin 


blossoms  had  ushered  into  a  second 
summer  the  bereaved  and  heavy 
household  life. 

When  Bell  and  Beau  were  satisfac- 
torily asleep  and  disposed  of,  Mrs 
Atheling  sat  down  to  her  sewing,  as 
is  the  wont  of  exemplary  mothers. 
Papa  found  his  occupation  in  a  news- 
paper, from  which  now  and  then  he 
read  a  scrap  of  news  aloud.  Charlie, 
busy  about  some  solitary  study,  built 
himself  round  with  books  at  a  side- 
table.  Agnes  and  Marian,  with  great 
zeal  and  some  excitement,  laid  their 
heads  together  over  the  trimming  of 
their  bonnets.  The  ribbon  was  very- 
pretty,  though  it  was  unprofitable ; 
perhaps  in  their  secret  hearts  these 
girls  liked  it  the  better  for  its  un- 
thrifty delicacy,  but  they  were  too 
"  well  brought  up "  to  own  to  any 
such  perverse  feeling.  At  any  rate, 
they  were  very  much  concerned  about 
their  pretty  occupation,  and  tried  a 
hundred  different  fashions  before  they 
decided  upon  the  plainest  and  oldest 
fashion  of  all.  They  had  taste  enough 
to  make  their  plain  little  straw-bon- 
nets very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  were 
no  more  skilled  in  millinery  than  in 
paperhanging,  and  timid  of  ventur- 
ing upon  anything  new.  The  night 
flew  on  to  all  of  them  in  these  quiet 
"businesses  ;  and  Time  went  more 
heavily  through  many  a  festive  and 
courtly  place  than  he  did  through  this 
little  parlour,  where  there  was  no 
attempt  at  pleasure-making.  >  When 
the  bonnets  were  finished,  it  had 
grown  late.  Mr  Foggo  had  not  come 
this  fcight  for  any  sensible  conversa- 
tion ;  neither  had  Agnes  been  tempted 
to  join  Charlie  at  the  side-table,  where 
lay  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
papers,  packed  within  an  overflow- 
ing blotting-book,  her  indisputable 
property.  Agnes  had  other  ambition 
than  concerned  the  trimming  of  bon- 
nets, and  had  spoiled  more  paper  in 
her  day  than  the  paper  of  this  par- 
lour wall  ;  but  we  pause  till  the 
morning  to  exhibit  the  gift  of  Agnes 
Atheling,  how  it  was  regarded,  and 
what  it  was. 


CHAPTER   III. — AGNES. 


Dearest  friend  !   most   courteous 
reader  !  suspend  your  judgment.    It 


was  not  her  fault.    This  poor  child 
had  no  more  blame  in  the  matter 
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than  Marian  had  for  her  beauty, 
which  was  equally  involuntary. 
Agnes  Atheling  was  not  wise;  she 
had  no  particular  gift  for  conversa- 
tion, and  none  whatever  for  logic ;  no 
accomplishments,  and  not  a  very  great 
deal  of  information.  To  tell  the 
truth,  while  it  was  easy  enough  to 
discover  what  she  had  not,  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  make  out  pre- 
cisely what  she  had  to  distinguish 
her  from  other  people.  She  was  a 
good  girl,  but  by  no  means  a  model 
one;  full  of  impatiences,  resentments, 
and  despairs  now  and  then,  as  well 
as  of  hopes,  jubilant  and  glorious,  and 
a  vague  but  grand  ambition.  She 
herself  knew  herself  quite  as  little  as 
anybody  else  did ;  for  consciousness 
of  power  and  prescience  of  fame,  if 
these  are  signs  of  genius,  did  not  be- 
long to  Agnes.  Yet  genius,  in  some 
kind  and  degree,  certainly  did  belong 
to  her — for  the  girl  had  that  strange 
faculty  of  expression  which  is  as  in- 
dependent of  education,  knowledge, 
or  culture  as  any  wandering  angel. 
When  she  had  anything  to  say  (upon 
paper),  she  said  it  with  so  much  grace 
and  beauty  of  language,  that  Mr 
Atheling's  old  correspondents  puzzled 
and  shook  their  grey  heads  over  it, 
charmed  and  astonished  without 
knowing  why,  and  afterwards  declar- 
ed to  each  other  that  Atheling  must 
be  a  clever  fellow,  though  they  had 
never  discovered  it  before ;  and  a 
clever  fellow  he  must  have  been  in- 
deed, could  he  have  clothed  these 
plain  sober  sentiments  of  his  in  such 
a  radiant  investiture  of  fancy  and 
youth.  For  Agnes  was  the  letter- 
writer  of  the  household,  and  in  her 
young  sincerity,  and  with  her  vision- 
ary delight  in'  all  things  beautiful, 
was  not  content  to  make  a  dutiful 
inquiry,  on  her  mother's  part,  for  an 
old  ailing -country  aunt,  or  to  convey 
a  bit  of  city  gossip  to  some  clerkish 
contemporary  of  her  father's,  without 
induing  the  humdrum  subject  with 
such  a  glow  and  glory  of  expression 
that  the  original  proprietors  of  the 
sentiment  scarcely  knew  it  in  its 
dazzling  gear.  She  had  been  letting 
her  pearls  and  her  diamonds  drop 
from  her  lips  after  this  fashion,  with 
the  prodigality  of  a  young  spend- 
thrift—only astonishing  the  respect- 
able people  who  were  on  letter-writing 
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terms  with  Mr  and  Mrs  Atheling — 
for  two  or  three  years  past.  But 
time  only  strengthened  the  natural 
bent  of  this  young  creature,  to  whom 
Providence  had  given,  almost  her 


sole  dower,  that  gift  of  speech  which 
is  so  often  withheld  from  those  who 
have  the  fullest  and  highest  oppor- 
tunity for  its  exercise.  Agnes,  poor 
girl !  young,  inexperienced,  and  unin- 
structed,  had  not  much  wisdom  to 
communicate  to  the  world — not  much 
of  anything,  indeed,  save  the  vague 
and  splendid  dreams — the  variable, 
impossible,  and  inconsistent  specula- 
tions of  youth ;  but  she  had  the  gift, 
and  with  the  gift  she  had  the  sweet 
spontaneous  impulse  which  made  it  a 
delight.  They  were  proud  of  her  at 
home.  Mr  and  Mrs  Atheling,  with 
the  tenderest  exultation,  rejoiced 
over  Marian,  who  was  pretty,  and 
Agnes,  who  was  clever ;  yet,  loving 
these  two  still  more  than  they  ad- 
mired them,  they  by  no  means  realised 
the  fact  that  the  one  had  beauty  and 
the  other  genius  of  a  rare  and  un- 
usual kind.  We  are  even  obliged 
to  confess  that  at  times  their 
mother  had  compunctions,  and 
doubted  whether  Agnes,  a  poor 
man's  daughter,  and  like  to  be  a 
poor  man's  wife,  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted so  much  time  over  that  over- 
flowing blotting-book.  Mrs  Atheling, 
when  her  own  ambition  and  pride  in 
her  child  did  not  move  her  otherwise, 
pondered  much  whether  it  would 
not  be  wiser  to  teach  the  girls  dress- 
making or  some  other  practical  occu- 
pation, "  for  they  may  not  marry ; 
and  if  anything  should  happen  to 
-William  or  me  !• — as  of  course  we  are 
growing  old,  and  will  not  live  for 
ever,"  she  said  to  herself  in  her  tender 
and  anxious  heart.  But  the  girls 
had  not  yet  learned  dress-making,  in 
spite  of  Mrs  Atheling's  fears  ;  and 
though  Marian  could  "cut  out"  as 
well  as  her  mother,  and  Agnes,  more 
humble,  worked  with  her  needle  to 
the  universal  admiration,  no  specu- 
lations as  to  "setting  them  up  in 
business"  had  entered  the  parental 
brain.  So  Agnes  continued  at  the 
side-table,  sometimes  writing  very 
rapidly  and  badly,  sometimes  copying 
out  with  the  most  elaborate  care  and 
delicacy — copying  out  even  a  second 
time,  if  by  accident  or  misfortune  a 
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single  blot  came  upon  the  well-be- 
loved page.  This  occupation  alter- 
nated with  all  manner  of  domestic 
occupations.  The  young  writer  was 
as  far  from  being  an  abstracted  per- 
sonage as  it  is  possible  to  conceive ; 
and  from  the  momentous  matter  of 
the  household  finances  to  the  dressing 
of  the  doll,  and  the  childish  play  of 
Bell  and  Beau,  nothing  came  amiss 
to  the  incipient  author.  With  this 
sweet  stream  of  common  life  around 
her,  you  may  be  sure  her  genius  did 
her  very  little  harm. 

And  when  all  the  domestic  affairs 
were  over — when  Mr  Atheling  had 
finished  his  newspaper,  and  Mrs 
Atheling  put  aside  her  work-basket, 
and  Mr  Foggo  was  out  of  the  way — 
then  papa  was  wont  to  look  over  his 
shoulder  to  his  eldest  child.  "  You 
may  read  some  of  your  nonsense,  if 
you  like,  Agnes,"  said  the  house- 
hold head ;  and  it  was  Agnes's  cus- 
tom upon  this  invitation,  though 
not  without  a  due  degree  of  coyness, 
to  gather  up  her  papers,  draw  her 
chair  into  the  corner,  and  read  what 
she  had  written.  Before  Agnes  be- 
gan, Mrs  Atheling  invariably  stretch- 
ed out  her  hand  for  her  work-bas- 
ket, and  was  invariably  rebuked  by 
her  husband-  but  Marian's  white 
hands  rustled  on  unreproved,  and 
Charlie  sat  still  at  his  grammar.  It 
was  popularly  reported  in  the  family 
that  Charlie  kept  on  steadily  learn- 
ing his  verbs  even  while  he  listened 
to  Agnes's 'story.  He  said  so  himself, 
who  was  the  best  authority  ;  but  we 
by  no  means  pledge  ourselves  to  the 
truth  of  the  statement. 

And  so  the  young  romance  was 
read  :  there  was  some  criticism,  but 
more  approval ;  and  in  reality  none 
of  them  knew  what  to  think  of  it, 
any  more  than  the  youthful  author 
did.  They  were  too  closely  concerned 
to  be  cool  judges,  and,  full  of  interest 
and  admiration  as  they  were,  could 
not  quite  overcome  the  oddness  and 
novelty  of  the  idea  that  "our  Agnes" 
might'  possibly  one  day  be  famous, 
and  \yrite  for  the  world.  Mr  Athel- 
ing himself,  who  was  most  inclined  to 
be  critical, had  the  strangest  confusion 
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of  feelings  upon  this  subject,  marvel- 
ling much  within  himself  whether 
"  the  child  "  really  had  this  singular 
endowment,  or  if  it  was  only  their 
own  partial  judgment  which  magni- 
fied her  powers.  The  family  father 
could  come  to  no  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion upon  the  subject,  but  still  smiled 
at  himself,  and  wondered,  when  his 
daughter's  story  brought  tears  to  his 
eyes,  or  sympathy  or  indignation  to 
his  heart,  it  moved  him,  without 
dispute,  —  it  moved  Mamma  there, 
hastily  rubbing  out  the  moisture 
from  the  corner  of  her  eyes.  Even 
Charlie  was  disturbed  over  his  gram- 
mar. "Yes,"  said  Mr  Atheling,  "but 
then  you  see  she  belongs  to  us ;  and 
though  all  this  certainly  never  could 
have  come  into  my  head,  yet  it  is 
natural  I  should  sympathise  with  it ; 
but  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when 
you  think  of  the  world." 

So  it  was,  as  different  a  thing  as 
possible ;  for  the  world  had  no  anxious 
love  to  sharpen  its  criticism — did  not 
care  a  straw  whether  the  young 
writer  was  eloquent  or  nonsensical ; 
and  just  in  proportion  to  its  indiffer- 
ence was  like  to  be  the  leniency  of  its 
judgment.  These  good  people  did 
not  think  of  that ;  they  made  wonder- 
ful account  of  their  own  partiality, 
but  never  reckoned  upon  that  hyper- 
critical eye  of  love  which  will  not  be 
content  with  a  questionable  excel- 
lence; and  so  they  pondered  and 
marvelled  with  an  excitement  half 
amusing  and  half  solemn.  What 
would  other  people  think?  —  what 
would  be  the  judgment  of  the 
world  1 

As  for  Agnes,  she  was  as  much 
amused  as  the  rest  at  the  thought  of 
being  "an  author,"  and  laughed,  with 
her  bright  eyes  running  over,  at  this 
grand  anticipation ;  for  she  was  too 
young  and  too  inexperienced  to  see 
more  than  a  delightful  novelty  and 
unusualness  in  her  possible  fame.  In 
the  meantime  she  was  more  interested 
in  what  she  was  about  than  in  the 
result  of  it,  and  pleased  herself  with 
the  turn  of  her  pretty  sentences,  and 
the  admirable  orderliness  of  her  manu- 
script ;  for  she  was  only  a  girl. 
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CHAPTER   IV.— MARIAN. 


Marian  Atheling  had  as  little 
choice  in  respect  to  her  particular 
endowment  as  her  sister  had ;  less, 
indeed,  for  it  cost  her  nothing — not  an 
hour's  thought  or  a  moment's  exer- 
tion. She  could  not  help  shining 
forth  so  fair  and  sweet  upon  the 
sober  background  of  this  family  life  \ 
she  could  not  help  charming  every 
stranger  who  looked  into  her  sweet 
eyes.  She  was  of  no  particular 
"  style  "  of  beauty,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware ;  she  was  even  of  no  distinct 
complexion  of  loveliness,  but  wavered 
with  the  sweetest  shade  of  uncer- 
tainty between  dark  and  fair,  tall 
and  little.  For  hers  was  not  the 
beauty  of  genius — it  was  not  exalted 
and  heroical  expression, — it  was  not 
tragic  force  or  eloquence  of  features  ; 
it  was  something  less  distinct  and 
more  subtle  even  than  these.  Hair 
that  caught  the  sunshine,  and  bright- 
ened under  its  glow ;  eyes  which 
laughed  a  sweet  response  of  light  be- 
fore the  fair  eyelids  fell  over  them  in 
that  sweet  inconsistent  mingling  of 
frankness  and  shyness  which  is  the 
very  charm  of  girlhood ;  cheeks  as 
soft  and  bloomy  and  fragrant  as 
any  flower,  —  these  seemed  but  the 
appropriate  language  in  which  alone 
this  innocent,  radiant,  beautiful  youth 
could  find  fit  expression.  For  beauty 
of  expression  belonged  to  Marian 
as  well  as  more  obvious  beauties ; 
there  was  an  entire  sweet  har- 
mony between  the  language  and 
the  sentiment  of  nature  upon  this 
occasion.  The  face  would  have  been 
beautiful  still,  had  its  possessor 
been  a  fool  or  discontented ;  as  it 
was,  being  only  the  lovely  exponent 
of  a  heart  as  pure,  happy,  and  serene 
as  heart  could  be,  the  face  was  per- 
fect. Criticism  had  nothing  to  do 
with  an  effect  so  sudden  and  magical : 
this  young  face  shone  and  brightened 
like  a  sunbeam,  touching  the  hearts 
of  those  it  beamed  upon.  Mere  ad- 
miration was  scarcely  the  sentiment 
with  which  people  looked  at  her  •  it 
was  pure  tenderness,  pleasure,  un- 
expected delight,  which  made  the 
chance  passengers  in  the  street  smile 
as  they  passed  her  by.  Their  hearts 


warmed  to  this  fair  thing  of 
God's  making,  —  they  "blessed  her 
unaware."  Eighteen  years  old,  and 
possessed  of  this  rare  gift,  Marian 
still  did  not  know  what  rude  admi- 
ration was,  though  she  went  out  day 
by  day  alone  and  undefended,  and 
would  not  have  faltered  at  going 
anywhere,  if  her  mother  bade  or 
necessity  called.  She  knew  nothing 
of  those  stares  and  impertinent  an- 
noyances which  fastidious  ladies 
sometimes  complained  of,  and  of 
which  she  had  read  in  books.  Marian 
asserted  roundly,  and  with  unhesi- 
tating confidence,  that  "  it  was  com- 
plete nonsense" — "it  was  not  true;" 
and  went  upon  her  mother's  errands 
through  all  the  Islingtonian  streets 
as  safely  as  any  heroine  ever  went 
through  ambuscades  and  prisons. 
She  believed  in  lovers  and  knights  of 
romance  vaguely,  but  fervently — be- 
lieved even,  we  confess,  in  the  melo- 
dramatic men  who  carry  off'  fair 
ladies,  and  also  in  disguised  princes 
and  Lords  of  Burleigh ;  but  knew 
nothing  whatever,  in  her  own  most 
innocent  and  limited  experience,  of 
any  love  but  the  love  of  home.  And 
Marian  had  heard  of  bad  men  and 
bad  women,— nay,  knew,  in  Agnes's 
story,  the  most  impossible  and  short- 
sighted of  villains — a  true  rascal  of 
romance,  whose  snares  were  made  on 
purpose  for  discovery, — but  had  no 
more  fear  of  such  than  she  had  of 
lions  or  tigers,  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
or  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Safe  as 
among  her  lawful  vassals,  this  young 
girl  went  and  came — safe  as  in  a 
citadel,  dwelt  in  her  father's  house, 
untempted,  untroubled,  in  the  most 
complete  and  thorough  security.  So 
far  as  she  had  come  upon  the  sunny 
and  flowery  way  of  her  young  life, 
her  beauty  had  been  no  gift  of  peril 
to  Marian,  and  she  had  no  fe'ar  of 
what  was  to  come. 

And  no  one  is  to  suppose  that  Mrs 
Atheling's  small  means  were  strained 
to  do  honour  to,  or  "set  off,"  her 
pretty  daughter.  These  good  people, 
though  they  loved  much  to  see  their 
children  happy  and  well  esteemed, 
had  no  idea  of  any  such  unnecessary 
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efforts ;  and  Marian  shone  out  of  her 
brown  merino  frock,  and  her  little 
pink  rosebuds,  as  sweetly  as  ever 
shone  a  princess  in  the  purple  and 
pall  of  her  high  estate.  Mrs  Atheling 
thought  Marian  "  would  look  well 
in  anything,"  in  the  pride  of  her 
heart,  as  she  pinched  the  bit  of  white 
lace  round  Marian's  neck  when  Mr 
Foggo  and  Miss  Willsie  were  coming 
to  tea.  It  was  indeed  the  general 
opinion  of  the  household,  and  that 
other  people  shared  it  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Willsie 
nerself  begged  for  a  pattern  of  that 
very  little  collar,  which  was  so  be- 
coming. Marian  gave  the  pattern 
with  the  greatest  alacrity,  yet  pro- 
tested that  Miss  Willsie  had  many 
collars  a  great  deal  prettier — which 
indeed  was  very  true. 

And  Marian  was  her  mother's  zeal- 
ous assistant  in  all  household  occu- 
pations— not  more  willing,  but  with 
more  execution  and  practical  power 
than  Agnes,  who,  by  dint  of  a  hasty 
anxiety  for  perfection,  made  an  in- 
tolerable amount  of  blunders.  Marian 
was  more  matter-of-fact,  and  knew 
better  what  she  could  do ;  she  was 
always  busy,  morning  and  night, 
keeping  always  in  hand  some  morsel 
of  fancy-work,  with  which  to  occupy 
herself  at  irregular  times  after  the 
ordinary  work  was  over.  Agnes  also 
had  bits  of  fancy-work  in  hand  ;  but 
the  difference  herein  between  the  two 
sisters  was  this,  that  Marian  finished 
her  pretty  things,  while  Agnes's  un- 
completed enterprises  were  always 
turning  up  in  some  old  drawer  or 
work-table,  and  were  never  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  Marian  made  col- 
lars for  her  mother,  frills  for  Bell  and 
Beau,  and  a  very  fine  purse  for  Charlie ; 
which  Charlie,  having  nothing  to 
put  in  the  same,  rejected  disdain- 
fully :  but  it  was  a  very  rare  thing 
indeed  for  Agnes  to  come  to  an  end 
of  any  such  labour.  With  Marian, 
too,  lay  the  honour  of  far  superior 
accuracy  and  precision  in  the  im- 
portant particular  of  "cutting  out." 
These  "  differences  furthered  the  ap- 
propriate division  of  labour,  and  the 
household  work  made  happy  progress 
under  their  united  hands. 

To  this  we  have  only  to  add,  that 
Marian  Atheling  was  merry  without 
being  witty,  and  intelligent  without 
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being  clever.  She,  too,  was  a  good 
girl ;  but  she  also  had  her  faults  : 
she  was  sometimes  saucy,  very  often 
self-willed,  yet  had  fortunately  thus 
far  shown  a  sensible  perception  of 
cases  which  were  beyond  her  own 
power  of  settling.  She  had  the 
greatest  interest  in  Agnes's  story- 
telling, but  was  extremely  impatient 
to  know  the  end  before  the  beginning, 
which  the  hapless  young  author  was 
not  always  in  circumstances  to  tell ; 
and  Marian  made  countless  sugges- 
tions, interfering  arbitrarily  and 
vexatiously  with  the  providence  of 
fiction,  and  desiring  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible rewards  and  punishments. 
But  Marian's  was  no  quiet  or  super- 
ficial criticism  :  how  she  burned  with 
indignation  at  that  poor  unbelievable 
villain  ! — how  she  triumphed  when 
all  the  good  people  put  him  down ! 
— with  what  entire  and  fervid  inte- 
rest she  entered  into  everybody's  for- 
tune !  It  was  worth  while  being 
present  at  one  of  these  family  read- 
ings, if  only  to  see  the  flutter  and 
tumult  of  sympathies  which  greeted 
the  tale. 

And  we  will  not  deny  that  Marian 
had  possibly  a  far-off  idea  that  she 
was  pretty — an  idea  just  so  indistinct 
and  distant  as  to  cause  a  momentary 
blush  and  sparkle  —  a  momentary 
flutter,  half  of  pleasure  and  half  of 
shame,  when  it  chanced  to  glide 
across  her  young  unburdened  heart ; 
but  of  her  beauty  and  its  influence 
this  innocent  girl  had  honestly  no 
conception.  Everybody  smiled  upon 
her  everywhere.  Even  Mr  Foggo's 
grave  and  saturnine  countenance 
slowly  brightened  when  her  sweet 
face  shone  upon  him.  Marian  did 
not  suppose  that  these  smiles  had 
anything  to  do  with  her ;  she  went 
upon  her  way  with  a  joyous  young 
belief  in  the  goodness  of  everybody, 
except  the  aforesaid  impossible  people, 
who  were  unspeakably  black,  beyond 
anything  that  ever  was  painted,  to 
the  simple  imagination  of  Marian. 
She  had  no  great  principle  of  abstract 
benevolence  to  make  her  charitable ; 
she  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  in- 
stant and  overwhelming  punishment 
of  all  these  imaginary  criminals  ;  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  world,  Marian 
looked  them  all  in  the  face,  frank 
and  shy  and  sweet,  with  her  beauti- 
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ful  eyes.    She  was  content  to  offer 
that  small  right  hand  of  kindliest 
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fellowship,  guileless  and  unsuspect- 
ing, to  them  all. 


CHAPTER   V. — CHARLIE. 


This  big  boy  was  about  as  far  from 
being  handsome  as  any  ordinary 
imagination  could  conceive :  his 
large  loose  limbs,  his  big  features, 
his  swarthy  complexion,  though  they 
were  rather  uglier  in  their  present 
development  than  they  were  likely 
to  be  when  their  possessor  was  full- 
grown  and  a  man,  could  never,  by 
any  chance,  gain  him  the  moderate 
credit  of  good  looks.  He  was  not 
handsome  emphatically,  and  yet  there 
never  was  a  more  expressive  face  : 
that  great  furrowed  brow  of  his  went 
up  in  ripples  and  waves  of  laughter 
when  the  young  gentleman  was  so 
minded,  and  descended  in  rolls  of 
cloud  when  there  was  occasion  for 
such  a  change.  His  mouth  was  not 
a  pretty  moutfc;  the  soft  curve  of 
Cupid's  bow,  the  proud  Napoleonic 
curl,  were  as  diiferent  as  you  could 
suppose  from  the  indomitable  and 
graceless  upper-lip  of  Charlie  Athel- 
ing.  Yet  when  that  obstinate  feature 
came  down  in  fixed  and  steady  im- 
penetrability, a  more  emphatic  ex- 
pression never  sat  on  the  haughtiest 
curve  of  Greece.  He  was  a  tolerably 
good  boy,  but  he  had  his  foible. 
Charlie,  we  are  grieved  to  say,  was 
obstinate  —  marvellously  obstinate, 
unpersuadable,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  reasoning.  If  anything  could  have 
made  this  propensity  justifiable — as 
nothing  could  possibly  make  it  more 
provoking — it  was,  that  the  big  boy 
was  very  often  in  the  right.  Time 
after  time,  by  force  of  circumstances, 
everybody  else  was  driven  to  give 
in  to  him ;  whether  it  really  was  by 
means  of  astute  and  secret  calcula- 
tion of  all  the  chances  of  the  question, 
nobody  could  tell;  but  every  one 
knew  how  often  Charlie's  opinion 
was  confirmed  by  the  course  of 
events,  and  how  very  seldom  his 
odd  penetration  was  deceived.  This, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  made 
everybody  very  hot  and  very  resent- 
ful who  happened  to  disagree  with 
Charlie,  and  caused  a  great  amount  of 
jubilation  and  triumph  in  the  house 
on  those  occasions,  unfrequent  as 


they  were,  when  his  boyish  infallibi- 
lity was  proved  in  the  wrong. 

Vet  Charlie  was  not  clever.  The 
household  could  come  to  no  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  upon  this  subject. 
He  did  not  get  on  with  his  moderate 
studies  either  quicker  or  better  than 
any  ordinary  boy  of  his  years.  He 
had  no  special  'turn  for  literature 
either,  though  he  did  not  disdain 
Peter  Simple  and  Midshipman  Easy. 
These  renowned  productions  of  ge- 
nius held  the  highest  place  at  pre- 
sent in  that  remote  corner  of  Char- 
lie's interest  which  was  reserved  for 
the  fine  arts ;  but  we  are  obliged  to 
confess  that  this  big  boy  had  won- 
derfully bad  taste  in  general,  and 
could  not  at  all  appreciate  the  higher 
excellences  of  art.  Besides  all  this, 
no  inducement  whatever  could  tempt 
Charlie  to  the  writing  of  the  briefest 
letter,  or  to  any  exercise  of  his  powers 
of  composition,  if  any  such  powers 
belonged  to  him.  No,  he  could  not 
be  clever — and  yet — 

They  did  not  quite  like  to  give  up 
the  question,  the  mother  and  sisters. 
They  indulged  in  the  loftiest  flights 
of  ambition  for  him,  as  heaven-aspir- 
ing, and  built  on  as  slender  a  founda- 
tion, as  any  bean-stalk  of  romance. 
They  endeavoured  greatly,  with  much 
anxiety  and  care,  to  make  him  clever, 
and  to  make  him  ambitious,  after 
their  own  model ;  but  this  obstinate 
.  and  self-willed  individual  was  not  to 
be  coerced.  So  far  as  this  matter 
went,  Charlie  had  a  certain  affection- 
ate contempt  for  them  all,  with  their 
feminine  fancies  and  imaginations. 
He  said  only  "  stuff ! "  when  he  list- 
ened to  the  grand  projects  of  the 
girls,  and  to  Agnes's  flush  of  enthu- 
siastic confidence  touching  that  whole 
unconquered  world  which  was  open 
to  "  a  man  ! "  Charlie  hitched  his 
great  shoulders,  frowned  down  upon 
her  with  all  the  furrows  of  his  brow, 
laughed  aloud,  and  went  off  to  his 
grammar.  This  same  grammar  he 
worked  at  with  his  usual  obstinate 
steadiness.  He  had  not  a  morsel  of 
liking  for  "  his  studies ; "  but  he 
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"  went  in"  at  them  doggedly,  just  as 
he  might  have  broken  stones  or 
hewed  wood,  had  that  been  a  needful 
process.  Nobody  ever  does  know 
the  secret  of  anybody  else's  character 
till  life  and  time  have  evolved  the 
same;  so  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
these  good  people  were  a  little  puzzled 
about  Charlie,  and  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  dispose  of  their  obstinate  big 
boy. 

Charlie  himself,  however,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  was  sometimes  moved  to 
take  his  sisters  into  his  confidence. 
They  knew  that  some  ambition  did 
stir  within  that  Titanic  boyish  frame. 
They  were  in  the  secret  of  the  great 
discussion  which  was  at  present  go- 
ing on  in  the  breast  of  Charlie,  whose 
whole  thoughts,  to  tell  the  truth, 
were  employed  about  the  momentous 
question — W  hat  he  was  to  be  ?  There 
was  not  a  very  wide  choice  in  his 
power.  He  was  not  seduced  by  the 
red  coat  and  the  black  coat,  like  the 
ass  of  the  problem.  The  syrens  of 
wealth  and  fame  did  not  sing  in 
Charlie's  ears,  to  tempt  him  to  one 
course  or  another.  He  had  two 
homely  possibilities  before  him — a 
this,  and  a  that.  He  had  a  stout 
intention  to  be  something,  and  no 
such  ignoble  sentiment  as  content 
found  place  in  Charlie's  heart  ; 
wherefore  long,  animated,  and  doubt- 
ful was  the  sell-controversy.  Do  not 
smile,  good  youth,  at  Charlie's  two 
chances — they  are  small  in  compari- 
son of  yours,  but  they  were  the  only 
chances  visible  to  him  ;  the  one  was 
the  merchant's  office  over  which  Mr 
Atheling  presided — head  clerk,  with 
Ms  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  ;  the 
other  was,  grandiloquently — by  the 
girls,  not  by  Charlie — called  the  law; 
meaning  thereby,  however,  only  the 
solicitor's  office,  the  lawful  empire 
and  domain  of  Mr  Foggo.  Between 
these  two  legitimate  and  likely  re- 
gions for  making  a  fortune,  Charlie 
wavered  with  a  most  doubtful  and 
inquiring  mind.  His  introduction  to 
each  was  equally  good  ;  for  Mr  Athel- 
ing was  confidential  and  trusted, 
and  Mr  Foggo,  as  a  mysterious  ru- 
mour went,  was  not  only  most  en- 
tirely trusted  and  confidential,  but 
even  in  secret  a  partner  in  the  con- 
cern. Wherefore  long  and  painful 
were  the  ruminations  of  Charlie,  and 
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marvellous  the  balance  which  he 
made  of  precedent  and  example.  Let 
nobody  suppose,  however,  that  this 
question  was  discussed  in  idleness. 
Charlie  all  this  time  was  actually  in 
the  office  of  Messrs  Cash,  Ledger, 
and  Co.,  his  father's  employers.  He 
was  there  on  a  probationary  and 
experimental  footing,  but  he  was 
very  far  from  making  up  his  mind 
to  remain.  It  was  an  extremely 
difficult  argument,  although  carried 
on  solely  in  the  deep  invisible  caverns 
of  the  young  aspirant's  mind. 

The  same  question,  however,  was 
also  current  in  the  family,  and  re- 
mained undecided  by  the  household 
parliament.  With  much  less  intense 
and  personal  earnestness,  "  every- 
body "  went  over  the  for  and  against, 
and  contrasted  the  different  chances. 
Charlie  listened,  but  made  no  sign. 
When  he  had  made  up  his  own 
mind,  the  young  gentleman  proposed 
to  himself  to  signify  his  decision  pub- 
licly, and  win  over  tttis  committee  of 
the  whole  house  to  his  view  of  the 
question.  In  the  mean  time  he  re- 
served what  he  had  to  say;  but  so 
far,  it  is  certain  that  Mr  Foggo  ap- 
peared more  tempting  than  Mr  Athel- 
ing. The  family  father  had  been 
twenty  or  thirty  years  at  this  business 
of  his,  and  his  income  was  two  hun- 
dred pounds — "  that  would  not  do 
for  me,"  said  Charlie ;  whereas  Mr 
Foggo's  income,  position,  and  circum- 
stances were  alike  a  mystery,  and 
might  be  anything.  This  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  argument, 
but  was  not  conclusive  ;  for  success- 
ful merchants  were  indisputably  more 
numerous  than  successful  lawyers, 
and  Charlie  was  not  aware  how  high 
a  lawyer  who  was  only  an  attorney 
could  reach,  and  had  his  doubts  upon 
the  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, pending  the  settlement  of  this 
momentous  question,  Charlie  worked 
at  two  grammars  instead  of  one,  and 
put  all  his  force  to  his  study.  Force 
was  the  only  word  which  could  ex- 
press the  characteristic  power  of  this 
boy,  if  even  that  can  give  a  suffi- 
cient idea  of  it.  He  had  no  love  for 
his  French  or  for  his  Latin,  yet  learn- 
ed his  verbs  with  a  manful  obstinacy 
worthy  all  honour ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  define  what  was  the  special  gift 
of  Charlie.  It  was  not  a  describable 
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thing,  separate  from  his  character, 
like  honesty  or  like  genius — it  was 


his  character,  intimate  and  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  himself. 


CHAPTER   VI. — PAPA   AND    MAMMA. 


The  father  of  this  family,  as  we 
have  already  said,  was  a  clerk  in  a 
merchant's  office,  with  a  salary  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a-year.    He  was 
a  man  of  fifty,  with  very  moderate 
abilities,  but  character  unimpeachable 
— a  perfect  type  of  his  class — steadily 
marching  on  m  his  common  routine 
— doing  all  his  duties  without  preten- 
sion— somewhat  given  to  laying  down 
the  law  in  respect  to  business — hold- 
ing a  very  grand  opinion  of  the  im- 
portance of  commerce  in  general,  and 
of  the  marvellous  undertakings  of 
London  in  particular.    Yet  this  good 
man  was  not  entirely  circumscribed 
by  his  "  office."    He  had  that  native 
spring  of  life  and  healthfulness  in 
him  which  belongs    to   those  who 
have  been  born  in,  and  never  have 
forgotten,  the  country.    The  country, 
most  expressive  of  titles  !— he  had 
always  kept  in  his  recollection  the 
fragrance  of  the  ploughed  soil,  the 
rustle    of   the    growing  grass ;    so, 
though  he  lived  in  Islington,  and 
had  his  office  in  the  City,  he  was  not 
a  cockney — a  happy  and  most  en- 
viable distinction.      His  wife,  too, 
was  country  born  and  country  bred  ; 
and   two  ancestral  houses,    humble 
enough,  yet  standing  always  among 
the  trees  and  fields,  belonged  to  the 
imagination  of  their  children.    This 
was  a  great  matter — for  the  roses 
on  her  grandmother's  cottage -wall 
bloomed    perpetually  in   the    fancy 
of  Agnes;  and  Marian  and  Charlie 
knew  the  wood  where  papa  once  went 
a-nutting,  as  well  as,  though  with 
a  more  ideal  perception  than,  papa 
himself  had  known  it.    Even  little 
Bell  and  Beau  knew  of  a  store  of 
secret  primroses  blooming  for  ever 
on  a  fairy  bank,  where  their  mother 
long  ago,  in  the  days  of  her  distant 
far  -  off  childhood,  had    seen   them 
blow,    and   taken    them    into    her 
heart,     Happy  primroses,  that  never 
faded  !  for  all  the  children  of  this 
house   had  dreamed    and  gathered 
them  in  handfuls,  yet  there  they  were 
for  ever.    It  was  strange  how  this 
link  of  connection  with  the  far-off 


rural  life  refined  the  fancy  of  these 
children ;  it  gave  them  a  region  of 
romance,  into  which  they  could  escape 
at  all  times.  They  did  not  know  its 
coarser  features,  and  they  found  re- 
fuge in  it  from  the  native  vulgarity 
of  their  own  surroundings.  Happy 
effect  to  all  imaginative  people,  of 
some  ideal  and  unknown  land. 

The  history  of  the  family  was  a  very 
common  one.  Two-and-twenty  years 
ago,  William  Atheling  and  Mary 
Ellis  had  ventured  to  marry,  having 
only  a  very  small  income,  limited 
prospects,  and  all  the  indescribable 
hopes  and  chances  of  youth.  Then 
had  come  the  children,  joy,  toil,  and 
lamentation — then  the  way  of  life  had 
opened  up  upon  them,  step  by  step ; 
and  they  had  fainted,  and  found  it 
weary,  yet,  helpless  and  patient,  had 
toiled  on.  They  never  had  a  chance, 
these  good  people,  of  running  away 
from  their  fate.  If  such  a  desperate 
thought  ever  came  to  them,  it  must 
have  been  dismissed  at  once,  being 
hopeless  ;  and  they  stood  at  their 
post  under  the  heavy  but  needful 
compulsion  of  ordinary  duties,  living 
through  many  a  heartbreak,  bearing 
many  a  bereavement — voiceless  souls, 
uttering  no  outcry  except  to  the  ear 
of  God.  Now  they  had  lived  through 
their  day  of  visitation.  God  had 
removed  the  cloud  from  their  heads 
and  the  terror  from  their  heart :  their 
own  youth  was  over,  but  the  youth 
of  their  children,  full  of  hopes  and 
possibilities  still  brighter  than  their 
own  had  been,  rejoiced  these  patient 
hearts ;  and  the  warm  little  hands  of 
the  twin  babies,  children  of  their  old 
age,  led  them  along  with  delight  and 
hopefulness  upon  their  own  unweary- 
ing way.  Such  was  the  family  story  ; 
it  was  a  story  of  life,  very  full, 
almost  overflowing  with  the  greatest 
and  first  emotions  of  humanity,  but 
it  was  not  what  people  call  eventful. 
The  private  record,  like  the  family 
register,  brimmed  over  with  those  first 
makings  and  foundations  of  history, 
births  and  deaths ;  but  few  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  little  success  and  little 
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calamity,  fell  upon  the  head  of  the 
good  man  whose  highest  prosperity 
was  this  two  hundred  pounds  a-vear. 
And  so  now  they  reckoned  them- 
selves in  very  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  were  disturbed  by  no- 
thing but  hopes  and  doubts  about  the 
prospects  of  the  children — hopes  full 
of  brightness  present  and  visible, 
doubts  that  were  almost  as  good  as 
hope. 

There  was  but  one  circumstance 
of  romance  in  this  simple  chronicle. 
Long  ago — the  children  did  not  exact- 
ly know  when,  or  how,  or  in  what  man- 
ner— Mr  Atheling  did  somebody  an 
extraordinary  and  mysterious  benefit. 
Papa  was  sometimes  moved  to  tell 
them  of  it  in  a  general  way,  shelter- 
ing himself  under  vague  and  wide  de- 
scriptions. The  story  was  of  a  young 
man,  handsome,  gay,  and  extrava- 
gant, of  rank  far  superior  to  Mr 
Atheling's — of  how  he  fell  into  dissi- 
pation, and  was  tempted  to  crime — 
and  how  at  the  very  crisis  "  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  way,  and  got  hold 
of  him,  and  showed  him  the  real  state 
of  the  case  ;  how  I  heard  what  he  was 
going  to  do,  and  of  course  would  be- 
tray him  ;  and  how,  even  if  he  could 
do  it,  it  would  be  certain  ruin,  dis- 
grace, and  misery.  That  was  the 
whole  matter,"  said  Mr  Atheling — 
and  his  affectionate  audience  listened 
with  awe  and  a  mysterious  interest, 
very  eager  to  know  something  more 
definite  of  the  whole  matter  than  this 
concise  account  of  it,  yet  knowing 
that  all  interrogation  was  vain.  It 
was  popularly  suspected  that  mamma 
knew  the  full  particulars  of  this  bit 
of  romance,  but  mamma  was  as  im- 
pervious to  questions  as  the  other 
head  of  the  house.  There  was  also 
a  second  fytte  to  this  story,  telling 
how  Mr  Atheling  himself  undertook 
the  venture  of  revealing  his  hapless 
hero's  misfortunes  to  the  said  hero's 
elder  brother,  a  very  grand  and  ex- 
alted personage  ;  how  the  great  man, 
shocked,  and  in  terror  for  the  family 
honour,  immediately  delivered  the 
culprit,  and  sent  him  abroad.  "  Then 
he  offered  me  money,"  said  Mr  Athel- 
ing quietly.  This  was  the  climax  of 
the  tale,  at  which  everybody  was 
expected  to  be  indignant ;  and  very- 
indignant,  accordingly,  everybody 
was. 
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Yet  there  was  a  wonderful  excite- 
ment in  the  thought  that  this  hero  of 
papa's  adventure  was  now,  as  papa 
intimated,  a  man  of  note  in  the  world 
— that  they  themselves  unwittingly 
read  his  name  in  the  papers  some- 
times, and  that  other  people  spoke  of 
him  to  Mr  Atheling  as  a  public  cha- 
racter, little  dreaming  of  the  early 
connection  between  them.  How 
strange  it  was  !— but  no  entreaty  and 
no  persecution  could  prevail  upon 
papa  to  disclose  his  name.  "  Sup- 
pose we  should  meet  him  some  time ! " 
exclaimed  Agnes,  whose  imagination 
sometimes  fired  with  the  thought  of 
reaching  that  delightful  world  of  so- 
ciety where  people  always  spoke  of 
books,  and  genius  was  the  highest 
nobility — a  world  often  met  with  in 
novels.  "  If  you  did,"  said  Mr  Athel- 
ing, "  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  you 
to  know  nothing  about  this,"  and  so 
the  controversy  always  ended  ;  for  in 
this  matter  at  least,  firm  as  the  most 
scrupulous  old  knight  of  romance, 
papa  stood  on  his  honour. 

As  for  the  good  and  tender  mother 
of  this  house,  she  had  no  story  to  tell. 
The  girls,  it  is  true,  knew  about  her 
girlish  companions  very  nearly  as  well 
as  if  these,  now  most  sober  and  mid- 
dle-aged personages,  had  been  play- 
mates of  their  own ;  they  knew  the 
names  of  the  pigeons  in  the  old  dove- 
cote, the  history  of  the  old  dog,  the 
number  of  the  apples  on  the  great 
apple-tree ;  also  they  had  a  kindly 
recollection  of  one  old  lover  of  mam- 
ma's, concerning  whom  they  were 
shy  to  ask  further  than  she  was 
pleased  to  reveal.  But  all  Mrs  Athel- 
ing's history  was  since  her  marriage  : 
she  had  been  but  a  young  girl  with 
an  untouched  heart  before  that  grand 
event,  which  introduced  her,  in  her 
own  person,  to  the  unquiet  ways  of 
life;  and  her  recollections  chiefly  turn- 
ed upon  the  times  "  when  we  lived  in 

Street," — "  when  we  took  that 

new  house  in  the  terrace," — "when  we 
came  to  Bellevue."  This  Bellevue  re- 
sidence was  a  great  point  in  the  eyes 
of  Mrs  Atheling.  She  herself  had 
always  kept  her  original  weakness 
for  gentility,  and  to  live  in  a  street 
where  there  was  no  straight  line  of 
commonplace  houses,  but  only  villas, 
detached  and  semi-detached,  and 
where  every  house  had  a  name  to  it- 
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self,  was  no  small  step  in  advance — 
particularly  as  the  house  was  really 


cheap,  really  large,  as  such  houses  go, 
had  only  the  slight  disadvantage 


and 


of  being  out  of  repair.  Mrs  Atheling 
lamed  her  most  serviceable  finger 
with  attempts  at  carpentry,  and 
knocked  her  own  knuckles  with  mis- 
directed hammering,  yet  succeeded  in 
various  shifts  that  answered  very 
well,  and  produced  that  grand  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  paperhanging  which  made 
more  amusement  than  any  profes- 
sional decoration  ever  made,  and  was 
just  as  comfortable.  So  the  good 
mother  was  extremely  well  pleased 
with  her  house.  She  was  not  above 
the  ambition  of  calling  it  either  Athel- 
ing Lodge,  or  Hawthorn  Cottage, 
but  it  was  very  hard  to  make  a  family 
.decision  upon  the  prettiest  name ;  so 
the  house  of  the  Athelings,  with  its 
eccentric  garden,  its  active  occupants, 
and  its  cheery  parlour  window,  was 
still  only  Number  Ten,  Bellevue. 

And  there  in  the  summer  sunshine, 
and  in  the  wintry  dawning,  at  eight 
o'clock,  Mr  Atheling  took  his  seat  at 
the  table,  said  grace,  and  breakfasted; 
from  thence  at  nine  to  a  moment, 
well  brushed  and  buttoned,  the  good 
man  went  upon  his  daily  warfare  to 
the  City.  There  all  the  day  long  the 
pretty  twins  played,  the  mother  ex- 
ercised her  careful  housewifery,  the 
sweet  face  of  Marian  shone  like  a 
sunbeam,  and  the  fancies  of  Agnes 
wove  themselves  into  separate  and 
real  life.  All  the  day  long  the  sun 
shone  in  at  the  parlour  window  upon 
a  thrifty  and  well-worn  carpet,  which 
all  his  efforts  could  not  spoil,  and 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  Bell  and  Beau, 
and  troubled  the  heart  of  mamma 
finding  out  spots  of  dust,  and  suspi- 
cions of  cobwebs  which  had  escaped 
her  own  detection.  And  when  the 
day  was  done,  and  richer  people  were 
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thinking  of  dinner,  once  more,  punc- 
tual to  a  moment,  came  the  well- 
known  step  on  the  gravel,  and  the 
well-known  summons  at  the  door ;  for 
at  six  o'clock  Mr  Atheling  came  home 
to  his  cheerful  tea-table,  as  contented 
and  respectable  a  householder,  as 
happy  a  father,  as  was  in  England. 
And  after  tea  came  the  newspaper  and 
Mr  Foggp ;  and  after  Mr  Foggo  came 
the  readings  of  Agnes ;  and  so  the 
family  said  good-night,  and  slept  and 
rested,  to  rise  again  on  the  next  morn- 
ing to  just  such  another  day.  No- 
thing interrupted  this  happy  uni- 
formity ;  nothing  broke  in  upon  the 
calm  and  kindly  usage  of  these  familiar 
hours.  Mrs  Atheling  had  a  mighty 
deal  of  thinking  to  do,  by  reason  of 
her  small  income ;  now  and  then  the 
girls  were  obliged  to  consent  to  be 
disappointed  of  some  favourite  pro- 
ject of  their  own — and  sometimes 
even  papa,  in  a  wilful  fit  of  self-de- 
nial, refused  himself  for  a  few  nights 
his  favourite  newspaper;  but  these 
were  but  passing  shadows  upon  the 
general  content.  Through  all  these 
long  winter  evenings,  the  one  lighted 
window  of  this  family  room  bright- 
ened the  gloomy  gentility  of  Bellevue, 
and  imparted  something  of  heart  and 
kindness  to  the  dull  and  mossy 
suburban  street.  They  "  kept  no 
company,"  as  the  neighbours  said. 
That  was  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the 
Athelings,  as  the  simple  fact  that 
there  was  little  company  to  keep ; 
but  they  warmed  the  old  heart  of  old 
Mr  Foggo,  and  kept  that  singular 
personage  on  speaking  terms  with 
humanity ;  and  day  by  day,  and  night 
by  night,  lived  their  frank  life  before 
their  little  world,  a  family  life  of  love, 
activity,  and  cheerfulness,  as  bright 
to  look  at  as  their  happy  open  parlour- 
window  among  the  closed-up  retire- 
ments of  this  genteel  little  street. 


CHAPTER   VII. — THE   FIRST   WORK. 


"Now,"  said  Agnes,  throwing 
down  her  pen  with  a  cry  of  triumph 
— "  now,  look  here,  everybody — it  is 
done  at  last." 

And,  indeed,  there  it  was  upon 
the  fair  and  legible  page,  in  Agnes's 
best  and  clearest  handwriting,  "  The 
End."  She  had  written  it  with  girlish 


delight,  and  importance  worthy  the 
occasion ;  and  with  admiring  eyes 
mamma  and  Marian  looked  upon  the 
momentous  words — The  End  !  So 
now  it  was  no  longer  in  progress,  to 
be  smiled  and  wondered  over,  but  an 
actual  thing,  accomplished  and  com- 
plete, out  of  anybody's  power  to  check 
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or  to  alter.  The  three  came  together 
to  look  at  it  with  a  little  awe.  It 
was  actually  finished — out  of  hand 
— an  entire  and  single  production. 
The  last  chapter  was  to  be  read  in 
the  family  committee  to-night — and 
then?  They  held  their  breath  in 
sudden  excitement.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  the  Book,  which  could  be 
smiled  at  no  longer  ?  That  momentous 
question  would  have  to  be  settled  to- 
night. 

So  they  piled  it  up  solemnly,  sheet 
by  sheet,  upon  the  side-table.  Such  a 
manuscript !  Happy  the  printer  into 
whose  fortunate  nands  fell  this  un- 
paralleled copy  !  And  we  are  grieved 
to  confess  that,  for  the  whole  after- 
noon thereafter,  Agnes  Atheling  was 
about  as  idle  as  it  is  possible  even  for 
a  happy  girl  to  be.  No  one  but  a 
girl  could  have  attained  to  such  a 
delightful  eminence  of  doing  nothing ! 
She  was  somewhat  unsettled,  we 
admit,  and  quite  uncontrollable, — 
dancing  about  everywhere,  making 
her  presence  known  by  involun- 
tary outbursts  of  singing  and  sweet 
laughter  ;  but  sterner  lips  than  mam- 
ma's would  have  hesitated  to  rebuke 
that  fresh  and  spontaneous  delight. 
It  was  not  so  much  that  she  was 
glad  to  be  done,  or  was  relieved  by 
the  conclusion  of  her  self-appointed 
labour.  She  did  not,  indeed,  quite 
know  what  made  her  so  happy.  Like 
all  primal  gladness,  it  was  involun- 
tary and  unexplainable ;  and  the 
event  of  the  day,  vaguely  exciting 
and  exhilarating  on  its  own  account, 
was  novel  enough  to  supply  that 
fresh  breeze  of  excitement  and  change 
which  is  so  pleasant  always  to  the 
free  heart  of  youth. 

Then  came  all  the  usual  routine 
of  the  evening  —  everything  in  its 
appointed  time  —  from  Susan,  who 
brought  the  tea-tray,  to  Mr  Foggo. 
And  Mr  Foggo  stayed  long,  and  was 
somewhat  prosy.  Agnes  and  Marian, 
for  this  one  night,  were  sadly  tired  of 
the  old  gentleman,  and  bade  him  a 
very  hasty  and  abrupt  good- night 
when  at  last  he  took  his  departure. 
Even  then,  with  a  perverse  inclina- 
tion, papa  clung  to  his  newspaper. 
The  chances  were  much  in  favour 
of  Agnes's  dignified  and  stately  with- 
drawal from  an  audience  which  showed 
so  little  eagerness  for  what  she  had  to 
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bestow  upon  them  ;  but  Marian,  who 
was  as  much  excited  as  Agnes,  inter- 
posed. "Papa,  Agnes  is  done — 
finished — done  with  her  story — do 
you  hear  me,  papa?"  cried  Marian 
in  his  ear,  shaking  him  by  the  shoulder 
to  give  emphasis  to  her  words — "  she 
is  going  to  read  the  last  chapter,  if 
you  would  lay  down  that  stupid  paper 
— do  you  hear,  papa  ? " 

^  Papa  heard,  but  kept  his  finger  at 
his  place,  and  read  steadily  in  spite 
of  this  interposition.  "Be  quiet,  child," 
said  the  good  Mr  Atheling ;  but  the 
child  was  not  in  the  humour  to  be 
quiet.  So  after  a  few  minutes,  fairly 
persecuted  out  of  his  paper,  papa 
gave  in,  and  threw  it  down  ;  and  the 
household  circle  closed  round  the  fire- 
side, and  Agnes  lifted  her  last  chap- 
ter ;  but  what  that  last  chapter  was, 
we  are  unable  to  tell,  without  in- 
fringing upon  the  privacy  of  Num- 
ber Ten,  Bellevue. 

It  was  satisfactory — that  was  the 
great  matter :  everybody  was  satis- 
fied with  the  annihilation  of  the  im- 
possible villain  and  the  triumph  of 
all  the  good  people — and  everybody 
concurred  in  thinking  that  the  wind- 
ing-up was  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  was 
in  the  nature  of  mortal  winding-up 
to  be.  The  MS.  accordingly  was 
laid  aside,  crowned  with  applauses 
and  laurels ; — then  there  was  a  pause 
of  solemn  consideration — the  wise 
heads  of  the  house  held  their  peace 
and  pondered.  Marian,  who  was  not 
wise,  but  only  excited  and  impatient, 
broke  the  silence  with  her  own  eager, 
sincere,  and  unsolicited  opinion  ;  and 
this  was  the  advice  of  Marian  to 
the  family  committee  of  the  whole 
house  :  "  Mamma,  I  will  tell  you 
what  ought  to  be  done.  It  ought  to 
be  taken  to  somebody  to-morrow,  and 
published  every  month,  like  Dickens 
and  Thackeray.  It  is  quite  as  good ! 
Everybody  would  read  it,  and  Agnes 
would  be  a  great  author.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  is  the  way." 

At  which  speech  Charlie  whistled 
a  very  long  "  whew  !"  in  a  very  low 
under-tone ;  for  mamma  had  very  parti- 
cular notions  on  the  subject  of  "  good- 
breeding,"  and  kept  careful  watch 
over  the  "  manners"  even  of  this  big 
boy. 

"  Like  Dickens  and  Thackeray ! 
Marian !"  cried  Agnes  in  horror ; 
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and  then  everybody  laughed— partly 
because  it  was  the  grandest  and  most 
magnificent  nonsense  to  place  the 
young  author  upon  this  astonishing 
level,  partly  because  it  was  so  very 
funny  to  think  of  "  our  Agnes"  shar- 
ing in  ever  so  small  a  degree  the  fame 
of  names  like  these. 

"  Not  quite  that,"  said  papa,  slowly 
and  doubtfully,  "yet  I  think  some- 
body might  publish  it.  The  question 
is,  whom  we  should  take  it  to.  I  think 
I  ought  to  consult  Foggo." 

"  Mr  Foggo  is  not  a  literary  man, 
papa,"  said  Agnes,  somewhat  resent- 
fully. She  did  not  quite  choose  to 
receive  this  old  gentleman,  who 
thought  her  a  child,  into  her  con- 
fidence. 

"Foggo  knows  a  little  of  every- 
thing. He  has  a  wonderful  head  for 
business,"  said  Mr  Atheling  :  "  as  for 
a  literary  man,  we  do  not  know  such 
a  person,  Agnes ;  and  I  can't  see  what 
better  we  would  be  if  we  did.  De- 
pend upon  it,  business  is  everything. 
If  they  think  they  can  make  money 
by  this  story  of  yours,  they  will  take 
it,  but  not  otherwise ;  for,  of  course, 
people  trade  in  books  as  they  trade 
in  cotton,  and  are  not  a  bit  more 
generous  in  one  than  another,  take 
my  word  for  that." 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  mam- 
ma, roused  to  assert  her  dignity, 
"but  we  do  not  wish  any  one  to 
be  generous  to  Agnes — of  course  not ! 
— that  would  be  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  nobody,  you  know,  could  look 
at  that  -  book  without  feeling  sure 
of  everybody  else  liking  it.  Why, 
William,  it  is  so  natural !  You  may 
speak  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens  as 
you  like  ;  I  know  they  are  very 
clever — but  I  am  sure  I  never  read 
anything  of  theirs  like  that  scene— 
that  last  scene  with  Helen  and  her 
mother.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  pre- 
sent there  my  own  self." 

Which  was  not  so  very  wonderful 
after  all,  seeing  that  the  mother  in 
Agnes's  book  was  but  a  delicate,  shy, 
•half-conscious  sketch  of  this  dearest 
mother  of  her  own. 

"  I  think  it  ought  to  be  taken 
to  somebody  to-morrow,"  repeated 
Marian  stoutly, "  and  published  every 
month  with  pictures.  How  strange 
it  would  be  to  read  in  the  newspapers 
how  everybody  wondered  about  the 
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new  book,  and  who  wrote  it ! — such 
fun ! — for  nobody  but  us  would  know." 

Agnes  all  this  time  remained  very 
silent,  receiving  everybody's  opinion 
—and  Charlie  also  locked  up  his 
wisdom  in  his  own  breast.  There 
was  a  pause,  for  papa,  feeling  that 
his  supreme  opinion  was  urgently 
called  for,  took  time  to  ponder  upon 
it,  and  was  rather  afraid  of  giving  a 
deliverance.  The  silence,  however, 
was  broken  by  the  abrupt  interven- 
tion, when  nobody  expected  it,  of  the 
big  boy. 

"Make  it  up  into  a  parcel,"  said 
Master  Charlie  with  business-like  dis- 
tinctness, "and  look  in  the  papers 
what  name  you'll  send  it  to,  and  I'll 
take  it  to-morrow." 

This  was  so  sudden,  startling,  and 
decisive,  that  the  audience  were 
electrified.  Mr  Atheling  looked 
blankly  in  his  son's  face  ;  the  young 
gentleman  had  completely  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  his 
papa.  After  all,  let  any  one  advise 
or  reason,  or  argue  the  point  at  his 
pleasure,  this  was  the  only  practical 
conclusion  to  come  at.  Charlie 
stopped  the  full-tide  of  the  family 
argument ;  they  might  have  gone  on 
till  midnight  discussing  and  wonder- 
ing ;  but  the  big  boy  made  it  up  into 
a  parcel,  and  finished  it  on  the  spot. 
After  that  they  all  commenced  a 
most  ignorant  and  innocent  discus- 
sion concerning  "  the  trade  ; "  these 
good  people  knew  nothing  whatever 
of  that  much  contemned  and  long- 
suffering  race  who  publish  books. 
Two  ideal  types  of  them  were  pre- 
sent to  the  minds  of  the  specula- 
tors. One  was  that  most  fatal  and 
fictitious  savage,  the  Giant  De- 
spair of  an  oppressed  literature,  who 
sits  in  his  den  for  ever  grinding  the 
bones  of  those  dismal  unforgetable 
hacks  of  Grub  Street,  whose  memory 
clings  unchangeably  to  their  profes- 
sion ;  the  other  was  that  most  bland 
and  genial  imagination,  equally  fic- 
titious, the  author's  friend — he  who 
brings  the  neglected  genius  into  the 
full  sunshine  of  fame  and  prosperity, 
seeking  only  the  immortality  of 
such  a  connection  with  the  immortal 
If  one  could  only  know  which  of 
these  names  in  the  newspapers  be- 
longed to  this  last  wonder  of  nature  ! 
This  discussion  concerning  people  of 
2  Y 
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whom    absolutely  nothing  but  the  sive  decoration,  was   draped   with 

names  were  known   to  the  dispu-  pretty  muslin,  the   work  of  these 

tants,  was  a  very  comical  argument ;  pretty    fingers.      And    there    hung 

and  it  was  not  concluded  when  eleven  their  little  shelf  of  books  over  Agnes's 

o'clock  struck  loudly  on  the  kitchen  head,  and  here  upon  the  table  was 

clock,  and   Susan,  verv  slumbrous,  their  Bible.     Yet  in  spite  of  the 

and  somewhat  resentful,  appeared  at  quiet  night  settling  towards   mid- 

the  door    to   see    if  anything  was  night — in  spite    of  the    unbroken 

wanted.     Everybody  rose   immedi-  stillness  of   IBellevue,  where    every 

ately,  as  Susan  intended  they  should,  candle  was  extinguished,  and  all  the 

with    guilt  and   confusion  :    eleven  world  at  rest,  the  girls  could  not 

o'clock !   this   innocent  family  were  subdue  all  at  once  their  eager  anti 


ashamed  of  themselves. 


cipations,    hopes,    and   wondering. 


And  this  little  room  up-stairs,  as  Marian  let  down  all  her  beautiful 
you  do  not  need  to  be  told,  is  the  hair  over  her  shoulders,  and  pre- 
bower  of  Agnes  and  of  Marian,  tended  to  brush  it,  looking  out  all 
There  are  two  small  white  beds  in  it,  the  time  out  of  the  shining  veil,  and 
white  and  fair  and  simple,  draped  throwing  the  half-curled  locks  from 
with  the  purest  dimity,  and  cover-  her  face,  when  something  occurred  to 
ed  with  the  whitest  coverlids.  If  her  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Agnes, 
Agnes,  by  chance  or  in  haste — and  with  both  her  hands  supporting  her 
Agnes  is  very  often  "  in  a  great  forehead,  leaned  over  the  table  with 
hurry  " — should  leave  her  share  of  downcast  eyes  —  seeing  nothing, 
the  apartment  in  a  less  orderly  con-  thinking  nothing,  with  a  faint  glow 
dition  than  became  a  young  lady's  on  her  soft  cheek,  and  a  vague  ex- 
room,  Marian  never  yielded  to  such  citement  at  her  heart.  Happy 
a  temptation.  Marian  was  the  com-  hearts  !  it  was  so  easy  to  stir  them  to 
pletest  woman  in  all  her  simple  this  sweet  tumult  of  hope  and  fancy ; 
likings  ;  their  little  mirror,  their  and  so  small  a  reason  was  sufficient 
dressing  -  table,  everything  which  to  wake  these  pure  imaginations  to 
would  bear  such  fresh  and  inexpen-  all-indefinite  glory  and  delight. 


WINTER  SKETCHES;  OR,  LEAVES  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 

THE  FROST,  DECEMBER  1855. 


WELL  !  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  it  was  colder  in  the  winter  of 
1854.  Christmas  is  not  yet  come,  but 
winter  is  with  a  vengeance  ;  at  least 
this  is  a  sharpish  foretaste.  Fah- 
renheit's negative  thermometer  — 
negative  as  regards  cold — must  either 
mark  nothing  or  less  than  nothing  ; 
as  for  the  other  thermometer,  Keau- 
mur's,  most  commonly  used  on  the 
Continent,  we  forget  how  many 
degrees  of  cold  it  is  said  to  mark. 
It  may  be  very  philosophic  to  con- 
sider cold  as  a  mere  denial  of  heat, 
but  to  our  mind  it  is  a  very  decided 
and  positive  thing ;  and  Milton  ap- 
pears to  have  hit  the  truth  when  he 
says  "  burns  frore,"  for  surely  a  nega- 
tion would  not  cut  off  fingers,  toes, 
or  noses,  or  soothe  men  with  invisible 
vampire-wing  into  that  sleep  which 
knows  no  waking.  We  cannot  be 


precise  about  the  degree  of  cold,  but 
we  left  the  canals  of  central  England 
in  a  glorious  state  for  skating,  and 
we  anticipate  the  amusement  in  per- 
fection in  Germany  and  Holland, 
whither  we  are  bound ;  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance we  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed. The  steamers  in  Dover 
harbour  look  as  if  they  had  come 
from  the  north  pole.  Their  ropes 
and  sails  and  shrouds  are  crusted 
with  frozen  sea-water,  and  their  bows 
are  a  mass  of  ice,  showing  the  dis- 
comfort their  crews  must  have  had 
to  encounter,  for  there  must  have 
been  wind  with  the  frost.  And  the 
sea  in  Calais  harbour  is  actually 
frozen  into  a  state  of  mashy  sloppy 
ice,  as  if  it  could  not  quite  make  up 
its  mind  about  freezing.  On  the 
railroad  there  is  little  looking  out  of 
window,  for  the  breath  of.  the  pas- 
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sengers  makes  the  windows  into 
ground  glass  in  an  instant ;  but  the 
same  agent,  when  applied  individu- 
ally, thaws  round  holes,  through 
which  the  names  of  the  stations  may 
be  made  out.  However,  with  wolf- 
skin cap  and  seal-skin  gloves,  and 
the  hay  under  foot,  with  which,  in 
the  second-class,  the  company  have 
consulted  the  comfort  of  the  pas- 
sengers (when  will  they  do  as  much 
in  England  ?),  we  arrive  at  our  first 
stopping-place,  Ghent,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  comfort,  not  to  say  luxury. 
Cold  has  this  advantage  over  heat, 
that  it  may  be  escaped  from  by  fire 
and  clothing,  whereas  utter  naked- 
ness is  no  refuge  from  the  _  dog-days. 
If  we  could  take  off  our  skins  in  such 
seasons,  we  might  feel  the  same  plea- 
sant sensation  in  the  air  that  we  do 
when  up  to  our  necks  in  the  sea,  or, 
still  better,  in  a  crystal  pool  of  a 
brook  in  Wales.  Heat  is  most  in- 
sufferable in  London,  because  the 
regulations  of  the  police,  if  not  the 
tyranny  of  society,  require  decency 
of  apparel.  The  Londoners  say  that 
there  is  always  a  shady  side  of  the 
street,  but  often  there  is  no  coolness 
even  in  the  shade.  The  hottest  day 
we  ever  recollect  in  London  was 
when  Ibrahim  Pasha  went  to  dine  at 
the  Reform  Club.  He  looked  like  a 
venerable  salamander  as  he  drove  up 
to  the  steps,  and  his  red  fez  cap 
looked  enough  in  itself  to  have  burnt 
up  the  brain  of  any  man  not  used,  as 
the  brave  Turk  was,  to  be  under  fire. 
It  is  very  cold  now,  and  we  like  to 
dwell  on  the  other  extreme.  Why  is 
it,  by  the  way,  that  the  English  word 
comfort  is  not  known  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  _the  south 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  like  it  1 
We  will  try  to  explain  this  as  well 
as  we  can.  In  the  first  place,  com- 
forts are  always  spoken  of  with  us  as 
if  people  had  a  right  to  them,  but  as 
if  they  had  no  right  to  luxuries, 
which  are  commonly  regarded  as 
superfluous.  Now,  there  are  some 
countries  where  there  are  no  com- 
forts, for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  superfluous,  but  even  the 
beggars  have  luxuries.  Such  a 
country  is  Italy.  The  very  air  and 
light  of  that  land  are  usually  un- 
speakable luxuries.  Those  who  have 
such  cheap  enjoyments  are  apt  to 
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disregard  little  deficiencies  in  com- 
fort, such  as  dirt  and  its  concomi- 
tants ;  and  when  the  weather  happens 
to  be  cold,  they  are  of  course  pinched, 
because  they  are  unprepared  for  such 
an  exceptional  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Again,  the  inhabitants  of 
northern  climes  think  that  the  only 
way  of  keeping  out  the  cold  is  to 
make  themselves  exceedingly  hot  in 
their  houses  and  housings.  What  a 
luxury  in  a  hard  frost  is  one  of  those 
fur  cloaks,  which  in  any  other  state 
of  the  weather  would  be  insufferable  ? 
The  keen  air  is  pleasant  to  the  breath 
and  skin  that  is  exposed,  as  a  con- 
trast to  the  genial  warmth  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  person.  So  the  northern 
people  do  not  know  much  more  about 
comforts  than  the  southern,  because 
they  go  beyond  them.  I  take,  then, 
comfort  to  be  a  word  created  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  our  pecu- 
liar insular  climate.  There  is  an 
article  of  dress  called  a  comforter  in 
English,  which  the  French  call  a 
"cache-nez,"  their  minds  dwelling 
more  on  the  appearance  than  the  use. 
It  is  used  to  protect  the  nose  and 
mouth  from  raw  air  especially.  But 
to  resist  a  dry  morning  frost  it  would 
hardly  be  applicable,  for  such  a  frost 
is  pleasant  to  breathe,  and  you  chiefly 
require  to  keep  your  vitals  warm 
under  it.  The  term  "comforter" 
would  seem  infra  dig.  as  applied  to 
that  splendid  wolf-skin  dress  in  which 
Mr  Gordon  Cumming  occasionally 
shows  himself  at  his  lectures.  Com- 
forts, then,  I  take  to  be  those  things 
which  are  just  enough  to  render  us 
insensible  to  that  raw  air  which  is 
in  circulation  with  us,  and  which,  of 
all  descriptions  of  air,  causes  the 
greatest  annoy  to  the  body,  and 
ennui  to  the  mind.  When  great  cold 
or  heat  come  upon  us,  our  comforts 
vanish.  Our  coal -fires  are  just 
enough  to  keep  out  this  rawness ;  our 
carpeted  rooms,  easy-chairs,  and 
sofas  tell  a  tale  of  the  same  inten- 
tion j  ditto  our  great-coats  and  rail- 
way-wrappers. Port  and  sherry  are 
very  comforting  wines.  A  hot  steak 
is  a  most  comforting  dinner.  Hot 
tea  is  a  peculiar  comfort  to  a  poor 
woman ;  warm  ale,  with  a  bit  of 
ginger,  to  a  poor  man.  Our  blankets 
and  counterpanes  are  comfortable  ;  a 
German  "  oberbett "  is  not,  but  com- 
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mend  me  to  it  in  very  hard  weather. 
But  comfort  is  a  sort  of  thing  which 
John  Bull  expects  to  pay  for,  and  those 
who  cannot  pay,  or  will  not,  ought 
not,  he  thinks,  to  have  it.  For  in- 
stance, what  can  be  more  uncomfort- 
able on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  a 
second-class  railway  carriage  on  most 
of  the  lines  1  We  shall  say  more  of 
that  anon.  To  us  the  idea  of  conso- 
lation can  never  be  separated  from 
the  word  comfort.  Comfort  is  a 
state  in  which  our  discomforts  are  re- 
moved and  forgotten,  nothing  more. 
Comfort  is  the  well-behaved  sister  of 
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Purple  Tints  of  Paris,  Percy  St 
John  defends  the  French  of  the  mid- 
dle classes  who  stint  themselves  in 
comforts  that  they  may  enjoy  plea- 
sures ;  who  will  dine  on  a  piece  of 
bread  and  a  sardine,  for  instance, 
that  they  may  go  to  the  Vaudeville 
after.  He  thinks  that  they  prefer 
the  intellectual  thing  to  the  sensual. 
People  in  England  would  blame  the 
choice,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
the  right  or  wrong  of  the  case  worth 
pondering.  Pleasure  has  been  de- 
fined by  Aristotle  to  be  motion  in 
the  direction  of  the  existing  nature. 
Comfort  we  should  perhaps  define  to 


pleasure,  but  unhappily  pleasure  is 

much    handsomer,    and,  like  other     be  the  half-way  house  on  the  way. 

cases  that  anger  ladies,  although  of    We  would  not  disparage  it,  for  no 
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questionable  character,  has  more  en- 
thusiastic votaries.  Few  men  are  in 
love  with  comfort,  for  the  pains 
which  she  alleviates  are  not  like 
those  treated  by  Florence  Nightin- 
gale, of  whom,  in  spite  of  her  digni- 
fied position,  we  should  be  cautious 
of  predicating  the  same.  In  the 


doubt  it  is  a  great  good.  But  it  may 
be  questioned  whether,  in  making  the 
possession  of  it  an  occasion  of  boast- 
ing, we  do  not  flatter  our  national 
conceit.  Even  with  regard  to  it  we 
are  sometimes  surpassed.  Apropos 
of  this,  let  us  look  at— 


ENGLISH  AND   FOREIGN  RAILWAYS. 


In  England  everything  is  sacri- 
ficed to  speed.  Have  you  many  par- 
cels 1 — have  you,  in  addition  to  the 
parcels,  a  large  dog  to  take  care  of? 
So  short  are  the  stopping-times  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  the  frequent 
changes  on  a  journey  without  leaving 
something  behind.  You  have  only 
one  pair  of  hands  and  a  bewildered 
dog.  The  goods  and  chattels  are  a 
source  of  anxiety,  for  at  every  chang- 
ing-place  you  have  to  consider  how 
the  transfers  can  be  made  in  the 
least  possible  time.  Punctuality  is 
sacrificed  to  an  attempt  at  speed 
often  abortive.  A  speed  is  attempted 
which  is  only  attained  under  favour- 
able circumstances  ;  but  when  those 
circumstances  are  not  present,  late- 
ness and  disappointments  are  the 
result.  The  general-scramble  prin- 
ciple prevails  at  the  stations,  and 
much  the  same  presence  of  mind  is 
required  in  saving  what  the  Ameri- 
cans would  call  one's  own  plunder  in 
that  scramble,  as  would  be  called 
forth  by  the  attempt  to  save  valu- 
ables from  a  house  on  fire.  On  the 
Continent,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
goods  are  taken  under  the  tutelage 
of  the  company  at  a  moderate  remu- 


neration, and  issued  in  strict  order 
according  to  number,  and  in  answer 
to  a  ticket.  But  all  this  requires 
time.  This  is  a  slight  set-off  against 
the  passport  system,  for  the  worst  of 
this  system  has  not  been  sufficiently 
dwelt  upon.  It  is  this,  that  it  gives 
an  unnecessary  cause  of  anxiety.  It 
is  little  trouble  or  cost,  really,  to 
have  a  passport  en  regie;  all  the 
necessary  visas  taken  together  are  not 
ruinous  ;  but  the  passport  is  a  sepa- 
rate source  of  anxiety.  In  England  a 
shudder  may  pass  over  the  frame  oc- 
casionally when  we  feel  no  weight  in 
the  pocket,  and  fancy  the  purse  is 
gone  ;  but  on  the  Continent  ever  and 
anon  there  is  a  second  shudder  for 
the  passport.  For  with  it  you  are 
an  honest  man,  however  much  ap- 
pearances may  be  to  the  contrary  ; 
without  it  you  are  at  once  a  sus- 
pected swindler,  or  at  best  a  suspect- 
ed patriot.  Everything  that  Shake- 
speare said  of  a  good  name  applies 
equally  to  a  passport.  He  that 
steals  it,  if  any  one  does  steal  a  pass- 
port— 

"  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enricheth 

him, 
But  makes  mo  poor  indeed." 
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To  make  up  for  laying  on  your  soul 
the  anxiety  of  the  passport,  they  re- 
lieve you  of  that  horrid  thing  called 
luggage.  In  England,  men  are 
treated  more  as  parcels  than  as 
so  many  pounds  of  living  flesh  by 
the  railway  companies  :  they  are 
looked  upon  as  producing  dividends 
by  an  agglomeration  of  fares.  On 
the  Continent,  arrangements  are  cer- 
tainly made  with  reference  to  their 
comforts  as  men  and  brothers.  There 
are  pegs  in  second-class  carriages  to 
hang  hats  on.  They  are  not  covered 
with  wretched  advertisements,  nor 
are  they  kept  in  a  contemptuous 
state  of  dirt.  However,  they  differ 
somewhat  on  the  French  railways  : 
they  are  cushioned,  but  small.  On 
the  Belgian  they  are  large  and 
roomy,  cushioned  also,  but  not  com- 
fortable at  the  back  ;  and  hay  is  in- 
troduced, as  we  observed,  to  warm 
the  feet  of  passengers.  In  the  Prus- 
sian railway  to  Cologne  they  are 
still  better;  the  seats  are  wider, 
and  they  have  springs  under  them. 
On  another  Prussian  railway  the 
second-class  is  better  than  the 
first  in  England ;  the  carriages 
are  replete  with  every  conveni- 
ence ;  there  are  cushioned  seats 
with  luxurious  arms,  and  sheep-skin 
mats  under.  We  were  curious  to 
know  how  the  first-class  could  be 
better.  We  found  that  they  were 
not  so,  except  in  that  every  passenger 
had  room  to  recline  at  length,  and 
that  tins  of  hot  water  were  placed 
under  the  feet,  renewed  at  advisable 
intervals  !  The  same  luxury  appears 
in  the  first-class  carriages  of  the 
Nord  Railway  in  France,  and  also  on 
the  Dutch  lines ;  we  believe  on 
many  others  also.  It  is  quite  un- 
necessary we  think,  but  how  much 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  kindness. 
As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  travelled  the 
other  day  in  a  used-up  first-class 
carnage  on  an  English  railway,  in 
which  we  paid  about  a  double  fare  as 
compared  with  the  Continent.  The 
cloth  was  worn  and  torn,  there  was 
a  threadbare  carpet  under  foot,  and 
the  place  smelt  vilely  of  stale  tobacco, 
which  the  regulations  of  the  com- 
pany would  not  permit  us  to  over- 
come with  fresh.  It  smelt  of  stale 
tobacco.  Why  1  Because  no  smok- 
ing is  allowed  in  any  part  of  the 
train.  The  effect  is  that  of  the 


Maine  Liquor  Law  in  repressing 
drunkenness;  smoking  takes  place 
under  the  rose,  even  under  the  nose 
of  the  guard,  on  almost  all  lines.  Of- 
ficials, or  those  favoured  of  them,  are 
the  culprits.  Far  better  to  wink  at 
it  as  in  Belgium,  to  recognise  it  as  in 
nether  Prussia,  or  to  enjoin  it  as  in 
farther  Prussia.  We  must  explain 
ourselves.  In  a  train  in  Belgium, 
one  particular  carriage  was  marked 
with  a  bashful  "  on  peut  fumer."  On  a 
carriage  in  Rhine  Prussia,  one  com- 
partment was  marked,  with  a  modest 
assurance, "  Rauchzimmer" — "  Smok- 
ing-room." In  a  carriage  in  Prussia  be- 
yond the  Rhine  one  was  impudently 
marked,  "Fur  Nicht-raucher" — "For 
non-smokers ;"  appearing  to  designate 
the  eccentricities  who  abstained  from 
making  their  mouths  into  thuribles 
as  a  sort  of  wild  beasts,  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  caravan  by  themselves. 

The  Dutch  'take  the  quiet  expe- 
dient of  hanging  a  board  with  "  Hier 
mag  gerookt  werden  "  in  certain  car- 
riages at  starting,  which  has  not  the 
advantage  which  the  German  plan 
has  of  keeping  at  least  one  carriage 
sweet  for  ladies,  although,  as  we 
have  shown,  in  a  rather  uncompli- 
mentary way.  We  may  just  observe 
in  passing  that  this  habit,  which  we 
are  by  no  means  inclined  to  condemn 
in  itself,  does  rather  militate  against 
the  respect  due  to  ladies  in  some 
foreign  countries.  Englishmen  in  gene- 
ral have  an  aversion  against  intruding 
tobacco  on  women,  for  they  know 
that,  whatever  they  may  say,  very  few 
of  them  like  it.  In  cases  where  wo- 
•„  men  assert  their  right  of  being  ex- 
tinguishers, we  have  seen  the  right 
acceded  to  with  a  very  ill  grace  by 
our  commonly  said  to  be  politer 
neighbours.  The  stump  of  the  cigar 
has  gone  out  of  window,  after  giving 
a  lady  a  headache,  with  the  remark, 
"  II  faut  respecter  la  susceptibility 
des  dames." 

In  short,  if  we  wish  to  keep  our 
carriages  free  from  the  perfume,  we 
must  license  certain  of  them,  just  as 
we  license  people  "  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises  ;"  because  by  that 
means  we  know  at  all  events  the 
whereabouts  of  them  when  they  are 
drunk,  and  can,  if  necessary,  take- 
them  into  custody. 

The  Continental  railways  have  an- 
other advantage  in  this,  that,  in  what- 
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ever  class  you  travel,  you  are  usually 
treated  with  the  same  respect ;  and 
for  this  reason,  that  if  even  the 
poverty  be  proven  which  is  suspected 
as  a  reason  for  riding  in  the  inferior 
class,  it  is  only  punished  by  a  scanter 
measure  of  that  which  money  usually 
purchases,  and  not  with  a  scanter  mea- 
sure of  courtesy.  But  many  a  rich 
man  does  not  see  why  he  should  ex- 
haust his  purse  in  locomotion,  espe- 
cially when  it  does  not  confer  addi- 
tional speed.  There  is  a  vindictive 
class  amongst  us,  who  do  not  think 
that  the  attentions  of  railway  com- 
panies to  the  public  warrant  any  spe- 
cial care  for  their  interests  by  the 
public.  This  class,  of  course,  are 
natural  enemies.  We  have  heard  an 
anecdote,  bearing  on  this  subject,  of 
a  noble  lord,  now  said  to  have  grown 
quite  tame,  which,  even  if  mytholo- 
gical, is  characteristic.  He  had  taken 
a  fancy  one  very  fine  day  to  an  open 
third-class  carriage  on  a  certain  line, 
and  accordingly  ensconced  himself  in 
a  corner.  The  guard  took  care  to 
designate  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  his  spotless  pantaloons  as 
seats  for  two  chimney-sweepers  who 
required  them.  His  lordship  was  not 
the  least  angry,  but  asked  his  sooty 
neighbours  whether  they  had  ever 
ridden  in  the  first-class  1  They  of 
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course  said  no,  and  then  he  presented 
them  with  a  couple  of  first-class 
tickets.  The  first-class  carriages  had 
just  been  newly  done  up.  He  then 
showed  them  in,  and  they,  thinking 
it  was  done  for  a  wager,  of  course 
obeyed.  Another  circumstance  in 
which  the  Continental  railways  are 
greatly  superior  is  the  style  'of  re- 
freshments provided  at  the  stations, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  principle 
that  a  certain  time  is  required  for  a 
rational  biped  to  take  refreshment. 
The  throat  of  a  railway  traveller  with 
us  ought  to  be  lined  with  asbestos, 
for  he  is  either  necessitated  to  swal- 
low his  soup  or  coffee  in  a  scalding 
state,  or  to  leave  it  nearly  untasted. 
We  cannot  dismiss  this  chapter  with- 
out another  anecdote,  which  was  re- 
lated by  a  French  guard,  of  an  Eng- 
lishman and  his  wife,  who  wished  to 
be  allowed  to  ride  with  the  engineer 
and  stoker.  It  was  of  course  before 
the  alliance,  and  the  question  was 
thus  framed,  "Nous  ne voulons  pas  al- 
ler  dans  les  voitures,  nous  voulons  aller 
dans  le  feu,"  with  of  course  the  same 
pronunciation  of  the  word  "feu" 
which  a  compatriot  used  when  he 
said  on  leaving  his  room,  "  le  fou  est 
sorti,"  meaning  to  imply  that  the 
fire  was  gone  out,  and  not  the  mad- 
man. 


GHENT. 


Charles  V.  said  that  he  could  put 
the  whole  of  Paris  into  his  Gand. 
Ghent,  or  Gand,  remains  much  where 
it  was  when  this  boast  was  made, 
and  from  this  circumstance  we  may 
proximately  measure  the  then  area 
of  Paris.  The  public  buildings  of 
Ghent  are  not  so  remarkable  in  their 
way  as  the  private,  those  palatial 
houses  which  are  reflected  "in  the 
canals.  Gable  rises  above  gable, 
and  each  gable  is  characterised  by  a 
head  and  face  of  its  own.  Some 
are  coxcombical,  some  are  pretentious, 
some  are  handsome,  none  are  very 
ugly.  A  town  made  of  houses  of 
this  nature  looks  like  a  crowd  of 
people  standing  round  the  market- 
place, if  a  house  may  be  compared 
to  the  animal  that  inhabits  it.  Each 
house  has  its  personality,  whereas  the 
regular  drilled  houses  of  London  or 


Edinburgh  (the  New  Town)  resemble 
lines  of  soldiers  whom  discipline  has 
made  as  one  man,  and  who  are  chosen 
from  one  height.  There  is  power  and 
unity  in  these,  picturesqueness  in 
those.  Thus,  few  towns  are  more 
picturesque  than  Ghent.  Its  market- 
place especially  reminds  one  of  town- 
scenes  on  the  stage  ;  probably  some 
of  the  first  were  painted  from  these 
old  Flemish  towns.  We  like  the 
idea  of  naming  a  hotel  after  a  famous 
man,  and  therefore  make  ourselves  at 
home  at  the  sign  of  Count  Egmont. 
We  have  often  been  astonished  at 
the  barrenness  of  invention  shown  in 
naming  hotels.  In  some  places  the 
New  Inn  exhausts  the  imagination, 
it  never  striking  the  person  naming 
that  the  new  inn  will  soon  be  old, 
if  it  is  worth  anything  at  all.  We 
find  the  Count  Egmont  Hotel  small 
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but  excellent ;  it  reminds  us  of 
Goethe's  beautiful  play.  As  the 
name  of  Egmont,  so  is  the  house 
of  Philip  Van  Artevelde  religiously 
commemorated  in  Ghent ;  and  Ghent 
is  now  preserved  from  destruction,  or 
reserved  for  a  natural  death,  by  being 
removed  from  the  immediate  line  of 
traffic.  The  inside  of  Ghent  Cathe- 
dral is  sumptuous  in  black  and  white 
marble ;  but  the  white  conquers  the 
black,  the  light  the  shadow.  It  has 
sometimes  struck  us  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  asserts  so  strong 
an  empire  over  the  heart  of  man, 
because  it  takes  to  itself  the  lights 
as  well  as  the  shadows  of  his  des- 
tinies. The  joys  of  the  Carnival 
are  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  the 
mortifications  of  Passion-week.  We 
are  not  raising  the  question  of  truth 
or  falsehood,  but  merely  of  what  is 
best  suited  to  obtain  a  hold  over 
human  nature.  In  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  Continental  churches  the 
taste  of  the  Renaissance  period  shows 
itself  in  a  degradation  similar  to  that 
produced  by  the  period  of  church- 
wardens' Gothic  with  us.  Grecian 
architecture  is  introduced  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  church ;  but  it  seems  that 
there  is  a  line  beyond  which  a  false 
taste  cannot  mount,  as  all  above  is 
chaste  and  early  Gothic.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  trees  in  a  park  browsed 
into  a  level  formality  exactly  at  the 
height  to  which  the  cattle  can  stretch. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  allow  that 
the  sumptuousness  of  the  material  is 


a  set-off  against  the  mistake  in  the 
design.  We  get  to  the  cathedral 
with  difficulty,  as  the  frost  is  be- 
ginning to  break  up,  and  the  round 
stones  with  which  the  streets  are 
paved  are  glazed  with  frozen  rain. 
A  priest  is  seen,  not  heard,  perform- 
ing mass.  His  back  is  turned  to  the 
people,  and  is  a  picture  in  itself. 
These  pictorial  priests'  backs  are  the 
advertising  vans  of  Holy  Church. 
The  Palais  de  Justice,  which  we 
reach  with  still  greater  difficulty, 
for  the  ice  is  in  some  places  on  a 
slope,  is  a  building  which  looks 
purposeless  now,  but  reminds  one 
of  the  times  of  Ghent  described  by 
Schiller— 

"Die  iippigen  Genter,  die  in  Sammt  und 
Seide  stolziren  ;" 

"the  luxurious  men  of  Ghent,  who 
strut  in  velvet  and  silk."  The  houses 
of  Ghent  still  remain  haunted  by  re- 
membrances, no  doubt  of  princely 
hospitality,  but  its  grand  burghers 
are— "with  the  saints,  we  trust." 
The  gables  of  the  houses  are  the 
most  striking  feature  of  Ghent. 
The  architecture  in  some  appears 
like  stone  festoons  hanging  on  poles  ; 
this  we  should  suppose  the  offspring 
of  the  Renaissance.  The  gable  of  an 
elder  date  is  cut  into  steps,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  trans^rse  section  of  a 
pyramid;  and  this  kind  of  gable  is 
very  common  throughout  all  the  old 
towns  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  Germany. 


MECHLIN. 


We  have  five  hours  to  spend  at 
Mechlin,  chiefly  in  darkness.  The 
church  is  lighted,  but  the  masses  are 
over.  Lights  and  incense  are  there, 
and  people  at  private  prayer.  But 
still  more  impressive  is  the  scene 
without ;  the  tower  rises  like  a  per- 
pendicular mountain  of  stone.  Its 
form  is  clearly  discerned  in  the  moon- 
light, grand,  massive,  and  uniform, 
preserving  its  breadth  to  the  top ; 
the  details  are  not  seen  in  the  dark- 
ness. High  over  the  house-tops  of 
men  rises  the  temple  of  the  Most 
High :  were  it  not  so  sacred,  it  would 
seem  to  endanger  them  ;  and  the  full 
moon  is  hanging  over  the  tower,  and 
exaggerating  its  proportions.  At  once, 


•in  the  luminous  and  still  night,  break 
forth  the  chimes ;  and  high  above  the 
earth  as  they  seem,  and  close  under 
the  moon,  we  might  well  fancy  their 
very  sweet  and  clear  notes  the  voices 
of  celestial  choristers.  A  steeple  on 
this  tower  of  Mechlin  would  pro- 
bably cause  it  to  overtop  Strasburg 
and  Vienna  cathedrals.  As  it  is,  it 
has  but  an  ordinary  look  from  the 
railway  ;  but  so  have  all  cathedrals, 
those  of  York  and  Ely  not  excepted. 
We  spent  some  of  the  remainder  of 
our  time  in  trying  to  make  out  the 
drift  of  a  homely  Flemish  comedy,  in 
which  we  only  partially  succeeded. 
It  had  the  recommendation  of  being 
over  at  nine  o'clock. 
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There  is  such  a  view  of  the  Rhine 
and  Seven  Mountains  to  be  seen  now 
as  is  never  seen  by  summer  tourists. 
From  Bonn  and  its  neighbourhood 
the  extended  contour  of  those  grace- 
ful hills,  called  the  Siebengebirge,  is 
best  seen.  Seven  separate  mountains 
they  are  not,  but  seven  mountain- 
heads,  or  perhaps,  strictly  speaking, 
and  including  the  lower  ones,  more 
than  seven,  resting  on  a  common 
base.  The  Rhine,  as  it  comes  to 
Bonn,  appears  to  flow  out  of  the 
midst  of  them.  This  river  generally 
presents  a  monotonous  foreground, 
and  is  at  best  a  mirror  to  its  banks. 
But  it  is  not  so  now.  The  ice  is 
breaking  up  under  a  clear  south 
wind  and  warm  sun.  The  sides  of 
the  Rhine  are  still  frozen,  but  the 
middle  stream  is  going  down  choked 
with  hummocks  of  ice,  for  we  shall 
not  as  yet  pretend  to  call  them  ice- 
bergs. The  ice  at  the  sides  is  not 
generally  smooth,  but  twisted,  and 
driven  about  into  fantastic  shapes. 
The  shining  sky,  the  gentle  scenery, 
the  white  ice  with  light-blue  fissures, 
and  the  deep-blue  river,  make  alto- 
gether a  lovely  winter -scene.  It 
would  be  worth  While  (for  the  same 
thing  is  sure  to  occur  again)  for  a 
Dutch  painter  or  Branwhite  to  have 
a  look  at  it.  The  Dutch  winter- 
scenes,  like  all  other  Dutch  subjects, 
are  too  much  one  like  another. 
Surely  the  artists  might  come  a  little 
way  up  the  Rhine  for  hills.  The 
skaters  on  the  frozen  edges  of  the 
river,  and  here  and  there  a  boat 
working  through  where  the  ice  is 
weakest,  would  give  opportunity  for 
introducing  living  figures.  Kley's 
hotel  is  admirably  situated  for  the 


view  we  have  mentioned.  Although 
not  considered  the  equal  of  the 
"  Golden  Star,"  it  is  an  inn  unexcep- 
tionable in  every  respect ;  the  table- 
d'hote  is  good,  the  saloon  brilliant 
and  bright,  with  white  casts  at  in- 
tervals— a  manner  of  decoration  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  these  great  rooms, 
intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  visitors,  when  summer  brings  the 
shoals  of  herrings  in  the  season,  to 
be  fished  for  and  caught  by  landlords 
much  in  the  same  way.  We  think 
ourselves  like  the  red  mullet,  who 
swims  deeper  than  the  herrings,  but 
we  are  caught  sometimes  neverthe- 
less. 

The  cathedral  of  Bonn,  or  the 
German  Bonchurch,  is  a  specimen  of 
the  early  round  Gothic,  which  we 
usually  call  Norman  in  this  country. 
At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  have 
been  built  late  in  that  period,  to 
judge  from  the  variety  of  disposition 
of  the  arches,  and  the  tendency  to 
ornament  shown  in  the  erection  of 
so  many  pinnacles,  or  rather  separate 
steeples.  Such  churches  look  very 
well  in  extreme  distance,  perhaps 
better  than  near.  Walking  under 
the  town  homeward,  we  see  a  decided 

t lacier  on  a  small  scale,  like  those  of 
witzerland,  growing  out  of  a  road, 
down  one  side  of  which  came  a  lazy 
stream,  which  appears  to  have  frozen, 
and  spread  itself  in  freezing  until  this 
phenomenon  arose,  not  remarkable 
elsewhere,  but  strange  when  met 
with  here.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  accidents  of  a  hard  frost, 
that  it  brings  to  our  doors  the 
scenery  of  other  regions,  which, 
though  we  should  not  like  to  live  in, 
we  like  to  see  occasionally. 


CHRISTMAS   DAY  ! 


and  without  holly  or  mistletoe  ! 
But  there  are  Christmas  trees,  no 
doubt,  and  plenty  of  merry  parties,  in 
the  penetralia  of  the  houses.  The 
public  life  is  very  dreary  now,  and 


solitary  traveller,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  seems  pitiable  in  his  dreary 
grandeur,  when  supping  under  the 
one-lighted  gas-lamp  of  a  room  made 
to  contain  two  hundred.  Better  far 


the  hotels  seem  particularly  useless,     your  own  little  room  up-stairs,  albeit 
save  when  the  saloon  is  hired  for  a     a  stc 


large  dance  by  a  private  party.    The 


stove  with  a  shut-up  fire  is  your 
only  companion— a  stove,  too,  which 
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warms  the  head,  but  not  the  feet, 
doing  all  that  a  stove  ought  not  to 
do.  The  best  kind  of  stove  is  a  por- 
celain stove,  lighted  by  wood,  as  used 
about  Switzerland.  Its  genially- 
heated  surface  is  the  best  thiDg  in 
the  world  for  spreading  your  wet 
clothes  on  when  you  get  drenched 
on  a  mountain  ramble,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  affect  the  atmosphere  so 
unpleasantly  as  iron.  Next  best  is 
the  coal  stove,  as  seen  in  Belgium 
and  Holland  —  open-fronted  and 
bright-faced;  not  like  a  Turkish 
beauty,  afraid  to  show  more  than  its 
eyes.  But  there  is  no  question  about 
it,  the  open  wood-fire  or  coal-fire  is 
the  best  of  all.  Extravagant  it  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  is,  but  it  always 
seemed  to  us  that  extravagance  in 
fuel  is  far  more  genial  than  economy. 
And  every  close  stove  looks  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  economise  fuel 
rather  than  to  give  out  heat.  Horace 
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commands  his  friend  "  to  drive  away 
the  cold  by  placing  logs  plentifully 
on  the  hearth,"  and  Byron  likes  "  a 
sea-coal  fire  when  not  too  dear ;"  but 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  poetise 
about  stoves.  To  a  social  party  there 
is  little  cheerfulness  in  drawing  round 
the  stove,  while,  to  a  solitary  indi- 
vidual, an  open  fire  is  a  kind  of  living 
companion.  The  English  service  is 
conducted  at  Bonn  in  the  Lutheran 
church  belonging  to  the  university. 
It  appears  to  be  well  attended.  In 
most  Lutheran  churches  in  Germany 
there  is  a  crucifix  on  the  altar.  To 
hide  this  symbol  during  the  English 
service,  a  board,  with  the  Command- 
ments painted  on  it,  is  introduced. 
With  the  exception  of  this  retention 
of  Romish  ceremonial,  the  Luther- 
ans approach  more  nearly  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  their  service 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland. 


THE  KREUTZBERQ. 


A  pleasant  walk  of  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  through  the  academical 
avenues  leads  to  a  hill  on  which 
stands,  on  the  best  possible  site,  as 
such  buildings  generally  do,  this 
monastery.  On  the  way  thither  we 
are  struck  with  the  sympathy  exist- 
ing between  men  and  their  dogs,  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  in  the  act  of 
labour.  The  dog  is  generally  the 
companion  of  our  pleasures,  seldomer 
of  our  pains.  Here  there  are  little 
vehicles,  something  between  a  cart 
and  a  barrow,  which  are  pushed  by 
a  man,  and  pulled  by  a  dog.  The 
man  does  not  throw  all  the  work  on 
the  sometimes  more  intelligent  quad- 
ruped, as  is  commonly  the  case  else- 
where. The  Kreutzberg  convent  is 
about  four  hundred  years  old.  In  its 
enclosure  is  a  sacred  staircase  of  very 
beautiful  purplish  marble ;  it  is  of 
course  a  copy,  and  yet  no  doubt  be- 
lieved as  genuine  as  the  original  at 
Rome.  This  is  a  difficulty  which 
does  not  seem  to  puzzle  devotees  so 
much  as  it  does  ordinary  people. 
The  staircase  may  not  be  ascended 
except  on  all  fours,  a  condition  which 
probably  led  a  French  knight  to 
ride  his  horse  up  it.  The  horse  was 
killed,  it  was  said,  for  his  master's 


impiety ;  but  the  fact  itself  is  proved, 
as  the  sacristan  declares,  by  the 
marble  having  been  chipped  in  two 
places.  The  decorations  of  the  chapel 
of  this  abbey  are  in  the  lodging-house 
style.  Underneath  is  a  kind  of  wine- 
cellar  vaulted  over,  along  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  which  are  arranged,  not 
bottles  or  classic  amphorae,  but,  like 
amphorae,  laid  lengthwise,  the  dried 
bodies  of  monks,  each  in  a  square 
shell,  in  different  stages  of  decay, 
simply  returning  dust  to  dust,  with- 
.  out  any  of  the  more  revolting  circum- 
stances  of  that  process.  The  dryness 
of  the  air  alone  is  the  embalming  in- 
fluence. We  heard  a  legend  of  the 
nineteenth  century  connected  with 
this  place.  An  English  lady  (the 
whole  thing  was  of  course  a  gross 
libel)  carried  off  the  dried  thumb  of 
one  of  these  dried  monks  in  her 
pocket  or  reticule.  When  she  got  to 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  or  the  North 
Sea,  a  furious  storm  arose,  which  her 
fears  of  course  attributing  to  the 
stolen  member,  and  fixing  upon  her- 
self as  the  Jonas,  she  induced,  of 
course  by  a  large  bribe,  the  captain 
to  put  back,  and  ultimately  restored 
the  thumb  to  the  vault  of  the  monas- 
tery j  it  being  justly  thought  an  out- 
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rage  that  one  who  might  not  give  his 
hand  to  a  lady  during  life,  should 
have  his  thumb  stolen  by  a  lady  after 
death.  We  have  now  the  same  con- 
dition of  things  at  Halbertstadt  in 
the  Hartz,  and  also  at  Bordeaux, 
where  the  figures  are  in  a  standing 
posture.  At  Halbertstadt  decay 
seems  to  have  been  permanently  ar- 
rested in  some  cases  :  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  corpse  of  Aurora 
von  Konigsmark,  the  Helen  of  Ger- 
many in  her  time,  and  afterwards  ab- 
bess of  the  convent.  Her  features 
are  turned  into  the  similitude  of  hard 
wood,  but  still  retain  the  traces  of 
their  extraordinary  beauty.  The  pan- 
oramic view  from  the  tower  of  Kreutz- 


berg  is  worth  mounting  it  to  see. 
The  Seven  Mountains  are  seen  in  yet 
another  aspect,  as  well  as  the  nearer 
ranges  of  the  Eifel.  But  there  is  no- 
thing to  be  viewed  in  this  neighbour- 
hood in  comparison  with  the  sunrise 
behind  the  Seven  Mountains.  The 
early  beams  shoot  up  in  a  hollow  to 
the  left  of  the  Drachenfels,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  mass  of  other  mountains, 
so  as  to  throw  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  light  on  the  river,  and  that 
light  is  of  the  purest  bullion.  This  is 
a  scene  which  could  not  have  been 
witnessed  but  in  winter,  because  the 
sun  would  rise  in  some  situation  less 
artistically  chosen  at  every  other 
time. 


THE   UNIVERSITY  BUILDING 


gives  to  Bonn  a  more  visible  body 
than  most  other  German  universi- 
ties possess.  The  frescoes  in  the 
hall  of  examinations  are  good  as  to 
colouring,  but  weak  in  design.  How 
could  they  well  be  otherwise,  when 
they  consist  of  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  Theology,  Philosophy,  Juris- 
prudence, and  Medicine  1  We  want 
a  history  more  stirring  to  impart  an 
interest  to  frescoes.  The  collection 
of  Roman  antiquities  is  much  like  all 
other  collections  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen ;  why  we  cannot  say,  per- 
haps time  has  a  tendency  to  impart 


the  same  form  and  colour  to  every- 
thing Roman.  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  interest  is  a  sacrificial  altar, 
but  so  it  is  in  all  Roman  collections. 
We  have  not  observed  this  monotony 
in  collections  of  Grecian  antiquity. 
The  library  had  to  us  a  white  and 
cheerless  aspect ;  it  certainly  looked 
like  a  library  which  did  not  invite 
readers  to  sit  down ;  but  in  fact  it  is 
chiefly  used  by  persons  who  have  the 
use  of  it  taking  the  books  out.  How 
unlike  the  library  at  the  Athenseum 
Club! 


COLOGNE   CATHEDRAL 


is  being  completed  by  degrees,  and  will 
be  finished  perhaps  fifty  years  hence. 
A  Gothic  building  has  this  advantage 
over  a  Grecian  one,  that  each  part  is 
complete  in  itself,  enabling  the  whole 
mass  to  grow  as  a  tree  into  its  ful- 
ness. A  Grecian  building  defective 
in  any  part  is  so  in  the  whole,  because 
one  part  answers  to  another.  As  the 
funds  necessary  to  complete  a  given 
building  are  not  generally  forthcom- 
ing all  at  once,  this  circumstance 
gives  Gothic  architecture  in  general 
a  start  of  Grecian. 


We  remarked  at  Cologne  a  notice 
on  a  manufactory  opposite  to  the 
Maiuzer  Hof,  "The  United  Shrine- 
workers'  of  Cologne  Fournishment 
Magazine."  We  should  have  been 
puzzled  to  know  the  meaning  of 
shrine-workers,  unless  we  had  seen 
the  goods.  Cabinet-maker  would 
have  been  the  English,  and  it  is 
strange  that  those  who  affect  a  foreign 
language  on  a  notice-board  conspicu- 
ous to  the  world,  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  have  it  correct. 
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DUSSELDORF, 


though  in  most  respects  a  singularly 
uninteresting  town,  has  its  import- 
ance enhanced  by  being  chosen  as  the 
central  point  of  a  School  of  Art, 
which  to  all  appearance  is  making 
steady  progress.  From  the  circum- 
stance of  the  pictures  being  exhibited 
on  their  way  elsewhere,  there  is  sel- 
dom any  large  number  of  them  to  be 
seen  together,  certainly  not  in  this 
winter  season. 

The  largest  picture  in  the  present 
show  is  Lessing's  "  Huss  on  the  Scaf- 
fold." It  is  much  in  Ward's  style  as 
to  choice  of  subject  and  treatment, 
and  perhaps  the  grouping  of  the 
figures  is  even  somewhat  more  easy 
and  natural  than  is  usual  with  our 
master. 

Lessing  is  equally  at  home  in  land- 
scape. There  is  a  subject  called 
"  The  Hostile  Attack,"  where  a  quiet 
country  village  feels  for  the  first 
time  the  devastations  of  war.  There 
is  a  contrast  in  the  sky  and  landscape, 
a  dark  and  bright  part,  and  where 
the  clouds  are  lowering,  and  the  winds 
rising,  the  smoke  of  the  first  houses 
that  are  burnt  rises  also.  Acherbach 
is  an  artist  of  genius  and  originality. 
"  A  Strand  Scene — storm  coming  on," 
is  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  The 
grouping  is  exquisite.  Here  again  is 
a  contrast.  All  the  placid  occupations 
of  the  foreground  seem  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  the  storm.  The  sea  is  cover- 
ed with  little  boats,  and  the  strand 
with  flowery  herbage,  on  which 
women  and  children  are  lying  about. 
There  is  one  model  infant  perfect  in 
his  rolled-up  posture,  and  the  earnest 
yet  mischievous  expression  that  sits 
upon  his  poll,  if  expression  can  be, 
correctly  speaking,  anywhere  but 
on  the  face.  The  Dutch  school,  or 
the  school  which  imitates  the  Dutch 
masters,  appears  still  to  flourish. 
There  is  a  capital  genre  picture  by 
Karl  Hiibner,"  The  Obstinate  Father :" 
he  is  obstinate  about  agreeing  to  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter,  as  fathers  are 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  because  they 
do  not  like  to  lose  them,  quite  as 
much  as  from  mercenary  motives. 
The  very  curl  of  the  smoke  of  his 
pipe  has  something  determined  about 


it.  Another,  somewhat  similar  in 
character,  strikes  us, "  A  Hunting  Ad- 
venture" by  Leutze ;  the  adventure 
consisting  in  the  chasseur  suddenly 
lighting  on  a  fair  maiden  when  least 
expected. 

There  is  a  good  landscape  by  Gude, 
"  The  Approach  of  Night."  There  is 
a  beautiful  serene  light  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  the  dark  trees  which  rise 
up  against  it  are  true  to  the  life  in 
their  perfect  absence  of  motion. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  in  its  way  than 
the  truth  with  which  Rodde  con- 
ceives the  peculiar  purple  light 
of  his  "  Winter  Landscape."  The 
foreground  is  dark  and  rugged, 
and  there  are  sportsmen  prowling 
about  as  foreground  figures.  The 
greys  and  violets  and  purples  of  this 
picture  blend  in  a  wonderful  manner 
into  the  conception  of  the  whole. 
There  is  also  an  evening  landscape  by 
the  same  artist  well  worth  studying. 
Moonlight  scenes  abound,  always 
clever  if  well  done,  because  they 
must  be  drawn  more  or  less  from 
recollection.  We  remember  imagin- 
ing once  that  we  could  sketch  the 
Coliseum  by  the  glorious  full  moon- 
light of  Borne,  but  found  that, 
although  the  sky  appeared  blue  and 
the  trees  green,  we  could  not  distin- 
guish the  colours  we  used.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  moon- 
light pictures  is  a  scene  where  a 
black  bluff  stands  out  over  a  lake, 
and  intensifies  the  light.  There 
is  a  pretty  little  piece,  called  "  En 
Passant,"  by  Reime,  well  known  in 
England  by  the  engraving  taken  from 
it :  a  lackey  saluting  a  handmaid  as 
he  passes,  to  the  great  peril  of  the 
trays  which  they  bear,  and  for  the 
non-resistance  to  which  salute  her 
handless  position  would  be  her  pro- 
bable excuse.  Good  as  the  pictures 
are,  there  are  a  great  number  which 
scarcely  rise  above  mediocrity ;  and 
although  there  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  school  is  alive,  we  could 
have  wished  that  those  who  go  to 
Dusseldorf  on  purpose  had  more  to 
occupy  their  attention.  To  indemnify 
us  for  this  disappointment,  we  have  a 
good  play  at  the  theatre  in  the  even- 
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ing,  which,  after  the  sensible  Ger-  refined  than  those  of  her  husband, 

man  plan,  releases  us  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  Lothario  appears  to  prosper. 

Der  Universal  Erbe — "The  Heir  to  The  fidus   Achates   interposes,  and 

all  the  Property,"  is  the  name  of  the  awakes  her  real  interest  in  his  friend 

piece.    A  rich  manufacturer  is  dead,  and  her  husband.    There  is  a  fracas 

and  the  scenes  where  the  expectant  and  the  report  of  a  pistol  outside, 

relatives  meet,  embellished  as  they  The  husband  is  only  wounded,  but 

are  by  petty  jealousies,  and  the  dif-  the  wife  is  penitent,  and  now  fully 

ferent  phases  which  avowed  or  con-  awake  to  his  sterling  qualities,  so  all 

cealed  selfishness  assumes,  are  ludi-  ends  happily.    The  amusing  part  of 

crous  in  the  extreme.    The  heir  is  the  dialogue  is  the  glib  illustration 


the  foreman,  who  least  of  all  dreamed 
of  a  legacy  ;  he  is  honest-hearted  and 


of  his  conversation  by  the  friend  in 
proverbial    expressions,    which    he 
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simple-minded.  The  difficulty  is  how  attributes  to  different  nations,  the 
to  dispose  of  his  master's  daughter,  last  being,  when  virtue  has  triumphed, 
He  offers  to  share  the  property.  A  "  The  day  is  ours — Victoria  !  as  the 
blunt,  hearty,  rough-and-ready  friend  Englishmen  say  when  they  see  the 
interposes,  and  makes  an  offer  for  Queen  !"  We  cross  the  Rhine  in  a 
him,  which  the  lady  readily  accepts,  steamer  on  a  beautiful  winter  morn- 
Then  a  dandified  cousin,  who  had  ing,  knocking  aside  the  still  floating 
withdrawn  from  his  former  suit  when  ice-floes  with  the  paddles,  and  take 
he  found  that  she  had  no  property,  the  train  to 
pursues  her.  Her  tastes  are  more 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


This  place  is  singular,  as  present- 
ing a  mixture  of  a  manufacturing 
town  and  fashionable  bathing-place. 
Being  the  winter  time,  its  utilitarian 
character  appears  at  present  to  pre- 
vail. About  the  white  and  unsub- 
stantial residences  of  the  butterfly 
population  swarm  the  denizens  of 
the  hives  of  industry.  A  steaming 
sulphur-bath,  which  appears  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  for  the  value  of  ex- 
perience, is  luxurious  enough  at  the 
time,  but  seems  to  leave  behind  it  an 
enervating  effect  on  the  system.  But 
the  industrial  and  pleasure-hunting 
associations  of  Aachen  are  nothing  in 
comparison  with  its  historical  remin- 
iscences and  architectural  monuments. 
The  cathedral  is  certainly  the  centre 
of  all  its  interest.  As  built  at  different 
times,  it  illustrates  three  distinct 
ages  of  architecture.  The  most  im- 
portant part  is  ante-Gothic — that  dark 
round  sepulchral  nave,  which  is  the 
mausoleum  of  Charlemagne,  and  was 
so  in  times  before  France  or  Eng- 
land existed  as  nations.  It  is  built, 
it  is  said,  on  the  plan  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Its 
style  is  the  Byzantine  or  late  Roman. 
Its  predominant  features  are  massive- 
ness  and  solemnity.  Large  round 
arches,  resting  on  pillars,  form  a 


cloister  beneath,  which  runs  round  the 
nave,  and  the  vault  is  formed  by  the 
intersections  of  round  arches.  Larger 
round  arches  in  the  superior  storeys 
include  smaller  ones  within,  resting 
on  smaller  pillars.  A  strange  im- 
pression is  produced  by  standing  in 
this  nave  and  looking  out  on  the 
services  in  the  choir,  which  is  more 
like  a  lanthern  of  glass  than  any 
choir  we  have  ever  seen,  built  in 
lanceolate  Gothic  of  a  much  later 
date.  This  choir  is  now  undergoing 
a  process  of  decoration,  by  which  the 
light  is  to  be  multiplied  by  a  profusion 
of  coloured  glasses.  On  Sunday  morn- 
ing there  is  a  grand  musical  mass. 
The  music  is  exceedingly  impressive. 
It  has  always  struck  us  that  the 
music  of  the  Roman  Church  has  in 
it  a  boastful,  world-conquering  ele- 
ment, which  is  wanting  in  those  more 
sedate  melodies  which  are  recog- 
nised by  other  less  presuming  com- 
munions. There  are  passages  which 
would  bring  to  mind  the  Italian 
Opera,  if  we  could  only  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  surrounding  associations.  The 
meekness  of  the  mere  worshipper  is 
not  to  be  found  in  them.  They  seem 
the  voice  of.  a  church  triumphant 
rather  than  of  a  church  militant.  The 
clouds  of  incense  which  fill  the  in- 
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terior  of  the  nave,  while  they  invest 
the  place  with  the  odour  of  sanctity, 
have  the  advantage  of  overcoming 
any  quality  the  air  might  receive 
from  the  presence  of  a  very  devoted 
but  not  over-cleanly  crowd,  who  are 
treading  or  kneeling  on  the  tomb  of 
Charlemagne.  This  tomb  of  Charle- 
magne is  only  a  marble  slab  in  the 
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centre  of  the  nave.  On  the  first  gal- 
lery is  seen  the  marble  throne  of  his 
coronation,  and  elsewhere  are  some 
relics,  which  we  confess  we  do  not 
care  to  see,  because  a  price  is  to  be 
paid  for  seeing  them,  and  the  faith 
which  would  give  them  a  value  is 
wanting. 


The  Cathedral  of  St  (Mule  is 
undergoing  that  restoration  and  repa- 
ration which  seems  the  rage  of  the 
day.  One  great  improvement  is  the 
desire  everywhere  shown  to  clear 
away  the  masses  of  building  which 
are  strangely  built  so  as  to  choke  up 
the  finest  churches ;  a  solecism,  in 
truth,  frequently  found  on  the  Con- 
tinent. It  is  New  Year's  Day.  A 
priest  is  preaching  an  excellent  ex- 
tempore sermon  in  the  cathedral,  as 
a  sequel  to  a  funeral  service  which 
has  taken  place  in  honour  of  some 
person  deceased  some  time  before. 
His  preaching  has  the  complexion  of 
ranting,  but  is  undeniably  effective. 
He  moralises  on  the  death  of  that 
person,  and  preaches  a  good  practi- 
cal sermon  to  the  young.  Sermons 
in  Catholic  churches  have  the  advan- 
tage of  not  necessarily  detaining  the 
hearer  to  the  end,  as  he  is  free  to 
come  and  go  when  he  likes.  The 
jour  de  Van  is  feted  at  Brussels  as  at 
Paris,  which  Brussels  endeavours  to 
imitate  as  well  as  it  can  without  the 
Seine.  The  custom  of  friends  invit- 
ing each  other  has  been  exaggerated 


till  it  has  become  burdensome;  so  has 
that  of  giving  presents.  The  sta- 
tioners' shops  are  full  of  embroidered 
and  pictorial  letter-paper,  the  devices 
in  some  cases  being  extremely  pretty. 
Illustrated  gingerbread  and  all  kinds 
of  bon-bons  are  also  a  staple  article 
of  trade.  Amongst  other  things  we 
observe  clay  pipes  dressed  up  with 
artificial  flowers  and  gilded,  which 
form  presents  among  the  working 
classes.  The  opera  of  Fra  Diavolo 
is  played  in  the  evening,  a  travelling 
Englishman  being  the  butt  of  the 
piece.  He  appears,  of  course,  dressed 
in  the  plaids  of  many  clans,  and  with 
a  Glengarry  cap  on  his  head.  The 
piece  must  certainly  have  been  pro- 
duced in  Paris  before  the  Alliance,  as 
a  conversation  takes  place  between 
some  brigands  in  Italy,  who  are  dis- 
cussing the  robbery  of  this  English- 
man. One  of  them  scruples  to 
attack  him  on  a  Sunday ;  the  other 
quiets  his  conscience  by  saying,  "  If 
it  were  the  case  of  a  Christian,  one 
would  feel  some  compunction,  but 
the  creature  is  only  an  English- 
•man." 


MADEMOISELLE   ALBOKI 


sings  at  the  Antwerp  Theatre.  She 
is  a  great  musical  artist,  but  a  poor 
actress,  or  rather  no  actress  at  all, 
for  there  is  neither  action  nor  appa- 
rently passion  in  her.  Yet  it  is  plea- 
sant to  hear  those  wonderful  notes 
gurgling  up,  with,  to  all  appearance, 
as  little  effort  as  the  smoke  from  a 
narghili.  The  effect  produced,  in 
other  cases,  in  the  countenance  or 
frame  of  the  singer,  is  painful.  One 
is  too  much  interested  in  Madame 
Lind  Goldschmidt  to  enjoy  her  sing- 
ing thoroughly.  But  listening  to 


Alboni  is  unadulterated  enjoyment : 
she  is  a  marvellous  musical-box,  with 
volition  superadded.  Outside  the 
fortifications  of  Antwerp  is  a  zoologi- 
cal garden,  with  some  good  lions  and 
tigers.  Above  the  lions  and  tigers  is 
a  collection  of  stuffed  animals,  in  a 
room  also  used  for  concerts.  We 
should  conceive  that  it  did  not  im- 
prove the  temper  of  the  king  of 
beasts  to  be  roused  from  his  slum- 
bers after  this  fashion.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  Antwerp  remind  us  of  the 
heroic  defence  of  the  citadel  by 
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Chasse*  in  1832.  It  is  hard  to  say 
why  England  and  France  interfered 
at  that  time  to  sever  Belgium  and 
Holland.  France,  no  doubt,  did  so 
from  revolutionary  sympathies :  Eng- 
land may  have  done  so  from  the 
hope  of  getting  a  berth  for  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Coburg.  As  it  is,  we  have 
alienated  the  affections  of  the  Dutch 
nation,  who,  if  anything,  rather  in- 
clined to  Russia  in  the  war,  with- 
out securing  the  sympathy  of  Bel- 
gium. The  Dutch  say,  with  justice, 
that,  with  Belgium  and  its  manu- 
factures joined  to  their  agriculture 
and  commerce,  they  might  have  re- 
gained the  position  of  greatness  they 
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once  held ;  now  they  can  be  no  more 
than  a  power  of  the  second  class. 
Other  nations,  who  think  the  people 
omnipotent  in  England,  naturally 
consider  it  responsible  for  its  foreign 
policy,  not  understanding  how  en- 
tirely that  policy  is  abandoned  by 
the  people,  and  left  to  cliques  and 
factions.  If  we  grow  unpopular 
from  this  cause,  we  have  none  to 
blame  but  ourselves.  We  look 
sharply  into  our  domestic  concerns, 
but  allow  our  external  relations  to 
be  jobbed.  The  alienation  of  Hol- 
land is  one  amongst  many  of  the 
bitter  fruits  of  Whig  incapacity  or 
dishonesty. 


HOLLAND. 


We  take  the  rail  from  Antwerp  to 
Rotterdam,  or  at  least  we  take  it  as 
far  as  it  will  go.  The  railway  com- 
pany professes  to  take  us  to  Rotter- 
dam •  but  we  divine,  from  the  fares 
having  been  raised,  that  all  is  not 
right.  At  first  all  goes  smoothly. 
We  pass  over  a  large  flat  country, 
not  cultivated,  like  Holland,  but 
desolate  and  heathery.  We  are 
aware  of  the  Dutch  frontier  by  an 
examination  of  luggage  and  pass- 
ports. This  is  very  cursory,  and 
conducted  with  great  civility.  Our 
first  purchase  tells  us  that  centimes 
have  been  doubled  into  cents,  and 
the  Belgian  lion  passes  away  from 
the  copper  coinage  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  shaven  lace  of  King  Leo- 
pold gives  place,  on  the  silver,  to  the 
face  of  the  King  of  Holland,  "  beard- 
ed like  a  pard."  Our  limited  know- 
ledge of  geography  did  not  allow  us 
to  know  what  mouths  of  rivers  or 
arms  of  the  sea  we  should  have  to 
cross  over,  though  we  had  a  suspi- 
cion that  some  would  intervene.  At 
last  we  are  received  by  a  steamer  at 
a  place  called  Moer  Dyk.  We  crash 
through  water  clogged  with  ice,  and 
arrive  at  the  other  side  of  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Maas.  We  see  no 
station  there,  but  hear  that  the  com- 
pany will  provide  carriages  to  take 
us  on  in  a  certain  number  of  hours. 
There  is  a  little  Dutch  inn  with 


bright-green  windows,  at  which  we 
make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  the 
circumstances  admit.  We  are  struck 


with  the  head-ornaments  of  the  wo- 
men, consisting  in  a  corkscrew  of 
gold  sticking  out  from  the  ears  at  a 
right  angle.  The  place  we  are  stop- 
ped at  is  the  terminus  of  an  appa- 
rently interminable  line  of  causeway, 
carried  along  the  top  of  a  dyke — in- 
terminable, of  course,  in  the  other 
direction.  There  are  trees  on  each 
side,  of  uniform  height,  which  di- 
minish into  a  point  on  the  horizon, 
thus  furnishing  an  excellent,  though 
somewhat  simple,  study  of  perspec- 
tive. At  last  something  is  perceived 
slowly  moving  from  the  point  on  the 
horizon,  and  it  turns  out  to  be  the 
carriages  with  which  we  are  to  pro- 
ceed. A  box-seat  beside  a  drunken 
driver,  whom  you  cannot  understand 
or  make  understand  you,  is  not  the 
most  cheerful  thing  in  the  world  on 
a  monotonous  road.  The  sides  of 
this  road  are  secured  from  being 
washed  away  by  wattled  rushes  bal- 
lasted with  the  stones  of  other  coun- 
tries ;  for  there  is  not  a  native  stone 
in  Holland.  We  wanted  one  once  to 
try  the  thickness  of  the  ice  which 
had  formed  in  the  night,  and  could 
light  upon  nothing  which  more 
nearly  resembled  it  than  a  piece  of 
brick  and  a  potsherd.  The  rushes 
which  form  the  protection  of  this 
road  grow  in  vast  abundance  in  the 
marshes  by  its  side.  At  last,  with 
very  slow  movement,  we  reach  the 
vanishing  point  ourselves,  and  make 
a  few  turns  till  we  see  a  church, 
which  reminds  us  forcibly  of  Cuyp's 
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pictures.  This  is  the  church  of 
Dordrecht  or  Dort.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dordrecht  we  come 
upon  houses  which  are  a  compound 
of  granges  and  villas,  kept  most 
scrupulously  clean  by  means  of  the 
dirty  water  which  stagnates  round 
them.  Dort,  under  a  winter  sky,  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns 
in  Holland.  Its  old  Gothic  tower, 
though  built  of  brick,  and  the  ves- 
sels which  lie  about  the  quays,  mixed 
up  with  the  characteristic  windmills, 
form  a  multitude  of  studies  for  the 
painter.  We  have  time  to  examine 
it  at  leisure.  There  is  a  river  be- 
tween Dort  and  the  opposite  bank  ; 
but  the  difficulty  is,  that  at  present 
the  river  is  neither  land  nor  water  : 
it  is  packed  with  moving  ice.  It  is 
of  little  use  to  cut  a  channel  through 
this  ice,  as  the  tide  rises  and  falls, 
and  this  channel  is  continually  filled 
up.  So  the  passage  must  be  made 
in  small  boats,  which  are  got  over 
with  great  labour,  sometimes  float- 


ing in  the  soup-like  water,  some- 
times pushed  and  pulled  and  punted 
over  the  solid  ice  :  when  the  channel 
is  neither  open  nor  shut,  the  boat  is 
worked  along  partly  by  the  exertions 
of  the  passengers,  who  rock  it  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  In  this  man- 
ner sixty -five  railway  passengers 
have  to  be  ferried  over  in  a  boat 
which  will  only  hold  five  at  a  time. 
It  is  a  fine  winter-scene,  reminding 
one  of  pictures  of  arctic  navigation, 
but  very  tedious.  On  the  other  side 
other  relays  of  carriages  are  open  to 
receive  us,  which,  after  a  cramping 
and  tedious  land-journey,  bring  us  to 
the  brink  of  the  Kotterdam  river. 
Men  with  torches  conduct  us  to  the 
boat,  and  this  river  is  most  fortunate- 
ly open.  This  railway  journey  has 
occupied  twelve  hours,  being,  as  far 
as  we  can  guess,  at  most  fifty  Eng- 
lish miles,  which  would  be  some- 
where about  four  miles  and  a-half  an 
hour,  the  usual  pace  of  a  German  dili- 
gence. 


ROTTERDAM 

has  one  scene  in  particular  especial-  tures  are  more  inviting  in-doors  than 

ly  inviting  to  the  sketcher.    It  con-  in  the  open  air.  We  go  to  the  Museum, 

sists  of  the  church-tower,  seen  over  and  spend  a  pleasant  hour  among  its 

a  canal  in  a  part  where  it  broadens  old  paintings.    The  sameness  which 

into   a  haven,    and    is  filled    with  belongs  to  them  all,  even  the  best, 

shipping.      The   spectator  must  be  though  it  gives  a  value  to  separate 

standing  on  a  bridge  which  leads  pictures,  renders  commentary  unin- 

from  the  Bourse  to  the  Spanish  quay,  teresting,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 

But  at  this  season  of  the  year  pic-  critique  other  than  a  catalogue. 


THE  HAGUE. 


The  ceiling  in  the  saloon  of  the 
Hotel  Bois  le  Due  is  very  creditably 
painted  with  groups  of  cupids.  Such 
decoration  seems  common  in  Hol- 
land as  in  Germany,  and  adds  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  rooms.  As  we  get 
farther  towards  North  Holland  the 
mania  for  purification  appears  to  in- 
crease. The  older  houses  are  all 
built  with  the  tops  inclining  forward, 
in  order  that  the  water  may  run  off 
more  easily,  and  they  are  continually 
soused  by  a  brass  machine  like  a  gar- 
den watering-engine,  wielded  by  a 
woman.  Wooden  shoes  appear  to  be 
common,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
better  calculated  for  standing  in  wet. 


The  government  has  actually  been 
obliged  to  enact  a  law  against  this 
excessive  cleanliness,  forbidding  the 
washing  of  windows  and  house-fronts 
to  take  place  at  the  times  when  the 
streets  are  most  crowded  :  other 
governments  are  obliged  to  make  war 
against  dirt.  There  are  two  Dutch 
plays  in  the  evening  at  the  theatre. 
One  of  these  is  a  national  piece,  very 
old,  and  generally  produced  at  the 
beginning  of  a  year ;  it  is  entitled 
"  the  Marriage  of  Chloris  and  Roosje." 
The  national  costumes  and  national 
dances,  which  degenerate  into  romp- 
ing, of  course  form  a  great  part  in  it. 
The  flowered  pipes  which  we  re- 
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marked  at  Brussels  on  New  Year's 
Day,  appeared  to  form  no  unimportant 
part  of  the  ceremony.  The  Hague 
is  a  town  not  very  remarkable,  save 
for  the  treasures  of  art  it  contains, 
though  no  doubt  a  pleasant  residence 
in  summer.  It  is  famous  for  confec- 
tionery. The  Museum  contains  a 
small  and  very  well  assorted  collec- 
tion. It  seems  to  have  been  purified 
by  judicious  weeding.  There  is 
scarcely  a  picture  to  be  seen  there 
which  is  not  in  some  respects  inte- 
resting and  good  of  its  kind.  This 
is  what  may  be  said  of  few  picture- 
galleries.  The  catalogue  is  excellently 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
best  pictures  are  well  known,  and  the 
catalogue  is  a  sufficient  introduction 
to  those  of  inferior  order.  They  are 
all  on  the  first  floor.  There  is  an  in- 


teresting collection  of  miniatures  in 
a  cabinet  below — one  of  Charles  I. 
of  England,  another  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  The  strange  pensive  beauty 
of  this  unfortunate  queen  is  more 
evident  here  than  in  the  renowned 
portrait  in  the  Bodleian,  and  there 
are  all  the  indications  of  a  genuine 
likeness. 

This  gallery  of  paintings  well  seen, 
we  descend  to  the  collections  of 
curiosities  below,  which  are  truly 
interesting,  especially  the  Japanese 
collection.  This  curious  nation ,  with 
whom  the  Dutch  appear  to  have  a 
peculiar  sympathy,  and  with  whom 
they  alone  of  Europeans  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  get  on,  are  represented 
in  their  houses  and  daily  occupations 
in  a  series  of  models  of  home  manu- 
facture. 


is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  cleanest 
towns  of  rather  pretty  and  very 
clean  Holland.  The  tulip-gardens 
are  all  swaddled  up  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold,  and  thus  we  have 
no  sight  of  the  flowery  glories  of 
Haarlem.  We  make  an  attempt  to 
hear  the  world-renowned  organ,  and 
imagine,  as  itiis  Sunday  morning, 
that  we  are  sure  of  success.  We 
hear  an  organ,  but  not  the  organ. 
The  organ  plays  at  other  times,  when 
service  is  not  performed.  But  the 

The 
uliar 


icy  were 

a  nation  who  had  been  changed  out 
of  frogs  into  men,  and  who,  without 
any  violent  effort  of  nature,  might 
easily  be  changed  into  frogs  again. 
Such  as  the  singing  is,  there  is  enough 
of  it;  and  after  tne  singing  a  long 
sermon,  which,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances tinder  which  it  is  preach- 
ed, must  require  some  courage  in  the 
preacher.  He  looks  inexpressibly 
insignificant  under  the  largest  sound- 
ing-board we  ever  recollect  to  have 
seen.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  hung 
there  on  purpose  to  be  let  down  by 
a  secret  spring,  and  extinguish  him  if 
he  ventured  to  preach  heresy.  The 
top  of  it  is  an  immense  mass  of  wood 
with  a  crown,  intended  probably 


to  make  the  impending  extinction 
more  effectual.  The  preacher  re- 
minds one  of  an  old  Puritan  divine, 
and  there  is  a  precentor  who  looks 
like  a  fair  specimen  of  a  British 
Methodist  parson.  But  the  appa- 
rent irreverence  of  the  large  and  very- 
attentive  congregation  forcibly  struck 
us.  Unless  the  Deity  is  specially 
addressed,  as  in  prayer  or  praise,  all 
the  hats  are  worn,  and  there  is  no 
provision  made  for  kneeling.  Foot- 
stools, containing  wood-embers  in  a 
pan  inside,  are  brought  in  and  placed 
under  the  feet  of  the  vrouws.  This 
custom  seems  applicable  to  all  public 
places,  church,  theatre,  or  the  saloon 
of  an  inn.  It  seemed  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  between  a  married 
and  single  lady.  And  scarcely  out 
of  place  it  appeared  in  Haarlem 
church,  considering  the  bitterness  of 
the  cold  inside,  heightened,  if  possi- 
ble, by  the  sight  of  the  plain  white- 
washed walls.  The  church  is  Gothic, 
and  has  been  handsome,  but  the  iron 
grasp  of  Puritanism  has  been  laid 
upon  it,  and  much  of  its  old  glory 
has  been  swept  away  with  the  errors 
of  Popery  ;  the  tower,  like  many  of 
those  throughout  Holland, 

"  The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  has  on." 

Country-seats  abound  in  the  neigh- 
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bpurhood  of  Haarlem,  most  of  them 
distinguished  by  pretentious  names  ; 
for  instance,  "Buiten  Lust" — Dutch- 
man's Pleasure  ;  "  Schon  Zigt" — Fine 
View,  viz.  a  tree  and  a  canal ;  "  Kum 


Zigt  " — Distant  View,  viz.  a  long 
waste  with  a  windmill  at  the  end, 
This  would  be  more  suggestively 
translated  "  Quaint  View." 


THE  DUINS, 


in  French  Dunes,  in  English  Downs, 
are  about  three  miles  from  Haarlem. 
At  that  distance  they  look  like  a 
chain  of  volcanic  hills.  What  are 
they  ?  Nothing  but  sand  heaps 
blown  up  by  the  sea.  On  approach- 
ing, them  we  find  some  very  pretty 
scenes  created  on  a  small  scale,  which 
the  Dutch  make  the  very  best  of, 
planting  them,  and  laying  them  out 
to  every  advantage  ;  and  if  there  is 
a  bit  of  water,  turning  it  into  a  lake. 
Passing  a  country  house,  called  Duin 
Lust,  "  Down  Pleasaunce,"  we  ascend 
the  first  Down — no  very  easy  mat- 
ter even  for  its  inconsiderable  eleva- 
tion, as  the  feet  sink  into  the  sand 
as  they  do  on  that  on  the  descent 
(not  the  ascent)  of  Vesuvius.  Where 
is  the  sea  ?  Three  leagues  off.  We 
expected  to  find  it  at  the  first  hill. 
So  much  have  these  dangerous  Downs 
encroached  upon  and  robbed  the 
land.  They  are  as  perilous  to  Hol- 
land in  their  way  as  the  sea  is  in 
its  front  and  the  river  on  its  back. 
The  sea  and  rivers  they  keep  out  by 
damming;  the  Downs  they  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance  by  planting  them 
with  fir-trees  and  a  sort  of  rye-grass. 
Sometimes  a  land-slip  occurs,  and 
then  they  run  a  canal  up  to  it,  secured 
with  wattles,  in  order  to  make  the 
trees  grow.  In  fact,  Holland  is  like 
those  outrigger  skiffs  common  at 


Oxford,  which  require  constant  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  rower  to  keep 
them  from  upsetting.  It  is  the 
crankest  country  in  Europe,  and  if 
the  Dutchmen  ever  go  nationally  to 
sleep,  they  will  be  drowned  between 
the  fresh  and  saltwater,  or  smothered 
by  the  shifting  sand.  But  the  aspect 
of  the  Downs,  on  gaining  a  summit, 
is  desolate  and  dreary  in  the  extreme. 
We  compared  the  ascent  of  them  to 
the  descent  of  Vesuvius.  Even  so  the 
panorama  of  them  may  be  compared 
to  that  desolate  region  on  the  sides 
of  that  volcano,  which  looks  as  if  it 
were  given  up  to  be  raved  over  by 
unblest  spirits.  We  think  of  the 
opening  lines  of  the  Prometheus  of 
jEschylus  — 

X^avaj  ftlv  £/'j  rwXevoov  iixafttv  wibav 
"SxvQuv  i;  o'iftav,  ci&ctrov  tig  Igriftiuv. 

"  "We  reach  the  confine  of  remotest  earth  — 
A  Scythian  chase  ;   a  most  unpeopled 


Not  more  remarkable  is  the  desola- 
tion of  these  Downs,  than  the  con- 
trast they  present  with  the  nervous 
and  anxious  cultivation  of  the  really 
subterraqueous  plains  commanded  by 
them.  We  quit  Haarlem  —  a  town 
consecrated  by  its  heroic  resistance 
to  the  Spaniards,  consummated  by 
the  cutting  of  the  dikes  —  with  much 
regret,  and  hurry  on  to  commercial 


AMSTERDAM. 


The  streets  are  narrower,  and  the 
houses  more  overhanging  in  Amster- 
dam than  elsewhere  in  Holland.  We 
look  in  vain  for  a  High  Street.  "Hoog 
Straat "  is  said  to  mean  this  ;  but  it 
looks  more  like  Hog  Lane^  The 
town,  however,  is  very  picturesque, 
and  becomes  more  so  if  the  spectator 
takes  the  trouble  to  walk  out  to  the 
end  of  a  long  mole  which  runs  out 
into  the  Y,  which  letter  signifies  the 
branch  of  the  Zuider  Zee  that  em- 
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braces  and  threatens  the  town.  The 
shipping,  hugging  the  houses,  pre- 
sents a  succession  of  curious  combina- 
tions, especially  under  the  evening 
light ;  and  there  are  some  old  build- 
ings over  the  canals  which  are  de- 
cidedly worth  painting.  The  city  is 
bow-shaped,  the  string  of  the  bow 
somewhat  slack  and  bent  inwards, 
being  the  part  turned  towards  the  Y. 
In  company  with  a  gentleman  from 
the  United  States,  we  fitly  descend 
2z 
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at  the  English  and  American  Hotel, 
and  enter  at  once  into  a  long  discus- 
sion on  the  war,  the  Mosquito  ques- 
tion, and  "the  domestic  institution." 
The  former  we  approve  of;  not  from 
hatred  to  the  Russians,  but  thinking 
it  good  for  us  as  a  chastisement  for 
our  obese  prosperity ;  the  next  we 
know  nothing  about,  but  fancy  from 
its  name  it  must  be  sufficiently  vexa- 
tious ;  and  as  to  the  third,  we  are  not 
content  to  take  it  on  Mrs  Stowe's 
evidence  alone.  We  are  obliged  to  be 
patient  listeners  to  arguments  on  the 
other  side,  which  appear  to  us,  in- 
deed, to  carry  quite  as  much  weight 
with  them.  There  is  a  concert  in  the 
evening  at  a  very  fine  music  hall, 
called  "Frascati,"  in  which  one  of  the 
performances  is  described  in  the  bill 
.is  "  Hout  en  Stroo,"  and  consists  in 
a  man  producing  a  number  of  treble 
notes  by  tapping  a  short  wood-and- 
rope  ladder  with  a  stick.  This  ap- 
peared to  us  more  curious  than  beau- 
tiful, but  was  vociferously  applauded 
notwithstanding.  The  King's  palace 
is  the  most  remarkable  public  build- 
ing, though  its  office  is  nearly  a  sine- 
cure, for  the  King  is  only  said  to  in- 
habit it  for  eight  days  in  the  year.  The 
white  marble  saloon  is  really  grand, 
and  its  grandeur  is  enhanced  by 
the  thought  of  the  cost  at  which  its 
materials  must  have  reached  their 
present  site.  One  of  the  lions  of  this 

Ealace  is  a  painting  which  looks  so 
ke  a  medallion  as  entirely  to  de- 
ceive the  eye.  The  Museum  is 
rich,  like  those  of  the  Hague  and 
Rotterdam,  in  masters  of  the  Dutch 
school ;  and  this  gallery  contains 
many  masters  who  are  but  little 
known  elsewhere.  We  have  really 
had  quite  enough  of  fine  pictures  by 
the  old  Dutch  artists.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  tameness  and  a  sameness  in 
their  excellency  which  wearies  the 
eye,  and  makes  one  wonder  why  they 
did  not  attempt  higher  flights  of 
fancy,  and  a  wider  range  of  interest. 
There  is  something  refreshing  in 


passing  from  an  ancient  gallery  to  one 
where  the  moderns  are  represented, 
such  as  the  Van  der  Hoop  collection. 
Old  Masters  are  certainly  venerable, 
but  living  artists  have  the  freshness, 
though  they  have  occasionally  the 
awkwardness,  of  youth.  So  we  enter 
with  pleasure  the  gallery  bequeathed 
by  Mr  Van  der  Hoop  to  the  city  of 
Amsterdam,  because  that  gallery  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  modern 
paintings.  The  names  of  Baklmy- 
zen,  Berghem,  Cuyp,  Hobbima,  Hoog- 
straaten,  <fec.,  occur  again  in  connec- 
tion with  exquisitely -wrought -out 
works.  But  we  are  sated  with 
the  company  of  these  old  friends. 
Pass  we  to  the  modern  pictures. 
Among  these  are  many  that  please 
at  the  time,  though  a  record  of  them 
would  be  tedious,  especially  as  most 
of  the  modern  Dutchmen  seem  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  their  fathers. 
But  two  of  these  pictures  we  cannot 
pass  over ;  one,  on  account  of  its 
historical  interest,  the  other  because 
of  its  fidelity  to  nature.  The  former 
is  by  an  artist  named  Doijer,  repre- 
senting Kenan  Hasselaar  on  the  ram- 
parts of  Haarlem.  As  the  name 
scarcely  indicates,  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  Dutch,  who  this  per- 
sonage was,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
explain  that  Kenan  Hasselaar  was  a 
strapping  young  maiden  who  played 
the  same  heroic  part  at  Haarlem 
which  Joan  of  Arc  did  at  Orleans, 
and  the  Maid  of  Zaragoza  at  the 
siege  of  that  town.  We  are  glad  to 
conclude  our  view  by  paying  homage 
to  a  female  artist,  Mdlle.  Henriette 
Knip.  Her  picture  is  simply  a  mother- 
cat  and  two  kittens  sitting  at  one  of 
the  ivied  lattices  common  in  Holland. 
The  cat  is  tawny  or  lion-coloured, 
and  her  quiet  affectionate  look  ini- 
mitable. The  kittens  look  careless 
and  playful.  The  subject  is  humble, 
but  this  is  far  from  being  low  art,  as 
it  raises  animal  instincts  to  a  certain 
human  dignity.  We  shall  long  think 
of  the  cat  and  kittens  of  Mdlle.  Knip. 


HOMEWARD   BOUND 


by  Utrecht  and  Rotterdam  !  Our  as- 
sociations with  Holland  are  so  far  un- 
satisfactory that  we  were  just  too  late 
for  the  skating,  although  more  may 


be  expected  now  that  we  have  left. 
We  heard  at  Rotterdam  that  some 
Englishmen  had  been  waiting  in  that 
harbour  for  a  month  in  a  yacht,  till  the 
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canal  should  be  frozen  up.  We  sup- 
pose this  to  be  an  exaggeration  found- 
ed on  the  notorious  eccentricities  of 
our  countrymen.  We  are  not  sorry  to 
escape  from  the  shoe-blacks  of  Am- 
sterdam, who  are  the  most  persever- 
ing in  pursuit  of  their  calling  we 
have  ever  met  with.  How  unlike  the 
humble  "  cirer,  Monsieur  "  s'  of  Paris. 
No  matter  if  you  had  just  sallied 
forth  from  your  inn  resplendent  in 
Day  and  Martin,  or  even  if  you  had 
on  a  pair  of  varnished  boots,  they 
still  were  anxious 

" to  paint  the  lily, 

To  throw  an  odour  on  the  violet." 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Holland 
we  thought  worth  recollecting,  was 
the  pervading  smell  of  turf  in  all 
the  towns,  a  savour  by  no  means 
unpleasant ;  and  one  of  the  oddities 
which  most  struck  us  in  a  country 
where  all  was  odd,  was  the  signs  of 
the  inns  and  taverns.  One  of  these 
was  "  De  Rodde  Kat"  —  The  Eed 
Cat ;  another  "  In  de  Gekroonde 
Oliefant " — The  Sign  of  the  Crowned 
Elephant ;  another,  where  we  stayed 
when  at  Haarlem,  "  De  Leeuwerke," 
—The  Lark.  If  we  had  penetrated 
farther  to  the  north,  the  costumes 
would  have  been  more  curious ;  as  it 
was,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  com- 
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paring  the  gold  head-plates  of  the 
North  Holland  women  (making  then! 
look  as  if  their  skulls  had  been  frac- 
tured, and  made  good  with  gold),  and 
the  golden  corkscrews  of  the  people 
about  Dort.  The  same  style  of  do- 
mestic architecture  prevails  through 
Holland — the  brick  house  and  Flem- 
ish gable — the  windows  opening,  not 
as  in  Germany  and  France,  but  with 
Bashes  as  in  England.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  universally  known  that  the  native 
name  of  Holland,  derived,  no  doubt, 
from  the  Batavi,  is  Buitenland.  Our 
name  of  Dutch  is  of  course  a  cor- 
ruption of  Deutsch,  this  nation  being 
the  German  people  with  whom,  in 
ancient  times,  we  were  best  acquaint- 
ed. In  fact,  the  word  Dutch  is  used 
indifferently  for  German  by  our  old 
writers,  the  High  Dutch  language 
signifying  what  we  now  call  German, 
and  the  Low  Dutch  what  we  now 
call  Dutch  or  the  language  of  Hol- 
land, which  is  the  most  important 
member  of  the  Low  German  family 
of  languages.  We  found  that  a  mix- 
ture of  broad  English  and  narrow 
German,  in  almost  equal  proportions, 
was  a  far  better  medium  of  commu- 
nication in  Holland  than  the  French 
language,  which  is  only  understood 
in  the  dress  circle. 


THE  OLD  AXD  NEW  STYLE  AT  OXFOED. 

"  A  tous  leurs  detracteurs  les  universites  anglaises  peuvent  repondre  triomphalement  en  mon- 
trant  leurs  produit,  c'est  a  dire,  la  nation  anglaise  represented  par  ses  chefs  et  ses  classes  dirigeantes. 
Elles  ont  6te  institutes,  selon  une  belle  parole  dn  docteur  Pusey,  pour  faire  des  homines  et  non  des 
livres.  Tout  observation  impartial  conviendra  qu'elles  ont  merveilleusement  rempli  leur  mission."— 
MONTALEMBERT,  Avenir  Politique  de  I'Angleterre. 


THE  reason  why  experience  has  a 
tendency  to  create  a  distrust  in 
change,  and  to  alter  Radicals  into 
Tories,  through  the  intermediate 
stages  of  Conservative  Liberalism, 
and  Liberal  Conservatism,  as  they 
advance  in  years,  is  principally  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  illusion 
of  the  prospective  advantages  which 
attend  each  new  system,  as  com- 
pared with  the  old,  men  are  apt  to 
be  blind  to  counterbalancing  dis- 
advantages, which  only  come  into 
sight  when  the  change  has  already 
been  made,  and  when  a  return  to  the 
old  system  is  impossible.  It  is  with 
all  young  theorists  as  with  all  young 


poets.  Reading  over  their  composi- 
tions to  themselves  or  to  a  flattering 
friend,  and  dressing  them  as  they 
please  in  all  the  finery  of  intonation 
and  emphasis,  they  have  no  eyes  for 
their  imperfections ;  but  when  they 
see  the  first  unfavourable  critique  in 
a  review,  they  are  apt  to  undergo  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  proportion  to 
their  first  enthusiasm  ;  they  wonder 
how  they  could  have  overlooked  such 
a  multitude  of  glaring  weaknesses 
and  damning  defects ;  and,  in  the 
first  agony  of  disappointment,  are 
eager  to  make  a  holocaust  of  every 
existing  copy.  It  seems  to  be  a  rule 
of  all  human  affairs,  that  to  all 
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changes,  even  to  those  seemingly  the 
least  objectionable,  the  most  inno- 
cent, and  the  most  urgently  de- 
manded by  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  certain  unforeseen  inconve- 
niences are  appended,  which  sooner 
or  later  tend  to  diminish  the  self- 
gratulation  of  their  authors.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  we  may  remark,  that 
no  innovation  could  be  imagined  less 
likely  to  be  attended  with  deduc- 
tions from  its  usefulness  than  the 
change  in  the  computation  of  the 
calendar,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  the  change  from  the  Old  to 
the  New  Style,  which  was  effected 
with  us  in  the  last  century.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  Kussians 
still  doggedly  observe  the  old  sys- 
tem,— probably  with  a  view  of  test- 
ing for  some  hundred  years  the  new 
system  by  the  experiences  of  others 
before  they  venture  on  it  themselves. 
No  one  will  question  that,  considered 
in  all  its  bearings,  the  change  has 
worked  well  for  us ;  and  yet  it  has 
brought  things  to  pass  which  any 
satirist  of  pur  day,  possessing  the 
talent  of  Aristophanes,  might  turn  to 
good  account.  The  Athenian  come- 
dian showed  how,  through  a  similar 
change  which  took  place  in  his  day, 
the  fasts  and  the  festivals  were  de- 
plorably disarranged,  and  how  unpL 
sant  were  its  effects  on  the  lives 
the  gods  in  particular,  who,  dwelling 
as  they  did  out  of  the  world,  were  of 
course  far  behind  the  march  of  the 
age.  The  savour  of  the  sacrifices,  on 
which  they  were  supposed  to  live, 
came  up  to  them  either  when  they 
were  asleep  or  not  hungry,  and  was 
withheld  at  those  regular  hours  at 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  break 
their  fasts ;  so  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  store  of  nectar  and  am- 
brosia reserved  for  special  emergen- 
cies, their  immortality  during  the 
time  of  initiation  into  the  new  sys- 
tem ran  the  risk  of  being  quenched 
by  their  vulgar  starvation. 

Even  so  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  us  that  those  ter- 
rible Teutonic  gods,  in  whose  hon- 
ours some  of  our  national  festivals 
were  instituted,  have  passed  away, 
or  we  cannot  tell  what  might  be  the 
consequences  of  their  wrath.  Let  us 
take  only  the  case  of  May-day.  The 
first  of  May  comes  now  some  dozen 
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ea- 
of 


days  or  so  earlier  than  it  used  to 
come,  and  this  at  a  time  of  year  in 
which  a  dozen  days  make  a  marked 
difference.  We  are  assured  that,  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  every 
village-green  was  gay  with  a  May- 
pole, round  which  the  young  people 
used  to  dance,  while  the  elder  sat 
on  the  ground  and  watched  them. 
It  is  quite  certain  that,  if  the  same 
ceremonies  were  observed  now,  most 
of  the  elder,  and  some  of  the  young 
people,  would  never  live  to  see  an- 
other May-day ;  and  the  untimely 
fate  of  Tennyson's  May-Queen  be- 
comes perfectly  intelligible  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  New  Style.  But  nowhere 
is  this  anachronism  more  apparent 
than  in  the  ancient  city  of  Oxford. 
There  on  the  morning  of  May-day,  pre- 
cisely as  the  clock  strikes  five,  a 
hymn  is  heard  to  proceed  from  the 
top  of  the  tower  of  Magdalen  College, 
chanted  in  the  open  air  by  the  cho- 
risters of  that  society,  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards  the  'bells  ring  out  a 
merry  peal.  Some  suppose  that  the 
chant  was  intended  to  have  the 
effect  of  an  exorcism  on  the  hosts  of 
evil  spirits  who  were  imagined  to  be 
abroad  on  that  morning,  and  whose 
presence  is  still  symbolised  by  the 
people  of  the  town  who,  round  the 
base  of  the  tower,  endeavour  by  a 
horrid  concert  of  penny  trumpets 
to  drown  the  celestial  melody  above. 
This  ceremony  ought  certainly  to  be 
postponed  to  the  old  May-day,  as  at 
present  it  is  liable  to  be  performed 
in  a  cold  north-east  wind,  with  flakes 
of  snow  mocking  the  whiteness  of  the 
poor  boys'  surplices,  and  flitting  like 
sparks  which  "  burn  frore"  into  their 
open  mouths ;  and  supposing  the  evil 
spirits  to  exist,  and  to  adhere,  as  is 
most  probable,  to  the  old  computa- 
tion, the  benefit  of  the  exorcism  is 
lost  upon  them,  and  when  they  do 
come  abroad  some  days  later,  they 
are  able  to  keep  their  witches'  Sab- 
bath without  let  or  hindrance.  To 
ascend  from  particulars  to  generals, 
the  change  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Style  has  produced  a  great  disarrange- 
ment of  the  seasons,  and  this  disar- 
rangement is  enhanced,  if  the  fact  be 
true,  as  some  natural  philosophers 
suppose,  that  our  climate  has  really 
changed.  March  used  to  be  consi- 
dered the  first  month  of  Spring;  we 
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should  now  almost  flatter  April  by 
placing  it  in  that  position ;  while  at 
the  beginning  of  December,  that  In- 
dian summer  with  which  we  have 
been  blest  of  late  years  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  spring,  is  scarce- 
ly yet  over.  We  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  topic,  else  we 
shall  be  exalting  into  a  prominent 
subject  of  our  article  what  we  intend- 
ed only  as  an  illustration  or  a  simile. 
We  pass  from  the  effects  of  the 
change  of  style  in  the  calendar  on  the 
customs  of  the  City  of  Oxford,  to  the 
effects  of  a  change  of  style  in  the 
constitution  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, on  the  life  of  that  University 
and  its  members.  Every  one  who 
takes  interest  in  such  matters  is 
aware  that,  in  the  year  1852,  a  large 
Blue-book  appeared,  purporting  to  be 
the  "  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and 
Revenues  of  the  University-  and  Col- 
leges of  Oxford,"  and  containing  also 
the  independent  evidence  on  which 
this  report  was  founded.  As  an  as- 
sistance to  the  memory  in  recollect- 
ing the  date,  we  may  mention  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  the  fact  reported  of  him  that, 
brave  and  conscientious  to  the  last, 
he  was  engaged  in  mastering  the 
contents  of  this  book  in  his  capacity 
of  Chancellor  of  the  University  when 
death  overtook  him.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  this  report  gave  rise  to  a 
Parliamentary  movement,  the  result 
of  which  has  been,  that  certain  im- 
portant changes  have  since  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  all-engrossing  war  in 
which  we  have  been  so  lately  engag- 
ed is  a  sufficient  reason  why  less  pub- 
lic attention  than  the  subject  itself 
seems  to  deserve  has  probably  been  be- 
stowed on  those  changes ;  but  now  that 
the  war  is  over,  it  would  seem,  in  the 
absence  of  more  exciting  matter,  to 
open  an  interesting  field  for  discus- 
sion. All  the  changes  which  have 
hitherto  been  effected  appear  to  us  to 
be  of  subordinate  importance  as  com- 
pared with  those  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  nature  of  the  public  exa- 
minations, and  which  at  the  present 
moment  appear  to  be  as  it  were  on 
their  trial  in  the  University.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  present  state 
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of  the  examinations  at  Oxford  is  not 
altogether  attributable  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Commission.  Those  most 
averse  to  Royal,  which  is  now  only 
another  name  for  Parliamentary  in- 
terference, argue,  with  much  show  of 
truth  at  any  rate,  that  the  Univer- 
sity, even  under  the  old  constitution 
of  its  governing  body,  has  long  been 
engaged  in  the  work  of  self-regenera- 
tion; and  although  opponents  may- 
say,  with  much  plausibility,  that  this 
work  has  been  stimulated  by  the  vi- 
sion of  this  heavy  blue  volume,  hang- 
ing like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  or 
rather  like  the  stone  of  Pirithous 
(ever  and  anon  on  the  point  of  giving 
way,  and  exactly  like  one  in  the  act 
of  falling),  over  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
yet  they  may  point  to  the  history  of 
the  University  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  and  show  that 
the  Hebdomadal  Board,  however  oli- 
garchical and  Venetian  an  institu- 
tion, never  at  any  time  lost  sight  of 
the  principle  that  reform  and  renova- 
tion, if  not  innovation,  were  from  time 
to  time  necessary  to  the  health  and  se- 
curity of  the  University  structure.  All 
our  readers  may  not  be  quite  aufait  of 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  nature  of  the  governing  body  of 
the  University.  The  government  was 
formerly  administered  chiefly  by  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  (so  called  from  its 
weekly  meetings),  and  composed  of 
the  Heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  for 
the  time  being,  with  the  Proctors  for 
the  time  being  as  assessors  watching 
over  the  interests  of  the  body  of  the 
•graduates,  of  whom  they  are  suppos- 
ed to  be  the  acting  representatives. 
This  body  has  now  been  superseded 
by  the  Hebdomadal  Council,  which  is 
made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  professors,  and  col- 
lege tutors,  elected  by  Congregation ; 
which  latter  assembly  has  been  re- 
stored from  its  obsolete  condition  of 
a  merely  formal  element  in  the  Uni- 
versity, corresponding  to  the  state 
into  which  the  Convocation  of  the  cler- 
gy has  lapsed,  to  its  ancient  activity 
and  importance.  Congregation  had 
fallen  into  the  condition  into  which  the 
House  of  Lords  would  inevitably  fall 
if  it  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Manchester  school ;  it  now 
stands  between  the  popular  assembly 
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of  Convocation,  or  the  whole  body  of 
Masters  with  their  names  on  the 
books,  and  the  executive  Hebdo- 
madal Council,  which,  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  University,  represents 
the  Crown  and  its  ministers  in  the 
constitution  of  the  State. 

The  principal  reason  given  for 
changing  the  nature  of  the  Hebdo- 
madal Cabinet  was  the  presumed 
advisability  of  introducing  a  more 
intellectual  element  into  the  execu- 
tive. The  Heads  of  Houses  are  elect- 
ed to  their  positions  as  heads,  not 
only  on  account  of  superior  learning 
and  general  intellectual  eminence, 
but  from  a  variety  of  other  consider- 
ations, amongst  which  might  be 
mentioned  high  character,  general 
habits  of  business,  practical  good 
sense,  amiability,  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  their  respective  societies, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  a  proneness 
to  hospitality  and  social  life  in  gen- 
eral. Some  may  be  of  opinion,  that 
those  qualities  which  recommended 
them  to  their  particular  colleges  were 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  abi- 
lity in  the  general  government  of  the 
University.  Others  may  think  that 
the  government  of  a  learned  body 
demanded  a  stronger  element  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  accomplishment 
than  was  considered  necessary  by  the 
electors  of  the  respective  colleges. 
This  opinion,  whether  well  founded 
or  not,  appears  to  have  prevailed. 
The  council  of  Heads  of  Houses  has 
been  obliged  to  give  place  to  a  coun- 
cil in  which,  perhaps,  the  chief  power 
resides  with  the  Heads  of  Faculties. 
The  Dons  are  superseded  by  the  Pro- 
fessors, for  even  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  latter  body  are  quasi- 
professors,  being,  if  not  teachers 
themselves,  considered  chiefly  as  the 
directors  of  bodies  of  teachers.  The 
council  of  Practical  Men  is  superseded 
by  a  council  of  Notables.  Some  may 
fear  that  the  advantages  the  Uni- 
versity may  gain  from  this  change 
in  the  promotion  of  its  learning,  will 
be  compensated  by  a  deficiency  in 
the  conduct  of  its  business ;  and  this, 
it  must  be  owned,  will  be  the  result, 
if  it  be  true  that  men  of  learning 
and  men  of  business  are  two  incom- 
patible classes.  We  will  not  pre- 
sume to  judge  in  this,  to  us,  delicate 
matter ;  we  will  only  endeavour  to 
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form  an  estimate  of  the  weight  and 
extent  of  the  fact,  and  its  bearing  on 
the  general  character  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 
We  must  revert  to  the  words  of 


Doctor  Pusey,  quoted  by  M.  de  Mont- 
alembert  in  the  heading  of  this 
article,  which,  ignorant  of  the  occa- 
sion on  which  they  were  used,  we 
give  on  the  authority  of  that  eminent 
Frenchman  :  "  The  English  univer- 
sities were  founded,  not  to  make 
books,  but  men."  Whatever  was  the 
purpose  of  their  first  foundation, 
such  a  result  of  their  existence  has 
been  in  time  past  universally  appre- 
ciated. It  is  borne  out  by  popular 
phraseology,  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  is  no  despicable 
evidence  as  to  matter  of  fact.  While 
the  members  of  other  universities 
seem  to  change  their  nature  as  soon 
as  their  studies  are  completed,  and 
to  be  confounded  with  the  world  at 
large,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  seem 
to  set  a  stamp  on  a  man  for  the 
whole  of  life.  We  speak  of  Oxford 
men  and  Cambridge  men  much  more 
emphatically  than  of  Leipzig  and 
Gottingen  men.  In  common  talk 
we  divide  the  members  of  a  German 
or  French  university  into  students 
and  professors — we  divide,  or  rather 
we  used  to  divide,  the  members  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  into  men  and 
Dons,  the  Don  being  a  man  and 
something  more.  The  body  of  Dons 
are,  or  rather  used  to  be,  the  heredi- 
tary peerage  of  Oxford;  hereditary 
not  by  the  usual  manner  of  hatching, 
but  born  of  Alma-Mater  in  a  sublime 
and  exceptional  manner,  as  Minerva 
was  produced  perfect  in  growth  and 
cap-a-pie  from  the  head  of  Jupiter. 
The  body  of  Dons  was  formerly  con- 
sidered to  consist  par  excellence  of 
the  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Halls,  the 
Canons  of  Christchurch,  the  Doctors 
and  senior  Professors  absolutely,  re- 
latively to  the  junior  members  of  all 
those  amongst  the  senior  men  who 
assimilated  to  the  incontrovertible 
Dons  in  character,  or  at  least  in 
carriage.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  no  exact  definition  has  been 
formed  as  to  what  does  and  what 
does  not  constitute  a  Don,  although 
a  great  many  definitions  have  doubt- 
less been  attempted. 

Among  other  tests  which  have 
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been  put  forward,  we  may  mention 
one  which,  whether  or  not  fallacious, 
is  at  all  events  sufficiently  distinct. 
We  have  heard  the  name  of  a  par- 
ticular Doctor  of  Divinity  selected 
as  that  of  an  unquestionable  Don, 
having  every  possible  title  to  that 
name  which  could  be  derived  from 
learning,  dignity,  and  social  quali- 
ties; and  all  who  were  honoured 
with  his  acquaintance  were  supposed 
to  have  a  claim  to  the  same  title 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree — we 
must  suppose  generally  according  to 
the  degree  which  they  had  acquired 
in  the  University.  The  only  con- 
troversy raised  on  this  point  was, 
whether  a  nodding  acquaintance 
was  sufficient,  or  whether  an  ac- 
quaintance founded  on  reciprocity 
of  dinners  was  indispensable.  Sup- 
posing the  latter,  which  is,  indeed, 
the  most  probable  alternative,  the 
Dons  would  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  like  the  Roman  Fathers": 
those  of  the  lesser  nations  would 
be  those  who  dined  with  the  Doc- 
tor ;  and  those  of  the  greater,  those 
with  whom  the  Doctor  dined.  But 
the  Oxford  Don  is  certainly  not 
a  distinct  character  from  the  Oxford 
man.  He  is  more  probably  about 
equal  to  two  men  as  a  representative 
of  the  spirit  of  the  place,  as  the 
Heads  of  some  of  the  colleges  are 
supposed  to  represent  two  Fellows 
by  their  prerogatives  in  the  councils 
of  the  societies.  The  Dons  were 
always  till  now  considered  at  Oxford 
as  distinct  from  the  Professors,  just 
as  the  man  was  considered  a  diffe- 
rent creature  from  the  student  of 
other  universities.  In  what,  then, 
do  we  consider  especially  that  change 
to  consist  in  the  constitution  of  the 
University,  which  we  thought  equi- 
valent in  importance  to,  and  have 
chosen  to  typify  by,  the  change  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  Style  in  the 
calendar?  Chiefly,  then,  in  this, 
that  as  it  was  formerly  the  function 
of  the  University  to  make  the  man, 
it  is  now  considered  the  function 
of  the  University  to  make  the 
scholar.  We  do  not  much  care  to 
pronounce  here  whether  we  consider 
this  change  to  be  for  good  or  evil, 
.but  we  wish  to  bear  witness  to 
our  belief  in  its  being  of  this  nature. 
By  this  change  the  University  quits 
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that  which  was,  up  to  a  period 
within  the  last  few.  years,  what  the 
Germans  would  call  its  stand-point, 
and  assimilates  itself  to  that  which 
was  its  own  condition  in  early  times, 
and  is  now  the  condition  of  the  great 
majority  of  universities.  There  is 
something  extremely  plausible  in  the 
idea  that  present  change  is  only 
tending  to  replace  the  University 
in  that  position  of  populousness  and 
efficiency  which  it  held  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  with  its  thirty  thousand 
students,  and  its  world-wide  renown 
as  a  seat  of  learning.  But  let  us 
pause  to  examine  the  reality  of  its 
state  in  ancient  times  as  compared 
with  our  own.  Of  what  class  were 
the  great  body  of  students  of  the 
University  in  ancient  times  com- 
posed? Certainly  not  of  the  elite 
of  the  land — scarcely,  indeed,  of  any 
of  those  who  pretended  to  gentility. 
Instead  of  the  gentleman  and  the 
scholar  being,  as  they  are  now,  not 
only  compatible,  but  almost  con- 
vertible terms,  they  were  then  almost 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  The 
gentleman  rode  and  tilted,  was  a 
perfect  swordsman  and  a  finished 
soldier  generally,  but  he  was  con- 
sidered remarkably  accomplished  if 
he  knew  a  smattering  of  French, 
and  could  play  a  tune  on  the  harp ; 
as  for  Latin  in  days  when  Greek 
was  not,  he  despised  it  as  a  mere 
clerkly  knack,  just  as  a  guardsman 
would  now  despise  double-entry  and 
book-keeping ;  and  as  for  writing, 
he  certainly  could  not  have  answer- 
ed a  dinner  invitation  with  or  with- 
.out  misspelling  (and  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  misspelling  in  days 
before  the  language  was  fixed),  for, 
indeed,  the  only  way  he  had  of  ex- 
pressing his  Christian  name  was  by 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  As 
for  the  scholar,  he  was  forbidden  all 
military  and  manly  exercises,  even 
forbidden  to  carry  arms  or  wear  gay 
clothes ;  he  was  a  poor  serf,  who  took 
refuge  under  the  wing  of  the  Church 
from  the  hardship  of  his  condition, 
and  was  fain,  if  other  means  failed,  to 
eke  out  his  existence  by  begging; 
and  happy  was  he  who  could  secure 
a  regular  supply  of  alms  by  getting 
on  some  charitable  foundation. 

It   has   little   to    do    with  our 
argument  that  scholars  did  rise  to 
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the  first  places,  for  knowledge  is 
always  power,  and  the  State  could 
not  go  on  without  them — and,  in 
fact,  the  spiritual  power  under  which 
they  sought  refuge  was  a  strong 
State  in  itself,  sufficiently  strong, 
indeed,  to  be  occasionally  courted  by 
the  temporal;  but  the  general  fact 
remains,  that  men  only  became 
scholars  as  a  pis  aller  in  life,  because 
they  wanted  birth,  wealth,  or  connec- 
tion, to  aspire  to  a  more  favoured  posi- 
tion. In  time,  as  the  power  of  know- 
ledge became  more  manifest,  gentle- 
men condescended  to  come  and  board 
at  the  Universities,  for  the  purpose, 
at  all  events  nominally,  of  complet- 
ing their  education  by  book-learning, 
and  they  were  supposed  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  do  it  a  great  favour  by 
coming  at  all,  and  all  kinds  of  privi- 
leges were  bestowed  upon  them, 
such  as  wearing  grander  gowns  than 
the  masses,  and  acquiring  degrees  by 
a  merely  supposititious  proficiency 
at  a  far  less  expense  of  time  and 
trouble,  though  at  a  much  greater 
expense  of  money,  than  other  stu- 
dents ;  so  much  so,  that  a  noble- 
man's or  knight's  son  was  supposed 
endowed  by  Heaven  with  parts  which 
enabled  him  to  gallop  through  the 
curriculum  of  knowledge  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time. 

Hence  arose  customs  which  hold 
good  even  in  this  day,  of  placing  no- 
blemen on  state  occasions  resplend- 
ent in  the  front  of  university  proces- 
sions ;  giving  them  seats  of  honour  in 
the  Theatre  and  at  St  Mary's  Church, 
which,  from  feelings  of  modesty,  most 
probably,  they  are  generally  in  practice 
found  to  decline  ;  setting  them,  in 
one  particular  College,  at  the  table 
on  the  dais,  while  their  pastors  and 
masters  dine  below, — one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  that,  from  the  habit  of 
looking  down  on  the  said  tutors 
and  governors  in  hall,  they  would 
be  apt  to  look  down  on  their  admo- 
nitions as  to  conduct  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  large ;  and  that  vagaries 
would  be  engendered  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  young  men  themselves, 
which  might  have  led  to  rustications 
and  expulsions,  from  which  they 
would  nave  been  saved  if  they  had 
not  been  betrayed,  by  the  aureoles 
which  the  gold  tufts  shed  round  their 
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heads,  into  considering  themselves 
above  the  general  discipline  of  the 
University. 

Such  distinctions,  remaining  even 
at  this  day,  must  be  considered  to 
arise  from  that  ancient  inferiority  of 
the  scholar  to  the  gentleman,  which 
made  it  considered  an  honour  to  the 
former  for  the  latter  to  come  and 
lodge  with  him.  As  this  distinction 
in  the  world  at  large  has  now  com- 
pletely ceased,  and  as  the  gentleman 
and  scholar  have  become  generally 
one,  many  persons  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  time  for  these  distin- 
guishing customs  to  cease  also  in  the 
University,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  re- 
moving, in  the  case  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  all  impediments  in  the 
way  of  their  obtaining  the  full  bene- 
fit of  an  University  education.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  time  for 
all  distinctions  to  cease  which  place 
a  stigma  on  poverty  as  connected 
with  scholarship, — such  as  the  posi- 
tion of  the  servitors  of  Christchurch, 
and  the  bible-clerks  of  other  colleges. 
The  English  aristocracy  maintain 
their  position  with  us,  not  through 
the  symbols  of  their  order,  as  in 
former  times,  but  rather,  in  spite  of 
the  invidiousness  of  those  symbols 
in  these  revolutionary  days,  because, 
take  them  all  together,  they  are 
the  most  highly  civilised  class.  If 
they  had  depended  on  the  symbols 
of  their  order  alone,  as  did  the 
French  seigneurs  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, they  would  inevitably  have 
gone  the  same  way,  swept  by  the 
besom  of  revolution  into  the  social 
chaos.  As  to  the  class  of  gentlemen 
commoners,  they  are  fast  disappear- 
ing, not  by  legislation,  which  still 
spares  them,  but  by  a  natural  death. 
To  belong  to  this  class  has  long  been 
thought,  though  not  ungentlemanly, 
still  as  conferring  no  positive  gentle- 
manly character,  in  consequence  of 
many  of  those  who  entered  it  undeni- 
ably possessing  no  claim  to  dis- 
tinction but  that  of  mere  wealth, 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  sufficient 
distinction  in  its  own  eyes,  in  the 
power  it  gives  to  command  labour. 
The  head  of  one  of  the  best  colleges 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  a  parent, 
who  came  to  enter  his  son  as  a  gentle- 
man commoner,  "Sir,  all  my  com- 
moners are  gentlemen;"  and  he  ex- 
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pressed,  in  these  few  words,  the 
instinct  of  the  present_  time, — the 
commoners,  indeed,  being  a  class 
amongst  whom  many  men  of  the 
highest  rank  are  now  content  to  place 
their  sons.  Thus,  if  the  University  is 
desirous  of  keeping  up  a  distinction 
which  is  merely  monetary,  and  adjust- 
ing the  scale  of  fees  to  that  distinc- 
tion, it  must  recognise  the  principle 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  think  so 
dishonest  in  a  tradesman — of  charg- 
ing a  rich  customer  a  higher  price 
than  a  poor  one  for  the  same  article. 
The  distinctions  which  we  have  just 
spoken  of  as  exceptional  in  the 
nature  of  the  University,  and  which 
are  of  themselves  indeed  rapidly  dis- 
appearing because  in  themselves  an- 
achronisms, cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  invali- 
date the  position  of  the  equality  of 
all  University  men  as  such,  any  more 
than  the  existence  of  privilege  and 
precedency  can  be  supposed  to  invali- 
date the  social  equality  of  all  British 
gentlemen.  Just  as  the  peer  is  poli- 
tically superior  to  the  commoner,  so 
is  the  man  of  higher  degree  in  the 
University  politically  superior  to  the 
man  of  lower  degree  ;  but  their  social 
attribute  of  being  University  men  re- 
mains the  same,  while  the  University 
ought  to  take  cognisance  of  no  other 
standard. 

One  tendency  of  the  changes  in  pro- 
cess, then,  appears  to  us  to  be,  to  re- 
vert from  the  present  function  of 
making  men,  which  the  University 
may  proudly  arrogate  to  herself,  to 
that  ancient  function  of  making  mere 
scholars.  We  seem  to  be  ceasing  to 
care  to  frame  the  combined  unit  of 
scholar  and  gentleman,  and  to  seek 
the  excessive  development  of  the 
former,  and  not  the  more  important 
half  of  that  character.  We  exalt  book- 
knowledge  above  practical  wisdom; 
we  place  erudition  above  manners, 
even  above  morals  ;  we  multiply  ex- 
aminations and  competitive  tests ; 
we  exact  a  larger  amount  of  head- 
work, — and  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence? We  shall  doubtless  increase 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
scholars ;  but  as  for  our  gentlemen, 
as  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  against  our 
petting  them  and  coaxing  them  by 
less  work  and  laxer  discipline  into 
staying  with  us,  if  we  do  not  take 
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care  what  we  are  doing,  and  whither 
we  are  going,  we  shall  drive  them  all 
away  into  the  army  and  navy,  or  to 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  where 
they  will  "  wed  savage  women,"  and 
"  rear  dusky  broods." 

And  should  this  take  place,  the 
ultimate  consequence  will  be,  that 
the  Universities  will  no  longer  be  the 
great  seminaries  of  our  statesmen,  or 
those  principal  fountains  of  education 
where,  according  to  the  view  of  M. 
de  Montalembert,  all  our  leading  and 
governing  classes  drink  the  invigorat- 
ing draughts  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, by  the  prevalence  of  which  the 
altar  and  the  throne  of  England  are 
kept  steady  in  their  places,  while 
most  other  altars  and  thrones  are 
either  tottering,  or  liable  to  totter  at 
a  touch,  like  the  loggan-stone,  or  fall 
ignominiously  prostrate  before  com- 
ing revolution,  like  the  desert  cara- 
van before  the  simoom.  Education 
and  instruction  it  is  a  most  com- 
mon mistake  to  suppose  convertible 
terms.  With  the  instruction  of 
a  man  the  schoolmaster  or  pro- 
fessor only  is  concerned;  with  his 
education  his  mother  probably  has 
most  to  do ;  and  after  her  come  in  due 
order  of  precedency  the  clergyman, 
the  tutor,  the  riding,  dancing,  and 
music  master,  the  huntsman,  the 
gamekeeper,  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  the  classes  to  which  he 
does  not  belong, — so  that,  in  fact, 
everybody  maybe  included.  Oxford 
began  with  being  a  place  of  general 
instruction  and  partial  education  ; 
it  became  in  time  a  place  of  general 
education  and  partial  instruction  ;  it 
now  seeks  to  surpass  its  former  self, 
and  to  become  a  place  of  universal 
instruction  and  general  education  at 
the  same  time.  In  aiming  at  the 
former  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
fall  short  of  the  latter  altogether. 
We  may  appeal  again  to  popular 
phraseology  in  support  of  this  view 
of  the  case.  Formerly  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  a  first-class  man, 
without  respect  to  that  faculty  in 
which  his  first-class  was  obtained. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, in  order  to  give  a,  stimulus  to 
study,  honours  were  instituted  at  the 
instance  of  Dr  Eveleigh,  Provost  of 
Oriel  College.  Men  were  classed 
according  to  their  proficiency,  if.it 
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rose  above  a  certain  standard,  under 
which  all  degrees  of  lesser  proficiency 
were  included  in  a  common  class. 
Classical  literature  was  the  main 
subject  of  these  examinations;  the 
elements  of  mathematics  and  physics 
being  introduced  as  a  collateral  and 
subordinate  subject.  The  examina- 
tions at  that  day  seem  to  have  had 
as  their  object  to  find  out  what  a  man 
was,  or  was  likely  to  become,  rather 
than  what  he  learned;  and,  second- 
arily, rather  what  he  knew  in  the 
general  area  of  instruction,  or  was 
likely  to  learn,  than  what  he  knew  in 
each  special  faculty.  The  small  end 
of  the  wedge  was  inserted  by  the  in- 
stitution of  a  separate  school  for 
mathematics,  in  which  honours  -vyere 
separately  awarded ;  and  this  specious 
advantage  was  apparently  gained  at 
the  expense  of  classical  proficiency. 
We  find  in  the  Report  of  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  the  following  expres- 
sions :  "  With  regard  to  the  exami- 
nations for  honours,  the  course  of 
classical  reading  seems  to  have  be- 
come more  and  more  limited.  Under 
the  Examination  Statute  of  1801,  the 
circle  of  subjects  included  was  large, 
and  not  unworthy  of  a  University. 
From  the  year  1817  to  1825  the  stu- 
dents were  encouraged  to  study  many 
works  which  have  now  almost  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  the  University 
course,  such  as  Homer,  Demosthenes, 
Cicero,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Plutarch, 
Longinus,  Quintilian.  A  list  of 
twenty  classical  authors  was  not  un- 
frequent  so  late  as  1827.  At  present 
thirteen,  fourteen,  or  even  twelve,  are 
sufficient  for  the  highest  honours." — 
Report,  page  62. 

Although  the  mathematical  school 
was  instituted  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  examinations,  as  it  was  not  com- 
pulsory to  pass  through  it,  and  as  the 
study  which  led  to  it  was  not  stimu- 
lated by  the  expectation  of  University 
emoluments  of  any  importance,  that 
school  never  grew  into  an  important 
rival  of  the  necessary  school  of  Liter ce 
Humaniores.  It  remained  a  mere  ex- 
traneous appendage,  and  was  scarcely, 
until  the  present  time,  grafted  into 
the  Uni  varsity  system.  But  its  recog- 
nition led  to  the  question  whether 
ottier  studies  were  not  equally  worthy 
of  having  honour  -  examinations 
awarded  them  with  that  of  pure 
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mathematics.  Modern  history  and 
physical  science  were  surely  equally 
useful,  and  formed  quite  as  import- 
ant branches  of  a  liberal  education. 
Thus  two  other  schools  have  since 
been  introduced,  and  a  man  may 
take  his  choice  between  pure  mathe- 
matics, law  and  modern  history,  or 
natural  sciences ;  but  into  one  other 
school  he  must  enter  besides  that  of 
Literae  Humaniores.  This  appears  to 
us  to  be  the  beginning  of  confusion. 

The  former  system  used  to  profess 
to  affix  a  certain  stamp  on  the  man  ; 
or  rather,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a 
certain  definite  promise  on  the  youth, 
for  it  would  not  be  fair  on  men  that 
they  should  be  judged  for  the  whole 
of  life  by  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion passed  at  a  time  when  they  are 
just  quitting  their  legal  infancy.  It 
was  thought  that  Literse  Humaniores 
presented,  on  the  whole,  a  wider  field 
and  a  fairer  test  than  any  other  study, 
especially  as  these  had  formed  the 
chief  pursuit  of  boyhood,  and  so 
Literse  Humaniores  were  used  as  a 
means  to  try  the  measure  of  a  man's 
capacity  for  receiving  knowledge  of 
all  sorts.  By  this  test  a  man  was 
stamped,  intellectually  speaking,  as  a 
first-class  man,  a  second-class  man, 
and  so  on,  or  no  manner  of  man  at 
all  in  particular.  Not  that  the  test 
was  considered  infallible,  but  simply 
as  good  as  the  circumstances  allowed. 
It  was  like  the  classification  of  ships 
into  first-rate  men-of-war,  and  so  on, 
with  this  great  difference,  that  the 
discrimination  was  not  a  matter  of 
eyesight,  but  of  judgment,  and  thus, 
of  course,  more  liable  to  error. 

Nevertheless  the  general  correct- 
ness of  the  examiners'  decisions  has 
been  amply  verified  by  the  success  in 
after-life  of  most  of  the  honour-men  ; 
and  their  impartiality  has  never  in 
any  case,  or  in  the  slightest  degree, 
as  far  as  we  know,  been  impugned ; 
which  circumstance  alone  is  a  high 
testimonial  to  the  University  charac- 
ter. At  the  present  time  the  Uni- 
versity is  much  in  the  same  state  of 
anxiety  and  bewilderment  as  a  family 
moving  house.  Will  all  its  old  valu- 
ables be  safely  landed  in  the  new 
situation  ?  May  not  the  chairs  and 
tables  be  broken  on  the  way,  or  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  piano, 
on  which  its  harmonies  depend,  be 
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hopelessly  deranged  ?  Instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  test  whether  or  not  a 
man  is  generally  a  first-class  man  or 
jess,  it  endeavours  to  see  whether  he 
is,  or  is  not,  likely  to  become  a  first- 
class  classic,  a  first-class  mathemati- 
cian, a  first-class  historian,  or  a  first- 
class  physician  or  metaphysician. 
Why  should  these  faculties  be  so  ex- 
clusively favoured?  why  not  try 
whether  or  not  a  man  be  likely  to 
become  a  first-class  artist,  poet,  ora- 
tor, musician,  modern  linguist,  littera- 
teur, or  divine?  Why  not  extend 
physical  science  to  the  accomplish- 
ments in  which  excellence  is  gained 
by  physical  strength  and  skill  1  why 
not  tiy  a  man  in  riding,  shooting, 
fishing,  boating,  and  cricketing  1 
Why  not  set  up  a  University  billiard- 
table  to  illustrate  the  science  of  pro- 
jectiles ?  Why  not  set  up  a  kitchen 
under  M.  Soyer,  as  professor  of  Eu- 
peptics,  where  that  art  of  cookery,  so 
useful  to  the  soldier,  sailor,  mission- 
ary, and  traveller  generally,  may  be 
lectured  on — a  school  which,  as  the 
physical-science  school  is  nicknam- 
ed by  undergraduates  "  Bones  and 
Bottles,"  may  be  named  "  Pots  and 
Pans?"  What  right  has  a  system 
which  professes  to  examine  in  every- 
thing, to  leave  out  anything  ?  We 
confess  we  cannot  see.  Above  all 
we  want  a  school  of  common  things, 
where  questions  may  be  put  as  to  the 
best  manner  of  choosing  a  horse,  and 
knowing  him  from  an  ass  ;  the  best 
method  of  planting  a  kitchen-garden  ; 
and  above  all,  the  science  of  social 
diplomacy,  or  how  to  attack  the  pre- 
judices of  men  on  the  weak  side.  For 
want  of  this  school  some  of  our  first- 
rate  classics  and  mathematicians 
have  made  odd  mistakes,  when  they 
emerged  from  the  opossum-bag  of 
Alma-Mater  into  the  chill  atmosphere 
of  ordinary  life.  A  single  instance 
will  suffice.  A  college  Fellow  goes 
down  to  a  country  living  full  of  ritual- 
ism and  the  rubric ;  he  wants  to  have 
everything  in  good  taste  in  his  church, 
— music,  windows,  font,  pulpit,  desk, 
seats,  absence  of  clerk,  everything  to 
his  liking ;  and  we  will  not  raise  a 
question  as  to  whether  he  is  right  or 
wrong  here.  But  there  are  two  ways 
of  doing  the  same  thing.  The  man 
who  is  imbued  with  more  of  the  edu- 
cation of  his  University,  and  less  of 


its  instructions,  flatters  the  farmers, 
praises  their  pigs,  shows  them  he 
knows  oats  from  barley,  shakes  hands 
with  their  wives,  and  kisses  their 
babies,  and  then,  one  by  one,  gets 
them  to  propose  and  carry  out  any 
change  he  wants  without  seeming  to 
want  it.  The  stiff  student,  before  he 
has  had  time  to  know  his  flock  per- 
sonally, changes  all  the  order  of  his 
services,  preaches  in  his  surplice,  and 
walks  to  church  in  his  college  cap, 
affronts  the  dissenting  blacksmith, 
who  is  as  tough  as  his  iron  when 
handled  roughly,  but  as  pliant  when 
warmed,  and  ends  by  turning  his 
sheepfold  into  a  hornet's  nest.  A 
school  of  common  things  and  social 
diplomacy  would  be  a  fine  gain  for 
such  men. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  ma- 
thematical school  a  man  was  able  to 
gain  first-class  honours  twice,  and  to 
become  what  is  called  a  double  first- 
class  man.  We  confess  that  this 
term  seems  to  us  somewhat  of  a  sole- 
cism. We  cannot  see  how  a  man  can 
become  a  double  first-class  man  un- 
less he  is  a  double  man  to  begin  with, 
as  the  Siamese  twins  were,  who,  being 
connected  by  an  isthmus  of  flesh,  must, 
if  they  had  gone  into  the  schools,  have 
passed  the  same  examination,  at 
least  in  paper  work,  as  one  would  in- 
fallibly have  copied  from  the  other, 
and  the  papers  would  have  represented 
the  sum  of  the  knowledge  of  both.  A 
screw  three-decker  does  not  become  a 
double  first-rate  man-of-war,  because, 
in  addition  to  being  a  first-rate  in 
regard  to  number  of  guns,  her  steam- 
power  also  is  of  the  highest  class. 
But  in  the  present  phase  of  the  sys- 
tem, a  man  is  liable  to  become,  sup- 
posing him  an  Admirable  Crichton, 
a  treble  or  even  a  quadruple  first- 
class  man.  Human  capacity  affixes 
the  only  limit  to  his  self-multiplica- 
tion. For  although  he  is  obliged  to 
go  into  two  of  the  schools,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  going- 
into  all.  But  if  this  thing  is  to  be 
set  to  rights  and  made  intelligible,  a 
man  must  now  say  that  he  is  a  first- 
class  classic,  mathematician,  and  so 
on  ',  and  he  must  be  content  to  abdi- 
cate his  position  of  priority  of  intel- 
lectual manhood.  Ambitious  young 
men  will  strive  to  aim  at  universality, 
and  to  gain  honours  in  several 
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branches,  so  that  it  will  end  in  their 
being  proficient  in  none,  and  in  the 
general  standard  of  honours  being  de- 
preciated. But  the  system,  as  it  exists 
at  present,  has  been  further  compli- 
cated by  the  insertion  of  a  second 
honour  examination  between  the  first 
examination  or  Little-Go,  and  the 
second  or  Great-Go.  If  this  examina- 
tion had  had  no  honours  appended  to 
it,  we  can  see  no  objection  to  it,  as  it 
tends  to  keep  the  young  men  to  their 
work  ;  but  honours  have  be'en  intro- 
duced in  it  also,  called  by  the  same 
names  as  those  of  the  final  examina- 
tion. A  man  has  not  only  to  explain 
whether  his  first-class  is  classical  or 
mathematical,  but  whether  it  is  gain- 
ed at  Moderations  or  the  Great  Ex- 
amination,— whether  it  is  a  moderate 
or  an  immoderate  honour. 

And  the  attempt  to  do  more  in  the 
same  time  is  shown  in  this,  that  the 
Moderation  examination  aims  at  the 
character  formerly  possessed  by  the 
Final,  of  which  classical  scholarship 
used  to  form  the  staple  ingredient. 
The  effect  of  all  this  will  probably  be 
twofold  :  first,  the  confusion  and  de- 
pravation of  honours  ;  secondly,  the 
exaction  of  such  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  mere  book-knowledge  from 
pass-men,  that  all  other  branches  of 
human  excellence  will  have  to  be  ne- 
glected to  enable  them  merely  to  pass 
through  the  University.  Special  in- 
struction will  be  forwarded  at  the  ex- 
pense of  general  education,  and  no 
scope  will  be  given  to  originality  or 
progress  in  those  branches  of  study 
which  are  still  excluded  from  the 
University  curriculum.  If  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  were  a  student  of  Oxford 
now,  unless  he  chose  to  run  the  risk 
of  being  plucked,  he  would  have 
no  time  to  collect  the  ballads  and 
legends  of  his  country,  and  lay  in  his 
own  mind  the  foundation  of  his  im- 
mortal works. 

And  there  is  another  evil  effect 
which  may  be  supposed  liable  to  re- 
sult from  the  present  rage  for  Com- 
petitive tests  and  the  honours  which 
they  confer.  Distinction  for  its  own 
sake  is  not  the  highest  object  towards 
which  human  nature  ought  to  be 
taught  to  aspire.  It  is,  after  all,  self- 
ish rather  than  social,  tending  to 
make  a  man  discontented  with  that 
position  of  mediocrity  in  which  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  the  vast  majority 
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of  mankind,  and  holding  out  tempta- 
tions to  rise  above  his  fellows,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  look  down  upon 
them,  and  thus  flatter  his  own  vanity. 
The  more  avenues  we  open  to  distinc- 
tion, the  more  temptations  of  this 
kind  we  shall  offer.  We  have  sur- 
mised that  the  attempt  will  defeat  it- 
self by  the  complications  it  will  in- 
troduce, and  by  the  lowering  of  dis- 
tinctions in  general;  but  this  prospec- 
tive failure  does  not  white- wash  the 
moral  character  of  the  attempt.  Un- 
der the  old  system,  University  dis- 
tinction was  only  sought  by  the  few 
who  seemed  marked  out  by  nature 
for  rising  above  others,  and  in  whose 
natural  superiority  the  generality 
might  be  easily  brought  to  acquiesce. 
The  constitutions  of  those  who 
caught  the  infection  of  the  fever  of 
ambition  were  in  other  respects  quali- 
fied to  pass  through  it  safely,  as  dis- 
tinction took  cognisance,  not  of  the 
specially  instructed,  but  of  the  gener- 
ally educated  man.  The  great  ma- 
jority passed  through  their  Univer- 
sity career  in  a  state  of  great  social 
happiness ;  and  although  their  honours 
did  not  necessarily  mark  them  out 
for  leading  men  in  the  State,  the 
spirit  of  the  place  stamped  them  for 
life,  and  admirably  fitted  them  to  fill 
the  positions  of  country  clergymen  or 
country  gentlemen,  and  to  become  by 
morals,  manners,  and  general  educa- 
tion, the  salt  of  every  society  into 
which  they  might  be  thrown.  The 
students  were  the  exception,  and  the 
gentlemen  the  rule  ;  and  though  all 
gentlemen  were  not  students,  all  stu- 
dents were  gentlemen :  and  the  faults 
which  the  student  had  no  time  to 
guard  against  in  his  University  career, 
were  corrected  by  the  calm  association 
of  the  self-contained,  self-respecting, 
modest,  yet  independent  gentleman. 
As  it  is,  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
expelling  from  the  University  this 
useful  element  of  well-mannered  and 
modest  mediocrity,  and  substituting 
a  race  of  men,  a  race  in  two  senses, 
who  will  be  nearly  all  of  them  in 
some  faculty  or  other  students,  and 
would-be  distinguished  men.  If,  as 
Montalembert  observed  in  his  sug- 
gestive book,  the  class  of  the  English 
country  gentlemen  is  the  most  im- 
portant to  the  wellbeing  and  stability 
of  the  country,  with  their  calm  and 
unambitious  lives,  and  hearty,  manly, 
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honest  principles ;  and  if,  as  he  has 
also  observed,  the  Universities  be  the 
nurseries  where  these  stalwart  sap- 
lings are  chiefly  reared,  it  is  surely  a 
dangerous  experiment  to  alter  the 
nature  of  their  soil,  and  to  substitute 
a  system  of  manuring  with  intellectual 
guano,  which  may  tend  to  the  pro- 
duction of  sapless  weaklings,  for  the 
homely  cultivation  of  that  ground  so 
well  adjusted  in  its  composition,  in 
which  the  lords  of  the  forest  were 
wont  to  be  nurtured. 

But  supposing  that  it  is  discovered 
in  time  that  the  present  system,  or 
rather  present  phase  of  the  system — 
for  it  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  in  a  transition  state— does  not 
answer  in  practice,  how  is  the  evil  to 
be  remedied  ?  Are  all  objectors  in 
duty  bound  to  suggest  something 
that  appears  to  them  better  than  that 
to  which  they  object  ?  Perhaps  it  is 
fair  that  they  should,  as  otherwise 
they  fight  a  duel  with  a  cuirass  on, 
against  a  bare-breasted  antagonist. 

The  mischief  we  presume  to  have 
begun  when  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  set  Mathematics  at  Oxford  on  a 
pedestal  beside  the  Literae  Humani- 
ores.  As  the  University  of  Oxford 
chose  Classical  Proficiency  as  the 
test  of  a  man's  general  intellectual 
worth,  and  made  it  the  pivot  round 
which  his  other  studies  revolved,  or 
the  pillar  on  which  their  wreaths  were 
hung,  so  did  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge choose  the  Mathematical 
Sciences  as  the  general  test  of  a  man, 
and  place  them  in  the  same  relative 
position.  A  third  University,  if  we 
had  one,  occupying  the  same  position 
in  England,  might  choose  a  third 
faculty  as  its  test ;  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
make  invidious  comparisons  between 
the  value  of  different  faculties.  We 
will  only  suppose  that  the  Literse 
Humaniores  occupy  a  higher  position 
naturally  with  respect  to  Oxford, 
because  such  a  prominence  is  sanc- 
tioned by  its  history  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  well  as  by  eminent  success 
in  the  human  products  of  its  palmiest 
days.  We  would  only  revert  to  the 
principle  observed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  in  having, 
when  matters  were  settled,  but  one 
examination  for  honours,  and  one 
kind  of  honours.  We  do  not  seek  to 
depose  the  schools  at  present  consti- 
tuted, but  we  should  like  to  add  to 
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them  some  others,  such  as  the  school 
of  Modern  Languages  and  the  school 
of  the  Fine  Arts ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing our  jokes  about  cricketing  and 
cookery,  we  must,  on  reflection,  re- 
cognise the  principle,  that  some  arts 
are  worthier  than  others.  Then  it 
should  be  compulsory  for  every  man 
who  went  in  for  class'honours  to  have 
passed  with  credit  through  some  one 
of  the  other  schools,  graduated  profi- 
ciency in  which  should  be  allowed  to 
influence  the  general  result  of  the  one 
class  school.  Thus  an  indication 
would  be  given  not  only  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  man  had  employed 
his  boyhood,  but  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  likely  to  employ  his 
manhood,  and  the  stamp  set  upon  the 
man,  or  rather  on  the  promise  of  the 
man,  would  be  the  sum  of  both.  As 
for  the  Moderation  examination,  we 
would  make  it  strictly  subordinate 
and  preparatory  to  the  Final,  only 
drawing  one  line  between  those  who 
might  do  themselves  credit,  and  those 
who  only  succeeded  in  satisfying  the 
examiners.  Then  a  man's  University 
career  might  be  supposed  to  be  com- 
pleted with  his  B.  A.  degree  ;  but  the 
question  might  be  raised,  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  tempt  stu- 
dious men  to  a  longer  residence  in 
the  University,  and  a  further  attend- 
ance on  lectures,  by  a  further  exami- 
nation at  the  M.  A.  degree,  as  at  first 
attempted  in  1800,  which  should 
be  simply  voluntary  and  exceptional, 
and  at  which  some  distinguishing 
mark,  though  not  amounting  in  de- 
finiteness  to  that  of  the  Honour  Ex- 
amination, should  be  affixed  to  those 
who  might  do  themselves  credit  in 
the  several  faculties.  To  men,  as 
they  advance  in  life,  and  develop 
their  individual  natures,  competitive 
tests  become  more  and  more  distaste- 
ful, and,  indeed,  more  and  more  fal- 
lacious, as  the  examinee  is  growing 
to  an  intellectual  equality  with  the 
examiner.  Indeed,  men  make  them- 
selves known  by  other  and  better 
means  to  the  world  at  large.  How 
different  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree 
is  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  letters, 
or  a  master  of  science,  from  that  of  a 
youth  stamped  with  University  hon- 
ours. He  is  not  compared  with 
others,  but  judged  by  himself.  We 
do  not  deny  that,  to  a  residence  in 
the  University,  prolonged  bevond  the 
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B.  A.  degree,  the  objection  might  be 
taken,  that  such  a  scheme  is  incom- 
patible with  the  transitory  nature  of 
University  life  in  England.  Men 
pass  through  the  University  as  fast 
as  they  can,  and  out  into  real  life,  as 
the  University  itself  provides  no  real 
life  for  them.  A  few  Heads  of  Houses, 
and  scantily  endowed  professors,  find 
just  sufficient  attraction  in  the  emo- 
luments of  office  to  make  Oxford  a 
resting-place  for  life ;  but  the  gener- 
ality of  graduates  pass  away,  never 
permanently  to  return.  But  then 
this  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be. 
We  will  pause  awhile  to  consider 
the  reason  why  it  is  not  considered 
necessary  that  men  should  be  perma- 
nently resident  in  the  University 
except  for  educational  purposes.  So 
practical  and  utilitarian  is  the  spirit 
of  our  country,  that  if  a  man  is  not 
engaged  in  some  pursuit  tending  to 
enhance  the  material  happiness  of 
mankind,  he  is  popularly  considered 
to  be  simply  wasting  his  time.  The 
artist  and  the  man  of  letters,  although 
ornamental,  are  not  considered  gene- 
rally useful,  and  it  is  thought  more 
expedient  to  throw  every  possible 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  men  living 
lives  of  this  kind  than  to  forward 
their  views  in  any  degree,  or  to  en- 
courage them  to  take  to  such  gene- 
rally unremunerative  occupations  as 
a  profession.  Hence  society  with  us 
does  its  best  to  starve  them  out,  and 
it  generally  succeeds.  Very  few  men 
but  men  of  private  fortune  dare  to 
devote  themselves  to  study,  author- 
ship, or  the  pursuit  of  the  fine  arts  ; 
and  those  who  do,  seldom  do  so  with 
impunity.  In  no  country  is  Mrs 
Hemans'  beautiful  simile  of  the 
pearl-divers  so  strikingly  illustrated. 
Those  who  plunge  into  the  deeps  of 
knowledge,  to  fetch  the  treasures 
that  others  may  wear  before  the 
world,  do  so  at  the  expense  of  health, 
comfort,  and  too  often  of  life.  It  is 
well  observed  by  Professor  Mansel, 
in  his  evidence  addressed  to  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  :  "  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Universities  may 
be  made  the  means  of  supplying 
an  element  much  needed  in  this 
country,  the  greater  encouragement 
of  unproductive  thinking,  of  specula- 
tion that  is  not  directly  applied  to 
the  invention  .or  improvement  of 
material  comforts."  And  Professor 
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Conington  enlarges  on  the  same  sub- 
ject as  follows.  He  shows  at  some 
length,  and  with  great  ability,  that 
education  is  not  the  only  function 
of  a  University,  but  encouragement 
of  learning  for  its  own  sake. 

"  Persons  who  regard  learning  and 
education  from  a  distance,  may  easily  be 
led  into  imagining  them  to  be  one  and 
the  same  thing,  so  as  to  see  no  reason 
why  a  learned  man  should  not  be  a  pro- 
fessor or  a  schoolmaster  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  occasion  to  press  the  distinction 
on  those  who  take  a  nearer  view.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  expect  a  student  to 
be  a  professor,  though  the  informal  cha- 
racter of  a  general  lecture  approaches 
more  nearly  to  that  of  a  written  book  : 
it  is  infinitely  more  impolitic  to  make 
him  give  up  those  years  when  the  pas- 
sion for  acquiring  knowledge  is  strongest, 
and  literary  ambition  most  ardent,  to  the 
labour  of  communicating  such  informa- 
tion as  may  best  enable  the  pupil  to 
satisfy  College  or  University  examiners. 
The  result  is,  that  both  literature  and 
education  suffer  indefinitely  by  being 
thus  compelled  to  encroach  on  each 
other's  sphere.  .  .  If  I  have  said  no- 
thing as  yet  to  prove  the  expediency  of 
securing  learned  and  literary  men  as  re- 
sidents in  the  University,  it  has  been 
because  I  did  not  conceive  any  proof  to 
be  required.  The  advantage  is  plainly 
mutual  :  the  University  gains  by  the 
presence  of  scholars  and  men  of  science, 
though  they  may  take  no  direct  part  in 
education ;  while  they  gain  from  their 
residence  in  a  place  where  their  social 
position  is  assured  by  their  learning  and 
ability,  and  where  there  are  so  many  fa- 
cilities for  study.  .  .  Such  an  ele- 
ment cannot  be  said  to  be  fully  natural- 
ised in  Oxford,  but  it  exists  more  or  less 
even  at  present.  Some  of  the  Professor- 
ships, as  now  filled,  furnish  examples  of 
men  who,  though  unable  or  unwilling  to 
succeed  as  lecturers,  yet  reflect  credit  on 
the  University  by  their  residence  within 
its  precincts ;  and  the  Fellowships, 
though  really  sinecures,  and  hampered 
besides  by  uncongenial  restrictions,  are 
occasionally  held  by  persons  who  use 
their  leisure  as  a  means  of  gaining  lite- 
rary distinction.  But  these  are  rather 
fortunate  accidents  than  anything  else  : 
few  in  number,  and  existing  on  suffer- 
ance, not  by  express  recognition  and  en- 
couragement, they  are  compelled  to 
adapt  themselves  to  existing  institutions, 
and  existing  institutions  are  strained  to 
meet  them.  Their  existence  does  not 
preclude  the  need  of  change ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  necessitates  it,  and  indicates 
tlie  direction  which  it  should  take." 
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Professor  Conington  thinks  that  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  would  be 
to  consolidate  the  existing  Fellow- 
ships into  Professorships,  to  make 
them  of  such  value  that  they  would 
suffice  for  a  man's  maintenance,  and 
to  bind  them  by  some  condition  which 
would  be  a  guarantee  against  their 
degenerating  into  sinecures. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  so 
great  a  change  would  not  be  desir- 
able. Let  the  Fellowships  be  sine- 
cures in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  only  of  such  value  as  to 
suffice  for  mere  maintenance  ;  sup- 
posing them  held  by  men  of  letters, 
science,  and,  last  not  least,  by  artists 
(why  are  they  so  generally  ignored  ?) 
they  would  just  prevent  that  anxiety 
arising  from 

"  That  eternal  want  of  pence 
Which  vexes  public  men ;" 

which  is  a  constant  drag  on  men 
engaged  in  these  honourable  but  not 
very  lucrative  callings.  Their  small 
amount  would  be  a  sufficient  secu- 
rity against  idleness  on  the  part  of 
an  active-minded  man,  and  inferior 
men  ought  not  to  be  elected  to  Fel- 
lowships at  all.  There  is  surely  no 
University  in  the  world  possessing 
such  resources  for  the  encouragement 
of  learning  and  the  fine  arts  as  Ox- 
ford, in  its  numerous  and  well-en- 
dowed foundations.  It  might  be  to 
England  and  the  world  what  Maecenas 
was  to  Rome  and  the  Augustan 
age.  Such  a  purpose  was  evidently 
part  of  the  intentions  of  the  found- 
ers. It  was  so  quite  as  much,  in- 
deed, as  the  singing  of  masses  for 
their  benevolent  souls,  or  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  ;  and  the  legisla- 
tion which,  finding  it  impossible  to 
carry  out  the  letter,  endeavoured  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  that  intention, 
would  assuredly  recognise  it.  But 
the  possibility  of  forwarding  their 
views  in  this  respect  is  nullified  by  a 
slavish  adherence  to  the  letter  of 
their  statutes,  which,  had  they  lived 
now,  they  would  certainly  have  mo- 
dified in  their  requirements.  Surely, 
some  one  of  our  readers  is  impatient 
to  ask,  what  then  is  to  prevent  Fel- 
lowships being  used  already,  espe- 
cially now  that  the  obligation  to 
take  holy  orders  has  in  many  cases 
been  removed,  for  this  purpose  of 
putting  a  staff,  the  staff  of  life  indeed, 
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in  the  hands  of  rising  artists  and  lit- 
terateurs ;  or  rather,  shall  we  not  say, 
applying  a  scaffolding  to  their  rising 
houses,  which  may  injustice  be  with- 
drawn when  they  can  stand  of  them- 
selves ?  How  is  it  that  such  a  moun- 
tain of  opportunities  has  produced 
such  a  mere  mouse  of  performance  ? 
How  is  it  that,  under  the  present 
system,  Fellows  of  Colleges  are  con- 
tent to  dream  away  their  lives,  doing 
little  or  nothing,  sometimes  in  com- 
parative penury,  waiting,  waiting, 
waiting  like  herons  peering  into  the 
stream  of  time  for  fish  that  will  not 
come,  for  some  indefinite  preferment, 
only  to  be  gained  by  stepping  into 
dead  men's  shoes'?  What  is  the  name 
of  that  moral  paralysis  which  ener- 
vates the  whole  collegiate  system, 
drives  from  Alma-Mater  to  stinted 
curacies,  and  vicarages  worse  than 
curacies,  whose  rectories  are  impro- 
priated ;  to  public  schools,  where 
their  tempers  are  ground  and  cut  to 
the  quick,  and  broken  on  the  wheel 
of  the  diurnally  revolving  ferocity  of 
boys ;  lastly,  in  desperation  to  Ca- 
nada, Australia,  New  Zealand,  her 
most  attached,  most  valuable,  and 
most  vigorous  sons,  who  would  gladly 
live  and  die  under  the  shadow  of  her 
wings,  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
even  shed  a  lustre  on  the  name  of 
their  fostering  parent?  What  is 
it  that  makes  the  whole  head  sick, 
and  the  whole  heart  fail  for  the 
studious  man  who  would  pass  his 
prime  in  the  University  1  What  is  the 
little  leaven  of  tainting  venom  that 
spoils  the  whole  lump  of  her  advan- 
tages 1  The  question  is  not  difficult 
to  answer.  Many  a  blighted  and  dis- 
appointed man,  past  middle 


many  a  prematurely  faded  woman, 
who  if  a  wife  and  mother  would  be  still 
young,  blighted  and  faded  through 
expecting  at  some  unforeseen  time, 
year  after  year,  that  preliminary  do- 
mestic happiness  without  which  the 
business  of  life  can  scarcely  ever  be 
earnestly  entered  on,  will  answer — 
the  system  of  Celibacy. 

This,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  poetical 
and  sentimental  view  of  a  purely 
practical  matter ;  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  any  man  in  English  society, 
especially  male  society,  taking  such 
a  view  of  a  practical  matter,  is  sneered 
at  and  snubbed,  and,  as  we  more  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world  fear 
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the  ridicule  of  our  associates,  is  gene- 
rally in  the  end  silenced  and  put 
down.  In  deference  to  the  moral 
cowardice  which  seems  to  be  natural 
to  Englishmen,  we  should  like  to 
have  seen  the  evidence  given  to  the 
University  Commission  printed  anon- 
ymously, the  names  being  sent  in 
private  to  the  Commissioners,  as 
guarantee  for  the  authenticity  and 
good  faith  of  the  writers.  It  is  strange 
that,  among  all  the  correspondents  of 
the  Commission,  only  one  nas  spoken 
out  like  a  man  on  this  subject,  and 
yet  it  is  one  which  must  have  deeply 
and  closely  engaged  the  attention 
and  interested  the  feelings  of  nearly 
all  the  rest.  And  this  gentleman, 
from  whom  we  have  lately  quoted  at 
length  on  another  matter,  does  not 
treat  the  question  so  much  in  its 
poetical  and  sentimental,  as  in  its 
moral  aspect.  We  bear  willing  wit- 
ness to  the  paramount  importance  of 
this  manner  of  regarding  the  subject. 
But  i-t  is  one  which,  although  of  par- 
amount importance,  is  invested  with 
a  peculiar  uelicacy  which  renders  it 
impossible  to  give  full  effect  to  it  in 
the  matronly  pages  of  Maga.  Juvenal 
is  a  great  poet  and  moralist,  and  no 
doubt  did  as  much  good  to  the  vicious 
moral  world  of  his  time  as  a  success- 
ful surgical  operator  does  in  dealing 
with  the  physical  horrors  of  his  gene- 
ration. But  Juvenal  is  not  fit  to  lie 
on  a  library  table  to  which  a  family 
has  access,  except  in  his  original 
Latin,  unless  its  proprietor  is  pre- 
pared to  place  any  number  of  The 
Lancet  by  his  side.  But  it  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  Maga  to  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  poetry ;  to 
protest  against  the  materialising  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  ;  to  aver  with  the 
authority  which  mature  years  have 
given  her,  that  higher  joys  and  deeper 
pains  run  in  the  pulses  of  strength 
and  youth  than  any  which  attend  the 
profi t-aiid-loss  calculations  of  a  colder 
reason  ;  and  that  that  which  is  called 
sentiment,  romance,  and  chivalry  in 
the  young,  often  stands  side  by  side 
with  religion,  in  opposition  to  those 
evil  propensities  and  tendencies  which 
form  youth's  greatest  temptations,  and 
which  in  many  cases  so  sadly  tarnish 
the  purity  of  its  splendours,  and,  when 
enduring  to  old  age,  furnishes  the 
strongest  antidote  against  the  cold 
aconite  poison  of  old  age's  peculiar 
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vices ;  above  all,  it  is  her  part  and 
duty  to  foster  in  her  readers  a 
belief  in  knightly  honour,  and  that 
other  precious  heirloom  of  our  Teu- 
tonic ancestors,  the  value  of  which 
was  never  known  to  those  civi- 
lised Greeks  and  Romans  whose 
transcendent  vices  the  modern  world 
is  ever  in  danger  of  imbibing  with 
their  transcendent  literature,  the 
golden  link  of  the  strong  adamant  of 
a  heroic  manhood  and  the  purer  dia- 
mond of  a  divine  womanhood — true 
and  knightly  Love.  We  should  be 
sorry  for  the  age  in  which  we  lived, 
if  we  could  not  be  sure  that  both  these 
feelings  live  in  the  bosoms  of  the  class 
that  we  would  emancipate  from  the 
restrictions  that  beset  them.  And, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  such  is  the 
case,  as  their  whole  education  tends 
"  that  way,  far  more  than  that  of  the 
dandified  subaltern,  or  the  plodding 
son  of  commerce,  we  cannot  but  see 
a  peculiar  cruelty  in  the  position  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  ancient 
Troubadour  carried  out  to  foreign 
wars  the  image  enshrined  in  his  soul ; 
and  the  activity  of  his  life,  the  whirl 
of  travel,  and  turmoil  of  banners  and 
blows  in  which  he  lived,  prevented 
his  dwelling  too  acutely  on  the  pain 
of  isolation,  and  his  hopes  ever 
mounted  with  his  mounting  honours 
to  the  high  top-gallant  of  his  heart. 
But  the  man  of  books,  in  a  similar 
position,  must  feed  upon  his  feelings 
in  silence  and  ennui,  condemned  per- 
haps ever  to  linger  about  the  gate  of 
his  Eden,  but  warned  back  from  pass- 
ing its  barrier  by  the  flaming  swords 
of  two  beings  not  quite  cherubian, 
yclept  Poverty  and  Pride.  And  the 
great  absurdity  is,  that  wliile  und  er  the 
original  foundations  celibacy  was  me- 
ritorious and  compulsory,  and  secured 
by  a  vow  for  lifetime,  as  things  stand 
at  present  it  is  looked  upon  nearly 
in  all  cases  as  a  nuisance  and  a 
shackle  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.  It  is  mere 
nonsense  to  talk  about  the  intentions 
of  the  founders,  for  the  intentions  of 
the  founders  are  violated  in  imagina- 
tion every  day  and  every  hour.  The 
founders,  indeed,  intended  these  men 
to  be  permanent  in  the  Universitv  ; 
to  do  this  they  bound  them,  as  the 
most  convenient  measure  for  their 
purpose,  by  holy  orders,  including  a 
vow  of  celibacy,  which  chained  thrin 
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to  their  Fellowships  and  Colleges  just 
as  the  books  were  chained  up  in  the 
libraries  of  old,  when  they  were  more 
valuable  than  they  are  now.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  they  cared  half  so 
much  about  their  being  celibates — 
they  must  have  been  ill-natured 
churls  if  they  did — as  they  did  about 
having  a  class  of  students  perpetually 
resident  in  the  University  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  learning.  Under  the  old 
system,  none  of  the  Fellows  might 
marry.  Now  they  all  may  marry, 
but  they  lose  their  Fellowships,  and 
in  most  cases  their  connection  with 
the  University,  by  doing  so.  Nearly 
all  of  them  hope  to  marry  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  this  hope  includes 
a  prospect  of  the  severance  of  their 
connection  with  the  University.  By 
the  present  state  of  things,  the  in- 
tentions of  the  founders  are  in  every 
point  of  view  defeated.  If  their  ob- 
ject was  to  glorify  their  religion  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  cases  of 
persons  devoted  to  that  single  life 
which  was  thought  in  old  time  so 
holy,  that  object  is  contemptuously 
ignored  by  those  who  merely  make 
the  breach  of  the  monastic  rule  an 
affair  of  having  sufficient  means  to 
be  able  to  effect  it  with  impunity. 
If  their  object  was  to  continue  valu- 
able and  efficient  men  in  the  service 
of  the  University,  this  object  is  de- 
feated by  the  immediate  flight  from 
the  University  of  most  of  those  who 
find  the  condition  of  single  life  in- 
compatible with  their  happiness  or 
their  efficiency.  And  as  it  is  the 
fact  that  strong  affections  and 
mental  vigour  are  generally  com- 
bined, we  find  here  a  reason  why 
the  cream  of  learning,  as  soon  as 
it  has  had  just  time  to  form  and 
settle,  is  so  regularly  and  periodically 
skimmed  from  the  surface  of  Univer- 
sity society. 

It  is  in  vain  to  urge  that  society 
at  large  is  benefited  here  in  pro- 
portion to  the  loss  of  the  University. 
The  very  qualities  which  fit  men  to 
be  leaders  of  thought,  often  impair 
their  usefulness  in  the  rougher  spheres 
of  country  parishes,  schools,  and  law- 
courts.  Besides,  by  filling  situations 
which  may  be  better  filled  by  another 
stamp  of  men  having  special  apti- 
tudes for  the  work,  a  kind  of  in- 
justice is  done  to  the  latter  class,  the 
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accidents  of  overcrowded  competi- 
tion often  excluding  them  from  situa- 
tions to  which  they  are  peculiarly 
fitted,  and  for  which  the  man  of 
most  literary  mark  has  generally  the 
best  testimonials.  The  Germans 
would  not  have  made  a  schoolmaster 
of  Niebuhr,  as  we  did  of  our  His- 
torian of  Rome ;  and  although  there 
is  no  question  that  he  was  on  the 
whole  admirably  qualified  for  his 
position,  yet,  from  the  specimens  of 
his  historical  genius  which  Arnold 
has  left  us,  we  know  not  what  im- 
mortal works  may  have  been  lost  to 
the  world  by  the  application  of  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  only  calling 
by  which  he  could  secure  an  ade- 
quate income. 

We  read  in  his  life  with  what  joy 
this  eminent  man  hails  his  election 
to  the  Modern  History  Professorship 
at  Oxford,  as  at  last  offering  a  sphere 
where  he  could  truly  and  fully  de- 
velop himself ;  and  we  read  also  its 
melancholy  commentary  in  his  un- 
timely death,  not  improbably  brought 
on  by  the  secret  exhaustion  of  his 
physical  energies  in  the  less  con- 
genial occupation. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effect  on 
society  at  large,  it  cannot  be  for  the 
good  of  the  University  herself  that 
men  should  only  look  upon  her  as  a 
place  to  pass  through  and  have  done 
with,  merely  to  be  walked,  as  it  were, 
as  a  medical  student  walks  the  hos- 

Eitals.  If  we  must  preserve  the  time- 
onoured  institutions  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  keep  her  splendid  revenues 
from  plunder  and  dilapidation  by 
some  inroad  of  parliamentary  barbar- 
ians from  without,  we  must  create 
or  render  permanent  a  class  of  men 
who  have  a  life-interest  in  her,  and 
whom  an  injury  done  to  her  constitu- 
tion would  touch  more  closely  home 
than  the  mere  shock  to  early  asso- 
ciation or  affectionate  recollection. 
Amongst  all  the  arguments  that  have 
been  brought  forward  on  the  other 
side,  which  are,  indeed,  most  of  them 
arguments  from  expediency,  none, 
perhaps,  is  deserving  of  so  much  re- 
spect as  the  consideration  put  for- 
ward in  the  evidence  of  the  present 
Master  of  Baliol  College,  that  allow- 
ing Fellows  to  marry  would  clog  the 
succession,  and  prevent  the  good 
done  by  foundations  to  young  men  at 
3  A 
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the  outset  of  their  career.  He 
indeed,  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  woulc 
be  dishonest  to  expectants.  But  many 
expectants  would  prefer  waiting  a 
little  longer  for  an  advantage  shack- 
led with  no  conditions,  to  gaining  it 
a  little  earlier  subject  to  a  condition 
which  modifies  its  value.  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  every  change  in 
a  similarly  constituted  order  of  things. 
It  would  doubtless  be  an  advantage 
for  junior  officers  if  wars  were  kept 
up  in  order  that  their  seniors  might 
be  killed  off  and  give  them  more 
speedy  promotion ;  yet  in  cases  where 
the  seniors  are  not  actually  superan- 
nuated, but  have  merely  acquired  by 
time  a  better  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession, such  an  advantage  to  the  jun- 
iors would  hardly  be  one  to  the  service 
at  large.  If  Fellows  are  worth  having 
at  all  they  are  worth  keeping ;  and  the 
argument  from  damming  the  succes- 
sion falls  to  the  ground,  unless  it  is 
assumed  that  it  is  desirable  for  the 
University  that  all  the  Foundation 
members,  bad  and  good,  should  be 
hurried  off  the  stage  almost  as  soon 
as  they  have  appeared  on  it  and 
played  their  part,  that  part  being  to 
fill  certain  temporary  offices,  and  con- 
sume certain  temporary  emoluments. 
The  academical  Koh-i-noor  is  to  be 
looked  upon  once,  and  then  the 
gazer  is  to  "  move  on,"  and  the  rest 
of  the  "  queue  "  without  reference  to 
merits  are  each  to  have  their  one 
look,  and  their  one  look  only,  in  their 
turns.  But  even  the  evil  of  clogging, 
if  it  be  an  evil,  may  be  mitigated,  if 
not  done  away  with,  by  certain  re- 
strictive conditions.  Every  Fell0w 
who  married  on  his  Fellowship, 
might  be  taught  to  look  upon  it  as 
the  only  preferment  he  could  expect 
from  his  College,  or  its  tenure  might 
be  made  incompatible  with  the  pos- 
session of  independent  income  above 
a  certain  amount ;  and  we  cannot 
conceive  in  the  class  of  men  to  whom 
this  would  apply,  that  dishonesty, 
such  as  the  income-tax  returns  dis- 
play and  produce,  would  to  any  great 
degree,  if  at  all,  impair  the  efficiency 
of  such  a  rule,  especially  if  it  were 
considered  a  point  of  honour  to  make 
a  true  return.  As  it  is,  England 
makes  scarcely  any  other  provision 
for  the  class  of  men  who  would  thus 
be  benefited ;  and  the  misfortunes 
and  perplexities  into  which  those  are 
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liable  to  fall  who  set  fate  at  defiance, 
by  going  from  a  Fellowship  into  ma- 
trimony, without  securing  any  equi- 
valent for  the  former,  furnish  a  warn- 
ing, which  is  an  inducement  for  those 
who  still  wear  the  chain,  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  and  congratulate  them- 
selves that,  although  great  happiness 
is  denied  them,  yet,  from  the  simpli- 
city of  their  self-bounded  establish- 
ments, they  are  exempted  from  all 
great  anxieties  and  great  misfortunes. 
We  will  quote  a  few  cases  which  have 
occurred,  or  may  occur  any  day,  as 
bearing  on  this  point. 

A  has  been  engaged  to  be  married 
for  sixteen  years ;  he  is  a  member  of 
a  college  possessing  many  rich  liv- 
ings, of  which  several  incumbents 
are  very  aged ;  he  expects  every  day 
that  his  turn  will  come.  It  does  not. 
He  marries  in  desperation  on  a  curacy 
of  ,£100  a  year,  and  two  pupils,  who 
mav  both  leave  him  in  a  year's  time  ; 
and  no  sooner  has  the  cake  and  cards 
been  sent  round  than  one  of  the  rich 
livings  drops,  but,  as  he  has  just  dis- 
qualified himself,  passes  on  to  the 
next  man  in  the  succession. 

B  succeeds  to  the  living  and  the 
wife  he  has  waited  for  for  seventeen 
years  ;  but  he  marries  a  constitution 
wrecked  by  anxiety,  and  his  bride 
leaves  him  a  widower  just  after  the 
completion  of  the  honey-moon  tour. 
He  is  left  to  his  solitary  grief  among 
farmers  and  farm-labourers,  and  can- 
not return  to  the  consolation  of  the 
cheerful  society  of  his  college  friends, 
for  his  place  is  taken. 

0  succeeds  to  the  living,  having 
outlived  his  engagement  or  engage- 
ments ;  he  finds  it  lonely,  "  swept  and 
garnished."  He  flies  out  into  the 
wilderness,  to  escape  the  seven  evil 
spirits  engendered  by  ennui,  and  the 
parish  runs  to  seed  in  drunkenness, 
debauchery,  and  dissent. 

D  marries  on  the  Head-Master- 
ship of  a  school,  after  some  years  of 
bachelor  residence  in  College.  He 
is  eminently  fitted  for  success ;  but 
long  lonely  study,  and  its  product 
peculiar  religious  views,  have  given 
nis  mind  a  bias  which  it  never 
would  have  taken  if,  like  other  Chris- 
tians, he  had  been  allowed  to  marry 
according  to  his  discretion  in  due 
time.  He  has  no  previous  know- 
ledge from  experience  of  the  illibera- 
lity  of  the  provincial  town.  He  is 
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stamped  as  Jesuit  or  free-thinker  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  at  last  Ms 
pupils  all  leave  him,  and  leave  him 
in  debt.  He  cannot  maintain  a 
household,  and  his  wife  goes  back 
to  her  friends,  till  such  time  as  some 
other  situation  shall  have  been 
obtained,  which  shall  give  him  a 
right  to  plant  a  genealogical  tree 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  the 
agony  of  his  nervous  system. 

E  takes  an  Assistant-Mastership 
in  a  school  under  an  autocratic  head- 
master. All  goes  smoothly  for  a 
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the  Times  newspaper,  and  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  but  F  is,  for  all  that, 
perhaps  the  wisest  of  the  quorum. 

Such  are  a  very  few  cases,  not  exag- 
gerated, which  show  the  workings  of 
the  present  system.  We  cannot  see 
that  any  of  the  arguments  from  ex- 
pediency which  have  been  brought 
against  a  change,  have  any  counter- 
balancing weight.  Supposing  the 
restriction  removed,  we  cannot 
think  that  the  succession  would  be 
seriously  affected,  especially  if  the 
possession  of  a  certain  amount  of 


property  were  a  disqualification  lor 

"  prima  facie  "  precarious  situation,     holding  a  Fellowship.    The  celibate 
He  marries.    Then  begin  a  series  of 
annoyances,  founded  on   the  head- 


on 

master  haying  chosen  to  consider 
him  inefficient  as  a  disciplinarian, 
withholding  perhaps  at  the  same 
time,  from  want  of  moral  courage, 
that  support  which  alone  made  his 
efficiency  possible.  He  fights  a  des- 
perate fight  against  his  own  short- 
comings, against  his  insurgent  pu- 
pils, against  the  uncharitable  vein  of 
his  official  superior.  He  seems  to 
hold  success  in  his  hand,  when  the 
power  which  is  without  appeal,  even 
to  public  opinion — for  public  opinion, 
it  is  well  known,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  sides  with  the  winner — the  judge 
and  j  ury,  as  well  as  plaintiff  in  his  own 
suit,  declares  him  beaten  in  the  battle 
of  life.  The  penalty  is  resignation  of 
his  livelihood.  The  superior  who 
commands  the  situation  commands 
Deputation  also.  He  would  convict 
his  unfavourable  verdict  of  injustice, 
if  he  attempted  to  recommend  his 
subordinate  elsewhere.  Thus  E  has 
the  privilege  of  going  at  large  into 
the  world,  as  Hagar  did  into  the  wil- 
derness, though  in  the  prime  of  life, 
yet  metaphorically  "  sans  teeth,  sans 
eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything;" 
minus  mastership,  minus  fellowship, 
minus  the  preferment  its  retention 
would  have  led  to,  minus  professional 
prestige,  and  plus  a  rising  family. 

F  saves  a  thousand  pounds,  mar- 
ries on  or  rather  off  his  Fellowship, 
shoulders  his  axe,  and  is  off  to  the 
backwoods  of  Canada,  turning  his 
back  on  civilisation,  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Athens,  the  National  Debt, 


life  would  still  present  the  same  ad- 
vantages that  it  does  to  the  habitus' 
of  the  London  clubs,  who  is  able  from 
their  combinational  economy  to  live 
in  much  greater  style,  in  proportion 
to  his  means,  than  the  man  who 
marries  on  the  same  income.  The 
change  would  probably  have  been 
made  at  the  Reformation,  but  for  the 
dog-in-the-manger  policy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  with  her  arbitrary  dictum 
of  "socios  collegiorum  maritos  non 
volo."  She  would  not  have  a  hus- 
band, and  therefore  she  would  not 
let  college-fellows  have  wives.  Thus 
Protestant  foundations  were  saddled 
at  the  fiat  of  a  queen,  who  though 
great  as  a  monarch,  was  frivolous 
and  heartless  as  a  woman,  with  one 
of  the  most  pernicious  absurdities 
of  Romanism,  to  be  enforced  no 
longer  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  doing 
God  service,  but  merely  by  considera- 
tions of  private  interest.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  the  comparative 
paralysis  of  the  energy  of  the  Univer- 
sity being  a  proximate  cause  of  that 
outcry  for  reforms,  which  are  likely, 
if  carried  too  far,  to  destroy  her  entire 
character.  Give  but  once  her  at- 
tached sons  a  permanent  status  with- 
in her  walls,  supply  them  with  their 
work  and  their  work's  wages,  and  they 
will  form  a  Conservative  body  in  her 
bosom,  strong  in  attachment  to  her 
past,  and  hopeful  for  her  future,  active 
in  mind  and  body,  and  imposing  in 
character ;  borne  up  by  whose  dutiful 
arms,  she  may  well  afford  to  overlook 
her  weaker,  and  bid  a  proud  defiance 
to  her  stronger  enemies. 


NOTE. — Our  correspondent  Tlepolemus,  in  his  paper  of  February  last,  "  Touching 
Oxford,"  was  misinformed  as  to  the  enclosure  of  Bagley  Wood  for  the  object  of  pre- 
serving its  game.  It  was  enclosed  chiefly  in  consequence  of  petty  depredations, 
which  had  grown  to  such  a  head  as  to  threaten  to  demoralise  the  neighbourhood. 
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METAMOKPHOSES  :  A  TALE, 


CHAPTER   I. — TEETH -DRAWING    UNDER   THE   REPUBLIC. 


CITIZEN  CHAPOT  was  landlord  of 
the  Gheval  JBlanc,  a  large  and  not 
clean  inn,  conspicuous  in  the  village 
of  Mairan,  on  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
about  five  miles  from  St  Malo.  He 
was  also  a  civic  functionary — a  Muni- 
cipal— which  in  those  days  (the  days 
of  The  Terror)  was  not  without  its 
importance.  The  Cheval  Blanc  was 
a  square  dirty-yellow  building,  varie- 
gated with  broad  black  stripes  at 
unequal  distances,  and  bearing  this 
inscription  running  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  brickwork  : — 

LE  CHEVAL  BLANC.     ON  LOGE  A  PIED 
BT  A  CHEVAL. 

No  other  sign  invited  weary  travellers. 
There  was  no  work  of  art,  such  as  de- 
lights the  English  eye  from  every 
wayside  inn ;  no  White  Horse  was 
symbolically  represented  standing  in 
a  wide  and  intensely  green  field,  with 
horizontal  tail  and  mane  wildly  float- 
ing, with  nostrils  dilated,  and  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  universe  in  extreme 
astonishment.  But  if  the  Cheval 
Blanc  wanted  this  allurement,  it 
wanted  not  the  character  of  good 
drink,  and  a  cuisine  which,  citizen 
Chapot  averred,  could  not  easily  be 
matched  in  Paris ;  as  indeed  Paris 
would  somewhat  ironically  have  ad- 
mitted. 

One  afternoon  in  the  June  of  1794, 
a  young  man  was  dining  at  a  little 
round  table  placed  in  the  gallery 
which  ran  round  the  exterior  of  the 
Cheval  Blanc,  at  the  first  storey.  He 
was  dressed  ct,  la  Robespierre;  that  is 
to  say,  he  wore  a  round  hat,  orna- 
mented with  tricolor  ribbons,  a  blue 
coat  with  broad  facings,  white  waist- 
coat, yellow  leather  breeches,  and  top- 
boots.  He  ate  his  solitary  dinner 
with  perfect  quietness,  and  seemed 
to  pay  no  attention  to  what  was 
going  on  below.  On  each  side  of 
the  inn  door  were  tables  and  benches, 
at  which  some  peasants  and  fisher- 
men sat  drinking  and  smoking.  Citi- 
zen Chapot,  who  was  a  short  but 


fleshy  personage,  occasionally  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  and  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  his  guests,  or  took 
their  orders. 

"Citizen,  another  pot  of  cider," 
said  a  peasant. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  the  bland  host, 
who  then  called, "  Nicotte  i  Nicotte !" 
and  relapsed  into  dignity.  But  as  no 
Nicotte  appeared,  he  called  again, 
and  somewhat  angrily. 

"You  called?"  inquired  Nicotte, 
making  her  appearance,  and  revealing 
the  saucy  little  face  of  the  Nicotte 
whom  we  saw,  years  past,  in  the 
park  of  Chateauneuf,  plaguing  and 
being  plagued  by  her  lover  Goulard. 
"  You  called  f  she  repeated. 

"  You  heard  me,  I  suppose,"  said 
her  master. 

"I'm  not  deaf.  I  heard.  What 
do  you  want  ?" 

"  A  pot  of  cider." 

"Well,  I  don't  hinder  you  from 
getting  it." 

"That  girl  will  drive  me  mad," 
exclaimed  Chapot,  turning  to  the 
guests,  who  were  laughing  heartily 
at  Nicotte's  naivete.  "There  never 
was  any  one  so  stupid  !"  Then  turn- 
ing to  her,  "  What  are  you  a  servant 
here  for  ?" 

"  For  very  small  wages,"  said 
Nicotte  gravely ;  and  off  the  guests 
went  again  into  shouts  of  laughter. 

"  Oh,  you  confess  the  wages,  do 
you  1 "  he  said. 

"  Why,  you  never  supposed  I 
stopped  here  for  love  of  you,  citi- 
zen ?  You  never  supposed  I  left  my 
cows — my  lovely  cows  ! — to  come  all 
this  way,  and  be  your  drudge,  out  of 
love  for  your  fat  face  ?  To  think  of 
my  blessed  cows !" 

"  I  wish  you  had  never  left  them," 
replied  Chapot. 

"  I  didn't :  they  left  me  !  They 
were  torn  from  me,  as  everything  is 
torn  from  every  one  in  these  horrid 
times.  My  poor  good  Seigneur  had 
to  fly ;  his  chateau  was  taken  from 
him,  and  sold  to  the  nation,  without 
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as  much  as  saying  '  By  your  leave.' 
And  I,  of  course,  a  poor  milkmaid, 
couldn't  keep  my  place  when  even 
his  Majesty — 

"Nicotte,"  said  Chapot,  red  with 
rage,  "  what  word  is  that  you  uttered 
— and  in  my  presence,  too  !  The 
allusion  to  citizen  Capet,  whom  you 
call  Majesty,  is  offensive  to  me  as  a 
republican  and  a  municipal." 

"I  don't  care,"  replied  Nicotte, 
flashing  out  at  him.  "  I  will  call 
him  his  Majesty  ;  and  if  the  Repub- 
lic doesn't  like  it,  why  tjhe  Republic 
may  cut  out  my  tongue" — here  she 
stuck  her  arms  akimbo,  and,  walking 
up  to  him,  added,  "  if  it  dares  !" 

Chapot  had  the  courage  of  a  hare, 
and  was  particularly  subdued  by  the 
audacity  of  Nicotte,  who  always  spoke 
out  recklessly  all  she  thought — a  very 
rare  thing  in  those  days. 

"  Don't !  don't,"  he  said  soothingly, 
and  with  terror.  "As  long  as  you 
are  here,  pray  keep  your  aristocratic 
sentiments  mum ;  you  may  compro- 
mise me  and  ruin  yourself.  We  all 
know  you  are  a  first-rate  girl,  but 
you  do  talk  so  wildly.  .  .  .  There, 
go  and  get  the  cider  ;  there's  a  good 
girl." 

"I  ain't  a  good  girl.  They  have 
taken  me  from  my  cows !  I  shall 
never  see  them  again — all  so  fond  of 
me,  so  obedient  to  my  voice  !  Never 
shall  I  take  them  out  in  the  cool 
mornings,  and  bring  them  home  in 
the  quiet  evenings — and  it's  all  the 
fault  of  the  Republic.  I  hate  the 
very  name  of  the  Republic  !"  and 
with  this  energetic  expression  of  her 
sentiments,  she  went  to  fetch  the 
cider.  The  guests  were  all  silent. 
There  was  something  in  her  boldness 
which  made  them  feel  at  once  uncom- 
fortable and  ashamed.  She  alone 
seemed  to  have  the  privilege  of 
speaking  her  mind  without  molesta- 
tion. 

Presently  another  old  acquaintance 
made  his  appearance — citizen  Gou- 
lard. He  had  followed  Nicotte  to 
St  Malo  ',  and  when  she  entered  the 
service  of  the  Cheval  Blanc,  he 
opened  his  shop  in  Mairan — the  shop 
of  a  barber  and  dentist. 

"  Citizen  Chapot,"  he  exclaimed 
with  eagerness,  "  do  you  know  what 
has  happened  1 " 

"  Of  course,  I  do.    What  is  it  2 " 
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"  Then  you  don't  know  it  ? " 

"  Am  I  not  the  Municipal,  and 
paid  to  know  everything  2  What  is 
it  2" 

"  This  morning,  as  I  was  going 
over  to  St  Malo " 

"Saint  Malo,  citizen?"  asked 
Chapot,  severely,  bending  his  muni- 
cipal brows. 

"  Psha  !  that  was  a  slip  of  the 
tongue,"  said  Goulard,  drawing  him- 
self up,  and  preparing  to  spit  elabo- 
rately, as  was  his  wont.  "  There  are 
no  saints  now — the  Republic  has 
abolished  all  Saints."  Here  he  spat 
with  emphasis,  and  added,  "  Vive  la 
Republique  !  " 

Nicotte,  who  had  returned  with 
the  cider  in  time  to  overhear  her 
lover,  now  said — 

"  Goulard,  you  are  never  very  wise 
at  the  best  of  times,  but  when  your 
tongue  wags  about  patriotism,  and 
such  rubbish,  it  sounds  in  my  ears 
just  for  all  the  world  like  hi-kaw,  hi- 
haw,  hi-haw!"  With  this  popular 
imitation  of  the  voice  of  an  estimable 
but  not  highly-esteemed  beast,  she 
returned  once  more  to  the  kitchen. 
Every  one  laughed,  except  Goulard, 
who,  instead  of  looking  annoyed, 
seemed  lost  in  admiration. 

"  She's  a  splendid  woman,"  he 
said.  "What  wit  she  has  !— Well, 
citizen,  to  Malo  I  went,  to  draw  the 
teeth  of  patriots  ;  for  you  must  know 
— and  all  of  you  attend  to  this,  it 
concerns  you." 

The  drinking  was  suspended. 
Every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  little 
barber,  who  threw  out  his  chest,  and 
prepared  himself  for  an  effect. 

"  Ours  is  a  glorious  Age,  citizens — 
an  Age  of  Progress.  I  have  ad- 
vanced with  the  Age  !  I  have  long 
felt  that  reforms  were  urgent  in  the 
department  of  teeth-drawing.  Don't 
laugh,  you  will  see  I  am  serious.  If 
/  am  serious,  that  is  a  guarantee 
that  my  project  is  not  to  be  slighted. 
Hitherto  the  drawing  of  teeth  has 
been  an  aristocratic  luxury.  It  is  of 
no  use  for  you  to  grin ;  when  I  say 
luxury,  I  mean  luxury.  Not  because 
tooth-drawing  has  been  in  itself  a 
pleasing  operation,  at  least  to  the 
jaw  whence  the  tooth  was  extracted, 
but  a  luxury  because  of  the  expense  f 
I  may  not  like  to  have  my  leg  cut 
off,  but  if  the  operation  is  necessary, 
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my  means  require  that  it  should  be 
cheap.  Now,  as  we  have  crushed 
the  Aristos,  I  have  determined  on 
carrying  out  democratic  principles 
even  to  the  very  teeth  of  my  fellow- 
citizens.  I  have  resolved  to  bring 
the  dentist's  aid  within  reach  of  the 
humblest  purses.  Behold  this  an- 
nouncement ! " 

Here  he  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
gravity  to  fasten  against  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  which  shaded  the  side- 
tables,  a  large  yellow  placard,  on 
which  was  printed — 

«  TEETH  !     TEETH  ! 

PAINLESS  EXTRACTION  AT  THE 
INCONCEIVABLY     LOW     CHARGE     OF 

TEN  SOUS  !  !  ! 

Citizen  GOULARD,  of  Mairan,  possesses 

a  PECULIAR  PRINCIPLE  OP  OPERATION, 
which  UTTERLY  PREVENTS  PAIN  or  any 
ill  consequence.  Desirous  that  ALL  THE 
WORLD  should  benefit  by  his  discovery, 
Citizen  GOULARD  has  lesolved  to  charge 
NO  MORE  THAN  TEN  SOUS  FOR  EACH 
OPERATION.  CHILDREN,  HALF-PRICE. 
Vive  la,  Rvpubliyue, 

Une  et  indivisible  !  " 

Goulard  stood  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  placard,  and  contemplat- 
ed it  with  folded  arms.  He  then 
spat,  and  turned  to  the  guests,  who 
had  been  nudging  each  other  and 
laughing. 

"Dirt  cheap  ! "  said  Goulard,  once 
more  contemplating  the  placard. 
"  That  is  what  I  call  tooth-drawing 
for  the  People — the  democratisatiou 
of  science." 

"  But,"  interposed  one,  "  do  you 
mean  to  say  it  doesn't  hurt  at  all  1 " 

"  Absolutely  painless  —  in  fact,  I 
may  say  it's  pleasurable ;  I  perfected 
the  art  by  practising  on  every  cat 
and  pig  I  could  lay  hands  on." 

"  And  didn't  they  scream  1 " 

"  Psha  !  Brutes  have  no  admira- 
tion for  skill;  they  made  an  awful 
row." 

"  Then  they  did  feel  pain  ?" 

"  Pain  ?  Not  at  all ;  only  a  little 
inconvenience  !  But  then,  you  know, 
brutes  are  so  ignorant  1  But  to  an  in- 
telligent citizen,  the  operation  is  with- 
out dolor,  and  so  cheap  !  I  hope  every 
patriot  will  show  proper  anxiety  to 
be  on  a  level  with  his  Age,  and  will 
desire  to  profit  by  this  discovery. 
Can  I  prevail  upon  the  citizens  to 
make  the  trial  1 " 

The  citizens  seemed  but  sceptical, 
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and  only  laughed  at  him.  It  was  in 
vain  he  represented  to  them  the  com- 
forts and  advantages  of  the  operation, 
and  in  vain  he  flirted  the  forceps 
before  them  with  engaging  grace ; 
the  luxury  he  wished  to  place  within 
their  reach  had  no  temptations  for 
them.  He  argued  with  them  till 
they  paid  their  score  and  departed. 

And  these  are  patriots !"  said 
Goulard,  contemptuously,  looking 
after  them.  "  By  the  way,  talking 
of  patriots  reminds  me  of  Malo.  I 
wanted  to  cross  over  to  Servan,  and 
will  you  believe  it,  citizen,  they 
would  not  suffer  me,  because  I  had 
not  my  papers  about  me.  Known 
patriot  though  I  am,  they  affected 
not  to  know  me  !  I  pleaded  my 
profession ;  pointed  out  how  my  visit 
affected  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  but  in  vain — they  were  inexor- 
able. Shall  I  tell  you  why?  It 
appears  that  our  Department  has 
been  lax  in  its  patriotism — 

"  But  vigorous  in  its  municipals," 
said  Chapot,  with  fleshy  dignity. 

"  In  spite  of  that,  several  Aristos 
have  been  plotting  here.  Citizen 
Robespierre,  that  great  and  exalted 
patriot,  has  sent  a  Commissary  to  look 
sharply  into  matters.  A  hint,  citizen, 
to  you." 

"How  a  hint?" 

•'To  be  vigilant." 

"As  if  I  were  not  always  vigilant. 
Vigour  and  vigilance — I  know  but 
that !" 

"Humph!" 

"  You  doubt  it  ?  To  begin  :  where 
are  your  papers  ?" 

"Mine?  as  if  you  didn't  know 
me!" 

"I  know  nothing  but  my  duty. 
The  Republic  demands  that  every- 
one shall  always  have  with  him  his 
card  of  citizenship — 

"  Why,  I  am  your  barber  ! " 

"What  of  that?" 

"  And  twice  in  every  week  I  have 
the  razor  in  tempting  closeness  to 
the  municipal  throat.  ...  If  I  were 
not  a  good  patriot  I  might — 

"That's  true  —  very  true  —  very 
true  !  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that 
light  before.  .  .  .  Oh,  why  were 
beards  invented  ? " 

"  To  occupy  barbers." 

"But  that  citizen,"  said  Chapot, 
reflectively,  looking  at  the  stranger 
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who  was  dining  in  the  gallery  above, 
"he  doesn't  shave  me.  Now,  Goulard, 
watch  me  :  you  shall  see  how  I  main- 
tain the  majesty  of  the  law." 

Chapot  entered  the  house,  and  was 
presently  seen  in  the  gallery  advanc- 
ing slowly  towards  the  stranger,  with 
as  much  pomp  as  he  could  throw 
into  his  plethoric  person.  Coughing 
drily,  he  began  :  "  Citizen  ! " 

The  stranger  was  cutting  a  loaf  a 
yard  long,  and,  without  heeding  Cha- 
pot at  all,  said,  quietly  : — 

"  Reach  me  the  butter." 

"  The  butter  !"  exclaimed  Chapot, 
somewhat  thrown  off  his  dignified 
balance. 

The  stranger  looked  up  at  him 
coldly,  and  then  said — 

"  It 's  very  bad  ;  but  such  as  it  is, 
let  me  have  it." 

Chapot  was  crushed  into  sudden 
servility,  and  thinking  to  himself,  "he 
addressed  the  landlord,  not  the  ma- 
gistrate," handed  the  butter  at  once, 
saying  : — 

"  It's  the  best  butter  in  the  De- 
partment." 

"  Hm  !"  replied  the  stranger. 

Chapot  then  resumed  his  magis- 
terial air,  and  with  a  tone  of  interro- 
gation began — 

"Citizen  traveller  — 

"Is  your  coffee  drinkable?"  inter- 
rupted the  stranger. 

"  Excellent,"  replied  the  landlord, 
once  more  descending  from  magiste- 
rial stilts,  which  he  tried  to  resume 
immediately,  and  in  a  louder  tone 
said  :  "  Citizen  traveller " 

"  Coffee,  then,  at  once." 

"  Certainly.  Nicotte  !  Nicole-- 
coffee ! "  This  was  shouted  in  the 
landlord  voice,  and  once  more  reso- 
lutely working  up  his  feelings  of  au- 
thority, he  began  : — 

"  Citizen  traveller,  in  the  name  of 
the  Kepublic,  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  a  functionary,  I  de- 
mand — 

"  Cream,"  said  the  stranger,  quietly. 

"  Cream,  Nicotte  ! "  shouted  Cha- 
pot, who  became  unpleasantly  aware 
of  the  ridiculous  figure  he  was  mak- 
ing ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene, 
suddenly  asked  the  stranger  for  his 
papers. 

The  stranger  looked  at  him  quite 
calmly  and  coldly  for  a  minute  or  so, 
and  then,  without  replying,  began  to 
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pick  his  teeth.  Chapot  was  furi- 
ous with  indignation  ;  and  Goulard, 
whom  curiosity  had  drawn  up  into 
the  gallery,  was  beginning  to  chuckle, 
when  the  laugh  died  away  in  aston- 
ishment as  he  recognised  the  features 
of  the  stranger. 

"Your  papers!"  thundered  Cha- 
pot. 

"  Suppose  I  have  lost  them, " 
quietly  answered  the  stranger. 

"The  Republic,"  replied  Chapot, 
"  does  not  recognise  such  losses.  If 
you  have  lost  yours,  I  must  arrest 
you.  Come,  citizen,  be  frank  with 
me." 

The  stranger  took  from  his  pocket 
a  purse  well  stored  with  assignats, 
which  placing  in  Chapot's  hands,  hi; 
said : — 

"  There  are  my  papers,  and  I  will 
leave  them  with  you  if  you  are  kind 
enough  to  relieve  me  of  them." 

"  Bribe  me  !  a  municipal ! "  ex- 
claimed Chapot :  "  Citizen,  you  have 
got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear  this 
time.  Goulard,  call  the  guard." 

"Don't  stir,"  said  the  stranger; 
"  the  trial  is  finished.  Citizen  Cha- 
pot, I  am  satisfied  of  your  patriotism 
and  integrity ;  you  are  not  to  be 
bought.  Now  I  will  show  you  my 
papers." 

He  produced  them.  Chapot  re- 
turned them  with  an  air  of  profound 
reverence,  saying : — 

"I  trust  the  citizen  Commissary 
will  testify  to  my  vigilance  and  vigour 
with  suspected  persons." 

"Victor  Marras,  our  Commissary !" 
exclaimed  Goulard,  surprised.  "  You 
remember  me,  citizen?  Goulard, 
patriot  and  barber  ! " 

"I  remember  you,"  said  Victor, 
"  and  am  glad  to  find  you  still  a  good 
patriot.  But  you,  citizen  Chapot, 
although  incorruptible,  as  I  have 
found,  are  negligent,  as  I  know." 

"  I  negligent ! " 

"You  have  suffered  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic  to  embark  under  your 
very  window,  and  served  them  with 
that  drink  which,  at  the  Cheval 
Blanc,  is  paid  for  as  wine." 

"  Impossible,  citizen  Commissary  f 

"Quite  impossible,  but  strictly 
true." 

Chapot  trembled ;  the  flesh  of  his 
fat  cheeks  dropped  with  terror. 
Nicotte  appearing  with  the  coffee, 
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made  a  little  diversion  from  the  sub- 
ject. She  almost  dropped  the  cup 
from  her  hand  as  she  recognised 
Victor,  and  gave  a  little  feminine 
scream  of  surprise  and  delight.  Her 
first  impulse  was  to  hold  out  her 
hand  to  him,  but,  checking  herself, 
she  exclaimed — 

"  No — you're  a  republican,  and  a 
dreaded  one;  you  have  earned  a 
terrible  name,  which  has  separated 
you  from  all  honest  people.  I'm  not 
delighted  to  see  you." 

Victor  smiled.  Chapot,  in  agony, 
bade  her  hold  her  tongue,  and  respect 
the  Commissary  of  the  Republic. 

"I  don't  care,"  said  the  saucy 
wench ;  "  I'd  say  the  same  to  Robes- 
pierre himself." 

"You  were  always  an  aristocrat," 
said  Victor  kindly  to  her;  "but  I 
would  advise  you  not  to  say  such 
things  to  any  but  old  friends  like  me." 

"A  woman — a  regular  woman," 
remarked  Chapot,  in  a  tone  of  lofty 
explanation. 

"  I  wish  men  were  more  like 
women,  then,"  retorted  Nicotte  as 
she  bounced  away,  to  the  great  relief 
of  Goulard  and  Chapot.  Victor  then 
resumed — 

"Citizen,  I  will  overlook  past 
negligence  if  the  future  redeems  it. 
Have  you  any  travellers  in  the 
house  ? " 

"None." 

"  It  is  very  probable  that  an  elderly 
gentleman,  accompanied  by  a  younger 
one  and  two  ladies,  will  alight  here 
to-day  or  to-morrow.  If  their  papers 
are  in  order,  and  describe  them  as 
Citizen  Foville,  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren, travelling  towards  Nantes,  be 
extremely  polite  to  them  — 

"  I  am  known  for  my  politeness," 
interposed  Chapot. 

"And  keep  an  eye  on  all  their 
movements ;  above  all,  do  not  let 
them  quit  your  inn.  Arrest  them  if 
they  attempt  it." 

"  Shall  I  arrest  them  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  V 

"  No  ;  send  me  word  to  Malo,  and 

don't  lose  sight  of  them You 

understand?  Citizen  Foville — going 
towards  Nantes.  You  have  intelli- 
gence enough  to  follow  my  instruc- 
tions r 

"Do  I  look  like  an  idiot?"  in- 
quired Chapot,  with  a  somewhat 
capable  air. 
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The  stranger  thought  Chapot  did 
look  somewhat  like  an  idiot ;  and  as 
he  was  a  very  free-spoken  stranger, 
he  said  what  he  thought. 

"  Then,"  retorted  Chapot,  "my  looks 
are  libellous.  I  have  vast  capacity." 

"  Prove  it  by  making  no  mistake 
in  this  business." 

Chapot  bowed,  and  withdrew  to 
write  down  the  name  of  Foville,  as  a 
precaution. 

G-oulard,  left  alone  with  Victor, 
was  for  ingratiating  himself  with  his 
now  powerful  friend,  who,  as  he 
stirred  his  coffee,  interrupted  Gou- 
lard's harangue  by  asking  him  if  he 
remembered  Henri  de  St  Marc,  son 
of  the  Countess  de  St  Marc,  always 
at  Chateauneuf. 

Yes— Goulard  remembered  him, 
but  had  not  heard  of  him  for  a  long 
while.  Thought  he  was  in  England. 

"  He  is  in  France,"  said  Victor, 
quietly. 

"  In  France  !  Dear  me  !  " 

"Under  an  assumed  name,  of 
course." 

"  Of  course,"  added  Goulard,  look- 
ing sufficiently  conscious  to  betray  to 
the  keen  eye  of  his  questioner  that  he 
knew  something. 

"  I  was  informed  by  .one  on  whom 
I  could  rely  that  Henri  de  St  Marc 
is  in  Brittany,  under  the  name  of 
Gomberville."  —  The  words  were 
uttered  slowly,  and  an  expression  of 
relief  which  passed  over  Goulard's 
face  convinced  Victor  that  he  knew 
the  real  name. — "  But  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Gomberville  is  not 
the  name." 

"Gomberville  :  well  it  doesn't 
sound  likely,  does  it  ? " 

"  No  one  can  be  a  better  judge 
than  you,  .  .  .  who  know  what  the 
real  name  is." 

"  I  know  his  name  !  Who  put 
that  into  your  head  ? " 

"You  did." 

"  When  ?— where  ?— how  ?" 

"  Here— just  now — when  I  tried 
you  by  mentioning  the  name  of 
Gomberville." 

"  I  said  nothing." 

"  Your  face  spoke  for  you.  I  saw 
that  you  knew  Gomberville  was  not 
the  name  ;  and  if  you  know  what 
the  name  is  not,  logic  compels  me  to 
believe  you  know  what  the  name 
is." 

Goulard  looked  at  him  with  genuine 
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admiration,  and  exclaimed :  "  Well, 
you  are  a  first-rate  fellow  !" 

"  Thanks  for  your  flattering  opin- 
ion, and  now  tell  me  the  name." 

"  Never,"  said  Goulard,  throwing 
out  his  chest.  "  It  was  a  secret  con- 
fided to  my  honour  ;  and  honour  is 
sacred  to  every  man." 

Goulard  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  add  that  the  confidence  was  ac- 
companied by  a  threat  of  blowing 
out  his  brains  if  he  betrayed  it,  and 
that  he,  Goulard,  was  particular  in 
the  preservation  of  his  brains. 

•"  Don't  trifle  with  me,"  said  Vic- 
tor, sternly. 

"  You  shall  tear  out  all  my  teeth 
with  my  own  forceps  before  I  am 
false  to  my  honour !" 

"I  need  not  proceed  so  far.  I 
might  send  you  to  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  there,  if  you  kept  your 
secret,  you  would  lose  your  head. 
But  I  am  in  haste,  and  prefer  the 
speedier  plan  of  buying  you." 

"I'm  not  for  sale!"  said  the  little 
man,  with  great  dignity.  "  Besides,  I 
have  forgotten  the  name." 

"  Remember  it,  and  you  shall  have 
a  hundred  francs." 

"A  hundred  francs,  indeed!"  in- 
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"  Four  was  it  ?     Well,  then,  the 

name  is let  me  whisper  it — 

Bernard." 

"  Bernard — so  !"  said  Victor, 
thoughtfully. 

Goulard  chuckled  at  the  way  he 
had  cheated  him  with  this  fictitious 
name.  He  held  out  his  hands  for 
the  money,  which  Victor  gathered 
up  between  his  two  forefingers  and 
thumb,  and  placed  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  adding  quietly — 

"  There  is  your  money,  Goulard, 
when  I  have  satisfied  myself  of  the 
truth  of  your  revelation." 

"  You  doubt  my  word  1 " 

"  Considerably." 

"  What  proof  do  you  require  1 " 

"  Tell  me  where  Bernard  is  to 
be  found,  and  the  money  is  yours." 

Goulard  saw  that  his  chuckle  had 
been  premature,  and  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  more  subtle  intellect 
than  he  had  imagined. 

"  I  can't  give  you  that  proof,  for  I 
don't  know  where  he  is." 

"Then  I  shall  order  your  arrest 
until  you  ascertain." 

"  Arrest  me !  a  patriot  !  an  old 
friend  ! 

The  position  was  becoming  serious. 


dignantly  snorted  Goulard 
"  Two  hundred,"  said  Victor,  in  the     and  then 


same  quiet  tone. 

"  Can  you  not  understand  that  a 
man's  honour  is  worth  to  him" 

"Three  hundred,"  said  Victor, 
sipping  his  coffee. 

"  Have  you  no  faith  in  integrity  ?" 

"Four  hundred  ...  or  the  tri- 
bunal!" 

Here  Goulard,  laying  aside  his 
offended  dignity,  sat  down  opposite 
Victor,  and  in  an  insinuating  tone 
said,  "  You  have  such  a  persuasive 
manner  !  Four  hundred  francs  .  .  . 
that  was  the  sum  I  think  ?  .  .  .  and 
you  won't  betray  me  1  You  promise 
that?" 

Victor  laid  down  his  cup,  and  be- 
gan counting  the  assignats. 

"Citizen  Victor,  you're  a  great 
man  !  When  I  consider  your  way  of 
drawing  out,  I  say  to  myself,  What 
a  dentist  that  man  would  have 
made  !  France  has  a  great  man,  the 
Republic  has  an  incomparable  agent 
— but  the  universe  has  lost  its  su- 
preme dentist !  Did  we  say  five 
hundred  francs  ? " 

"  Four  hundred." 


Victor  imperturbably  drank  his  coffee, 
,  leaning  back,  looked  at  the 


perplexed  barber, 

"You  may  arrest  me  if  you 
please,"  said  Goulard ;  "  but  although 
it  will  get  me  into  trouble  by  bring- 
ing on  me  suspicion  which  I  don't 
deserve,  I  can't  make  any  revela- 
tions, simply  because  I  have  none  to 
make.  It  was  quite  accidentally  I 
discovered  the  name,  and  then  I  was 
sworn  to  secresy,  which,  as  Citizen 
Henri  had  been  kind  to  me  in  old 
days,  was  no  more  than  I  felt  justi- 
fied in  swearing.  But  you  can  bear 
witness  that  directly  I  knew  the  Re- 
public wished  to  ascertain  his  dis- 
guise, /  at  once  came  forward  and 
stated  all  I  knew." 

"Are  you  more  knave  or  more 
fool  1 "  Victor  quietly  asked. 

Goulard's  interest  urged  him  to 
say  fool,  but  his  vanity  renounced  the 
alternative,  so  he  chose  a  compromise, 
and  answered — "  I  am  a  patriot." 

This  conversation  was  cut  short  by 
the  arrival  of  Sergeant  Roussel,  who 
announced  that  Citizen  St  Marc  had 
been  captured  in  a  fisherman's  hut, 
under  the  name  of  Tronchet. 
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Victor  here  looked  sternly  at  Gou- 
lard. 

"  Why  do  you  look  so  at  me  ?  I 
said  his  name  was  Bernard,  did  I 
not?" 

"  And  it  proves  to  be  Tronchet." 

"  Exactly  —  Bernard  Tronchef  — 
you  only  half  completed  your  share 
of  the  business,  I  only  half  com- 
pleted mine." 

Victor  laughed  as  he  rose  and 
said,  "It  is  knave,  not  fool  then." 
Goulard  bowed,  as  the  Commissary 
set  off  with  the  Sergeant  to  question 
the  prisoner,  who  was  in  the  guard- 
house at  St  Malo. 

Goulard,  thus  left  alone,  descended 
once  more  to  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  began  to  contemplate  his  placard. 
"  What  an  extremely  stupid  practice 
is  that  of  cutting  off  heads,"  he  moral- 
ised to  himself.  "  It  is  quite  clear  that 
in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
there  are  no  dentists,  or  they  would 
not  be  so  prodigal  with  patients.  So 
many  heads  chopped  off — every  one 
containing  two-and-thirty  teeth,  and 
in  every  tooth  the  latent  possibility 
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of  ten  sous.  Oh!"  he  exclaimed, 
spitting  with  energy,  "this  Revolu- 
tion is  an  immense  failure  !  Before 
it  came,  I  was  as  eager  as  the  hottest 
of  them  for  a  reign  of  justice ;  but  a 
pretty  reign  they  have  made  of  it ! 
Where  is  the  happiness  we  were  pro- 
mised ?  where  is  the  cheap  justice 
and  cheap  food?  Food  is  scarcer 
than  ever,  and  public  safety  seems  to 
consist  in  cutting  off  people's  heads. 
Absurd  !  odious  !  As  if  the  ruin  of 
dentists  could  be  the  safety  of 
France.  I  wish  I  had  never  heard 
the  name  of  the  Republic."  At  this 
moment  Chapot  reappeared  at  the 
door  of  his  house,  and  Goulard,  terri- 
fied at  the  very  thoughts  he  had  been 
indulging  in,  forthwith  began  to  sing 
with  lusty  lungs  : — 

Ah,  $a  ira  !  $a  ira !  $a  ira  ! 
Ah,  9a  ira  !  §a  ira  ! 

"  Goulard,  don't  you  hear  carriage 
wheels?" 

"  Certainly  I  dp." 

"  Perhaps  this  is  the  very  family  I 
have  to  keep  my  eye  on." 
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Chapot  was  right.  The  lumbering 
berline,  which  soon  after  stopped  at 
the  Cheval  Blanc,  brought  with  it 
Citizen  Foville,  his  wife,  son,  and 
daughter.  Respectability,  Chapot 
declared,  was  written  on  every  fine 
of  their  countenances,  and  he  should 
no  more  have  suspected  them 
of  being  enemies  to  order  than  the 
Commissary  himself.  But  as  his 
vigilance  had  been  put  on  the  alert, 
and  as  these  were  the  very  people  on 
whom  he  was  ordered  to  keep  an 
eye,  he  first  saw  them  installed  in 
their  apartment,  and  then  despatched 
a  messenger  to  St  Malo. 

Goulard  was  about  to  depart,  when 
Nicotte  beckoned  to  him  from  the 

fallery  to  come  up  to  her  at  once, 
he  put  her  finger  mysteriously  on 
her    lip    to  intimate    silence ;    and 
when  he  joined  her  in  the  gallery  she 
led  him  to  the  farthest  end,  and,  put- 
ting her  rosy  lips  close  to  his  ear, 
whispered : 
"  It's  them  !" 
"Who?" 


"Hush!  The  Count,  Countess, 
Mademoiselle,  and  the  Chevalier." 

"  Whew  ! "  whistled  Goulard  omin- 
ously. 

"I  only  brought  you  up  here  to 
caution  you.  If  you  see  them,  you 
won't  start  now.  I  was  afraid  lest 
you  might  betray  them  by  your  sur- 
prise." 

Goulard  looked  at  Nicotte,  and 
then  placing  his  lips  a  little  closer  to 
her  ear  than  she  had  placed  hers  to 
his,  whispered,  "  They  are  betrayed 
already.  Victor  warned  Chapot  of 
their  arrival,  and  ordered  him  to  keep 
them  prisoners." 

Nicotte,  with  terror-stricken  looks, 
interrogated  his  face ;  and  then  seeing 
that  he  spoke  truth,  burst  into  tears. 
He  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  kissed 
her  frequently,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
that  if  that  did  not  comfort  her  great- 
ly, it  was  pleasant  to  him.  She 
wrung  her  hands  piteously.  Sudd  en- 
ly  her  tears  ceased,  she  stood  erect, 
and  said  : 

"  Goulard,  you  love  me,  don't  you  ?" 
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"  To  death." 

"  You  are  a  man,  are  you  not  ?** 

Goulard,  for  sole  answer,  threw 
out  his  chest,  and  looked  (as  he 
thought)  imposing. 

"  Have  you  the  courage  of  a  man  ?" 
she  asked. 

As  this  question  pointed  unequivo- 
cally to  some  unpleasant  proposition, 
he  answered  it  guardedly  with — 

"  That  depends  on  the  kind  of 
courage  and  the  kind  of  man  you 
mean." 

"  You  can  face  the  prospect  of 
death  ?"  she  said. 

" Decidedly  not" 

She  stamped  her  little  impatient 
foot,  and  added — 

"  I  only  mean  the  risk,  not  the  cer- 
tainty." 

"  Yes,  but  you  must  feel  that  it  is 
a  very  unpleasant  risk  at  the  best." 

"  You're  not  a  coward  ?  Say  you're 
not ! " 

"  I'll  say  it  with  pleasure." 

"  You  can  but  die  once,  you  know," 
she  said,  coaxingly. 

"  Exactly — it's  that  which  makes  it 
so  very  disagreeable.  If  I  had  as 
many  lives  as  a  cat,  I  should  be  as 
brave  as  a  lion;  but  having  only 
one,  you  see  I  am  forced  to  be  par- 
ticular about  it." 

She  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  ar- 
guing him  into  the  requisite  courage, 
so  changed  her  attack. 

"  At  times,"  she  said,  "  I  have 
really  felt  my  heart  incline  towards 
you." 

"  You  have  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  de- 
light. 

"  I  have  said  to  myself,  little  Gouly 
is  a  coward — 

"  No,  not  a  coward,  only  prudent — 
free  from  rashness." 

"  Little  G-puly  is  a  coward,  but 
there  is  good  in  him." 

"  Great  good — packed  small !" 

"  Gouly  is  a  glutton,  a  chatterbox, 
and  a  coxcomb  ;  but  his  heart,  I  be- 
lieve, is  in  the  right  place." 

"  In  your  keeping,  Nicotte." 

"  And,  with  all  his  faults,  I  think 
he  would  make  a  woman  happy." 

"  Fabulously  happy !  If  there  is 
one  situation  for  which  Goulard  is 
more  peculiarly  fitted  than  another, 
it  is  that  of  fond  husband  and  father : 
only  try  him  ! " 

"  If  you  will  do  as  I  bid  you,  and 
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assist  the  Count  to  escape,  I'll  'risk 
the  trial." 

"  You  will  ?  But  can't  you  select 
some  less  dangerous  task  :  consider, 
if  we  are  found  out,  my  head  will  pay 
for  it." 

"  It  will  be  your  bungling  if  you 
are  found  out.  Stay,  in  case  your 
cowardice  should  spoil  all,  I  have  an- 
other plan." 

"  By  all  means  let  us  have  the  other 
plan." 

"  You  are  cunning  enough.  Yes, 
that  will  be  the  best !  Chapot  has  in 
his  coat-pocket  the  key  of  the  room 
in  which  his  prisoners  are  unsuspect- 
ingly locked  in.  Get  that  key  for  me 
without  his  knowing  it,  and  I'll 
marry  you." 

"I'll  do  it!" 

"  But  you  must  be  quick ;  the 
messenger  is  already  gone.  If  he 
comes  back  before  you  have  given  me 
the  key,  and  before  they  are  fairly 
out  of  the  house,  it  is  no  longer  a 
bargain  between  us." 

Goulard,  with  fluttering  pulse,  went 
down  and  found  Chapot  seated  in  the 
coffee-room  reading  a  newspaper,  or 
rather  holding  a  newspaper,  watching 
the  travellers'  berline,  which  stood 
without  horses,  in  the  courtyard.  Al- 
though he  had  locked  the  door  of  the 
ante-room  which  led  to  the  suite  of 
apartments  in  which  the  Count  was  re- 
posing with  his  family,  he  thought  it 
best  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  the 
berime,  because,  without  their  car- 
riage, if  they  did  escape,  they  could 
not  get  far.  He  told  Goulard  this 
with  a  capable  air,  as  if  reflecting  on 
the  extreme  improbability  of  any  one 
"getting  the  better  of  him.  Nicotte 
joined  them  presently,  to  keep  her 
lover's  courage  up.  Poor  Goulard 
cudgelled  his  brains  how  to  get  at  the 
key,  but  no  plausible  plan  suggested 
itself.  At  last  the  conversation  hap- 
pening to  turn  upon  the  new  method 
of  teeth-drawing,  he  said — 

"  Now  you,  citizen  Chapot,  you 
have  a  bad  tooth  which  often  worries 
you.  Why  not  have  it  out  ?" 

"  It  doesn't  worry  me  much." 

"  But  that  little  is  dangerous.  Look 
here  !  you  will  laugh  at  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  but  I  shall  say  it  never- 
theless, for  it  is  true  :  I'm  not  to  be 
daunted  by  the  cry  of  nothing  like 
leather.  You  are  in  an  important 
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position.  Your  whole  intellect  is  re- 
quired sometimes  for  the  delicate 
tasks  you  have  to  go  through  with. 
Is  it  not  so  T 

Chapot  looked  profound,  and  nod- 
ded assent. 

"  Very  well ;  now  I  ask,  how  can 
any  man  devote  the  whole  of  his  en- 
ergies while  he  is  worried  by  tooth- 
ache? Robespierre  himself  would 
feel  his  energy  going  from  him  if  his 
teeth  were  aching!  You,  citizen, 
have  already  incurred  the  reproach  of 
laxity — a  reproach  which  never  could 
have  fallen  on  you  had  your  intellect 
been  free." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not ;  who  knows  1 
For,  as  you  say,  naturally  I  am 
acute." 

"  As  a  needle  !  Take  my  advice ; 
let  me  remove  that  tooth." 

"  Oho !  I  see  what  you're  driving 
at!" 

"  Only  ten  sous  !" 

"  I  dare  say,  indeed !" 

"  And  absolutely  without  pain." 

"  Ah  !  but  I  don't  believe  that." 

"  You  don't  ?    Try  !" 

"  No,  not  me  ! " 

"  Goulard  is  quite  right,"  said  Ni- 
cotte  gravely.  "  Of  all  the  people  I 
have  seen  him  draw  from,  not  one 
has  suffered  any  pain." 

"  Really  though  ?" 

"  Not  one  !"  said  Nicotte  energeti- 
cally, for  she  saw  the  chance  Goulard 
was  preparing.  "  If  I  had  the  least 
the  matter  with  one  of  mine,  I'd  say 
to  him  :  '  Here,  Gouly,  out  with  it;' 
that  I  would  !" 

"  Look  here,"  said  Goulard ;  "  just 
let  me  try  —  only  a  trial,  recollect ; 
and  the  moment  you  feel  any  pain 
(if  that  moment  arrives,  which  it 
wont),  call  out,  and  I'll  stop.  Nothing 
can  be  fairer.  If  you  feel  any  pain, 
I  stop  ;  but  if  your  tooth  is  out  before 
you  Know  it,  then  you  pay  me  ten 
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Chapot  hesitated.  But  both  Ni- 
cotte and  Goulard  so  overwhelmed 
him  with  arguments  and  expostula- 
tions, that  at  last  he  sat  down  half 
consenting,  and  reiterating,  "  Mind 
you're  not  to  go  on  if  I  say  stop. 
1  wont  pay  a  sou  if  you  do." 

"  Never  fear !  My  reputation  is 
worth  more  to  me  than  a  paltry  ten 
sous.  Allow  me  —  hold  back  your 
head!" 


"  But  where's  your  instrument  ?" 
said  Chapot. 

"  You'll  neither  see  nor  feel — only 
be  quiet.  Mind,  if  you  wriggle  about, 
and  hurt  yourself,  it  won't  be  my 
fault.  There— does  that  hurt  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Of  course  not.    Does  that  ? " 

"  No." 

"  Very  well ;  half  the  business  is 
over  already.  Shall  I  go  on  ?" 

Chapot  gurgled  assent.  Nicotte 
held  his  head  up  with  one  hand, 
the  other  being  ready  to  plunge  into 
his  pocket  at  the  right  moment. 

"  Now  you  shall  recognise  the 
beauty  of  my  invention.  Gently — 
in  this  gentle  way  I  proceed,  and 
then  one 

Here  he  caught  the  molar  with  a 
dreadful  grip,  and  began  to  tug. 
Chapot,  feeling  his  jaw  wrenched, 
began  to  howl  like  a  wounded  bull ; 
but  Goulard  continued  tugging  in 
spite  of  the  cries  of"  murder!"  till  he 
held  up  the  tooth  in  triumph,  ex- 
claiming— "  There  !  What  a  beauty ! 
and  so  without  pain  !"  Chapot,  al- 
most mad  with  rage,  vociferated  as 
well  as  his  bleeding  mouth  would 
permit  him,  cursing  Goulard  by  all 
the  curses  he  could  invent  or  recol- 
lect, and  threatening  unheard-of 
penalties.  Every  one  in  the  house 
rushed  into  the  room  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  Goulard  perorated, 
holding  the  tooth  aloft.  He  main- 
tained that  never  had  a  more  dan- 
gerous •  operation  been  performed 
with  so  much  skill,  and  with  abso- 
lutely no  pain. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  no  pain?" 
shouted  Chapot,  raising  his  head  from 
the  basin  which  a  servant  had 
fetched. 

"  No  pain  worth  mentioning,"  re- 
torted the  barber. 

"  Why  didn't  you  stop  when  I  called 
out '  stop '  1"  asked  the  irate  patient. 

"  You  didn't  say  '  stop  '  —  you 
yelled  '  murder ' ! " 

"  You  shall  pay  for  this  !" 

"You're  an  ungrateful  wretch," 
said  Goulard  indignantly,  "and  I 
shall  not  remain  to  be  insulted  by 
the  man  whom  I  have  benefited.  It 
is  the  last  tooth  I  remove  from  your 
jaws."  So  saying,  he  contemptuously 
flung  the  tooth  upon  the  floor,  and 
departed  with  haughty  bearing— glad 
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to  get  away  before  more  came  of 
his  operation ;  for  he  had  seen 
Nicotte  disappear,  and  had  no  doubt 
that  the  key  was  in  her  posses- 
sion, although  he  had  not  per- 
ceived her  taking  it.  The  little 
woman  had  plunged  her  hand  boldly 
into  Chapot's  pocket  as  soon  as  he 
began  to  bawl,  certain  he  would  feel 
nothing  then ;  and  when  the  room 
filled,  she  slipped  out,  rushed  up 
stairs  to  the  Count  and  his  family, 
and  rapidly  told  them  they  were  dis- 
covered, and  that  their  chance  of 
escape  would  only  be  a  moment. 
They  slipped  clown  at  once,  no  one 
hearing  them  in  the  general  tumult ; 
and  being  led  out  the  back  way, 
gained  the  sands,  and  hurried  to  a 
fisherman's  hut,  to  which  she  direct- 
ed them,  where  they  might  lie  perdu 
until  a  boat  could  be  procured,  or 
some  other  means  of  escape  be  ar- 
ranged. The  hut  was  so  near  the 
inn  that  no  one  would  suspect  them 
of  hiding  there  ;  at  any  rate  it  would 
give  them  shelter  for  a  night;  and 
now  moments  were  precious. 

Nicotte  had  returned,  and  mingled 
with  the  others  before  the  hubbub 
had  subsided,  though  not  till  after 
Goulard  had  departed.  No  one 
noticed  her  absence.  She  made  her- 
self very  officious,  however,  in  giving 
Chapot  water,  and  quietly  slipped 
the  key  again  into  his  pocket  unper- 
ceived. 

Chapot  was  not  to  be  appeased. 
He  vowed  terrible  vengeance  on  the 
infamous  barber,  and  bitterly  up- 
braided Nicotte  for  her  share  in  the 
matter.  When  Sergeant  Roussel  ap- 
peared, followed  by  a  dozen  soldiers 
to  carry  back  Citizen  Foville  and 
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family  to  St  Malo,  Chapot  com- 
menced a  long  narrative  of  his  recent 
ill  treatment,  which  the  sergeant  cut 
short  by  an  oath,  and  demanded  the 
prisoner. 

Chapot  sullenly  led  the  way  ;  the 
soldiers  remained  below,  the  sergeant 
accompanying  Chapot.  When  they 
reached  the  ante-room,  Chapot  put 
the  key  into  the  lock,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  it  would  not  turn.  A 
horrible  misgiving  came  over  him,  so 
that  for  a  moment  he  forgot  his  den- 
tal wrongs  to  think  only  of  his  pri- 
soners ;  at  last  he  discovered  that  the 
door  was  unlocked ! 

"  How  is  this  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I 
locked  the  door  myself — the  key  has 
never  left  my  pocket,  yet  I  find  the 
door  unlocked  !" 

" Is  there  a  duplicate  key?"  asked 
the  sergeant. 

"No." 

They  went  hastily  into  the  apart- 
ments— the  empty  rooms  filled  Cha- 
pot with  terror,  and  the  sergeant  with 
rage. 

"  What  is  this.  Citizen  Chapot— 
where  are  your  prisoners  f 

"They  were  here  a  few  minutes 
ago.  They  have  escaped ;  but  how  1 
and  when  ?  Ah  !  my  tooth  !"  An- 
other oath,  disrespectful  to  the  tooth, 
escaped  from  the  impatient  sergeant, 
who  hurried  down  to  his  men,  ques- 
tioned every  one  in  the  house,  but 
could  get  no  clue,  no  one  having 
seen  the  prisoners  since  they  were 
shut  up  in  their  rooms.  He  then 
divided  his  men  into  three  parties,  and 
they  all  set  off,  accompanied  by  the 
inn  servants,  to  track  the  fugitives, 
certain  that  they  could  not  have  got 
far. 


CHAPTER   III. — HOW   VICTOR    CAME   TO   BE   A   COMMISSARY. 


Swammerdam,  the  great  natural- 
ist, astonished  the  world  by  show- 
ing that  even  in  the  chrysalis  the 
butterfly  was  discernible  ;  he  disen- 
gaged the  antennae,  wings,  and  legs 
which  had  been  folded  up  in  the 
chrysalis,  hidden  from  sight,  and 
proved  that  the  transformation  which 
astounded  men  was  no  transforma- 
tion at  all,  but  a  development. 

Many  a  human  transformation 
which  excites  the  surprise  of  onlook- 


ers can  be  traced  with  equal  cer- 
tainty. The  grown  man  amazes  us 
by  his  seeming  difference  from  the 
growing  youth,  the  cold  calculating 
man  of  business  being  so  unlike  the 
hot  and  reckless  youth  whose  ambi- 
tion made  every  one  uneasy;  the 
idle  maundering  boy,  a  dunce  and  a 
truant,  becomes  a  man  of  passionate 
genius,  killing  himself  by  overwork  ; 
and  we  marvel  at  the  change,  because 
we  had  not  the  power  of  moral  anato- 
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my  to  detect  in  the  chrysalis  state  all 
the  indications  of  the  perfect  insect. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  do  detect 
these  indications,  and  shaking  our 
wise  heads  in  after  times — remark 
how  "  we  had  always  said — et  cetera, 
et  cetera" 

Our  heads  wag  in  that  way  over 
Victor  Marras,  now  we  see  him  after 
a  lapse  of  six  years,  brief  indeed  ac- 
cording to  the  calendar,  but  long  in 
events  and  development.  Even  as  a 
raw  ambitious  youth,  full  of  magnifi- 
cent dreams  and  chimerical  aspira- 
tions, sincere  in  thoughts  which  were 
insincere,  we  detected  the  significant 
indications  of  a  character  at  once  in- 
tensely personal  and  imperfectly 
honest.  Victor  had  talents,  and  in 
many  respects  integrity.  He  was 
not  a  conscious  sham,  for  he  be- 
lieved what  he  said.  But  he  was 
excessively  vain,  and  not  excessively 
conscientious.  We  saw  him  willing 
to  accept  of  the  assistance  of  men 
whom  he  knew  to  be  murderers  ;  and 
however  he  might  sophisticate  with 
himself,  that  really  was  the  fact 
when  he  bore  to  Paris  the  letter  to 
Camille  Desmoulins.  It  is  true  he 
proposed  to  devote  himself  to  find- 
ing out  the  Marquis  de  Fontaines, 
and  of  warning  him  against  Lestang ; 
but  this  use  of  the  knowledge  he  had 
ascertained  did  not  alter  the  fact 
that  he  was  to  profit  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Gandons. 

He  came  to  Paris,  was  flattered  by 
his  reception  from  Camille,  and  had 
little  doubt  that  he  was  to  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  events.  Like 
many  other  young  men  who  quit 
their  village  for  a  metropolis,  he 
imagined  he  could  carry  everything 
before  him.  The  future  is  so  plastic 
in  the  hands  of  Imagination,  and  so 
granitic  in  the  hands  of  actual  work- 
ers !  As  Schiller  finely  says  : 

Leiclit  bei  einander  wohnen  die  Gedanken. 
Doch  hart    im  Raume   stossen    sich  die 
Sachen. 

It  seems  so  easy  to  be  great  when 
we  have  only  possibilities  to  deal 
with.  In  these  forecastings  of  our 
life,  men  become  at  once  receptive  of 
our  ideas,  and  willing  instruments  of 
our  schemes  ;  they  recognise  our 
worth ;  they  lay  aside  their  own  pre- 
tensions. We  make  a  name  at  once 
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by  a  book,  a  picture,  a  statue,  a 
speech.  We  appear,  and  are  famous  in 
a  day.  What  is  to  oppose  our  success  ? 

Alas  !  experience  has  quite  another 
tale  to  tell.  It  finds  reputations  not 
so  easy.  Rarely  indeed  does  a  single 
bound  carry  a  man  to  the  summit ; 
but  much  patient  toil,  and  great 
power  of  sinew,  are  requisite  to  lead 
him  to  the  height  of  even  secondary 
eminences.  The  laurel  generally 
crowns  a  head  grown  grey  with  toil. 
A  rise  into  eminence  is  slow,  for  the 
path  is  obstructed  by  potent  rivals. 
Our  books,  if  good,  are  jostled  by 
books  that  are  better  ;  our  speeches, 
with  which  we  meant  to  electrify  the 
audience,  are  answered  by  speeches 
which,  if  not  better,  are  better  re- 
ceived. The  success  of  to-day  must 
be  followed  by  a  success  to-morrow, 
or  it  will  be  forgotten  in  the  success 
of  a  rival. 

If  this  is  the  case  when  the  aspir- 
ant is  really  one  capable  of  creating 
a  name  for  himself,  how  little  chance 
is  there  of  mediocrity  making  itself 
conspicuous.  Poor  Victor  soon  found 
himself  nobody.  He  attended  the 
clubs,  but  no  one  listened  to  him  with 
any  deference.  His  violence  was  no  re- 
commendation to  violent  orators  ;  his 
ideas  were  the  commonplaces  of  his 
party  ;  his  experience  was  null ;  his 
historical  knowledge  less  than  that  of 
many  speakers.  He  tried  to  write,  but 
his  verbose  ambitious  style  attracted 
no  attention.  He  could  not  raise  his 
head  above  the  mob.  He  was  known 
to  be  a  "  patriot ;"  but  patriots  were 
cheap  as  blackberries.  Disgusted 
with  his  want  of  success  at  the  Cor- 
deliers, to  which  Camille  Desmou- 
lins had  introduced  him,  and  cheat- 
ing himself  with  the  idea  that  au- 
diences, accustomed  to  the  brawling 
of  Danton,  could  not  appreciate  his 
higher  style,  he  joined  the  Jacobins, 
to  which  Robespierre  gave  him  a 
card  of  admission.  The  first  evening 
he  went  there,  a  flush  of  pleasure 
lighted  his  cheek  as  he  approached 
the  ancient  convent  of  the  Jacobins 
in  the  Rue  St  Honore',  where  the  club 
held  its  sittings.  At  the  door  his 
card  was  examined  by  Lais,  the 
singer,  and  a  handsome  young  man, 
the  son  of  Egalite'  Orleans — after- 
wards Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French,  Inside  the  assembly  was 
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not  only  numerous,  but  in  many  re- 
spects distinguished.  La  Harpe, 
Chenier,  Andrieux,  David,  Vernet, 
and  the  young  Talma,  were  present. 
Robespierre,  then  a  rapidly  rising 
man,  was  in  the  Tribune.  Victor  said 
to  himself  that  this  was  the  assembly 
which  would  appreciate  him ;  and  he 
was  right — the  assembly  did  appre- 
ciate him,  as  a  cleverish  young  man, 
with  good  patriotic  principles  ! 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Paris  be- 
fore it  must  have  become  tolerably 
evident,  even  to  his  vanity,  that  re- 
putation was  not  to  be  taken  by 
assault.  He  resolved  on  a  siege. 
Attending  the  club  every  day  with  a 
punctuality  few  equalled,  he  gradually 
became  initiated  into  public  speak- 
ing, and  known  to  all  the  frequenters 
of  the  place.  By  practice  he  acquired 
facility  in  speaking,  which  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  fluency.  He 
learned  to  "  think  on  his  legs,"  and 
to  arrange  his  matter  with  effect. 
He  also  moderated  Ms  opinions  to 
suit  the  temper  of  his  audience. 
Coming  to  Paris  with  Republican 
ideas,  he  was  surprised  to  find  almost 
all  the  thinking  men,  even  of  the 
revolutionary  party,  opposed  to  a 
Republic.  Even  Robespierre  vehe- 
mently protested  against  the  idea  of 
a  Republic,  and  openly  declared  that 
he  would  hold  no  alliance  with  men 
who  conspired  against  the  monarchy. 
Victor  suddenly  veered  round  to  the 
monarchical  opinion ;  and  he  was  not 
long  before  he  found  arguments  to 
justify  it.  One  phrase  he  uttered  at 
the  Jacobins  produced  immense  ap- 
plause, and  was  much  quoted  out  of 
doors  :  "  A  small  state,"  said  he, 
"  may  exist  as  a  republic,  because  a 
small  state  is  only  a  large  family; 
but  a  great  Empire  is  not  a  family,  it 
is  a  Nation ;  and  if  once  it  adopt  the 
Republican  form,  it  will  inevitably 
fall  under  the  yoke  of  an  usurper." 

With  this  speech  he  may  have  been 
said  to  have  "  drawn  his  first  blood ;" 
a  few  more  such,  and  he  would  be- 
come famous.  Unhappily  it  is^not 
so  easy  to  repeat  success  as  to  achieve 
it :  accident  may  help  a  man  once  ; 
only  power  can  repeat  what  it  -has 
done  before.  Victor's  subsequent 
"effects"  were  failures,  or  but  trifling 
successes.  He  still  remained  a  cle- 
verish young  patriot,  upon  whom 
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Robespierre  looked  favourably.  His 
great  ambition,  however,  gave  him 
patience.  His  two  most  intimate 
associates  gave  him,  unconsciously, 
an  education.  They  were^  police 
agents,  versed  in  all  the  cunning  and 
audacity  of  their  class,  and  naturally 
fond  of  recounting  the  details  of  their 
various  exploits,  to  which  Victor 
listened  with  something  more  than 
the  dramatic  interest  usually  excited 
by  such  narratives ;  the  peculiar  na- 
ture of  his  mind,  inclining  him  to 
schemes  and  subtle  combinations, 
made  these  details  thrillingly  attrac- 
tive. To  be  a  police-agent  was  not 
indeed  the  position  which  his  amour 
propre  would  have  accepted  ;  but  to 
manage  secret  matters  on  a  large  scale 
would  have  been  his  delight. 

I  have  indicated  enough  of  Victor's 
position  and  character  to  render  in- 
telligible the  events  now  to  follow. 
Early  in  his  Paris  residence  he  had 
met  with  a  Lestang,  who  was,  how- 
ever, so  very  unlike  the  person  he 
expected  to  find  bearing  the  name, 
that  he  could  not  believe  him  to  be 
the  future  assassin  of  the  Marquis 
de  Fontaines.  A  grave,  simple  man, 
five-and-forty  years  of  age,  broad 
browed  and  broad  chested,  with  calm 
grey  eyes,  and  very  sweet  mouth, 
Lestang  was  the  last  man  one  would 
have  suspected  of  any  deed  of  vio- 
lence. He  was  a  lawyer,  and  greatly 
trusted  by  the  aristocracy,  although  a 
tried  patriot.  To  solve  his  doubts, 
Victor  one  day  asked  him  if  he  knew 
any  one  in  Tours.  He  replied,  Seve- 
ral. The  Gandons?  Yes,  he  knew 
•them  slightly  :  very  worthy  honest 
men.  This  was  no  solution  at  all ; 
and  the  perfectly  calm  matter-of-fact 
way  in  which  it  was  said,  rendered  it 
still  more  insignificant.  However, 
as  Victor  heard  that  the  Marquis  de 
Fontaines  was  at  Vienna,  it  seemed 
quite  clear  that  if  this  Lestang  was 
the  man  named  by  the  Gandons,  he 
was  quietly  biding  his  time.  The 
only  step  he  took,  therefore,  was  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  Lestang,  and 
thus,  if  possible,  keep  a  watch  on 
him.  One  evening  as  they  were  sit- 
ting alone  together,  Victor  brought 
the  conversation  round  to  vengeance, 
and  expressed  himself  very  energe- 
tically thereon.  He  was  not  a  little 
puzzled  to  hear  Lestang  say  : 
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"You  are  young  and  vehement ; 
when  you  get  older,  you  will  learn 
that  it  is  better  to  forgive — I  do  not 
say  to  forget — the  wrongs  you  may 
have  suffered,  than  to  avenge  them. 
Vengeance  wipes  out  no  sorrow.  If 
a  man  breaks  my  leg,  I  cannot  mend 
it  by  breaking  his." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  if  a 
man  wilfully  wronged  you,  you  would 
sit  quiet  V 

"I  would  not  neglect  every  means 
of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the 
injury ;  but  that  is  all  a  wise  man  will 
do." 

"You  amaze  me  !"  exclaimed  Vic- 
tor ;  and  truly,  for  this  sentiment  was 
so  opposite  to  the  indication  of  Le- 
stang s  character  overheard  in  the 
conversation  of  the  two  Gandons, 
and  yet  seemed  so  real  a  sentiment, 
and  one  so  needless  to  be  assumed, 
that  he  be<mn  to  think  he  must  have 
confounded  the  name  of  Lestang  with 
some  other.  Some  days  afterwards 
he  asked  Lestang  if,  among  the  many 
aristocrats  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, the  Marquis  de  Fontaines 
was  one. 

"Yes,  I  know  him  slightly,"  Le- 
stang replied,  with  a  voice  of  perfect 
unconcern;  "he  comes  here  to  ask 
advice  from  time  to  time." 

"  Is  he  in  Paris,  then  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  he  came  back  a  month  ago. 
Do  you  want  anything  from  him  ? ' 

"  No.    A  friend  of  mine  does." 

So  then  Lestang  was  acquainted 
with  the  Marquis !  All  was  now 
clear ;  that  calm  manner  and  those 
Christian  sentiments  were  hypocri- 
tical. Victor  resolved  to  warn  the 
Marquis;  but  as  this  was  by  no 
means  easy,  he  had  long  debates 
with  himself  about  the  means.  A 
mere  warning  would  not  suffice,  and 
would  be  interpreted  as  an  act  of 
private  malice  against  Lestang ;  but 
to  .get  proof  of  an  intention  was 
necessarily  difficult.  In  this  juncture 
he  communicated  his  doubts,  and  re- 
vealed the  whole  history  of  the  cot- 
tage to  his  friend  Chabon,  the  police 
agent,  who  told  him  that  he  had  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  something  relating 
to  this  Marquis,  which  they  might 
turn  to  good  account.  The  Marquis 
was  known  to  have  had,  for  the  last 
three  days,  a  silken  bag  hanging 
round  his  neck  and  under  his  shirt, 
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containing  most  probably  a  letter. 
This  never  left  him  ;  -and,  from  the 
jealousv  with  which  it  was  guarded, 
was  evidently  of  great  importance. 
With  this  fact  Chabon  connected 
another,  namely,  that  the  day  be- 
fore this  silken  bag  was  noticed  by 
his  valet,  the  Marquis  had  been 
honoured  with  a  private  interview 
at  the  Tuileries.  Further,  it  was 
known  that  preparations  were  being 
made  for  his  departure. 

"  Now,"  added  Chabon,  "  we  must 
get  that  letter.  It  will  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  us." 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  how  to  get  it  ?" 

"  Nothing  can  be  simpler.  I  will 
write  to  the  Marquis,  requesting  an 
interview ;  tell  him  it  is  touching 
the  treasure  he  has  recently  worn,  and 
he  will  not  refuse  to  see  me.  Once 
in  his  presence,  it  is  my  fault  if  I 
do  not  bear  away  the  letter." 

The  next  day  Chabon  was  seated 
with  the  young  Marquis  in  a  small 
salon,  luxuriously  furnished.  After 
being  assured  that  they  were  per- 
fectly free  from  interruption,  and  out 
of  hearing,  Chabon  began — 

"I  have  called,  M.  le  Marquis,  to 
save  you  from  a  danger  which  men- 
aces you  in  a  quarter — 

"  Never  mind  my  danger,"  said  the 
Marquis  impatiently ;  "  I  am  always 
in  that.  Tell  me  what  you  refer  to 
in  your  note." 

"  I  need  not  tell  you  what  hangs 
from  your  neck ;  something  which 
you  would  almost  sooner  part  with 
life  than  lose ;  but  I  must  tell  you 
that  others  know  it — that  it  is  not 
safe  in  your  possession." 

"  Who  knows  of  it  ?" 

"M.  le  Marquis  will  excuse  my 
keeping  strictly  to  the  facts  neces- 
sary for  his  knowledge,  and  not 
mentioning  names.  Well,  then,  I 
have  to  warn  you  that  the  fact  is 
known,  and  I  have  also  to  warn  you 
that  your  life  is  in  immediate  danger, 
and  from  a  quarter  whence  you 
would  never  expect  it.  I  have  to  in- 
form you  that  your  murder  is  re- 
solved on." 

The  Marquis  shuddered  slightly, 
but  then  smiled  haughtily,  as  he 
said,  "  And  by  whom  f' 

"Before  I  tell  you,  I  would  fain 
make  an  arrangement  with  you. 
Now  you  know  that  the  letter  is  not 
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secure  in  your  possession,  you  natu- 
rally will  seek  another  deposit — an- 
other messenger  ;  and  if  it  is  to  pass 
into  other  hands,  if  any  one  else  is 
to  be  honoured  by  being  the  fortun- 
ate bearer,  you  will  not  perhaps  ob- 
ject to  my  being  that  fortunate  per- 
son, if  I  can  prove  to  you  that  I  save 
your  life.  I  know  that  I  ask  a  great 
deal,  but  I  ask  it  as  payment  for 
your  life ;  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
I  really  have  saved  it,  you  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  make  the  transfer. 
Your  word  of  honour  will  suffice." 

"  You  must  be  much  more  explicit, 
sir,  before  I  can  even  entertain  the 
proposition." 

I  will  do  my  best,"  replied  Chabon, 
who  then  circumstantially  related 
Victor's  .conversation  with  Gandon, 
the  incidents  which  followed  (not, 
however,  naming  Lestang),  and  Vic- 
tor's fruitless  endeavours  to  find  the 
Marquis  to  warn  him  of  the  danger. 
"  I  have  aided  him  to  find  you,"  he 
concluded ;  "  we  know  your  intended 
assassin,  and  he  is  a  person  you 
would  so  little  suspect,  that  I  myself, 
in  spite  of  what  I  knew,  was  long  in 
bringing  myself  to  believe  it." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  me  who  he  is 
at  once?" 

"  A  few  days  ago  I  should  have 
done  so,  and  scorned  to  put  a  price 
upon  my  information,  and  so  would 
my  friend  ;  but  it  now  happens  that 
you  can  oblige  me  very  much,  and  I 
offer  to  save  your  life  in  return.  Let 
me  be  the  bearer  of  that  letter,  M.  le 
Marquis,  and  all  the  dangers  or 
honours  which  it  may  bring  be  mine. 
You  can  announce  the  reason  to  a 
certain  person,  who  will  understand 
that  your  giving  up  the  dangerous 
honour  was  a  motive  of  prudence, 
and  one  which  secured  the  safety  of 
the  letter,  now  in  imminent  danger." 

"  My  dear  M.  Chabon,  you  seem 
to  forget  one  essential  point.  This 
letter  is  confided  to  my  honour ;  and 
a  gentleman  never  hesitates  between 
his  life  and  his  honour." 

"  I  have  considered  that.  Your 
honour  will  be  intact.  For  observe 
— the  main  thing  you  have  to  care 
for  is,  that  the  letter  reaches  its 
destination.  Is  it  not  so  ? " 

"  Clearly." 

"  In  your  hands  it  will  never 
reach  it." 
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"We  shall  see." 

"  My  dear  Marquis,  I  state  what  I 
know,  not  what  I  suppose.  If  you 
escape  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  you 
will  not  escape  the  police,  who  are 
to  arrest  you  on  the  road.  They 
know  you  have  the  letter  ;  they  will 
seize  it  on  your  person." 

The  Marquis  remained  thoughtful, 
as  Chabon,  seeing  his  advantage  in 
the  story  he  had  just  improvised, 
continued — 

"  Thus,  in  any  case,  you  will  not 
be  the  deliverer  of  the  letter.  It 
now  remains  for  you  to  decide  whe- 
ther, as  you  must  change  your  plan, 
and  must  confide  the  letter  to  an- 
other, you  will  not  select  me,  in  re- 
turn for  the  information  I  can  give 
you.  Look  here !  Continue  your 
route  as  if  nothing  had  been  said  to 
you.  Somewhere — I  know  not  where 
— you  will  be  arrested.  Be  loud  in 
protestations,  but  submit.  You  will 
be  examined  ;  no  letter  will  be  found 
on  you ;  for  I  shall  already  have 
been  nearly  at  the  journey's  end  with 
it  in  my  safe  unsuspected  keeping. 
The  news  of  your  arrest  will  reach 
the  ears  of  a  certain  person,  who 
will  be  very  uneasy,  and  extremely 
gratified  on  learning  that  nothing 
has  been  found  on  your  person.  You 
will  return,  and  be  complimented  for 
the  dexterity  with  which,  knowing 
your  danger,  you  managed  to  escape 
it,  and  get  your  mission  successfully 
accomplished.  Does  not  that  plan 
save  you  in  every  respect  ? " 

"  It  does  ;  if  I  could  but  feel  cer- 
tain as  to  your  motives  in  the  mat- 
ter." 

•  "  My  motives  are  interested.  I 
avow  them.  I  do  not  run  the  risk 
out  of  romantic  generosity,  but  out 
of  a  desire  to  be  well-regarded  in 
certain  quarters  as  a  man  to  be 
trusted  and  employed  where  courage 
and  dexterity  are  wanted.  If  you 
wish  for  any  certain  knowledge  of 
me,  I  can  refer  you  to  one  who  has 
employed  my  services  largely — your 
friend  the  Due  de  Villainille." 

The  Duke  was  a  vehement  Royalist, 
and  formerly  a  friend  of  the  Mar- 
quis ;  but  the  week  before,  they  had 
had  a  quarrel,  which  almost  pro- 
ceeded to  extremities  ;  so  that 
Chabon's  reference  was  not  likely  to 
endanger  his  cause,  as  he  very  well 
3  B 
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knew;  while  the  assurance  with 
which  he  made  it  quite  dispelled  the 
doubts  still  lingering  in  the  Mar- 
quis's mind. 

"  I  ask  only  your  promise,"  said 
Chabon;  "  if  my  information  is  false, 
you  will  not  fulfil  your  part  of  the 
contract.  Only  give  me  your  word 
that,  if  I  satisfy  you  that  your  life  is 
in  imminent  danger  from  a  source 
whence  you  would  never  have  sus- 
pected it,  you  will  let  me  be  the 
bearer  of  the  letter." 

"  On  these  conditions,  I  consent," 
said  the  Marquis.  "  Now,  tell  me 
who  is  my  intended  assassin  ? " 

"  Lestang,  the  lawyer." 

"  Impossible ! " 

"  I  thought  it  would  surprise  you." 

"Your  proofs  1" 

"At  present  my  proofs  are  con- 
fined to  what  my  friend  overheard  in 
Gandon's  cottage,  and  to  our  infer- 
ences." 

"Is  that  all?" 

"The  rest  I  am  ready  to  furnish 
whenever  you  like  to  accompany  me 
to  the  house  of  the  smug  villain. 
Come  with  me,  and  he  shall  betray 
himself." 

The  Marquis  was  greatly  disturbed. 
He  had  persuaded  Lestang  to  accom- 
pany him  part  of  the  way,  to  the 
frontiers  at  least,  in  order  that  his 
known  character  as  a  grave  patriot 
and  most  respectable  man  might 
shield  him  from  suspicion,  and  get 
him  out  of  trouble  in  case  of  acci- 
dent. Lestang,  indeed,  was  to  carry 
the  letter  on  his  person  as  a  precau- 
tion. The  Marquis  now  remembered 
that  this  was  Lestang's  own  sugges- 
tion ;  and  the  probability  of  Chabon's 
story  seemed  growing  momentarily 
more  credible. 

Victor  was  waiting  with  some 
anxiety  the  result  of  Chabon's  in- 
terview with  the  Marquis,  the  main 
purport  of  which  he  knew,  but  had 
no  conception  of  the  plan  Chabon 
had  schemed,  only  feeling  that 
Chabon  was  effectually  to  warn  the 
Marquis  without  compromising  him, 
Victor,  and  to  get  possession  of  the 
letter.  We  must  leave  him  still 
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waiting,  and  accompany  Chabon  and 
the  Marquis  into  the  cabinet  of  Le- 
stang. The  Marquis  had  been  prompt- 
ed by  Chabon  in  the  part  he  was  to 
play,  and  with  perfect  self-possession 


told  Lestang  that  he  had  persuaded 
M.  Chabon  to  accompany  them,  as 
he  also  had  many  friends  among 
the  municipal  authorities  on  their 
route. 

Lestang  was  evidently  disturbed 
by  this  new  arrangement ;  and  while 
expressing  himself  ready  to  fall  in 
with  any  views  the  Marquis  might 
have,  proceeded  to  detail  a  host  of 
plausible  reasons  against  it. 

"  You  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
then,"  said  the  Marquis,  as  if  taking 
a  new  resolution  which  only  wanted 
Lestang's  confirmation,  "  that  it  will 
be  safer  for  us  two  to  travel  alone  ?" 

"Much  safer," replied  Lestang,  with 
emphatic  conviction. 

That  you  may  murder  me  in 
safety  ? "  said  the  Marquis,  with 
terrible  calmness,  fixing  his  eye  on 
Lestang,  who  started  from  his  seat, 
and  told,  by  the  rapid  flush  which 
overspread  his  face,  how  complete 
was  the  surprise.  He  sat  down 
again,  however,  and  with  an  agitated 
voice  said — 

"  The  words  which  have  just  es- 
caped you  have  some  meaning  in 
your  mind.  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  make  it  clear  to  mine,  for  at 
present  I  understand  nothing,  unless 
it  be  an  unwarrantable  insult." 

"You  have  no  such  intentions, 
then  ?"  inquired  the  Marquis,  coldly. 

"I  scorn  to  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion !  If  my  character  is  not  suffi- 
cient answer,  we  had  better  close  this 
interview,  and  with  it  all  relations 
whatever." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Marquis, 
rising ;  "  if  you  scorn  to  answer,  I 
withdraw." 

"  At  least  you  will  do  me  the  jus- 
tice," said  Lestang,  rising  also,  "to 
inform  me  on  what  evidence  you 
ground  so  horrible  a  suspicion?" 

"  On  the  evidence  of  the  Gandons 
of  Tours,"  quietly  answered  the  Mar- 
quis. 

Lestang,  although  prepared  for  the 
shock,  was  shaken  by  this  answer. 

"It  is  of  no  use,"  interposed 
Chabon  ;  "  they  have  confessed  their 
own  crime,  and  betrayed  you." 

"The  scoundrels!"  muttered  Le- 
stang. He  then  rushed  into  an  inner 
room,  and  slammed  the  door  after 
him.  The  Marquis  looked  at  Chabou 
inquiringly. 
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'  "  We  must  be  on  our  guard,"  said 
that  determined  fellow.  "  I  think,  as 
the  coast  is  clear,  we  had  better  re- 
treat; but  with  our  faces  towards 
that  door." 

Before  they  had  retreated  three 
steps,  a  heavy  fall  in  the  inner  room, 
followed  by  a  gurgling  sound,  arrested 
them.  Chabon  hurried  to  the  door, 
flung  it  open,  and  disclosed  the  corpse 
of  Lestang. 

The  wretched  man,  finding  himself 
detected,  and  believing  Chabon's 
story  of  the  Gandons'  confession,  saw 
in  a  flash  the  whole  edifice  of  a  la- 
borious life  suddenly  destroyed.  To 
die  was  little  ;  to  die  on  the  scaffold 
would  not  greatly  have  alarmed  him ; 
but  to  die  ignominiously — carrying 
to  the  scaffold  the  crime  of  a  preme- 
ditated murder  against  one  who  never 
wronged  him,  and  thus  to  forfeit  in 
a  day  that  long  respect  which  for  so 
many  years  had  been  the  reward  of 
his  industry  and  intelligence — this 
thought  crashed  him,  and  his  resolu- 
tion to  avoid  by  suicide  the  igno- 
miny of  exposure  was  formed  almost 
as  soon  as  he  heard  that  he  was  be- 
trayed. 

Four  days  afterwards  Victor  Mar- 
ras  was  closeted  with  Robespierre,  to 
whom  he  had  given  a  letter  from 
Marie  Antoinette  to  her  brother,  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  in  which,  among 
other  indications  of  importance,  there 
were  unmistakable  proofs  of  Mira- 
beau's  relations  with  the  Court — 
proofs  which  Robespierre  hugged 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,*  and  for 
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which  he  felt  very  grateful  to  the 
young  Jacobin. 

The  necessities  of  my  tale  force  me 
to  hurry  over  this  portion  of  Victor's 
career,  which  formed  his  entrance 
into  what  may  be  called  official  life. 
Robespierre  took  great  notice  of  him, 
employed  him  frequently,  and  when 
the  Comite  de  Sahit  Public  was  es- 
tablished, sent  him  as  Commissary, 
first  to  Tours,  and  subsequently  to 
Brittany,  where  we  now  find  him 
anxiously  waiting  to  see  his  former 
benefactor  the  Comtede  Chateauneuf, 
and  his  former  love,  Adrienne  de 
Chateauneuf  conducted  before  him 
as  prisoners.  They  had  not  met 
since  that  morning  when  he  had  been 
driven  from  the  chateau  with  words 
of  scorn,  which  he  then  swore  terribly 
to  avenge.  In  the  six  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  that  morning,  he 
had  become  a  metamorphosed  man. 
He  had  lived  twenty  years  in  those 
six.  The  fiery  anger  which  burned  in 
his  heart  on  quitting  Chateauneuf  had 
long  burnt  itself  out.  Even  the  re- 
membrance of  that  day  but  rarely 
visited  him,  and  never  with  any 
strong  feelings  of  indignation.  He 
began  to  see  the  matter  more  calmly 
and  rationally,  and  to  understand 
the  Comte's  point  of  view.  As  for 
Adrienne,  his  love  for  her,— but  we 
will  not  anticipate  on  this  point,  for 
the  two  are  about  to  be  brought  into 
each  other's  presence  under  very  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  and  their  feel- 
ings will  have  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing themselves. 


*  This  intercepted  letter  is  still  extant, "  and  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Monckton 
Millies,  M.P.,  who  has  a  rare  collection  of  Revolutionary  documents. 
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TRAVELS  IN   CIRCASSIA. 


NO.  I. 


THE  accounts  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  every  capital  in  Europe  of 
the  apathy  and  distrust  with  which 
the  British  public  received  the  tid- 
ings of  peace,  has  derived  a  still 
higher  significance  when  contrasted 
with  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  of  the  opposite  sentiments  of 
pur  ally  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  the 
impression  produced  will  not  be  alto- 
gether unfavourable  to  ourselves.  It 
is  indeed  some  satisfaction  to  feel, 
that,  when  other  nations  were  tired  of 
war  and  exhausted  by  its  exigencies, 
we  were  just  warming  to  the  work, 
and  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  vast 
extent  of  our  resources.  Animated  by 
this  consciousness,  it  requires  some 
philosophy  to  reconcile  us  to  a  peace 
obtained  upon  lower  terms  than  those 
which  would  have  been  secured  to  us 
by  a  prolongation  of  hostilities.  But 
there  are  other  considerations  besides 
those  which  aifect  our  own  national 
interest,  which  may  lead  to  a  regret 
that  the  war  which  has  just  terminat- 
ed should  not  have  been  continued. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  gained,  in  a 
questionable  form,  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  undertaken;  but  we 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that,  during  a 
period  of  two  years'  hostilities,  the 
theatre  of  its  operations  had  become 
extended,  and  new  complications 
had  arisen,  affecting  the  destinies  of 
countries  not  originally  interested  in 
the  dispute,  and  who  now  possess 
strong  claims  upon  our  sympathies. 
This  has  been  strikingly  illustrated 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea,  in  the  province  of  Abkhasia.  We 
commenced  a  war,  the  sole  object  of 
which  was  to  protect  the  "integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire."  Our  last  act  was  to  com- 
promise the  ruler  of  a  small  prin- 
cipality with  the  power  to  whom 
he  owes  allegiance,  and  to  expose  to 
its  retributive  vengeance  his  unfortu- 
nate subjects,  who  were  certainly  in 
no  way  whatever  interested  in  the 
fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Those 
who  know  Russia  can  appreciate  at 
its  true  value  the  amnesty  clause, 


and  predict  how  much  attention  it  is 
likely  to. receive  in  this  quarter. 

In  order  to  a  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  this  policy  may  have 
been  unavoidable.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
extremely  doubtful  whether  we  have 
been  in  a  position  to  demand  from 
Russia  those  stipulations  in  his 
favour  which  Prince  Michael  is  en- 
titled to  expect  at  our  hands.  The 
idea  of  going  to  war  with  Russia 
about  Abkhasia  would  naturally  be 
ridiculed  by  the  whole  British  public. 
It  is  only  when  the  aggressions  of 
another  power  become  dangerous  to 
ourselves  that  the  fine  moral  feelings 
of  Englishmen  are  awakened,  and 
they  are  impelled  by  a  love  of  justice 
and  hatred  of  oppression  to  rush  to 
the  rescue  of  the  threatened  power. 
If  Prince  Michael  had  ruled  in  the 
Balkhan,  we  should  have  smothered 
him  with  civility,  and  overwhelmed 
him  with  our  support :  as  he  only- 
rules  in  the  Caucasus,  we  let  Mi- 
chael, liberty,  civilisation,  &c.,  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  confine  our 
attentions  to  our  ally  who  does  rule 
in  the  Balkhan.  Having  fought  for 
the  "  integrity  "  of  his  empire,  the  re- 
sult of  the  Commission  for  the  Prin- 
cipalities will  show  us  how  it  will  be 
preserved ;  while  the  effects  of  the 
Hatti  Houmayoum,  as  enforced  by 
French  and  British  bayonets,  upon 
its  independence,  will  not  be  long  in 
manifesting  themselves. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of 
this  article  to  discuss  either  the  wis- 
dom or  the  morality  of  this  policy, 
but  rather  to  give  some  account,  from 
personal  observation,  of  Abkhasia  and 
its  neighbouring  province  of  Cir- 
cassia,  as  these  countries  are  com- 
paratively little  known — are  deeply 
affected  by  the  sudden  termination 
of  hostilities — and  have  been  brought 
more  prominently  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  by  the  recent  campaign  of 
the  Turkish  army,  whose  expedition 
to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  subsequent  operations  in 
this  quarter,  formed  the  last  offen- 
sive operation  in  a  war  more  re- 
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markable  for  the  gigantic  scale  on 
which  it  was  undertaken  than 
for  the  political  results  which  it 
has  achieved. 

The  capital  town  of  Abkhasia  is 
Souchoum  Kaleh.  Here  it  was  that  a 
large  Russian  force  was  permanently 
garrisoned,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
troops  of  the  Czar,  supported  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  Prince  Michael, 
would  eventually  lead  to  the  subju- 
gation of  those  wild  mountaineers 
who  professed  to  own  allegiance  to 
their  prince,  and  to  the  annexation 
of  the  entire  province  to  the  Mus- 
covite Empire.  That  anticipation 
had  not  been  realised  when  the  war 
broke  out.  Notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  Prince  Michael  in  favour 
of  Russia,  the  greater  portion  of  his 
subjects  could  not  be  induced  to 
relinquish  that  independence  which 
he  (perhaps  compelled  by  the  force  of 
circumstances)  had  already  forfeited. 
Secure  in  their  mountain  strongholds, 
they  bade  defiance  to  the  imperial 
troops,  who  dared  not  penetrate  be- 
yond a  few  miles  into  the  interior. 
A  line  of  Russian  forts  along  the 
coast,  however,  insured  the  obedi- 
ence of  those  of  the  inhabitants  who 
preferred  their  worldly  possessions  to 
their  liberty;  while,  as  the  plains 
which  extend  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  Souchoum  Kaleh  in- 
crease in  breadth  as  the  mountains 
recede  from  the  sea-shore,  the  popu- 
lation which  inhabits  them  found 
any  attempt  at  opposition  hopeless, 
and  have  long  since  resigned  them- 
selves to  their  fate,  to  which  they 
have  been  the  more  easily  reconciled, 
as  they  are  opposed  in  religion  to 
the  Mahometan  mountaineers  in 
the  north,  and  sympathise  in  their 
Christian  worship  with  their  wily 
conquerors.  These  have  sedulously 
fostered  that  disunion  in  the  country 
which  a  difference  of  faith  was  likely 
to  engender  •  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  if  the  old  regime  be  re- 
stored, this  policy  •  will  be  at  last 
successful. 

Prince  Michael,  called  by  the  Turks 
Hamid  Bey,  is  himself  a  Christian  ; 
but  his  father  was  a  Mahometan,  and 
most  of  his  family  still  profess  that 
faith.  He  has  two  country  resi- 
dences, one  situated  at  Shemsherrai, 
about  thirty-six  miles  to  the  south-east 


of  Souchoum  Kaleh  ;  the  other  at 
Souksou,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  that  place.  The  former 
of  these  I  had  already  visited.  A  large 
wooden  mansion  it  was,  with  elabor- 
ately carved  overhanging  eaves,  and 
gaunt  unfurnished  rooms,  looking 
doubly  desolate  in  the  absence  of  the 
owner,  with  nothing  but  a  couch  in 
one,  and  two  or  three  rickety  chairs 
and  a  table  in  another,  and  a  heap  of 
suspicious-looking  bedding  piled  in  a 
corner  of  a  third,  and  a  quantity  of 
noble  antlers,  the  spoils  of  many  a 
hard  day's  chase  in  the  mountains,  or- 
namenting a  fourth.  Prince  Michael 
had  often  asked  me  to  pay  him  a 
visit,  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  find 
that  he  was  away  from  home  on  this 
occasion,  as  it  involved  an  expedition 
to  his  northern  residence  at  Souksou, 
and  an  opportunity  would  thus  be  af- 
forded of  visiting  a  new  part  of  his 
territory.  Meantime  Abkhasia  was 
becoming  a  place  of  considerable  re- 
sort. On  my  first  arrival  I  had  found 
it  an  unvisited  and  almost  unknown 
country  ;  now  English  and  Turkish 
men-of-war  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Souchoum,  and  Eng- 
lish travellers  and  Turkish  soldiers 
encountered  one  another  in  its  for- 
merly deserted  streets.  It  was  with 
a  party  of  the  former  that,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  October,  I  undertook 
the  expedition  to  Souksou,  with  a 
view  of  afterwards  extending  our 
wanderings,  and  penetrating,  as  far  as 
time  and  circumstances  would  permit, 
into  some  of  the  hitherto  totally  un- 
known and  unexplored  valleys  of  Cir- 
cassia. 

•  Souksou  is  situated  at  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles  in  the  interior, 
and  we  proceeded  in  two  men-of- 
war  steamers  to  a  little  village  upon 
the  coast,  not  far  from  the  dis- 
mantled Russian  fortress  of  Bambor. 
The  arrival  and  disembarkation  of 
so  formidable  a  party  at  this  remote 
harbour  caused  no  small  sensation. 
A  Turkish  flag,  of  minute  dimensions, 
was  hoisted  upon  the  steep  bank 
which  overhung  the  water,  and  the 
houses  were  soon  emptied  of  their  in- 
mates, collecting  in  wondering  groups 
on  the  beach.  The  singular  attire  and 
handsome  figures  of  Caucasian  moun- 
taineers render  such  assemblages  dou- 
bly interesting ;  and  whether  in  Cir- 
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cassia,  Abkhasia,  or  Mingrelia,  I  al- 
ways thought  that  their  picturesque 
inhabitants  formed  their  most  cha- 
racteristic feature.  The  scenery  is 
indeed  probably  unequalled  in  the 
world  ;  but  if  those  rocky  gorges  and 
smiling  lovely  valleys  were  not  in- 
habited by  such  a  peasantry,  they 
would  lose  their  highest  charm. 

There  was  a  steep  little  street,  com- 
posed of  wooden  houses,  leading  up 
to  the  top  of  the  rugged  and  preci- 
pitous bank,  where  a  winter  torrent 
had  rendered  the  ascent  easier ;  and 
there  were  quaint  old  houses  perched 
upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  with  deep 
verandahs,  where  the  old  men  of  the 
village  sit  and  smoke  their  pipes,  and 
no  doubt  discuss  Abkhasian  politics. 
Dogs  and  children  were  playing  to- 
gether upon  the  short  green  grass  in 
front  of  one  of  these  as  we  approached, 
and  broke  off  the  game  abruptly  to 
bark  and  cry  at  the  strangers.  'An 
old  patriarch,  whose  more  elaborate 
costume  betokened  a  man  in  autho- 
rity, advanced  to  offer  us  horses  on 
which  to  ride  up  to  Prince  Michael's  ; 
and  while  they  were  getting  ready 
we  sat  down  in  chairs  of  a  civilised 
construction  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and 
became  the  centre  of  a  group  of  ad-^ 
miring  Abkhasians. 

At  length  a  number  of  diminutive 
but  wiry  ponies  made  their  appear- 
ance, with  slippery,  impossible-look- 
ing saddles,  upon  which  we  perched 
ourselves  with  difficulty.  It  requires 
a  short  residence  in  Circassia  before 
one  becomes  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
the  seat  of  the  country.  The  saddle- 
bow is  about  six  inches  high, 
and  terminates  in  a  sharp  point. 
There  is  a  corresponding  elevation 
similarly  shaped  behind,  so  that  one 
has  very  much  the  sensation  of  being 
jammed  down  between  two  perpen- 
dicular hunting-knives.  As  the  stir- 
rups are  so  short  as  to  throw  the 
knees  considerably  above  the  withers 
of  the  horse,  there  is  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  rise  in  them  ;  and  when  one 
is  thus  thrown  above  the  saddle,  an 
anxiety  suggests  itself  about  getting 
safe  back  again.  However,  we  were 
in  an  impatient  humour,  and,  reck- 
less of  consequences,  dashed  off  at  a 
gallop  with  our  knees  up  to  our  chins, 
and  our  arms  extended  to  assist  in 
preserving  our  balance. 


We  did  not  visit  Bambor,  as  there 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  forts  on  the  coast ;  nor  had 
we  time  for  a  diversion  to  the  ruined 
castles  of  Anakopi  or  Psirste,  distant 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  right.  After 
crossing  the  undulating  plain  of  Bam- 
bor, covered  only  with  fern,  holly, 
and  butcher's  broom,  we  entered  a 
noble  forest,  composed  of  trees  the 
dimensions  of  which  were  gigantic, 
even  in  Abkhasia.  Their  magnificent 
proportions  could  be  the  better  ap- 
preciated because  they  were  not 
crowded  in  such  a  way  as  to  impede 
their  growth.  There  was  no  under- 
wood to  prevent  us  from  galloping 
under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of 
majestic  beech  or  linden  trees,  while 
from  their  topmost  boughs  drooped 
in  sweeping  festoons  the  graceful 
tendrils  of  the  wild  vine,  waving  softly 
above  our  heads  their  luscious  bur- 
dens of  purple  grapes.  Here  and 
there  the  darker  green  of  the  box- 
tree  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
foliage,  while  the  unusual  size  of  its 
growth  almost  entitled  it  to  a  posi- 
tion among  forest-trees.  The  grate- 
ful shelter  afforded  by  such  luxuri- 
ance of  vegetation  was  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  peasants,  and  we  can- 
tered along  grassy  glades  to  a  little 
village  composed  of  neat  wooden 
cottages  embowered  among  trees,  in 
the  twisted  branches  of  which  the 
people  had  stacked  their  newly- 
gathered  maize.  Its  golden  hue, 
sparkling  out  from  under  green  leaves 
at  a  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
above  the  ground,  produced  a  most 
singular  and  uncommon  effect.  All 
the  male  inhabitants  of  this  village 
were  collected  upon  the  smooth  green 
lawn  on  which  Prince  Michael's  house 
was  situated.  It  was  a  large  massive 
building,  constructed  partly  of  rough- 
ly-hewn stone,  and  partly  of  wood  ; 
and,  consigning  our  steeds  to  the 
charge  of  the  country -people  who 
clustered  round  and  contended  for 
the  honour  of  assisting  us  to  dis- 
mount, we  followed  our  guide  up  a 
narrow  stair  to  the  apartment  of  the 
Prince,  who,  surrounded  by  plenty 
of  attendants  and  very  little  furniture, 
received  us  with  much  urbanity, 
and  a  polish  which  plainly  indicat- 
ed a  familiarity  with  St  Petersburg 
saloons.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
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one  who  had  lived  in  the  Russian 
capital,  and  enjoyed  the  comforts  of 
civilisation,  should  not  have  intro- 
duced more  of  them  into  his  own 
residence.  Nothing  could  be  more 
cold  and  cheerless  than  the  interior 
of  this  princely  habitation ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chairs  we  sat  on, 
and  a  spittoon,  I  did  not  observe 
any  furniture  in  his  reception-room. 

Though  we  could  not  compliment 
our  host  upon  the  comfort  of  his 
apartment,  we  could  conscientiously 
congratulate  him  upon  the  magni- 
ficence of  his  territory,  and  especially 
upon  the  charming  situation  of  his 
house.  The  lovely  country  through 
which  we  had  been  riding  stretched 
away  seaward  in  rich  luxuriance, 
and  bore  completely  the  character  of 
an  English  park,  except  that  the  trees 
which  dotted  its  undulating  slopes 
were  more  imposing,  and  the  effect 
of  their  beauty  was  enhanced  by  the 
constant  intermingling  of  vine  leaves 
with  their  own  foliage ;  for  all  these 
forest  giants  were  united  in  one  lov- 
ing embrace  by  the  lusty  arms  of  this 
noble  creeper.  Inland  the  country 
was  more  thickly  wooded ;  the  undu- 
lations swelled  into  hills ;  the  park 
was  converted  into  forest;  from  its 
tone  of  exquisite  softness  the  scenery 
gradually  changed  to  one  of  majestic 
grandeur ;  deep  gorges  cleft  the  pre- 
cipitous ranges  of  the  lower  Cauca- 
sus— hitherto  untrodden  by  the  foot 
of  the  western  traveller — and  gave 
rise  to  a  longing  desire  to  penetrate 
into  the  mysteries  of  their  gloomy 
recesses.  Sweeping  down  the  rugged 
side  of  the  lofty  range  beyond,  enor- 
mous glaciers  descended  into  dark 
blue  haze,  and,  towering  over  all,  a 
chain  of  glittering  snowy  peaks, 
round  which  hovered  a  multitude  of 
fleecy  clouds,  shot  into  the  sky. 

There  was  a  picturesque  old  church 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  house, 
which  we  went  to  inspect.  It  is  of 
Byzantine  architecture,  and  probably 
dates  from  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury. The  walls,  built  of  a  freestone, 
are  in  the  shape  of  a  square,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  octagonal  dome.  The 
interior  is  ornamented  with  numerous 
rough  frescoes ;  while  slabs,  inscribed 
with  Georgian  characters,  mark  the 
burial-places  of  some  of  the  former 
rulers  of  Abkhasia.  An  intelligent 
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young  priest,  with  locks  flowing  over 
his  shoulders,  did  the  honours  of  the 
church,  and  showed  some  curious 
illuminated  bibles  in  Georgian  char- 
acter It  is  said  that  the  Emperor 
had  intended  to  form  this  church 
into  a  monastery,  and  the  seat  of  a 
colony  of  priests  for  Abkhasia. 

While  one  of  our  party,  whose 
Crimean  sketches  have  gained  for 
him  a  world-wide  notoriety,  was  en- 
gaged in  immortalising  the  scene,  we 
strolled  through  a  rough,  ill-tended 
garden,  and  regaled  ourselves  on 
pomegranates,  and  then,  not  without 
reluctance,  once  more  inserted  our- 
selves into  our  saddles,  and,  bidding 
adieu  to  the  Piince  and  his  enchant- 
ing domain,  galloped  down  to  the 
boats,  and  pursued  our  northward 
course. 

After  rounding  the  low  promontory 
of  Pitzounda,  we  found  ourselves  ap- 
proaching the  northern  frontier  of 
Abkhasia.  The  undulating  plains 
which  separate  the  lower  range  from 
the  sea  gradually  narrow,  and  through 
them  numerous  streams  take  their 
winding  course.  The  gorges  by  which 
these  issue  from  the  mountains  be- 
come more  clearly  discernible — dark 
and  gloomy  portals  to  unknown  and 
mysterious  valleys  beyond.  Above 
all  towered  the  stupendous  Ochetene, 
rearing  its  snow-crowned  summit  to 
a  height  of  about  13,000  feet.  Distant 
scarcely  twenty-five  miles  from  our 
ship,  its  altitude  seemed  even  greater, 
and  it  reduced  to  insignificance  the 
intervening  range,  which,  though  from 
7000  to  8000  feet  in  height,  was  free 
from  snow,  and  presented  that  rugged 
'  and  precipitous  aspect  which  charac- 
terises the  limestone  formation  gene- 
rally. From  the  Ochetene  to  the 
Djoumantau,  the  main  chain  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  peaks  of  an  almost 
uniform  elevation.  It  forms  the 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Abkhasia, 
and  separates  that  province  from  the 
Circassian  tribes  of  the  north,  serving 
as  a  barrier  which,  except  at  one  or 
two  points,  is  insurmountable.  We 
were  assured  that  the  only  practicable 
pass  from  Abkhasia  across  these 
mountains,  for  horses,  was  from  Sou- 
choum  Kaleh  to  Karachai,  a  pro- 
vince situate  upon  the  western 
shoulder  of  Mount  Elbruz.  We  had 
indeed  at  one  time  entertained  the 
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idea  of  attempting  this  pass  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  the  chiefs  of  Kara- 
chai, who  were  about  to  return  to 
their  homes.  As  it  turned  out,  how- 
ever, it  was  fortunate  that  circum- 
stances obliged  us  to  change  our 
plans,  as  a  few  weeks  afterwards  our 
friends  returned  to  Souchoum,  having 
found  their  province  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  who  had  pushed  their 
successes  over  the  Naib,  farther  into 
the  mountains  than  they  had  ever  be- 
fore ventured  to  do.  The  people  of 
Karachai,  leaving  their  homes  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  more  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  mountains,  knowing  that  the 
approach  of  winter  would  compel  the 
enemy  to  evacuate  the  valleys.  Never 
before  had  that  remote  district  been 
visited  by  Russian  soldiers,  and  the 
utmost  terror  and  dismay  had  been 
inspired  in  consequence. 

The  pass  by  which  these  men  had 
traversed  the  range  will  henceforward 
be  blocked  up,  and  the  day  is  in  all 
probability  far  distant  when  such  an 
opportunity  will  again  be  afforded  to 
Europeans  of  penetrating  into  these 
mountains.  The  Russians  themselves 
are  unable  to  go  beyond  five  or  six 
miles  from  Souchoum  Kalehinto  the 
interior.  The  journey  to  Karachai, 
although  the  distance  is  not  very 
great,  occupies  about  a  week,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  road  :  during  the  few  summer 
months,  however,  it  is  reported  to  be 
free  from  snow. 

A  convulsion  of  nature,  more  re- 
markable for  its  violence  than  any 
we  had  as  yet  observed,  marks  the 
western  limit  of  Abkhasia.  At  this 
point  the  mountains  come  precipit- 
ously down  to  the  sea,  and  are  cleft 
by  a  gorge  so  long,  and  deep,  and 
narrow,  that  it  looks  like  a  sharp  cut 
from  some  gigantic  sword.  There  are 
tall  poplars  growing  in  this  pent-up 
Valley  of  Gagra,  but  the  sun  rarely 
glints  through  their  topmost  leaves  ; 
and  a  stream  which,  issuing  from  its 
gloomy  recesses,  only  sparkles  for  an 
instant  in  the  light  of  day  as  it  crosses 
the  narrow  beach,  and  then  loses 
itself  in  the  sea.  At  this  point  has 
been  built  the  massive  Fort  of  Gagra, 
to  guard  the  only  entrance  into  Cir- 
cassia  which  exists  in  this  direction. 
It  is  considered  the  most  disagreeable 
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station  on  the  coast  by  the  unfor- 
tunate Russian  soldiers,  who  are 
doomed  to  a  choice  of  such  evils. 
Completely  shut  in  by  the  rocks 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  gorge, 
not  a  breath  of  air  ever  circulates 
through  their  wretched  quarters. 
Unable  to  venture  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  Fort,  they  are  limited  to  a  few 
yards  of  shingle  for  exercise.  Before 
them  is  the  endless  breaking  sea ;  be- 
hind them  the  enormous  chasm,  into 
which  they  dare  not  enter,  and  into 
whose  black  mysteries  their  curious 
eyes  cannot  penetrate.  On  each  side 
rise  precipitous  walls  of  limestone,  on 
the  summits  of  which  hostile  Circas- 
sians often  congregate  and  fire  down 
into  the  very  houses  of  the  Fort  below. 
They  are  dependent  for  supplies  upon 
ships  from  Souchoum,  and  are  some- 
times exposed  to  famine — always  to 
war  and  pestilence.  To  such  an  exist- 
ence are  doomed  more  especially  those 
regiments  of  the  Russian  army  whose 
fidelity  is  doubted ;  and,  singular  as  it 
may  appear,  the  great  maj  ority  of  those 
men  who  fall  by  the  hands  of  Circas- 
sians fighting  for  their  independence, 
are  themselves  martyrs  for  the  cause 
of  liberty.  Thus  does  the  Russian 
Government  consummate  a  twofold 
vengeance,  and  to  the  horrors  of  po- 
litical exile  add  a  service  which 
forces  its  victims  to  fight  for  the  ex- 
tension of  that  tyranny  by  which  they 
are  themselves  oppressed.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  mountains  of 
Circassia  swarm  with  Russian  sol- 
diers, generally  Poles,  who  prefer  ab- 
ject servitude  amongst  these  barba- 
rians to  service  in  the  Russian  army. 
We  had  fixed  upon  Vardan  as  the 
point  from  which  to  start  upon  our 
expedition  into  the  interior,  as  the 
principal  chief  in  the  district  was  an 
old  friend.  Vardan  is  situated  about 
sixty  miles  farther  up  the  coast  than 
Gagra,  and  is  a  somewhat  important 
place  among  Circassians,  as  it  boasts 
an  apology  for  a  bay,  and  there  is  no 
Russian  fort  on  either  side  for  some 
miles :  it  is  therefore  a  favourite 
place  for  that  trade  which  Russians 
are  pleased  to  call  contraband,  be- 
cause, in  order  to  be  carried  on,  the 
blockade  must  be  broken  which 
they  have  established  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  nefarious  war  against 
these  tribes.  But  few  houses,  how- 
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ever,  are  apparent  from  the  sea.  The 
hills  are  not  so  precipitous  as  they 
are  nearer  Gagra,  and  the  gorges  have 
widened  out  into  fertile  valleys.  Im- 
mediately on  our  dropping  anchor, 
the  shore,  which  at  first  seemed  de- 
serted, became  thickly  dotted  with 
human  forms,  and  we  were  received, 
upon  landing,  with  profound  de- 
monstrations of  respect.  Our  friend 
Ismail  Bey,  however,  was  ill  at 
his  house,  and  in  his  absence  no  great 
encouragement  was  manifested  when 
we  explained  the  object  of  our  visit. 
However,  we  sent  messengers  to  in- 
form him  of  our  arrival,  and  strolled 
up  to  three  or  four  houses  hidden 
among  trees,  which  composed  the 
village  \  here  we  soon  became  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction  to  numbers  of  na- 
tives, who,  seeing  from  their  hill-tops 
the  ships  anchored  in  their  bay, 
flocked  down  to  inspect  us.  There 
was  an  elaborate  little  rest-house,  of 
a  form  and  construction  common  at 
all  Circassian  villages,  open  at  the 
sides ;  its  roof  supported  by  pillars  of 
carved  wood,  and  with  seats  for-  tired 
travellers  inside,  not  unlike  a  summer- 
house.  Here  we  held  a  levee,  and  dis- 
cussed the  chances  of  the  expedition 
with  chiefs  of  various  degrees  of  im- 
portance and  magnificence  of  attire. 
There  was  an  evident  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  these  gentry  to  assist  us 
in  our  desire  of  penetrating  into  their 
country,  and  they  looked  with  per- 
haps a  pardonable  suspicion  at  so 
large  a  party  demanding  admittance 
into  regions  hitherto  unvisited  by 
Europeans.  Moreover,  we  could  as- 
sign no  other  motive  for  our  journey 
than  curiosity,  and  they  seemed  in- 
credulous of  this  being  a  sufficiently 
powerful  stimulant  for  so  novel  a 
proceeding,  more  particularly  when 
they  saw  two  men-of-war  lying  in 
their  bay,  also  there  from  curiosity. 
They  therefore  depicted  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  difficulties  of 
travelling  in  the  interior,  the  impos- 
sibility of  procuring  horses,  guides, 
&c.  However,  we  determined  to 
await  the  result  of  our  mission  to 
Ismail  Bey,  and  meantime  I  went 
with  an  exploratory  expedition  up 
the  valley. 

We  followed  the  banks  of  a  clear 
sparkling  stream,  full  of  trout,  to  a  vil- 
lage where  the  female  inhabitants  peer- 


ed curiously  out  of  chinks  in  their  doors 
at  us,  and  then  ascended  the  side  of 
a  steep  hill,  through  fields  of  millet 
and  Indian  corn,  until  we  reached  a 
ridge  from  whence  we  had  an  exten- 
sive view  :  here  we  stayed  to  rest, 
and  our  Circassian  guide,  who  spoke 
Turkish,  sent  a  boy  to  a  village  to 
bring  us  something  to  eat.  While 
we  were  basking  in  the  sun,  watching 
the  blue  smoke  ascend  from  the 
clumps  of  trees  which  here  and  there 
marked  a  hamlet,  a  ragged  figure 
approached,  carrying  a  load  of  wood, 
and  almost  naked,  and  throwing  his 
bundle  at  our  feet  sat  down  to  rest. 
Upon  looking  at  his  features  I  scarcely 
needed  the  information  of  our  guide 
that  he  was  a  Russian.  He  said  he 
had  been  eleven  years  a  slave  in  Cir- 
cassia,  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer 
of  water — condemned  all  those  long 
years  to  the  most  servile  offices,  and 
yet  he  manifested  no  desire  for 
change.  He  looked  at  us  with  dull 
leaden  eyes,  and  what  little  expres- 
sion his  face  still  retained  was  one  of 
resigned  melancholy. 

We  lunched  off  walnuts  and  hard 
boiled  eggs,  and  prevailed  upon  a 
pretty  Circassian  girl  to  give  us  a 
light  for  our  cigars,  which  she  did 
with  much  grace  and  modesty,  hold- 
ing just  enough  of  the  thin  white 
handkerchief  over  her  face  to  satisfy 
her  conscience,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  exhibit  her  charms.  Her 
mother  scolded  her  from  within  for 
such  barefaced  behaviour,  and  ap- 
peared to  the  rescue  with  only  one 
eye  visible.  We  did  not  regret  the 
loss  of  the  rest  of  the  countenance  so 
"much  as  the  result  of  her  indignant 
reproaches  to  her  daughter,  who  flung 
her  veil  back  over  her  shoulders,  and 
throwing  a  glance  of  defiance  at  her 
mother,  and  of  farewell  at  us,  disap- 
peared into  the  house,  and  we  walked 
down  the  hill  smoking  thoughtfully. 

We  found  the  rest  of  the  party  mount- 
ing their  ponies  to  go  to  Ismail  Bey's 
house,  as  that  distinguished  person- 
age was  too  unwell  to  come  to  us. 
Our  way  led  up  another  valley  very 
like  the  first,  also  with  a  clear  stream, 
which  was  continually  to  be  crossed, 
through  green  meadows,  fields,  and 
woods,  and  past  cottages.  Follow- 
ing it  for  about  two  miles  from  the 
shore,  we  reached  a  substantial-look- 
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ing  mansion,  the  residence  of  Ismail 
Bey,  who  was  visited  in  his  room, 
where  he  was  confined  to  his  bed, 
by  some  of  the  members  of  our 
party,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  our  departure  on  the  morrow. 
He  was  public-spirited  enough  to 
turn  out  his  harem  for  our  inspec- 
tion, and  his  wives  and  daughters 
came  trooping  out  much  to  their 
and  our  satisfaction. 

At  first  they  kept  at  a  respectful 
distance,  and  tittered  immensely 
among  themselves,  and  got  behind 
one  another  with  a  great  affectation 
of  coyness.  When,  however,  they 
saw  that  presents  were  to  be  ob- 
tained by  nearer  advances,  they  crept 
forward,  sending  the  little  children 
on  as  pioneers,  who  advanced  timid- 
ly, keeping  their  fingers  in  their 
mouths  like  civilised  infants,  until 
within  reach  of  the  prize,  when  they 
clutched  it  ravenously,  and  rushed 
back  triumphant.  At  last  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  galaxy  of  beauty, 
and  showed  them  their  own  lovely 
countenances  in  looking-glasses,  and 
explained  the  mysteries  of  intricate 
housewives,  or  taught  them  to  look 
through  opera- glasses.  One  of  our 
party  who  had  come  well-provided 
with  such  articles  soon  became 
immensely  popular.  At  last  the 
shades  of  evening,  and  our  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  owner  of  so 
much  charming  property,  warned  us 
to  terminate  the  scene  ;  and  after 
many  expressions  of  unbounded  ad- 
miration, we  parted  with  mutual 
regret.  One  or  two  of  these  girls 
were  very  beautiful ;  their  soft  dark 
eyes,  fringed  with  long  black  lashes, 
luxuriant  hair,  regular  features,  bril- 
liant complexions,  as  purely  pink 
and  white  as  that  of  any  European, 
combined  to  render  th  eir  countenances 
peculiarly  attractive,  while  they  had 
a  sweet  and  refined  expression,  which 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  among 
savages. 

We  returned  to  the  ships  well 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  visit 
to  Ismail  Bey  ;  he  had  promised  us 
four  guides,  and  as  many  horses, 
and  these,  in  addition  to  ten  of  our 
own,  sufficed  for  our  somewhat  for- 
midable party.  Notwithstanding  the 
early  hour  at  which  we  were  astir 
on  the  following  morning,  consider- 
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able  delay  was  necessarily  involved 
by  the  landing  of  the  horses,  the 
loading  of  the  pack-saddles,  and  the 
minor  preparations  for  the  start. 
The  beach  presented  a  scene  of  pic- 
turesque confusion.  Sailors  and  Cir- 
cassians united  their  efforts  in  the 
loading  of  the  nags;  servants  of 
various  nationalities,  and  in  diverse 
costumes,  from  that  of  the  Albanian 
to  that  of  the  Yorkshireman,  bustled 
about :  while  their  masters  superin- 
tended operations,  clad  in  the  shoot- 
ing-jacket characteristic  of  English- 
men, and  long  jack-boots,  and  with 
girdles  sufficiently  well  provided  with 
revolvers.  At  last  every  load  was 
adjusted — every  man  in  his  saddle  : 
the  more  prudent  amongst  us  had 
provided  ourselves  with  English  ones, 
and  the  welcome  order  was  given  to 
start.  Our  way  at  first  lay  along 
the  beach ;  and  as  we  jogged  over 
the  sand  and  shingle,  we  saw  the 
Highflyer  and  Cyclops  get  up  their 
steam  and  leave  us  to  the  mercy  of 
our  Circassian  friends.  The  former 
was  bound  for  Souchoum  ;  the  latter 
was  to  return  for  us  to  Trebi- 
zond.  Our  cavalcade,  numbering 
fifteen,  presented  quite  an  imposing 
appearance.  We  were  obliged  to 
devote  three  horses  to  the  transport 
of  baggage,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  was  composed  of  presents  for 
the  native  chiefs  at  whose  houses 
we  expected  to  lodge,  as  a  currency 
is  unknown  in  the  country  ;  and  the 
only  way  of  returning  hospitality  is 
by  the  donation  of  small  articles  of 
European  fabrication.  The  animals 
we  bestrode  were  mere  ponies,  ragged 
and  miserable  in  appearance,  but,  as 
our  experience  proved,  possessing 
great  pluck  and  powers  of  endurance. 
The  verdant  hill-sides  came  almost 
down  to  the  sea,  leaving  only  a  nar- 
row strip  of  beach  to  serve  as  a  road. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  inaccessible 
nature  of  their  country,  the  sea- 
shore forms  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quented route  for  Circassians,  when- 
ever they  can  manage  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it ;  and  in  spite  of  our 
energetically  expressed  wishes  to  pro- 
ceed inland,  the  guides  evidently 
manifested  some  reluctance  to  leave 
the  shingle  beach  for  the  mountain 
pass.  Nor  is  the  sea  itself  altogether 
neglected  as  a  means  of  communica- 
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tion  by  the  Circassians,  although  un- 
able to  trade  upon  it.  We  observed  a 
method  of  making  it  available  for 
purposes  of  water-carriage,  which  has 
never  yet  occurred  to  the  islanders  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  perfectly  calm, 
the  breakers  of  a  few  days  before  had 
subsided  with  a  series  of  living  rip- 
ples murmuring  on  the  sand ;  and  as 
we  rounded  a  point,  we  observed  a 
large  object,  at  a  distance  of  not  many 
yards  from  the  shore,  which  was 
towed  by  two  men.  As  we  got  nearer, 
we  discovered  that  it  was  a  raft, 
steered  by  a  third  individual,  and 
upon  which  had  been  placed  a  small 
wooden  habitation.  We  were  informed 
that  this  was  a  process  by  which  a 
family,  in  Yankee  phraseology,  some- 
times changed  their  "  location,"  and 
in  this  primitive  manner  transported 
bodily  all  their  worldly  substance  to 
some  more  favoured  vale.  At  last, 
where  another  stream  sparkled  be- 
tween green  meadows  down  to  the  sea, 
we  turned  inwards,  resting  for  a 
while  at  a  charming  little  rest-house, 
more  highly  finished  and  orna- 
mented than  the  one  we  had  seen  at 
Vardan.  Then,  climbing  the  steep 
sides  of  the  valley,  our  path  became 
more  ragged,  and  led  us  amid  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation  to  a  high 
shoulder,  from  whence  we  had  a 
panoramic  view  over  the  broad  bed 
of  the  Soubachi,  up  which  our  path 
was  now  to  lead  us,  never  before,  so 
far  as  we  knew,  explored  by  Euro- 
peans. At  the  mouth  of  the  river 
we  observed  a  substantial  Russian 
fort,  now  deserted,  as  the  group  of 
Circassians  clustered  beneath  its 
walls  plainly  indicated. 

We  were  soon  afterwards  stum- 
bling along  the  stony  bed  of  the  Sou- 
bachi, at  this  time  of  year  shrunk 
within  its  proper  limits,  and  leaving 
a  broad  margin  of  rocks  and  stones 
to  denote  its  winter  character.  The 
beds  of  the  numerous  rivers  which 
descend  from  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Caucasus  to  the  sea  form  indeed 
the  only  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior,  and,  when  these 
are  flooded,  the  Circassians  stay  at 
home.  For  months  at  a  time  all 
communication  between  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  valley  is  suspended. 
We  were  compelled  to  cross  this 
stream  twice,  and  as  the  current  was 


excessively  rapid,  and  reached  to  the 
saddle-straps,  the  operation  was  by  no 
means  agreeable.  As  evening  was 
drawing  in  we  reached  the  konak  of 
the  Bey  with  whom  we  were  des- 
tined to  pass  the  night,  situated 
upon  the  hill-side  on  the  right  bank. 
His  habitation  consisted  of  a  group 
of  single  rooms  standing  separately 
upon  a  green  lawn,  and  oversha- 
dowed by  noble  beech  and  chesnut 
trees,  the  whole  enclosed  by  a  neat 
paling.  In  the  neighbourhood  were 
numerous  other  cottages  surrounded 
by  fields  of  maize  and  millet,  sloping 
down  to  the  stream.  The  situation 
of  the  village  was  charming,  and 
commanded  a  lovely  view  of  the  fer- 
tile valley  and  lofty  mountain-range 
beyond.  Our  arrival,  of  course,  cre- 
ated a  great  sensation.  The  Bey  re- 
ceived us  with  the  utmost  warmth 
and  cordiality,  placing  two  cottages 
at  our  disposal.  Every  man  of  influ- 
ence in  Circassia  has  one  or  two 
rooms  which  are  called  guest-houses, 
and  are  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
strangers,  for  the  Circassians  them- 
selves are  always  gadding  about,  like 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  or  the 
gentry  of  England,  paying  visits 
and  staying  at  each  other's  country- 
houses.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  single  house  containing  a  number 
of  rooms.  Each  room  is  separate, 
standing  ten  or  fifteen  yards  from  its 
neighbour ;  the  walls  are  composed  of 
wattle  and  dab,  the  thatch  of  Indian 
corn.  There  is  generally  a  door 
swung  upon  a  hinge  of  primitive 
construction,  but  seldom  any  other 
aperture  for  the  admission  of  light. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  of 
these  habitations  is  the  chimney.  It 
is  a  huge  semicircular  projection 
about  four  feet  above  the  ground, 
occupying  about  nearly  half  the 
room ;  it  consequently  possesses  the 
immense  advantage  of  never  smok- 
ing, a  most  unusual  peculiarity  for  a 
savage  habitation,  where  the  smoke 
is  generally  allowed  to  discover  its 
own  exit,  and  revenges  itself  on  the 
eyes  of  those  who  have  not  provided 
one  for  it.  The  lower  border  of  the 
chimney  is  generally  ornamented 
with  rude  painting,  while  it  is  car- 
ried up  through  the  roof  in  a  circular 
form,  and  thatched  or  boarded  over 
at  the  top.  The  furniture  sometimes 
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consists  of  a  low  wooden  stretcher ; 
more  frequently  the  sleeping-place  is 
indicated  by  a  low  bank  of  earth 
raised  a  few  inches  above  the  floor. 
Immediately  on  our  arrival,  numer- 
ous coverlets  and  quilts  of  soft  luxu- 
rious texture,  and  downy  cushions, 
were  brought  in  and  spread  upon  the 
floor.  Nothing  could  be  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  repose  which  is 
thus  afforded  to  the  tired  traveller 
immediately  on  his  arrival  at  his 
journey's  end.  Here  he  stretches  his 
weary  limbs,  and  watches  the  crack- 
ling blaze,  towards  which  he  has 
turned  the  soles  of  his  feet,  while  his 
head  is  pillowed  upon  a  tower  of 
cushions.  At  first  our  suspicions 
were  naturally  excited  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  so  much  comfort,  and  we 
feared  that  our  enjoyment  of  it  was 
destined  to  be  short-lived  when  we 
saw  what  delightful  receptacles  our 
beds  formed  for  various  descriptions 
of  animals  which  generally  monopo- 
lise all  the  sleeping  accommodation 
of  a  savage  country.  In  this  respect, 
however,  we  were  most  agreeably 
disappointed,  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  our  trip,  with  an  experi- 
ence of  a  great  variety  of  bedding,  I 
never  once  discovered  any  that  con- 
tained another  animal  in  it  besides 
myself.  But  the  traveller  in  Cir- 
cassia needs  more  than  ordinary  con- 
solation in  the  shape  of  comfort  to 
reconcile  him  to  the  long  period 
which  must  elapse  between  the  time 
of  his  arrival  and  the  appearance  of 
his  dinner.  The  process  is  trying  to 
one's  powers  of  philosophical  en- 
durance. When  the  »host  has  seen 
that  his  guests  are  all  comfortably 
squatted  on  their  quilts  round  the 
fire,  and  has  interchanged  with  them 
a  few  expressions  of  civility,  he 
makes  a  dignified  exit,  and  we  well 
know  that  he  has  only  then  gone  to 
order  the  sheep  to  be  caught,  which 
must  be  killed  and  cooked  before  we 
can  expect  to  have  those  ardent 
cravings  satisfied  which  a  long  moun- 
tain ride  has  engendered.  Gradu- 
ally the  company  relapse  into  a  mood 
of  sullen  discontent.  It  is  an  occa- 
sion on  which  the  most  imperturb- 
able amiability  is  vanquished.  The 
only  legitimate  expression  of  its 
wrongs  which  an  insulted  stomach 
in  a  state  of  collapse  possesses,  is  in 
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that  hatred  of  one's  species  which 
one  entertains  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  and  it  is  almost  a  compensa- 
tion to  feel  the  genial  glow  of  a  re- 
turning love  to  your  neighbours  steal- 
ing over  you,  as  the  appetite  becomes 
gradually  satisfied.  Your  whole  moral 
nature  is  elevated,  until  at  last  the 
very  cook  is  forgiven,  and  you  love 
your  enemy. 

It  was  long  ere  we  were  destined 
on  this  occasion  to  experience  this 
charming  revulsion  of  sentiment. 
While  dinner  was  being  prepared 
our  host  came  and  talked  to  us.  He 
was  a  fine  old  man,  and  had  been  so 
severely  wounded  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  Kussians  that  he  was  deprived 
of  the  use  of  one  leg.  His  green  tur- 
ban indicated  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
but  he  was  by  no  means  a  bigoted 
Mussulman,  to  judge  by  the  disap- 
probation he  expressed  of  the  Naib, 
who  owes  his  influence  to  his  rigid 
fanaticism  and  the  affectation  of 
superior  sanctity.  This  old  Bey  evi- 
dently had  a  most  exalted  opinion  of 
the  prowess  of  the  English.  He  had 
seen  that  nation  whose  power  was 
looked  upon  as  so  vast ;  who  had  for 
so  many  years  expended  thousands 
of  men  and  millions  of  rubles  in  the 
Circassian  war ;  who  had  established 
a  line  of  forts  in  his  own  valleys,  in 
spite  of  the  most  determined  opposi- 
tion, and  under  most  adverse  circum- 
stances; whose  fleet  had  swept  the 
sea  and  blockaded  the  coasts ; — he 
had  seen  that  nation  evacuate  their 
forts  on  the  mere  appearance  of  a 
couple  of  English  men-of-war,  and 
his  country  freed  of  its  invaders  as 
if  by  magic.  No  wonder  he  was  pro- 
fuse in  his  professions  of  civility  to 
the  representatives  of  such  a  nation, 
upon  whom  depended,  he  verily  be- 
lieved, the  future  independence  of 
his  beloved  country.  If  the  motives  for 
that  civility  which  we  universally  met 
with  in  the  interior  of  Circassia  pro- 
ceeded from  a  desire  to  conciliate  tnose 
in  whose  hands  the  people  believed 
the  destinies  of  their  country  to  be 
placed,  we  can  hardly  regard  them  as 
mercenary,  since  they  were  the  result 
of  patriotism.  No  doubt,  in  addition 
to  this  sentiment,  were  added  feel- 
ings of  genuine  hospitality,  and  a 
natural  hope  of  being  presented  with 
a  revolver  as  a  token  of  regard.  Cir- 
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cassians,  like  their  neighbours,  are 
actuated  by  mixed  motives.  The 
Bey  told  us  that  the  Russians  had 
never  been  able  to  penetrate  so  far 
up  the  valley  as  his  house,  and  that 
the  natives  of  that  country  were  de- 
termined never  to  submit  to  the  Mus- 
covite yoke.  We  could  of  course 
offer  him  no  assurance  as  to  the  point 
upon  which  he  was  chiefly  anxious, 
viz.  the  future  fate  of  his  country. 
While  the  interest  of  our  conversa- 
tion was  beguiling  the  weary  moments, 
our  servants  had  hit  upon  another  de- 
vice for  filling  up  the  time,  and  hav- 
ing made  a  huge  fire  in  front  of  the 
konak,  were  busily  engaged  prepar- 
ing tea.  We  adj  ourned  to  th  e  cheerful 
blaze  ;  and  as  it  threw  its  bright  light 
upon  the  wild  countenances,  manly 
figures,  and  romantic  costumes  of  the 
Circassians  standing  gazing  at  our 
proceedings,  and  over  the  surround- 
ing group  of  recumbent  horses,  and 
bustling  servants  and  tired  travellers 
reclining  amid  baggage  and  pack- 
saddles,  smoking,  or  sleeping,  or 
lazily  sipping  their  tea,  I  thought 
the  scene  one  well  worthy  a  place  in 
the  memory.  It  has  since  been 
portrayed  in  a  vivid  and  graphic 

water-colour  drawing  by  Mr  S . 

At  last,  about  half  an  hour  before 
midnight,  a  tin  basin  and  water  was 
brought  round,  and  we  washed  our 
hands  with  the  utmost  despatch,  pre- 
paratory to  the  arrival  of  dinner,  of 
which  that  ceremony  was  the  indi- 
cation. The  sheep  made  its  appear- 
ance in  a  state  of  elaborate  dis- 
section upon  a  round  table,  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  as 
many  above  the  ground.  Upon  this 
were  piled  the  junks  of  plain  boiled 
mutton,  and  from  their  midst  rose  a 
pyramid  of  pasta,  a  sort  of  consistent 
porridge  made  of  millet  seed,  and  by 
no  means  disagreeable  when  one  is 
accustomed  to  it.  Of  course  plates, 
forks,  chairs,  &c.  are  unknown  in  Cir- 
cassia  •  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  our  large  party  of 
seven  could  squeeze  ourselves  round 
the  little  table  which  sustained  the 
precious  burden  on  which  our  desires 
were  centred.  When  we  had  satis- 
factorily arranged  ourselves,  our  atti- 
tudes were  sufficiently  grotesque  : 
one  squatted  on  both  heels,  another 
on  one,  and  rested  his  chin  on  his 


knee ;  a  third  knelt,  and  a  fourth 
seated  himself  uncompromisingly  on 
the  floor,  and  stuck  out  his  legs  in 
other  people's  way ;  another  ate 
moodily  in  a  corner,  and  only  ap- 
proached to  make  plunges  at  junks 
with  his  knife,  and  carry  them  off 
triumphantly  on  its  point.  Knowing 
individuals  explored  amid  the  pile 
for  tender  bits  ;  generous  ones  grati- 
fied their  neighbours  by  sharing  their 
discoveries  with  them  ;  rash  ones 
alarmed  them  by  flourishing  their 
knives  in  the  air  in  a  reckless  man- 
ner ;  fastidious  ones  retired  satisfied 
with  a  hurried  repast,  to  allow  their 
imagination  to  wander  back  to  Lon- 
don dinner-parties,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  tobacco.  Soup  followed 
meat,  of  a  greasy  suspicious  charac- 
ter ;  it  was  contained  in  a  large  bowl, 
and  into  it  we  all  dipped  promiscu- 
ously the  wooden  spoons  with  which 
we  were  provided ;  and  then  stretch- 
ing ourselves  once  more  on  our 
downy  couches,  we  resigned  ourselves 
to  the  somniferous  effects  of  fatigue, 
dinner,  and  midnight.  Although 
well  disposed  to  do  justice  to  my 
bed,  I  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  its 
luxury  without  disturbance,  for  I  was 
awoke  out  of  a  sound  sleep  by  the 
strangest  combination  of  sounds  I 
ever  heard  from  human  throats.  The 
Circassians  who  were  watching  our 
horses  were  keeping  themselves 
awake  by  singing,  and  they  certainly 
performed  the  same  kind  office  for 
me  ;  though,  as  I  lay  and  listened 
to  the  singular  cadences  and  fitful 
tones,  now  sinking  to  a  low  plain- 
.tive  wail,  now  swelling  almost  to  a 
yell  of  defiance,  I  considered  myself 
more  than  compensated  for  the 
temporary  loss  of  rest  by  so  novel  a 
serenade. 

On  the  following  day  we  had  again 
to  wait  an  interminable  time  for 
breakfast.  When  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance it  was  a  far  more  elaborate 
repast  than  dinner ;  six  or  seven  of 
the  little  round  tables  followed  one 
another;  the  meat  and  soup  were 
succeeded  by  a  sort  of  cheese-cake 
and  honey,  a  most  delectable  mix- 
ture ;  then  chicken,  curried  with  a 
sauce  of  remarkable  and  indescrib- 
able flavour,  but  by  no  means  un- 
palatable; then  rice  and  milk,  and 
then  "  youghourt,"  or  curds-and-whey, 
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the  invariable  finale.  After  we  had 
done  justice  to  each  successive  table, 
it  was  handed  over  to  the  servants, 
who  did  not  fail  to  clear  it  of  the 
debris.  These  breakfasts  by  no 
means  conduced  to  a  long  day's  ride, 
and  our  late  hours  involved  short 
journeys ;  still,  it  would  have  been 
considered  an  unpardonable  breach 
of  hospitality  to  start  without  break- 
fast, or  to  suggest  a  dinner  which  did 
not  involve  the  slaughter  of  a  sheep  : 
and  as  we  were  the  first  specimens  of 
English  our  entertainers  had  ever 
seen,  we  did  not  wish  to  give  them 
an  unfavourable  impression  of  the 
race  by  any  conduct  which  should 
"brusquer"  their  prejudices.  The 
consequence  was,  that  we  kept  most 
fashionable  hours  ;  breakfast  at  ten, 
luncheon  at  half-past  two,  a  cup  of 
tea  after  our  ride  on  arrival  about 
six,  and  dinner  at  nine  or  ten. 
Our  host  accompanied  us  during  the 
first  part  of  the  day's  journey.  The 
path  again  descended  to  the  bed  of 
the  Soubachi,  and  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  that  impetuous  stream  per- 
petually. In  some  places  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  our  ponies 
managed  to  keep  their  legs  as  they 
stumbled  over  the  large  stones,  and 
at  the  same  time  stemmed  the  tor- 
rent. Occasionally  the  Circassians 
themselves  were  at  fault,  and  made 
two  or  three  vain  efforts  to  find  the 
ford.  Then  we  all  splashed  in  to- 
gether, and  the  moment  was  exciting 
as  we  urged  our  steeds,  with  heads 
well  directed  up  stream,  to  the 
opposite  bank.  Once  our  interpreter 
got  out  of  the  line  into  a  hole ;  his 
pony  fell ;  the  rider  incontinently 
rolled  off,  but  clutched  his  nag  fran- 
tically round  the  neck.  They  were 
swept  down  the  stream  for  some 
yards  together  in  this  affectionate 
embrace ;  the  terrified  countenance  of 
L ,  who  had  by  this  time  swal- 
lowed an  immense  quantity  of  water, 
surmounted  by  his  red  fez  cap,  giv- 
ing a  ludicrous  effect  to  the  scene, 
except  that  we  were  not  without  ap- 
prehension of  its  terminating  tragi- 
cally, and  he  had  repeatedly  in- 
formed us  that  he  could  not  swim, 
and  had  moreover  been  most  anxious 
in  his  inquiries  from  the  Circassi- 
ans as  to  the  frequency  of  deaths 
by  drowning  among  themselves. 
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Fortunately,  by  dint  of  severe  strug- 
gling, and  a  friendly  bend  of  the 
stream,  he  got  ashore,  dripping  and 
dejected,  and  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  recovered  those  conversational 
powers  with  which  he  contributed 
largly  to  the  amusement  of  the  party. 

L was  a  Georgian  by  birth,  but 

he  had  lived  for  some  time  in  Cir- 
cassia  with  Messrs  Bell  and  Long- 
worth,  and  had  come  to  England 
with  the  former  a  perfect  Mezzofanti. 
He  spoke  twelve  languages  fluently, 
and  his  knowledge  of  Circassian 
rendered  him  invaluable ;  indeed,  he 
is  the  only  man  I  know  who  can 
speak  Circassian  and  any  other 
civilised  language  except  Turkish  or 
Arabic.  Many  of  the  Circassians 
have  picked  up  a  smattering  of  the 
former  in  the  course  of  their  visits  to 
Constantinople,  or  their  intercourse 
with  slave-dealers;  and  Arabic  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between 
Schamyl  the  Naib  and  those  few  in- 
dividuals among  the  tribes  who  are 
well-educated  and  learned  Mahome- 
tans. Circassian  itself  is  the  most  im- 
practicable dialect  that  ever  unfortu- 
nate travellers  attempted  to  acquire. 
It  consists  of  sounds  which  bear  a 
greater  resemblance  to  a  succession  of 
sneezes  and  coughs  than  to  words. 
It  is  not  a  written  language  ;  there  is 
consequently  no  alphabet,  grammar, 
or  mechanical  assistance  to  the  tyro, 
who  has  to  trust  entirely  to  ear  ;  and 
then  —  even  however  correct  that 
organ  may  be  — it  requires  long 
practice  before  it  catches  the  peculiar 
intonation.  I  attempted  to  make  a 
vocabulary,  but  no  allocation  of 
our  own  letters  could  form  the  faintest 
approximation  to  the  words  they  were 
intended  to  express ;  so  I  gave  up  the 
attempt  in  despair,  and  tried  to  learn 
phrases.  It  was  a  disheartening  pro- 
cess, however,  for  although  the  man 
from  whom  I  learnt  them  under- 
stood me  whenever  I  repeated  over 
my  lesson,  not  another  soul  could; 
and  yet  I  was  not  aware  myself  of 
any  difference  between  his  pronunci- 
ation and  my  imitation  of  it.  There 
are  said  to  be  thirty  different  lan- 
guages in  the  Caucasus.  Of  these  I 
heard  six,  nor  could  I  trace  any 
affinity  in  the  sounds.  The  natives 
themselves  said  they  were  totally 
distinct.  It  may  easily  be  supposed 
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that,  with  such  practice,  Circassians 
easily  acquire  Turkish  or  Arabic. 

I  was  struck  by  the  scanty  popula- 
tion in  the  Valley  of  the  Soubachi  ; 
the  hills  were  only  partially  culti- 
vated ;  and  I  observed,  with  some 
surprise,  that  the  northern  side  was 
better  settled  than  the  southern,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  cultivation 
confined  to  the  most  elevated  por- 
tion. We  only  passed  through  one 
village  of  any  extent,  perched  upon 
a  bold  spur  of  a  hill,  round  which 
the  stream  swept  with  a  graceful 
bend  •  from  thence  we  looked  forward 
into  the  blue  mountain-gorges  from 
which  it  issued,  and  back  over  the 
stony  track  we  had  followed.  The 
houses  of  the  village  were  all  neatly 
fenced  round,  and  the  female  portion 
of  the  population  gaily  attired  in 
loose  trousers,  tight  at  the  ankle, 
and  a  long  tunic,  the  colours  of  both 
generally  bright  and  in  good  har- 
mony. We  had  not,  however,  much 
opportunity  of  inspecting  them,  as 
they  were  very  shy ;  and  we  could 
only  catch  transient  glimpses  of  them 
as  they  flitted  from  one  house  to  an- 
other, changing  their  posts  of  obser- 
vation as  we  passed  through.  When 
we  once  more  descended  to  the 
stream  we  saw  them  all  collected  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  gaze  at  us,  in 
a  picturesque  group. 

Although  the  Circassians  are  a  rest- 
less race,  we  did  not  meet  many  tra- 
vellers in  the  course  of  our  day's 
journey.  We  found  two,  however, 
resting  under  a  clump  of  magni- 
ficent horse-chestnuts,  who  attracted 
our  attention.  One  was  attired  in 
the  costume  of  a  prosperous  usden, 
or  gentleman ;  the  other  was  holding 
a  loaded  horse,  and  had  the  dingy 
ragged  coat  of  the  serf.  He  was 
a  man  of  ill-favoured  countenance, 
with  a  short  red  beard,  and  sin- 
ister expression.  Our  guide  rode  up 
and  addressed  the  master.  He  was 
the  only  specimen  of  a  travelling 
pedlar  we  saw  in  the  country,  and 
indeed  there  is  not  much  encourage- 
ment for  such  gentry,  as  the  inha- 
bitants have  nothing  to  give  in  ex- 
change for  their  merchandise.  The 
slave  was  a  Russian,  and,  despite  his 

forbidding  countenance,  C became 

seized  with  a  sudden  desire  to  become 
his  purchaser.  To  our  remonstrances 


upon  the  illegality  of  this  proceeding, 
he  replied  that  he  intended  to  free  his 
purchase ;  and  against  so  laudable  an 
object  nothing  more  was  to  be  urged, 
so  the  bargain  began  in  earnest.  The 
Circassian  at  first  valued  his  serf  at 
.£30,  saying  that  he  had  become  used 
to  the  country,  could  speak  the  lan- 
guage, was  of  a  hardy  constitution, 
and  otherwise  a  valuable  piece  of 
property.  Our  interpreter  looked 
contemptuously  upon  the  object  of 
barter,  and  denied  that  he  was  worth 
£5.  The  man  himself  was  by  no 
means  offended  at  this  depreciation 
of  his  merits.  He  was  evidently 
anxious  to  change  owners,  but  was 
afraid  to  manifest  much  feeling  in 
the  matter.  The  Circassian,  seeing 
that  we  were  not  to  be  taken  in,  at 
once  reduced  his  price  £10,  upon 

which  C raised  his  bid  £5,  and 

stated  his  determination  not  to  gra- 
tify his  generous  propensities  by  any 
further  outlay.  The  Circassian  said 
he  could  not  possibly  part  with  the 
article  for  less  than  .£15,  and  the 
transaction  in  consequence  termi- 
nated unsatisfactorily.  This  man  had 
been  a  deserter  from  the  Russian 
service,  and,  like  the  one  before  men- 
tioned, preferred  his  present  to  his 
former  mode  of  life. 

In  the  afternoon  we  left  the  valley, 
and  followed  the  course  of  a  moun- 
tain tributary,  the  bed  of  which  was 
more  rugged  and  impracticable  than 
the  one  we  had  just  left.  Compressed 
between  overhanging  banks,  the 
stream  up  which  we  had  to  straggle 
fretted  and  foamed  within  its  narrow 
limits ;  lofty  trees  met  overhead,  and 
'flung  their  broad  dark  shadows  on 
the  turbid  water,  their  giant  roots 
hanging  from  the  undermined  bank, 
or  twisted  and  contorted  like  writh- 
ing snakes  in  the  clayey  soil.  Some- 
times a  rocky  barrier  stretched  across, 
and  formed  a  small  cascade,  and  a 
few  scattered  sun-rays  straggled  in 
and  played  upon  the  glittering  spray. 
Pools  lay  dark  and  silent,  and  looked 
so  deep  and  still  that  we  were 
obliged  to  clamber  up  the  bank  to 
avoid  them.  Occasionally  the  valley 
widened  somewhat,  and  we  found 
relief  upon  little  islands  flooded  by 
winter  torrents,  but  generally  it  was 
a  mere  gorge,  densely  wooded,  and 
with  but  a  strip  of  sky  overhead. 
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At  last,  to  my  satisfaction,  we  left 
these  gloomy  recesses,  where  the 
rushing  water  confused  one's  senses, 
and  the  projecting  rocks  scarified 
and  bruised  one's  shins,  and  com- 
menced boldly  to  scale  the  steep  hill- 
side. But  our  former  experience  was 
mere  child's  play  to  what  we  now 
underwent.  No  sooner  had  we,  by 
dint  of  most  frantic  exertion,  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  or  pulling  the 
horses  after  us,  to  a  height  of  about 
a  hundred  feet,  than  one  who  carried 
the  baggage,  thinking  he  had  done 
enough,  incontinently  pitched  head- 
over-heels  down  the  precipice,  his 
laden  sides  thumping  roundly  against 
the  bank  as  he  rolled  to  the  bottom. 
Fortunately  it  was  not  very  steep,  so 
that  his  velocity  was  not  great,  and 
the  baggage,  in  some  measure,  pro- 
tected him;  still  it  was  a  work  of 
toil  and  difficulty  to  reinstate  him  on 
his  legs,  when  he  looked  considerably 
humiliated  and  bruised,  and  came 
limping  after,  with  his  pack  in  some- 
what the  same  shattered  condition 
as  himself. 

These  adventures  now  became 
common,  and  our  unfortunate  horses 
had  one  or  two  more  tumbles  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  but  not  from 
any  serious  height.  At  last  we  had 
acquired  so  great  an  elevation  that 
the  stream  we  had  left  looked  like 
a  silver  thread,  and  still  the  path 
kept  winding  up,  seldom  more  than 
eighteen  inches  broad,  very  slippery 
from  recent  rains,  often  rounding 
promontories  which  projected  un- 
pleasantly, and  left  nothing  visible 
between  us  and  eternity.  Gene- 
rally, however,  there  was  sufficient 
wood  on  the  steep  bank  to  stop  any 
rolling  body.  Sometimes  the  hill 
sloped  back  a  little  more,  and  advan- 
tage was  taken  of  some  little  valley 
in  its  side  to  erect  a  cottage,  and  cul- 
tivate a  few  acres  of  ground.  These 
were  always  carefully  fenced  in,  and 
the  path  was  thus  blocked ;  but  the 
owner  never  hesitated  to  rush  out, 
and  in  the  most  obliging  manner  re- 
moved all  obstacles.  The  cultivation 
never  varied  from  millet  and  In- 
dian corn.  Once  we  passed  through 
a  mulberry  plantation,  and  the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  fruit-trees 
and  vines,  some  wild  and  some  plant- 
ed. In  these  parts,  however,  the 
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latter  were  not  in  the  same  luxuriance 
as  we  afterwards  saw  them.  Towards 
evening  we  found  we  had  almost 
reached  the  head  of  the  valley,  and 
rested  in  a  grove  of  walnut-trees, 
while  one  of  our  Circassians  went  on 
to  prepare  the  Bey,  at  whose  house  we 
were  to  lodge,  for  our  arrival.  Here, 
too,  we  collected  our  forces,  a  good 
deal  scattered  by  the  terrible  path 
along  which  we  had  journeyed.  As 
one  by  one  they  wearily  approached, 
it  was  amusing  to  hear  of  the  differ- 
ent adventures  and  the  narrow  escapes 
that  each  had  to  recount.  The  poor 
baggage-horse  had  tottered  over  an- 
other precipice,  and  there  evidently 
was  not  above  one  more  day's  work 
in  him.  Our  artist,  in  sticking  too 
pertinaciously  to  his  saddle,  while 
ascending  a  bit  of  almost  perpendicu- 
lar cliff,  had  been  left  behind,  saddle 
and  all,  having  disappeared  from  the 
scene  over  the  pony's  tail,  while  that 
sagacious  animal  performed  the  rest 
of  the  ascent  unencumbered  by  any- 
thing but  his  primitive  bridle.  His 
rider,  whose  devotion  to  his  pencil 
was  inextinguishable  by  any  event 
short  of  absolute  annihilation,  had 
never  relinquished  his  grasp  of  his 
portfolio,  and  took  advantage  of  his 
seat  in  the  mud  to  sketch  the  ro- 
mantic scene  of  his  disaster,  and 
recover  from  the  smart  of  his  bruises. 
C was  too  much  absorbed  in  a  no- 
vel of  "Alexander Dumas fils"  to  take 
heed  to  his  pony's  steps,  and,  lost  in 
admiration  of  the  heroine  of  his  story, 
is  to  this  day  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  scenery,  the 
dangers  he  miraculously  escaped,  and 
the  debt  of  gratitude  he  owes  to  his 
intelligent  steed.  His  domestic,  an 
exact  representative  of  Methley's 
Yorkshire  servant,  who  looked  out  for 
gentlemen's  seats  on  his  ride  through 
Bulgaria,  obediently  followed  in  a  Cir- 
cassian saddle,  and  a  state  of  general 
abrasion  and  misery. 

The  interpreter  L ,  who  had 

secured  the  attentions  of  a  Circassian, 
brought  up  the  rear ;  in  that  position 
he  had  undergone  several  remarkable 
adventures,  unseen  by  the  rest  of  the 
party.  In  fact,  his  own  account  of 
his  hairbreadth  escapes  was  far  more 
marvellous  than  the  whole  of  the 
others  united,  and  we  only  regretted 
that  no  one  was  present  to  witness 
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them.  He  proposed  instantly  return- 
ing to  more  civilised  regions,  and  urged 
in  forcible  and  moving  language  the 
folly  of  our  thus  perilling  our  valuable 
lives  through  mere  curiosity.  For 
his  part,  he  said,  he  had  seen  al- 
ready far  more  of  the  detestable 
country  than  was  at  all  agreeable. 
He  declared  that  no  pecuniary  con- 
siderations justified  the  risk  he  was 

now  running  of  depriving  Mrs  L 

of  her  better  half.  If  it  were  any  com- 
fort to  him,  we  assured  him,  we  should 
be  as  much  distressed  at  his  untimely 

end  as  Mrs  L ,  for  there  never  was 

a  more  amusing  and  serviceable  fellow. 
During  those  long  pauses  before  din- 
ner, he  poured  forth  in  quaint  and 
glowing  language  the  varied  informa- 
tion he  had  acquired  from  Circassians 
during  the  day,  with  a  running  com- 
mentary of  his  own,  full  of  shrewd 
common  sense  and  originality.  He  had 
an  insatiable  curiosity,  unflagging 
energy  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, an  eager  readiness  to  impart  it, 
an  intense  love  of  the  marvellous,  un- 
bounded good  temper,  and  anxiety  to 
oblige ;  nothing  short  of  a  ducking  in 
a  river,  or  a  roll  down  a  precipice, 
damped  his  ardour ;  and  now  that  he 
had  undergone  both,  he  was  but 
temporarily  subdued.  He  appealed 
to  the  old  Circassian  who  was  taking 
care  of  him,  whether  the  route  we 
were  to  pursue  on  the  morrow  was 
not  even  more  dangerous  than  the 
one  we  had  already  traversed,  and 
was  overcome  by  hearing  us  express 
a  determination  to  proceed,  in  spite 
of  an  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

This  old  man  was  the  patriarch  of 
the  party,  a  venerable  looking  Hadji 
with  a  Jong  grey  beard,  and  some- 
thing Jewish  and  sinister  in  his 
countenance.  Having  made  the  pil- 
grimage, he  was  too  good  a  Mahome- 
tan, and  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
world,  to  be  as  agreeable  a  companion 
as  a  more  unsophisticated  native 
would  have  been.  To  the  last,  I  feel 
convinced,  he  supected  us  of  some 
secret  motives,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
show  us  as  little  of  the  country  as 
possible.  Indeed,  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  our  guides  understand 
that  we  simply  wished  to  make  a  tour 
through  their  country,  which  should 
last  a  certain  number  of  days,  with- 
out naming  any  one  point.  It  seemed 
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to  them  incomprehensible,  that  we 
should  not  wish  to  go  anywhere  in 
particular,  but  merely  clamber  over 
their  mountains.  Had  time  permit- 
ted, we  should  have  endeavoured  to 
cross  Abbasack,  and  reach  the  Plains 
of  the  Kuban  by  continuing  our  pre- 
sent route,  which  would  have  become . 
a  highly  interesting  expedition ;  but 
it  was  impossible  to  rely  upon  the 
statements  of  the  natives  for  time  and 
distance,  and  we  were  ultimately 
compelled  to  limit  our  explorations  ; 
still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
might  have  gone  farther,  had  our 
guides  been  really  anxious  to  show  us 
as  much  of  the  country  as  possible. 
The  nephews  and  companions  of 
the  old  man  were  three  brothers, 
extremely  handsome  young  men,  of 
a  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  type  of 
countenance.  They  were  so  refined 
and  distinguished  in  their  whole 
bearing  and  manner,  and  so  re- 
markably good-looking,  that  had 
they  been  attired  in  long  over- 
coats of  black  cloth  reaching  almost 
to  their  ankles,  instead  of  a  drab 
woollen  garment;  if  their  parti- 
coloured gaiters  had  been  replaced  by 
loose  trousers  with  a  broad  stripe, 
their  neat  red  leather  slippers  by 
patent  leather  boots ;  had  their  necks 
been  surrounded  by  a  rigid  piece  of 
linen  of  surpassing  whiteness,  instead 
of  exposed  in  all  their  fine  proportions 
to  the  public  gaze ;  had  their  hair  been 
well  greased  and  parted  accurately 
down  the  middle,  instead  of  closely 
cropped ;  had  a  well  brushed  hat 
reposed  upon  the  curls,  and  not  a  tall 
woollen  kalpak;  had  a  gold-headed 
cane  taken  the  place  of  the  silver- 
mounted  kamur,  or  short  sword,  and 
a  gigantic  pin  ornamented  their 
breasts,  instead  of  those  rows  of  am- 
munition tubes  which  form  the  most 
striking  feature  in  their  costume;— had 
all  these  changes  been  effected,  and 
my  three  friends  sent  to  saunter  arm- 
in-arm  down  Regent  Street,  I  have 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying 
that  their  appearance  would  have  fill- 
ed the  male  portion  of  the  community 
who  display  their  elaborate  persons 
upon  that  much  frequented  pavement 
with  envy  and  dismay,  and  inspire 
the  rest  of  the  society  with  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments.  At  last  the  young- 
est of  the  Adonises  returned  with  the 
3C 
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welcome  news  that  we  might  push  on  ; 
and  accordingly  we  remounted,  and 
again  followed  him  up  dry  water- 
courses and  over  rocky  paths  to  a 
village  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
valley,  and  embowered  amid  gigan- 
tic trees,  a  little  beyond  which  we 
emerged  upon  a  large  green  meadow 
surrounded  by  a  paling,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  a  group  of  cottages, 
and  at  the  gate  the  stalwart  and 
venerable  person  of  our  host. 

The  process  of  the  evening  before 
was  repeated  :  the  beds  were  spread 
and  the  sheep  killed,  and  conversation 
carried  on  with  our  entertainer.  For- 
tunately the  sun  had  not  yet  set,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of 
the  scene  as  we  sat  at  the  door  of  the 
konak.  We  had  attained  an  eleva- 
tion of  between  four  and  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  from  our  lofty 
point  of  view  looked  over  the  inter- 
vening ranges  to  the  level  horizon 
line  of  the  ocean.  As  the  sun 
descended,  lights  and  shadows  play- 
ed over  the  vast  extent  of  mountain 
country  which  lay  heaped  in  a  confused 
mass  before  u  s.  In  wonderful  and  rapid 
variety  we  could  watch  the  night 
creeping  slowly  over  valley  after  val- 
ley ;  the  bright  tints  upon  the  hill-tops 
became  gradually  circumscribed  until 
they  disappeared  altogether,  and  the 
golden  path  upon  the  distant  ocean 
vanished  ;  but  on  the  fantastic  out- 
line of  the  clouds  was  still  painted  a 
bright  record  of  its  departed  glory, 
until  at  last  that  too  melted  away, 
and  the  long  and  eventful  day  was  over. 
It  was  a  worthy  recompense  for  all  our 
toil  to  revel  in  such  a  scene,  and  then 
to  wait  until  the  moon  appeared  above 
the  highest  mountain-peak,  and  to 
watch  its  silvery  rays  glancing  into 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  valleys  at  our 
feet,  into  which  no  traveller  had  ever 
penetrated ;  and  to  think  how  many 
curious  nooks  and  crannies  in  this 
world  of  ours  there  are  which  have 
been  illuminated  for  centuries  by  its 
calm,  cold  light,  but  which  will  re- 
main for  centuries  to  come  unknown 
and  unexplored.  How  long  will  it  be 
before  another  party  of  Englishmen 
watch  a  sunset  from  that  spot,  or 
cross  the  range  behind  which  the 
moon  has  just  risen  ]  And  yet  there 
is  not  a  country  in  the  world  more 
full  of  attractions  to  the  traveller ; 


every  step  he  takes  is  over  untrodden 
ground.  Every  village  he  passes 
through  has  remained  heretofore  un- 
visited.  Almost  every  man  he  meets 
gazes  with  wonder  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  upon  a  stranger  from  the 
West.  The  hammer  of  the  geologist 
has  never  tapped  the  rocky  moun- 
tain sides  ;  its  luxuriant  vegetation 
has  never  been  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  the  botanist.  Its  vegetable  and 
mineral  resources  are  alike  unknown, 
and  its  inhabitants  uncared  for.  They 
know  indeed  more  of  us  than  we 
do  of  them,  for  the  more  enterprising 
among  them  occasionally  undertake 
journeys  to  Mecca,  or  go  to  Constan- 
tinople upon  visits  to  their  wives  or 
daughters  who  are  luxuriating  in  the 
harems  of  that  city.  There  they 
often  stay  for  some  time,  and  become 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of 
Franks,  and  come  to  their  highland 
villages  with  wonderful  stories  of  the 
race  that  never  visits  them,  and  of 
which  they  know  nothing  more  than 
that  they  are  Giaours,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  called  Anglia,  and  Frances, 
and  that  they  hate  the  "  Muscovs," 
and  that  therefore  something  is  to 
be  expected  of  them ;  and  so  they 
were  not  astonished  when  they 
saw  our  steamers  upon  the  coast, 
though  they  may  not  have  antici- 
pated so  rapid  a  result.  That  only 
inspired  them  with  the  more  ardent 
hopes  and  notion  of  our  prowess. 
But  with  the  desire  of  freedom  is 
mixed  up  a  little  suspicion  of  the 
purity  of  our  motives  in  thus  espous- 
ing their  cause ;  and  now  that  we  have 
deserted  it,  the  probable  opinion  in 
Circassia  will  be,  that  the  English, 
after  destroying  the  Russian  forts, 
sent  a  party  into  Circassia  to  explore 
it,  and  see  whether  it  was  worth  pos- 
sessing ;  but  finding  it  only  a  rocky 
and  impracticable  country,  contain- 
ing a  very  independent  set  of  savages, 
they  have  relinquished  the  idea,  and 
have  no  objection  to  Russia's  expend- 
ing her  resources  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  strip  of  mountains.  Among 
many  of  the  Circassians  the  idea  ex- 
ists, which  is  also  common  in  Tur- 
key, that  the  Sultan  is  the  king- 
maker-general throughout  the  world, 
and  that  the  origin  of  this  last  war 
has  been  the  contumacious  conduct  of 
one  of  his  vassals,  to  wit,  the  Emperor 
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of  Russia,  who  has  attempted  to  throw 
off  the  authority  of  the  Padisha.  In 
order  to  punish  this  powerful  rebel 
Turkey  has  called  in  her  liege  sub- 
jects the  Emperor  of  France  and 
Queen  of  England,  who  are  bound 
to  maintain  "the  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire," of  which  Russia  forms  part, 
and  they  have  in  consequence  been 
spending  themselves  in  the  good 
cause.  The  Circassians,  who  enter- 
tain the  highest  reverence  for  the 
head  of  their  religion  at  Constan- 
tinople, would  desire  nothing  better 
than  to  owe  him  that  nominal  alle- 
giance which  they  suppose  is  professed 
by  other  nations,  for  then  they  think 
they  would  be  protected.  At  pre- 
sent they  regard  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  Russia,  England,  or  any 
other  voracious  power  who  may  mani- 
fest a  desire  to  annex  them.  In  or- 
der, therefore,  to  travel  comfortably 
in  Circassia  it  is  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  firman  from  the  Sultan, 
which  always  commands  the  highest 
possible  respect ;  wjiile,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  traveller  without  being  thus 
accredited  is  always  an  object  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust. 

The  more  bigoted  the  Mahometan 
the  more  unwilling  he  is  to  receive 
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him,  and  the  Naib  has  behaved  un- 
graciously to  those  who  have  visited 
him  even  though  provided  with  a 
Sultan's  firman.  This  feeling  of  an- 
tipathy to  Giaours  generally  has  been 
increasing  a  good  deal  lately  under 
the  influence  of  this  man.  In  future  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  Englishmen 
attempting  to  travel  in  Circassia,  will 
be  received  even  as  we  were,  for  not 
only  is  the  power  of  the  Naib  spread- 
ing, but  our  conduct  in  having  al- 
lowed the  Russians  to  re-establish 
their  blockade  will  make  us  unpopu- 
lar, while  the  difficulty  of  break- 
ing through  it  will  remain  the 
same  as  it  was  before  the  war. 
Meantime  the  night  air  is  getting 
chill,  and  the  sounds  of  animated 
conversation  which  proceed  from  the 
konak  warn  me  not  to  remain  spe- 
culating any  longer  upon  the  ne- 
glected condition  of  the  interior  of 
Circassia,  if  I  have  any  regard  for 
the  equally  neglected  condition  of 
my  own. 

I  have,  indeed,  allowed  myself  a 
sufficiently  long  digression ;  since  sun- 
set the  sheep  has  been  caught,  killed, 
and  cooked,  and  there  is  absolutely 
the  little  round  table  even  now  being 
carried  into  the  konak.  So  "  revenons 
a  nos  moutons." 
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"  Eudoxus  held  that  pleasure  was  the  chief  good,  because  he  saw  that  all  things,  hoth  reasoning 
and  unreasoning,  aimed  at  it,  and  that  in  all  the  object  of  choice  was  by  nature  Rood, — so  that  which 
was  the  prime  object  of  choice  was  the  best  thing  :  but  the  fact  that  all  things  were  bent  upon  the 
same  object  seemed  to  show  that  this  object  was  the  best  of  all ;  for  that  each  thing  was  used  to  find 
by  instinct  that  which  was  good  for  itself,  in  like  manner  as  its  proper  food ;  therefore  that  which  was 
good  to  all,  and  aimed  at  by  all,  must  be  the  chief  good." — ARISTOTLE'S  Ethics,  Book  x.,  ch.  2. 

SCENE.— The  Rose  Arbour. 
IRENJEUS,  PROFESSOR  NEBEL,  KEVEREND  CELSUS  COPE,  TLEPOLEMUS. 


IREN^EUS. — Obliged  as  I  am  to 
you,  Professor,  for  favouring  me  with 
this  visit  at  all,  considering  my  idle- 
ness and  your  occupations,  I  am 
especially  obliged  to  you  for  crossing 
the  sea  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
you  are  perhaps  at  your  best,  and  we 
are  at  our  worst.  This  is  the  first 
real  day  of  Spring  to  us  islanders. 
The  east  wind  has  swindled  us  out 
of  all  the  rest ;  and  of  the  little  that 
remains  before  the  midsummer  heats 
we  must  make  the  most.  It  does 
not  strike  me  that  this  pest  of  east 
wind  was  near  so  afflicting  in  our 
earlier  years :  perhaps  we  did  not 
feel  it,  though  it  existed ;  but  I  have 
a  kind  of  notion  that  it  is  connected 
with  Free  Trade,  and  is  come  to  us 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  free  of 
duty,  to  punish  us  for  receiving  with 
open  arms  everything,  both  bad  and 
good,  that  comes  from  abroad.  It 
seems  now  to  have  overborne  and 
destroyed  the  mild  winds  which 
usually  reigned  at  this  time  of  year, 
just  as  the  Norway  rats  have  ex- 
tirpated the  more  gentle,  or  rather 
the  less  ungentle,  British  species  of 
those  vermin,  and  just  as  the  red- 
legged  partridge,  wherever  its  intro- 
duction is  attempted,  will  beat  out 
of  the  field  the  more  valuable  bird  of 
our  islands.  Oh,  that  this  tyrannous 
Eurus  might  be  averted  with  sacri- 
fice !  I  would  willingly  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  calf  or  a  pig  to  propi- 
tiate him. 

NEBEL. — You  have  killed  the  fat- 
ted calf  for  your  friends,  and  there- 
fore he  is  out  of  the  question  ;  but  if 
I  were  to  suggest  a  congenial  animal, 
I  should  say  a  goose,  for  Eurus  gives 
me  a  goose-skin  whenever  I  confront 
him.  You  said,  however,  just  now, 
that  you  supposed  the  east  wind  to 


be  imported  from  abroad.  I  hope 
you  do  not  think  we  manufacture 
him  in  Germany  out  of  our  meta- 
physical clouds,  and  send  him  over 
with  the  hardware  of  Solingen,  to 
compete  with  your  native  manufac- 
tures. I  never  met  with  him  in  this 
virulence  and  intensity  on  the  Rhine ; 
and  therefore  I  appreciate  your  com- 
pliment about  coming  to  you  at  this 
season.  I  think  he  is  of  home 
growth,  or  if  not,  that  he  is  born 
weak  and  mild,  like  other  infants, 
and  that  his  savage  nature  is  fully 
developed  only  when  he  has  reached 
the  end  of  his  tether — "Vires  ac- 
quirit  eundo."  I  hear  that  after  he 
has  blown  over  your  islands  to  a 
short  distance  out  at  sea,  he  dies, 
and  makes  room  for  his  betters. 

TLEPOLEMUS.  —  Whatever  his 
theory  may  be,  I  can  answer  for  it 
that  in  practice  he  is  a  vicious  and 
pernicious  wind.  The  south-west 
wind,  the  terror  of  mariners,  acts 
like  an  awful  power,  sinking  ships 
and  blowing  the  roofs  off  houses  ; 
but  the  east  wind  is  full  of  petty 
annoyances.  I  will  tell  you  of  two 
things  he  did  the  other  day  at 
Oxford.  Firstly,  he  blew  down  a 
tavern-sign — the  creaking  sign  of  a 
low  public-house — which  was  hang- 
ing on  rusty  hinges ;  and  the  sign, 
which  might  as  well  have  fallen  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  struck  a  poor 
woman  on  her  shoulder,  and  broke 
her  collar-bone ;  and  not  content 
with  that,  rebounded  from  her  shoul- 
der, and  struck  her  on  the  leg,  break- 
ing the  small  bone.  Secondly,  he 
rudely  unbonneted  a  friend  of  mine, 
as  he  was  coming  out  of  his  house 
with  his  square  cap  on;  and  as  he 
attempted  to  save  his  cap  by  a  sud- 
den effort,  dashed  it  into  his  eye,  and 
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gave  him  a  black  eye  with  the  cor- 
ner of  his  own  cap,  thereby  endanger- 
ing his  character  for  respectability. 
Surely  it  seemed  as  if  the  spirit  of 
the  east  wind  had  got  into  that 
tavern  sign  and  that  college  cap. 

CELSUS. — I  do  not  approve  of  ap- 
plying terms  of  abuse  to  natural 
phenomena.  The  east  wind  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  creation  as  the 
north  or  the  south ;  in  fact,  I  have 
read  that  he  results  from  the  polar 
wind  meeting  the  equatorial,  so  that 
he  is  the  child  of  Boreas  and  the 
south  wind,  which  must  therefore  be 
feminine,  and  it  is  a  mere  accident 
of  his  birth  that  he  was  not  the  west 
wind,  unless,  indeed,  he  be  a  change- 
ling. It  does  not  follow  that  be- 
cause he  makes  us  uncomfortable  he 
is  bad  in  himself ;  indeed,  I  think  if 
we  could  look  into  his  real  nature  we 
should  find  him,  like  everything  else 
made  by  the  same  hands,  very  good. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — We  all  stand  cor- 
rected ;  and  it  is  better  to  acknow- 
ledge our  thoughtlessness  now  than 
to  argue  the  matter  farther,  else  we 
may  possibly  hear  it  from  your  pul- 
pit next  Sunday,  when  we  can  neither 
retract  nor  refute.  I  always  think 
that  preaching  at  people  for  opinions 
known  to  have  been  broached  on 
other  occasions  is  a  most  unfair  use 
to  make  of  the  pulpit,  just  as  it  is  to 
preach  at  those  against  whom  you 
may  have  a  spite,  as  some  clergy- 
men have  done  in  my  hearing  :  not 
that  you  do  it,  Celsus.  But  of  course 
I  was  only  attempting  to  be  pleasant 
at  the  expense  of  the  east  wind.  My 
real  opinion  is,  that  everything  may 
be  made  a  best  and  a  worst  of,  even 
the  east  wind,  when  he  brings  on  his 
wings  the  noisome  smoke  of  London, 
to  overshadow  your  lovely  garden, 
Irenaeus,  which  otherwise  might 
have  been  the  model  garden  of  Epi- 
curus and  his  disciples. 

CELSUS.— I  had  rather  not  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  pigs  from  the 
herd  of  Epicurus,  as  Horace  calls 
them,  including  himself. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — I  have  a  lurking 
suspicion » that  our  friend  Irenasus, 
if  not  exoterically,  and  before  the 
world,  at  least  esoterically,  and  in 
his  closet,  is  a  bit  of  an  Epicurean, 
else  he  would  not  have  been  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Peace  Society  in  times 
past  not  very  long  ago. 

CELSUS.— I  have  also  a  kind  of 
shadowy  notion  that  love  of  pleasure 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  principles  of 
the  Peace  Association  ;  but  being  no 
philosopher,  as  Professor  Nebel  is, 
I  cannot  clothe  my  notion  in  the 
fitting  expressions. 

IREN^EUS. — You  seem,  all  of  you, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  give  me 
no  peace  in  my  own  paradise.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  am  ready  to  father 
the  principles  which  you  attribute  to 
me ;  but  if  you  will  guarantee  that 
the  argument  shall  be  carried  on 
only  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  a 
fillip  to  digestion — 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Hear,  hear ! 

IEEN^US. — I  do  not  object  to  un- 
dertake the  case  as  advocate,  pro- 
viding Professor  Nebel  will  be  on  my 
side.  In  England,  Professor,  we 
like  fair  play,  not  three  upon  one. 

NEBEL. — And  yet  you  were  three, 
no,  four  upon  one,  in  your  war  with 
Russia  ! 

IREN^EUS.— He  had  me  there.  If 
you  Germans  had  joined,  Nebel,  in 
keeping  the  peace,  there  would  have 
been  no  war  at  all.  But  I  strongly 
object  to  politics  after  dinner,  so  I 
will  accept  your  invitation  to  a 
friendly  argument ;  and  here  goes  my 
gauntlet  into  the  arena.  Happiness, 
according  to  all  philosophers,  is  the 
chief  good,  and  happiness,  according 
to  my  view,  consists  in  pleasure. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Immoral ! 

CELSUS.— Heterodox ! 

NEBEL.  — Philosophical  neverthe- 
less, and,  at  all  events,  fairly  admit- 
ting of  discussion. 

IREN^EUS.  —  Thanks,  Hegelian, 
thou  hast  backed  me  right  well ! 
Now,  Aristotle,  that  great  Grecian 
sage,  when  he  wished  to  consider  a 
question  fully,  used  to  begin  by  stat- 
ing what  was  the  opinion  of  the  mul- 
titude about  it,  and  then  by  observ- 
ing how  far  that  opinion  was  corro- 
borated by  the  select  and  educated 
few.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  multitude  consider  happiness  to 
consist  in  pleasure,  for  a  man  is  po- 
pularly said  to  be  happy  when  he  is 
intoxicated,  and  pleasure,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  vernacular  multitude, 
is  nearly  synonymous  with  intoxica- 
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tipn  ;  but  the  doctors,  I  must  admit, 
differ  about  it  considerably.  The  stoics 
of  old,  for  instance,  and  the  mediaeval 
ascetics,  considered  pleasure  as  en- 
tirely evil  in  its  nature,  which  sup- 
posing to  be  the  case,  pain,  its  oppo- 
site, would  be  entirely  good,  not  re- 
latively or  accidentally  good,  just  as 
the  cold-water  system  may  be  good 
to  the  individual,  but  absolutely  good 
in  its  own  nature,  which  is  a  mani- 
fest absurdity,  and  contrary,  as 
Aristotle  might  say,  to  the  opinions* 
both  of  the  Poll  t  and  the  Peer,  both 
of  the  Gents  and  the  Gentlemen. 
The  Epicureans,  on  the  other  hand, 
like  our  friend  Eudoxus,  who  was 
older  than  Epicurus,  considered 
pleasure  as  identical  with  happiness ; 
and  their  opinion,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  supported  not  only  by  that  of  the 
herd  of  men,  but  of  all  the  herds  of 
beasts,  and  all  the  flights  of  birds  in 
the  creation,  and,  in  any  case,  must 
be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  broadest 
basis  of  all  possible.  Those  who 
held  that  truth  was  a  mean  between 
extremes,  namely,  Aristotle  and  his 
followers,  without  ignoring  that 
pleasure  was  of  itself  a  good,  and 
pain  an  evil,  recognised  a  higher  in- 
dependent motive  peculiar  to  man, 
as  distinguishing  him  from  the 
brutes,  namely,  duty  ;  and  held  that 
happiness  consisted  in  doing  one's 
duty ;  and  that,  if  one  did  one's 
duty,  pleasure  would  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  without  any  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  agent ;  so  that,  in 
fact,  pleasure  is  not  to  be  pursued, 
but  towed  behind,  and,  like  the  wife 
of  Orpheus,  after  he  had  rescued  her 
from  the  shades,  will  vanish  if 
looked  back  upon.  In  fact,  Aris- 
totle's method  of  persuasion  is  some- 
thing like  a  hint  to  an  indepen- 
dent elector  of  a  reformed  burgh, 
that,  if  he  gives  his  vote  according  to 
his  conscience,  unbiassed  and  un- 
bribed,  a  five-pound  note  may  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  exercise  of  his 
privilege  as  a  free  Briton.  With 
that  other  motive  of  Aristotle, 
utility,  I  have  nothing  to  do.  He 
himself  considers  it  as  merely  a  sub- 
ordinate motive,  sometimes  being 
subsidiary  to  pleasure,  and  some- 


times to  duty.  Thus  between  the 
school  who  consider  happiness  to 
consist  in  sacrifice,  whom,  though  I 
bow  to  with  all  respect,  I  consider 
utterly  eccentric  and  unpractical, 
and  those  who  consider  it  to  consist 
in  pleasure,  are  placed  the  Aristote- 
lian waverers,  who,  to  my  thinking, 
are  a  somewhat  hypocritical  school, 
as  they  professed  to  be  guided  by 
motives  which  cannot  stand  alone, 
or  indeed  bear  the  test  of  examina- 
tion. I  confess  I  can  see  no  motive 
in  duty  distinct  from  the  pleasure 
its  performance  brings,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly. 

OELSUS. — And  yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  Nelson  said  "  England  ex- 
pects every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  he 
meant  just  the  reverse  of  "  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  plea- 
sure." 

TLEPOLEMUS.  —  I  do  not  know 
that ;  the  special  duty  of  brave  men 
being  to  quit  themselves  bravely  in 
battle,  their  duty  would  be  the  same 
as  their  pleasure,  assuming  them  to 
be  brave ;  for,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, none  can  be  brave  but  those 
who  take  pleasure  in  being  so.  Nel- 
son was  not  speaking  of  your  duty, 
Celsus,  which  some  of  your  cloth  ex- 
pect every  man  to  do  for  them,  but 
of  the  warrior's  duty. 

IREN^US. — All  gentlemen  who  are 
my  guests  will  be  so  good  as  to  re- 
collect that  the  cloth  is  removed ; 
even  if  it  were  not,  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  besmirched  or  rumpled.  But, 
Celsus,  I  throw  my  shield  over  you 
on  this  express  condition,  that  you 
meet  my  arguments,  not  as  a  clergy- 
man, which,  of  course,  you  can  easily 
do,  but  as  an  ancient  philosopher. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  use  the  Minid 
rifle  in  conflict  with  bows  and 
arrows. 

CELSTJS. — Of  course  not.  So  sup- 
pose me  Cato  the  Censor,  or  that 
tough  old  sage  who  was  pounded 
in  a  mortar  by  a  tyrant,  and  boasted, 
during  the  operation,  that,  although 
his  outer-bag  might  be  damaged,  his 
soul  was  perfectly  free.  E-egulus 
was  a  favourite  illustration  of  ours. 
If  Regulus  did  what  was  right  when 
he  went  back  to  Carthage,  he  was 
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in  his  cask  set  with 
penknives  and  lancets  and  tenter- 
hooks, and  without  his  eyelids  in  the 
African  sun ;  so  was  in  later  times 
the  victim  of  the  Inquisition,  on 
whose  head  continuous  drops  of 
water  fell  until  it  was  worn  away, 
as  the  drops  wear  the  stone  in  a 
cavern.  If  these  people  were  con- 
scious of  doing  their  duty,  they  were 
happy. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — This  view  certainly 
admits  of  no  refutation,  and,  like 
every  other  idea  which  is  utterly  con- 
trary to  common  sense,  is  irrefrag- 
able, because  there  is  no  solid  ground 
from  which  an  argument  might  be 
launched.  You  can  only  meet  a 
man  who  maintains  that  trees  are 
not  green,  but  black,  by  a  flat  con- 
tradiction, and  by  assuming  that  his 
eyesight  is  out  of  order.  Though  the 
opinion  of  the  many  is  not  worth 
much,  unless  it  is  backed  by  that  of 
the  few,  yet  the  opinion  of  a  few,  not 
backed  by  that  of  the  many,  is  worth 
still  less  in  all  matters  of  general  ex- 
perience. Experience,  indeed 

CELSUS. — Oh ! 

TLEPOLEMUS.  —  I  have  surprised 
you  into  an  exclamation  of  pain  by 
intentionally  touching  the  epidermis 
of  your  hand  with  the  burning  end 
of  my  cigar.  Could  you  have  been 
happy  under  the  infliction,  even  had 
a  sense  of  duty  commanded  you  to 
bear  it  without  flinching  ? 

CELSUS. — I  do  not  think  that  so 
slight  a  cause  would  materially  in- 
terfere with  my  happiness. 

IREN^US.— But  you  did  not  like 
it,  or  you  would  not  have  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  pain.  And  is  the 
sensation  one  which  you  could  be 
happy  under,  if  prolonged  indefi- 
nitely, even  if  it  were  your  duty  to 
bear  it  1  If  taking  you  by  surprise  it 
was  disagreeable,  deliberate  choice 
could  not  make  it  much  otherwise. 
I  will  grant  you  that  pain  may  be 
overcome  by  a  greater  pleasure,  and 
thus  be  forgotten  and  pass  out  of 
sight,  just  as  wounds  are  forgotten 
in  action  ;  but  still,  so  far  as  it  is 
pain,  common  sense  teaches  us  it  is 
a  deduction  from  perfect  happiness. 
If  there  is  any  sense  in  what  you 
say,  it  consists  in  this,  that  in  great 
heroic  sufferings,  the  pleasure  of 
self -approbation  throws  a  veil  over 


the  pain  and  suffering,  and  that  the 
Roman  consul,  when  he  ordered  his 
son  to  be  beheaded  for  conquering 
without  orders,  may  have  been 
happy  in  doing  so,  because  his  self- 
conceit  was  greater  than  his  affec- 
tion. If  there  is  any  happiness  in 
bearing  pain,  it  is  because  the  'suffer- 
ing person  has  a  very  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  grand  figure  he  must  be 
cutting  in  the  eyes  of  others.  No 
one  would  care  to  suffer  pain  with- 
out any  one  to  see  him;  and  so  I 
take  it,  that  if  executions  were  pri- 
vate instead  of  public,  there  would 
be  a  greater  terror  in  them  to  the 
criminal,  who  would  no  longer  have 
an  opportunity  of  dying  game,  as  it 
is  called,  and  having  his  last  speech 
and  confession  commented  upon.  In 
all  cases  the  heroism  resolves  itself 
into  the  love  of  pleasure ;  this  love, 
even  in  the  most  renowned  cases, 
taking  the  shape  of  vain -glory  or 
self-approbation. 

CELSUS.  —  This  is  a  melancholy 
view  of  human  nature  to  me,  al- 
though in  your  eyes,  Irenseus,  it 
looks  cheerful,  like  everything  else. 
You  certainly  go  too  far.  I  will 
bring  forward  a  case  which  ought 
to  stagger  you.  You  know  that  in 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
stifled  the  town  of  Pompeii  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  scarcely  any  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  judge  of  the  remains 
found,  appear  to  have  perished,  as 
they  had  ample  time  to  get  away. 
But  amongst  the  few  skeletons  ex- 
humed, there  was  one  of  a  Roman 
soldier,  armed  cap-cl-pie,  and  stand- 
ing in  his  sentry-box ;  so  strong  was 
Bis  sense  of  duty,  apparently,  that, 
having  received  no  orders  to  quit 
his  post,  he  preferred  to  be  choked 
where  he  stood  to  saving  himself 
with  the  ruck  of  the  people. 

IREN^EUS. — I  take  it  the  military 
discipline  had  made  him  into  so  per- 
fect a  machine,  and  so  utterly  destroy- 
ed his  reasoning  faculties,  that  he 
had  no  idea  that  he  could  move 
from  his  post  unless  he  saw  the  man 
coming  who  was  to  relieve  him  ;  and 
he  stood,  as  I  have  known  an  absent 
man  sit  at  a  dinner  before  an  empty 
plate,  wondering  why  he  is  not  able 
to  eat,  the  single  fact  that  the  ser- 
vants have  forgotten  his  knife  and 
fork  never  occurring  to  him.  This 
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account  of  the  fact  is  somewhat  less 
romantic  than  yours,  but,  I  fear, 
more  consistent  with  truth. 

CELSUS. — But  surely,  when  a  man 
does  a  noble  action  unthinkingly,  as 
often  happens,  pleasure  is  not  his 
motive  in  every  sense  1 

IREN^EUS. — Such  noble  impulses 
come  from  education.  Education 
teaches  men  that,  by  foregoing  small 
pleasures,  they  will  attain  to  greater 
ones.  Intemperance  is  cried  down 
by  philosophers,  because  it  destroys 
before  its  time  the  enjoyment  of  the 
senses.  Even  so  by  popular  preachers 
the  multitude  are  bribed  into  being 

1,  and  frightened  out  of  being 
and  no  more  refined  argument 
is  found  to  have  any  general  influ- 
ence, and  for  this  reason,  that  the 
multitude  are  uneducated.  When  a 
man  has  been  educated  to  do  what 
is  right,  from  being  in  love,  as 
Plato  would  say,  with  the  beauty 
of  goodness,  I  grant  you  he  acts 
nobly  unconsciously.  A  child  natu- 
rally tells  lies;  but  after  a  certain 
education  in  truth,  may  find  it  easier 
to  die. 

CELSUS. — You  appear  to  me  to  be 
granting  now  everything  I  was  con- 
tending for.  Naturally  we  are  all 
as  bad  as  we  can  be — mere  two- 
legged  and  two-handed  beasts,  hold- 
ing a  middle  place  between  the 
quadrupeds  and  the  quadrumana — 
less  lusty  than  the  bear,  and  less 
agile  than  the  monkey.  Education 
of  a  right  kind  alone  can  make  us 
otherwise  ;  and  the  right  tendency  of 
education  is  to  destrov  pleasure  as  a 
motive  of  action,  and  substitute  a 
love  of  the  beauty  of  goodness  (to 
use  a  philosophical  rather  than  a 
theological  phrase).  You  seem  to 
disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  the 
destruction,  or  even  the  modification, 
of  selfishness,  Irenseus,  and  to  think 
that  the  best  that  can  be  done  in 
this  bad  matter  is  to  open  the  eye  of 
selfishness  wide  enough  to  see  its 
real  interest  to  consist  in  virtue. 

IRENSEUS. — My  view  is  supported 
by  the  common  practice  of  mankind. 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  is  a 
proverb  inculcated  as  containing  the 
nucleus  of  popular  ethics,  and  in  its 
manifold  details  of  action  taught  in 
the  school  as  well  as  from  the 
pulpit. 
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CELSUS. — But  wrongly  so.  Our 
schools  and  pulpits,  like  every  other 
institution  of  our  land,  are  tainted 
with  the  unheroic  commercial  leaven. 
Thus  morality  and  religion  become 
mere  profit  -  and  -  loss  calculations, 
marketable  commodities  for  those 
who  deal  in  them,  quite  as  much  as 
hides  and  tallow.  The  true  and 
heroic  education  ought  to  be  to  de- 
stroy pleasure  as  a  motive  of  action, 
and  substitute  the  love  of  right,  or, 
you  will  allow  me  the  expression  for 
once,  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  both  in  the  wrong  and  both 
in  the  right.  I  agree  with  Irenseus, 
that  pleasure  and  pain  are  so  en- 
grained in  our  constitutions  that 
they  must  more  or  less  influence  the 
purest  and  holiest  motives,  as  long 
as  we  have  bodies  hanging  on  with  a 
dead  weight  to  our  souls  ;  and  that 
to  destroy  them  from  our  nature  is 
as  impossible  as  it  seems  to  me  to 
invent  a  flying  machine,  because  the 
necessary  amount  of  strength  in  the 
boiler  of  the  steam-engine  can  only 
be  gained  by  such  a  weight  as  is 
incompatible  with  its  rising  in  the 
air.  I  agree  with  Celsus,  that  all 
education  ought  to  be  directed  against 
the  preponderance  of  these  motives 
in  any  shape ;  and  whether  or  not  all 
motives,  even  the  highest,  may  be 
ultimately  resolved  into  them,  and 
whether  or  not  they  coexist  with 
other  motives  in  the  manner  of  the 
coexistence  of  predestination  and 
free  will,  yet  that  they  ought  to  be 
studiously  kept  out  of  sight,  or  no 
good  wholesome  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced. Theoretically  they  may  be 
the  only  motives  ;  practically  'they 
certainly  must  not  be,  or  practice 
will  be  a  failure.  This,  I  believe, 
is  a  summary  of  Aristotle's  reasoning 
on  the  subject.  But  it  has  often 
struck  me  that  very  little  difficulty 
would  arise  in  this  subject  if  the 
nature  of  pleasure  were  well  under- 
stood. Now  it  is  time,  as  we  get 
deeper  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
thing,  to  get  something  out  of  Nebel 
before  he  fills  his  meerschaum.  Pro- 
fessor Nebel,  what  do  you  define 
pleasure  to  be — smoking,  eh  1 

NEBEL. — Aristotle  defines  pleasure, 
as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  "a  move- 
ment towards  the  subsisting  nature 
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both  concentrated  and  conscious."  I 
confess  I  cannot  see  very  well  what 
he  means.  I  cannot  consider  plea- 
sure to  consist  in  motion,  but  in  rest; 
nor  in  action,  but  in  passion.  In 
answer  to  your  question,  whether  I 
define  pleasure  to  be  smoking,  I  say 
that  I  do  not  generally;  but  one 
particular  pleasure  is  identical,  not 
with  the  action  but  with  the  effect 
of  smoking,  and  that  pleasure  is  one 
of  repose,  symbolical  of  the  highest 
pleasure  of  all.  I  take  the  peculiar 
pleasure  of  smoking  to  be,  that  to 
the  smoker  it  arrests  Time,  stops  the 
way  into  the  Future,  and  makes  you 
at  home  in  the  Present. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — I  asked  a  coach- 
man once,  as  I  sat  beside  him  on  the 
box,  in  what  he  considered  the  plea- 
sure of  smoking  to  consist ;  he  said, 
not  quite  to  the  point  but  still  to 
the  purpose,  "  I  consider  it  a  capital 
thing  when  I  have  anything  on  my 
mind." 

NEBEL. — Just  so  •  that  something 
on  the  mind  implies  a  tyrannical 
thought  which  takes  your  mind  out 
of  the  present,  and  makes  it  dwell  on 
some  future  contingency  generally 
unpleasant.  Smoking  has  the  effect 
of  calling  back  the  Present  as  it  is 
being  frightened  away,  and  it  often 
does  this  by  recalling  the  Past,  and 
making  the  Past  more  interesting 
than  the  Future. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — It  has  often  struck 
me  as  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  your 
romantic  northern  tongue,that  instead 
of  being  in  a  hurry  to  finish  a  sentence 
before  the  meaning  is  complete,  it 
gives  time  for  rumination,  and  after  a 
lapse  of  a  second  or  two,  when  the 
hearer  thinks  all  is  over,  out  comes 
a  cloud  of  smoke,  and  after  the  cloud 
an  "aus,"  or  an  "ab,"  that  gives 
point  and  peculiar  meaning  to  the 
whole,  and  is  often  a  surprise.  I  want 
to  come  to  the  gist  of  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  The  popular  notion  of 
pleasure  is,  that  it  is  something  ex- 
ternal to  ourselves,  to  be  hunted  down 
and  caught  as  we  can  best  catch  it. 
Even  so  I  have  seen  a  little  dog  chase 
a  singing-bird ;  the  bird  waits  even 
till  his  canine  enemy's  nose  is  close 
upon  him,  then  he  gets  up,  fluttering, 
glittering,  and  twittering,  and  on  he 
goes,  until  the  little  barking  thing 
goes  half  mad  with  disappointment. 


In  whatever  state  we  are  placed,  we 
imagine  that  a  platform  of  health  or 
wealth  next  above  that  on  which  we 
are  placed,  will  give  us  the  happiness 
we  seek.  We  are  always  comparing 
our  elevation  with  the  heights  above 
us,  and  never  with  the  depths  below 
us.  In  childhood — childhood  being 
necessarily  in  bondage  to  tutors  and 
governors — the  upper  platform  gene- 
rally consists  in  emancipation ;  in 
youth,  when  the  feelings  have  been 
awakened,  it  consists  in  love ;  when 
that  has  been  gained  as  fully  as  earth 
can  grant  it,  in  wealth ;  and  wealth 
is  so  vague  a  term,  and  has  so  many 
platforms,  that  it  suffices  too  often  to 
finish  the  chapter  of  life.  Thus  child- 
hood is  often  indifferent  to  affection, 
and  youth  is  indifferent  to  wealth, 
because  these  things  form  the  upper 
platforms  of  desire,  and  they  are  only 
concerned  with  those  next  above  their 
heads. 

When  wealth  is  achieved  early  in 
life,  and  becomes  inexhaustible  as  far 
as  the  individual  is  concerned,  sup- 
posing the  same  frame  of  mind  to  be 
indulged  in  the  end,  the  next  platform 
is  vice  or  crime.  For,  supposing  every 
legitimate  object  of  popular  desire  to 
have  been  attained,  and  its  being  the 
nature  of  such  desire  to  pass  by  its 
objects  at  the  instant  of  their  attain- 
ment, illegitimate  objects  alone  are 
left  to  assuage  the  hunger  of  the  vul- 
ture that  is  gnawing  at  the  heart. 
Thus  we  find  amongst  despots  such  a 
proportion  of  great  criminals,  that  if 
the  same  proportion  existed  in  other 
classes  of  men,  the  earth  would  be  a 
howling  wilderness  of  moral  desola- 
tion. This  results  from  nothing  more 
than  the  habit  of  looking  onward  and 
onward  for  farther  and  farther  plea- 
sures, and  not  because  despots,  even 
Domitian  or  Robespierre,  are  by  na- 
ture worse  than  most  other  men. 
•  Supposing  Domitian  to  have  lived  in 
our  day  in  a  free  country  like  this. 
He  would  have  been  most  trouble- 
some in  the  nursery,  pinching  his 
little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  killing 
all  the  flies ;  he  would  have  been  a 
terrible  bully  at  school,  but  in  after 
life  he  would  very  probably  have 
passed  as  a  most  respectable  member 
of  society  ;  if  a  Catholic, 

"  More  constant  at  confessional, 
More  rare  at  masque  and  carnival." 
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And  if  a  Protestant,  most  severe  in 
the  condemnation  of  others  for  sins 
to  which  he  might  have  no  mind  • 
keeping  his  own  for  the  closet,  and  his 
virtues  for  the  platform,  and  only 
showing  his  original  tyrannical  nature 
by  a  general  hardness  and  unkindli- 
ness  in  his  dealings  with  mankind. 

CELSUS. — It  always  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  difficulty 
about  King  David,  which  has  always 
been  a  favourite  topic  with  sceptics, 
that  unless  he  had  been  placed  in  that 
situation  in  which,  of  all  others, 
temptations  are  strongest,  namelv, 
irresponsible  power,  his  crimes  would 
certainly  never  have  been  committed. 
He  did  commit  them,  not  because  he 
had  any  previous  disposition  to  them, 
but  because  the  only  power  (I  mean 
fear  of  the  Invisible)  which  could  act 
as  a  check  upon  him,  was  for  the 
time  being  out  of  his  sight.  His 
heart  was  throughout  that  of  the 
generous  hero  who  poured  out  on  the 
ground  the  water  that  the  soldiers 
brought  him  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
because,  as  he  said,  he  would  not  be 
refreshed  by  the  blood  of  his  men. 

IKEN^EUS. — But  surely  the  looking 
on  pleasure  as  not  present  but  future, 
if  not  the  part  of  the  sage,  is  at  least 
that  of  the  saint.  He  is  only  willing 
to  forego  all  present  and  seen  plea- 
sures for  those  future  and  unseen. 
Longfellow's  Excelsior  is,  after  all, 
only  an  embodiment  in  words  of  a 
theory  of  the  most  refined  Epicurism. 

"  The  rugged  path,  the  steep  ascent, 
That  Virtue  points  to," 

is  only  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the 
sunny  glories  discernible  on  the  moun- 
tain-top by  the  eye  of  faith,  but  hid- 
den from  other  eyes  by  the  ever-pre- 
sent substratum  of  clouds. 

TLEPOLEMUS.  —  And  Celsus  will 
tell  you  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rigid  notions  of  his  philosophy  about 
duty,  his  religion  and  ours  does  not 
exclude  the  consideration  of  such 
motives.  The  balance  is  struck  in 
this  manner  in  the  best  way  between 
the  rival  schools  ;  duty  is  set  forward 
as  the  first  motive,  and  yet  infinite 
joys  are  foreshadowed  as  the  reward 
of  obedience,  for  human  nature  is  not 
ignored  by  the  Highest  Wisdom  as  it 
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occasion,  and  I  must  lead  you  back. 
What  if  pleasure  be  a  thing  to  be 
grasped  at  once  by  the  will,  as  ready 
at  hand  to  all,  because  really  to  be 
found  in  themselves,  and  not  in  any 
part  of  nature  external  to  themselves  1 
rrofessor  Nebel  will  tell  us  whether 
he  considers  pleasure  to  be  a  thing 
without  us  or  within  us. 

NEBEL. — Well !  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  exercise  here  in  England  that 
freedom  of  opinion  on  other  subjects 
which,  for  want  of  political  freedom, 
we  are  fain  to  exercise  in  Germany, 
I  may  say  at  once,  that  the  principle 
from  which  we  start  is,  that  as  time 
and  space  are  not  things  external  to 
ourselves,  but  only  forms  in  which 
our  thoughts  arrange  themselves, 
still  less  can  the  emotions  and  sensa- 
tions be  referred  to  external  nature, 
for,  in  fact,  we  do  not  believe  in  ex- 
ternal nature.  You  have  heard  of 
the  pleasures  of  imagination.  All 
pleasure  is  in  imagination.  If  we  can 
only  by  one  effort  of  will  imagine 
everything  pleasant,  our  life  will  be 
one  round  of  pleasures. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — But  we  cannot  do 
so  without  destroying  in  ourselves, 
not  only  all  our  social  feelings,  but 
our  corporeal  sensations.  But  I  do 
think  this  much  with  you,  Nebel, 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of 
the  impressions  of  life  may  be  made 
pleasant  or  painful  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  we  choose  to  regard 
them,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  re- 
gard them  as  pleasant,  because  in 
that  manner  our  grosser  nature  will 
be  less  inclined  to  wander  about  in 
search  of  external  pleasure.  I  do 
not  think  that  sufficient  stress  has 
been  laid  by  ethical  teachers  on  the 
duty  of  enjoyment. 

CELSUS. — The  duty  of  enjoyment ! 

TLEPOLEMUS. — I  would  not  have 
you  mistake  my  meaning.  I  mean 
something  far  other  than  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  seek  out  things  pleasant. 
I  mean  that  it  is  our  duty  to  take 
things  as  they  come,  and  make  them 
pleasant  to  ourselves.  It  is  not,  cer- 
tainly, our  duty  to  go  to  market  and 
try  to  buy  up  the  dainties  which  will 
best  please  our  palate  ;  but  it  is  our 
duty  to  take  with  thankfulness  what- 
ever food  comes  in  our  way,  and,  by 
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is  by  the  Stoics.  But  these  topics  are     the  strength  of  our  moral  digestion, 
somewhat  too  high  for  the  present     elaborate  from  it  the  chyle  of  gratifi 
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cation.  There  are  no  circumstances 
in  this  world  of  which  a  best  and  a 
worst  may  not  be  made,  and  it  is  our 
duty  always  to  make  the  best  of  them. 
Even  in  hopeless  circumstances,  the 
distant  or  near  prospect  of  death  may 
become  a  source  of  satisfaction.  My 
ethical  principle  in  this  matter  would 
be  just  the  reverse  of  the  negative 
creed  of  Byronism  or  Werterism ;  not 
depreciation,  but  appreciation  of 
everything ;  not  the  fulness  of  satiety, 
but  the  inexhaustible  appetite  in- 
duced by  constant  self-restraint  and 
indulgence  strictly  limited  by  law. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  most  things;  the  man  who  is 
morose,  or  suffering  from  a  perpetual 
moral  dyspepsia,  from  having  glutted 
himself  with  false  pleasures,  or  cre- 
ated for  himself  morbid  appetites  by 
craving  after  them,  will  ever  look  on 
things  on  the  dark  side ;  while  he 
who  wills  to  enjoy,  or  whose  nature 
is  in  itself  enjoying,  will  look  ever 
upon  their  bright  side.  How  pos- 
sible both  views  are,  and  how  true 
each  in  its  way  is,  is  well  set  forth 
in  a  pair  of  Greek  epigrams.  If  you 
will  send,  Ireneeus,  for  the  Anthologia 
Polyglotta,  by  Dr  Wellesley,  I  will 
point  them  out.  *  *  *  Here  they 
are — one  the  negative  of  the  photo- 
graph, by  Poseidippus,  or  Plato  the 
comedian,  who,  like  other  comedians 
of  our  day,  can  be  deeply  tragic  when 
he  chooses ;  the  other,  the  positive, 
by  Metrodorus,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  Greek  Mark  Tapley. 
They  are  both  translated  by  Sir  John 
Beaumont,  in  the  quaint  and  racy 
English  of  his  time.  We  will  have 
the  sad  one  first : — 


"What  course   of   life  should  wretched 

mortals  take  ? 
In  courts  hard  questions  large  contention 

make. 

Care  dwells  in  houses,  labour  in  the  field, 
Tumultuous  seas  affrighting  dangers  yield  ! 
In  forraine  lands  thou  never  canst  be  blest ; 
If  rich,  thou  art  in  feare,  if  poore  distrest. 
In     wedlock     frequent     discontentments 

dwell— 

Unmarried  persons  as  in  desarts  dwell. 
How  many    troubles    are    with  children 

borne  ! 
Yet  he  that  wants  them  counts  himselfe 

forlorne. 
Young  men   are  wanton  and  of  wisedom 

void ; 
Grey  haires  are  cold,  unfit  to  be  imploid. 
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Who  would  not  one  of  these  two  offers 

choose : 
Not  to  be  borne,  or  breath  with  speed  to 

loose ! " 

So  much  for  the  South  Pole  of  the 
magnet  of  life,  that  end  which  repels ; 
let  us  turn  it  and  hear  Metrodorus : — 

"  In  every  way  of  life,  true  pleasure  flowes  ! 

Immortall  fame  from  publike  action  grows. 

Within  the  doores  is  found  appeasing  rest ; 

In  fields  the  gifts  of  nature  are  exprest. 

The  sea  brings  gaine,  the  rich  abroad  pro- 
vide 

To  blaze  their  names,  the  poore  their  wants 
to  hide  ; 

All  housholds  best  are  govern'd  by  a  wife  ; 

His  cares  are  light  who  leades  a  single  life. 

Sweet  children  are  delights  which  mar- 
riage blesse  ; 

He  that  hath  none,  disturbs  his  thoughts 
the  lesse. 

Strong  youth  can  triumph  in  victorious 
deeds ; 

Old  age  the  soule  with  pious  motive  feeds. 

All  states  are  good,  and  they  are  falsly  led, 

Who  wish  to  be  unborne,  or  quickly  dead." 

Every  one  will  allow  that  both  these 
views  of  life  are  equally  true.  It  is 
our  manifest  duty  to  choose  the 
brighter  for  our  contemplation,  as  by 
so  doing  we  best  give  thanks  to  Him 
who,  whatever  we  may  make  of  it, 
or  however  we  may  look  upon  it, 
intended  life  to  be  a  pleasure  to  us. 
If  it  is  not  so,  but  a  source  of  dreary 
and  morbid  contemplation,  the  lark 
who  mounts  in  the  morning  air,  and 
pours  out  his  little  soul  in  song,  is  as 
high  above  our  heads  morally  as  he 
is  in  actual  fact,  and,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  has  a  much  better  right 
to  complete  his  journey  to  heaven. 

CELSUS. — But  wisdom  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  something  to  do 
with  gravity,  and  good  people  are 
popularly  called  serious  people,  and 
gravity  and  seriousness  are  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  that  festive  and 
joyous  view  of  life,  and  all  its  circum- 
stances, which  you  advocate ;  besides 
this,  it  is  well  known  that  the  most 
intellectual  men  are  often  the  sad- 
dest, and  this  because  they  see  the 
farthest  into  the  truth  of  things,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  stu- 
pidest people  are  often  the  merriest. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — It  was  through  the 
appearance,  and  not  the  reality  of 
wisdom,  that  the  owl,  that  gravest  of 
birds,  came  to  be  the  bird  of  Minerva. 
The  gravity  of  the  owl,  and  the  soft- 
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ness  and  silence  of  his  general  car- 
riage, is  easily  accounted  for.  It 
enables  him  to  catch  mice  and  small 
birds;  in  fact,  it  pays.  So  does 
gravity  pay  amongst  men,  and  not 
least  in  all  the  learned  professions. 
Ask  any  fashionable  physician,  rising 
or  risen  barrister,  popular  preacher, 
or  successful  schoolmaster.  The  ma- 
jority of  mankind  not  being  over 
wise,  he  will  always  best  find  butter 
to  his  bread  who  conforms,  at  least  in 
externals,  to  their  estimate.  Neither 
need  this  be  very  hypocritical,  for 
there  may  be  light  within  when  the 
outside  of  the  house  is  dark,  and 
many  faces  of  Englishmen  are  like 
their  London  houses,  stiff  and  dismal 
without,  but  within  full  of  brightness 
and  taste,  and  fine  arts.  In  these 
cases  it  is  a  purely  defensive  measure, 
and  thus  excusable.  But  it  is  more 
courageous  to  laugh  when  there  is  a 
reason  for  it.  The  man  who  calls 
laughter  an  idiot  in  Shakespeare  is 
King  John,  when  on  the  point  of 
committing  a  murder.  As  for  serious- 
ness, I  know  no  other  language  but 
ours  in  which  the  word  has  been 
made  synonymous  with  godliness.  I 
take  that  word  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  stumblingblocks  in  the  way 
of  making  people  better.  The  reli- 
gions of  the  South,  however  false  and 
imperfect,  certainly  do  take  account 
of  both  sides  of  life,  and  balance  their 
fasts  with  their  festivals.  The  keep- 
ing of  Christmas  is  almost  the  only 
set  -  off  against  the  preponderating 
gloom  of  ours.  Hence  comes  it  that 
human  nature  will  assert  itself  blind- 
ly, and  be  merry  and  sad  at  wrong 
seasons.  We  turn  Sunday  into  a 
Ramadan,  and  we  play  cricket  on 
Good  Friday.  I  suppose  the  differ- 
ence may  in  part  arise  from  the  origi- 
nal discrepancies  of  the  northern  and 
southern  nature,  and  perhaps  Heath- 
endom may  still  influence  Christen- 
dom. The  mythology  of  Odin  and  his 
brethren  is  stark  and  cold  and  awful, 
while  that  of  Jupiter  is  joyous  and 
festive.  The  very  joys  of  the  heathen 
northmen  were  more  grim  than  their 
sorrows  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive anything  less  cheerful  than  the 
crowning  pleasure  of  their  paradise, 
which  was  to  drink  beer  out  of  the 
skulls  of  their  enemies.  It  must 
have  been  a  lingering  recollection  of 


this  savage  bliss  which  often  induces 
their  serious  descendants  to  take  de- 
light in  picking  their  neighbours  to 
pieces.  As  for  your  argument  from 
intellectual  men  being  sad,  that  is 
not  worth  much ;  they  are  many  of 
them  sad  dogs  to  begin  with,  and 
their  sorrows  are  richly  deserved  by 
their  sins ;  but  intellectual  men  are 
by  no  means  the  wisest  of  mankind 
as  a  class,  as  a  knot  of  them  proved 
when  they  formed  the  provisional 
government  at  Paris.  We  all  walk 
in  darkness,  or  rather,  as  Plato  fan- 
cies, we  are  bound  in  a  dark  cave, 
with  our  heads  turned  away  from  the 
sun  :  we  see  the  shadows  of  things 
passing  over  the  cavern  wall  before 
us,  but  we  cannot  see  the  things 
themselves,  nor  the  sun  himself, 
whose  rays  only  warm  our  backs. 
The  intellectual  man  is  only  one  who 
has  a  more  extended  memory  of  the 
shadows  that  have  passed  before  him, 
or  a  keener  perception  of  their  forms ; 
whence  it  comes  that  he,  most  of  all 
other  men,  is  apt  to  take  the  sha- 
dow for  the  thing  itself;  and,  refusing 
to  believe  that  he  is  bound,  because 
it  hurts  his  vanity,  he  takes  his  own 
mind  to  be  the  sun  that  casts  the 
shadows,  or  rather,  according  to 
Professor  Nebel's  notions,  creates 
the  things.  In  fact,  the  Hegelians, 
as  far  as  I  know  them,  make  two 
mistakes  :  they  take  the  shadows  of 
things  for  the  things  themselves,  and 
they  imagine  themselves  the  authors 
of  these  things  or  these  shadows. 

NEBEL. — Since  you  refer  to  me,  I 
do  not  care  to  conceal  our  views. 
Every  man's  self  is  to  him  the  world, 
and  the  error  of  thinking  or  believing 
in  an  external  nature  comes  from  the 
observation  of  the  manifest  differ- 
ence between  one's  own  self  and  the 
aggregate  of  other  selves. 

TLEPOLEMUS.  —  Professor,  excuse 
me  if  I  say  that  your  words  are  not 
much  more  luminous  than  your  name. 
I  will  come  down  upon  your  heresies 
by-and-by.  What  I  was  just  saying 
is  this,  that  intellectual  men,  tried 
by  the  test  of  practice,  mere  head- 
men I  mean,  are  found  by  the  test  of 
experience  less  wise  than  those  who 
unite  other  qualities  with  intellect. 
Wisdom  is  ever  more  of  the  heart 
than  of  the  head.  And  again,  the 
highest  intellect  is  that  which  is 
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crowned  by  right  affections.  The 
man  of  genius  is  greater  than  the 
intellectual  man ;  and  though  every 
genial  man  is  not  a  man  of  genius, 
yet  every  man  of  true  genius  is  genial. 
Even  Byron  is  genial  when  true  to 
himself,  and  not  acting  a  part,  nor 
led  away*by  his  passions.  Scott  is 
intensely  genial,  so  is  Burns,  so  is 
Shakespeare,  so  is  Milton,  even  in 
spite  of  his  Puritanism;  and  his 
psychological  contrast  to  "L' Allegro" 
is  simply  "II  Penseroso,"  the  thought- 
ful or  pensive  character,  not  the  mo- 
rose or  gloomy.  The  "  Penseroso"  is 
as  full  of  joy  as  the  "  Allegro,"  but 
joy  of  a  more  sombre  and  sumptuous 
cast.  The  man  of  genius  takes  such 
a  delight  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers, 
that  his  life  is  a  perpetual  feast  to 
him ;  his  inkstand,  in  the  words  of 
Jean  Paul  Richter,  is  his  joy-beaker ; 
or  his  easel  is  his  ease,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Nothing  can  much  hurt 
him  that  does  not  interfere  with  his 
beloved  operations,  not  even  the  east 
wind,  or  the  tax-gatherer,  or  his  land- 
lady clamorous  for  rent,  or,  worst  of 
all,  the  consciousness  of  having  backed 
a  bill  for  a  friend  who  of  course  is 
unable  to  pay.  If  a  lover,  though 
none  so  great  as  he  in  portraying 
the  charms  of  his  heart's  empress,  if 
she  use  him  ill,  none  is  so  clear- 
sighted as  he  to  the  truth  that  other 
fish  still  swim  in  the  ocean  of  beauty, 
and  that  though  one  may  have  slip- 
ped off  his  hook,  or  gone  off  with  his 
tackle,  there  is  rich  abundance  left. 
The  reason  that  many  intellectual 
men  are  peevish  and  discontented  is 
twofold  :  firstly,  that  they  form  a 
most  exaggerated  notion  of  what 
they  deserve  at  the  hands  of  Nature, 
whereas  they  ought  to  know  that  it 
would  not  be  fair  that  all  her  gifts 
should  be  bestowed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  because  they  are 
more  in  the  habit  than  other  men  of 
living  in  imagination,  and  pursuing 
causes  to  consequences ;  they  see  the 
dark  side  of  the  truth,  while  others 
go  on  without  seeing  any  side  ^at  all. 
NEBEL. — But  when  a  mind  is  mor- 
bid it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  it  to  heal 
itself,  as  ^Eschylus  has  it  in  the  Pro- 
metheus : 

KKKOi    V    IdtTQOS  &!;    TIS    IS    VOffOV 

vrurtiiv  ciSufiiTs,  net.}  ffiuvrov  olx  t%tif 


Thus  we  can  see  the  holes  in  the 
backs  of  other's  coats  better  than  in 
the  backs  of  our  own. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — But  you  can  see 
even  your  own  back  by  a  proper 
arrangement  of  looking-glasses.  This 
power  of  enjoyment,  which  I  main- 
tain all  along  to  be  our  duty,  comes 
to  most  of  those  who  possess  it  by 
nature  ;  and  to  those  to  whom  nature 
has  not  given  it,  it  may  come  by  an 
effort  of  the  will,  which  determines, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  look  at 
everything  on  the  bright  side.  It  is 
the  boast  of  intellect  that  it  can  con- 
trol nature.  Here  is  a  fine  arena 
for  the  exercise  of  its  boasted  power. 
The  task  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
those  to  whom  its  object  is  not  given 
by  nature,  nor  is  anything  easy  which 
is  worth  doing.  It  is  not  easy  to 
paint  a  good  picture,  to  write  a  good 
poem,  or  to  win  a  battle.  But  it 
once  being  known  that  all  things 
have  two  sides,  a  habit  of  looking  at 
the  bright  side  is  at  length  acquired, 
and  when  acquired,  like  all  other 
habits,  becomes  easy.  If  you  want 
specimens  of  men  genial  by  nature,  I 
know  no  finer,  and  none  more  worthy 
of  imitation,  than  our  worthy  host. 
Another,  but  I  must  own  a  specimen 
imperfect  in  some  respects,  was  the 
late  Lord  Melbourne,  in  whom  I  am 
delighted  to  recognise  this  quality 
from  my  dislike  to  his  politics.  One 
day  his  Lordship,  on  coming  home 
with  a  young  guardsman  from  the 
opera,  Basked  him  how  he  had  been  en- 
tertained ;  and  on  his  answering  that 
he  found  all  very  dull  and  stupid, 
his  Lordship  remarked  that  that 
must  be  very  strange,  for  even  the 
lobsters  in  the  shops  as  he  went 
along  were  sufficient  to  amuse  him. 
I  may  tell  you  that  I  owe  this  anec- 
dote to  a  paper  in  one  of  the  Reviews. 
Lord  Melbourne  was  said  to  have 
the  remarkable  faculty  of  setting  im- 
mediately at  ease  all  persons  who 
conversed  with  him,  and  the  echo  of 
the  premier's  laugh  outlasted  the 
remembrance  of  his  administration. 
Another  still  finer  specimen  of  the 
naturally  hilarious  man  was  Sydney 
Smith.  That  he  should  have  been 
blamed  as  a  clergyman  for  suffering 
things  in  general  to  be  to  him  a 
perpetual  source  of  entertainment  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  popular 
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views  of  his  vocation.  His  heart 
was  too  big  to  be  confined  in  its 
beatings  by  the  girdle  of  a  conven- 
tional cassock,  and  his  organ  of  voice 
too  manly  and  sonorous  to  be  strangled 
by  conventional  bands.  If  faults  he 
had,  they  were  but  such  as  were 
common  to  his  humanity  with  that 
of  the  austere  and  morose  ;  and  the 
only  blame  that  the  world  can  attach 
to  him  more  than  to  them  is  the 
questionable  blame  that  he  was  not 
accustomed  to  practise  the  art  of 
concealment.  With  a  great  many 
men  of  ability  their  life  is  an  inter- 
change between  periods  of  intense 
depression  and  intense  enjoyment. 
Nature,  if  given  way  to,  will  multi- 
ply and  expand  the  former,  but  self- 
goVernment  will  multiply  and  expand 
the  latter.  Thinking,  reading,  and 
acting  may  all  be  brought  to  assist 
this  effort.  What  says  Irenseus  ? 

IREN^US.— You  know  I  am  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  garden.  My  gar- 
den and  I  "live  and  love  together;" 
and  in  pursuing  my  gardening  studies 
I  have  read  the  little  book  which 
you  lent  me,  calculated  to  do  you, 
Tlepolemus,  who  are  miserable  when 
restrained  from  indulging  your  mov- 
ing mania,  a  world  of  good.  It  is 
the  "  Tour  round  my  Garden,"  by 
Alphonse  Karr.  The  stay-at-home 
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Now,  even  in  the  garden  you  may 
find  Anthropophagi  if  you  cannot  do 
without  them,  real  man-eaters  of  the 
most  voracious  powers,  and  the  most 
ferocious  aspect,  horned  and  tailed 
like  demons.  You  have  only  to  put 
a  common  gnat  under  a  good  lens, 
such  as  you  may  buy  at  Carpenter 
and  Westley's  in  Regent  Street.  But 
the  same  little  book  contains  a  great 
many  other  remarks  on  the  art  of 
looking  on  things  cheerfully,  so  that 
in  fact  it  is  a  kind  of  practical 
Ethical  cookery-book,  full  of  useful 
recipes.  A  good  way  not  to  expect  too 
much  is  to  expect  everything  that  is 
bad,  as  may  indeed  happen  to  all  of 
us,  and  then  life  will  become  a  series 
of  agreeable  surprises.  Look  upon 
all  men,  as  dogs  do  on  all  of  their 
kind,  as  natural  enemies,  ready  to 
peck  at  your  poll  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  above  you,  and  you  will 
never  be  disappointed  by  unkindness 
or  treachery,  but  immensely  gratified 
by  all  opposite  manifestations.  Look 
upon  being  cheated,  swindled,  and  in 
every  way  ill-used,  as  the  natural 
course  of  things,  and  it  will  warm 
your  heart  to  find  at  the  year's  end 
that  a  balance  still  remains  in  your 
banker's  hands.  As  for  friends,  re- 
lations, lovers,  take  it  as  a  thing  of 
course  that  they  will  play  you  false, 


man  pursues  the  traveller  with  inces-    jilt  you,  desert  you,  and  malign  you 
sant  banter ;  he  shows  that  in  his     behind  your  back  ;  imagine  that  that 
little  world  of  a  garden  he  has  all 
the  pains  and  pleasures,  all  the  sights 


old  uncle  of  yours  will,  as  a  matter 
of  certainty,  take  a  young  wife,  who 
will  have  a  young  child,  and  thus 

ov**»/  WUVJA/W^UV^IJ,   ^uu  v/jj.  «,  o^u,^     divert  the  Pactolus  from  your  line. 

which  may  be  made  large  by  a  mag-     Expect  nothing,  or  expect  everything 

nifying  glass.    Take  for  instance  the     bad,  and  you  will  not  be  disappoint- 

matter  of  the  "Anthropophagi."  The 
the  Marquesas. 


and  sounds  of  travel,  on  a  small 
scale  undoubtedly,  but  on  a 


traveller  is  off   to 
Comes  a  letter  to  his  stay-at-home 
friend  from  a  fellow-traveller  some- 
what in  this  strain  : — 

"My  Dear  Sir, — You  will  hear 
with  great  regret,  that  at  a  great 
banquet  given  by  the  King  of  Munch- 
mishSn&ri  to  celebrate  his  marriage 
with  the  fair  or  olive  princess  of  the 
Allelophagian  Islands,  our  esteemed 
friend  Lambe  figured  as  the  piece  de 
resistance  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 
The  only  consolation  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  our  wounded  feelings 
is,  that  the  savages  pronounced  him 
excellent,  which  indeed  all  his  friends 
knew  him  to  be  in  times  past." 


ed.  Are  you  a  family  man  ?  what  a 
world  of  uncertainty  !  Why,  the  hens 
and  all  the  chickens  may  in  your  ab- 
sence have  been  swooped  on  by  a 
bird  of  prey,  and  shared  the  fate  of 
MacdufTs;  or  you  may  be  coming 
home  from  the  city  after  a  day  of 
dust  and  worry,  and  at  the  first  gust 
of  country  air  see,  like  the  lord  in 
Ariosto, 

"  La  sua  citta  arder  lontano," 

all  your  house  in  a  blaze,  stable,  ricks, 
pigsties,  and  all.  Every  day  that 
these  things  do  not  happen,  you 
ought  to  consider  yourself  a  favoured 
fellow.  The  minor  in  the  scale  of 
evU  is  the  major  in  that  of  good. 
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Cold  mutton  is  not  good  for  dinner, 
but  you  might  have  potatoes  and 
point,  or  even  nothing.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  lose  half  your  income  by 
the  dishonesty  or  injustice  of  others, 
far  less  by  your  own  imprudence ;  but 
you  might  not  have  a  shot  in  your 
locker,  you  might  be  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt.  Even  in  that  case, 
Boulogne  is  prettier  than  a  sponging- 
house,  and  the  sea,  even  with  sea- 
sickness, is  better  than  the  Fleet 
without  it.  Whatever  happens  to 
you,  if  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  calamity  seems 
better  than  dying ;  and  dying  itself  is 
a  thing  which  brave  soldiers  have 
encountered  with  perfect  coolness, 
through  some  four  or  five  thousand 
years  of  universal  history. 

And  just  as  a  painter  puts  his 
picture  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
eye,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  of  it 
correctly,  we  ought  to  stand  oft'  and 
look  at  ourselves,  and  think  how  we 
are  likely  to  appear  to  others  ;  and, 
if  we  happen  to  appear  ridiculous, 
so  much  the  greater  our  source  of 
amusement.  Probably  the  last 
achievement  of  self-  knowledge  is 
to  be  able  to  join  in  the  laugh 
against  oneself. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — We  have  all  read 
the  essays  of  Elia,  by  that  delightful 
gossip,  Charles  Lamb,  at  least  we 
all  ought  to  have  read  them;  we 
certainly  ought  not  to  have  forgotten 
him  when  looking  for  instances  of 
genial  men  :  so  melancholy  were  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  lived,  as  is 
well  known,  that  his  geniality  must 
have  been  very  strongly  taxed,  and 
must  have  needed  a  very  strong 
effort  to  keep  itself  up.  How  charm- 
ing is  his  half-comic  half-tragic  sym- 
pathy with  chimney-sweepers,  and 
what  a  beautiful  feeling  for  others 
gleams  through  all  his  fun,  making 
an  April  day  of  beams  and  tears  in 
the  same  eye !  None  can  feel  for 
others  like  funny  men.  The  author 
of  the  Comic  Annual  was  the  author 
of  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt."  But 
Lamb  throws  a  halo  of  glory  round 
a  state  of  bedridden  sickness.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  sick  man,  what- 
ever his  station  be,  is  an  emperor  or 
sultan  ;  all  men  are  his  slaves  ;  none 
can  dispute  his  right  to  perfect  idle- 
ness, and  returning  convalescence 
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alone  reduces  him  to  his  workday 
toil  again.  But  no  trial,  not  even 
ill  health,  is  with  us  so  severe  as 
poverty.  We  have  good  reason  to 
respect  riches,  for,  in  our  rugged 
clime,  that  delight  in  bare  existence 
which  all  enjoy  in  more  favoured 
climates,  is  procurable  only  by  the 
rich.  To  make  up  for  the  want  of  it, 
the  poor  fly  to  carnal  indulgences, 
and  the  rich  must  not  judge  them  too 
harshly  on  this  account.  In  Italy  every 
beggar  lives  in  a  palace  vaulted  with 
spangled  lapis-lazuli,  radiant  with 
golden  sunbeams  and  silver  moon- 
beams, flowing  with  wine  like  water, 
and  abounding  with  luscious  desserts, 
for  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing.  But 
even  with  us  fine  weather  and  beauti- 
ful scenery,  for  those  who  can  get  at 
them,  give,  in  a  finer  form,  all  the 
rarest  delights  of  opulence.  The 
breath  of  the  delicious  west  wind, 
especially  on  the  sea-shore,  is  better 
than  the  atmosphere  engendered  by 
hot -water -pipes  which  prevails  in 
regal  houses  ;  the  couch  of  moss  or  of 
heather  in  wild  countries  is  better 
than  the  velvet  of  the  easy -chair 
or  causeuse  in  the  club  drawing- 
room.  The  ramble  over  the  hill  tops 
is  better  than  the  stroll  in  the  noble- 
man's park.  The  poor  artist  espe- 
cially is,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  richest  of  men,  and  otherimen  keep 
halls  and  castles,  parks  and  woods, 
with  a  troublesome  retinue  of  ser- 
vants, for  his  special  enjoyment ;  and 
there  is  much  in  that  argument  on 
which  Alphonse  Karr  lays  especial 
stress,  when  he  says  that,  before  he 
•possessed  a  house  and  garden,  all  the 
world  belonged  to  him,  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  bought  a  square  of  ground  he 
felt  a  prisoner  in  his  own  place,  for  it 
required  care  and  expense  to  keep  it 
in  order.  On  the  whole,  I  should 
question  whether  riches  or  poverty 
made  so  much  difference  to  those 
raised  above  actual  want,  as  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind.  In  the  east  or 
north-east  wind,  the  richest  patrician 
feels  poor  and  miserable,  and  more  so 
the;  better  he  is  mounted,  as  he  goes 
more  swiftly  in  its  teeth ;  in  the  west 
wind,  and  all  its  relations,  we  all  feel 
happy  and  expansive.  Nemesis  acts 
nowhere  more  strongly  than  in  the 
case  of  a  great  establishment,  with 
its  duties  and  its  cares,  when  a  man 
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becomes  no  more  than  a  mine  with  a  good  for  all  nature,  is  good  in  a  high 
host  of  people  digging  at  his  bowels,  sense  for  man,  not  to  live  in  a  perp 
and  seeking  to  make  little  fortunes  J~- 


out  of  him.  And  in  social  relations 
the  poor  have  this  advantage  over 
the  rich.  They  both  may  have 
friendship  and  love,  but  the  poor 
know  when  they  have  them,  the  rich 
do  not  always,  so  well  are  these  feel- 
ings assumed  by  those  whose  interest 
it  is  to  assume  them.  So,  if  there  be 
a  bright  side  to  ill  health,  and  a 
bright  side  to  poverty,  we  may  as- 
sume the  same  of  all  lesser  evils, 
and  we  may  find  it  if  we  like,  if  we 
only  turn  up  the  boulders  that  lie  in 
the  torrent-bed  of  life  ;  the  great  dif- 
ference being,  that  when  we  turn  a 
real  stone,  the  ugly  side  comes  up, 
the  reverse  being  the  case  when  we 
turn  up  apparent  evils.  It  was  not 
merely  in  application  to  our  conduct 
to  others,  but  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
life,  that  the  Divine  voice  commanded 
us,  "Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good." 

IREN^US. — It  is  almost  time  for  us 
to  break  up  our  peace  conference, 
especially  as  you  have  begun  to  quote 
Scripture,  which  is  against  the  rules. 
At  all  events,  we  must  adjourn  from 
the  arbour  to  the  house. 

"  Nox  humida  coelo 
Preecipitat,  suadentque  cadusia  sidera 
somnos." 

I  thought  you  had  some  little  affair  to 
settle  with  Professor  Nebel. 

TLEPOLEMUS. — Never  mind  now. 
It  is  a  question  how  far  we  are 
bound  to  investigate  truth.  I  sus- 
pect the  duty  is  not  in  the  tables  of 
the  law,  but  exists  only  in  our  own 
imagination.  Truth  will  take  care 
of  itself ;  and,  as  it  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  we  run  a  good  chance  of 
being  drowned  in  our  clumsy  attempts 
to  fish  it  up.  What  is  good  for  people 
in  general,  is  good  for  us  in  particu- 
lar ;  what  is  good  for  one  generation 
in  the  world,  is  good  for  all ;  what  is 
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perpe- 
tual state  of  self-dissection,  but  to 
live  in  the  impressions  round  us,  to 
twinkle  with  the  stars,  to  rustle  with 
the  trees,  to  roar  with  the  thunder- 
storm, and  to  be  at  rest  with  the  deep 
repose  of  the  summer's  evening,  when 
the  sun  casts  his  golden  countenance 
in  the  sea.  And  that  which  takes  us 
most  out  of  ourselves  is  a  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  all  that  is  external  to 
us,  the  enjoyment  that  a  child  feels 
who  is  learning  the  new  words  and 
facts  of  life;  for  the  difference  in 
knowledge  and  experience  between  a 
Newton  and  the  new-born  babe  ap- 
pears as  nothing  in  the  infinite  no- 
velties of  the  universe,  and  the  infi- 
nite expanses  of  eternity.  In  a  word, 
the  secret  of  happiness  is  to  live  ra- 
ther an  objective  than  a  subjective 
life,  and  even  when  forced  into  one- 
self by  the  tyranny  of  circumstances, 
to  supply,  if  possible,  by  imagination, 
the  impressions  which  fact  denies  us, 
as  Cervantes  wrote  Don  Quixote  in 
his  prison,  and  Milton  made  Para- 
dise Lost  in  his  blindness.  I  agree 
with  your  friend  Eudoxus,  Irenseus, 
so  far  as  this,  that  happiness  consists 
in  pleasure,  if  you  give  pleasure  the 
sense  of  enjoyment,  not  making  it  a 
thing  apart  from  ourselves,  to  be 
hunted  down,  but  something  that 
circulates  with  the  blood  in  our  own 
veins,  and  gives  a  warmth  and  a  rich- 
ness of  colour  to  it  as  it  flows.  Tak- 
ing the  Aristotelian  definition  of  hap- 
piness, that  it  is  "  a  function  of  the 
soul  according  to  virtue,  and  consi- 
dered in  the  sum  of  a  life,"  I  still 
hold  that  the  mainspring  of  that  func- 
tion is  the  enjoying  faculty,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  if  it  is  the  Divine  will 
that  we  should  be  happy,  which  none 
may  doubt,  it  is  the  Divine  will  that, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  and  always 
within  the  limits  of  those  restrictive 
laws  which  are  the  best  securities  for 
enjoyment,  we  should  enjoy. 
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IT  is  a  good  saying  of  a  modern 
writer,  "  that  pleasure  will  not  follow 
in  any  prescribed  track."  Who  does 
not  remember,  in  times  past,  some 
combination  of  pleasant  circum- 
stances— an  unpremeditated  picnic  at 
the  woodman's  cottage — a  moonlight 
row  over  some  dreamy  lake,  when 
the  oars  kept  time  to  an  impromptu 
song — a  gallop  over  the  breezy  downs 
with  some  one  chosen  companion,  or 
some  other  source  of  enjoyment  re- 
quiring few  and  ready  materials,  but 
giving  real  and  well-remembered  de- 
light? Afterwards,  perhaps,  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  repeat  -the 
circumstances  and  reproduce  the 
pleasure,  and  the  result  has  been  dul- 
ness  and  disappointment.  So  it 
was  with  our  great  Naval  Keview. 
In  August  1853,  the  Queen  review- 
ed the  fleet  ;  the  men-of-war  pre- 
sent were  comparatively  few,  and 
there  was  but  little  variety  in  their 
size  and  equipment.  The  plan  of 
their  movements  was  simple  and  ob- 
vious :  the  ships  steamed  out  in  single 
line  to  a  moderate  distance,  where 
they  formed  two  lines  of  battle,  and 
after  engaging  for  a  few  minutes  in 
noisy  but  harmless  strife,  they  re- 
turned helter-skelter  to  the  Roads, 
and  "  anchored  as  convenient  : "  a 
mock  attack  upon  a  frigate  by  the 
boats  of  the  squadron  terminated^the 
proceedings.  The  day  was  a  brilliant 
success  ;  the  sun,  according  to  his 
wont,  shone  brightly  upon  the  Royal 
Dame  as  she  led  her  ships  to  seaboard. 
Every  vessel  that  walks  the  sea,  from 
the  drowsy  collier  to  the  graceful 
yacht ;  every  boat  that  could  spread  a 
goose- wing ;  fishermen,  watermen, 
land-lubbers,  and  all,  were  afloat  en- 
joying and  enhancing  the  brightness 
and  bustle  of  the  merry  scene.  Every 
neighbouring  port  had  sent  its  tribute 
of  laughing  sightseers  ;  white  sails 
and  gaudy  flags  all  flashing  and 
sparkling  on  the  waves,  as  they  raced 
and  chased  each  other  in  the  pleasant 
breeze.  We  have  never  met  landsman 
or  seaman  who  was  there,  who  failed  to 
speak  of  the  day  with  animation  and 
delight.  "  'Tis  worth  twenty  Chob- 
hams ;"  "  It  beats  the  Exhibition  in 
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Hyde  Park,"  was  the  verdict  of  the 
Cockneys  ;  and  the  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  seamen  was  couched  in  far 
more  florid  and  vigorous  terms. 
Songs  and  laughter  echoed  from  a 
hundred  belated  craft  plying  home- 
wards to  their  port ;  admiration  and 
satisfaction  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  Compare  this,  as  a  spectacle, 
with  the  review  which  we  have  lately 
witnessed. 

On  the  one  side  we  see  a  scanty 
squadron  and  unobtrusive  prepara- 
tions, with  a  brilliant  effect ;  on  the 
other,  a  magnificent  fleet,  unrivalled 
in  size,  novelty,  and  variety  of  the 
ships  which  composed  it,  elaborate 
preparations,  careful  rehearsal,  meri- 
torious exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
cold  and  dismal  pageant,  strong  in 
facts  and  figures,  but  in  point  of 
spirit,  animation,  and  motion,  dull, 
tedious,  and  uninteresting.  It  would 
be  great  injustice  to  attribute  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  display  to 
any  neglect  or  indifference  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  :  they 
indeed  had  every  motive  for  desiring 
that  the  event  should  pass  off  with 
dclat.  Now  that  the  season  for  vigor- 
ous action  had  passed,  they  were 
naturally  anxious  to  gain  credit  for 
their  vast,  if  not  timely,  preparations. 
After  two  years  had  elapsed  without 
one  naval  triumph  to  justify  our 
boasting,  they  could  not  but  be  desir- 
ous to  show  the  world  that  want  of 
p'ower,  at  all  events,  was  not  the 
cause  of  our  inaction.  Actuated  by_  a 
laudable  ambition,  they  wished  his- 
tory to  record  that  under  their  auspices 
the  preparations  for  war  were  in  time 
for  the  termination  of  hostilities  ; 
that  their  new  appliances  for  destruc- 
tion— not  forthcoming,  it  is  true,  at 
Sveaborg  or  Cronstadt  Roads — were, 
however,  punctually  assembled  in  the 
more  congenial  waters  of  the  Solent. 

To  achieve  this  end,  no  expense,  no 
exertion  was  spared ;  the  docks  and 
arsenals  rang  and  clattered  with  the 
stroke  of  the  hammer  and  the  maul : 
among  the  most  vigorous  efforts  ever 
known  for  expediting  the  materials 
of  war,  were  those  made  by  Her  Ma- 
3D 
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jesty's  Ministers  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace.  This  was  reason- 
able and  consistent — and  we  think 
that  even  those  who  were  most  bit- 
terly disappointed  in  the  show,  must 
acquit  the  Government^  of  any  wilful 
indifference  to  the  success  of  the  one 
great  naval  effort  of  the  war. 

The  calamity  we  have  to  deplore 
is,  that  the  tact  and  cleverness  of 
those  in  power  was  scarcely  on  a  par 
with  their  zealous  and  meritorious 
exertions  ;  and  the  result  has  been, 
that  the  chief  elements  of  success — 
the  numbers  and  completeness  of 
the  squadron — were  made  to  contri- 
bute in  great  measure  to  the  tedi- 
um and  dreariness  of  the  display. 
The  elements  were  propitious  to 
the  event.  At  a  stormy  and  fickle 
season  of  the  year,  a  summer  sun 
shed  warmth  and  brightness  over  an 
unclouded  sky,  and  a  sea  without  a 
ripple.  With  men  of  all  ranks  the 
project  took  marvellously,  and  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  the  country. 
Even  the  terms  of  the  much -can- 
vassed Peace,  published  unexpectedly 
and  prematurely  in  a  newspaper, 
were  read  without  interest  or  de- 
bate— the  review  was  the  topic  of 
the  day.  During  more  than  four- 
and-twenty  hours  the  South-western 
Kailway  sent  train  after  train  in 
quick  succession,  loaded  and  over- 
loaded with  eager  spectators. 

The  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
embarked  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  were  present  (as  all  men  know) 
at,  or  at  all  events  shortly  after,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  spec- 
tacle ;  and  on  the  part  of  miscel- 
laneous visitors  there  was  no  lack 
of  interest,  of  expectation,  and,  in 
due  time,  of  disappointment.  The 
ships  were  not  wanting,  and,  to 
do  them  justice,  they  looked  their 
best,  and  were  magnificent.  Some 
who  had  been  familiar  with  them  in 
the  rough  scenes  of  active  service 
scarcely  recognised  their  old  friends, 
now  resplendent  in  all  the  glories  of 
paint  and  polish.  But  the  chief  irre- 
mediable error  of  the  affair  consisted 
in  anchoring  and  manoeuvring  the 
ships  in  two  long  dreary  lines  extend- 
ing some  five  or  six  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  Spit  to  the  east  buoy  of 
the  Brambles.  Even  the  little  gun- 
boats, which  clearly  have  no  place  in 


the  line  of  battle,  and  are  as  like 
each  other  as  peas  in  a  pod,  were 
drawn  out  in  endless  succession,  as 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  as  the 
links  in  their  cables. 

It  is  obvious  that,  when  ships  are 
in  line,  a  cable's  length  apart,  a 
spectator  who  is  necessarily  near 
them  can  see  little  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  ships  at  a  time ;  the  rest 
are  obscured  by  each  other,  and 
are  lost  in  smoke  and  distance.  Be- 
sides, to  a  landsman's  eye,  ships 
are  so  much  alike,  that  in  passing 
along  the  lines  the  attention  is 
wearied  by  the  recurrence  of  similar 
objects,  and  the  effect  of  mass  and 
power  is  lost,  and  utterly  dwindled 
away.  Homer's  catalogue  never 
proved  more  tedious  to  a  schoolboy 
than  the  effort  of  involuntary  admir- 
ation to  the  disappointed  Cockney,  as 
he  steamed  in  his  crowded  transport 
down  the  interminable  lines  of  noble 
vessels,  whose  beauty,  variety,  and 
size,  were  utterly  marred  in  effect  by 
this  orthodox  but  most  unimagina- 
tive arrangement.  The  same  error 
pursued  the  ships  in  their  so-called 
evolutions.  As  soon  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  passed  in  her  noble  yacht 
through  the  two  lines  from  east  to 
west,  and  the  gun-boats  had  filed  by 
and  gone  to  their  stations,  then  the 
ships  got  under  way  in  two  parallel 
lines,  steamed  out  to  the  eastward, 
and,  passing  round  the  London  and 
the  Rodney — moored  as  pivot-ships 
about  a  mile  beyond  the  Nab  Light — 
they  steamed  back  again  as  before, 
and  this  was  the  review  :  and  these 
were  the  various  evolutions  lauded 
in  the  official  despatch.  Could  any- 
thing be  conceived  more  ineffective, 
more  utterly  stupid  and  uninterest- 
ing? 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  floating 
batteries — one  of  the  great  novelties  of 
the  day,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  sung — were  anchored  off 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  re- 
mained fixed  during  the  day,  neither 
lifting  an  anchor  nor  firing  a  gun. 
The  Lords,  the  Commons,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  spectators  in  the 
large  Southampton  ships,  scarcely 
saw  them  ;  the  mortar-boats,  thirty  or 
forty  in  number,  were  anchored  off 
Stokes  Bay,  and  shared  the  same  fate ; 
the  despatch  gun-boats,  the  fastest 
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vessels  in  the  fleet,  were  stationed  at 
the  rear  of  the  two  lines,  astern  of 
the  tardy  paddles,  astern  of  the  still 
more  sluggish  bomb-frigates ;  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  day  these  graceful 
vessels  had  no  one  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  speed  in  which  their 
excellence  is  supposed  to  consist. 

There  was  no  mimic  fight,  no  ex- 
ercise of  the  crews  aloft,  nothing,  in 
fact,  to  give  life  and  animation  to  the 
heavy  and  monotonous  affair.  The 
weariness  of  the  scene  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact,  that  the  sun  set  before 
the  rearmost  ships  of  the  solemn  pro- 
cession could  get  back  to  their  sta- 
tions ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  break 
through  the  tedious  regulation,  and 
allow  them  to  return  as  best  they 
could.  Then  it  was  that  the  vessels,  at 
length  let  loose,  started  like  grey- 
hounds from  the  slips.  For  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  Roads  presented  a  scene  of 
life  and  motion;  and  this  uninten- 
tional departure  from  the  programme 
constituted,  perhaps,  the  prettiest  fea- 
ture of  the  day.  It  would  require  no 
great  nautical  or  topographical  know- 
ledge to  devise  a  better  scheme  of  ope- 
rations, though  it  would  grievously 
tax  our  invention  to  contrive  a  worse. 

One  of  the  plans  suggested  was 
this  :  In  the  widest  part  of  the  Roads, 
the  heavy  ships,  divided  into  two 
squadrons,  should  have  formed  two 
lines  of  battle  at  anchor,  in  close 
order  ;  upon  the  arrival  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty, the  light  ships  and  gun-boats 
should  have  passed  in  single  line 
round  the  two  squadrons  ;  Her  Ma- 
jesty and  the  privileged  guests  re- 
maining within,  the  rest  of  the  spec- 
tators without,  the  circle.  The 
graceful  positions  which  even  steam- 
ships assume,  and  .  their  character- 
istic attitudes  when  seen  at  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  the  masses  of  hull 
and  the  forest  of  masts  and  spars, 
would  have  told  with  effect ;  and  in  a 
circular  course  there  would  have  been 
some  little  scope  for  skill  and  man- 
agement in  keeping  the  vessels  in 
their  stations.  This  over,  when  the 
smaller  vessels  had  filed  off,  the  heavy 
squadrons  should  have  opened  fire, 
and  pounded  at  each  other  for  a  few 
minutes  in  real  fighting  style.  This 
is  one  of  numerous  suggestions  which 
were  made  in  the  course  of  the  day  ; 
and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that,  of  all 


the  plans  that  were  proposed,  there 
was  not  one  which,  taken  altogether, 
seemed  so  poor  and  unpromising  as 
that  adopted  by  the  authorities. 

So  much  for  the  Naval  Review  as  a 
great  popular  show.  It  was  a  bril- 
liant spectacle  spoiled  by  the  dull  pro- 
saic arrangements  of  the  powers  that 
be.  And  now,  we  confess  that  our 
grumblings  and  our  discontent  are 
fairly  exhausted.  As  a  great  national 
fact,  the  scene  we  have  witnessed 
wears  a  far  more  satisfactory  aspect ; 
for  we  cannot  but  perceive  that, 
for  an  aggressive  war,  England 
has  armed  herself  with  a  defensive 
force  which  must  go  far  to  render  her 
impregnable,  and  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  raised  without 
provoking  the  jealousy,  and  perhaps 
the  remonstrances,  of  Continental 
powers. 

It  was  but  recently  a  cant  phrase, 
that  steam  had  thrown  a  bridge 
across  the  seas.  The  lesson  we  have 
learned  from  the  23d  of  April  is,  that 
steam  has  thrown  round  our  shores  a 
cordon  of  obstacles  which  no  invad- 
ing force  could  possibly  elude,  or, 
without  gross  mismanagement  on  our 
part,  could  hope  to  overcome.  A  few 
years  ago,  an  easterly  breeze  or  a 
calm  would  have  locked  up  our 
Queens,  our  Caledonias,  our  Albions 
and  Rodneys,  at  Spithead  ;  the  fickle 
breezes  would  bind  the  strong  man, 
and  the  enemy  might  spoil  his  goods 
in  peace.  Now,  however,  we  have  a 
telegraph  to  tell  the  tale,  and  we  have 
steam  to  give  wings  to  our  ships ;  and 
before  half-a-dozen  regiments  could 
effect  a  landing,  such  a  hornet's  nest 
of  line-of-battle  ships,  frigates,  cor- 
vettes, and  gun-boats  would  pour 
forth  from  Portsmouth  and  Sheer- 
ness,  as  nothing  but  a  navy  superior 
to  our  own  could  resist. 

The  floating  batteries,  ponderous, 
inactive,  and  unseaworthy,  have  not 
yet  been  rendered  very  available  for  ag- 
gressive war ;  but  as  blockships  to 
guard  our  ports  they  would  be  invalu- 
able; and  for  service  in  such  waters  they 
might  easily  be  rendered  still  more  in- 
vulnerable than  they  are.  If  our  navy 
is  kept  up,  as  we  may  venture  to 
hope  it  will  be,  the  great  invasion 
bugbear  may  be  regarded  as  a  horrid 
dream  of  the  past,  a  fearful  perilous 
monster  dead  and  gone,  like  some 
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dread  saurian  reptile  fossilised  and 
extinct. 

We  venture  to  believe  that  such 
considerations  as  these,  far  from  en- 
dangering our  relations  with  our 
nearest  and  most  powerful  neighbour, 
will  go  far  to  found  our  friendship  on 
the  firmest  and  most  rational  foot- 
ing. The  giant  and  the  dwarf,  we  are 
told,  proved  sorry  comrades  ;  and  so 
long  as  France  possessed  an  over- 
powering army,  and  England  oftered 
an  unprotected  shore,  there  must 

have  existed  a  constant  source  of  slow  to  improve ;  and  when  they  do, 
jealousy  and  mistrust.  Now,  however,  it  is  a  sort  of  patchwork.  The  crews 
we  cannot  but  perceive  the  folly  of  we  have  got  together  will  be  broken 
engaging  in  a  contest  from  which  up  and  sent  adrift  into  the  streets ; 
neither  nation  could  gain  any  tangible  and  when  their  services  are  again  re- 
advantage,  and  which  would  only  af-  quired,  we  shall  be  fain  to  content 
ford  sincere  gratification  to  those  who  ourselves,  as  we  did  in  1854,  with  a 

pack  of   "  Grahamites   and    Grass- 
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in  a  breeze  of  wind  some  ten  years 
hence,  with  such  seamen  and  such 
officers  as  peace  and  steam  naviga- 
tion will  give  us,  unless  the  nucleus 
of  a  force  is  maintained  and  prac- 
tised, not  only  in  gunnery,  but  in 
the  manoeuvring  of  small  craft, 
whose  efficiency  and  safety  consist 
almost  entirely  in  tact,  nerve,  and 
hardihood,  the  result  of  practice  on 
the  part  of  those  who  handle  them. 

It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  hope  for  any 
such  improvements.  The  English  are 


hate  our  policy, 
our  power.    The 


and  are  jealous  of 
gun-boats  have  al- 
ready shown  themselves  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  aggression  ;  but  it  was 
as  a  defensive  arm  that  gun-boats 
were  originally  devised,  and  it  is  in 
such  warfare  that  their  strength 
consists.  A  few  shots  from  their 
heavy  guns  would  play  havoc  in  a 
crowded  transport ;  and  they  are  so 
small,  so  active,  and  so  numerous, 
that  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to 
protect  a  disembarking  force  from 
their  desultory  and  ubiquitous  at- 
tacks. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  our 
rulers  will  not  treat  the  gun-boats 
after  the  fashion  suggested  by  a 
newspaper  of  some  authority  in  naval 
matters.  The  writer  of  the  article 
in  question  recommends  that,  after  a 
careful  survey,  the  whole  flotilla 
should  be  laid  up  in  dock  till  their 
services  are  again  required.  It  would 
be  far  better  to  keep  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  under  weigh,  and  to 
connect  them  with  a  permanent 
coast-guard  force  highly  trained  for 
the  arduous  duties  required  of  such  a 
service.  It  is  said  that  service  in 
small  craft  destroys  the  discipline  and 
corrupts  the  morale  of  the  profession  ; 
but  by  keeping  the  boats  in  squad- 
rons, and  forming  camps  ashore  for 
the  crews,  with  regular  field-days  for 
shore  exercise  and  other  such  man- 
agement, this  difficulty  might  be  en- 
tirely overcome.  It  would  be  ludi- 
crous but  dismal  sport  to  see  the 
tricks  and  antics  of  a  gun-boat  flotilla 


combers,"  as  the  seamen  call  them, 
whom  no  officer  can  rely  on,  and 
whose  inefficiency  will  incapacitate 
us  for  striking  what  might  be  the 
first  but  finishing  stroke  of  a  naval 
campaign.  At  this  moment  we  are 
dismissing  the  five-year  men,  whose 
pay  is  actually  in  arrear,  and  who 
are  kept  waiting  in  idleness  till 
some  official  routine  is  gone  through 
and  the  pay-list  is  made  up.  The 
men,  utterly  disgusted  with  the 
treatment  they  have  received,  amuse 
themselves  in  their  leisure  by  curs- 
ing the  Queen's  Service  and  all 
who  belong  to  it ;  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  surmise  under  what 
colours  many  of  them  will  sail  ere 
long. 

The  value  of  these  veteran  seamen 
can  scarcely  be  overrated  :  they  pre- 
serve the  spirit  and  discipline  of  the 
service ;  they  are  the  sole  depositaries 
of  the  various  and  recondite  tradi- 
tions of  seamen's  lore — valuable  at  all 
times,  but  invaluable  now  among  our 
raw  crews,  half-sailors,  half-harvest- 
men,  many  of  whom  can  neither  pass 
a  seizing  nor  splice  a  rope. 

The  change  required  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  time  is  the  constitution 
of  a  permanent  force  of  seamen — gun- 
ners well  practised  in  the  manosuvres 
of  gun-boats,  well  trained  in  the  use 
of  weapons,  and  accustomed  to  act 
and  move  in  concert  both  ashore  and 
afloat. 

It  is  a  common  fashion  nowadays 
to  describe  every  squadron  that  we 
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get  together  as  a  fleet,  such  as  the 
world  has  never  witnessed;  and  in 
many  respects  such  a  description 
would  apply  correctly  to  the  force 
lately  mustered  at  Spithead.  The 
number  of  line-of-battle  ships,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  unprecedented ; 
there  were  but  24  in  all,  or,  reck- 
oning the  heavy  frigates,  27  —  pre- 


changes  seem  to  point  plainly  in 
one  direction.  A  ploughman  can 
fight  with  a  hedge-stake,  but  it  re- 
quires skill  and  cleverness  to  use  a 
rifle  with  address.  The  ships  of  the 
present  day,  rapid  in  motion,  and 
doubly  formidable  in  destructive 


appliances,  without  any  proportion- 

viiiiig  1/u.v,  jj.v«,vj  iJLj.£c*u^o,  at  — j^v,-  ate  increase  in  their  powers  of  re- 
cisely  the  number  that  Nelson  took  sistance,  evidently  demand  the  high- 
into  action  at  Trafalgar.  Such  an  est  possible  degree  of  skill ;  in  other 
assemblage  of  formidable  small- 
craft  is,  however,  quite  a  novel 


feature  in  a  British  fleet.  In  the  year 
1804,  we  built  vessels  to  the  amount 
of  28,674  tons  for  the  Royal  Service 
— a  feat  in  those  days  which  excited 
wonder  and  alarm.  Since  last  sum- 
mer we  have  launched  at  least  30,000 
tons  of  gun-boats  alone,  besides  float- 
ing batteries,  mortar-boats,  and  other 
ships  into  the  bargain. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  mo- 
dern fleet  consists  in  the  size  and 
armament  of  the  heavy  ships,  in  the 
numbers  and  metal  of  the  gun-boats, 
and  in  the  power  of  rapid  and  in- 
dependent locomotion.  All  these 


words,  quickness  and  aptitude  on 
the  part  of  the  crew.  By  a  dashing 
manoeuvre  to  bring  a  crushing  force 
suddenly  upon  a  portion  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  will  be  the  aim  of  the  officer; 
to  finish  the  work  quickly  and  deci- 
sively, before  the  error  can  be  repair- 
ed, must  be  the  business  of  the  men. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  well-drill- 
ed and  thoroughly-practised  gunners ; 
and  a  parcel  of  happy-go-lucky  sailors 
and  steamboat-stokers,  hastily  raked 
together  at  the  approach  of  war,  are 
just  as  well  qualified  for  such  ser- 
vice as  they  are  to  officiate  as  riders 
at  Astley's,  or  choristers  at  St 
Paul's. 
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SPECULATIONS   ON  THE  FUTURE. — OUR  ALLIANCES. 


THE  war-clouds  have  sunk,  and 
John  Bull  is  settling  again  in  his 
easy-chair.  He  has  done  so  some- 
what reluctantly.  With  considerable 
effort  he  had  got  roused  and  into 
action, — his  old  pugilistic  skill  was 
coming  back  to  him, — heated  with 
the  "  row,"  he  was  beginning  to  face 
about  in  all  directions  with  wonder- 
ful alacrity,  and  was  preparing  to  deal 
a  good  English  body-blow  at  his  an- 
tagonist, when  lo  !  his  friends  caught 
him  by  the  arm,  and  declared  all  was 
over !  John  could  not  easily  be 
brought  to  see  this.  Game  to  the 
backbone  himself,  he  was  slow  to 
believe  that  his  antagonist  would 
slip  down  on  his  knees  in  mid-com- 
bat, to  avoid  punishment ;  and  more- 
over, he  is  so  old-fashioned  in  his 
notions  that  he  could  not  perceive 
the  propriety  of  letting  off,  when 
caught,  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
without  exacting  the  smallest  com- 
pensation for  the  damage  done,  or 
ample  security  against  a  renewal  of 
the  disturbances.  Accordingly  John 
Bull  grumbled  a  good  deal,  and  a 
momentary  sight  of  his  brawny  arms 
as  he  put  on  his  coat  only  made  him 
think  what  little  use  he  had  made  of 
his  strength,  and  what  a  great  deal 
he  meant  to  do  in  the  next  round. 
However,  all  that  is  over  now.  The 
fireworks  and  candle-lighting  which 
he  regarded  with  sturdy  contempt 
when  announced  as  rejoicings  for  the 
Peace,  he  accepts  with  tolerable  grace 
when  converted  into  a  tribute  of 
loyalty  on  the  birthday  of  his  Queen. 
And  so,  the  war  ended,  and  his  feel- 
ings composed  again,  John  Bull  gets 
into  his  easy-chair,  and  threatens  to 
sleep. 

And  sleep  he  will.  Not,  perhaps, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ; 
for  the  common  herd  imagine  that 
when  a  man  sleeps  he  is  doing  no- 
thing,— which  is  a  great  mistake,  see- 
ing that  Life  is  always  active ;  and 
psychologists  have  shown  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  carry  on  two  differ- 
ent threads  of  existence  by  turns, — 
the  alternation  between  trance  and 
ordinary  life  being  sometimes  just  a 
shunting-off  from  one  line  of  ideas 


into  another.  Therefore,  though  it  be 
far  from  us  to  imagine  that  the  mani- 
fold activities  of  John  Bull  will  re- 
lapse into  nothingness,  even  though 
he  do  take  to  his  easy-chair  and  smoke 
the  pipe  of  peace,  yet  it  is  only  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  soon  become 
oblivious  to  most  things  connected 
with  the  war  and  foreign  politics,  and 
will  slide  away  into  very  opposite 
trains  of  thought  and  action.  No 
nation,  or  ordinary  mass  of  humanity, 
can  carry  out  two  opposite  sets  of 
ideas  equably  and  simultaneously  ; 
and  John  Bull  in  this  respect  does 
not  rise  above  the  frailty  of  his  spe- 
cies. If  he  has  to  fight,  he  does  so 
heartily  and  with  all  his  might — 
though  he  take  long  to  get  ready ; 
but  when  he  takes  to  money-making, 
to  buying  and  selling  and  the  vari- 
ous pursuits  of  peace,  it  must  be 
allowed  he  becomes  peculiarly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  occupation,  and  is  little 
disposed  to  look  at  anything  beyond 
th  e  limits  of  his  farm  or  counting-room. 
He  has  fine  instincts,  which  generally 
push  him  into  the  right  course  when 
critical  times  come,  and  he  has  also 
a  dogged  long-winded  power  of  fight- 
ing which  baffles  the  calculations  of 
his  more  astute  adversaries.  But 
John  Bull  is  in  no  sense  providus 
futuri.  Like  most  of  his  neigh- 
'bours,  he  gets  too  absorbed  in  the 
affairs  of  the  hour  to  keep  an  out- 
look on  the  future;  and,  unlike 
most  of  his  neighbours,  he  has  the 
power  of  compelling  his  rulers  to 
look  at  things  through  his  own  spec- 
tacles, and  act  as  shortsightedly 
as  himself.  The  despotic  Powers, 
whom  John  so  cordially  hates,  beat 
him  hollow  in  such  matters.  Un- 
trammelled by  the  requirements  of 
party,  or  the  prejudices  of  popular 
election,  they  gather  around  the 
throne  the  ablest  men  in  the  coun- 
try, filling  with  them  the  bureaus  at 
home  and  the  embassies  abroad ; 
from  the  masterly  views  and  infor- 
mation thus  laid  before  the  throne, 
the  true  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  State  are  deter- 
mined ;  and  the  Government,  using 
the  people  as  mere  automatons  to 
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execute  its  will,  adheres  to  its  long- 
sighted policy  from  year  to  year,  it 
may  be  for  generations.  John  Bull 
was  never  great  in  this  line,  and  he 
has  not  been  mending.  He  changes 
his  leaders  too  often  to  permit  of  any 
fixed  line  of  foreign  policy  being  car- 
ried out ;  and,  moreover,  he  is  so 
fond  of  keeping  his  money,  and  so 
sceptical  of  all  tilings  future,  that 
there  is  no  getting  him  to  assent  to 
any  changes  which  are  not  necessi- 
tated by  the  wants  of  the  hour.  In 
his  State-policy  at  least,  the  future 
and  the  invisible  have  no  influence 
upon  him  ;  and  distant  dangers,  like 
ghosts — he  does  not  believe  in  them  ! 
It  must  be  confessed  that,  for  the 
last  thirty  years  or  so,  his  leaders 
have  been  as  shortsighted  as  he 
could  desire.  We  have  never 
steadily  cultivated  a  friendship,  or 
prepared  for  an  hostility.  Brother, 
cousin,  or  enemy — it  was  all  the  same 
with  whom  we  were  negotiating  : 
we  wrangled  as  fiercely,  frequently 
more  so,  with  a  natural  friend  as 
with  an  inevitable  rival, — and  have 
let  everything  come  upon  us  hap- 
hazard. It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
cast  a  political  horoscope  as  a  guide 
to  our  foreign  policy ;  and  it  is 
needless  to  expect  any  British  Go- 
vernment nowadays  to  do  so,  un- 
less it  finds  its  efforts  sympathised 
in  and  supported  by  the  nation 
at  large.  But  the  task,  though 
difficult,  is  not  impossible, — for  the 
germs  of  the  Future  lie  before  us  in 
the  Present ;  and  we  would  gladly 
see  our  countrymen  bestowing  more 
thought  on  foreign  affairs  than  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  There- 
fore, 0  John  -Bull !  though  the  fizz 
of  the  fireworks  and  shouts  of  re- 
views— the  last  echoes  of  the  war 
— are  dying  away,  and  you  have 
betaken  yourself  to  your  easy-chair, 
with  the  intention  of  smoking  that 
yard-long  pipe  of  peace, — amidst  the 
ruminations  which  precede  your  com- 
ing slumber,  pray  give  a  thought  or 
two,  a  parting  look,  to  the  state  of 
things  abroad,  that  so  you  may  have 
some  ready-made  notions  what  to 
do  when  the  cannon  wake  you  up 
again  from  your  industrial  repose. 

Europe  is  ever  changing.  Its 
Coalitions  vary  from  age  to  age. 
And  no  one  was  more  surprised  than 
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John  Bull  two  years  ago,  to  find 
himself  in  such  new  company,  and  to 
see  all  things  changed  on  the  Conti- 
nent from  his  traditional  memories  of 
it  in  1815.  Such  changes  will  con- 
tinue,— Europe  slowly  passing  from 
one  phase  into  another — the  grand 
current  of  National  Development  gra- 
dually dislocating  and  rearranging 
the  alliances  of  its  States  ;  until,  the 
polarity  of  the  Continent  reversing 
from  what  it  was  in  1790,  a  succes- 
sion of  grand  alliances  will  be 
formed  against  Russia  and  des- 
potism, as  they  were  then  against 
France  and  revolution.  Have  we 
not  already  entered  upon  that  new 
epoch  ?  Entered  upon  it — but  that 
is  all.  The  war  just  closed  was  the 
first  brief  skirmish, — the  first  overt 
sign  that  the  Powers  of  Europe  were 
becoming  sensible  of  their  altered 
position,  and  (some  of  them)  were 
ready  to  accept  it.  Every  parallel- 
ism in  national  affairs  has  some 
points  of  difference  ;  and  though  the 
liberties  of  Europe  appear  destined 
to  be  attacked  a  Vautrance  by  Russia, 
as  they  were  fifty  years  ago  by 
France,  it  would  be  wrong  to  expect 
that  the  second  attack  will  culmi- 
nate and  pass  away  as  rapidly  as  the 
first.  France  leapt  at  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Continent, — Russia 
is  growing  up  to  it.  The  former  does 
everything  by  sudden  bounds  — 
such  is  the  genius  of  her  people  ;  the 
latter  moves  like  the  tortoise, — or 
rather  with  the  mingled  slowness, 
vastness,  and  force  of  the  glacier. 

Yes,  John  Bull  will  do  well  to 
.keep  an  eye  on  the  Continent. 
While  he  plods  away  in  his  mani- 
fold occupations,  he  should  give  a 
sharp  look  now  and  then  at  the  sea- 
channel  with  which  Providence  has 
kindly  girt  him  in  from  so  many 
misfortunes.  If  he  will  take  the 
dust  of  fifty  years  out  of  his  eyes,  he 
will  see  that  that  Channel  has  shrunk 
up  considerably  from  its  older  pro- 
portions, and  that,  if  ever  we  lose 
the  command  of  the  seas,  steam-navi- 
gation will  greatly  increase  the  ex- 
posure of  our  shores  to  attack.  In 
truth,  it  will  not  do  to  judge  of 
the  future  in  any  respect  simply 
from  the  past.  In  this  age  of  tele- 
graphs and  railways  (with  which 
latter  even  Russia  is  about  to 
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equip  herself),  coalitions  of  states, 
with  all  their  weight  of  naval  and 
military  strength,  can  come  into 
play  with  unheard-of  suddenness  and 
precision ;  and  the  ever-increasing 
intercommunion  of  nations  —  upon 
which  some  philanthropists  build  so 
many  millennial  dreams — will  only 
suffice,  in  times  of  war,  to  give  to  bel- 
ligerent alliances  a  vaster  amplitude 
and  a  dreader  force.  The  future  of 
Europe,  then,  is  not  exactly  a  thing 
to  doze  over.  We  do  not  affect  to 
see  farther  into  political  millstones 
than  most  ^people,  but  we  shall  be 
right  glad  if  we  can  set  others 
a-thinking  or  watching,— and  espe- 
cially if  John  Bull,  of  whose  prac- 
tical good  sense  we  have  a  high 
opinion,  will  open  his  honest  eyes 
a  little,  and  look  and  judge  for  him- 
self. 

In  the  years  preceding  the  first 
French  Revolution — on  the  eve  of 
the  red  deluge  of  war  which  for  a 
quarter-century  submerged  Europe — 
men  were  not  only  marrying  and  giv- 
ing in  marriage,  but  in  France  itself 
an  effusion  of  ultra-pacific  ideas  took 
place  among  the  literary  and  courtly 
classes,  as  recently  in  the  mercantile 
among  ourselves.  Mongolfier's  bal- 
loon, which  set  all  Paris  a-rhapsodis- 
ing  about  human  and  scientific  per- 
fectibility, did  not  go  up  more  bravely 
than  did  those  Utopian  dreams  of 
peace  and  everlasting  justice,  sent 
forth  by  men  standing  on  the  al- 
ready smoking  crust  of  the  volcano  ; 
and  Condprcet,  who  speculated  on 
the  possibility  of  an  indefinite  exten- 
sion of  human  life,  lived  to  seek  a 
refuge  in  the  poison-cup  from  the 
ignominy  of  the  scaffold.  A  parallel 

Ehenomenon,  we  need  hardly  say, 
as  of  late  years  been  witnessed 
in  our  own  Isles.  Such  dreams, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  ever-recur- 
rent in  human  history,  and  are 
generally  most  rife  on  the  very  eve 
of  a  fresh  outburst  of  war.  Nor  is 
this  wonderful :  for  it  is  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  tranquillity  that  makes 
men  fancy  that  it  will  be  eternal ; 
and  so  the  peace-dream  goes  on  in- 
creasing in  strength  until  the  actual 
moment  of  the  dread  awakening.  It 
is  a  delusion,  and  sometimes  to 
nations  a  fatal  one  ;  and  the  British 
nation  may  congratulate  itself  that 
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its  dream  of  this  kind  has  been  broken 
so  softly,  and  in  time. 

To  any  one  who  really  sees  Europe 
as  it  actually  is  at  this  hour,  the 
spectacle  is  a  sad  one.  To  him  who 
forgets  that  God  rules  all,  from  evil 
still  evoking  good,  it  is  a  hopeless 
one.  Are  we  really  at  the  close  of  a 
war,  or  only  at  the  beginning  of  one 
still  greater?  Take  up  the  news- 
papers— those  Arguses,  whose  eyes 
travel  to  and  fro  on  the  face  of  the 
earth — and  what  do  we  read  of? 
First  come  voices  of  trouble  from 
the  East.  Troubles  in  Arabia, — fifty 
thousand  rebels  at  Mecca  swearing 
that  the  Sultan  has  forsworn  the 
Prophet  ;  troubles  in  Syria — wild 
men  at  Naplouse  rising  because 
there  is  no  one  to  keep  them  down  ; 
troubles  in  Bagdad,  smouldering; 
troubles  at  Smyrna  and  other  places 
in  Anatolia,  where  the  Charter  we 
wrung  from  the  Porte  is  only  setting 
Turk  and  Christian  the  faster  by  the 
ears;  perfect  anarchy  in  Greece, — 
neither  man  nor  goods  safe  beyond 
three  miles  from  the  coast,  where 
French  troops  patrol— and  the  people 
fiercer  than  ever  against  the  Otto- 
mans, and  more  than  ever  frantic  to 
kiss  the  feet  of  the  Czar,  and  subject 
themselves  to  an  iron  despotism 
which  is  probably  marked  out  by 
Providence  as  the  sole  effectual  cure 
for  Hellenic  madness.  So  much  for 
Turkey — which,  our  rulers  tell  us, 
we  have  rescued  and  made  strong! 
Is  there  a  single  whole  place  in  it 
from  head  to  foot  1  But  "  we  have 
checked  the  southward  progress  of 
Russia."  For  the  moment.  But  why 
those  cries  for  help  from  the  Caucasus 
— that  marshalling  of  Chruleif's  host 
— those  plans  now  preparing  in  the 
bureaus  at  St  Petersburg  for  new 
forts  qn  the  east  side  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  a  war-navy  on  the  Caspian  ? 

Turkey  disintegrating,  and  Russia 
adhering  to  her  "  hereditary  policy," 
—  this  is  but  one  scene  of  the 
diorama.  Take  another  phase  of  the 
troubles.  Were  there  ever  before  so 
many  "armies  of  occupation"  in 
Europe  ?  Austrians  in  the  Principa- 
lities, British  and  French  in  Turkey 
and  Greece,  French  and  Austrians  in 
Italy, — all  most  generously  keeping 
the  peace  in  other  people's  terri- 
tories— the  wrong  men  in  the  right 
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place !  The  sight  of  those  various 
white,  blue,  and  red  coated  sol- 
diers in  alien  countries  is  a  signifi- 
cant proof  of  the  disjointed  state  of 
affairs.  It  is  like  the  sight  of  dra- 
goons in  a  mob,  telling  of  troubles. 
Italy  is  specially  the  seat  of  troubles 
and  the  object  of  apprehensions. 
Geologically  the  most  volcanic  of 
European  countries,  she  is  so  now  also 
politically.  The  damp  dungeons  of 
Naples  teem  with  victims,  and  King 
Bomba  overawes  his  people  by 
means  of  brigands  and  lazzaroni. 
French  bayonets  around  the  Vatican 
alone  ward  off'  a  new  Roman  Re- 
public and  a  second  flight  of  the 
Pope  to  Gaeta.  Austria,  overpass- 
ing her  own  frontiers,  has  corps  of 
occupation  alike  in  Parma  and  the 
Legations,  where  they  rule  like 
demons;— and  in  her  own  Italian 
territories  there  prevails  only  a 
milder  form  of  the  same  reign  of 
terror.  Radetzky  writes  to  Vienna 
that  either  his  master  must  say  No 
at  once  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Western  Powers  and  Sardinia,  or  he 
will  resign  !  Indeed,  in  the  present 
combustible  state  of  the  peninsula, 
can  Austria  recede  without  evoking 
the  flames?  It  is  a  duel  between 
Austria  and  Sardinia,  contesting  the 
supremacy  of  Italy.  Sardinia  de- 
mands—  publicly  in  the  face  of 
Europe  demands,  that  the  cords 
which  bind  Italy  shall  be  slackened. 
If  Austria  yield,  the  star  of  Piedmont 
rises  higher  on  the  horizon,  and  all 
eyes  turn  to  it.  The  light  of  hope 
will  grow  stronger  all  over  the 
peninsula,  and  the  slackening  of  her 
cords  will  only  make  galled  Italy 
pant  more  furiously  to  be  free.  But 
what  a  spectacle  for  modern  Europe  ! 
Italy  and  Greece — the  heirs  of  the 
classic  empires,  the  descendants  of 
the  ruling  spirits  of  the  ancient 
world— both  mad  and  miserable — 
raving  and  chafing  with  a  fury  un- 
intelligible to  northern  races  !  Why, 
the  very  soldiers  of  our  Italian  Le- 
gion at  Malta  are  grown  delirious 
— have  been  shouting  and  stabbing 
"  for  liberty  "  in  a  place  where  there 
is  nothing  but  batteries  and  oranges 
— and  would  doubtless  throw  them- 
selves into  the  sea  to  swim  for  Sicily, 
if  they  could  carry  their  arms  with 
them. 
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Is  this  peace  ?  Cross  the  Alps  and 
look  northwards.  Poland  groaning, 
and  at  times  hoping,  but  securely 
manacled,  and  perhaps  about  to  be 
offered  by  her  master  a  politic  sop. 
Hungary,  bleeding  at  the  heart,  but 
with  no  hope  on  earth,  save  in  the 
utter  crumbling  of  the  Hapsburg 
throne,  which  would  only  bring  a 
Muscovite  instead  of  an  Austrian 
bondage.  These  we  count  not  at 
present.  They  figure  largely  in  the 
speculations  of  superficial  observers, 
but  it  is  not  by  them  that  the 
troubled  sleep  of  Europe  will  first 
be  broken ;  indeed  it  seems  to  us 
their  day  cannot  come  at  all  until 
Germany  and  Italy  have  first  gone 
through  the  fire,  and  come  out 
greatly  changed.  But  Germany  is 
troubled,  and  will  probably  be  into 
the  furnace  sooner  than  most  people 
imagine.  Destitute  of  the  mad  im- 
pulses of  the  South,  less  demonstra- 
tive even  than  the  French,  the  Ger- 
mans do  not  give  tongue  much  before 
they  act,  but  there  are  symptoms 
that  the  tranquillity  of  Central  Europe 
is  anything  but  secure.  The  policy 
of  the  Governments  towards  the 
people  has  become  most  reactionary 
— in  many  respects  there  is  less  free- 
dom now  than  there  was  before  1848 
— and  even  in  the  "  free  republic  "  of 
Hamburg,  the  most  cruel  measures 
of  oppression  are  put  in  force  against 
the  Press.  The  Germans  are  a 
slow-moving  race,  and  if  they  had 
even  a  promise  of  better  things 
coming,  they  would  wait  on,  smoking 
their  pipes,  and  drinking  their  beer, 
•with  true  Teutonic  phlegm,  for  an- 
other generation.  But  at  present  they 
have  not  even  a  promise  of  better 
things, — the  nobility,  worse  than  the 
throne,  seem  only  bent  upon  pushing 
things  backwards  towards  feudalism ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  were 
revolution  to  recommence  in  serious 
form  either  at  Paris  or  in  Italy,  Ger- 
many would  speedily  catch  the  flame. 
In  France  itself  tranquillity  is  only 
secure  so  long  as  the  firm  hand  of 
Napoleon  III.  holds  the  reins.  While 
he  lives,  France  will  not  throw  its 
rider.  But  his  death  would  resolve 
all  into  chaos  ;  and  Bourbonists, 
Republicans,  and  Socialists  would  be 
seen  struggling  together  in  the  dread 
maelstrom.  For  such  a  convulsion 
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there  can  be  but  one  issue.  Order 
must  be  re-established, — but  around 
whom  is  the  nation  to  rally  ?  Suppose 
Napoleon  III.  gone,  what  Saul  is  there 
overtopping  all  the  rest  by  head  and 
shoulders  ?  What  name  is  there,  but 
one,  that  is  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  Paris  and  a  few  leading  towns  1 

Finally,  look  at  Spain.  There, 
revolution  and  change  have  been 
brooding  and  emeutes  exploding 
for  the  last  two  years.  The  whole 
atmosphere  of  Spain  at  present  is 
electric,  and  portentous  of  storms. 
The  Queen  is  unrespected,  and  her 
power  but  a  name  ;  while  two  puis- 
sant dictators,  Espartero  and  O'Don- 
neli — the  one  a  Liberal  and  the  other 
a  Royalist — each  ready  to  trip  up  the 
other,  rule  precariously  in  her  stead. 
And  ever  and  anon  plots  and  con- 
spiracies explode  in  the  provinces — 
now  Carlist,  now  republican  in  cha- 
racter,—  each  failing,  only  that  it 
may  grow  stronger  and  reappear ; 
while  powerful  attempts  to  carry 
votes  of^censure  against  the  Govern- 
ment, show  that  the  discontent  finds 
voice  and  sympathy  in  the  Cortes. 
Thus  these  two  opposite  principles 
are  slowly  maturing  and  preparing 
for  a  trial  of  strength  ;  and,  looking 
at  the  essentially  monarchic  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  it  seems  to  us 
that  Boyalism  will  ultimately  carry 
the  day.  Liberalism  will  culminate 
in  a  democratic  outbreak,  and  then 
the  nation  will  react  into  Carlism. 

Such,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  essen- 
tial condition  of  the  leading  States 
of  the  Continent.  Troubled  they  are, 
all  of  them.  Never  was  the  political 
state  of  Europe  so  full  of  quicksands. 
"  Distress  of  nations,  and  perplexity" 
— such  is  the  exact  aspect  of  the  times. 
One  cannot  take  a  bold  step  any 
way  without  plunging  into  abysses 
which  the  future  only  can  fathom. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  evidently  transi- 
tion-state of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
Turkey  is  disintegrating — Italy  is  on 
the  eve  of  exploding, — even  Germany 
is  not  safe ;  and  a  crisis  in  any  one 
of  these  quarters  may  set  Europe 
by  the  ears.  Liberalism  and  Des- 
potism are  for  the  moment  strangely 
mterweaved.  France  threatens  the 
press  of  Belgium, — Austria  similarly 
threatens  Sardinia,  and  crushes  Italy. 
Sardinia  menaces  despotic  Austria, 
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— England  sympathises  with  freedom 
everywhere,  but  does  not  act, — 
France  dreads  an  outbreak  in  Italy, 
and  stands  balancing  between  Austria 
and  Sardinia,  yet  at  the  same  time 
is  not  disinclined  to  intervene  to 
check  Espartero  and  democracy  in 
Spain.  We  believe  the  designs  of 
Napoleon  III.  towards  Italy  are  the 
best  possible  for  that  country.  If  he 
could  get  his  wish,  he  would  have 
Austria,  Naples,  and  Rome  to  relax 
the  severity  of  their  rule,  and  reor- 
ganise their  administrative  system  so 
as  to  insure  at  once  more  efficiency  and 
more  justice ;  the  French  and  Austrian 
troops  would  then  retire  into  their 
own  territories,  and  the  Italians, 
mollified  by  these  concessions,  would 
remain  quiet  for  years  to  come,  and 
would  grow  fitter  for  liberty  when 
the  hour  of  independence  at  last  ar- 
rived. We  say  we  believe  that  such 
are  the  desires  of  the  French  Emperor, 
for  the  belief  tallies  with  his  profes- 
sions, and  (what  is  of  much  more 
consequence)  with  his  interests.  A 
revolution  in  Italy  would  be  most 
embarrassing  to  Napoleon  III.  At 
present  he  hovers  undecided  between 
the  despotic  regime  and  that  of  popu- 
lar government.  We  think  he  would 
adopt  the  latter  if  he  could, — we  be- 
lieve he  would  relax  his  rule,  and  take 
the  bit  out  of  the  mouth  of  France, 
if  the  dreary  turbulence  of  the  fac- 
tions permitted.  He  is  "the  Elect 
of  eight  millions" — that  is  at  once 
his  boast  and  his  strength  ;  and  he 
has  no  desire  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
princes  to  whom  despotism  is  a  prin- 
ciple, and  the  people  a  nullity.  But 
a  revolutionary  outbreak  in  Italy- 
would  force  him  from  his  intermedi- 
ate position,  and  compel  him  to  take 
an  extreme  part  on  the  side  either  of 
liberty  or  despotism.  French  troops 
garrison  Rome, — were  the  Italians  to 
rise  against  them  as  well  as  against 
the  Austrians,  Napoleon  III.  could 
hardly  help  playing  the  game  of  des- 
potism by  joining  Austria  in  putting 
down  the  revolution.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  outbreak  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  lead  France 
to  espouse  the  side  of  the  Italians, 
Napoleon  III.  must  identify  himself 
with  the  cause  of  freedom  and  na- 
tionality,— in  which  case  all  Europe 
would  at  once  be  in  a  blaze.  But  an 
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insuperable  obstacle  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  policy  by  the  French 
Emperor,  is  the  effect  it  would  have 
upon  his  own  Government.  Could 
he  become  the  champion  of  liberty 
abroad,  and  yet  maintain  the  shackles 
of  repression  at  home  1  Could  he 
maintain  his  imperial  system  in 
France  with  democracy  in  the  as- 
cendant in  Italy  and  Spain  1  Unques- 
tionably not.  But  might  he  not,  in 
such  a  case,  boldly  adventure  the  ex- 
periment of  popularising  his  system 
of  government,  and  so  keep  his  policy 
at  home  in  unison  with  his  policy 
abroad?  Again  no;  for  a  time  of 
war  is  a  bad  one  for  relaxing  the 
reins  of  government,— indeed,  the  na- 
tural course  in  such  seasons  is  rather 
to  draw  tighter  the  reins,  in  order  to 
obtain  greater  unity  and  centralisa- 
tion, and  so  impart  greater  force  to 
the  machine  of  Government.  Louis 
Napoleon  is  not  a  despot  by  nature, — 
at  least  not  more  so  than  is  every 
man  of  dominating  talents  and  force 
of  character ;  and  we  doubt  not  he 
would  give  free  institutions  to  France 
if  the  nation  could  use  them  aright. 
But  for  our  own  part,  we  see  not  the 
least  symptom  of  France  being  ready 
for  any  such  change,— nor  is  the 
Emperor  likely  to  adopt  it.  Yet  this 
much  we  may  say  by  way  of  prog- 
nostic,— Should  Napoleon  III.  unex- 
pectedly begin  to  popularise  his  sys- 
tem of  government,  Austria  and 
the  despotic  States  had  better  look 
to  their  arms ;  for  it  will  be  a  sign 
that  the  sagacious  ruler  of  France 
sees  a  European  struggle  impending, 
and  has  resolved  to  espouse  the 
popular  side. 

The  Italian  question,  we  repeat,  is 
a  trying  one  for  the  French  Emperor. 
It  must  come  to  an  issue,  which  we 
do  not  see  can  be  long  kept  back. 
Austria  and  Sardinia,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  opposite  principles, 
stand  face  to  face.  Between  them 
there  can  be  no  compromise,— one  or 
other  must  fall.  Both  are  aware  of 
this.  Austria  is  fortifying  her  posi- 
tions, and  pushing  forward  her  out- 


her  enemy's 
Sardinia,  with  her  back  to  the  wall, 
is  playing  her  last  card,  before  engag- 
ing in  a  contest  of  lite  and  death. 


She  knows  that  she  has  no  mercy  to 
expect  from  Austria, — therefore  she 
does  not  stand  upon  ceremony,  and 
boldly  appeals  to  the  Western  Powers 
to  come  to  the  help  of  Italy.  She  calls 
upon  them  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  cf 
the  peninsula,  and,  by  timely  ame- 
liorations wrung  from  Austria  and 
her  deputy-governments  in  Naples 
and  Rome,  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  a  contest  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  the  most  embittered  character. 
England  will  sympathise  with  the 
appeal,  but  she  cannot  act  unless 
.trance  go  along  with  her.  If  the 
appeal  be  not  answered— not  in  fair 
words,  for  of  these  there  will  be  no 
lack,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  accom- 
plish its  object,  it  is  all  up  with  Italy 
and  Sardinia— for  the  present.  For 
such  a  holding-back  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  Powers  will  prove  that 
Napoleon  III.,  although  willing  to 
befriend  Italy  by  means  of  remon- 
strances, is  ready  to  crush  liberty  and 
anarchy  in  one  common  fate  rather 
than  break  with  Austria,  or  risk  the 
spread  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  to 
his  own  dominions.  And  Italy,  if  it 
attempt  an  insurrection  unsupport- 
ed by  France,  must  be  crushed  by 
the  overwhelming  and  well-appoint- 
ed forces  of  the  Austrian  monarchy. 
But  will  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria  be  lasting  ?  As 
long  as  the  French  Government  is 
ready  to  combat  Liberalism,  and  be 
as  useful  to  Austria  as  Russia  would 
be,  but  no  longer.  Austria  is  in  a 
delicate  and  perilous  position.  Her 
statesmen  have  shown  consummate 
ability  in  piloting  her  hitherto,  but 
she  cannot  ultimately  be  kept  off  the 
rocks.  She  has  quarrelled  with  Rus- 
sia, and  has  only  half  gained  France, 
while  neither  England  nor  Prussia 
will  stir  a  finger  on  her  behalf.  Do 
as  she  likes,  Austria  will  ultimately 
be  overshadowed  by  the  growing 
might  of  Russia.  And  the  Czars 
may  act  towards  her  in  two  ways. 
Not  a  few  of  the  statesmen  of  Russia 
have  counselled  the  destruction  of 
the  Austrian  empire  as  the  best  policy 
for  the  Czars  ;  and  it  is  known  that 
the  late  Czar's  intervention  in  Hun- 
gary, which  saved  Austria  in  1849, 
was  done  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  the  majority  of  his  council.  Sup- 
pose this  inimical  course  be  pursued 
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towards  Austria  now, — then,  the  next 
time  Italy  is  in  revolt,  Russia  would 
stir  up  similar  movements  amongst 
the  Slavonic  population  of  eastern 
Austria,  and  _  might  win  the  support 
of  the  Gallician  Poles  by  promising 
to  incorporate  them  with  the  rest  of 
their  nation  in  a  revived  Archduchy 
of  Poland.  Were  such  a  scheme 
successful,  Austria  would  be  annihi- 
lated—of her  heterogeneous  empire 
nothing  would  be  left  but  her  Ger- 
man provinces,  which  would  by-and- 
by  become  merged  in  an  united  Ger- 
many. Thus  Muscovite  vengeance 
would  be  wreaked  to  the  full.  But 
if  gratitude  be  a  thing  unknown  in 
diplomacy,  so  also  is  revenge.  It  is 
self-interest  alone  that  is  looked  to ; 
and,  judging  by  this  rule,  we  should 
infer  that,  bitterly  as  Russia  has  been 
incensed  by  the  recent  conduct  of 
Austria,  she  will  by-and-by  prefer  to 
be  reconciled  to,  and  make  a  tool  of 
Austria,  rather  than  destroy  her. 
Austria  is  a  State  that  will  be  despotic 
to  the  last  hour  of  her  existence ; 
hence  in  these  times,  when  every  war 
tends  to  become  a  contest  of  demo- 
cracy and  absolutism,  she  is  a  natural 
ally  of  Russia,  the  champion  of  abso- 
lutism. And  Russia,  it  seems  to  us, 
has  too  strong  a  motive  in  keeping  de- 
mocracy at  a  distance  from  her  own 
frontiers  to  set  about  destroying  a 
kindred  State,  which  acts  as  an  effi- 
cient barrier.  Russia  may  pat  Italian 
revolution  on  the  back,  in  order  to 
frighten  Austria,  but  she  will  not  at 
present  hunt  Austria  to  the  death. 
Austria,  then,  on  occasion  of  her  next 
extremity,  will  seek  a  reconcilement 
with  her  powerful  neighbour,  and  in 
return  for  the  renewed  patronage  of 
the  latter,  will  engage  to  co-operate 
implicitly  in  Russia's  projects  of  am- 
bition. Despite  all  the  treaties, 
secret  and  avowed,  by  which  it  is  being 
sealed,  we  anticipate  that  the  recent 
alienation  between  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia will  prove  of  a  temporary  charac- 
ter. It  was  forced  upon  Austria 
by  the  formidable  proportions  of 
the  anti- Russian  alliance,  which 
threatened  to  sever  from  her  at  one 
stroke  her  Italian  provinces  if  she 
took  part  with  the  enemy ;  but  it 
will  be  observed,  that  while  leaning 
to  the  side  of  the  Alliance,  she  has 
steadily  endeavoured  to  present  a 
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minimum  of  opposition  to  Russia. 
Napoleon  I.  predicted  that  Austria 
would  join  Russia  in  partitioning 
Turkey  ;  and  though  the  adroitness 
of  the  nephew  has  temporarily  falsi- 
fied the  prediction  of  the  uncle,  we 
have  little  doubt  it  will  yet  come  true. 
From  these  calculations  of  the  pro- 
bable moves  impending  on  the  chess- 
board of  Europe,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  immediate  future,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  does  not  promise  to  be  such  as 
will  well  accord  with  the  wishes  or 
interests  of  our  country.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  prospects  of  liberty  on 
the  Continent  are  not  satisfactory. 
England  and  Russia  are  the  only 
States  that  have  as  yet  a  definite 
policy,  a  clear  course  to  pursue,  and 
these  courses  are  antagonistic.  Rus- 
sia is  for  Absolutism,  England  for 
freedom  and  Constitutionalism.  The 
other  Powers  waver  in  their  course. 
Austria  is  despotic  enough,  but  hesi- 
tates between  France  and  Russia ; 
Prussia  fancies  she  leans  to  liber- 
alism, but  fears  her  people  more 
than  she  dreads  Russia ;  France 
sympathises  with  liberty  abroad, 
yet  dares  not  fight  for  it,  because 
in  dread  of  anarchy  at  home  ;  and 
the  same  strange  combination  is 
seen  in  her  alliances,  for  she  seeks  to 
lean  at  once  upon  England  and  up- 
on Austria.  Thus  England  and  Rus- 
sia form  the  opposite  political  poles 
of  Europe.  Each  mounted  high 
upon  a  principle,  they  steadily 
regard  each  other  across  an  inter- 
mediate mass  of  wavering  States,  and 
watch  to  profit  by  the  fluctuations  of 
the  mass.  There  is  no  disguising 
that  they  are  necessary  antagonists 
• —  antagonists  everywhere.  Like 
thunder-clouds,  they  are  slowly  ap- 
proaching each  other  in  the  East, 
where  the  collision  will  be  terrible, 
drawing  into  its  vortex  the  popula- 
tions of  one-half  of  Asia.  And  in 
Europe  the  collision  will  be  not  the 
less  marked  because  it  is  one  of  prin- 
ciples. We  do  not  take  a  jaundiced 
view  of  our  great  antagonist.  The 
system  of  absolutism  which  she 
champions  is  as  good  for  Russia  in 
her  present  state  as  constitutionalism 
is  for  Britain.  Indeed,  it  is  this  very- 
fact  that  gives  to  the  antagonism  of 
these  two  Powers  its  greatest  vehe- 
mence. Neither  can  part  with  its 
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characteristic  principle,  and  the  prin- 
ciples are  so  opposite  that  thejr  can- 
not come  together  without  collision. 
British  Cabinets  need  not  strive  to 
blind  Russia  by  fair  words ;  they 
need  not  bend  the  knee  or  make 
sacrifices  to  her  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing her  our  friend.  Russia  will  not 
so  be  blinded.  We  wish  we  were 
certain  that  our  own  Cabinets  will 

Erove  equally  proof  to  cajolery.  The 
ite  Czar  used  to  say  that  France  is 
an  intermittent  volcano,  but  England 
an  ever-burning  foyer  of  revolutions 
—or,  as  Englishmen  would  phrase 
it,  a  steady  sun  of  freedom,  whose 
beams  ever  tend  to  develop  on  the 
Continent  those  movements  towards 
liberty  which  it  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  Russian  absolutism  to  re- 
Eress.  The  mere  existence  of  Eng- 
md  in  her  present  condition,  there- 
fore, is  obnoxious  to  Powers  which 
adhere  to  the  despotic  system ;  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  these  Powers  will  shortly  ac- 
quire, though  probably  but  for  a 
brief  period,  an  unexampled  ascen- 
dancy on  the  Continent.  Therefore 
let  John  Bull  stand  on  his  guard. 
There  may  be  other  Conferences  than 
those  lately  concluded  at  Paris ;  and 
the  menace  made  to  Belgium  against 
her  free  press,  and  now  taken  up  by 
Austria  against  Sardinia,  may  be 
directed  in  due  time,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  despotic  courts  of  the  Conti- 
nent, against  ourselves.  Poor  Sar- 
dinia !  in  the  coming  troubles  we  fear 
things  will  go  hard  with  her,  but  how 
can  we  help  her  ?  Yet  let  her  take 
this  as  some  consolation, — if  she  be 
doomed  to  obscuration  by  her  too 
powerful  foes,  it  will  only  be  to  shine 
out  again  with  treble  effulgence  here- 
after. For,  if  there  be  one  sure  pre- 
diction as  to  the  future  of  Europe,  it 
is  that  Italy  will  yet  be  free,  and 
that  Sardinia  will  be  its  star. 

"  Calculation  is  everything,"  said 
the  elder  Napoleon.  We  do  not  as- 
sume the  prophet's  mantle,  or  affect 
to  say,  in  arbitrary  fashion,  simply 
that  such  things  shall  be.  But  the 
germ  of  the  future  lies  in  the  present ; 
and  from  the  seeds  now  germinating 
under  our  eyes,  we  seek  to  understand 
what  will  be  the  result.  Looking 
into  the  inside  of  things  is  a  safer 
source  of  augury  than  inspecting  the 
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entrails  of  birds.  We  take  things  as 
they  are,  and  endeavour  to  work  out 
the  result  by  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  pun)  a  process  of  compound 
interest.  Find  out  the  interests  of  a 
government  or  people,  and  its  power 
of  carrying  them  out  (which  depends 
on  their  relation  to  the  interests  of 
other  States),  and  one  can  tell  pretty 
nearly  what  the  policy  of  that  govern- 
ment or  people  will  be.  Judging  by 
this  rule,  we  should  prognosticate  a 
speedy  disintegration  of  the  Turkish 
empire, — the  outbreak  of  popular 
movements  in  Europe  (especially  in 
Italy  and  Spain),  and  the  repression 
of  those  movements, — to  be  followed 
by  a  grand  gala-season  for  the  Despoti  c 
Powers,  during  which  time  the  liber- 
ties and  Mediterranean  possessions  of 
this  country  will  be  seriously  endan- 
gered. If  'England,  by  means  of  an 
overwhelming  fleet,  can  ride  out  the 
first  burst  of  this  tempest,  she  will 
be  safe  ;  for  such  a  league  of  despotic 
governments  cannot  long  keep  down 
Europe,  and  a  mighty  heave  in  France 
and  Germany — a  wiser  and  more 
powerful  1848 — will  shiver  the  fabric 
of  despotism  all  over  western  and 
central  Europe,  giving  birth  to  a 
federally  united  Germany,  and  other 
arrangements,  as  to  which  it  is  not 
needful  nor  very  safe  to  speak.  What 
immediately  concerns  us  is,  that  a 
balancing  of  contingencies  appears 
clearly  to  threaten  an  unexampled 
ascendancy  of  despotic  power  on  the 
Continent.  In  such  circumstances, 
who  will  be  our  friends  ]  What  are 
to  be  our  Alliances  1 
.  Let  us  first  say,  that  a  nation's 
main  trust  must  ever  lie  in  itself. 
"  Put  not  your  faith  in  princes,"  is  as 
wise  a  maxim  in  international  poli- 
tics as  in  private  life  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  more  unstable  than  foreign 
alliances.  The  main  danger  to  Eng- 
land must  come  across  the  seas.  The 
greatest  development  of  military 
power  cannot  hurt  us  in  Europe, — (it 
is  different  in  Asia).  Or  rather  we 
should  say,  the  military  power  of  our 
enemies  is  only  to  be  feared  in  so  far 
as  it  may  tend  to  place  at  their  dis- 
posal naval  power  also.  When  Na- 
poleon and  Alexander  met  on  the 
raft  at  Tilsit  to  compose  their  old 
feud,  and  cement  an  alliance  by  the 
bonds  of  a  common  hatred  of  Eng- 
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land,  it  was  arranged  by  a  secret 
clause  of  the  treaty  to  suddenly  seize 
upon  the  fleet  of  neutral  Denmark, 
and  add  it  to  the  vast  naval  arma- 
ments with  which  they  purposed  to 
assail  the  indomitable  Islanders.  The 
British  Government  of  that  day  was 
too  quick  for  them ;  but,  looking  at 
the  mingled  timidity  and  blindness 
become  chronic  in  our  statesmen,  we 
question  if  any  British  Cabinet  would 
have  the  energy  and  moral  courage  to 
repeat  such  a  coup-de-main  in  similar 
circumstances  now.  Yes,  the  military 
power  of  our  foes  is  only  to  be  dreaded 
as  a  means  of  concussing  other  mari- 
time States  into  their  alliance  against 
us.  What  we  have  specially  to  guard 
against  is,  a  confederacy  which  may 
be  able  to  briny  together  naval  forces 
superior  to  our  own.  Everything 
remote  appears  to  common  minds 
improbable  ;  anything  that  has  never 
yet  happened  appears  to  them  impos- 
sible. John  Bull,  therefore,  is  likely 
to  be  top  incredulous  on  this  point — 
too  confident  in  his  "  wooden  walls," 
without  taking  pains  to  see  that  they 
are  kept  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
the  times.  But  this  only  makes  us 
more  desirous  to  bring  the  matter 
under  the  old  gentleman's  notice,  and 
to  request  him  to  consider  what  a 
plight  we  should  all  be  in  were  a 
hostile  confederacy  to  get  the  upper 
hand  of  us  at  sea.  Suppose  we  have 
"  bold  Britons"  enough  to  throw  back 
into  the  sea  the  myriad  regiments 
which  a  Continental  Coalition  could 
direct  against  our  shores— suppose 
even  (for  we  don't  wish  to  shock 
John's  nerves  over-much)  the  mer- 
chant navies  in  the  Thames  and 
Mersey  escape  the  enemy's  bombs, 
and  that  our  foes  are  so  remarkably 
humane  or  timid  as  to  leave  our 
coast-towns  unvisited  (contingencies 
which,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  cannot 
believe  in) — but  suppose  all  this, 
and  that  the  enemy,  with  singular 
forbearance,  confined  his  operations 
exclusively  to  the  high  seas ;  still, 
what  condition  would  we  be  in  at 
the  end  of  half  a  year's  block- 
ade ?  Ask  Mr  Villiers,  Mr  Eco- 
nomist Wilson,  or  any  other  great 
authority  on  the  Corn -laws,  to 
tell  from  the  imports  how  far  the 
grain-produce  of  this  country  now 
falls  snort  of  the  consumption,  and 
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then  it  will  be  plain  to  every  one  that 
six  months'  blockade  would  see  us  all 
half-starving.  Besides,  as  only  one- 
third  of  our  population  find  work 
upon  the  soil,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  are  engaged  in  manufactures 
and  shopkeepiug, — a  stoppage  of  our 
commerce  consequent  upon  losing  the 
command  of  the  seas  would  throw  at 
least  a  third  of  our  people  out  of 
work,  and  would  call  the  sponge  into 
play  against  the  National  Debt- 
Mind  this,  0  ye  Fundholders  and 
Capitalists  !  who  are  ever  so  clamor- 
ous for  peace  and  peace-establish- 
ments. .Remember  that  England  has 
a  great  deal  more  to  fight  for  than 
mere  "  honour ;"  and  that  one  of  the 
first  and  most  inevitable  consequen- 
ces of  letting  our  enemies  get  the  up- 
perhand  of  us  at  sea  will  be — must 
be— a,  suspension  of  the  payment  of 
the  interest  (£28,000,000!)  of  the 
National  Debt. 

It  should  be  an  object  in  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  ever  to  aim  at  keep- 
ing down  the  naval  power  of  the  Con- 
tinental States;  for  every  increase 
in  the  naval  forces  of  our  rivals  ne- 
cessitates a  corresponding  increase  in 
our  own,  and  corresponding  expense 
to  the  nation.  The  great  blunder  of 
the  last  war — as  we  repeatedly  point- 
ed out  during  its  continuance— was 
our  missing  the  fair  opportunity  it  pre- 
sented of  destroying  the  Baltic  fleet  of 
Russia.  Had  we  destroyed  that  fleet, 
England  would  have  been  safe  against 
every  contingency  for  the  next  gene- 
ration ;  for  then,  come  what  mi^ht, 
we  could  have  had  little  else  to  face 
than  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
which  we  could  have  dealt  with  easily, 
and  at  little  expense  to  ourselves. 
Whereas  now  there  exist  the  elements 
of  a  naval  Continental  Confederacy 
which  at  some  future  time  may  push 
us  hard.  At  the  opening  of  the  war 
two  years  ago,  it  is  a  fact  too  much 
overlooked,  that  the  fleet  of  Russia 
equalled  in  strength  me  united  navies 
of  England  and  France.  What,  then, 
would  have  been  the  position  of  this 
country  if  the  French  Emperor  had  ac- 
cepted the  Czar's  secret  overture  to  go 
halves  with  him  in  the  spoiling  of  Tur- 
key? Clearly,  we  must  have  suc- 
cumbed, and  by  a  timely  diplomatic 
surrender  have  averted  the  attack  of 
Powers  which  we  were  as  little  able  to 
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encounter  by  sea  as  by  land.  We  ta^ 
of  the  invulnerability  of  our  island- 
position  !  Why,  a  union  of  the  French 
and  Russian  fleets  in  1854  would 
have  swept  the  British  flag  from  the 
seas,  blocked  us  up  like  a  beleaguered 
fortress,  and  made  us  feel  of  what 
little  use  are  bales  of  calicoes  to  a 
starving  people.  "  Live  and  learn  " 
is  the  real  maxim  of  existence  ;  but 
what  we  deplore  is,  that  John  Bull 
won't  learn— or  at  least  is  very  slow 
about  it.  He  won't  take  the  trouble 
to  make  a  single  reflection  or  induc- 
tion for  himself.  Hence  a  danger 
escaped  never  attracts  his  attention  ; 
and  he  bids  fair  to  plod  on  in  very 
stupid  phlegm  until  this  naval  peril 
hits  him  much  more  sharply  in  the 
face  than  we,  or  any  other  of  his 
many  well-wishers,  desire. 

One  good  result  of  the  late  war  is, 
that  it  has  been  the  means  of  equipping 
England  admirably  in  the  very  arm 
which  she  so  especially  needs.  In 
the  long-run  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  efficiency  imparted  to  our 
naval  armaments  has  been  worth  the 
whole  cost  of  the  war  ;  and  future 
historians  may  have  it  to  note,  that 
the  short  war  now  closed  came  as  a 
special  providence  to  England,  to 
rouse  her  betimes  from  her  undue 
securit.y,  and  prepare  her  for  the 
infinitely  greater  dangers  of  con- 
tests yet  to  come.  We  see  reason 
to  believe  that  an  alliance  between 
France  and  Russia,  at  the  expense  of 
England,  lies  in  the  womb  of  the 
future.  It  may  not  be  while  Napo- 
leon III.  lives  and  rules — or  if  so,  it 
will  be  a  contingency  which  he  him- 
self will  deplore  ;  but,  as  in  the  funda- 
mentally unsettled  state  of  dynastic 
matters  in  France,  even  the  triumph 
of  the  Fusion  cannot  be  regarded  as 
impossible,  a  state  of  hostility  in 
such  circumstances  would  be  almost 
a  matter  of  course.  Popery  would 
then  have  a  brief  gala -season  on 
the  Continent  as  well  as  despotism — 
and,  moreover,  England  may  show 
such  sympathy  with  insurgents  for 
liberty  on  the  Continent,  and  _her 
press  may  so  vehemently  and  assidu- 
ously assail  the  despotic  governments, 
as  to  mark  her  out  to  them  as  an 
object  for  their  common  attack.  If 
Spain  (as  is  on  the  cards)  have  by 
that  time  relapsed  under  the  sway  of 


Carlism,  as  a  reaction  from  demo- 
cracy, we  need  not  look  for  help 
from  her ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
should  require  to  look  after  Gib- 
raltar, as  both  Spain  and  France 
would  like  to  see  us  dispossessed  of 
that  commanding  fortress.  Of  Italy 
we  need  not  speak ;  she  will  have 
enough  to  do  with  her  own  miseries 
to  think  of  helping  others.  Prussia, 
with  whom,  if  report  speak  true,  we 
are  about  to  form  a  royal  alliance — 
one,  be  it  said,  of  the  most  desirable 
kind— will  probably  disappoint  the 
expectations  entertained  of  her  in 
this  country;  for  if  democratic  move- 
ments take  place  in  Germany,  her 
present  alliance  with  Russia  will  only 
be  drawn  closer.  As  a  Protestant 
power  she  is  kindred  to  us  —  her 
people  are  half-kin — and  bv-and-by 
the  British  and  Germans  will  frater- 
nise better  than  they  do  now ;  never- 
theless as  long  as  Prussia  is  but 
Prussia,  and  not  the  head  of  a  united 
Germany,  she  is  powerless  (and  per- 
haps will  be  little  inclined)  to  show 
us  favour  in  the  event  of  any  Conti- 
nental coalitions  being  formed  against 
our  island-empire.  Besides,  she  has 
no  fleets,  and  it  is  the  co-operation  of 
fleets  above  all  things  that  in  an  ex- 
tremity we  should  want.  In  fine,  the 
popular  States  on  the  Continent,  who 
court  our  alliance,  are  comparatively 
helpless ;  and  the  general  result  is, 
that  though  we  might  help  them, 
they  cannot  help  us. 

Li  the  event  of  troubles  and 
changes,  then,  such  as  we  have  been 
considering,  producing  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  European  alliances,  no- 
where can  England  look  for  steady 
friends  among  the  States  which  we 
have  passed  in  review.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  remain  at  peace  with  them 
if  they  let  us;  but  we  suspect  the 
despotic  governments  will  be  inclined 
to  make  use  of  their  temporary  as- 
cendancy— will  take  advantage  of  the 
rare  unanimity  of  sentiment  among 
the  crowned  heads  of  the  Continent — 
to  exercise  a  hostile  influence  against 
free  England.  Congresses  can  be  held 
for  other  purposes  than  making  peace. 
The  semi-compulsory  surrender  of  our 
immemorial  rights  in  naval  warfare 
at  the  late  Congress,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  proposals  for  the 
repression  of  the  press  of  other  coun- 
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tries  were  entertained,  ought  to  be 
a  warning  of  what  we  may  expect 
should  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
Continent  shift  round  farther  against 
us.  Under  pretext  of  readjusting  the 
territorial  system  of  Europe,  and  in- 
suring the  freedom  of  the  European 
seas,  a  new  Congress  may  demand  of 
us  the  surrender  of  Heligoland  as 
pertaining  to  Germany — of  Gibraltar, 
aspart  of  Spain — of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
as  pertaining  to  Greece ;  and  in  the 
event  of  our  refusal,  a  naval  con- 
federacy may  be  formed  to  wrest 
these  places  from  us.  Let  the  war- 
ders on  our  towers,  then,  watch. 

Most  urgently,  let  us  venture  to  say, 
does  it  become  us  to  check,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  progress  of  anti-British 
influence  around  the  shores  of  the  Bal- 
tic. At  present  we  have  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  fleet  of  Russia,  which 
would  constitute  one-half  of  any  naval 
confederacy  against  us,  is  blocked  up 
by  ice  for  half  the  year — thus  per- 
mitting us  during  that  time  to  direct 
our  entire  naval  strength  against  the 
other  fleets  of  the  confederacy.  But 
if  Russia  succeed  in  extending  her 
ascendancy  around  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  —  if  from  Finland  and  the 
Aland  Isles  she  dominate  over  Swe- 
den, and,  perhaps  with  the  help  of 
Prussia,  concuss  Denmark,  where 
the  Court  is  already  Russianised 
— then  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
station  of  the  Russian  fleet  advanced 
from  Cronstadt  to  the  harbours  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  winter-ice  ;  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sound  itself  may  vir- 
tually come  into  her  hands.  By  an 
Unkiar  -  Skelessi  treaty  with  Den- 
mark, these  Dardanelles  of  the  North 
might  become  closed  against  the 
fleets  of  her  enemies ;  and  the  long- 
range  artillery  now  introduced  would 
render  the  passage  of  the  Sound  in 
the  teeth  of  the  Danish  batteries,  as 
once  done  by  Nelson,  quite  impracti- 
cable. Were  Russia  to  succeed  in  tak- 
ing up  such  a  position,  we  must 
frankly  say  that  the  effectual  guard- 
ianship of  the  British  coasts  would 
in  times  of  war  become  impossible. 
By  the  so-called  "neutralisation"  of 
the  Black  Sea,  the  naval  strength 
of  Russia  will  henceforth  be  concen- 
trated (nearer  to  our  shores  !)  in  the 
Baltic ;  and  a  hostile  fleet  of  thirty 
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sail-of-the-line  lying,  unassailable  by 
us,  behind  the  Sound  (within  twelve 
hours'  sail  of  our  coasts),  and  ready 
to  issue  out  at  a  moment's  notice, — 
how  could  we  keep  it  in  check  ? 

Manifestly,  then,  the  point  above 
all  others  which  we  have  to  keep  in 
view  in  our  European  policy,  is  to 
draw  closer  our  alliance  with  Swe- 
den and  Denmark.  These  States 
are  our  natural  allies— the  only  ones 
existing  on  the  Continent.  With 
them  we  have  no  conflicting  interests 
— no  points  of  rivalry.  Scandinavi- 
ans and  Northmen,  they  have  the 
same  blood  in  their  veins  as  we; 
and  the  south  of  Denmark  is  the 
primal  home  of  the  people  that  have 
now  given  their  name  to  England. 
Similar  blood  produces  similar  tem- 
perament and  national  character; 
and  the  love  of  freedom  and  a  popular 
form  of  government  characterises 
both  Scandinavians  and  ourselves. 
The  same  love  of  the  adventurous  sea- 
faring life  is  to  be  found,  too,  amongst 
them, — thus  rendering  them  to  us 
the  most  useful  of  all  allies,  or,  if 
won  to  the  opposite  side,  most  for- 
midable foes.  The  present  position 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark— particu- 
larly the  former — is  favourable  for 
drawing  closer  the  alliance  which  we 
have  with  them.  The  Danish  Court, 
we  regret  to  say,  inclines  in  a  marked 
manner  to  Russia ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  as  the  Danish  law  of 
succession  now  stands,  the  royal 
family  of  Russia  may  yet  lay  claim 
to  the  Danish  throne.  But  the  Dan- 
ish people  and  Parliament  are  stoutly 
opposed  to  these  Russian  leanings 
of  the  Court ;  and  ceaseless  diploma- 
tic efforts  ought  to  be  made  by  our 
Government  to  procure  the  triumph 
of  these  national  feelings.  No  pains 
would  be  too  great  if  it  won  Den- 
mark to  the  side  of  Britain.  The 
natural  interests  of  Denmark  must 
incline  her  to  dread  Russia,  whose 
future  will  menace  her  independence ; 
and  if  our  Government  were  to  main- 
tain at  Copenhagen  a  diplomatist 
really  worthy  of  that  important  mis- 
sion, the  Danish  Government  might 
soon  be  brought  to  see  that  their 
true  interest  lay  in  cultivating  a  Brit- 
ish, not  a  Russian  alliance.  With 
Sweden,  we  rejoice  to  say,  our  posi- 
tion is  much  better.  There,  too,  the 
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people  are  with  us  —  stanchly  so; 
and  fortunately  the  Court  has  of 
late  become  sensible  of  the  value  of  a 
Western  alliance.  It  will  be  our 
own  fault  if  the  anti-Russian  treaty 
which  Sweden  made  last  year  with 
the  Allies  ever  ceases  with  Great 
Britain.  Prince  Oscar,  second  son  of 
the  king,  is  at  present  on  a  tour-ma- 
trimonial to  Western  Europe ;  and 
though  it  is  now  reported  that  his 
bride  is  to  be  a  French,  not  a  British 
princess,  still  this  marriage-alliance 
is  an  anti-Russian  one,  and  will  have 
no  effect  in  binding  Sweden  to  France 
in  the  event  of  a  change  of  dynasty 
in  the  latter  country.  It  is  plainly 
the  fundamental  interest  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  to  lean  on  England 
instead  of  Russia,  and  their  Govern- 
ments cannot  but  perceive  this  ;  but 
then,  here  is  the  difficulty — their 
gigantic  neighbour  exercises  so  great 
a  pressure  upon  them,  that  it  may 
seem  to  them  safer  to  propitiate  the 
good -will  of  Russia  than  to  brave 
her  enmity.  And  the  plain  practical 
question  comes  to  be, — In  the  event 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  being  ready 
to  unite  their  fortunes  with  ours,  are 
we  ready,  and  have  we  the  power,  to 
defend  these  States  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Russia?  We  think  both 
these  questions  ought  to  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  The  gain  to  us  in 
securing  the  alliance  of  two  such 
naval  powers  as  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark— and  still  more  the  disaster  it 
would  be  to  us  if  they  were  ranged  on 
the  side  of  our  foes — would  compen- 
sate tenfold  the  expense  of  co-operat- 
ing with  Danes  and  Swedes  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  As  to  the 
possibility  of  a  successful  defence  of 
these  countries  with  the  help  of  Brit- 
ish troops  and  fleets,  any  one  who 
remembers  Wellington's  defence  of 
Portugal,  or  who  duly  considers  the 
protracted  stand  made  by  the  Rus- 
sians at  Sebastopol,  will  not  deem  the 
project  impracticable.  Copenhagen 
and  the  Danish  islands  would  be 
quite  unassailable  when  guarded  by 
a  few  gun-boats  ;  while  important 
strategetical  positions,  fortified  by 
earthworks  a  La  Sebastopol,  might  be 
taken  up  on  the  mainland,  open  to 
the  sea,  and  where  British  troops  and 
material  might  be  added  to  the  brave 
land-forces  of  Denmark.  With  Nor- 
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way  and  Sweden  the  case  would  be 
much  easier.  There  the  attack  could 
only  be  made  round  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia— a 
dreary  march  at  any  time,  and  (unless 
Russia  _lay  down  a  railway  there) 
impracticable  in  winter ;  while  the 
British  and  Swedish  navies,  having 
command  of  the  whole  Baltic  waters, 
for  six  months  in  the  year  could 
dreadfully  harass  the  enemy,  landing 
troops  on  any  point  of  the  coast 
where  they  could  best  assail  the  long- 
extended  communications  of  the  in- 
vading army.  Besides,  no  country 
in  the  world  presents  so  many 
obstacles  to  an  invading  army,  and 
so  many  excellent  positions  for  de- 
fence, as  the  Scandinavian  peninsula ; 
and  thus  supported  by  sea,  and 
naturally  favoured  by  land,  an  Anglo- 
Swedish  army,  if  worthily  led,  could 
not  fail  to  repel  any  amount  of  force 
that  could  be  brought  against  them. 

The  great  advantage  of  turning  such 
things  over  in  one's  mind  is,  that  it 
prepares  us  for  all  contingencies.  It 
is  only  by  looking  ahead  that  a  State 
can  prevent  itself  being  surprised  by 
events  for  which  it  has  made  no  pre- 
paration. Many  a  time  a  good  plan 
of  policy  has  to  be  foregone,  and  left 
untried,  simply  because  it  has  been 
too  late  of  being  commenced ;  and 
another  and  less  effectual  policy  has 
had  to  be  adopted,  because  it  could 
be  more  readily  put  in  operation. 
This  hand-to-mouth  style  of  statesman- 
ship has  become  much  too  prevalent 
of  late  among  the  rulers  of  England  ; 
yet  never  was  it  so  likely  to  produce 
great  disasters  as  in  the  coming  years, 
— for  the  vaster  are  warlike  com- 
binations becoming,  and  the  more 
rapidly  may  great  blows  be  struck, 
so  as  to  make  lost  opportunities 
more  than  ever  irreparable,  and  to 
give  little  time  to  a  blind-drifting 
State  to  gather  its  wits,  and  excogi- 
tate the  best  means  of  defending  it- 
self. Most  sincerely,  then,  do  we 
trust  that  our  rulers  will  timeously 
think  out  the  problems  of  the  future, 
and  not  allow  England  to  drift  help- 
lessly into  new  contests  for  which 
they  have  made  no  preparation,  and 
into  new  political  combinations,  of 
which  they  have  never  studied  the 
character  or  calculated  the  result. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our 
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gaze  to  Europe.  But  unlike  the 
rowers  of  the  Continent,  and  in  this 
possessing  an  immense  advantage 
over  them,  the  natural  alliances  of 
England  overleap  the  seas,  and  are 
to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the 
earth.  Her  children  have  gone 
forth  conquering  and  colonising. 
Her  Indian  empire  has  grown  a 
mighty  power,  fostering  the  com- 
merce and  adding  to  the  military 
strength  of  the  mother  country.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  nursed  by 
the  gold-mines  of  the  south,  are 
rapidly  advancing  in  a  path  of  in- 
definite progress,  and  towards  a  goal 
of  majestic  power.  Canada,  with  its 
confederate  States,  clustered  around 
the  noblest  line  of  inland  navigation 
in  the  world,  and  ever  advancing 
westwards  to  the  shores  of  the  Paci- 
fic, throbs  in  unison  with  the  heart 
of  England,  as  if  they  were  (what 
they  are)  brothers.  Even  the 
United  States,  those  first  seceders 
from  the  catholicity  of  Anglo-Saxon- 
doin, — are  they  not  also  to  be  counted 
among  our  natural  allies  ]  We  say 
they  are.  True,  there  is  at  present 
a  quarrel,  or  complication  of  quarrels 
betwixt  us,  which  even  verges  to- 
wards war  ;  and  there  certainly  will 
be  frequent  bickerings  until  both 
sides  recognise  their  true  line  of  po- 
licy. But  that  time  will  come — must 
come, — for  there  is  no  withstanding 
the  "  logic  of  events."  If  it  be  asked 
when  will  the  United  States  become 
our  faithful  ally  ?  the  answer  is 
simple, — whenever  they  shall  see  that 
it  is  their  interest  to  be  so.  We  care 
not  for  present  appearances  —  we 
address  ourselves  to  permanent  in- 
terests,— we  endeavour  to  look  down 
through  the  ever-fluctuating  super- 
ficial phenomena  to  the  heart  of 
things ;  and  we  say  that  England 
and  the  American  Union  will  gradu- 
ally approximate  into  a  closer  alliance. 
Nay  more,  the  United  States  will  ere 
long  be  forced  to  abandon  their  system 
of  neutrality  in  regard  to  Old  World 
politics,  and  in  doing  so  will  make 
common  cause  with  England.  They 
cannot  act  otherwise.  As  long  as 
danger  keeps  at  a  distance  from  their 
shores,  they  will  let  England  fight 
as  she  best  may,  and  will  only 
sjek  to  turn  the  embarrassments  of 
others  to  their  own  account.  It  is  in 
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vain  to  lament  the  selfishness  of  this 
course.  Selfishness  is  the  most  pre- 
vailing law  of  human  nature.  Those 
who  are  out  of  danger,  ever  keep 
pushing  others  into  the  fire, — it  is 
only  when  the  fire  comes  next  to 
them  that  they  change  their  tune, 
and  exclaim,  "Are  we  not  all 
brothers'?"  So  will  it  be  with  the 
United  States.  At  present,  England 
—stout  old  John  Bull,  whom  slim 
brother  Jonathan  abuses  so  much — 
stands  bolt  upright  in  the  face  of 
Europe,  and  manfully  does  all  the 
fighting  and  sympathising  work 
which  pertains  to  the  lot  of  a  free 
State  in  contact  with  despotic  Govern- 
ments which  keep  down  other  free 
States.  England  acts  as  a  buffer  to 
America  ;  and  as  long  as  John  Bull 
is  able  and  willing  to  play  this 
part,  brother  Jonathan  may  con- 
tinue to  sneer  at  the  buckler  to 
which,  perhaps  unknown  to  himself, 
he  is  indebted  for  his  peace  and 
security.  At  this  moment,  how  he 
deceives  himself!  He  raves  full-cry 
against  England.  Never,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  was  jealousy  of  the 
mother  country  more  prevalent  in 
the  United  States  than  now  ;  no- 
thing can  exceed  the  bitterness  with 
which  they  rail  at  British  policy.  0 
fools,  and' blind!  Do  you  know  so 
little  of  European  politics  ? — are  you 
so  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  cabi- 
net-secrets as  not  to  know  that  at 
this  moment  England  is  the  main 
obstacle  to  a  European  coalition  that 
would  seek  to  arrest  the  southward 
progress  of  the  American  people, 
and  that  would  rejoice  in  humbling 
the  somewhat  offensive  pride  of  the 
"model  republic1?"  Have  you  for- 
gotten the  Tripartite  treaty  proposed 
two  years  ago,  ostensibly  to  guaran- 
tee Cuba  to  Spain  ?  Inquire  at  the 
Tuileries,  or  at  your  military  com- . 
missioners  lately  at  Paris,  how  the 
French  Emperor  is  disposed,  or  if  he 
has  abandoned  his  old  opinion  that, 
when  he  became  Emperor,  the  war 
of  all  others  he  should  least  object 
to  would  be  one  with  the  United 
States.  Would  Spain,  whose  pos- 
sessions in  the  New  World  you  are 
constantly  menacing,  like  anything 
better  than  to  form  one  of  a  co- 
alition to  "  draw  your  teeth  1 " 
Would  Denmark,  whom  you  are  now 
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likewise  threatening,  and  the  States 
friendly  to  the  assertion  of  her  rights 
in  the  Sound  question,  hesitate  to 
act  in  a  similar  fashion  1  Not  one  of 
them.  And  besides  all  this,  the  des- 
potic governments  would  have  a  pe- 
culiar desire  to  damage  the  American 
Republic,  seeing  that  they  feel  that 
sooner  or  later  they  will  come  into 
conflict  with  it.  Has  Austria  for- 
gotten '  the  Kossta  affair,  or  does 
Russia  relish  the  assertion  of  such 
principles?  What  stands  between? 
England — with  her  vast  fleet,  which, 
if  joined  to  that  of  America,  would 
sweep  all  before  it.  As  long  as 
England  sides  with  America,  Europe 
cannot  touch  her.  And  it  is  the  last 
thought  in  England's  heart  to  mag- 
nify the  Continental  powers  at  the 
expense  of  America.  And  yet,  blinded 
by  an  inordinate  estimate  of  himself, 
brother  Jonathan  does  not  see  this, 
and  will  go  on  bullying  John  Bull  to 
the  last.  Were  John  Bull  to  be 
smitten  hard  in  the  trying  times  that 
are  coming,  America  would  soon  find 
out  her  mistake.  But  as  John  Bull 
has  no  intention  of  "knocking  under," 
whatever  number  of  powers  may  come 
against  him,  America  is  probably  des- 
tined to  be  first  enlightened  as  to  her 
true  policy  in  a  milder  and  less  sudden 
fashion.  The  Powers  of  the  New 
World  will  do  well  to  ponder  what 
is  now  taking  place  in  the  Old. 
The  threats  held  out  against  the 
liberty  of  the  press  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  the  alteration  of  the  laws 
of  maritime  warfare  to  suit  the  in- 
terests of  the  Continental  States, 
which  took  place  at  the  late  Con- 
gress, are  symptomatic  of  what  the 
future  has  in  store.  If  these  things 
be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
will  they  not  do  in  the  dry  1  The 
United  States  are  isolated  by  that 
new  protocol  on  naval  warfare.  Eng- 
land has  surrendered  her  vantage- 
ground,  and  now  the  United  States 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  op- 
posite principles  of  the  Continental 
Powers.  This  is  step  the  first.  Naval 
Confederacies  for  the  assertion  of 
naval  rights  are  as  old  as  the  days  of 
the  Empress  Catherine, — they  have 
often  been  revived, — and  it  is  plain 
to  demonstration  that  the  increasing 
intercommunion  of  nations  will  de- 
velop them  still  more  in  our  own 
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times.  Here,  then,  is  a  subject  of 
quarrel  already  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  The  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  latter,  and  avowed  de- 
signs against  Central  America  and 
the  islands  of  the  Mexican  Gulf — in- 
cluding possessions  of  Spain,  France, 
Denmark,  England,  and  Holland — 
and  threatening  to  monopolise  that 
highway  of  nations,  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  constitute  still  more  sub- 
stantial cause  of  war.  And  observe 
this,  —  the  more  the  triumphs  of 
steam-navigation  advance,  the  closer 
are  Europe  and  America  brought 
together,  the  more  irritating  will 
become  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween them,  and  the  more  readily 
can  either  assail  the  other.  In  other 
fifty  years  America  and  Europe  will 
be  as  close  to  one  another  as  England 
and  France  were  a  century  ago  ;  and 
the  long  strifes  and  struggles  which 
England  has  had  and  still  has  to  go 
through  with  the  Continent,  will 
then  be  extended  to  America.  Then 
will  be  seen  whether  it  be  true  or 
not,  as  certain  physiologists  assert, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  necessarily 
degenerates  in  America ;  or  whether 
there  will  not  at  last  come  true  as  to 
North  America  the  idea  which  Can- 
ning too  confidently  expressed  of  the 
Spanish  republics  of  the  South,  when 
he  boasted  that  he  had  "  called  into 
existence  a  New  World  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old." 

The  United  States  have  recently 
been  coquetting  with  Russia.  The 
community  of  nations  has  been 
startled  to  see  a  sudden  rapproche- 
'ment  between  the  representative 
Powers  of  absolutism  and  democracy. 
The  wonderful  spectacle  will  not  last 
long.  It  is  like  the  sudden  friend- 
ship between  Napoleon  and  Alexan- 
der I.  at  Tilsit,  where  the  mighty 
confederates  fancied  they  could  live 
peaceably  and  divide  the  world  be- 
twixt them.  Their  sole  bond  of  union 
was  jealousy  of  England  :  yet  Eng- 
land lives  on,  and  has  actually  been 
the  means  of  preventing  her  two  great 
foes  from  destroying  one  another, — 
first,  by  helping  Russia  when  at- 
tacked by  France,  and  recently  France 
when  menaced  by  Russia !  It  will 
fare  no  better  with  this  mock-friend- 
ship between  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  The  Russian  Government, 
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which  has  no  Presidential  elections 
and  popular  madnesses  to  mislead  it, 
sees  much  further  into  the  future 
than  the  ephemeral  politicians  of  the 
Union.  Russian  principles  have  a 
great  work  to  do  yet  in  Europe,  and 
Kussian  power  has  to  consolidate  it- 
self vastly  in  its  outlying  positions, 
before  it  need  come  into  conflict  with 
the  United  States.  Therefore  the  late 
Czar  spoke  sweet  words  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  — 
told  them  how  entirely  he  appreciat- 
ed their  "peculiar  institution,"  and 
how  he  quite  understood  their  model 


country."  Brother  Jonathan,  on  his 
part,  calculated  that  Russia  was 
a  land  power,  always  in  want  of 
somebody  to  carry  its  goods,  which 
he  was  quite  ready  to  do  ;  that  with 
its  help  he  might  succeed  Britannia  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  waves  ;  and 
that  thenceforth,  as  Russia  was  in 
the  Old  World  and  he  in  the  New, 
they  could  no  more  meet  in  hostile 
strife  than  could  a  bear  and  a  shark. 
This  is  like  the  mistake  of  the  child 
who  fancies  he  can  wade  the  Thames 
at  London,  because  he  can  step  over 
it  at  his  father's  door.  There  are  two 
causes  which  will  tend  to  make  the 
United  States  alter  their  present  po- 
licy. The  first  and  more  remote  of 
these  is,  the  progress  of  Russia  in  the 
North  Pacific.  It  was  a  subject 
of  regret  to  some  during  the  late 
war  that  the  British  Government  did 
not  organise  an  expedition,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Canadians,  to  conquer 
the  Russian  possessions  in  North 
America.  We  now  see  clearly  that 
things  are  better  as  they  are.  Had 
the  Russians  been  driven  from  Ame- 
rica, the  United  States  would  have 
become  more  jealous  than  ever  of 
England,  and  the  disunion  between 
the  two  great  and  free  Anglo-Saxon 
powers  would  have  most  detrimen- 
tally affected  their  future  position. 
Now,  it  is  Russia  that  the  Americans 
have  to  dread  in  the  North  Pacific. 
The  United  States  are  in  process  of 
founding  a  new  empire  on  the  shores 
of  that  ocean,  and  Russian  power  is 
already  strongly  intrenched  there.  At 


Sitka,  not  a  long  way  north  of  Ore- 
gon and  California,  Russia  has  strong 
forts  and  fine  harbours  ;  from  thence 
the  long  chain  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
likewise  fortified,  extend  her  sway 
right  across  the  Pacific  to  Northern 
China,  Petropaulovski,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoor,  where  she  is  likewise 
establishing  herself  in  strength,  as 
the  Allied  fleets  lately  found  to  their 
cost.  Two  years  and  a-half  ago,* 
before  ever  the  war  commenced,  we 
expressed  our  assured  conviction  that 
Russia  would  use  every  effort  to  gain 
possession  of  the  line  of  the  Amoor, 
which  runs  through  northern  China, 
as  the  sole  efficient  outlet  for  com- 
munication between  her  Siberian 
possessions  and  the  Pacific.  Ten 
months  afterwards  the  anticipation 
was  shown  to  be  true,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  fortifications  of  Petro- 
paulovski ;  and  every  month  since 
has  brought  further  corroboration. 
From  official  documents  just  pub- 
lished at  St  Petersburg,  it  appears 
that  within  the  last  three  years  the 
right  of  navigating  the  Amoor  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Chinese 
government ;  the  course  of  the  river 
has  been  trigonometrically  sur- 
veyed ;  Russian  settlements  are 
being  extended  along  the  coast  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  its  mouth  ; 
a  chain  of  troops  has  been  established 
from  Lake  Baikal  to  the  Pacific ;  an 
influx  of  government  officials  and 
settlers  has  taken  place,  and  a  profit- 
able trade  is  being  opened  with  the 
Chinese  government  for  the  produce 
of  the  Siberian  copper-mines — the 
usual  supplies  of  copper  for  the  Chinese 
government  being  intercepted  by  the 
rebels  in  the  south.  These  friendly 
relations  with  the  Court  of  Peking  will 
be  gradually  consolidated ;  and,  as 
we  pointed  out  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  Russian  government  has  a  fine 
card  in  its  hand  to  play,  if  necessary, 
by  supporting  the  Manchoo  govern- 
ment against  the  rebels, — especially 
seeing  that  the  Amoor  flows  through 
Manchooria,  so  that,  even  though  ex- 
pelled from  Peking  by  the  Chinese  re- 
volutionists, the  Manchoo  princes 
might  set  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  their  native  country,  and 
rule  there  in  the  interest  of  their 


*  See  Magazine,  January  1854,  p.  73. 
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suzerain  and  defender  the  Czar.  That 
the  vast  basin  of  the  Amoor  will  in 
due  time  fall  entirely  under  the  power 
of  Russia,  giving  her  command  of  a 
tolerably  fertile  country  and  numerous 
population,  we  believe  inevitable ; 
and  in  a  work  on  China  just  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Meadows,  the  startling 
opinion  is  maintained  that  China  will 
by-and-by  fall  wholly  under  Russian 
ascendancy,  and  that  the  Czar,  thus 
put  in  possession  of  one-half  the  po- 
pulation of  the  globe,  will  undertake 
and  succeed  in  the  conquest  of  North 
America.  Thus  a  Russian  empire  would 
be  established  in  China  as  a  British 
empire  is  established  in  India — only 
twice  as  strong.  That  Russia  will  ob- 
tain an  ascendancy  in  China,  if  Britain 
and  America,  do  not  counteract  her, 
seems  probable  enough  :  but  we  need 
not  go  further  than  our  own  mode- 
rate statement,  that  Russia  will  in 
due  time  come  into  rivalry  with  the 
United  States  as  a  Pacific  power, 
and  that  that  rivalry  will  cause  an 
antagonism  between'  them.  We  ob- 
serve that  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
the  Russian  government  has  des- 
.  patched  several  of  its  ships  of  war 
to  Petropaulovski,  to  reinforce  its 
squadron  in  the  Pacific  ;  and  in  the 
New  York  journals  we  see  it  exult- 
ingly  pointed  out  that  the  Russian 
naval  station  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amoor  will  be  made  another  Sebas- 
topol,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet,  and  that  it  can  easily  be 
furnished  with  steam  machinery  and 
materiel  of  all  kinds  from  California. 
Very  good ;  but  is  it  British  or  Ameri- 
can interests  that  are  most  affected . 
by  this  new  "standing  menace"  in 
the  North  Pacific  ?  Truly,  it  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  short-sighted  dollar- 
mania  of  brother  Jonathan  that  he 
should  actually  sell  the  knife  that  is 
designed  to  cut  his  own  throat ! 

We  have  not  space  to  speculate  on 
the  immediate  future  of  America. 
We  can  only  indicate  the  possibility 
of  Cuba  becoming  a  St  Domingo  in 
the  efforts  of  the  filibusters  to  wrest 
it  from  Spain,  —and  the  probability  of 
the  Northern  States  withdrawing 
from  the  Union  rather  than  face  the 
costs  of  a  war  provoked  by  the 
aggressions  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  waged  for  the  extension  of  those 
Slavery-institutions  which  the  Free- 
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soil  States  so  intensely  abhor.  But 
we  must  say  that,  along  with  the 
dawning  perception  of  an  impending 
material  antagonism  with  anti-British 
Powers  in  the  Old  World,  moral 
causes  can  hardly  fail  to  precipitate 
the  intervention  of  America  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  That  the  United 
States  should  have  held  back  during 
the  last  war,  and  sought  only  to  turn 
it  to  their  own  account,  need  surprise 
none ;  for  that  war  was  in  no  sense  a 
war  of  principles,  and  was  waged 
only  to  maintain  a  very  rickety 
balance  of  power  with  which  America 
has  nothing  to  do.  But  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  case  will  be  altered  by- 
and-by.  Napoleon  I.  predicted  that 
in  fifty  years  Europe  would  be  either 
Cossack  or  Republican  :  we  in- 
cline to  think  that  it  will  be  first  the 
one  and  then  the  other, — understand- 
ing, however,  by  "  Cossack,"  merely 
the  complete  triumph  of  those  abso- 
lutest  principles  of  which  Russia  is 
the  champion  and  grand  exemplar ; 
and  for  "  republican  "  we  should  read 
free  or  popular,  as  expressed  by 
the  establishment  of  governmental 
institutions  of  any  kind  which  may 
be  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the 
respective  nations.  It  seems  to  us 
that  Europe  will  see  realised  the 
former  of  these  conditions, — that 
any  popular  movements  in  Italy  or 
elsewhere  will  be  put  down,  and 
that  for  a  score  of  years  thereafter 
Absolutism  will  have  a  heyday,  un- 
til a  new  and  more  potent  "1848" 
blow  the  whole  fabric  to  pieces  over 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  and 
inaugurate  a  revision  of  the  territorial 
limits  as  well  as  governmental  in- 
stitutions of  the  Continent,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  bring  the  balance 
of  power  and  principles  once  more 
into  greater  unison  with  the  interests 
of  Great  Britain. 

Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  direc- 
tion in  which  things  are  tending. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  of  a  detailed 
balancing  of  the  various  elements 
under  consideration, — we  can  but  in- 
dicate those  which  appear  to  be  most 
influential ;  and  our  readers,  who 
possess  all  the  elements  of  calcula- 
tion, in  the  forces  and  principles 
visibly  at  work  in  foreign  affairs, 
can  revise  and  correct  the  estimate 
for  themselves.  It  is  desirable  that 
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the  public  mind  should  habituate 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  such 
problems,  for  it  is  only  by  an  ap- 
proximately correct  estimate  of  the 
future  that  the  policy  of  a  State 
can  be  guided  to  advantageous  re- 
sults. 

One  word  in  parting,  as  to  our 
present  unhappy  differences  with  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain  has 
no  great  interest  in  Central  America. 
She  cannot  consent  to  be  bullied  out 
of  her  rights  there,  but  otherwise  she 
has  not  the  least  desire  to  check  the 
progress  of  American  influence  in 
that  region ;  and  we  might  even 
abandon  our  settlements  and  pro- 
tectorates on  the  mainland  (retain- 
ing the  Bay  Islands),  in  order  to 
avoid  contention  with  our  Transat- 
lantic brethren,  if  the  latter  were 
ready,  frankly  and  without  reserva- 
tion, to  arrange  a  definite  settlement 
of  the  question.  It  is  a  striking, 
and  to  us  creditable  fact,  that  a 
universal  desire  for  good-fellowship 
with  the  United  States  prevails  in 
this  country,  although  the  predomi- 
nant spirit  in  the  Union  is  unequi- 
vocally of  an  opposite  character.  But 
we  beg  the  Cabinet  of  Washington 
not  to  deceive  itself.  Great  Britain  is 
slow  to  come  to  a  decided  rupture 
with  any  State,  and  the  British  public 
do  not  easily  get  incensed.  But  if 
the  American  Government  persist  in 
its  attempts  to  concuss  us  by  means 
of  bullying  and  filibusters,  it  will  be 
the  first  to  regret  the  consequences. 
The  condition  of  its  Northern  States 
in  1814,  when  they  were  ready  to 
sever  from  the  Union,  rather  than 
endure  any  longer  the  consequences 
of  war,  ought  to  teach  that  Govern- 
ment prudence.  There  can  be  no 
proper  alliance  between  Powers 
which  do  not  respect  each  other ; 
and,  therefore,  with  all  our  desire 
for  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States,  we  believe  it  would  be  as 
unwise  as  ignoble  to  decline  a  con- 
test if  the  American  Government 
press  it  upon  us.  Nevertheless  what 
a  guerre  des  fous  it  would  be ! — and 
wnat  a  source  of  rejoicing  to  their 
enemies  to  see  the  two  great  free 
Powers  of  the  world  clashing  against 
each  other, — damaging  their  fleets, 
commerce,  and  revenues,  in  a  con- 
test which  can  only  redound  to  the 
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advantage  of  States  who  are  inimi- 
cal to  both. 

The  paths  of  Britain  and  America 
do  not  cross.  The  Isthmus  of  the 
New  World  is  the  goal  of  Trans- 
atlantic ambition — a  destined  appan- 
age of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  West. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Isthmus 
of  the  Old  World  is  the  cynosure 
of  British  policy — the  point  to  which 
our  most  watchful  attention  must 
be  given.  There  lies  our  highway 
to  the  East — that  route  on  which 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian  Isles, 
and  Aden  are  our  fortified  posts ; 
which  has  our  Indian  and  Australian 
empires  for  its  termini,  and  whose 
neck  is  Egypt.  Egypt  and  Syria — 
for  commerce  will  soon  flow  back 
into  its  earliest  route,  and  the  steam- 
car  run  in  the  path  of  the  caravans 
from  the  Levant  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
That  is  a  quarter  which  British 
statesmen  will  do  well  to  ponder.  A 
very  possible  rearrangement  of  the 
European  alliances  might  vitally  af- 
fect our  influence  in  that  important 
region — France,  resuming  her  old 
Napoleonic  dream,  menacing  Egypt 
from  Algeria  ;  and  Russia,  as  Ali- 
son has  vaticinated,  passing  down 
through  crumbling  Anatolia  to  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  In  such 
untoward  circumstances,  however, 
England  would  find  allies  which 
cannot  serve  her  nearer  home  ;  and, 
aided  by  our  Indian  army  and  Aus- 
tralian colonies  (who  have  a  direct 
interest  in  keeping  open  the  over- 
land communication),  and  combat- 
ing on  a  narrow  front  of  land,  ap- 
proachable on  three  sides  by  sea  and 
the  British  fleets,  a  much  more  suc- 
cessful defence  could  be  made  than 
at  first  sight  appears  probable.  Scan- 
dinavia and  Syria— such,  then,  are 
the  quarters  which  British  states- 
manship ought  most  jealously  to 
watch,  and  at  the  same  time  seek 
to  draw  closer  to  our  side  the  vari- 
ous scattered  fragments  of  the  Brit- 
ish race.  In  truth,  the  time  is 
coming  when  England  ought  amply 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  her  colonies— 
of  that  vast  system  of  enterprise 
and  emigration  which  will  be  the 
most  enduring  monument  of  her 
greatness.  She  has  spread  over  the 
earth  like  a  gigantic  banyan-tree, 
dropping  in  every  quarter  of  the 
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globe  roots  which  in  turn  become 
trees  like  herself,  and  forming  part 
of  herself,  so  that  no  storms  will  ever 
prevail  to  throw  her  down.  If  we 
look  merely  at  the  narrow  British 
Isles  alongside  of  the  great  States  of 
the  Continent,  expanding  in  popula- 
tion to  a  greater  extent  than  is  pos- 
sible with  us,  and  tending  to  unite 
themselves  in  the  still  greater  aggre- 
gations of  Race,  our  heart  might  fail 
us  for  the  meteor-flag  of  England ; 
but  when  we  lift  our  eyes  beyond  the 
seas,  and  see  new  Englands  rising, 
and  British  blood  and  language 
dominating  over  a  third  of  the  inha- 
bited earth,  despondency  must  give 
way  to  a  noble  pride  and  confidence 
-  in  her  future.  Already  our  colonies 
are  ripe  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
burden  of  their  own  maintenance  and 
defence  in  ordinary  times;  and  in 
seasons  of  war  the  aid  we  have  so 
long  extended  to  them  will  hence- 
forth, we  doubt  not,  cease  to  be  a 
one -sided  obligation; — while  in  the 
growing  commerce  subsisting  among 
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them,  the  Anglo-Saxon  States  will 
find  ample  scope  for  their  industrial 
energies,  though  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  closed  against  them. 
Peace  will  dawn  on  the  world  by- 
and-by,  though  wars  will  never  entire- 
ly cease  as  long  as  human  nature  re- 
mains what  it  is.  But  whether  in 
peace  or  in  war,  no  Power  yet  form- 
ed in  the  world  will  lastingly  extin- 
guish the  glory  of  Britain.  The  do- 
minion of  the  seas  will  cease  to  be 
hers  exclusively,  but  only  to  merge 
into  the  grander  maritime  supremacy 
of  the  united  Anglo-Saxon  family. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  Coalitions 
and  Confederacies  of  the  future, 
through  the  haze  of  years  is  there 
the  coming  of  one  greater  than  then! 
all,  in  a  Congress  of  the  free  Anglo- 
Saxon  Powers  of  the  Sea,— whose 
triumphs,  sufficient  in  war,  will  shine 
forth  most  conspicuously  in  the  better 
peaceful  times  a-coming,  helping  on 
that  period  when  a  Christianised  civi- 
lisation shall  cover  the  earth  "  as  the 
waters  do  the  channels  of  the  sea." 
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of,   119  —  proposed    giving  them  to 

soldiers  from  the  ranks,  121. 
Commissioners,  report  of,  on  the  Bar,  62 

et  seq. 

Competition,  Bright's  account  of,  58. 
Compromise,  value  of,  in  politics,  408. 
Conquest,  the  records  of,  247. 
Conscription,  proposed,  28. 
Consulate,  the  Roman,  259. 
Constantinople  and  Rome,  the  struggle 

between    the    bishops  of,  307  —  the 

patriarch  of,  312. 
Continent,  political  state  of  the,  507 — 

and  prospects,  727  et  seq. 
Contributions,  how  levied  in  Nicaragua, 

319. 
Corn  laws,  benefits  of  the,  to  the  poor, 

33. 
Cornewall,  Sir  John,  the  life-peerage  of, 

364.  f 

Corral,  General,  in  Nicaragua,  321  etseq. 
Covent  Garden,  the  pantomime  at,  213. 
Cowper,  objections  of,  to  sporting,  393. 
Craig,  John,  449— Sir  Thomas,  454. 
Crichton,  the  Admirable,  443. 
Crimea,  prospects  of  a  further  campaign 

in  the,  240 — the  embarkation  for  the, 

&c.,  De  Bazancourt's  account  of   it, 

489  et  seq.— and  of  the  landing,  492. 
Criticism,  the  art  of,  350. 
Cross,  the,  in  the  ceremonial  of  the  Greek 

Church,  311. 
Crown  brand,  the,  importance  of,  to  the 

fisheries,  336,  343. 
Currency  act  of  1844,  general  effects  of 

the,  5  et  seq. — mode  of  its  action,  14 — 

laws,  defects  of  our  present,  and  results 

of  these,  2  et  seq. — question,  universal 

interest  of  the,  1. 

'  Dalgetty,  Scott's  character  of,  579. 
David,  as  the  poet,  126. 
Debts,  effects  of  our  currency  system  on, 

14. 

Decius,  the  legend  of,  254. 
Deer,  Xenophon  on  hunting  the,  399. 
De  Foe's  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  583. 
Democracy,  tendency  of  England  toward, 

508. 
Democrats,  party  of,  in  Nicaragua,  318 

et  seq. 

Dempster,  Thomas,  of  Muiresk,  445. 
Denmark,  importance  of  alliance  with, 

736. 

Despotism,  Russian   and   French,   con- 
trast between,  27. 

Dickens,  tendency  of  the  works  of,  508. 
Dinner-parties,  good  and  bad,  20. 
Diplomacy,  English,  504. 
Discount,  rates  of,  at  various  times  dur- 
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ing  last  year,  3 — raising  of  rate  of,  and 
its  consequences,  4. 

Dissenters,  the  proposed  admission  of, 
to  Oxford,  189. 

Dobell's  Haider,  remarks  on,  134. 

Dog-stealer,  anecdote  of  a,  205. 

Dogs,  hunting,  Xenophon  on  the  quali- 
ties, &c.  of,  396  et  seq. 

Doijer,  painting  by,  658. 

DRAMA,  THE,  209. 

DRINKING  AND  SMOKING,  103. 

Drury  Lane,  the  pantomime  at,  214. 

Duins  of  Holland,  the,  657. 

Dunbeath,  the  storm  of  the  1 9th  August 
1848  at,  330. 

Dunnottar,  the  ruins  of,  585. 

Duns  Scotus,  441. 

Dusseldorf,  sketches  at,  651 — the  picture 
gallery,  &c.,  ib. 

Dutch  railways,  the,  645. 

East,  the,  prosperity  of,  from  the  supply 
of  gold,  16 — increased  exports  to,  19. 

Economist,  the,  on  the  financial  pro- 
spects of  last  year,  3. 

Edinr.  Advertiser,  the,  on  the  financial 
prospects  of  1855,  6 — Review,  Sydney 
Smith's  connection  with  the,  354. 

Education,  influence  of,  on  the  poet,  1 26 
—the  system  of,  at  Oxford,  1 83. 

Egypt,  adaptation  of,  to  early  civilisation, 
249. 

Elphinstone,  Admiral,  592. 

Elton,  Sir  A.  H.,  Tracts  for  the  present 
crisis  by,  20,  23. 

Engineer  department  of  the  army,  the, 
116. 

England,  powerlessness  of,  against  Russia 
without  France,  24 — her  want  of  pre- 
paration during  peace,  28 — state  of 
education  for  the  bar  in,  68 — Horace 
Greeley's  account  of,  298 — her  neces- 
sity for  constant  preparation,  389 — 
position  of,  in  the  alliance,  594— feel- 
ing in,  on  the  peace,  608 — her  position 
since  the  war,  621,  623. 

ENGLAND'S  POLITICAL  FUTURE,  501. 

English,  characteristics  of  the  wit  of  the, 
209 — herring  fishery,  boats  used  in  the, 
531  et  seq. — hotel  system,  on  the,  606  et 
seq. — peerage,  constitution  of  the,  374. 

Europe,  influence  of  Roman  conquest  on, 
249— present  forms  of  intolerance  in, 
422. 

Eutychian  heresy,  the,  306. 

Examination,  proposed,  before  admission 
to  Inns  of  Court,  69  et  seq. — the  pro- 
posed system  of,  for  the  army,  119 — 
specimens  of  the  questions,  121 — the 
proposed  system  of,  for  officers,  and 
the  questions,  238  —  the  system  as 
applied  to  the  Indian  civil  service,  459 
et  seq. 

Experience,  value  of,  in  military  affairs, 
117. 


Exports,  increase  of,  to  the  East,  19. 

Factory  system,  peculiarities  of  labour 
under  the,  174. 

Fastings,  the,  of  the  Greek  Church,  310. 

Feudal  previle^es,  effects  of  the  early 
abolition  of,  in  England,  514. 

Filibusters  and  filibusterism,  origin  of 
the  terms,  314.  See  Nicaragua. 

Fire,  the  procuring  of,  by  the  traveller, 
598. 

Fisheries,  the,  see  Scott:sh  Fisheries. 

FISH-PONDS  AND  FISHING-BOATS,  ON, 
521. 

Forbes,  Dr  John,  of  Forse,  451. 

Foreign  legion,  on  the,  28. 

Forth,  Firth  of,  the  herring  fishery  in 
the,  523. 

Fountains,  inappropriate  in  England, 
182. 

Fourth  estate,  the,  288. 

Fox-hunting,  defence  of,  402. 

FRANQAIS  DES  DIVEUS  ETATS,  MONTEIL'S 
HISTOIRE  DE,  266. 

France,  gold  required  for  the  war  by, 
10 — means  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  it,  ib. — powerless  against 
Russia  without  England,  24 — the  pre- 
sent government  of,  its  true  chai-acter 
and  relations  to  the  people,  27 — state 
of  legal  education  in,  65 — the  law  of 
marriage  in,  383 — the  first  outbreak  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit  in,  407 — its 
subsequent  progress,  408 — its  present 
state,  409 — insecurity  of  government 
in,  410 — results  of  the  Revolution  on 
morals,  4 1 1  — political  future  of,  503, 729 
— effects  of  the  destruction  of  the  nobi- 
lity in,  51 1  —  the  law  of  succession 
in,  516 — the  Scots  auxiliaries  in, 
580— position  of,  in  the  Alliance,  594— 
inclination  of,  toward  peace,  611,  612. 

Fraser,  Mr,  evidence  of,  on  legal  educa- 
tion, 65. 

French,  defeats  of  the,  during  the  siege 
of  Sebastopol,  236. 

French  government,  conduct  of  the, 
with  regard  to  Kars,  483 — military 
system,  the  alleged  superiority  of  the, 
237  — railways,  the,  645— Revolution 
characteristics  of  the,  407. 

Frost,  the,  December  1855,  642. 

FUTURE,  SPECULATIONS  ON  THE. — OUR 
ALLIANCES,  726. 

Gagra,  valley  and  fort  of,  696. 

GALTON'S  ART  OP  TRAVEL,  593. 

Game-laws,  on  the,  391. 

Gardens,  the,  at  Oxford,  183. 

Gaskell,  Mrs,  picture  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  trades  unions  by,  55. 

Gauls,  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the, 
255. 

Geneste,  lieut.,  statement  of,  regarding 
the  Hango  massacre,  31. 

Genius,  the  vocation  of,  404. 
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German  university,  the,  179. 

Germanic  Diet,  constitution,  &c.  of  the, 
413. 

Germany,  present  position  of,  29— her 
prospects,  30 — state  of  legal  education 
in,  65— position,  &c.  of,  in,  1815,  412 
— conduct  of  the  governments  since, 
413— the  movement  of  1848  in,  415 — 
future  prospects  of,  417  et  seq.,  729— 
political  future  of,  503,  511. 

Ghent,  sketches  at,  646. 

Gifford,  his  denunciations  of  the  stage, 
217. 

Gold,  drain  of,  in  1855,  6  — causes  of  this, 
9 — exports  of,  to  France,  ib. — circum- 
stances which  regulate  the  value  of, 
13 — as  the  modern  peacemaker,  155. 

GOLD-SCREW,  THE,  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES, 

Gordon,  Patrick,  591. 

Gortschakoff,  the  defence  of  Sebastopol 

by,  593. 
Granada  (Nicaragua),  city  of,  317— the 

siege  of,  318. 

Gray's  Inn,  income,  &c.  of,  84. 
Great  Britain,  gold  required  for  the  war 

by,  10 — position,  &c.  of  public  men  in, 

GREECE,  THE  ANCIENT  COINS  OF,  193— 

influence  of,  249. 
GREEK  CHURCH,  the,  304. 
Greeks,    mode  of  hunting   among  the 

396. 
Greeley,  Horace,  review  of  the  Life  of, 

288  etseq.,  292  et  seq. 
Gregory  II  pope,  307. 
Greig,  admiral,  592. 

Grey,  Sir  A.,  the  Scots  bands  under,  581 . 
Greytown,  port  of,  3 1 5. 
Grindrod's  Bacchus,  on,  104. 
Gude,  painting  by,  651. 
Gustavus    Adolphus,   the  Scots  in   the 

service  of,  582  et  seq, 
Gymnastics  as  an  element  of  education, 

183. 

Haarlem,  sketches  in,  656. 
Hague,  the,  sketches  in,  655. 
Hamburg,  the  Scotch  herring  trade  in, 

344. 

Hamilton,  count,  453. 
Hango  massacre,  conduct  of  the  Russian 

government  regarding  the,  31. 
Hannibal,  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with, 

258. 

Happiness,  discussion  on,  708  et  seq. 
Hai-bours,  importance  of,  to  the  Scottish 

fisheries,  329  et  seq.  passim. 
Hardouin,  Father,  on  coins,  193. 
Hare,  Xenophon  on  hunting  the,  398. 
Hawthorne,  life    of  General  Pierce  by, 

287. 

Haymarket,  the  pantomime  at  the,  214. 
Hebdomadal  Board,  &c.  at  Oxford,  the, 

661. 
Hegate,  William,  452. 


Helmsdale,  loss  of  fishermen.  &c.  at.  330, 
331. 

Henryson,  Edward,  453. 

Hepburn,  James  Bonaventura,  446. 

Heretics,  treatment  of,  in  Spain,  432. 

Heroic  legend,  the,  in  early  Roman  his- 
tory, 253. 

Heroism,  modern  depreciation  of,  156. 

Herring,  ignorance  of  the  natural  history 
of  the,  521— Pennant's  account  of  it, 
and  errors  of  this,  522— its  spawning- 
ground  at  Ballantrae,  523  et  seq. — its 
time  of  spawning,  525. 

Herring  fisheries,  the  Scottish,  statistics 
of  the,  336— the  Scotch  and  English 
boats  used  in  the,  531  et  seq. 

Hiawatha,  remarks  on,  135. 

Higher  classes,  former  prevalence  of 
drunkenness  among  the,  106  et  seq. 

History,  elucidation  of,  by  coins,  193 — 
the  three  great  styles  of  writing,  406. 

HOLLAND,  LADY,  THE,  MEMOIRS  OP  SYDNEY 
SMITH  BY,  350. 

Holland,  winter  sketches  in,  654. 

Holybush,  John,  440. 

Honours,  system  of,  'at  Oxford,  665. 

Hospital  department,  working,  &c.  of 
the,  116. 

Hotels  of  England,  the,  606. 

Hiibner,  painting  by,  651. 

Hume,  Mr,  on  arbitration  between  mas- 
ters and  employed,  57. 

Hungary,  political  feature  of,  502. 

Hunting  as  an  exercise,  184. 

Hussein  Pasha,  the  case  of,  474. 

Image-worship,  opposition  of  the  Greek 
church  to,  307. 

Imagination, modern  neglect  of,  162 etseq. 

In  Memoriam,  remarks  on,  129. 

India,  influence  of,  248 — political  future 
of,  502. 

INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE,  THE,  456. 

Indulgences,  not  recognised  by  the 
Greek  Church,  308. 

INNS  OF  COURT  AND  THE  BAR  OF  ENG- 
LAND, THE,  61. 

Innes,  Father,  and  his  work  on  Scotland, 
447. 

Inner  Temple,  legal  education  in  the,  80 
— its  income,  &c.,  84. 

Inquisition,  proceedings  of  the,  against 
the  Reformation  in  Spain,  430. 

Intellect,  modern  tendencies  to  over- 
culture  of  the,  162  et  seq. 

Intemperance,  Mr  Warren  on,  177. 

Intolerance,  present  forms  of,  422. 

IRAWADEE,  LETTERS  FROM  THE  BANKS  OF 
THE,  536. 

Irish,  characteristics  of  the  wit  of  the, 
209 — herring  fisheries,  the,  340  et  seq. 

Isabella  of  France,  connection  of  Don 
Carlos  with,  435 — of  Portugal,  mother 
of  Philip  II.,  425. 

Isis,  the,  at  Oxford,  182. 

Ismail  Bey,  a  visit  to,  698. 
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Italy,  political  future  of,  502,  729. 

Jack,  Gilbert,  452. 

Jeffersonian  newspaper,  the,  296. 

Jerusalem,  the  patriarch  of,  312. 

Jews,  anticipations  of  universal  conquest 

of  the,   248 — persecution   of  the,  in 

Spain,  431. 
Journalism,  present  state  of,  here  and  in 

America,  289. 
Judea,  influence  of,  249. 
Juno  Moneta,  the  worship  of,  1 95. 
Justification,    doctrine    of    the    Greek 

Church  on,  308. 
Justinian,  the  emperor,  character,  &c.  of, 

307. 

Karens,  the,  in  Burma,  561. 
Kars,  the  defence  of,  24  —  causes  of  the 

fall  of,  618  et  seq. 
KARS  BLUE-BOOK,  THE,  471. 
Kean,  Mr,  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 

drama,  217,  218. 
Keith,  marshal,  the  career  of,  586  —  Sir 

R.  Murray,  589. 

Kelly,  Sir  F.,  on  the  system  of  legal  edu- 
cation, 72. 
King  Henry  VIII.,  Kean's  production  of, 

218. 

Knight-errant,  sketch  of  a,  281. 
Knip,  Mademoiselle,  painting  by,  658. 
Knox,  John,  as  a  Scottish  scholar,  449. 
Kreutzberg,  convent,  &c.  of  the,  649. 
Kyourgs  of  Burma,  the,  556. 
LABOUR,  MR  WARREN'S  LECTURE  ON,  170. 
Labour  and  capital,  character  of  the  war 

between,  in  Lancashire,  54,  174. 
Labourers,  the  statute  of,  173. 
Ladies,  former  drinking  of,  109— objec- 
tions of,  to  sporting,  393. 
LANCASHIRE  STRIKES,  52. 
Landed   gentry  of  England,   character, 

&c.  of  the,  390. 
Languages,  the  study  of,  by  intending 

travellers,  601. 
Latin  Church,  schism  between,  and  the 

Greek,  307. 
LEAKE'S  NUMISMATA  HELLENICA,  193 — 

colonel,   singular    interview   of,  with 

Ali  Pasha,  19  4. 
Lectures,  the  delivery  of,  by  leading  men, 

170. 
Lefevre,   Mr,  on  the    Scottish  Fishery 

Board,  338. 
Legal  education,  state  of,  in  Scotland, 

64 — in  France,  65 — in  Germany,  ib. — 

in  Naples,  66  —  in  the  United  States, 

67— in  England,  68. 

Legislation,  difficulties  of,  regarding  mar- 
riage, 382. 
Legitimists,  party  of,  in  Nicaragua,  318 

et  seq. 

Leo,  the  emperor,  307. 
Leon  (Nicaragua),  city  of,  317. 
Leslie,  John,  bishop  of  Ross,  451. 
Leasing,  the  paintings  of,  651. 
Leutze,  painting  by,  651. 


Lewis,  Sir  G.  C.,  his  Credibility  of  Early 
Roman  History,  250  et  seq.  passim. 

Lewis,  the  herring  fishery  at,  523. 

LIDDELL'S  HISTORY  OP  ROME,  247.  See 
also  Rome. 

Liddel,  Duncan,  454. 

Life  Drama,  remarks  on  the,  134. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  income,  &c.  of,  84. 

Lindesay,  the  earl  of,  591. 

Literature,  state,  &c.  of,  in  England,  509. 

Loch,  Mr,  on  the  Highland  fisheries,  334. 

Lochfine,  the  herring  fishery  at,  523. 

Log  Cabin  newspaper,  the,  296. 

Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  remarks  on,  1 35. 

Lord's  Supper,  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Church  on  the,  309. 

Lords,  House  of,  danger  to  the,  from 
life-peerages,  362  —  as  a  court  of  ap- 
peal, 371— its  constitution,  &c.,  373. 

Louis  XV.,  character  of  the  age  of,  164. 

Louis  Napoleon,  principles  of  govern- 
ment of,  410  —  conduct  of,  toward 
England,  486  — inclination  of,  toward 
peace,  611,  612 — his  views,  730. 

Louis  Philippe,  principles  of  government 
of,  410. 

Lower  classes,  prevalence  of  drinking 
among  the,  110. 

Lybster,  the  harbour  of,  &c.,  332. 

Macaulay,  the  historical  style  of,  406. 

Maccabeus,  John,  450. 

Maine  Liquor  Law,  the,  113. 

Mair  or  Major,  John,  446. 

Man  and  wife,  the  supposed  antagonism 
between,  379. 

Manchester  chamber  of  commerce, 
Bright's  speech  to  the,  59  —  strike, 
history,  &c.  of  the,  56. 

Manufactures,  influences  of,  157. 

Marble  quarries,  the,  in  Burma,  553. 

Marienburg,  the  Scots  at,  584. 

Marriage,  the  laws  regarding,  as  affecting 
women,  380  et  seq. 

Marsden,  Bright's  lecture  at,  57,  58. 

Martin,  Mr  Baron,  on  the  present  system 
of  legal  education,  71. 

Mary,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  424— the  first 
wife  of  Philip  II.,  426  —  of  England, 
the  marriage  of  Philip  II.  to,  426. 

Masters,  combinations,  &c.  among  the, 
175. 

Matagalpa,  the  gold  mines  of,  316. 

Maud,  remarks  on,  132. 

Mechlin,  sketches  at,  647. 

Melville,  Andrew,  450. 

Men  and  women,  the  supposed  antagon- 
ism between,  379. 

Mengoon,  great  pagoda  at,  553. 

Mercenary  soldiers,  on,  578. 

METAMORPHOSES  :  a  Tale.  Part  I.,  562 
—Part  II.,  676. 

Mexico,  Prescott's  Conquest  of,  421 — 
human  sacrifices  in,  423. 

Middle  Temple,  income,  &c.  of  the,  84. 

Meaday,  fortress  of,  539. 
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Michael,  Prince,  a  visit  to,  694. 

Midges,  the,  92. 

MILITARY  ADVENTURE  IN  THE  PYRENEES, 

A.     Part  I.,  35— conclusion,  138. 
Military  preparation,  neglect  of,  by  Eng- 
land during  peace,  28. 
Militia,  proposed  new  organisation  of  the, 

29. 

Mind,  the  labour  of  the,  1 78. 
Ministers,  errors  of,  with  regard  to  the 

war,  618. 

Model  farming,  innovations  of,  158. 
MODERN  LIGHT  LITERATURE — POETRY, 

125. 

Monasteries  of  Burma,  the,  556. 
Monasticism,   system   of,  in  the  Greek 

Church,  313. 
Monetary  crises,  frequency  of,  1 — that  of 

1855,  causes,  progress,  &c.  of  the,  3. 
Money,  distinction  between,  and  capital, 

17. 
Moneyed  classes,  the,  the  gainers  by  the 

act  of  1844,  5. 

Monks,  the,  in  the  Greek  Church,  313. 
Monro,  Robert,  his  account  of  the  Scots 

in  the  service  of  Gustavus,  579,  582. 
MONTALEMBERT,  DE  I/AVENIR  POLITIQUE 

DE  L'ANGLETERRE,  501. 
MONTEIL,  266. 

Montesquieu,  the  historical  style  of,  406. 
Moore,  the  biography  of,  285. 
Mortgages,  effects  of  our  currency  sys- 
tem on,  14. 

Mounggyee,  a  Burmese  prince,  537. 
Mouravieff,  conduct  of,  at  Kars,  593. 
Museum,  the  new,  at  Oxford,  190. 
Music,  cultivation  of,  at  Oxford,  185 — 

Burmese,  541. 

Nations,  different  degrees  of  natural  tem- 
perance in,  106. 

National  debt,  effects  of  our  currency 
system  on,  14 — Gallery,  London  inap- 
propriate for  the,  190. 
Natural  teetotaller,  the,  105. 
NAVAL  REVIEW,  THE,  721. 
Neill,  Sir  John,  on  the  Scottish  fisheries, 

335. 

Nestorian  heresy,  the,  306. 
Netherlands,  the  revolt  of  the,  427 — its 
beginnings,  428 — feelings  of  Philip  II. 
regarding  it,  429. 

New  Brandenburg,  the  Scots  at,  583. 
New  Peace  party,  see  Peace  party. 
New  year's  day  at  Brussels,  653. 
New  York  Herald,  the,  and  its  editor, 

302  et  seq.—  Tribune,  the,  297. 
New  Yorker  newspaper,  the,  296. 
Newspaper  press,  power,  &c.  of  the,  170 
— during  the  war,   233 — in  America, 
288. 
NICARAGUA  AND  THE  FILIBUSTERS,  314— 

the  lake  of,  315. 
Nice,  the  Council  of,  307. 
Nicolaieff,  prospects  of  a  campaign  against, 
240. 


Nicopolis,  the  founding  of,  193. 
Niebuhr,  new  era  as  to  Roman  history 
introduced  by,  249— what  he  achieved 
for  it,  251. 
Nobility,  effects  of  the  destruction  of 

in  France,  511. 
North  Wales,  scenery  of,  87. 
Numismatists,  eminent,  195. 
Officers,  the  correspondence  of  the,  dur- 
ing the  war,  234. 
OLD  AND  NEW  STYLE  AT  OXFORD,  THE 

659. 

Olympic  theatre,  the,  212. 
Omens,  the  early  belief  in,  254. 
Omer  Pasha,  parentage,  &c.  of,  24. 
Ometeke,  volcano  of,  317. 
Oppean  law,  the,  at  Rome,  262. 
Orthian  coin,  an,  199. 
Oungben-le",  sketches  at,  559. 
Overtrading,  alleged  effects  of,  2. 
OXFORD,  A  LETTER  TOUCHING,  1 79. 
OXFORD,  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  STYLE  AT 

659. 
Pagam-myo,  sketches  at,  540  et  seq. — and 

its  temples,  account  of,  543. 
Painting,  present  tendencies  of,  in  Eng- 
land, 220. 

Palais  de  Justice,  the,  Ghent,  647. 
Palestine,  present  state  of,  305. 
Panama,  route  to  California  by,  315. 
Pantomimes,  the,  209  et  seq. 
Parton's  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  review 

of,  288,  292  et  seq. 
Passport  system,  the,  604. 
Patriarchs   of   the   Greek  Church    the, 

312. 
Paul  IV.,  war  between,  and  Philip  II., 

426. 

PEACE,  THE,  608. 
Peace,  neglect  of  the  army  during  the, 

115 — the  prospect  of,  how  regarded, 

232,  388,  692— the,  593— position  of 

the  parties,  594. 

PEACE  PARTY,  THE  NEW,  a  dialogue,  20. 
Pedestrian  tourist,  requirements  of  the, 

605. 
Peel's  currency  act,  the  capitalists  the 

gainers  by,  5— its  general  effects,  f&. 

et  seq.,  9  et  seq.— mode  of  its  action, 

14. 

Peerage,  value  of  the,  in  England,  510. 
PEERAGES  FOR  LIFE,  362. 
Pegu,  aspect  of,  &c.,  538. 
Pelissier,  general,  conduct  of,  with  re- 
gard to  Kars,  483. 

Penance  held  by  the  Greek  Church,  309. 
Pennant  on  the  natural  history  of  the 

herring,  522. 
Penny  papers,  first  appearance,  &c.  of, 

in  America,  294. 

Peru,  Prescott's  Conquest  of,  421. 
Peterhead,  loss  of  fishing-boats,  &c.  at, 

331. 

Petroleum  wells  in  Burma,  the,  542. 
Philip  II.,  see  Prescott. 
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Photius,  the  patriarch,  308. 
Picture-worship   in  the  Greek  Church, 

310. 
Pierce,  general,  proceedings  of,  against 

the  filibusters,  326. 
Pirrhus,  the  war  of  the  Romans  with, 

257. 

Planchd,  the  extravaganzas  of,  210. 
Plato,  his  system  of  education,  183. 
Pleasure,  discussion  on,  708  et  seq. 
Poachers  and  poaching  in  England,  on, 

390. 

Poet,  origin  and  training  of  the,  1 25. 
Poets,  their  attacks  on  sporting,  392. 
Poetry,  the  earliest  and  latest  stages  of. 

221. 

Poland,  political  future  of,  503. 
Political  prophecy,  difficulties  of,  501. 
PORCH  AND  THE  GARDEN,  THE,  a  Dia- 
logue, 708. 

Port-Nesson,  sea-pond  at,  527. 
PRESCOTT'S  PHILIP  II.,  421. 
Preparation,  continued  necessity  for,  389. 
Pre-Raphaelitism,  general  tendencies  to, 

in  England,  220. 

Press,  modern  power  of  the,  170 — con- 
duct, &c.  of  the,  with  regard  to  the 
war,  233 — state,  &c.  of  the,  in  America, 
288 — language  of  the,  toward  other 
nations,  504. 
Preston  strike,  origin,  history,  &c.  of 

the,  52. 
Priests,  marriage  of  the,  in  the  Greek 

Church,  313. 
Primogeniture,  the  right  of,  in  England, 

515. 

Princess,  the,  remarks  on,  131. 
Princess's    Theatre,  the   pantomime   at 

the,  214,  215. 
Prome,  city  of,  538. 
Property,  depreciation  of,  by  the  crisis 

of  1855,4. 

Prussia,  present  position  of,  30— conduct 
of  the  government  since   1815,  413 — 
political  prospects  of,  511 — conduct  of, 
with  regard  to  the  war,  594. 
Prussian  railways,  the  645. 
Public  addresses,  the  delivery  of,  by  out- 
leading  men,  170 — houses,  the  licens- 
ing of,  &c.,  110. 
PUBLIC    LECTURES— MR    WARREN    ON 

LABOUR,  170. 

Punning,  the  English  tendency  to,  209. 
Puns,  Ulrici  on,  212. 
Puppet-shows,  Burmese,  541. 
Purgatory  not  held  by  the  Greek  Church, 

308.     ' 
Raglan,   lord,    De  Bazancourt's   account 

of,  494. 

Railways,  English  and  foreign,  644. 
Ramsay,  the  Chevalier,  453. 
Rangoon,  sketches  at,  536. 
Readers  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  evidence 

of  the,  on  legal  education,  73. 
Realism,  modern  tendencies  of  the  stage 


to,  218  et  seq.— and  of  art  generally, 
220  et  seq, 

Recruiting,  system  of,  in  Nicaragua,  318. 

Red  herrings,  preparation  of,  534. 

Reform  Act,  effects  of ,  517. 

Reformation,  suppression  of  the,  in  Spain, 
430. 

Refreshment  rooms,  railway,  646. 

Regeneration,  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
Church  on,  308. 

Regular  clergy,  the,  in  the  Greek  Church, 
313. 

Reid,  president,  453. 

Reime,  painting  by,  651. 

RELIGION  IN  COMMON  LIFE,  243. 

Religious  myth,  the,  in  early  Roman 
history,  253. 

Repression,  present  system  of,  in  the 
Papal  Church,  422. 

Rhine,  winter  sketches  on  the,  648. 

Ritual  of  the  Greek  Church,  the,  310. 

Robson,  the  acting  of,  211,  212. 

Rodde,  painting  by,  651. 

Romans,  fish-ponds  of  the,  528. 

ROME,  LIDDELL'S  HISTORY  OF,  247 — and 
Constantinople,  the  struggle  between 
the  bishops  of,  307. 

Rotterdam,  sketches  in,  655. 

Rousseau,  objections  of,  to  sporting,  393. 

Rubens,  the  allegorical  paintings  of,  223. 

Rligenwalde,  the  Scots  at,  582. 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  Exeter  Hall 
lecture,  172. 

Russia,  the  object  of  the  war  with  re- 
gard to,  23  et  seq. — ignorance  in,  as  to 
the  results  of  it,  25 — position  and 
views  of  the  merchants,  landholders, 
•&c.,  26— supposed  danger  to  Europe 
from  her  being  crushed,  29 — decep- 
tions of  the  government  as  to  the 
war,  25 — its  conduct  regarding  the 
Hango  massacre,  31 — her  schemes  of 
universal  domination,  33 — and  the 
Russians,  Bright  on,  58 — the  proposals 
of,  for  peace,  288 — influence  of,  in 
Germany,  and  its  causes,  416 — politi- 
cal future  of,  502— Marshal  Keith  in 
the  service  of,  589 — position  of,  594 — 
position  in  which  placed  by  the  peace, 
615  et  seq.— effects  of  the  war  on,  620. 
Sacraments,  do.ctrine  of  the  Greek 

Church  on  the,  309. 
Sadler's  Wells,  the  pantomime  at,  214. 
St  Arnaud,   marshal,   notices  of,  487  et 

seq.  passim — his  death,  &c.,  499. 
St  Gudule,  cathedral  of,  at  Brussels,  653. 
Salmon,  spawning-ground  of  the,  &c.,  521. 
San  Juan  river,  the,  315. 
San  Francisco,  departure  of  Walker  from, 

&c.,  324. 
Sardanapalus,  Kean's  production  of,  217, 

218,  219. 

Sardinia,  present  position  of,  31 — con- 
duct of,  in  the  war,  594— position  and 
views  of,  with  regard  to  war,  611. 
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Scandinavian  kingdoms,  the,  as  a  biil- 
wark  against  Russia,  30 — the  natural 
allies  of  England,  736.  - 

Scholar,  former  position  of  the,  663. 

Schoolmen,  the,  and  their  achievements, 
441. 

SCOT  ABROAD,  THE— THE  MAN  OF  LET- 
TERS, 439— THE  MAN  OF  THE  SWORD, 
578. 

Scotch,  characteristics  of  the  wit  of  the, 
209. 

Scotch  herring-fishery,  boats  used  in  the, 
53 1  et  seq. 

Scotland,  system  of  legal  education  in,  64 

—  importance  of  her  fisheries  to,  328. 
SCOTTISH  FISHERIES,  THE,  328. 
Scotus  Erigena,  an  Irishman,  440. 
Scrimgeour,  Henry,  454. 

Sea-ponds  for  fish,  on  the  construction 

of,  526. 
Sebastopol,  the  fall  of,  no  fulfilment  of 

the  objects  of  the  war,  24. 
Secular  clergy,  the,  in  the  Greek  Church, 

313. 
Senate  of  Rome,  power,  &c.  of  the,  258, 

260. 
Senators,   the   Roman,   and   the  Gauls, 

256. 

Seven  Mountains,  the,  648. 
Shakespeare,  training,  &c.  of,  as  the  poet, 

127. 

Shelley,  objections  of,  to  sporting,  393. 
Show  Sunday  at  Oxford,  182. 
Shukri  Pasha,  the  case  of,  474, 
Shwc-Dagon  at  Rangoon,  the,  536. 
Shylock,  Talfourd's  parody  of,  211, 
Skye  terrier,  the,  at  Oxford,  ]  82. 
Slavery,    the    abolition     of,    by    Great 

Britain,   173 -influence  of,  on  Rome, 

263. 
Smelt,  the,  indiscriminately  a  salt  and 

fresh  water  fish,  530. 
Smith,   Albert,   on    the    English   hotel 

system,  606  et  seq. 
SMITH,  SYDNEY,  THE  MEMOIRS  OF,  350 

—  on  the  licensing   of    public-houses, 
&c.  111. 

Smith's  Life  Drama,  remarks  on,  134. 

Smoking  on  railways,  on,  645. 

Spain,  present  position  of,  31,  730 — the 

reformation   in,  and   its   suppression, 

430. 

Speculation,  alleged  effects  of,  2, 
Speculations  on  the  Future,  see  Future. 
Sporting  license,  effects  of  the,  391. 
Sportsmen,  the  class  of,  in  England,  390. 
Staff,  the  army,  working,  &c.  of  it,  115. 
Stage,  early  attacks  on  the,  215, 
Statute  of  labourers,  the,  173 — of  uses, 

the,  363. 

Steam,  influences  of,  157. 
Stettin,  export  of  herrings  to,  336. 
Stonehaven,  loss  of  fishing-boats,  &c.  at, 

331. 
Stratford,  lord,  review  of  the  conduct  of, 


in  connection  with  Kars,  471  et  seq. 
passim. 

Stuart,  vice-chancellor,  on  the  present 
system  of  legal  education,  71. 

Style,  effects  of  the  change  of,  660. 

Success,  Liberal  worship  of,  508. 

Succession,  the  law  of,  in  various  coun- 
tries, 516. 

Sweden,  importance  of  alliance  with,  736. 

Taxes,  effects  of  our  currency  system 
on,  14. 

Taylor  buildings,  the,  Oxford,  181. 

Teetotalism,  and  the  arguments  urged  in 
favour  of  it,  103. 

Teetotallei's,  various  classes  of,  105. 

Temples,  Burmese,  543. 

Tennyson,  criticism  on  the  works  of, 
129  et  seq. 

Theatrical  amusements,  Burmese,  541 . 

TICKLER  AMONG  THE  THIEVES,  200. 

Times,  the,  on  capital,  17. 

TOUCHING  OXFORD,  179. 

Trades'  Union,  tyranny  exercised  by  the, 
54,  175. 

Transubstantiation,  held  by  the  Greek 
Church,  309. 

TRAVEL,  THE  ART  OF,  593. 

Travellers,  the  class  of,  in  England,  595 
— preparation  for,  600. 

Trinity,  doWtrine  of  the  Greek  Church  on 
the,  308. 

Tsagain,  sketches  of,  546. 

Turkey,  prosperity  in,  and  its  causes,  1 6, 
18 — the  object  of  the  war  with  regard 
to,  23 — influence  of  the  present  war 
on,  306 — conduct  of  the  government 
in  connection  with  Kars,  471  et  seq. 
passim — political  future  of,  502,  728 — 
present  position,  &c.  of,  594— effects  of 
the  war  on,  620. 

Turner,  Sir  James,  579. 

Two  Sicilies,  state  of  legal  education  in 
the,  66. 

Ulrici  on  puns,  212. 

United  States,  the,  state  of  legal  educa- 
tion in,  66 — character  of  the  present 
age  in,  164 — want  of  public  lecturing 
in,  171 — biography  in,  286— the  news- 
paper press  in,  288  et  seq. —  filibuster- 
ism  in,  314 — present  tone  of,  toward 
England,  389 — political  prospects  of, 
501,  738  et  seq. — the  law  of  succession 
in,  516. 

Urquhart,  Sir  Thomas,  his  account  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton,  &c.,  444. 

Utilitarianism,  influences  of,  1 58  et  seq. 

Utilitarians,  objections  of  the,  to  sport- 
ing, 394. 

Valdes,  Fernando,  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
430. 

Valladolid,  auto-da-fe  at,  431. 

Varna,  the  assembling  of  the  Allies  at, 
488. 

Vasari  on  Raphael's  paintings,  223. 

Vassif  Pasha  at  Kars,  475. 
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Verneuil,  the  Scotch  auxiliaries  at,  581. 

Veron  Eikon,  the,  311. 

Villeinage,  former  prevalence  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  173. 

Vivaria  of  the  Romans,  the,  528. 

Volusinus,  Clementius,  452. 

Wales,  parallel  between,  and  Italy,  87. 

Walker,  colonel,  the  proceedings,  &c.  of 
in  Nicaragua,  314,  320  et  seq. 

WAR,  LESSONS  FROM  THE,  232. 

WAR  AND  WOODCRAFT,  a  letter  to  Ire- 
nseus,  388. 

War,  lessons  from  the,  regarding  the 
currency,  1— drain  of  gold  caused 
by,  10 — the  grumblers  at,  22 — what 
its  object  is,  23 — moral  influences  of, 
304 — probable  effects  of  the  present, 
305 — De  Bazancourt's  account  of  the 
causes  of,  487  —  unpreparedness  of 
England  at  the  commencement  of, 
506. 

Wars,  the  character,  &c.  of  ancient,  247. 

WARREN,  MR,  ON  LABOUR,  170. 

Washington,  captain,  his  report  on  the 
Scottish  fisheries,  &c.,  329  et  scq.  passim, 
332  et  seq. 

Water,  the  supply  of,  in  arid  districts, 
597. 

Wellington,  the  duke  of,  his  fox-hounds 
in  the  Peninsula,  403.  * 

Wenern  lake,  the  smelt  in,  530. 

WENSLEYDALE  CREATION,  THE,  369. 

WET  DAYS  AT  BRYN  CEFN,  86. 


Whateley,  Mr,  on  the  system  of  legal 
education,  72. 

Whistle,  the,  Burns's  song  of,  107. 

White  elephant,  the,  at  Bui-ma,  557. 

Whitehurst,  Mr,  on  legal  education,  73. 

Whitmarsh,  Mr,  on  legal  education,  73. 

Wick,  the  storm  of  the  19th  Aug.  1848 
at,  330,  331. 

Wigan,  the  acting  of,  212. 

Wild  boar,  Xenophon  on  hunting  the, 
399. 

Williams,  general,  appointment  of,  his 
efforts  at  Kars,  .&c.,  471  et  seq.  passim 
— Mr  Justice,  anecdote  of,  68. 

Wingate,  Ninian,  450. 

WINTER  SKETCHES,  OR  LEAVES  FROM  A 
JOURNAL,  642. 

WOMEN,  THE  LAWS  CONCERNING,  379 
— the  acts  regulating  the  factory  la- 
bour of,  174. 

WONDROUS  AGE,  THE,  154. 

Wordsworth,  influence  of,  on  modern 
poets,.  128. 

Woronzoff  road,  error  of  the  public  re- 
garding the,  235. 

Xenophon,  extracts,  &c.  from  his  work 
on  hunting,  395. 

Yarmouth,  the  herring  fishery  at,  523. 

Yusuf,  general,  491. 

Yuste,  the  cloister  life  of  Charles  V.  at, 
433. 

Zarif  Pasha,  the  case  of,  474. 

Zollverein,  the,  413. 
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